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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Carleton*s  •iory  of  Fardorougha  the  Miter,  which  originally  appeared  in 
our  pageiy  has  just  been  issued  in  a  handsome  volume. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Carleton  has  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
and  comprehensive  work  on  Irish  life  and  manners,  to  be  published  in  monthly 
parts,  with  illustrations,  under  the  title  of  the  <*  Chronicles  of  Ballyma- 
CAUISKEEN."     We  shall  look  with  anxiety  for  its  commencement. 

Dr.  Wilde  has  put  to  press  the  journal  of  his  recent  voyages  and  travels  in  the 
East  From  the  high  literary  character  which  he  has  acquired,  we  look  for  a 
most  interesting  book. 

Martin  Doyle's  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Husbandry  and  Rural  Affairs  is 
announced  for  early  publication. 

The  whole  works  of  Dean  Graves,  edited  by  his  son,  Dr.  Richard  Graves^  will 
soon  issue  from  the  Dublin  press,  in  four  octavo  volumes. 
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SIDNEY  SMITH  AND  THE  BISHOPS. 


Our  readers  are  all  aware  that  when 
Sir  Hubert  Peel  held  the  office  of 
prime  minister  for  a  few  brief  months 
in  the  years  1834  and  1835,  his  efforts 
and  those  of  his  colleagues  were  ear- 
nestly directed  to  such  safe  and  prac- 
ticable reforms,  as  would  satisfy  the 
reasonable  portion  of  the  country  that 
they  were  no  enemies  to  the  progress 
of  improvement.  Of  this  truth,  no 
sound-hearted  and  well-judging  man 
remained,  at  that  time,  to  be  con- 
Tinced  ;  and  of  the  general  falsehood 
of  the  opposite  allegation,  even  the 
most  stupidly  illiberal  and  rancorous 
of  the  whig-radicals  had  begun  to  be 
suspicious ; — as  all  their  efforts  were 
directed,  not  against  any  pernicious 
measure  either  undertaken,  or  supposed 
to  be  meditated,  by  the  right  honorable 
baronet,  but  against  the  proposal  to 
give  him  u  fair  trial,  which  was  all 
that  he  asked  for,  and  which  many 
of  his  former  opponents  seemed  not 
indisposed  to  entertain  ; — a  proposal, 
we  may  well  believe,  which  would  not 
have  been  so  malignantly  resisted,  if 
those  by  whom  it  was  opposed  were 
not  well  convinced  that  if  conceded 
it  must  end  in  the  falsification  of  their 
predictions. 

Of  the  measures  by  the  adoption  of 
which  Sir  Robert  proposed  to  prove 
hiis  readiness  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  salutary  and  coristiiutinnal  chani^e, 
which,  while  it  was  an  evidence  that 
he  Mas  not  to  be  trammelled  by  any 
antiquated  prejudice,  would  serve  to 
bring  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
of  the  country  into  a  condition  better 
adapted  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants 
Vol.  XIV. 


of  the  people,  the  Church  Commis- 
sion was,  probably,  the  most  important. 
By  that  he  gave  a  pledge,  that  church 
property  should  be  made  available  for 
church  purposes,  as  far  as  it  would  go  ; 
and  that  what  might  be  ascertained  to 
be  excess,  or  superfluity,  in  one  quarter, 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  supply 
of  acknowledged  deficiencies  in  another. 
Against  sinecures  of  every  description, 
the  commissioners,  it  was  supposed, 
would  wage  interminable  war ;  and 
the  removal  of  such  unsightly  excres- 
ences,  if  it  were  only  for  the  extinction 
of  a  topic  of  scandal.  Sir  Robert,  and 
other  well-meaning  Conservative  states- 
men, no  doubt,  judged  a  measure  by 
which  they  would  procure  present  popu- 
larity, while  they  secured  lasting  repu- 
tation. 

But  at  this  time  the  reform  mania 
had  not  quite  subsided.  The  city  and 
the  village  Solons  had  not  as  yet 
unlearned  the  presumptuous  ignorance 
which  led  them  to  undertake  the  re- 
pairs and'theimprovement  of  iheirtime- 
nonoured  constitution.  Even  Lord 
Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham  were 
still  scarcely  separated  from  the  level- 
lers, and  could  not  be  induced  to  de- 
clare their  confidence  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Many,  no  doubt,  were 
already  alive  to  the  mischiefs  which 
must  result  from  opening  to  any  wider 
extent  the  flood-gates  of  democracy, 
and  had  even  begun  to  feel  and  to 
deplore  the  rashness  of  heady  and 
intemperate  Ieu:islation.  But,  with  the 
masses,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  still  a 
selfish,  narrow-minded,  and  unprin- 
cipled tory ;  and  a  vast  deal  of  most 
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malignant  ingenuity  was  exerted,  un- 
happily not  in  vain,  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  them,  that  any  profes- 
sions of  reform  with  which  he  might 
please  to  commence  his  career  as  a 
minister,  were  but  the  specious  pretexts 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  disguise 
an  ineradicable  hostility  to  popular 
institutions. 

His  measures  and  his  promises, 
therefore,  were  all  regarded,  not  as 
the  spontaneous  suggestion  of  an  en- 
lightened liberality,  but  as  the  tribute 
which  he  reluctantly  paid  to  "the 
spirit  of  the  age  ;*'  and  it  was  thought 
by  some,  and  argued  by  many,  of  those 
to  whom  he  was  politically  opposed, 
that  if,  in  any  respect,  he  made  a 
semblance  of  yielding  to  them  for  the 
present,  it  was  only  with  the  design, 
and  in  the  hope,  of  thus  more  effec- 
tually defeating  them  hereafter. 

Such  was  the  difficult  position  in 
which  this  eminent  statesman  was 
placed,  when  be  was  called  by  his 
sovereign  to  the  helm  of  a  labouring 
empire.  His  enemies,  numerous,  ac- 
tive, unscrupulous,  and  able:  his 
friends,  a  scattered  and  dispirited 
band  ; — "  reliquias  Danaum  atque  in- 
imitis  Achillei :"  the  people,  either 
intoxicated,  or  crop-sick,  from  the 
deleterious  spirit  of  reform  ;  and  the 
conservative  worth  and  wisdom  of 
the  conutry  in  a  state  of  paralysis 
or  prostration,  which  afforded  but 
little  hope  of  such  a  reaction  as  would 
be  necessary  to  arrest  the  career  of 
revolution.  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  assumed  the 
office  of  prime  minister  in  1834  ;  and 
never,  in  our  parliamentary  annals, 
was  the  temper  or  the  spirit  of  a 
responsible  adviser  of  the  crown  put 
to  a  severer  test,  than  were  his  during 
the  few  brief  months  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

He  wisely  thought  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  England  must 
very  soon  be  disgusted  by  the  quackery 
and  the  empyricism  of  the  new-light 
legislators  by  whom  the  people  bad 
been  deluded  ;  and  that,  if  he  were 
only  suffered  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment for  a  little  time,  he  would  give 
such  proof,  both  of  ability  and  good 
intention,  by  the  improvements  which 
he  was  resolved  to  effect,  as  must  win 
for  him  golden  opinions  even  from  the 
most  inveterate  of  his  political  enemies. 
Nor  would  he  have  been  disappointed. 
Never  did  we  witness  so  rapid  a  change 
as  that  which  took  place  in  public 
opinion,  in  the  interval  between  bis 


assumption  and  his  relinquishment  of 
the  reins  of  power  ;  and  had  not  the 
most  dishonest  and  disgraceful  arts  of 
faction  been  resorted  to  for  his  over- 
throw, the  country  would  have  still 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  presiding 
influence ;  and  the  evils  of  misrule, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  under  which 
it  is  at  present  suffering,  would,  hap- 
pily, have  been  averted. 

We  must  not  now  dwell  upoa 
these  things.  Suffice  it  to  say,  such 
were  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Church  Commission  was  appointed, 
by  which  the  premier  hoped  to  prove 
to  all  reasonable  men,  that  he  was  no 
friend  to  any  proved  abuse,  even  iu 
the  most  sacred  and  venerable  of  our 
institutions. 

But  while  no  sane  man  can  now 
pretend  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a 
stickier  for  any  proved  abuses,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not 
carry  his  compliances  too  far,  in  origi- 
nating and  assenting  to  changes,  with 
a  view  to  propitiate  the  more  moderate 
reformers.  He  [saw  clearly  that  the 
old  lines  of  defence,  which  might  well 
have  been  occupied  before  the  passing 
of  the  reform  bill,  were  no  longer 
tenable ;  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  fall  back  upon  other  ground, 
if  any  effectual  stand  was  to  be  made 
against  further  encroachments.  And 
he  was  right.  His  conduct  was  that 
of  practical  wisdom.  Far  better  was 
it  to  set  about  securing  all  that  re- 
mained, than  to  spend  his  time  vatici- 
nating evil,  and  deploring  whatever 
were  lost  or  endangered  of  the  safe- 
guards of  the  constitution.  And  this, 
he  truly  judged,  would  be  better  ac- 
complished, by  the  temper,  the  for- 
bearance, the  conciliatory  spirit,  by 
which  he  proved  himself  ready  to 
make  common  cause  with  all  those 
reformers,  and  they  were  many  and 
powerful,  by  whom  the  reform  bill 
was  regarded  as  a  final  measure,  than 
by  any  angry  or  recriminatory  hostility 
which  might  only  provoke  them  to  go 
beyond  it.  That  ne  has  succeeded  in 
securing  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
a  great  number  of  his  former  opponents 
by  such  a  course,  is  beyond  all  doubt ; 
but  wc  are  not  sure  that  it  has  not 
been  at  the  expense  of  causing  certain 
misgivings  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
most  respectable  of  his  supporters,  who 
imagined  either  that  more  was  con- 
ceded than  would  be  required,  or  that 
principles  were  admittea  by  which  all 
that  we  hold  sacred  must*  be  endan- 
gered. 
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It  is  not  fieccssary  that  we  should 
delQil,  at  length,  the  Tecommcndations 
of  the  Ec'clesiasticul  Commissioners, 
to  whom  ihe  condition  of  the  Estab- 
Hehed  Church  hud  been  referred  j  as, 
in  truth,  they  narrowed  themselves  to 
a  single  proposition,  namely,  that  it 
was  expedient  to  appropriate  calhedml 
fsiiperfluities  to  the  exigencies  of  paro- 
chinl  destitution.  The  ^'rounds  were 
plausible  upon  whieh  the  wise  and 
good  men  composins:  this  commission 
pave  their  ftanction  to  tliis  arrangement. 
The  extent  to  which  population  had 
spread  beyond  the  means  of  clerical 
ministration  was  frightftilly  grcut  ;  nor 
was  it  likely  that  parliament,  as  at 
present  constituted,  would  supply,  by 
any  public  ^rant,  the  larg^e  sum  that 
wuulJ  be  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  E^tablislied  Church  commensurate 
with  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people. 
In  introducing  the  eccleaiLtstical  duties' 
and  revenucA*  bill,  Lord  John  Russell 
thus  observed  : — - 

•'  It  did  not  appear  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  parliament  to  i^ive  auy  largo 
amount  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
as  the  uai varsity  of  Ojtford  had  prayed, 
in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  roli- 
gioui  instruction.  He  Ihuu^ht  if  aue^h  a 
grant  was  askedi  the  tpirit  of  parlitimeut, 
and  particularly  of  that  house,  would  h;ive 
enid,  before  we  aii^ment  out  of  the  fund^ 
of  the  public  any  of  the  »nial!  livingii, 
before  we  open  new  incomes  and  new 
heoefictis,  we  must  see  whether  there  is 
any  part  of  the  splendour  of  the  Church 
which  is  guf^erfluous,  whether  or  not  some 
of  the  incomes  of  ibe  cleriry  are  unueccs- 
Kary»  Taking  their  own  view  of  the  Bub- 
jecl,  the  Church  Coramisaioneri  had  ex- 
amined iuto  the  stale  of  the  cathedrnl 
fouudalions  in  this  country,  and  wilh 
respect  to  them  they  had  found  that  those 
on  the  old  foundation,  the  canouB  not 
residentiary,  had  in  fact  no  duties  to  per- 
form, or  held  the  preferment  g^enerally  on 
the  pfirformRnce  of  the  duty  of  preaching 
one  »ermon  in  a  yeari  or  some  other 
fimdar  duty.  There  were  again  many 
others  whose  altendance  at  the  cathedral 
was  more  constant,  but  who  did  not  seem 
necessary  for  the  per  form  nnce  of  the 
duties  of  the  Church.  The  Church  Com- 
missioners, therefore,  considered  whether 
they  could  provide  for  those  things  which 
werfl  necesswry  for  the  cathedral  service, 
and  for  the  due  reward  of  clergymen  of 
exemplary  and  distinguished  piety,  by  pre- 
feriDcnt*  under  the  crown,  uid  at  the 
same  time  secure  a  fund  which  might  be 
arailable  lo  supply  th«  jixent  spintual 
wants   of  the  country.     Proceeding  oti 


these  grounds^  they  aaAntmously  agreed 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  have  a  Dean 
and  four  Prebends  attached  to  each 
cathedral;  that  by  means  of  those  der^- 
men  and  four  canons  of  the  cathedral, 
service  might  be  duly  and  regularly  per- 
formed ;  that  these  preferments  would 
be  a  suflScient  number  of  rewards^  and 
thnt  the  rest  of  thtJ  revenues  might  pro* 
perly  hu  applied  to  the  more  pressing 
wants  of  the  Church.*' 

And  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  less 
strong  in  observing  upon  the  number 
of  small  livin^s^  the  incomes  of  which 
it  was  dedtrable  to  increase,  as  well  as 
the  scantiness  of  church  accommoda^ 
tion,  which  made  the  building  of  addi- 
tional churches  a  matter  of  indispen- 
sable  Christian  obligation. 

**  It  might  be  admitted  that  the  higher 
situations  in  the  Church  should  ba  tilled 
hy  persona  whoso  pecuniary  resources 
would  enable  them  to  maint<iin  their  dig- 
nity ;  hut  was  nothing  In  be  done  for  ei>- 
ahling  the  3528  clergymen  to  hold  a  decent 
and  respectable  rank  becoming  their  charac- 
ter in  society?  Could  they  deny  the  evil 
that  in  3526  benefices  the  clergy,  many 
of  them  without  a  residence,  without  a 
glebe-house,  Iwd  absolutely  less  than 
j615Q  a-year?  Could  they  exclude  from 
their  consideration  of  this  case  the  fact, 
that  in  London,  the  very  city  in  which 
PurllHment  met,  there  were  *M  parish esp. 
with  a  population  of  1,170,(100,  and 
church  accommodiition  for  only  101,000? 
that  in  those  84  parishes  there  were  only 
09  churches,  and,  including  proprietary 
chapels,  only  a  hundred  places  of  worship 
in  the  whole  ;  whereat,  if  they  allotted  a 
church  to  every  3000»  thure  ought  to  \t% 
579*  leuviog  a  deficiency  of  279*  Ib 
Lancashire  there  were  8*1  parishes,  witli 
a  populatinn  above  10,000,  the  aggregatt 
being  HUi.OlH);  there  was  church  rooai 
only  fur  D7,tK)0f  or,  in  round  numbers, 
about  100,000  J  and  yet  the  Commis- 
sioners justly  remarked  that  the  compa- 
riaon  between  the  church  accommodation 
and  population  gave  no  accurate  idea  of 
the  provision  made  for  the  sptrilmil  in. 
struction  of  the  people,  because  many  of 
the  chapels  included  in  tiie  calculation 
had  no  district  assigned  to  them,  and  no 
miiiislcr  to  perform  those  ordinary  pa- 
rochial duties  which  in  many  cases  were 
of  as  much  importance  as  attendance  on 
his  public  ministrnlions.  Upnn  these 
grounds,  believing  it  would  be  a  great  en- 
countgement  to  thu  lulty  actively  to  exert 
themselves  in  I  hi  a  matter,  seeing  the  cor- 
porate hotly  of  the  Church  setting  an  c^r- 
ampk  of  liber aUttf — or  re-distribution  in 
some  casesi  cootining  that  rD-diatribtitioii 
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strictly  to  spiritual  purposes — be  could 
not  withhold  his  assent  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill." 

It  had  been  found,  upon  inauiry,  that 
there  were  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy-six  livings  under  J6300  a-ycar; 
thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  under 
£-200  a-yoar ;  sixteen  hundred  and 
two  un<!er  ^150  a-year ;  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty -nine  under  ;£I00 
a-year  ;  and  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  under  fifty  pounds  a-year  ; — 
"while,  contrasted  with  this  impove- 
rished condition  of  the  working  clcrgry, 
the  revenues  of  the  cathedral  establish- 
inents  were  flourishing  with  what  ap- 
peared to  the  superficial  observer  a 
rank  luxuriance.  Rochester  was  pos- 
sessed of  £5,106  per  annum  ;  Peter- 
borough, ^65,11 8  ;  Norwich,  £5.248  ; 
Cariisle,  £5,318  ;  Ely.  £6,428  ;  Wells, 
£6,579 ;  Exeter,  £7,052  ;  Worcester, 
£8,479  ;  St.  Paul's  £9.049 ;  Winches- 
ter,  £12,783;  Canterbury,  £15,982  t 
Durham,  £27,933.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  all  this  wealth  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  maintenance  of  ec- 
clesiastics, who  took  no  ostensible  part 
in  the  work  of  Christian  instruction, 
who  were  unburthened  with  the  cure 
of  souls,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  a 
strong  feeling  prevailed  that  it  should 
be  made  available,  in  part  at  least,  for 
the  supply  ot  that  spiritual  destitution, 
the  fearful  extent  of  which  had  been 
so  fully  ascertained,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  which  would  be  so  deplorable. 

But  it  is  only  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server that  the  project  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings,  and  the  building  of  additional 
churches,  can  appear  plausible.  The 
following  passage  from  Sidney  Smith's 
first  letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton, 
presents  the  rationale  of  the  financial 
part  of  our  ecclesiastical  system  in  so 
lucid  a  point  of  view,  that  the  dullest 
can  scarcely  fail  to  understand  it, 

**  The  whole  income  of  the  church, 
episcopal,  prebendal,  and  parochial,  divided 
among  the  clergy,  would  not  give  to  each 
clergyman  an  income  equal  to  that  which 
is  enjoyed  by  the  upper  domestic  of  a 
great  nobleman.  The  method  in  which 
the  church  has  been  paid,  and  roust  con- 
tinue to  be  paid,  is  by  unequal  divisions. 
All  the  -enormous  changes  which  the 
Commission  is  making  will  produce  a 
very  trifling  difference  in  the  equality, 
while  it  will  accustom  more  and  more 
those  enemies  of  the  church,  who  are 
studying  under  their  right  rev.  masters, 
to  the  boldest  revolutions  in  ecclesiastical 


affiiirs.  Out  of  10,478  benefices,  there 
are  297  of  about  £40  per  annum  value ; 
1,629  at  about  £75,  and  1,602  at  about 
£125 ;  to  raise  all  these  benefices  to 
£200  per  annum,  would  require  an  an- 
nual sum  of  £371,293;  and  upon  2,878 
of  those  bencfires  there  are  no  houses ; 
and  upon  1,728  no  houses  fit  for  resi- 
dence. What  difl'erence  in  the  apparent 
inequality  of  the  church  would  this  sum 
of  £371,293  produce,  if  it  could  be  raised, 
or  in  what  degree  would  it  lessen  the 
odium  which  that  inequality  creates  ?  the 
case  is  utterly  hopeless;  and  yet  with  all 
their  ronfiscntions,  the  commissioners  are 
so  far  from  being  able  to  raise  the  annual 
sum  of  £371,000,  that  the  utmost  thej 
expect  to  gain  is  £130,000  per  annum. 

«  It  seems  a  paradoxical  statement,  but 
the  fact  is,  that  the  respectability  of  the 
church  as  well  as  of  the  bar,  is  almost 
entirely  preserved  by  the  unequal  division 
of  their  revenues.  A  bar  of  one  hun- 
dred lawyers  travel  the  northern  circuity 
enliffhtening  provincial  ignorance,  curing 
local  partialities,  diffusing  knowledge,  ana 
dispensing  justice  in  their  route;  it  is 
quite  certain  that  all  they  gain  is  not 
equal  to  all  that  they  spend;  if  the 
profits  were  equally  dirided  there  would 
not  be  six  and  eight-pence  for  each  per- 
son, and  there  would  be  no  bar  at  alL 
At  present,  the  success  of  the  leader 
animates  them  all — each  man  hopes  to 
be  a  Scarlett  or  a  Brougham — and  takes 
out  his  ticket  in  a  lottery  by  which  the 
mass  must  infallibly  lose,  trusting  (ae 
maukind  are  so  apt  to  do)  to  his  good 
fortune,  and  believing  that  the  prize  h 
reserved  for  him,  disappointment  and 
defeat  for  others.  So  it  is  with  the 
clergy  ;  the  whole  income  of  the  church, 
if  equally  divided,  would  be  about  2502. 
for  each  minister.  Who  would  go  into 
the  church  and  spend  1,200/.  or  1,500^ 
upon  his  education,  if  such  were  the 
highest  remuneration  he  could  ever  look 
to  ?  At  present,  men  arc  tempted  into 
the  church  by  the  prizes  of  the  church* 
and  bring  into  that  church  a  great  deal  of 
capital,  which  enables  them  to  live  in 
decency,  supporting  themselves,  not  with 
the  money  of  the  public,  but  with  their 
own  money,  which,  but  for  this  tempta* 
tion,  would  have  been  carried  into  some 
retail  trade.  The  offices  of  the  church 
would  then  fall  down  to  men  little  less 
coarse  and  ignorant  than  agricultural 
labourers — the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
would  soon  be  seen  in  the  squire's 
kitchen  ;  and  all  this  would  take  place  ia 
a  country  where  poverty  is  infamous ! 

*<  In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  unjust 
and  idle  tlian  the  reasoning  of  many  lay. 
men  upon  church  matters.  You  choose 
to  have  an   establishment— God   forbid 
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jroa  slmuM  tliooM  otherwise  ! — and  you 
wish  to  ha^'o  m^n  o!i  d#«fcrjt  matincni 
and  g^ood  educ»lion  as  the  mi  faster*  of 
thnt  e»t{iblisltment;  rttl  this  i«  very  rijsrht : 
but  Ari»  you  wiIIjii^  lo  pay  tliem  as  fucb 
men  ottghl  lo  be  paid?  Are  ytjti  uitHnt^ 
to  pay  to  e«cli  cltTjirymnn,  roiijintnjf  tiim- 
ttjlf  In  ouo  spot,  nud  giviiiif  yp  nil  bift 
time  lo  the  care  of  one  pumli,  nl  a  miliar y 
of  MHJL  p«r  Annum  ?  To  do  tbts  would 
irquiru  tbr^e  tnillinna  to  bi*  iid'ied  to  llm 
present  revcitues  of  the  rlmrcb  ;  and  sutdi 
an  expenditure  i»  impossible !  Wbiit, 
iherit  rtfiDntnii  if  yoti  will  hnxe  a  cltfiyy 
nod  will  TiJt  pay  tbcm  f(|uitnbty  ;ind 
iepanitelyf  than  to  pny  them  Bni'{|Uiilly 
and  by  lottery?  and  yet  tbi«  vfjy  inc* 
quality*  which  lecures  to  you  ii rcsiHrtiibio 
clerfry  upoa  the  mott  cconomieftl  term»| 
in  i^oniidcrcd  by  biymeu  as  a  ffTO<^  abu»p. 
It  19  an  abuse,  howcv«^r,  which  ihey  have 
not  thf;  spirit  to  extinguish  by  increased 
inuuiticence  to  their  clerg-y,  nor  justice  to 
cou&ider  as  the  only  other  method  by 
which  all  the  advantages  of  a  respectable 
ettabUsbmeot  can  be  procured ;  but  they 
lite  it  at  the  «nme  lime  as  a  topic  for 
siircastUi  and  a  source  of  economy," 

And  in  the  followingr*  which  we 
extinct  from  his  second  Ipttfir,  wlmt 
had  been  sugrg'patcii  by  Berkeley  mure 
than  one  hundred  yf  ars  ago,  h  very 
pointt-'dly  and  very  cleverly  expressed 
ttiid  illu6( rated. 

•*  What  harm  doe*  a  prebend  do^  in  a 
politico-etonomiral  point  of  vit*\v  ?  The 
alitfoniion  of  the  property  for  three  lives, 
or  twenty-one  yearn,  and  the  almost  cer- 
tainty that  ihe  teoant  lias  of  renewing', 
give  him  sufficient  interest  in  the  soil 
for  all  puipo»e&  ofiiultivation,  and  a  long 
series  ol  elecled  clergymen  it  ralhvr  mor«i 
likely  to  produce  valuable  membera  of 
the  comruunVty  than  a  lonif  series  of 
beg;otten  »i|uire9.  Twke,  for  inatimoe, 
the  cathednd  of  firiitol,  the  whole  estates 
of  whtdi  ara  about  equal  to  keeping  a 
p^iek  of  fuK-hounds.  It  tbift  bad  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  country  gentlenian,  instead 
of  precentor,  »accenlur,  dean^  and  canons, 
and  sexton,  you  would  have  hnd  hu»ts- 
luiin,  wliip^ter-in,  dog  feeders,  and  strippers 
of  earthei ;  Ihe  old  Sfiuiris  full  of  Imiliah 
opinions,  and  fcrmenti^d  liquids  and  a 
young  g*'ntleman  of  gluves,  waist  coat  <^ 
and  pittitutoons  ;  and  how  many  genera- 
tiona  might  it  be  before  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  noodles  would  produce  such 
a  man  as  Professor  Lee,  one  of  the  pre- 
bvndnrios  of  BrisU)!,  and  by  far  ihe  most 
eminent  orieu  tal  scholar  in  K  urope  ?  I'he 
^me  argumcui  might  be  applied  to  ev«ry 
4tttth«dml  in  England.  How  many  bun- 
ijred  coveys  of  squires  would  it  tiike  to 


supply  ai^murh  knowledge  R$  is  condensed 
in  the  heads  of  Dr.  Copplestone  or  Mr. 
Tale,  of  St.  Paul's?  and  what  a  strange 
thing  it  is  that  &uch  a  man  as  Lonl  John 
Russell,  the  whig  leader,  should  be  so 
sq I limd- minded  as  to  wish  for  a  move- 
ment uithoql  object  or  end !  Saving 
I  here  can  he  non*%  for  it  is  merely  taking- 
froni  one  eccle*ia*tic  lo  give  it  to  another  j 
public  clamour*  to  which  the  best  men 
niUflt  some  times  yield,  does  not  rtquiro 
it ;  and  so  far  from  doing  any  good,  it> 
would  be  a  source  of  infinite  mischief  to 
the  establishmenl. 

"  If  ynu  were  to  gather  a  parliament 
of  curiites  on  the  hottest  Sunday  iu  the 
yc»rt  after  all  the  services,  seriDontt* 
burials,  and  baptisms  of  the  day  were 
over,  and  to  olFer  them  sucli  increase  of 
salnry  as  would  be  produced  by  the  con- 
fiscatiuti  of  the  calh'^dfHl  property,  I  am 
convinced  they  would  ryject  the  measure, 
and  prefer  splendid  hope,  and  the  ex  pec- 
tat  iun  of  good  fur  tune  in  advanced  ]ife» 
to  the  trifling  improvement  of  poverty 
which  such  a  fund  could  afford.  Charles 
Jiimes,  of  London,  was  a  curate;  the 
bishop  of  Wipchester  was  a  curate  ;  almoel 
every  rose-and-shovel  man  has  been  a 
cumtij  in  bis  time.  All  curates  hope  to 
draw  great  prizes. 

**  I  am  surprised  it  does  not  strike  the 
moiintuincen^  how  very  much  the  great 
emolumeutft  of  the  church  are  flung  open 
to  the  lowest  rank*  of  the  communit3% 
Butchers,  bakers,  publican^Bchootmastert, 
are  perpetually  seeing  thf  ir  children  ele- 
vated  to  the  mitre.  Lei  a  res|>ectable 
baker  drive  through  the  city  from  the 
west  end  of  the  towD»  and  let  him  cast 
no  eye  on  the  battkmenls  of  Northum- 
berlatid  Hou:»ef  has  his  little  muffin-faced 
Sim  the  smallest  chance  of  getting  in 
among  the  Percies,  enjoying  a  ahare  of 
their  luxury  and  splendour^  and  of  chasing 
thu  deer  with  bound  and  horn  upou  the 
Clieviot  Hills?  Bui  Jet  him  drive  his 
alum-steeped  loaves  a  little  farther,  till 
he  reaches  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
all  his  IhouL^hts  are  changed  when  he 
sees  that  beauLifut  fabric;  it  is  not  im-. 
possible  that  his  little  penny  roll  may  bo 

introduced   into    that    splendid    oven. 

Young  Crumpet  is  sent  lo  school — takes 
to  liis  books — spends  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  as  all  eminent  Englishmen  do, 
in  making  Latin  verges — knows  that  the 
crum  in  crum-pet  is  long,  and  the  pet 
»hort — goes  to  the  University — gets  a 
prize  for  an  essay  on  the  Dispersion  of  the 
Jtnvs^takes  orders — -becomes  a  bishop^s 
chaplain— has  a  young  nobleman  for  hie 
pupil — publishes  an  uself»ss  chissic,  and  a 
serious  call  to  the  unconverted — and  ihea 
goes  through  the^  Elysian  transitions  of 
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prebeDdary,  dean,  prelate,  and  the  long 
train  of  purple,  pro6t,  and  power. 

*«  It  will  not  do  to  leave  only  four 
persons  in  each  cathedral,  upon  the  sup* 
position  that  luch  a  number  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  the  men  of  real  merit 
who  ought  to  enjoj  such  preferment ;  we 
ought  to  have  a  steadj  confidence  that 
the  men  of  real  merit  will  always  bear 
a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  number; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  the  whole 
number  is  lessened,  the  number  of  men 
of  merit  provided  for  will  be  lessened 
also.  If  it  were  quite  certain  that  ninety 
persons  would  be  selected  the  most  re- 
markable for  conduct,  piety,  and  learning, 
ninety  offices  might  be  sufficient;  but 
out  of  these  ninety  are  to  be  taken  tutors 
to  dukes  and  marquises,  paid  in  this  way 
by  the  public ;  bishops*  chaplains,  runnfng 
tame  about  the  palace  ;  elegant  clergymen 
of  small  understanding,  who  have  made 
themselves  acceptable  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  mitre;  Billingsgate  contro- 
rersialists,  who  have  tossed  and  gored  nn 
Unitarian.  So  that  there  remain  but  a 
few  rewards  for  men  of  real  merit — yet 
these  rewards  do  infinite  good;  and  in 
this  mixed,  chequered  way  human  affairs 
are  conducted.** 

We  are  disposed  to  speak  with  all 
due  respect  of  the  Commissioners ;  but 
we  do  think  their  proposal  liable  to  all 
the  objections  which  have  been  so 
forcibly  urged  by  this  witty  writer.  We 
shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  him- 
self by-and-by.  Meanwhile  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  **  done  good  ser- 
"vice  at  Shrewsbury."  The  sacrifice  of 
the  cathedral  esUblishments,  with  a 
view  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
working  clergy,  he  has,wethink,demon- 
strated  to  be  little  better  than  the  pro- 
ject of  the  mountebank,  who  proposed 
to  teach  all  men  how  to  make  a  pair  of 
shoes  in  two  minutes.  He  was  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  and  an  eager 
audience,  who  burned  with  impatience 
to  become  possessed  of  his  secret ;  but 
when  he  produced  a  pair  of  boots,  and 
showed  them  that  his  plan  was  nothing 
more  than  cutting  off  their  tops,  they 
presently  began  to  look  very  like  April 
fools. 

Nor  is  the  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
less  forcible  or  less  felicitous,  in  de- 
scribing the  certain  effect,  upon  the 
character  of  the  church,  of  that  au^Mnen- 
tation  of  small  livings,  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  cathedrals. 

*'  The  whole  plan  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  a  ptochogony — a  generation  of 


beggars.  He  purposes,  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  cathedral,  to  create  a  thousand 
livings,  and  to  give  to  the  thousand  clergy- 
men \90L  per  annum  each  : — a  Christian 
bishop  proposing,  in  cold  blood,  to  create 
a  thousand  livings  of  130/.  per  annum 
each — to  call  into  existence  a  thousand  of 
the  most  unhappy  men  on  the  face  of  tba 
earth — the  sons  of  the  poor,  without  hope* 
without  the  assistance  of  private  fortune* 
chained  to  the  soil,  ashamed  to  live  with 
their  inferiors,  unfit  for  the  society  of  the 
better  classes,  and  dragging  about  the 
English  curse  of  poverty  without  the 
smallest  hope  that  they  can  ever  shake  it 
off.  At  present,  such  livings  are  filled 
by  young  men  who  have  better  hopes— 
who  have  reason  to  expect  good  property 
— who  look  forward  to  a  college  or  a 
family  living — who  are  the  sons  of  men 
of  some  substance,  ai\d  hope  so  to  pass  on 
to  something  better— who  exist  under  tho 
delusion  of  being  hereafter  deans  and 
prebendaries — who  are  paid  once  by 
money  and  three  tiroes  by  hope.  Will 
the  Bishop  of  London  promise  to  tha 
progeny  of  any  of  these  thousand  victims 
of  the  Holy  Innovation  that,  if  they  bebava 
well,  one  of  them  shall  have  his  butler*8 
place;  another  take  care  of  the  cedars 
and  hyssops  of  his  garden  ?  Will  he  take 
their  daughters  for  his  nursery-maids? 
and  may  some  of  the  sons  of  these 
<  labourers  of  the  vineyard*  hope  one  day 
to  ride  tho  leaders  from  St.  James's  to 
Fulham  ?  Here  is  hope — here  is  room 
for  ambition — a  field  for  genius,  and  a 
ray  of  amelioration !  If  these  beautiful 
feelings  of  compassion  are  throbbing  under 
the  cassock  of  the  bishop,  he  ought,  in 
common  justice  to  himself,  to  make  them 
known. 

<*  If  it  were  a  scheme  for  giving  ease 
and  independence  to  any  large  bodies  of 
clei^ymen,  it  might  be  listened  to ;  but 
the  revenues  of  the  English  church  are 
such  as  to  render  this  wholly  and  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  If  you  place  a  man 
in  a  village  in  the  country — require  that 
he  should  be  of  good  manners  and  well 
educated — that  his  habits  and  appearance 
should  be  above  those  of  the  farmers  to 
whom  he  preaches— if  be  has  nothing  else 
to  expect,  (as  would  be  the  case  in  a 
church  of  equal  division) — and  if  upon 
his  village  income  he  is  to  support  a  wife 
and  educate  a  family  without  any  power 
of  making  himself  known  in  a  remote  and 
solitary  situation,  such  a  person  ought  to 
receive  £500  per  annum,  and  be  furnished 
with  a  house.  There  arc  about  10.700 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  whose 
average  income  is  £285  per  annum. 
Now,  to  provide  these  incumbents  with 
decent  houses,  to  keep  them  in  repair, 
and  to  raise  the  income  of  the  incumbent 
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to  £500  per  annum,  would  require  (if  all 
the  incomes  of  the  bishops,  deans,  and 
chapters  of  separate  dignitaries,  of  sinecure 
rectories,  were  confiscated,  and  if  the  excess 
of  all  the  livings  in  England  above  £500 
per  annum  were  added  to  them,)  a  sum 
of  two  millions  and  a  half  in  addition  to 
the  present  income  of  the  whole  church ; 
and  no  power  on  earth  could  persuade  the 
present  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to 
grant  a  single  shilling  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  is  it  possible  to  pay  such  a  church 
upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
unequal  division?  The  proposed  pillage 
of  the  cathedral  and  college  churches 
(omitting  all  consideration  of  the  separate 
estate  of  dignitaries)  would  amount,  divided 
among  all  the  benefices  of  England,  to 
about  £5  I2s.  6Jd.  per  man;  and  this, 
which  would  not  stop  an  hiatus  in  a 
cassock,  and  would  drive  out  of  the 
parochial  church  ten  times  as  much  as  it 
brought  into  it,  is  the  panacea  for  pauper- 
ism recommended  by  her  majesty's  com- 
missioners. 

"  But  if  this  plan  were  to  drive  men  of 
capital  out  of  the  church,  and  to  pauperise 
the  English  clergy,  where  would  the  harm 
be  ?  Could  not  all  the  duties  of  religion 
be  performed  as  well  by  poor  clergymen 
as  by  men  of  good  substance  ?  My  great 
and  serious  apprehension  is,  that  such 
would  not  be  the  case.  There  would  be 
the  greatest  risk  that  your  clergy  would  be 
fanatical  and  ignorant;  that  their  habits 
would  be  low  and  mean,  and  that  they 
would  be  despised. 

"  Then  a  picture  is  drawn  of  a  clergy- 
man with  £  ISO  per  annum,  who  combines 
all  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  ad- 
vantages, a  learned  man,  dedicating  him- 
self intensely  to  the  care  of  his  parish — 
of  charming  manners  and  dignified  deport- 
ment— six  feet  two  inches  high,  beautifully 
proportioned,  with  a  magnificent  counte- 
nance, expressive  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues 
and  the  Ten  Commandments — and  it  is 
asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  if  such  a 
man  as  this  will  fall  into  contempt  on 
account  of  his  poverty?  But  substitute 
for  him  an  average,  ordinary,  uninteresting 
minister;  obese,  dumpy,  neither  ill-natured 
nor  good-natured;  neither  learned  nor 
ignorant,  striding  over  the  stiles  to  church, 
with  a  second-rate  wife — dusty  and  deli- 
quescent— and  four  parochial  children,  full 
of  catechism  and  bread  and  butter  :  or  let 
him  be  seen  in  one  of  those  Shem-  Ham- 
and-Japhet  buggies — made  on  Mount 
Ararat  soon  a(\er  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters — driving  in  the  High-street  of  Ed- 
monton— among  all  his  pecuniary,  sapo- 
naceous, oleaginous  parishioners.  Can 
any  man  of  common  sense  say  that  all 
these  outward  circumstances  of  the  minis- 


ters of  religion  have  no  bearing  on  religion 
itself? 

"  I  ask  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  man  of 
honour  and  conscience,  as  he  is,  if  he 
thinks  five  years  will  elapse  before  a  second 
attack  is  made  upon  deans  and  chapters? 
Does  he  think,  after  reformers  have  tasted 
the  flesh  of  the  church,  that  they  will  put 
up  with  any  other  diet  ?  Does  he  forget 
that  deans  and  chapters  are  but  mock 
turtle — that  more  delicious  delicacies  re- 
main behind?  Five  years  hence  he  will 
attempt  to  make  a  stand,  and  he  will  be 
laughed  at  and  eaten  up.  In  this  very 
charge  the  Bishop  accuses  the  Lay  Com- 
missioners of  another  intended  attack  upon 
the  property  of  the  church,  contrary  to  the 
clearest  and  most  explicit  stipulations,  (as 
he  says,)  with  the  heads  of  the  establish- 
ment" 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the 
interests  of  a  great  national  institute 
like  the  Established  Church,  should 
be  exposed  to  the  perpetual  taroper- 
ings  of  shallow,  prejudiced,  incompe- 
tent, or  unfriendly  advisers.  What 
would  be  said  if  any  other  system  or 
any  other  establishment  were  thus 
treated?  If  the  army  or  the  navy, 
for  instance,  or  the  department  of  the 
law,  were  obnoxious  to  the  criticism 
and  the  control  of  churchmen,  in  the 
same  degree  that  the  church  is  at  the 
mercy  of  civilians  and  soldiers!  How 
would  the  public  stare  if  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  brought  in  a  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  second  majors  f 
or  if  the  Bishop  of  London  originated 
those  reforms  in  the  court  of  Chancery, 
for  which,  we  hope,  that  sooner,  or 
later,  the  public  will  be  indebted  to 
Lord  Lyndhurst  ?  And  yet  it  is  our 
belief  that  either  of  those  prelates 
would  be  at  least  as  competent  to 
think  soundly,  and  to  legislate  wisely, 
respecting  the  subjects  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  as  any  of  the  lay  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  have  busied 
themselves  in  ecclesiastical  politics, 
are,  or  ever  will  be,  to  devise  projects 
of  safe  and  thorough  reform  for  an  in- 
stitute, so  important,  so  venerable,  so 
delicate,  and  so  complicated,  as  the 
Established  Church. 

But  here  we  are  stopped  all  at  once 
by  an  exclamation,  that  some  of  our 
leading  church  dignitaries  are  at  the 
head  of  the  commission  by  whom  the 
plan  at  present  under  discussion  has 
been  recommended.  Softly,  reader! 
Recommended?  As  how, pray?  Why, 
as  Falstaff  would  say,  "  upon  compul- 
sion!*' Recommended?  Ay,  as  the 
traveller  is  recommended  by  the  high- 
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wayman  to  hand  him  the  contents  of 
his  purse,  wlien  he  tcels  that  his  advisor 
possesses  an  insinuating  plausibility  not 
to  be  resisted.  We  do  not  undervalue 
the  recommendation  of  such  men  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
Bishop  of  London  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  must  not  be  imposed  upon 
us  for  more  than  they  arc  worth.  These 
prelates  sat  down  to  the  work  of  reform 
wiih  a  full  conviction  that  the  church 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 
They  felt  themselves,  and  the  establish- 
ment over  which  tliey  presided,  in  a 
state  of  sioge  ;  surrounded  by  ran- 
corous and  impatient  enemies ;  and  that 
if  something  was  not  done,  and  that 
speedily,  by  which  their  adversaries 
might  be  deprived  of  popular  topics  of 
invective,  nothing  could  avert  the  sud- 
den and  violent  overthrow  with  which 
it  was  menaced  by  those  whose  cry 
was  "  down  with  it,  down  with  it,  even 
unto  the  ground."*  The  state  of  public 
feeling,  when  the  commission  was  first 
appointed,  is  thus  described  by  the 
lively  prebendary  : — 

"  No  man  at  the  beginning  of  the  reform 
could  tell  to  what  excesses  the  new  poiver 
conferred  upon  the  multitude  would  carry 
them ;  it  was  not  safe  for  a  clergyman  to 
appear  in  the  streets.  I  bought  a  blue 
coat,  and  did  not  despair  in  time  of 
looking  like  a  layman.  All  this  is  passed 
over.  Men  arc  returned  to  their  senses 
upon  the  subject  of  the  church,  and  I 
utterly  deny  that  there  is  any  public  feeling 
whatever  which  calls  for  the  destruction 
of  the  resident  prebends.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  pruned  the  two  luxuriant 
bishoprics,  and  has  abolished  pluralities  ; 
he  has  made  a  very  material  alteration  in 
the  state  of  the  church;  not  enough  to 
please  Joseph  Hume,  and  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  but  enough  to  satisfy  every 
reasonable  and  moderate  man,  and  there- 
fore enough  to  satisfy  himself.  What 
another  generation  may  choose  to  do  is 
another  question :  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  enough  has  been  done  lor  the 
present." 

Again,  in  his  first  letter,  we  find  the 
following  passage,  which  is  not  one 
whit  too  strong  in  its  description  of 
the  fancied  compulsion  under  which 
the  Commissioners  acted,  nor  of  the 
dangers  likely  to  result  from  what  we 
must  call  their  want  of  firmness,  while 
others  denominate  it  a  want  of  modera- 
tion : — 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
Commissioners  have  done  a  great  deal 


too  much.  Reform  of  the  church  was  ab- 
solutely necessary — it  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  ought  not  to  be  postponed ;  but  I 
would  have  found  out  what  really  gave 
offence,  h.ive  applied  a  remedy,  removed 
the  nuii^ance,  and  done  no  more.  I  would 
not  have  operated  so  largely  on  an  old, 
and  (I  fear)  decaying  building'.  I  would 
not,  in  days  of  such  strong  political  ex. 
citement,  and  amidst  such  a  disposition  to 
universal  change,  have  done  one  thing 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  the  odium  against  the  Estuhlidh- 
ment,  the  only  sensible  reason  for  issuing 
any  Commission  at  all,  and  the  means 
which  I  took  to  effect  this,  should  have 
agreed  as  much  as  possible  with  institu- 
tions already  established.  For  instance, 
the  public  were  disgusted  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  rich  prebendaries  enjoying  larfi^e 
incomes,  and  doing  little  or  nothing  for 
them.  The  real  remedy  for  this  would 
have  been  to  have  combined  wealth  and 
labour ;  and  as  each  of  the  present  pre- 
bendaries fell  off,  to  have  annexed  the 
stall  to  some  large  and  populous  parish. 
A  prebendary  of  Canterbury  or  of  St. 
Paul*8,  in  his  present  state,  may  make 
the  church  unpopular;  but  place  him  as 
rector  of  a  parish,  with  8000  or  9000 
people,  and  in  a  benefice  of  little  or  no 
VHlue,  he  works  for  his  wealth,  and  the 
odium  is  removed.  In  like  manner  the 
prebends,  which  are  not  the  property  of 
residentiarics,  might  have  been  annexed 
to  the  smallest  livings  of  the  neighbour- 
hood where  the  prebondal  estate  was  situ- 
ated. The  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  furious  demand  for  reform, 
would  have  enabled  the  Commissioners 
to  adopt  a  scheme  of  much  greater  mo- 
deration than  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
possible  at  the  first  outbreak  of  popular 
indignation  against  the  church ;  and  this 
sort  of  distribution  would  have  given 
much  more  general  satisfaction  than  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Commissioners;  fur 
though  money,  in  the  estimation  of  philo- 
sophers,  has  do  ear  mark,  it  has  a  very 
deep  one  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 
The  riches  of  the  church  of  Durham 
were  most  hated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Durham ;  and  there  such  changes  as  I 
have  pointed  out  would  have  been  most 
gladly  received,  and  would  have  concili- 
ated the  greatest  favour  to  the  church. 
The  people  of  Kent  cannot  see  why  their 
Kentish  estates,  given  to  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  are  to  augment  livings  in 
Cornwall.  The  citizens  of  London  sec 
some  of  their  ministers  starving  in  the 
city,  and  the  profits  of  the  extinguished 
prebends  sent  into  Northumberland. 
These  feelings  may  be  very  unphilosophi- 
cal,  but  they  are  the  feeliugs  of^  the  mass  ; 
and  to  the  feelings  of  the  mass  the  reforms 
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of  the  church  ought  to  be  directed.  la 
this  way  the  evil  would  have  been  cor- 
rected where  it  was  most  seen  and  no- 
ticed. All  patronage  would  have  beeu 
left  as  it  was.  One  order  of  the  church 
Ivould  not  have  plundered  the  other.  Nor 
would  all  the  cnthedmls  in  England  have 
been  subjected  to  the  unconciliating  em- 
pire and  unwearied  energy  of  one  man. 

<<  Instead  of  this  quiet  and  cautious 
mode  of  proceeding,  all  is  change,  fusion, 
and  confusion.  New  bishops,  new  dio- 
ceses, confiscated  prebends — clergymen 
changing  bishops,  and  bishops  clergymen 
— mitres  in  Manchester,  Gloucester 
turned  into  Bristol.  Such  a  scene  of 
revolution  and  commutation  as  has  not 
been  seen  since  the  days  of  Ireton  and 
Cromwell !  and  the  singularity  is,  that 
all  this  has  been  effected  by  men  selected 
from  their  age,  their  dignity,  and  their 
known  principles,  and  from  whom  the 
considerate  part  of  the  community  ex- 
pected all  the  caution  and  calmness  which 
these  high  requisites  seemed  to  promise, 
and  ought  to  have  secured." 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  convic- 
tion under  which  such  men  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  laboured,  when  they 
assented  to  and  even  recommended  a 
project,  which  could  only  be  consis- 
tently patronised  by  republican  pre- 
cursors, wc  ure  relieved  from  the  pain 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  felt  in 
dissenting  from  their  authority ;  as  we 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  in  thinking 
that  they  would  themselves  now  be 
well  contented  not  to  be  taken  at  their 
word;  and  that  the  public  should  be 
satisfied  with  a  less  sweeping  destruc- 
tion of  cathedral  establishments  than 
that  to  which  they  have  given  their 
sanction. 

"  After  all,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishop  of  London  are  good 
and  placable  men  ;  and  will  ere  long  forget 
and  forgive  the  successful  efforts  of  their 
enemies  in  defeating  this  mis-ecclesiastical 
law. 

"  Suppose  the  commission  were  now 
beginning  to  sit  for  the  first  time,  will  any 
man  living  say  that  they  would  make  such 
reports  as  they  have  made;  and  that  they 
would  seriously  propose  such  a  tremendous 
revolution  in  church  property?  And  if 
they  would  not,  the  inference  is  irresis- 
tible, that  to  consult  the  feelings  of  two  or 
three  churchmen,  we  are  complimenting 
away  the  safety  of  the  church.  Milton 
asked  where  the  nymphs  were  when 
Lycidas  perished.  1  ask  where  the  bishops 
are  when  the  remorseless  deep  is  closing 
over  the  head  of  their  beloved  establish- 
ment ?" 


But  who  is  he  who  is  so  active  with 
his  water-engine  in  extinguishing  this 
conflagration,  which  threatens  destruc- 
tion to  our  cathedrals,  and  which  has 
been  kindled,  he  tells  us,  by  meddling 
and  intemperate  ecclesiastics?  The 
very  man  who,  during  his  whole  pre- 
vious life,  had  been  most  active  in  9c- 
cumulating  around  and  about  them  ttie 
combustibles,  which,  even  if  there 
could  be  found  no  rash  hand  to  cast  a 
firebrand,  must  have,  sooner  or  later, 
ignited  by  spontaneous  combustion  I 
He  ;  the  redoubted  Sidney  Smith  ;  the 
railer  against  dignities  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  ;  the  seasoner  of  profane 
jests  for  the  banqueters  at  Holland- 
house  ;  the  friend  of  Whigs  and  Whig 
measures ;  the  admirer  and  promoter 
of  the  reform  bill ;  the  man  to  whom, 
as  much  as  to  any  man  living,  it  is 
owing,  that  the  public  were  seized  with 
that  mania  for  entering  upon  untried 
courses  in  legislation,  which,  now  that 
he  himself  is  likely  to  be  affected  by 
them  in  hb  pecuniary  interests,  he  so 
forcibly  deprecates,  and  so  feelingly 
deplores !  Yes !  It  is,  indeed,  Saiil 
amongst  the  prophets!  It  b  painful 
to  witness  the  powers  which  this  old 
man  possesses,  and  to  consider  how 
they  have  been  wasted  and  abused. 
But  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that,  in  thb 
one  instance,  at  least,  he  has  made 
some  atonement  for  the  errors  of  his 
youth  and  middle  age,  by  staying,  **pro 
viriliT  the  hand  of  the  innovator,  whom 
he,  perhaps,  himself  may  first  have 
stimulated  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
destruction.  Yes  ;  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  the  old  and  wealthy  prebend 
buckling  on  his  armour  to  defend  his 
right,  and  the  rights  of  his  order,  which, 
were  it  not  for  the  youthful  efforts  of 
that  same  dignitary,  when  unbeneficed, 
and  his  political  associates,  would  never, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  endan- 
gered ! 

Well,  indeed,  may  it  be  said,  *<  hand 
tali  auxilio,  nou  defensoribus  istis,  tern- 
pus  eget.**  We  venerate  our  cathedr&lt. 
We  regard  them  as  the  connecting 
link  between  ancient  and  modern 
times.  They  bear  upon  their  aged 
fronts  an  impress  which  connects  us 
with  the  mignty  dead  ;  and  we  never 
contemplate  them  without  a  feeling  of 
reverence  and  love  for  those  by  whom 
they  were  erected.  Away  with  the 
thought  that,  rising,  as  they  do,  in 
solemn  grandeur,  amidst  the  perishable 
structures  of  ephemeral  man,  thev  do 
not  answer  a  spiritual  pur^ote«  D<«^ 
and  %tcoTi^  ^«t%  ^^  ^^-^vo^  ^^^RWft. 
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mysteriuus  instincU  to  which  they  scheme  of  the  Chaocellor  of  the  Ex- 
owed  their  origin,  even  as  deep  an-  chequer,  by  which  ecclesiastical  pro- 
swereth  unto  deep  ;  and  weighty  and  perty  was  to  be  taken  under  the  ma- 
haunting  were  the  religious  responsi-  nagement  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose, 
bilities  of  those  by  whom  they  were  by  some  improved  process,  of  squeez- 
raised  and  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  ing  out  of  it  a  surplus,  to  be  employed 
God  ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  most  as  a  substitute  for  the  odious  church 
casual  observer  to  contemplate  them  rates,  by  which  the  consciences  of  the 
n^ithout  respect  and  awe  ;  without  a  political  dissenters  were  offended, 
feeling  which  is  calculated  to  break  the  ,,  Frequently  did  Lord  John  meet  the 
charmof  the  world,  and  in  which  time  destroying  bishops:  much  did  he^m! 
18  swallowed  up  in  eternity.*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j    ^eap  of  ruins;  sweetly 

That  these  establishments  should  be  ^j^  they  smile  on  each  other,  and  much 

assailed  by  prelates  whom  we  so  truly  charming  talk  was  there  of  meteorology 

respect  as  we  do  the  Archbishop  ot  ,„d  catarrh,  and  the  particular  cathedral 

Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  ^^^^  ^^^^  pulling  down  at  each  period ; 

ismortifying  enough,  without  the  super-  tni  one  fine  day,   the  Home  Secretory, 

added  bitterness  that  one  of  the  clerical  ^i^h  a  voice  more  bland,  and  a  look  more 

ringleaders  of  the  faction  by  whom  all  ardently  afiectiooate,  than  that  which  the 

the  institutions  of  the  country  have  been  masculine  mouse  bestows  on  his  nibbling 

broughtinto  such  imminent  peril,  should  female,  informed  them  that  the  govern- 

now,  for  his  own  purposes,  appear  as  ment  meant  to  toke  all  the  church  property 

the  most  prominent  of  their  defenders,  ioto  their  own  hands,  to  pay  the  rates  out 

Just  hear  how  the  well-paid  preben-  of  it,  and  deliver  the  residue  to  the  right- 

dary   can   now  discourse   agunst  the  ful  possessors.     Such  an  effect,  they  say, 

rashness   of  those  who   are  given  to  was  never  before  produced  by  a  coup  de 

change.  He  is  speaking  of  that  notable  thSdtre.    The  commission  was  separated 

«  How  happily  the  poet,  Wordsworth,  has  cai^ght,  and  how  beautifully  ha  has 
expressed  the  above  sentiment,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  lines :— - 
«  Hail  to  the  state  of  England.     And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout, 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  church ; 
Founded  in  truth  ;  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented ;  by  the  hands  of  wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  order'd  fiiorop. 
Decent,  and  unreprov*d.     The  voice  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both. 
That,  mutually  protected  and  su8tain*d, 
They  may  endure  as  long  as  sea  surrounds 
This  favour*d  land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil. 
— And,  O  I  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious  plains  ! 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple-towers, 
And  spires  whose  *  silent  finger  points  to  heav*n  ;* 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster,  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air  which  town  or  city  breeds 
To  intercept  the  sun's  glad  beams — may  ne'er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts. 
Who,  with  ancestral  feeling,  can  perceive 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess — 
Of  ornamental  interest,  and  the  charm 
Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar, 
And  human  charity  and  social  love. 
—Thus,  never  shall  the  indignities  of  time 
Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unoppos'd ; 
Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 
Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  rage 
Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn ; 
And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 
Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow 
Upon  the  throog'd  abodes  of  busy  men, 
Deprav'd  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  minds 
Exclusively  with  transitory  things, 
An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit^ 
Of  sweet  civility  on  rustic  wilds.** 
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in  an  insUnl :  London  c1encb<^d  his  ^$t ; 
Canterbury  wai  hurried  out  by  his  cbap- 
Jaiaa,  and  put  into  a  warm  bed ;  a  so- 
lemn THcancy  spread  itself  over  the  face  of 
Gloucester ;  Lincoln  was  taken  out  in 
strong  hysterica.  What  a  noUIe  &cene 
Sergeant  Talfourd  would  have  mnde  of 
this  f  Why  are  such  talents  wasted  on 
Ion  and  the  Athenian  Captive  ? 

"  But,  after  all,^  irbat  a  proposition ; 
'  You  don*t  make  the  most  of  your  mo- 
ney :  I  will  take  your  properly  into  my 
hands,  and  see  if  I  cannot  fqueeie  a 
penny  out  of  it )  you  shall  be  regularly 
paid  all  you  now  receive,  only  if  any  thing 
more  can  be  made  of  it,  lliat  we  will  put 
into  our  own  pockets/  'Just  pull  off 
yOur  neckcloth,  and  lay  your  head  under 
the  guillotine,  and  I  will  promise  not  to 
do  you  any  harm  ;  just  get  ready  for  con- 
fiscation ;  give  up  the  management  of  all 
your  property ;  make  ut  the  cMtenuble 
managers  of  every  thing ;  let  ua  be  in* 
formed  of  the  most  minute  value  of  all, 
and  depend  upon  it,  we  will  never  injure 
you  to  the  extent  of  a  single  farthing/ 
*  Let  me  get  my  arms  about  you/  say<  the 
bear,  *  I  liave  not  the  smallest  intention  of 
squeeiing  you,'  *  Trust  your  fingers  in 
my  mouth/  sayi  the  mastifft  -  I  will  not 
fetch  blood*' 

"  Where  is  tliia  to  end?  If  Govern- 
ment are  to  take  into  their  own  hands  all 
property  which  is  not  managed  with  the 
greatest  sharpness  and  accuracy,  they  may 
•queeze  one- eighth  per  cent,  out  of  the 
Turkey  Company;  Spring  Hice  would 
become  Director  of  the  II ydro' impervious 
Association,  and  clear  a  hw  hundreds  for 
the  treasury.  The  British  Roasted  Apple 
Society  is  notoriously  mis  managed,  and 
Lord  Ji>hn  and  Brother  Litter,  by  a  care- 
ful selection  of  fruit,  and  a  judicious  ma. 
nagement  of  fuel,  would  toon  get  it  up  to 
par, 

**  I  think,  however,  I  have  heard  at  the 
Political  Economy  Club,  where  I  have 
9omi;times  had  the  honour  of  being  a  guest, 
that  no  trades  'should  be  carried  on  by  Go- 
vernments. That  they  have  enough  to  do 
of  their  own,  without  undertaking  other 
persons'  business.  If  any  savings  in  the 
mode  of  managing  ecclesiastical  leases 
could  be  made,  great  deductions  from 
these  savings  must  be  allowed  for  the  job- 
bing and  GajtpiUage  of  general  boards, 
and  all  the  old  servants  of  the  Churchy 
displaced  by  this  measure,  must  receive 
compensation. 

•*  The  Whig  Government^  they  will  be 
fexcd  to  hear,  would  find  a  great  deal  of 
patronage  forced  upon  them  by  this  mea- 
sure. Their  favourite  human  aniraal,  the 
barrister  of  sis  years*  standing,  would  be 
called  into  action*  Tlie  whole  earth  is, 
in  fact,  in  commission,  and  the  human 
f6C«  s&ted  f^otn  the  flood  are  delivered 


over  to  bapristers  of  six  yeart'  standing* 
The  anus  prt^bamii  now  Hes  upon  any 
man  who  says  he  is  not  a  commissioner  ; 
the  only  doubt  on  seeing  a  new  mftn 
among  the  whigs  i%  not  whether  he  is  a 
commissioner  or  not,  hut  whetlier  it  is 
tithes,  poor  laws,  boundaries  of  boroughs, 
church  leases,  charities^  or  any  of  the 
thousand  human  concerns  which  arc  now 
worked  by  commissioners,  in  the  Infinite 
comfort  and  sstisfactton  of  mankind,  who 
seem  in  these  days  to  have  found  out  the 
real  secret  of  life — the  one  thing  wanting 
to  sublunary  happiness --the  great  princi- 
ple of  commissiou,  and  six  years'  bmrtfs- 
tration. 

"  Then,  if  there  fs  a  belter  method  of 
working  ecclesiastical  estates — if  any  thing 
can  be  gained  for  the  church — why  is 
not  the  church  to  have  it  ?  why  is  it  not 
apph'ed  to  churdi  purposes?  what  right 
have  the  state  to  seiie  it  ^  If  I  give  you 
an  estate,  I  give  tt  you  not  only  tn  Iti  pre- 
sent state,  but  I  give  to  you  all  the  im- 
provements which  can  be  made  tipon  it^. 
all  that  mechanical,  botanical,  and  chemi- 
cal knowledge  may  do  hereafter  for  its 
improvement — all  ^e  ameliorations  which 
care  and  esperfence  can  suggest,  in  set- 
ting, improving,  and  collecting  your  rents. 
Can  there  be  such  miserable  efjuivocation 
as  to  say — I  leave  you  your  property,  but 
I  do  not  leave  to  you  all  the  improvements 
which  your  own  wisdom,  or  the  wisdom  of 
your  fellow- creatures,  will  enable  you  to 
make  of  your  property?  How  utterly 
unwortiiy  of  a  whig  government  is  such  a 
distinction  as  this! 

*' Suppose  the  same  sort  of  plan  had  been 
adopted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 1.,  and 
Ihe  legislature  had  said, — You  shall  enjoy 
all  you  now  have,  bnt  every  farthing  of 
improved  revenue,  after  this  period,  shall 
go  into  the  pocket  of  the  state, — it  would 
have  been  impossible  by  this  time  that  tht 
church  could  have  existed  at  all :  and  why 
may  not  such  a  measure  be  as  fatal  here* 
after  to  the  existence  of  a  church,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  the  present  generation, 
if  ft  had  been  brought  forward  at  the  lime 
of  the  reformation  ? 

**  There  is  some  safely  in  dignity*  A 
Church  is  in  danger  when  it  is  degraded* 
It  costs  mankind  much  lesa  to  destroy  It 
when  an  institution  is  aasociat^d  with 
mean,  and  not  with  elevated  ideas.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  subject  in  the  hands 
of  H»  B.  I  would  entitle  the  print — 
^Tiie  Bishops'  Saturday  Night;  or,  Lord 
John  Russell  at  the  Fay- table/  The 
bishops  should  be  standing  before  the 
pay^tubfe,  and  receiving  their  weekly  al- 
lowance ;  Lord  John  and  Spring  Rice 
counting,  ringing,  and  biting  the  sove- 
reigns, and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  insisting 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
given  hitn  one  which   wfts  not  weight. 
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Viscount  Melbourne,  in  high  chuckle, 
should  be  standing,  with  his  hat  on,  and 
his  back  to  the  fire,  delighted  with  the 
contest;  and  the  deans  and  canons 
should  be  in  the  back- ground,  waiting  till 
their  turn  came,  and  the  bishops  were 
paid  ;  and  among  them  a  canon,  of  large 
composition,  urging  them  on  not  to  giro 
way  too  much  to  the  bench.  Perhaps  I 
should  add  the  president  of  the  iKMml  of 
trade,  recommending  the  truck  principle 
to  the  bishops,  and  offering  to  pay  them 
in  hassocks,  cassocks,  aprons,  sborel-hats, 
sermon-cases,  and  such  like  ecclesiastical 
gear. 

"  But  the  madness  and  folly  of  such  a 
measure  is  in  the  revolutionary  feeling 
which  it  excites.  A  government  taking 
into  its  hands  such  an  immense  value  of 
property  !  What  a  lesson  of  violence  and 
change  to  the  mass  of  mankind  !  Do  you 
want  to  accustom  Englishmen  Co  lose  all 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  their  in- 
stitutions— to  inure  them  to  great  acts  of 
plunder — and  to  draw  forth  all  the  latent 
villanies  of  human  nature?  The  whig 
leaders  are  honest  men  and  cannot  mean 
this,  but  these  foolish  and  inconsistent 
measures  arc  the  horn-book  and  infantile 
lessons  of  revolution:  and  remember,  it 
requires  no  great  time  to  teach  mankind 
to  rob  and  murder  on  a  great  scale." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  principle  of 
confiscation,  which  was  implied  in  the 
proposal  to  employ  cathedral  funds  for 
parochial  purposes  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  he  thus  writes  : 

"  Suppose  parliament  were  to  seize  upon 
all  the  alms-houses  in  England,  and  apply 
them  to  the  diminution  of  the  poor-rate, 
what  a  number  of  ingenious  arguments 
might  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  this 
robbery  :  *  Can  any  thing  be  more  revolt- 
ing than  that  the  poor  of  Northumberland 
should  be  starving,  while  the  poor  of  the 
suburban  hamlets  are  dividing  the  bene- 
factions of  the  pious  dead  ?  We  want  for 
these  purposes  all  that  we  can  obtain  from 
whatever  sources  derived,*  I  do  not  deny 
the  right  of  parliament  to  do  this,  or  any 
thing  else  ;  but  I  deny  that  it  would  be 
expedient,  because  I  think  it  better  to 
make  any  sacrifices,  and  to  endure  any 
evil,  than  to  gratify  this  rapacious  spirit  of 
plunder  and  confiscation.  Suppose  these 
commissioner  prelates  firm  and  unmoved, 
when  wc  were  all  alarmed,  had  told  the 
public  that  the  parochial  clergy  were  badly 
provided  for,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  public  to  provide  a  proper  support  for 
their  ministers;  suppose  the  commission, 
ers,  instead  of  leading  them  on  to  confis- 
cation, had  warned  their  fellow-subjectt 
against  the  base  economy,  and  the  perilous 
injustice  of  seizing  on  thiit  which  was  not 


tlieirown; — suppose  they  had  called  for 
water,  and  washed  their  hands,  and  said, 
*  We  call  you  all  to  witness  that  we  are 
innocent  of  this  great  ruin  ;*-^oes  the 
Bishop  of  London  imagine  that  the  pre- 
slate  who  made  such  a  stand  would  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  less  respected  and 
less  revered  than  those  men  upon  whose 
tombs  it  must  (after  all  the  enumeration 
of  their  virtues)  be  written,  that  under 
their  auspices  and  by  their  counsels  the 
destruction  of  the  English  Church  began. 
Pity  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
bad  not  retained  those  feelings,  when,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  bishops,  the  Bishop  of 
London  proposed  this  holy  innovation  upon 
cathedrals,  and  the  head  of  our  church  de- 
clared  with '  vehemence  and  indignation 
that  nothing  in  the  earth  would  induce 
him  to  consent  to  it. 

*'  SI  mens  non  lava  faisset, 
Trqjaque  nunc  starea.  Priamique  arx  alta  ma- 
neres." 

" '  But,*  says  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, *  you  admit  the  principle  of  confisca- 
tion by  proposing  the  confiscation  and 
partition  of  prebends  in  the  possession  of 
non-residents.'  I  am  thinking  olT  some- 
thing else,  and  I  see  all  of  a  sudden  a 
great  blaze  of  light;  -1  behold  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  in  short  aprons, 
neat  purple  coats,  and  gold  buckles,  rush- 
ing about  with  torches  in  tlieir  hands, 
calling  each  other  *  my  lord,*  and  setting 
fire  to  all  the  rooms  in  the  house,  and  the 
people  below  delighted  with  the  combus- 
tion :  finding  it  impossible  to  turn  them 
from  their  purpose,  and  finding  that  they 
arc  all  what  they  are,  by  divine  permis- 
sion ;  I  endeavour  to  direct  their  holy  tn- 
novations  into  another  channel ;  and  I  say 
to  them, '  My  lords,  had  not  you  better  set 
fire  to  the  out-of-door  ofiices,  to  the  bams 
and  stables,  and  spare  this  fine  library  and 
veral  cow-houses,  of  which  no  use  is  made ; 
pray  direct  your  fury  against  them,  and 
this  noble  drawing-room  ?  Yonder  are  se- 
leave  this  beautiful  and  venerable  mansion 
as  you  found  it.'  If  I  address  the  di- 
vinely permitted  in  this  manner,  has  the 
Bishop  of  London  any  right  to  call  me  a 
brother  incendiary  ?" 

There  is  an  omission  here  which 
mqst  be  supplied  before  we  can  do  the 
worthy  and  witty  prebend  common 
justice.  We  are  determined  that  his 
over-modesty  shall  not  despoil  him  of 
his  due  reward.  The  words,  "  when  I 
am  thinking  of  something  else,"  &c., 
should  have  been  prefaced  by  a  brief 
description  of  the  nature  of  his  pur- 
suits, and  the  course  of  his  thoughts, 
down  to  the  period  when,  by  the  favour 
of  Lord  Grey,  he  obtained  rich  cathe- 
dral prefer inent<    He  should  have  told 
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us  how  he  acted  as  the  pioneer  of 
the  proflia^atc  Wliigs,  and  officiated 
occasionally  as  fugleman  to  the  sappers 
and  miners,  who,  under  one  specious 
pretence  or  another,  were  carrying:  on 
their  attacks  against  the  constitution. 
He  should  have  recounted  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation  ; 
his  strenuous  defence  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  against  the  monstrous  impu- 
tation that  they  could  ever  be  unmiud- 
ful  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ;  atnl 
the  ridicule  with  which  he  covered  the 
good  old  King,  for  the  scruples  which 
he  entertained  respecting  the  admission 
of  Roman  Catholics  to  political  power, 
in  consequence  of  the  promises  and 
vows  which  he  had  so  solemnly  made 
at  his  coronation.  He  should  have 
described  the  general  character  of  his 
political  discourses  and  reasonings,  by 
which  he  so  largely  contributed  to  that 
general  ferment  and  that  restless  desire 
of  change  which  soon  made  itself  ma- 
nifest in  the  insane  democratic  spirit 
which  began  to  actuate  the  people. 
He  should  have  taken  credit  for  the 
manner  in  which,  by  menace  and  inti- 
midation, the  measure  of  emancipation 
was  wrung  from  a  reluctant  Tory  ad- 
ministration. He  should  have  exulted 
in  that  triumph  which  his  principles 
achieved  when  Lord  Grey  succeeded 
to  office  and  power,  the  perpetuity  of 
which  seemed  almost  guaranteed  by 
the  weakness  of  the  King  and  the 
madness  of  the  people.  Sydney 
should  have  described  the  moral  earth- 
quake which  "  frighted  the  isle  from 
its  propriety,**  under  the  influence  of 
which  all  the  institutions  of  the  country 
were  rocking  and  toppling,  when  he 
got  snugly  installed  in  his  present  pre- 
ferment, and  suddenly  became  pos- 
sessed of  every  imaginable  motive  for 
saying  to  the  tempestuous  tide  of  re- 
volution— '*  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed.'*  Then,  "  when  he  is 
thinking  of  something  else,'*  totally 
unconscious  of  that  "pressure  from 
without'*  which  compelled  many  up- 
right but  timid  men  to  imagine  that 
there  was  no  safety  for  the  church  but 
in  sacrificing  a  part  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  remainder,  the  very  tir*t 
step  which  is  taken  towards  disturbing 
his  security  or  diminishing  his  com- 
forts in  the  snug  berth  in  which  he  had 
got  himself  ensconced,  causes  him  to 
start  upon  his  feet,  and  to  take  an  atti- 
tude of  indignant  defiance  against  the 
profane  though  mitred  innovators  by 
whom  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
order  are  thus  rudely  invaded.    We 


do  not  think  that  Sydney  was  duly  re- 
gardful of  his  own  great  merits  when 
he  represented  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
wanton  and  voluntary  dilapidators  of 
cathedrals  ;  and  did  not  himself  take 
credit  for  the  large  share  which  he  had 
in  causing  the  popular  phrenzy  by  which 
these  amiable  and  gifted  prelates,  no 
doubt,  imagined  tliemselves  coerced, 
when  they  proposed  that  the  splendour 
of  the  establishment  should  be  cur- 
tailed, for  the  purpose  of  extending  its 
usefuluess  and  preserving  its  cxisteuce. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  old  man  has 
gathered  wisdom,  as  he  increased  in 
years,  and  that  in  adopting  the  senti- 
ments of  the  great  and  good  friends  of 
the  establishment,  against  whom  he 
bad  exhausted  all  the  stores  of  his  wit 
and  ridicule  during  the  earlier  period 
of  his  life,  he  is  but  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  suggestions  of  reason  and  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  Wiih  every 
disposition  to  judge  of  him  charitably, 
we  cannot  think  so.  Supposing  him 
to  be  sincere  in  his  apprehension  of 
danger  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
commissioners  admit  and  act  upon  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  security  ot  the 
church  is  compromised,  were  there  no 
previous  occasions  upon  which  such 
principles  were  avowed  and  advocated 
by  his  Whig  friends,  and  which  sliould 
have  provoked  his  sturdy  reclamation  ? 
Did  the  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  the  Irish  church 
involve  no  violation  of  principle, 
which  should  have  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  one  whose  wrath  burns  so  furiously 
when  the  emoluments  of  prebendaries 
are  invaded  ?  The  church  establish- 
ment in  this  country  has  already  passed 
through  three  or  four  stages t)f  abortive 
or  pernicious  legislation,  by  every  one 
of  which  its  condition  has  been  dete- 
riorated, and  its  revenues  invaded  ; 
and  yet  in  no  one  instance  has  the 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  raised  his 
voice,  excej^t  to  speak  words  of  en- 
couragement to  the  spoliators,  from 
which  it  was  clear  that  they  had  hi* 
sympathy,  at  least,  in  invadhig  the 
riglus  of  the  Irish  clergy. 

When  ten  of  the  Irish  bishoprics 
were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues 
appropriated  to  objects  which  were 
always  before  provided  for  by  a  public 
grant,  Mr.  Smith,  although  he  might 
well  have  exclaimed  **  proximus  ardet,** 
never  insinuated  his  dissatisfaction  or 
alarm  by  even  the  gentlest  expostula- 
tion. What  was  all  that  to  him  •'  The 
rich  preferments  of  St.  Paul's  were 
still  unscathed ;  and  he  might  still  enjoy 
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his  wealthy  benefice,  secure  of  any 
coming  ill,  **  like  the  tat  weed  that 
roots  itself  at  ease  on  Lethe*s  wharf." 

A  proposal  was  made  to  extinguish 
^rom  eight  to  nine  hundred  livings, 
with  a  view  to  realise  a  fund  which 
might  be  exhibited  as  a  tangible  pro- 
duct of  the  appropriation  clause.  It 
might  be  described  as  practical  sacri- 
lege, adopted  in  order  to  give  a  colour 
of  reality  to  speculative  spoliation. 
And  yet  the  man  who  now  roars  like 
one  of  the  bulls  of  Basan  because  the 
English  Church  Commissioners  ap- 
proach with  the  intention  of  disturbing 
one  of  the  cushions  of  the  cathedral, 
upon  which,  during  an  accession  of 
gout,  he  was  resting  his  great  toe,  was 
silent  respecting  this  atrocious  measure; 
and  could  see  nothing  but  what  might 
be  well  approved  of  by  an  easy  and 
luxurious  dignitary,  in  a  proposal  to 
extinguish  in  more  than  eight  hundred 
parishes  the  blessed  light  of  the  gospel, 
to  banish  from  them  the  Church  of 
England  services  and  ministrations, 
and  condemn  the  entire  population  to 
the  darkness  palpable  of  the  Romish 
superstition ! 

During  the  very  last  session  he  saw  a 
measure  pass  into  a  law  by  which  the 
Irish  clergy  were,  at  one  blow,  deprived 
of  one-fourth  of  their  incomes ;  and 
this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
cause  of  religion,  by  creating  a  fund 
for  the  endowment  of  livings  where 
they  might  be  wanted,  or  their  aug- 
mentation where  they  were  small ;  but 
to  swell  the  already  enormous  rent-roll 
of  the  great  absentee  proprietors, 
whose  incomes  are  spent  in  Paris  or  in 
London  I  Against  this  measure  what 
saith  our  dignitary?  Why,  that  he 
highly  approves  of  it ! — that  the  Irish 
church  was  too  rich ! — that  its  clergy 
of  late  have  been  fanatical  religionists 
and  intemperate  politicians!  The 
former,  because  they  have  made  some 
efforts  to  enlighten  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics !  the  latter,  because  they  have 
been  unreasonable  and  impudent  enough 
to  complain  of  only  being  robbed  and 
murdered !  Truly,  we  have  great 
sympathy  for  the  groans  of  the  canon 
residentiary,  who  apprehends  so  awful 
a  visitation  as  the  curtailment  of  some 
of  his  own  emoluments,  when  wc  see 
with  what  utter  unconcern,  if  not 
chuckling  delight,  he  can  witness  the 
forlorn  and  the  desolate  condition  of 
the  heavily  afflicted  church  of  Ireland  ? 

Why  do  we  mention  these  things  ? 
Because,  ably  as  this  man  writes,  we 
have  no  desire  to  be  indebted  to  his 
advocacy  ;   because,    it  is  our  fixed 


belief,  no  credit  can  result  to  the 
establishment  from  such  defenders— 
because,  if  there  be  a  being  in  the 
world  for  whom  we  entertain  an  in- 
tense and  unutterable  scorn,  it  is  for 
the  gifled  churchman,  who,  while  he 
has  dedicated  himself  ostensibly  to  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  spends  his 
life  in  grasping  at  its  emoluments  with 
one  hand,  while  he  is  sappincf  its  foun- 
dations with  the  other ;  and  having,  in 
the  end,  attained  his  object  by  breaking 
his  teeth  upon  its  friends,  is  willing, 
when  his  own  interests  are  likely  to  be 
touched  by  that  levelling  spirit  of  re- 
form which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
foremost  to    encourage,    to    make    a 

Earade  of  his  attachment  by  expending 
is  slaver  upon  its  enemies ; — those 
enemies  being  no  other  than  the  weak, 
or  rash,  or  timid  churchmen,  who  had 
either  caught  the  spirit,  or  been  ter- 
rified by  the  menaces  of  the  faction  with 
which  he  had  been  long  identified  ;  and 
thought,  no  doubt,  they  were  making 
good  terms  for  the  establishment,  when 
they  were  sacrificing  what  they  deemed 
superfluous  of  its  property,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  it  against  the  further 
attacks  of  such  rude  assailants. 

But  enough  of  this.  We  have, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  moved.  That 
this  man  possesses  great  abilities — that 
he  is  an  able  reasoner  as  well  as  a  witty 
writer,  may  be  seen  even  in  those  por- 
tions of  his  pamphlets  which  have  been 
already  submitted  to  the  reader.  Nothing 
that  he  has  previously  said  or  done  can 
invalidate  the  force  of  those  objections 
which  he  now  urges  with  so  much  point 
and  spirit  against  the  procedure  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners — even  as 
nothing  that  they  or  any  of  them  may 
have  previously  said  or  done  can  recon- 
cile us  to  their  present  hazardous  inno- 
vations. But  he  must  be  a  difi'erent  man, 
and  he  must  write  in  another  manner, 
who  is  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evils, 
and  raise  a  defence  against  the  perils, 
by  which,  in  this  our  day,  the  Church  of 
England  is  beleaguered  from  without, 
and  infested  from  within.  And  our 
prayer  is,  that  Almighty  God  may 
raise  up  for  her  some  deliverer,  bjr 
whom  her  enemies  may  be  smitten  with 
blindness  and  put  to  shame,  while,  in- 
stead of  being  metamorphosed  or  mu- 
tilated by  the  curative  process  that  may 
be  employed,  she  will  be  restored  to 
more  than  pristine  health,  and  rise,  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  amidst  the  re- 
verential acclamations  of  an  approving 
people. 

It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  best  friends  of  the  establlsbmeDt 
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were  much  more  frightened  than  they 
had  ii(?ed  to  be,  when  this  commission 
was  first  appoinled  ; — or  that,  at  all 
evenl8»  a  reattiou  has  taken  place*  by 
which  the  friends  of  the  church  b;ivc 
been  re-asFnred  j  and  a  dejfree  of  in- 
terest and  vigour  ou  its  behalf  has  been 
indicated,  snliicicnt.  ro  stay  the  rubid 
viakiice  of  the  pohticd  iJissenters. 

Ill  proof  of  this  it  is  eulBeient  merely 
to  allnde  to  the  multitudinous  |}etitions 
aj^aiiist  the  insifUousscht  meof  natiumil 
education,  hy  which  the  table  of  ihe 
House  of  Cofiitnuiis  has  bt't'o  loaded, 
and  which  speak  trumpct-toniiUed  the 
sentiments  of  the  Briiish  peopb^  against 
that  meanest  and  basest,  as  well  as  most 
profligate  and  danj^erou?*  of  the  projects 
for  propitiiiiin^  the  most  ran  corn  tis  ene- 
mies of  the  church,  whiclii  liavc  charac- 
terised the  Whig- Radical  adminis- 
tration. 

The  truth  \%  even  the  best- meaning 
politicitiiis  were  unaware  ol  thi!  deep 
hold  which  ttie  Church  of  Enplaud 
had  upon  the  feelings  of  the  peopU3, 
IndPL'd,  of  relii5;ion  itself  they  know 
neither  the  height  nor  the  depth  ;  and 
it  could  nut,  therefore,  be  expected  thiit 
they  should  appreciate,  according  to  its 
real  excellence,  the  most  perfect  expo- 
nent of  genuine  Christianity,  But  not 
so  those  who  have  waited  with  a  reve- 
rential and  affectionate  assiduity  upon 
its  comforting,  ltd  elevating,  and  its  pu- 
rifying ministrations — who  have  listened, 
Sabhath  after  Sahbatb,  to  "the  sound 
of  the  church-going^  hell,*'  as  the  smn- 
mous  to  high  and  holy  converse, 
where  the  mind,  jaded  and  harassed  by 
worldly  business  found  its  necessary 
sobceand  its  suitable  repose — who  saw 
(heir  children  grow  up  around  them, 
inlialing  the  odour  of  ks  blessedness; 
and  witnessed  the  aged  departing 
from  among^st  them,  partaking^  of 
the  bt*lm  of  its  consolation  ;  —  not 
so  do  they  undervalue  that  national 
institute,  to  which,  under  Providence, 
they  feel  themselves  debtors  for  such 
inestimable  advantages;  and,  accord- 
ingly, not  only  has  the  doud  of  public 
hostility  which  threatened  to  level  our 
beloved  Sion  with  the  duat,  until  one 
stone  was  not  left  upon  another,  passed 
away  ;  but  even  its  timid  frieufis,  who 
were  disposed  to  purchase  for  it  «  hol- 
low tructv  at  the  expense  of  whiit  they 
deemed  the  h*ast  indispensable  of  its  ap- 
pend .igcs,  ami  who  deemed  themselves 
entitled  to  credit  for  their  readiness  to 
make  sacrifices  which  they  considered 
indispensable  to  its  siifety.  have  been 
surprised,  at  least,  if  not  grieved^  at 
Vol,  XIV, 


ihe  loud  and  indignant  protest  by  which 
their  recommendations  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  would  now,  we  believe,  be 
heartily  glad  that  they  had  not  become 
cons|ncuous  as  the  advisers  of  such 
suspiciaus  and,  we  may  add,  unpopular, 
arrangements. 

But  while  we  thus  erpress  ourselves 
respecting  those  who  use  the  word  re- 
IWmdtion  as  applied  to  the  church, 
wheu  they  mean  ipoiiation^  let  us  not 
for  a  moment  be  understood  as  denying 
that  many  things  vvere  and  are  neces- 
sary ILr  the  more  perfect  working  of 
the  Estalilishment»  and  for  its  freer  de- 
velopment and  more  ample  extension, 
to  fuhil  the  great  end  of  its  existence. 
Wiicn  radicals  and  infidels  and  papists 
talk  of  reform,  in  the  church  we  know 
w  hat  t  hey  me  an .  Th  ey  ta  I  k  of  abati  ng" 
a  nuisance — they  talk  of  getting  ridp 
by  any  and  by  every  means,  of  that 
which  must,  in  their  eyes,  ever  be  an 
otfence.  There  is  notliing  which  they 
mean  less  than  to  prescribe  for  it  any 
system  of  regimen  by  which  it  might, 
in  reality»he  renovated  and  invigorated, 
BO  as  to  act  with  a  more  commanding 
induence  upon  the  great  mass  of  those 
who    constitute    its    members.      The 

Kapist  prescribes  for  it,  because  ho 
atcs  it  for  its  supposed  schism  and  he* 
resy ;  the  political  dissenter,  becanse  he 
envies  it  for  its  dignified  position  and 
its  ample  possessions  ;  the  radical,  be- 
cause of  its  conservative  tendency,  and 
the  sacred  barrier  which  it  erects 
against  hasty  or  intemperate  innovation. 
They  will  therefore,  always  be  found 
united  in  the  furtherance  of  any  pro- 
ject which  has  for  its  object  the  de- 
gradation or  llie  destruction  of  our 
august  and  venerable  establishment, 
and  against  %ny  measures  of  real  im- 
provement by  which  anomalies  might 
be  corrected,  deficiencies  supplied,  and 
the  means  of  spiritual  instruction  made 
commensurate  with  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  people. 

The  true  church  reformer  is  not  a 
man  who  would  exhibit  our  spiritual 
mother  in  the  act  of  denuding  herself 
for  the  sake  of  covering  her  children  ; 
neither  would  he  forestal  the  future 
and  the  permanent  good,  in  order  to 
make  a  hasty  and  pre  cat  ions  provision 
for  present  necessities,  Onr  cathedral 
establishments,  which  so  conspicuously 
inform  us  of  what  we  owe  to  the  gene- 
rations which  arc  past,  also  significantly 
intimate  to  us  our  oblisHtions  to  those 
which  are  to  come.  They  tell  us,  with 
an  emphatic  solemnity,  that  we  are  not 
to  consider  ourselves  as  the  mere  kfe* 
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renters  of  that  system  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us,  and  whieli  gives  us 
richly  to  enjoy  so  many  unpurchaseable 
blessings;  they  forbid  us,  wiih  a  beseech- 
ing earnestness,  to  cause  or  to  suffer 
any  waste  or  dilapidation   in  the  pre- 
cious inheritance   which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  our  care  ;  and  they  admonish 
us  that  we  are  bound  by  the  holiest  of 
obligations  to  do  for  others  what  has 
been  so  amply  done  for  ourselves,  and 
not  to  be  deceived  by  any  specious  utili- 
tarian views  of  present  exigency  or 
present  good,  into  any  act  by  whicii  wo 
might  compromise  the  stability  of  that 
which  was  intended  not  more  for  our- 
flelves  than  for  our  remotest  posterity. 
In  order  that  the  church  may  be  a 
help  meet  for  the  state,  in  the  diffusion 
of  a  sound  and  elevating  morality,  it 
is  necessary  that,  in  condition,  it  should 
correspond  to  the  state,    and  present, 
in   its    several    ranks    and    orders,  a 
suitable  counterpart    to  that   variety 
of  condition  upon  which  it  is  expected 
to  act  with  advantage.     In  a  country 
like  ours,  of  old  monarchical  institu- 
tions, where  the  throne  is  connected 
with  the  peasants   cot  by   an   inter- 
mediate gradation  of  rank  which  binds 
and   consolidates   the  whole  mass   of 
the  community   into  one   harmonious 
system,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be,  in  the  spiritual  apparatus  by  which 
it  is  to  be  purified  and  elevated,  an 
adaptation  to  this   variety  of  aspect, 
and  character,  and  position,  such  as 
may  afford  a  reasonable   hope,   that, 
to  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  men, 
the  ministrations  of  religious  truth  may 
be  attended   with  advantage.      In   a 
highly  educated  community,  it  will  not 
do  to  have  a  vulgar  and  an  unlearned 
clergy.     In  an  aristocratic  society,  it 
will  not  do  to  have  a  clergy  who  have 
no  ample  possessions,  and  no  recognised 
place  amongst  the  hereditary  guardians 
of   the   constitution.      A    church,   of 
which   the    gentry   with    one    accord 
pronounce  that    their    children   must 
lote  caste  by  becoming  connected  with 
it,  can  never  command  the  same  in- 
fluence over  any  description  of  people, 
by  legitimate  means,  which  naturally 
belongs  to  that  which  is  recognised  as 
a  dignified  profession,  and  by  a  con- 
nection with  which  the  very  highest 
and  noblest  in  the  land  feel  that  they 
only  humble  themselves  that  they  may 
be    exalted.       An}"    thing,  therefore, 
which  impairs   that   condition  of  the 
Church  of  Enjjland  which  thus  holds 
it  up  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
should  never  be  thought  of  by  those 
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who  look  beyond  the  present  boar, 
and  who  are  not  willing  to  laciificet 
to  a  delusive  show  of  increased  effi- 
ciency for  the  present,  its  real  and 
permanent  efficacy  for  all  time  to 
come. 

Nor  is  the  commission  without  a 
prelate,  who,  in  consenting  to  the 
sacriHee  of  the  cathedrals,  reluctantly 
yielded  to  what  he  thought  a  sad 
necessity.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  thus  writes  :— 


"  For   myself,  I  yield  to  no  ^ 
living  in  respect  and  attachment  *to  the 
cathedral  establishments  of  our  country. 
I  am  convinced  how  important  it  is,  that 
a  church  should  possess  encouiigements 
to  biblical  learning,  as  well  as  a  proTision 
for  those  who  may  devote  their  time 
and  their  talents  to  the  study  of  thaologj 
and  literature  beyond  what  is  compatibla 
with  parochial   avocations.      That  dea- 
neries and  prebendal  stalb  are  admiimbly 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  is  proved  hj 
the    genuine    fruits    which    they    hare 
yielded   from   the    Reformation    to   the 
present  day.     I  concur  with  those  Drho 
deem   that  such  dignities,  occupying  a 
position  between  the  episcopal  and  paro- 
chial orders,  and  accessible  to  merit  in 
every  station  of  society,  contribute  to  the 
symmetry  and  strength   of   the   whole 
edifice.     I  have  myself  had  opportunities 
of  remarking  how  beneficial  these  founda- 
tions are  to  their  cities  and  neighbour. 
Loods,  in  the  influence  belonging  to  the 
conversation   and    example    of   leamedy 
pious,  and  dignified  ecclesiastics;  the  re- 
ligious and  literary  turn  which  they  com- 
municate to  society,  is  conspicuona ;  they 
form  a  point  of  union  to  the  deigy  of 
their  respective  neighbourhoods;  in  the 
support  of  charitable,  religious,  and  useful 
institutions,    they   take  the    lead;   and 
their  endowments  are  generally  expended 
in  a  manner  eminently  beneficial  to  the 
community.     I  feel,  besides,  an  almost 
personal  attachment  to  cathedral  bodies^ 
consequent  upon    my   having   pietided 
over  one  of  them  during  several  of  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life.      You  will, 
therefore,  give  me  credit  for  reluctance 
to  concur  in    any  thing    which  could 
impair  or  diminish   their  usefulness  or 
splendour.     Were  I  to  confess  my  own 
wish,  without  regard  to  circumstances^ 
it  would  be,  that  the  number  of  thoss 
appointments  should  not  be  DunNiaHJO)^ 
BUT  ENLARGED,  80  ns  to  Correspond  with 
the  increased   numbers  and  learning  of 
the  clergy ;  though  this  wish  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  condition,  that  all  such 
places  should,  agreeably  to  the  views  of 
the  founders,  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
reward  of  learning  and  of  merit.  ** 
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In  dcfeuce  of  the  cathedral  spoliation 
chcme,  wc  are  told,  that  such  preltr- 
nerits  were  not  intended  ariginaHtf  as 
tewnrds  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning.  Indeed  f  But  may  they 
not  be  made  conducive  thereto?  It 
IB  Btill  asserted  that  they  have  not 
been  so  employed.  Not,  it  will  be 
readily  g^rauicd,  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  Miould  have  been  ;  but  would  tiot 
the  adopiion  of  some  such  rule  in  the 
future  disposing-  ot  them  be  quite  as 
great  a  proof  of  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioners,  as  the  edict 
which  consigns  them  to  extinction. 

When  it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of 
the  old  boroughs  which  returned  mem- 
bers to  parliament  before  the  passing- 
of  the  reform  bill,  that  they  were  often 
the  mciiiis  of  introducing^  youn^r  men 
of  g^reul  taleiit  and  small  tortune  into 
the  legislature,  who  must  otherwise  be 
excluded  from  it  ;  and  also,  that  tfiey 
furnished  means  of  a  sort  of  indirect 
representation  to  our  distant  colonies, 
which  often  made  their  voice  to  be 
heardi  and  caused  their  interests  to  be 
attended  to,  when,  otherwise,  they 
might  have  been  disregarded  ;  no  one 
pretended  that  theae  were  not  great 
advantages,  or  that  they  did  not  fur- 
nish a  very  plausible  ground  of  defence, 
although  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
such  uses,  or  such  purposes,  never 
entered  into  the  contemplation  of  those 
by  whom  these  boroughs  were  first  en- 
franchised. In  like  manner  we  say, 
that  whiitever  may  have  been  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  cathedral  prC' 
ferments  when  they  were  first  in- 
ilituted,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
have  served,  and  that  they  may  be 
made  still  further  to  serve,  as  en- 
couragements to  the  cultivalif>n  of 
learning ;  and  unless  it  be  denied  thnt 
learning  is  necessary,  or  asserted  that 
there  are  abundant  means  for  the  sup- 
ply of  a  race  of  learned  ecclesiastics  in 
other  endowments,  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  divert  cathedral  funds  from 
so  important  an  objects 

But  parochial  exigencies  are  so 
great,  that  some  sacrifices  must  be 
made  to  meet  them  ;  the  useful  must 
always  be  preferred  to  the  ornamental  ; 
and  the  eternal  interests  of  thousands 
of  perishing  souls  ure  not  to  be  put 
Into  comjjetition,  for  a  single  moment, 
with  the  spiriinal  seniimentalism  which 
alone  can  suffer  when  the  cathedral 
establish m en ts  are  extinguished.  Now, 
we  ask,  to  what  extent  can  the  proposed 
appropriation  of  cathedral  funds  supply 
the  sijirilual  destitution  (or  which  it  is 
so  desirable  to  make  an  ample  pro* 


vision  ?  Would  they  not  be  as  the 
loaves  and  fishes  amongst  the  seven 
thousand,  but  without  the  blessing 
which  caused  the  miraculous  multipli- 
cation, by  whieh  al!  had  enough  ana  to 
Sfiare  ?  Would  they  not  be  a  mockery, 
rather  than  a  boon  ?  The  tantalizing 
drop  of  water  by  which  thirst  is  aggra- 
vated, rather  than  the  cooling  draught 
by  which  it  is  assuaged  ?  So  that 
while  they  were  destroyed  for  any  pur- 
poses of  cathedral  usefulness,  they 
would  be  utterly  insignificant  for  that 
other  important  objeqt,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  such  a  eacrifice  vrould 
be  made. 

But  the  people  will  never  contribute 
one  single  shilling  towards  such  an 
enlargement  of  the  means  of  the  church, 
as  might  enable  her  to  matriculate  the 
whole  eoiiimunityi  and  like  the  hen, 
expand  her  viings,  and  take  in  all  her 
people.  So  says  Sydney  Smith.  So 
say  better  men  than  be,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  the  Bishop 
of  London.  But  we  utterly  diU'er  from 
them.  We  conceive  that  such  a  Judg- 
ment implies  a  harsh  and  unmerited 
libel  on  the  people  of  England  ;  on 
that  noble  people  who  have  never  yet 
been  fouiitl  wanting  when  any  thing' 
great  or  good  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  pecuniary  sacrifices.  If  Sydney 
Smith  mean  that  they  would  be  very 
reluctant  to  contribute  their  money  for 
the  muUinlieation  of  that  race  of  ami- 
able ecclesiastics  who  love  a  round 
game  of  whist,  or  of  greasy,  paunch- 
bellied,  rosy-gilled  jollifiedtors,  who 
take  their  ease  in  their  prebendal  stalls, 
with  just  ahoiil  as  much  forecast  for 
eternity  as  the  horse  has  when  he 
stands  before  his  manger, — he  is  right. 
Tiiey  neither  will  nor  ought  to  raise 
funds  for  such  a  purpose.  They  cannot 
be  easily  made  to  fall  in  love  with  those 
bloated  excrescences,  those  whited- 
sepulchres,  those  vampires  who  derive 
nutriment  to  themselves  by  abstracting 
its  life's  blood  from  the  fair  form  upon 
which  they  fasten,  and  who  seldom 
leave  it  uulil  the  vital  > principle  is  ex- 
hausted ; — who  feel  the  same  sort  of 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  church 
which  the  mite  does  in  the  preservation 
of  the  cheese — indications,  at  the  same 
time,  of  its  rottenness  and  its  rich- 
ness. But  do  not  tell  us  that  the 
peo|>le  of  Eiii^land  cannot  be  made  to 
understand,  and  to  apprecinte  according 
to  their  worth,  those  life-giving  minis- 
trations, by  which  the  saving  truths  of 
the  everlasting  gospel  are  brought 
home  to  men's  business  and  their 
bosoms,  by  an  humble,  prayerful,  Ubo- 
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riou9,  and  enlightened  pastor,  who  ex- 
emplifies in  his  life  the  truths  which 
he  preaches  with  his  lips.  Do  not  tell 
us  that  an  appeal  to  Christian  liberality 
on  behalf  of  our  scriptural  church,  ac- 
companied by  such  an  exposition  of  its 
claims  to  public  support,  as  might  vin- 
dicate its  apostolic  origin,  and  display 
its  manifold  capabilities  as  the  Chris- 
tian instructress  of  an  enlightened 
people,  could  possibly  be  disregarded. 
We  have  witnessed  ourselves  what  Dr. 
Chalmers,  almost  alone,  has  already 
done  for  Scotland.  He  has  already, 
under  Providence,  been  the  cause  of 
the  building  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred churches  in  his  native  land  ;  and 
of  such  a  revival  of  the  love  by  which 
their  establishment  was  once  regarded 
by  his  countrymen,  as  has  made  vo- 
luntaryism, albeit  before  insolent  and 
rampant,  shrink  from  before  it,  and 
will,  we  have  little  doubt,  cause  it  to 
spread  and  to  flourisii,  until  this  great 
and  venerable  man  sees  his  heart's  wish 
accomplished,  by  the  extension  of 
Church  of  Scotland  services  to  the  en- 
tire mass  of  a  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion. And  do  not  tell  us  that  a  similar 
service  might  not  be  done  for  the  church 
of  England,  by  men  similarly  gifled 
and  similarly  inspired  undertaking  its 
cause  in  our  manufacturing  districts, 
and  exhibiting  the  blessings  of  which 
it  must  be  productive  to  the  myriads 
who  arc  at  present  brought  up  without 
any  adequate  sense  of  their  Christian 
responsibilities,  and  living,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  without  God  in  the 
world.  What!  Will  any  man  tell 
us  that  a  case  such  as  might  be  made 
out  upon  such  a  subject,  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
England  in  vain  ?  That  noble  people 
have  recently  shown  themselves  ready 
to  add  an  additional  burden  of  twenty 
millions  to  their  already  almost  over- 
whelming national  debt,  in  order  to 
purchase,  for  West  Indian  slaves,  the 
doubtful  boon  of  hasty  emancipation. 
And  shall  it  be  said  that  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests  of  their  own 
countrymen  are  less  dear  to  them,  and 
touch  them  less  nearly,  than  the  tem- 
poral sufferings  of  the  negro  whom 
they  have  made  such  a  splendid  sacri- 
fice to  redeem  from  bondage  ?  They 
know  not  the  people  of  England  who 
say  so.  They  know  not  the  intensity 
of  interest  which  may  be  accumulated 
round  our  venerable  Establishment  by 
an  adequate  exposition  of  its  transcen- 
dent excellence,  who  doubt,  for  a  single 
moment,  that  an  appeal,  on  its  behalf, 


to  the  wisdom,  the  sympathy,  the 
Christian  charity,  of  our  great  manu- 
facturing communities,  would  not  pro- 
duce returns  by  which  the  hearts  of 
its  friends  would  be  cheered,  and 
spiritual  sustenance  procured  for  the 
wants  of  its  spiritually  destitute  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

We  know  nothing  more  beautiful, 
nothing  more  interesting,  whether  to 
the  philanthropist,  the  philosopher,  or 
the  Christian,  than  our  parochial  sys- 
tem fully  carried  out,  so  that  all  its 
advantages  might  be  realized  in  every 
village  and  every  hamlet  throughout 
the  country.  A  community,  gathering 
round  a  church  as  their  common  centre^ 
and  taking  their  denomination  from  the 
habitation  where  they  meet,  periodi- 
cally, for  the  worship  of  their  God  ; 
a  pastor,  whom  they  respect  because 
of  his  breeding  and  condition,  and 
love  "  for  his  work's  sake,"  taking  that 
interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare  which 
becomes  one  who  is  to  account  for 
their  souls  ;  the  rising  community  duly 
instructed  in  the  great  truths  of  reli- 
gion, both  natural  and  revealed,  and 
made  acquainted  with  their  own  pecu- 
liar advantages,  in  that  system  of  doc- 
trinal truth,  and  liturgical  piety,  which 
had  been  devised  and  instituted  for 
their  edification ; — this  is,  surely,  an 
object,  which  could  not  be  contem- 
plated without  a  glowing  satisfaction 
by  any  human  being  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  kind  ;•«- 
and  we  need  not  add,  that  there  are 
many  parishes  in  which  such  a  spec- 
tacle may  be  beheld  ;  and  that,  if  only 
a  suitable  provision  were  made  to 
cause  an  adequate  extension  of  church 
ministrations,  it  is  one  which  might  be 
universal. 

But  now,  instead  of  peace,  we  have 
divisions.  Why  ?  Hear  the  language 
in  which  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  member 
for  Kilmarnock,  addressed  his  con- 
stituents at  Port  Glasgow,  and  learn 
from  it  how  the  statesman  may  profit 
by  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above. 

"  What,**  be  asks,  **is  the  cause  of  all  this 
discontent— this  muttering  and  heavinf^of 
the  popular  masses,  betokening  the  ap- 
proach of  the  gathering  storm  ?  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  written  in  characters  so  plain 
on  the  moral  aspect  of  the  nation,  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  The  population,  as  I 
have  told  you,  has  swelled,  in  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  from  eight  millions 
to  twenty-four  millions.  Our  people  are 
day  by  day  marching  forward  in  increase 
with  the  pace  of  a  gianL  In  our  large 
towns  they  are  annually  extending,   in 
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thousands  and  ton   of  thouviiids.     And 
what  increase  huve  you  made  of  those  In- 
stiiulious  which   provider  fur  tlii^  in^truc- 
titiii   of  the   people?     Why,   the   fact    h 
thk,  that  while   the  population  h&^  been 
thus   growing    ffom    eight    lo    four-mul- 
iweiity  million*,   the   tnstitmions  for  the 
itrstruclion   of  the  people  have  remained 
stationary  1       How,    tJien^   can  any  man 
wonder  that  there  should  be  ttiousauds  of 
our   cotintrymen  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  when  statesmen  have  done  no- 
thing for  their  moral   improvement  ?     H 
it  wan  wise  In  statesmen  to  provide  the  ex- 
ibiing   churches  and  schooU  for  the  in- 
struction of  itie  people,  when  Scotland  he- 
came    connected    with    England    at    the 
Union*,  surely  it  must  be  monstrously  nn^ 
wise  in  u«  to  have  done  nothing  since  that 
time    to  add  to   that   provision ;  and    no 
wonder  that  these  neglected  people  should 
have  become  a  pri^y  to  tlie  arts  i>f  dema- 
gogues.     We  have  gone  on  with  our  ma- 
nufacture!,— wo  have  gone  on  with  our 
trade   and  our   commerce;  but  we  have 
not  gone  on  to  make  provision  for  the  in- 
itructton  of  our  people,  who  have  increas* 
cd  along  with  them*      We  have  run   our 
railways — we   have   increased   our  roads 
snd  cnnals— we   have  extended  our  ship- 
ping—  we  have  built  factories  ;  and  all  this 
while,   the  human  heings  who  have  been 
I  gathering  around  us  have  been  allowed  to 
^  temain  as   ignorant  as  ever^as  unedu- 
cated as  even  And   yet  we  have  expected 
Hiey  iihould  also  remain  a;  peaceable  as 
ever.      If  they  are  to  be  left  in  this  state 
of  ]'gnorAnce»   they    will   tear  society  to 
pieces.      Our  manufactures  cannot   stand 
— our   commerce   cannot   ^tand,    in    the 
midiikt  of  on  ignurant  and  prejudiced  pco< 
pie.     What   course»   then,   you  ask  me, 
ought  lo  be  pursued?      Our  present  mi- 
nisters admit  that  we  tnu«t  Ixave  an  Es- 
[  fablifihed  C'hurch.     Why  ?     Not  because 
ijt   191  an   old    institution,    but  because  it 
|4preiids  religious  truth  and  sound  princi* 
jiles  amongst  the  people.      For  the  good 
of  the  people — that  is  the  rea &on  why  an 
1  ^ivtablii^hed  Cbur<  h   ought  to  be  upheld. 
I  X^on^t  talk  to  me  pf  its  being  an  old  and 
venerable  institution,  and  that  therefore  it 
must  be  maintained.    It  wa«  instituted  for 
t!ie  inslnittion  of  the  people — it  is  main* 
tained  for  the  good  of  the  jwople.      That 
iia  ibe  priticiple  of  an  E^tahlishtd  Churck 
Then  wa&  thetL'  cvtir  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  ^ane  men,   as  to   keep  up  the  Eii* 
tnhlishcd  Church  in  the  same  condition  iu 
which    it  w.m  fitted,    in  1 7U0,    Fur  the  in- 
atruction  of  eight  millions  of  piople,  when 
Ihat   number   has  twelU'd  to  sixteen   mil- 
lion*   more?       And    when    this  state  of 
things  produces  its  natural  ettVcts  in  the 
diikGontent  and  lurbulcnce  of  the  neglected 
our  ministers  express  great  sur- 


prise^  and  wonder  what  can  he  the  grier- 
ance  of  which  tliey  complain.     ITiey  have 
left  them  tu  a  state  of  ignorance  and  vice, 
and  yet  they  wonder  why  they  are   not  iu 
a    condition    of   contentment  and  peace. 
I   don't  care  who  the  miniiters   may  he ; 
I    am   speaking   of  all    the  governmcnia 
who    have  existed  in  this  country  within 
the  period  to  which   1   have  referred.     It 
is  all  one   to  me  whether   the  miniiter  Is 
Sir  Robert   Petil  or  Lord  Meibournc.     I 
say,  when   the  population  is  growing  up 
uninstructed,     and    when    the    minister 
sleeps  and  folds  his  hands  in  this  «tate  of 
things,  he  is  tike  the  man  who  sleeps  and 
folds  his  hands  amidst  ilie  dykes  in  Hol- 
land, when  they  are  breaking  op,  and  the 
water  is  bursting  in  upon  him.      Such  Is 
the  conduct  of  the  mini^iter  who  feeds  his 
friends,  and  dis^tributes  his  patronage,  and 
enjoys  his  place,  regardless  alike  of  the 
danger  which  threatens  the  national  inte*^ 
rests,   and  of  tlie  welt  are  of  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland.      Have  the  minis- 
ters done  any  thing  to  redress  this  state  of 
things?     They  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
aggravate  it.     Ivord  Meibournc  and  I^ord 
John  llussell   were  commissioners  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  as  commission- 
ers they  both  admitted  in  their  report  that 
the  destitution   of  that  E«>tabhiihment  lu 
regard    to    church    accommodation    wai 
enormous.     Have  they  increased  the  pro- 
vision oi  the  EngHsli  establifhment  ?  why 
they  attempted  to  commit  a  petty  larceny 
OH  the  Church  ot  Engbnd.     Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  extend  its  provisionS|  and 
give  Uie  people  mote  church  accommoda- 
tion, they   brought  a  hill   into  parliament 
in  which  they  attempted  to  peel  and  strip 
olf  pieces   of  the    Church   of  England. 
And  what  have  they  done  in  the  Church 
of  Ireland?     They  cutoff  part  of  that 
Churchy    and  attempted    to  cut    of[  still 
more  ;  and  otie  of  the  members  of  tlio  go- 
vernment—one of  the   confidential  advi- 
sers of  the  cabinet — declared  last  session, 
in  his  place  tn  parliament,,  that  the  Irish 
Church    must   be    pulled    down.      What 
have  they  done   for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land }     They  instituted   an    Inquiry,  and 
proved — proved   to   thtlr  own  condemna- 
lion — by  the  report  of  their  commissioners, 
that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
iu  .Scotland  totally  devtittite  of  religious 
iostfuction  ;   and    instead    of  proceeding 
Rh  honest  men  to  redvem  their  pledge,  and 
nnply  the  renjedy,  they  tokl  us  tlicy  would 
give  us  no  reaicdy  whatever.      They  Imve 
uttcmpted  the  robbery    of   the  Church  of 
England,  the  spoliation  of  tlie  Church  of 
Irvhind,  and  the  starvation  of  the  Church 
nf  Scotland.    This  is  the  way  ihey  supply 
the  enoimous  moral  wants  of  this  country, 
^this  is  the  remedy  lliey  offer  for  the  in* 
creasing  ignorance   oT  the  people  of  this 
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counixy — this  is  the  provision  they  make 
for  ite  wretchedness,  and  degradation,  and 
growing  danger.'* 

Much  have  we  to  say  respecting 
church  reform,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  ;  but  the  space  to  which  this 
paper  has  already  extended  forbids 
more  than  the  briefest  notice  of  the 
topics  to  which  we  would  fain  advert 
at  greater  length,  could  we  do  so 
without  exceeding  our  proper  limits, 
or  disturbing  previous  arrangements. 

And  firstly,  respecting:  the  appoint- 
ment of  bisiiops,  is  it,  or  is  it  not  de- 
sirable that  some  rules  should  be  laid 
down  respecting  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  in  that  particular;  seeing 
that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  church 
may  now  be  exposed  to  a  sinister  influ- 
ence from  popbh,  or  radical,  or  infidel 
advisers  ? 

Next,  respecting  their  number, 
ought  they,  or  ought  they  not,  to  be 
augmented,  both  in  relation  to  the 
growing  population,  and  as  an  indis- 
pensable pre-requisite  for  that  subdi- 
vision of  parishes,  which  should,  un- 
doubtedly take  place.  No  one  man 
can  do  the  work  of  ten  ;  and  that  one 
man  is  called  upon,  to  do  so  when  he  is 
burdened  with  the  cure  of  twenty  thou- 
sand souls? 

Then,  respecting  the  manner  iu 
which  appointments  to  beuefices  take 
place,  ought  there,  or  ought  there  not, 
to  be  some  regulations  adopted  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  pa- 
tronage, and  be  a  protection  to  the 
patron  himself  against  those  domestic 
solicitations,  and  those  natural  partia- 
lities, which  often  pervert  the  good  and 
*•  blind  the  wise"  in  their  discharge  of 
such  a  sacred  duty?  And  here  we 
cannot  avoid  expressing  the  strong  dis- 
gust which  we  experienced  at  seeing 
the  grave  question  of  the  extinction  of 
cathedral  establishments,  for  the  supply 
of  parochial  necessities,  converted  into 
a  vulgar  squabble  scarcely  superior  in 
dignity  to  that  which  takes  place  be- 
tween Punch  and  Judy.  Old  Sydney 
Smith  contends,  tooth  and  nail,  for 
the  sacred  and  indefeasible  rio:ht  of 
the  corps  of  a  cathedral  to  the  disposal 
of  all  their  good  things,  and  the  rea- 
sonableness of  regarding  them  as  pro- 
visions for  their  children  or  connexions. 
Well  may  he  despair  of  getting  up  any 
force  of  public  optnioo  in  favour  of  so 


stupid  an  iniquity.  The  only  mode 
for  causing  church  patronage  now  to 
be  regarded  as  sacred,  is  to  show  that 
those  who  hold  it  regard  it  as  a  sacred 
truit ;  and  the  worthy  prebendaiy  may 
well  believe,  that  if  he  and  his  follow- 
ers misappropriate  it  for  one  purpose* 
the  public  at  large  will  have  little 
scruple  in  misappropriating  it  for 
another. 

Again,  respecting  the  learning  of  the 
clergy,  ought  there  or  ought  there  not, 
to  be  some  fixed  provision  by  which 
lettered  men  might  be  lefl  at  ease, 
to  the  enjovment  of  that  quiet  and 
leisure  whicli  are  so  favourable  to 
devotional  contemplations ;  where,  to 
use  Hooker's  happy  words,  they  may 
**  see  God's  blessings  spring  from  their 
mother  earth,  and  eat  their  bread  in 
peace  and  privacy  ?" 

But  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  have 
suggested  to  our  readers  these  preg- 
nant interrogatories.  All  men  see  that 
the  church,  as  at  present  situated,  is  ia 
a  position  most  anomalous.  All  that 
influence  over  it  which  was  safely 
lodged  with  the  executive,  when  every 
man  must  be  a  churchman  in  order  to 
be  an  adviser  of  the  crown,  may  no 
longer  be  safely  lodged  there,  now  that 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  church  may, 
at  any  moment,  be  called  to  the  coun- 
cils of  the  sovereign,  and  entrusted 
with  the  disposal  of  its  highest  pre- 
ferments. This,  alone,  should  cause 
every  true  churchman  to  awaken  to  a 
sense  of  the  common  danger.  Already, 
in  this  country,  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
becoming  awfully  manifest.  Baron 
Fortescue  need  only  go  on  as  he  has 
commenced,  and  exercise  the  power 
entrusted  to  him  by  law,  in  oraer  to 
work  the  degradation  and  the  ruin  of 
the  establishment  in  a  manner  far  more 
complete,  than  he  would  have  been 
enabled  to  do  by  the  most  hostile  pro- 
ceedings to  which  he  could  be  a  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  if  some- 
thing be  not  done,  and  that  speedily,  to 
remedy  this  deplorable  state  of  things, 
and  to  give  the  church  the  same  ex- 
emption from  hostile  influence,  and  the 
same  protection  and  the  same  discre- 
tion in  the  management  of  its  affairs, 
which  belongs  to  every  other  denomi- 
nation of  Christians,  the  time  is  not 
very  far  distant  when,  as  a  national 
institute,  it  must  pass  away. 
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It  is  no  mora  than  miglit  bo  expected 
that  in  two   countries  like  France  and 
England,   wliere    civiliziition  bas    ad* 
Tanced  more  especially  tlian   in  any 
other  part  of  liie  globe,  a  continual 
rivalry  should  be  ever  kept  up  on   the 
score  of   their  individual  advantages 
and  instilutioiij.     The  petty  warfare  of 
farce^writersand  vaudcvilists,  reproach- 
ing the  one  as  a  nation  of    "  perru- 
quiers,"  and    the   other  as  a    land  of 
beef-eating  sots,  has  most  happily  come 
to  an   end.     Contemptible  as   it    un- 
doubtedly was,  it  still  sufficed  to  per- 
petuate the  old  grudge  between  the  t^  o 
kin^doms^  and,  so    long  as    it   lasted, 
mo&t  effectually  prevented  any  well- 
KTounded   intelligence  between  them. 
We  well  remember,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  when    "  Les    Anglais  pour  rire  " 
bruughl  crowded  houses  to  the  Porte 
St.  Martin,  to  see  Potier  perform  the 
character   of   an    English  lady,  with 
Vork  tan   long  gloves,   a  coal-scuttle 
bonnet,  and  leather  laced  boots.     The 
ludicrous  blnnders  in  English-French, 
and  absurd  caricature  of   our  English 
walk  and  demeanour  were  irresistibly 
droll  and  arousing  ;  but  still  the  repre- 
sentation was  intended  for  something 
more   than  to  excite  a  good-natured 
laugh   at  our  eatpensct  and   so  was  it 
most  properly  regarded   by  the  then 
English  Ambassador,  who  at  once  ap- 
pealed to  the  government,  and  had  the 
piece    suppressed.      We  doubt    very 
much  if  the  French  public   would  ap- 
plaud it   now,  and  still    more  if  Lord 
Grunville  would    deem  it   worth    his 
while  to  notice  it  in  any  way  ;  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  that    any  much  greater  cor- 
diality in  reality  exists  between  ibe  two 
great  rivals,  but  certainly  a  better  tone 
of  feeling,  and  one  more  in  accordance 
with  bon  usage,  has  sprung  up  ;    and 
where  we  formerly  sneered  at  and  ridi- 
culed, we  are  now  content  to  argue  and 
discuss.      We,    upon   our    sides,    are 
quite  ready  to  believe  that  the   French 
do  something  else   besides   eat   frogs, 
and  they  are  equally  willing  to  conless 
that  the  current  amusements   of  Eng- 
land take  a   wider  range  than  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  old  caricature   of  Louis 
jDix-huit,  returning  to  his  country  rubi- 
cund and  luaty — when  to  the  question, 

*■  Que  pourriex  Toas  (alrevu  Aoglotetre?" 
he  replies, 
••  Kous.DiBD§reoDs  roet-Wj  et  pammet  de  ten«i!* 


Leaving  the  question  of  dress,  equU 
page,  and  cookery  to  individual  tastes, 
we  have  entered  the  lists  upon  more 
weighty  aud  important  grounds — our 
representotive  systems,  our  monarchies, 
our  cooimerciai  productiveness,  and 
our  codes  of  law%  With  the  latter  we 
shall  occupy  ourselves  for  the  present, 
reaerving  some  notices  of  the  other 
topics  for  a  future  period. 

It  is  a  constant  subject  of  remark  by 
foreis^ners,  that  our  English  laws,  framed 
and  based  as  they  are  upon  our  un  de- 
viating respect  for  personal  freedom  as 
a  birthright,  favour  the  escape  of  the 
guilty  in  many  more  eases  than  with 
them.  The  privilege  of  the  accused  to 
refuse  answering  all  questions  that  might 
tend  to  his  crimination,  strikes  them  aa 
sapping  the  whole  principle  by  which 
crime  Is  detected,  and  they  scruple  not 
to  call  it  absurd  and  ridiculous — while 
they  see  nothing  unfair  or  unreasonable 
in  the  artful  cross-examination  to  whkE 
the  Procureur  du  roi  Bubniitssome  poor 
unlettered  and  perhaps  innocent  pea- 
sant Both  extremes  have  their  disad- 
vantages ;  but  so  long  as  we  esteem  it 
an  axiom  in  our  code  that  *'  it  were 
better  ninety-nine  guilty  men  should 
escape  than  that  one  innoeentman  should 
suffer,*'  our  practice  is  not  only  more 
humane,  but  more  just.  Whatever 
right  we  may  exercise  over  the  persons 
and  properties  of  the  evil-doer,  we 
have  clearly  none  over  the  unoffending^ 
one.  ^ 

It  Is  not  upon  such  principles  as 
these  that  French  laws  proceed.  The 
war  of  extermination  against  crime 
gives  no  quarter.  The  guilty  man,  or 
the  **  prevenu" — for  with  them  it  is  the 

aame is   surrounded  by   snares,   and 

encompassed  by  spies — his  habits  noted» 
his  chance  expressions  weighed— his 
looks  are  studied— his  very  sleep  is  not 
sacred.  Meanwhile  the  law  appears  to 
slumber.  Rocked  Into  security  by  the 
hope  of  escape  or  the  consciousness  of 
innocence,  the  suspected  man  knows 
nothing  of  the  mine  which  is  ready  to 
explode  beneath  him.  At  last  the  fatal 
hour  arrives  ;  he  is  committed  to  gaol, 
and,  after  some  days*  confinement, 
brought  forth  to  sustain  the  attack  of 
ihe  public  prosceutor^ — for  such  it  really 
is—who  invariably,  in  his  eross-exa* 
tnination,  ure-Bupposes  the  guilt  of 
the  accused. 
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Suppose  him  innocent,  and  think  for 
an  instant  what  his  feelings  must  be. 
His  position  in  the  dock  is  in  itself  an 
ignominy  ;  circumstantial  evidence  is 
brought  against  him  which,  even  to 
himself,  is  staggering  to  his  reason. 
His  answers  are,  perhaps,  broken  and 
uncertain  at  first — then  afterwards,  as 
his  inferior  intellect  yields  beneath  the 
practised  talent  of  his  assailant,  be- 
come equivocal  and  even  contradic- 
tory. His  truth  is  shaken — his  confi- 
dence in  himself  broken — what  are  the 
chances  that  he  escape  ?  Such  is  the 
history,  in  a  few  words,  of  a  French 
criminal  trial.  We  have  witnessed 
many  such,  and  always  with  but  one 
feeling — that  of  horror  and  disgust. 
But  the  evil  ends  not  here  ;  and  the 
very  fault  the  practice  was  adopted 
to  correct  is  absolutely  encouraged  by 
its  employment.  In  the  very  same 
ratio  that  the  innocent  man  is  exposed, 
by  the  risk  of  a  confusing  and  terrify- 
ing cross-examination,  the  guilty  one 
is  favoured  if  he  be  a  man  of  clever- 
ness, by  the  opening  this  affords  to  a 
most  artful  species  of  defence.  A  case 
of  the  kind  lately  came  before  my 
notice. 

Carl  Shumacher,a  German  physician, 
was  accused  before  the  **  Courd' Assizes 
of  Seine  et  Marne,"  of  having  caused  the 
death  of  his  friend,  Heinrich  Rbein- 
hausen,  by  poison.  These  two  persons, 
both  men  of  education  and  family,  had 
met  at  Cologne,  where  a  controversy 
upon  the  subject  of  one  of  Shu- 
macher's  medical  theories  had  made 
them  acquainted.  Rhcinhausen  had 
been  at  first  a  bitter  antagonist  ;  but 
subsequently  became  a  strong  advo- 
cate and  warm  supporter  of  the  new 
discovery.  A  close  intimacy  followed, 
and  Rheinhausen,  who  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  a  young  lady  in  that  city, 
introduced  his  friend  Shumacher  to  the 
family,  where  he  soon  became  a  fre- 
quent visiter.  So  far  all  went  on  well  : 
the  union  between  Rheinhausen  and 
his  fiancee  only  waited  for  some  pecu- 
niary arrangements,  which  required  a 
few  months  ;  and  it  was  advised  that 
to  pass  the  interval  Heinrich  should 
accompany  Shuniacher  into  Switzer- 
land, where  he  was  about  to  make  a 
short  tour.  While  these  arrangements 
were  pending,  Shumacher,  who  was  a 
man  possessed  of  great  conversational 
powers,  and  highly-gifted  in  many  ways, 
contrived  to  weaken  the  feeling  of  the 
young  lady  for  her  betrothed  husband. 
He  affected  to  feel  desperately  in  love 
with  her,  and  only  to  be  withheld  from  iU 


avowal  by  his  attachment  to  his  friend. 
In  this  way  matters  remained  till  the 
eve  of  their  departure  for  Switzerland, 
when  Shumacher  made  a  confession  of 
his  feelings  to  her,  and  obtained  in  re- 
turn an  acknowledgment  that  she  loved 
him.  The  next  morning  the  two  friends 
departed. 

They  had  been  absent  about  three 
months  when  they  arrived  at  Barege. 
Here  Rheinhausen  falling  suddenly  il!» 
was  tended  by  his  companion  with  the 
utmost  solicitude,  who  himself  made 
up  all  the  medicines  which  were  admi- 
nistered. Rheinhausen  grew  worse, 
and  on  the  second  day  after  his  being 
seized,  Shumacher  departed  from  Ba- 
rege for  Geneva,  telling  his  friend  that 
finding  his  state  precarious,  he  should 
go  for  his  brother,  who  was  a  pretre  iii 
that  city,  and  bring  him  to  see  him. 
The  next  morning  Rheinhausen  died. 
The  circumstances  which  attended  the 
whole  case  were  sufficiently  suspicious 
to  cause  inquiry  :  an  autopsie  of  the 
body  was  performed  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  and  it  was  pronounced  that 
Rheinhausen  had  died  of  poison. 

Shumacher  had  meanwhile  lefl  the 
country,  and  all  search  after  him  proved 
fruitless  at  the  time.  About  six  months 
after  these  events  took  place.  Made- 
moiselle de  Branen,  the  fiancee  of 
Rheinhausen,  left  Cologne  to  visit  some 
friends  at  Vichy,  where  she  was  soon 
joined  by  Shumacher,  who  was  quite 
unknown  there,  and  who  had  been  in 
constant  correspondence  with  her  ever 
since  their  parting — she  never  having 
heard  any  rumour  of  his  imputed  guilt 
whatever.  Their  acquaintance  conti- 
nued for  some  time,  and  at  length  he 
proposed  to  marry  her.  He  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  day  fixed — when, 
walking  one  morning  in  the  promenade 
of  the  town  he  was  arrested  by  the 
commissaire  of  police,  and  thrown  into 
prison. 

These  affairs  march  rapidly  in  France. 
He  was  brought  to  trial ;'  and  then 
came  forth  that  most  ingenious  species 
of  defence,  in  allusion  to  which  1  have 
mentioned  these  circumstances. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  Procureur  du  roi 
to  throw  even  discredit  upon  his  con- 
duct failed  utterly.  He  represented 
himself  as  having  treated  his  late  friend 
upon  their  own  mutual  system  of  me- 
dicine, in  which  alone  they  had  any 
confidence.  He  acknowledged  that 
prussic  acid  had  been  largely  adminis- 
tered, but  asserted  that  the  greatest 
benefit  was  always  the  result.  His 
very  desertion  of  Rheinhausen  he  ap- 
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pealed  to  as  a  proof  of  hh  attachment, 
as  having  undertaken  a  long  journey 
merely  to  relieve  his  miod.  He  ad- 
verted to  his  reiuTu  to  France  ai  a 
proof  of  his  innocence — sach  &  course 
beiii^^  certain,   if  he    were  i^uiltVt  to 

ijrove  his  ruin.  Finally^  bis  letters  to 
Vlailemoiseile  de  B  run  en  were  pro- 
dncedj  in  which  expressions  throwing 
out  vui^iie  hopes  ot  one  day  realising 
bis  wishes  respecting  her,  were  Ire* 
quenlly  met  with.  These  lie  explained 
by  an  sibsolutc  and  direct  reference  to 
the  "  Dictionairede  1' A  cade  mi  e/'  where 
the  aig:nificalion  he  pretended  to  have 
put  opon  them  was  really  found,  and 
gave  a  very  favourable  view  of  his 
meaning.  Tbis>  being*  a  German,  waa 
a  most  iidmiruble  explanation,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  cotirt  strongly  in  his 
favour.  His  examination  lasted  above 
five  hours,  and  when  it  concluded  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  person  in  the 
crowded  tribunal  who  did  not  believe 
him  innocent  ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of 
all  this*  evidence  came  out  stibseqiiently 
from  other  witnesses,  thai  Rhcinhatisen 
had  been  poisoned*  and  that  he  himself 
knew  it  ;  and  Shnmacher  made  a  cnn- 
fession  of  his  guilt  by  a  letter  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Branen  the  evening 
preceding  his  appointed  exoculion, 
when  he  committed  suicide  in  the  gao). 
Now,  it  may  be  replied  that  every 
portion  of  this  defence  might  IvAvt* 
been  made  according  to  our  English 
laws  by  the  system  adopted  in  our  cri- 
minal trials  ;  but,  mark  the  difitrencCt 
Here  the  accused  stood  forth  in  the  be- 
ginning, not  charged  as  with  us  by  a 
long  imiictment  setting  forth  his  crime* 
and  supported  by  evidence,  as  wit- 
ness after  witness  came  forward  and 
aitestetl  to  each  portion  which  came 
under  their  cognizance.  He  stood  not 
under  the  weighty  impression  which 
impured  guilt  conveys,  but  at  once  by 
putting  his  own  construction  upon  every 
litite  of  the  charge,  established  a  cha- 
racter IjclWe  the  jury  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  his  chances  of  escape. 
And  this  a  clever  and  ingenious  man, 
however  guilty,  may  always  do  ;  while 
the  ignorant  and  uninformed,  howcvtr 
consciou*  of  his  innocence,  may  break 
down  by  the  artful  attack  of  »  Procu- 
reur,  who  numbers  his  triomplis,  like 
an  Indian  savage,  by  the  scalps  of  his 
victims.  And  thus  we  return  to  our 
former  assertion,  thiit  this  mode  of  con- 
ducting a  trial  not  onlv  is  prejudicial  to 
the  chances  of  the  guiltless  man's  asser- 
tion of  his  innocence,  but  also*  and  in 
nearly  as  great  &  proportion,  strongly 


favours  the  really  criminal,  if  he  be 
endowed  with  cleverness,  to  effect  his 
e&cupe.  The  former  is  the  butt  of  a 
brow-beating-  and  insulting  attack  :  the 
latter,  from  his  superior  ability,  is  treated 
with  a  caution  almost  bordering  on  re- 
spect, for  it  is  a  gladiatorial  combat,  in 
whirh  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  the 
antti^onist  are  well  weighed  and  pon- 
dered over  by  his  assailant. 

So  much  tor  one  side  of  the  picture. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other.  Chance 
and  that  spirit  of  inquiry*  which  Piiul 
Pry  excuses  in  himself  by  calling  It  the 
characloristic  of  the  age,  on t-e  led  us 
to  visit  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Charen- 
ton.  Amid  the  many  sad  and  afOicting 
instances  of  debasf>d  and  degraded 
humanity  we  met  with,  one  man  struck 
us  most  particularly.  He  was  about 
five-and -thirty  years  of  age,  tall  and 
well-built,  with  a  lofty  forehead  and  a 
deep-set  penetrating  eye,  Tfie  whole 
character  of  his  head  was  highly  intel- 
lectual ;  but  the  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures was  melancholy  and  depressing 
beyond  any  thing  my  words  can  give 
an  idea  of.  The  fucc  waa  deadly  pale, 
and  marked  by  small  hlue  veins  ;  and 
the  dragged  mouth  and  downcast  look 
bespoke  utter  despair.  He  never  nO'* 
tieed  the  persons  about  him,  but  stared 
fixedly  at  vacancy,,  and  muttered  con- 1 
stantly  in  a  broken  and  supplicating 
voice,  as  if  entreating  forgiveness  of 
some  gr^at  and  heinous  crime, 

"  Will  he  recover?*'  said  we,  as  we 
turned  to  leave  the  spot. 

"  Never,''  said  the  keeper.  **  hts  Ul|| 
madness  never  curable." 

On  our  return  to  Paris  M.  E- — -, 
the  celebrated  jihystcian*  who  had  ac- 
companied u*  to  Charenton,  gave  us 
the  foilowing  brief  account  of  this  nian*9 
case: — 

Monsieur  Eugene  S had  so  bril- 
liantly distinguished  himself  in  his 
career  at  the  French  bar*  that,  at  the 
early  aee  of  twenty-eight  he  waa 
named  Procurenr  du  roi,  an  office  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  of  our 
attorney-general.  To  a  great  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  rarely  attain- 
able at  so  early  a  period  of*  life,  he 
united  the  gift  of  a  most  convincing 
eloquence  ;  and,  stranger  still*  a  tho* 
rough  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
in  all  its  shapes  and  phases,  which 
seemed  absolutely  incompatible  with 
his  habits  of  close  study  and  seclusion* 
There  was  no  art  nor  "metier"  with  the 
details  of  which  he  was  unacqirjinted  i 
no  rank  or  walk  in  life*  whose  feelingt 
and  prejudices  he  could  not  dip  into, 
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and  identify  himself  with.  The  rery 
dialect  of  the  lowest  classes  be  had 
made  his  studj,  and  from  the  patois 
of  Normandy,  to  the  outlandish  jaigoa 
of  the  Gascogne,  he  was  familiar  with 
all.  Talents  like  these  were  not  long 
in  establishing  the  fame  of  their  pos- 
sessor, and  before  he  had  been  four 
years  at  the  bar,  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  was  more  feared  as  a  rival 
by  his  colleagues,  or  dreaded  as  an 
accuser  by  the  criminal.  This  to  a 
French  avocat  was  the  pinnacle  of 
professional  fame. 

As  his  practice  extended,  his  labour 
at  home  became  much  ereater  ;  fre- 
auently  he  did  not  leave  his  study  till 
daybreak,  and  always  appeared  each 
mominur  at  the  opening  of  the  court« 
The  eTOct  upon  his  health  was  evident 
in  his  pallid  look,  and  his  figure,  for- 
merly erect  and  firm,  becoming  stoop- 
ed and  bent ;  the  life  of  excitement  his 
career  presented,  left  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  society  or  amusement; 
and  his  existence  was  thus  one  great 
mental  struggle. 

All  who  understand  the  nature  of  a 
trial  for  life  and  death  in  France,  are 
aware  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  drama,  in  which  the  Procureur 
da  roi  plays  the  principal  character; 
and  whose  success  is  estimated  by  but 
one  test — the  conviction  of  the  accused. 
There  is  no  preparation  too  severe,  no 
artifice  too  deep,  no  plot  too  subtle  for 
the  advocate  upon  occasions  like  this ; 
he  sets  himself  patiently  to  learn  the 
character  of  the  prisoner,  his  habits, 
his  feelings,  his  prejudices,  his  fears'; 
and  by  the  time  that  the  trial  comes  on 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  lead- 
ing trait  and  feature  of  the  man. 

In  combats  like  this  our  advocate*s  life 
was  passed ;  and  so  complete  a  mastery 
had  the  demoniacal  passion  gained  over 
him,  that  whenever,  by  the  acquittal  of 
a  "preveou,'*  he  seemed  to  be  de- 
frauded in  his  rightful  tribute  of  admi- 
ration and  applause,  the  effect  upon 
his  spirits  became  evident;  his  head 
drooped  ;  and  for  several  days  be  would 
scarcely  speak.  The  beaten  candidate 
for  collegiate  honours  never  suffered 
from  defeat  as  he  did ;  and  at  last  to 
such  a  height  had  this  infatuation 
reached,  that  his  owi^  life  seemed  actu- 
ally to  hang  in  the  scale  upon  every 
trial  for  a  capital  offence ;  and  upon 
the  issue,  threatened  death  to  the  ad- 
vocate or  the  accused.  '*  Laquel  de 
deux,"  said  an  old  barrister,  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  case,  and  the  words  became 
«  proverb  couceming  Monsieur  ^ 


This  mania  was  at  its  height  when 
the  government  directed  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Bourdeaux  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  a  trial,  which,  at  that  period, 
was  excitine  the  greatest  interest  in 
France.  The  case  was  briefly  this  :-~ 
A  gentleman  travelling  for  pleasure, 
accompanied  by  a  single  servant,  had 
taken  up  his  residence  for  some  weeks 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.  Here 
the  mild  urbanity  of  his  manners  and 

E repossessing  address  had  soon  won  for 
im  the  attention  and  good  will  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  much  taken  with 
him,  and  in  an  equal  degree  prejudiced 
against  the  servant,  w'hose  Bretagne 
stupidity  and  rudeness  were  ill  calcu- 
lated to  make  friends  for  him.  In  the 
little  village  where  they  sojourned  two 
new  arrivals  were  sure  to  attract  their 
share  of  attention,  and  they  were  most 
rigidly  canvassed,  but  always  with  the 
same  judgment 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters,  when 
one  morning  the  village  was  thrown  into 
commotion  by  the  report  that  the 
stranger  had  been  murdered  in  the 
night,  and  that  the  servant  was  gone» 
no  one  knew  whither.  On  opening 
the  door  of  the  little  cottage  a  strange 
and  sad  sight  presented  itself:  the  floor 
was  covered  with  packing  cases  and 
chests,  corded  and  fastened  as  if  for  a 
journey  ;  the  little  plate  and  few  books 
of  the  deceased  were  carefully  packed, 
and  every  thing  betokened  the  prepa- 
ration for  departure.  In  the  bed-roooi 
the  spectacle  was  still  more  strange  s 
the  bed-clothes  lay  in  a  heap  upon  the 
floor  covered  with  blood,  and  a  broken 
razor,  a  twisted  and  torn  portion  of  a 
dressing-gown  lay  beside  them ;  there 
were  several  foot-tracks  in  the  blood 
upon  the  floor ;  and  these  were  traced 
through  a  small  dressing-room  which 
led  out  upon  a  garden  where  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  grass ;  the  servant  was 
no  where  to  be  found,  neither  could 
any  trace  of  the  body  be  discovered. 
Such  were,  in  few  words,  the  chief  cir- 
cumstances which  indicated  the  com- 
mission of  the  dreadful  crime,  and  in 
the  state  of  public  feeling  towards  the 
two  parties,  were  deemed  sufficientipr 
strong  to  implicate  the  servant,  who,  it 
was  now  discovered,  had  been  seen 
some  leagues  up  on  the  road  to  Bour- 
deaux early  that  morning. 

The  commissaire  of  police  set  out 
immediately  in  pursuit ;  and  before 
night  the  man  was  arrested.  At  first 
his  usual,  stupid,  and  sullen  manner 
was  assumed  ;  but  on  hearing  that  the 
death  of  his  master  was  now  proyedt 
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he  bunt  into  tears  and  neyer  tjpoke 
more. 

The  most  diligent  search  ^as  iktw 
made  to  discover  the  body,  but  vviihout 
the  slightest  success.  It  was  no  w  hece 
to  be  Taurtd  ;  a  hat  beloDging  to  the 
deceased  was  tuken  up  near  ihe  river, 
and  the  general  belief  was,  that  the 
corpse  had  been  thrown  into  the  river 
and  carried  dosvn  by  the  current  which 
is  here  very  rupid.  The  iodig-natioti 
of  all  parties  who  were  never  kindly 
disposed  to  the  servant,  rose  to  the 
greatest  height,  that  he  would  never 
acknowledge  what  had  been  done  with 
the  body,  although  now  no  doubt  re- 
mained upon  their  mind  as  to  his  guilt. 

His  trial   at  length  came  on  ;  and 

Monsieur   S *  arrived  **sf»eciar  in 

Lyons  to  conduct  it.  The  great  prin" 
cjpal  in  English  criminal  law,  that  a 
conviction  cannot  be  held  for  murder 
until  the  body  be  found,  exists  not  in 
France ;  but  m  lieu  of  it,  they  require 
a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  of 
the  strongest  and  most  convincing 
nature. 

To  discover  this  where  it  existed,  to 
fashion  it  where  it  did  not,  were 
easy  to  the  practised  advocate;  and 
the  poor  prisoner,  whose  reasoning 
powers  were  evidently  of  the  weakest 
order,  and  whose  intelligence  was  most 
limited,  offered  an  easy  victim  to 
everv  subtle  question  of  the  lawyer  j 
he  fell  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
snare  laid  tur  him  i  he  was  made  to 
say  that  though  upon  the  road  to  Bour- 
deaux,  he  knew  not  why  he  was  there: 
that  the  watch  and  keys  in  his  posses- 
sion were  his  master's  he  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  why  they  were  in  his 
keeping  he  could  not  tell :  every  hesi- 
tation of  bis  manner,  every  momentary 
iudieation  of  trouble  and  confofiion 
were  turned  against  him  ;  and  even 
when  a  fitful  gleam  of  intelligence 
would  shoot  across  his  clouded  brain, 
it  was  anticipated  by  his  torturer  and 
converted  to  his  injury.  The  result 
may  be  easily  guessed  ;  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  ;  and  the  following 
morningt  as  the  advocate  received  at 
his  levee  the  congratulations  of  the 
authorities  upon  his  succesJS  and  ability, 
the  prisoner  wiis  led  to  the  guillotine 
amid  the  execration  of  ten  thousand 
people. 

Two  years  after  this  trial  look  place 
our  advocate  was  passing  through 
Amiens  on  his  way  to  Peronne*  There 


was  considerable  bustle  and  confusion 
in  the  hotel,  from  an  incident  which  had 
just  occurred,  and  which  shocked  all 
the  inmates,  A  gentleman  who  had 
arrived  the  evening  before,  having  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide  by  cutting 
his  throat,  and  was  found  two  miles 
from  the  town  nnonthehigh  road,  where 
it  appeared  he  had  fallen  from  loss  of 
blood,  having  walked  thus  far  afler  his 
intended  crime, 

"  His  name  is  Lemoine,"  said  some 
one  in  the  crowd,  as  they  carried  him 
bleeding,  and  nearly  lifeless  into  the 
house. 

"  Lemoine  I"  said  Monsieur   S , 

musingly ;  "  the  name  of  the  man  mur- 
dered at  Lyons  by  Jean  Labarte.** 

•'  And  what  is  most  strange,'*  said 
another,  not  hearing  the  muttered  ob- 
servation of  Monsieur  S ,  "he  is 

now  perfectly  sensible  and  most  peni- 
tent For  his  attempt,  which  he  ascribes 
to  a  passing  insanity  that  he  has  been 
litible  to  from  a  bay  ;  the  impulse  Is 
first  to  destroy,  then  to  conceal  him- 
self," 

**  That  is  indeed  singular/'  said  Mon- 
sieur S ,  "  but  there  is  no  combat- 
ting a  monomania." 

**  So  the  poor  man  feels,  for  he  has 
already  essayed  the  same  thing  several 
times — in  the  last  he  nearly  succeeded 
when  living  on  tlie  Garonne.** 

"The  Garonne — Lemome — ^" 
screamed,  rather  than  spoke  the  advo-i 
cate — "  when — where — ^ihe  name  of  the 
village  ?** 

"  La  Hulpe,**  said  the  stranger* 

•'  Great  God,  lama  murderer  T  said 
S^^^,  as  he  fell  upon  the  pavement, 
the  blood  streaming  from  his  mouth 
and  nose;  thi^y  lifted  hiin  up  at  once 
and  carried  him  into  the  house;  but 
the  shock  had  been  too  much.  The 
ffcice  of  the  murdered  Jean  Labarte,  as 
with  stupid  look,  and  heavy  inexpres- 
sive gaze,  he  stared  up  from  the  dock, 
never  left  him  after  ;  and  he  passed  his 
remaining  days  in  Charenton  a  despair- 
ing, broken-hearted  maniac. 

It  subsequently  came  out  that  poor 
Labarte,  knowing  that  his  master  was 
threatened  with  an  attack,  had  puckcd 
up  all  he  possessed,  and  set  out  ft>r 
Bourdeaux  to  procure  a  physician, 
trusting  that  from  his  precaution  no 
mischief  could  accrue  in  the  meanwhile 
— one  razor  was  unfortunately  forgot- 
ten, and  gave  rise  to  all  the  circum* 
stances  we  h£^?e  mentioned. 
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CHAP.  V. — THE  POLICE  AND  THE  LIVRE  NOIR. 


How  little  do  we  know — most  happily 
for  us— iD  England,  by  the  word  police, 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  same  phrase 
in  France  ?  With  us  a  certain  mixed 
and  confused  notion  is  formed  of  sun- 
dry old  gentlemen  called  magistrates, 
presiding  in  very  dusty  and  pes- 
tilential dens,  assisted  by  various  emis- 
saries in  blue  uniform,  with  enigmatical 
letters  on  their  collars,  engaged  in 
transmitting  vagabonds  to  their  parish, 
and  sending  artful  dodgers  to  the  house 
of  correction,  their  highest  function 
being  a  brow-beating  committal  to  the 
tread-mill,  or  a  panegyric  upon  their 
own  merciful  leniency  m  pardoning  a 
pickpocket.  This,  with  an  occasional 
dry,  judicial  jest — for  as  Mr.  Weiler 
would  observe,  ••  they  have  wery  nice 
notions  of  fun"-— constitute  at  once  their 
duty  and  delight  Long  may  they 
enjoy  such  pleasing  pursuits,  say  we 
with  all  our  hearts,  and  still  longer  may 
they  live  in  all  practical  ignorance  of 
the  more  complicated  engine  which 
our  neighbours  outre  mer  have  called 
by  the  same  name — police. 

The  preventive  system  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  France  against  crime,  won- 
derfully reminds  us  of  the  treatment  so 
Srofitably  practised  by  the  late  St. 
ohn  Long  upon  his  patients:  taking  it 
always  for  granted,  that  there  was 
something  wrong  in  your  constitution, 
be  '*  established  a  raw^  upon  your  back 
to  get  rid  of  it :  if  you  were  afflicted 
with  any  malady,  then  he  pronounced 
the  application  indispensable  to  your 
cure ;  if  you  were  not,  why  then  the 
more  luck  yours.  This  is  precisely  what 
takes  place  in  France  ;  your  house  may 
be  searched,  your  papers  ransacked, 
your  very  pockets  scrutinized  as  evi- 
dences of  some  imputed  offence  against 
the  laws ;  and  all  the  satisfaction  you 
get  on  proving  your  innocence  is  **  ce*st 
tant  mieux  pour  vous/* 

Head  the  accounts  of  the  inquisition 
in  Spain,  study  the  records  of  the 
•*  Hcilige  Wehme"  in  Germany,  and 
i  defy  you  to  point  out  a  more  iniqui- 
tous system  in  either  than  that  which 
now  exists  in  the  police  of  many  con- 
tinental countries. 

When  using  the  phrase  police,  we 
would  expressly  stipulate  that  we  mean 
not  thereby  tnat  lazy  and  inefficient 
appanage  to  every  city  and  town 
abroad,  who,  under  the*  direction  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  parade  the 
streets    in   cocked    hats    and    broad 


swords,  under  the  pretence  of  preserv- 
ing the  peace ;  but  who,  upon  every 
occasion  of  riot  or  disturbance,  are 
seen  flying  from  the  spot  with  a  valour 
of  which  discretion  is  the  strongest  fea- 
ture. Bless  their  hearts,  they  are  as 
little  warlike  as  a  battle-axe  guard,  or 
a  college  porter,  and  a  terror  to  none 
except  some  vagrant  urchin  who  strays 
from  his  nurses  guidance  to  cross  a 
plot  in  the  Tuilleries  garden,  or  [the 
park  in  Bruxelles. 

No,  no — what  we  mean  is  very  dif- 
ferent, indeed  ;  and  as  in  the  Austrian 
states,  there  are  two  species  of  coinage 
denominated  by  the  same  name  florin, 
one  of  which  is  worth  about  two  shil- 
lings sterling,  and  the  other  eight 
pence,  so  on  the  continent,  and  pretty 
much  with  the  same  intent,  are  these 
two  orders  of  the  government  called 
by  the  one  word  police.  *'  I  can  see 
nothing  to  grumble  at  in  the  police  of 
France,**  says  a  newly  arrived  traveller 
to  a  French  table  d'hote  acquaintance, 
alluding  of  course  to  the  innocuous 
tribe  we  have  mentioned.  The  other 
eyes  him  with  subtlety,  and  assents ;  be 
himself  being  an  "  Asent  de  la  police'*  in 
coloured  clothes,  who  dines  in  public 
every  day,  mingling  in  the  conversa- 
tion, grumbling  at  the  government, 
condemning  the  ministry,  and  enacting 
a  species  of  foreign  Joe  Hume  to  en- 
trap some  single-minded  and  inexpe- 
rienced traveller  into  some  expression 
of  his  opinions,  which,  if  once  pro- 
nounced unfavourable,  or  even  suspi- 
cious, he  gets  a  private  hint  from  the 
Ministre  de  la  police  that  he  had  better 
have  kept  his  politics  for  England,  and 
that  his  passport  is  waiting  for  him  to 
leave  the  country  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Such,  perhaps,  is  all  fair  and  reasonable; 
at  least  there  are  persons  who  insist, 
that  as  we  are  only  guests  in  a  foreign 
country,  we  should  rigorously  abstain 
from  disturbing  the  economy  of  our 
host's  household  ;  and  in  this  wc  per- 
fectly agree;  wc  only  see  any  thing 
reprehensible  in  the  means  adopted  for 
detecting,  in  some  cases,  creating,  the 
expressions  complained  of. 

These  secret  agents  of  the  police  are 
a  large  body  in  a  continental  state 
culled  from  every  rank  and  walk  in  life, 
and  exercising  with  this  their  hidden 
"metier,**  different  trades,  professions, 
and  occupations  ;  sometimes  the  agent 
is  a  mere  **  flaneur,**  keeping  his  cab, 
living   at  a  first-rate  hotel,  drinking 
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champagne  every  day  moat  ostenta- 
tiously at  his  table  d'hote,  which,  bo 
it  observed  en  passant,  is  aii  almost 
invariable  mark  of  bad  taste,  rarely 
practised  except  by  inferior  EngliJih- 
men,  nnd  every  Russian  calliug  liirnself 
Count,  and  waitetl  upop  by  a  servant 
in  a  grotesque  livery  of  green,  gold, 
scarlet,  und  blue,  which  is  tboMjgfht  by 
hia  raaster  to  be  strictly  English,  and 
"  en  jockey  " 

This  petson  it  usually  accredited  by 
certain  inuoductions^  and  obtains  a 
kind  of  a  half  admissioii  into  society, 
where  be  at  once,  by  the  instinct  of  his 
caste,  singles  out  his  victim*^,  cheats 
them  at  play  for  his  own  amusement, 
and  entrtips  them  in  pobdcs  fur  that  of 
hh  ^overiimeut* 

This  ja  a  very  frequent  specIeB  of 
the  tribe  ;  but  there  is  no  trade  nor 
calling"  that  he  may  not  profesa  ;  he  is 
a  newspaper  editor,  a  Jew  money- 
lender, the  croupier  at  a  gambling- 
hou^e,  the  conducteur  of  a  diligence, 
and  perhaps  most  frequently  of  all  the 
Bpy  of  the  goverumeut  is  the  danseuse 
at  the  operii. 

It  isauid  by  those  who  koow  or  should 
know  tlicse  metters  welh  that  there  is 
scarce ly  a  figurante  in  the  ballet  that 
is  not  salaried  by  the  police.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not  we  cannot  afBrm  ;  but 
an  anecdote  we  have  beard  of  one  of 
that  class  greatly  disposes  us  to  speak 
with  all  leniency  of  I  hem. 

It  was  during'  the  empire  that  the 
General  G.,  chef  de  division,  und  aid- 
de-camp  to  Napoleon,  became  sus- 
pected of  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with 
Austria,  Fouche  had  long  watched 
htm,  but  without  obtaining:  the  least 
clue  which  might  establish  his  suspi- 
cions. The  general  was  a  Saxon  of 
grave  and  retired  habits,  mixing  little 
in  society,  and  having  but  few  jnti- 
mates,  thereto  re  there  was  j^^rcat  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  his  confidence.  It 
was  oljaerved,  however,  tliat  a  little 
Saioti  girl  that  danced  at  the  ballet  at 
the  opera  attracted  much  of  his  atten- 
tion; she  WHS  at  otitic  brought  forward^ 
and  being  instructed  in  her  part,  was 
told  how  to  interest  the  peueral  In  her 
behalf  by  the  ties  of  **  Faterland/'  so 
strong  with  every  German.  The  plan 
succeeded,  and  she  became  his  mistress. 
Napoleon,  who  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ioirigue  with  some  impa- 
tience, at  once  expected  the  fruits  and 
was  greatly  disappointed  at  not  imme- 
diately obtaining  the  information  he 
desired.  The  deliberate  caution  of 
Fouch6   wearied  and  disgusted   hiin. 


and  tired  of  suspecting  a  man  he  saw 
daily  about  his  person,  he  dismissed 
him  abruptly  from  his  staff,  and  ordered 
him  to  leave  Paris  in  forty  hours. 

The  general,  who  had  no  conception 
of  the  snares  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, was  horror-struck  at  the  news, 
but  at  once  prepared  to  set  out,  and 
proceeded  to  take  leave  of  his  triends* 
Great  was  he  surprised  to  find  that  by 
no  one  was  his  misfortune  more  felt 
than  by  Stephanie,whoatonce  resolved 
to  accompany  him  into  exile,  and  share 
liis  lowered  fortune  wherever  he  went. 
This  from  one  of  her  class  was  a  sacri- 
fice he  never  looked  for ;  and  amid  all 
hii  alBiction  comforted  and  sustained 
him.  That  night  they  set  out  for 
Geneva. 

This  was  the  moment  that  Fouch4 
had  long  looked  forward  to,  when,  in 
disgrace  and  exile,  sepamted  from  his 
friends,  removed  from  all  observation, 
the  general  would  surely  betray  himself 
if  he  were  really  guilty,  and  with  this 
intention  Stephanie  was  engaged  to 
accompany  him  to  watch  all  his  move- 
ments, observe  his  very  slightest  ex- 
pressions, and  report  by  every  post  to 
the  minister  the  events  of  each  day  ; 
for  months  long  Stephanie  had  little 
else  to  tell  than  that  tne  general  spent 
whole  days  in  his  study  writing,  that 
he  saw  no  one,  and  that  he  left  the 
bouse  rarely  at  air. 

Fouehe  himself  at  last,  grown  weary 
of  the  slow  progress  of  discovery,  and 
the  time  being  at  band  at  which  it 
could  alone  prove  valuable,  determined 
upon  a  last  great  effort;  he  wrote  to 
Stephanie  himfclf,  inclosing  her  a 
pacquetof  keys,  by  which  any  lack  could 
be  opened,  desired  her  to  secure  all  the 
general's  papers  and  letters,  and  start 
for  Paris  immediately  ;  to  stimulate  her 
zeal  he  also  sent  a  long  promised,  and 
by  her  eagerly  desired  present,  **  a  dia- 
mond aigrette*'  of  the  value  of  three 
thousand  francs.  Think  of  the  feelings 
of  the  poor  danseuse  as  she  looked 
upon  her  prize.  What  were  at)  the 
false  glitter  of  the  gems  of  the  *'  pro- 
pt^rty  room"  when  compared  with  the 
rich  lustre  of  the  oriental  stone.  She 
placed  it  before  her»  and  as  she 
gnxed,  thought  over  in  her  mind  the 
triumph  such  a  possession  would  ensure 
her  over  her  less  favoured  rivals  j  she 
placed  it  upon  her  bosom  and  felt  her 
ne«it  beat  more  proudly  beneath  ;  her 
cheek  glowed,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  delight,  then  suddenly  growing  pale 
as  death  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
snatchiug  up  the  etui  and  the  letter 
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she  ran  to  the  chamber  where  the' 
general  was  writiDg,  burst  open  his 
door,  and  holding  out  the  packet  in  her 
hand,  fell  senseless  and  fainting  at  his 
feet. 

That  same  post  brought  a  letter 
from  the  general  to  the  minister  of 
war  demanding  his  "  retraUe ;"  and  the 
week  after  saw  him  on  his  way  to 
Dresden,  with  his  wife,  for  he  had 
married  Stephane,  where  he  has  ever 
since  lived  in  a  happy  retirement. 


The  idea  of  that  imperium  in  imperio 
—a  police  within  a  police — originated 
with  Fouch6,  who  selected  for  his 
agents  men  of  high  families  but  ruined 
fortlines.  The  description  which  Sal- 
lust  has  given  us  of  Cataline  can  alone 
convey  a  just  idea  of  the  bribery^bv 
which  men  were  seduced  from  the  path 
of  honour  and  virtue  to  crime  and 
infamy.  Was  a  young  man  ruined  at 
play,  his  resource  was  ready :  the 
alternative  to  suicide  was  to  sell  him- 
self to  Fouch6 — was  a  rich  man  bank- 
rupt in  a  great  speculation,  Fouch^ 
would  engage  him — were  any  man's 
tastes  and  habits  more  costly  than  his 
means  to  procure  them,  an  occasional 
Interview  with  the  minister  of  police — 
a  conversation  he  had  listened  to  re- 
peated— a  private  letter  shown,  and 
his  credit  rose  once  more  at  his  ban- 
kers. From  the  prince  to  the  beggar 
there  was  no  safety.  The  guest  at 
your  table — the  servant  behind  your 
chair,  were  frequently  but  spies  upon 
your  conduct. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  feature 
of  this  state  engine.  And  here  we 
would  ask  a  question  of  you — Have 
you  ever  heard  of  the  **  Livre  Noir  V** 
We  mijfht  almost  anticipate  your  an- 
swer. Few  of  even  the  travelled — 
scarcely  any  of  those  who  have  not 
travelled — know  of  its  existence.  Let 
us,  then,  explain. 

In  the  bureau  of  the  secret  police, 
guarded  from  all  human  eyes  but  those 
of  the  minister  himself  or  his  depute, 
in  whose  charge  it  is,  lies  a  massive  and 
padlocked  volume,  whose  contents,  if 
known,  would  thrill  the  blood  and  pale 
the  cheek  of  even  the  most  pampered 
votary  of  romance.  What  would  be 
all  the  horrors  of  Balsac,  or  Victor 
Hugo,  or  Hoffman,  or  Maturin,  when 
compared  with  the  narratives  writ 
upon  those  pages?  What  all  the 
highly  wrought  and  much  laboured 
stories  which  human  talent  or  genius 
have  ever  devised  and  planned,  when 


placed  beside  the  short  and  stunning 
annals  of  crime  and  misery,  vice,  mis- 
fortune, and  condemnation  that  dread- 
ful book  could  lay  bare  ? 

The  Livre  Noir  is  the  registry  6f 
the  lives  of  criminals,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave — from  the  child  conceived 
in  sin  to  the  suicide  taken  in  the 
'*  feiets  de  St.  Cloud,"  or  exposed  upon 
the  table  at  la  Morgue.  His  every 
incident  is  there — from  his  first  step  in 
iniquity  to  his  second — from  his  early 
chastisement  to  his  severer  punishment 
—from  the  trifling  offence  to  the  graver 
crime,  all  is  registered ;  and  his  foot- 
track  can  be  traced  as  he  went  on 
from  the  penitentiary  to  the  prison— 
from  the  prison  to  the  gallies — ^from 
the  gallies  to  the  guillotine  ;  or  suppose 
repentance  to  have  seized  him,  and 
that  he  resolve  to  •*  sin  no  more"— it 
matters  not.  The  deed  which  oer- 
haps  rashness  or  poverty  suggested,  is 
stamped  indelibly  upon  the  inexorable 
page  ;  and  the  brand  upon  his  brow 
bears  no  more  damning  evidence  of 
bis  crime  than  four  brief  lines  of  a  pen. 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  any  thing  more 
horrible  than  this.  Fiction  cannot 
exaggerate — ^imagination  cannot  exceed 
it ;  and  yet  in  tne  city,  where  it  is 
boasted  civilization  holds  paramount 
sway,  this  still  exists.  But  the  mis- 
chief ends  not  here.  All  are  inscribed 
herein — natives,  strangers,  the  sojourner 
for  a  week,  the  passer  through  for  a 
day — their  every  action,  their  inten- 
tions, their  plans.  Walk  if  you  will, 
with  a  port  erect  and  bosom  high, 
proud  in  your  personal  liberty  ;  but 
not  a  stir  you  give,  not  a  whisper  you 
breathe,  but  is  noted  and  chronicled 
here,  to  be  referred  to  and  brought 
forward  whenever  suspicion  may  attach 
to  you.  Then  is  the  page  turned  to 
— the  finger  points  to  the  passage, 
and  your  condemnation  follows.  The 
peace,  the  fortune,  the  honour  of  the 
first  houses  in  France  are  dependent 
upon  the  secresy  of  these  pages — to 
open  it  were  to  spread  a  civil  war 
through  the  land. 

Let  us  draw  from  the  store  of  one 
of  the  cleverest  tale  writers  of  the  day 
some  of  the  extracts  by  which  he  illus- 
trates this  terrific  volume,  which  will 
convey  a  clearer  notion  of  it  than  any 
description,  however  laboured : 

**  La  Comptesse  D*Abeille,  in  every 
society ;  deep  in  the  Greek  loan,  and 
seversd  companies  of  insurance ;  has 
issued  six  hundred  thousand  francs  of 
false  money—*  protected  by  Prince 
S  I      • 
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*•  Mttdame  Antolne  de  Vieux  Preal 
—goes  every  year  to  the  waters  of 
Barege  with  her  confessor  and  btT 
doctor;  Tuadiim**  in  perfect  health; 
IS  in  lea^e  with  Spain  ;  her  confessor 
18  a  gend*arme  of  King'  Ferdinand,  her 
doctor  a  monk. 

•*  Marquis  dc  Andelaure — well  re- 
ceived at  court;  spirited,  clever*  nnd 
afijeeable ;  spy  ot  the  Emperor  of 
llua?ia ;  spared  because  he  is  more 
useful  than  otherwise ;  all  his  letters 
from  Russia  opetjed  before  they  reach 
him. 

"Aygrimaine,  chief  of  an  emigrr^ 
dub,  who  pass  all  their  evenings  since 
*92  in  devising  '  infernal  machines  ;' 
they  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  of 
whom  fourteen  are  agents  of  the  po- 
lice I  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  super- 
intendence. 

**  Beigh,  a  foreigner  who  counterfeits 
perfectly  the  air,  look,  and  attitude  of 
Napoleon ;  he  affects  to  have  made 
his  escape  from  St.  Helena,  and  is 
now  organising  a  conspiracy  among 
the  studenls ;  he  derives  his  means 
from  the  police ;  but  as  being  a 
stranger,  he   requires  watching  ;    the 


duty  is  performed  by  a  false  Dauphine, 
whom  he  watches  in  his  turn  ;  thus 
the  tsvo  aspirants  for  the  crown  are 
mutUE\l  spies  on  each  other. 

*'  Camille,  seducod  at  sixteen  ;  Ma- 
qnise  at  eighteen  ;  at  twenty  died  at 
the  Bicetre* 

**  Catherine,  sirnamed  the  pretty- 
armed,  seduced  at  twelve  j  crowned 
the  *  rosiere*  at  iifteen ;  died  at  Polsy 
at  twenty-five,  in  the  '  Maisoa  de 
force., 

"  Celeste  (the  '  prude')  sold  by  her 
mother  to  an'  Englishman  ;  changed 
nnerwards  for  an  Irish  horse  ;  now 
dume  de  Campagnie  at  Frefscati,  and  a 
baron  ne, 

**  Carl  Bac,  the  printer  of  *  Les 
Guent'^ — hi*  press  concealed  m  an  arch 
of  the  Pont  de  Jena ;  the  papers  in 
a  pump  at  the  Isle  de  Louviers  ;  now 
printing  a  song  against  M.  Mole, 
written  by  the  prefect  of  the  police ; 
wait  till  June,  and  then  condemn  him 
to  the  Bagnes  de  Brest*" 

Such  is  the  "  Livre  Nom"  of  the 
French  capital.  Long  may  it  be  the 
only  city  where  such  a  record  is  foiind. 


CaAP.  VI. — ENGLISH  MINISTERS  ABROAD — TRAVELLERS  AND  TODRtSTS, 


WrTB  yotir  good  permission,  my  dear 
reader,  we  shall  leave  Paris  for  the 
present  The  sun  upon  the  Boulevards 
this  morning  reminded  us  of  Jamaica  ; 
the  ices  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  are  at  30 
degrees  of  Raumaur  j  the  thcLiires  are 
like  ovens  ;  the  restaurants  like  fur- 
naces— ^there  is,  therefore,  no  time  to 
be  lost  ere  we  get  on  the  road* 

Which  way  will  you  go — to  us  it  is 
perfectly  alike — we  are  equally  pre- 
pared to  be  your  guide  to  the  waterfall 
of  Trolhatten»  or  the  cascade  of  Tivoli 
—from  **  Indus  to  the  Pole^'*  we  ore 
yours  ;  whether  your  taste  be  with  the 
worthy  old  lady,  converted  by  the 
*'  Tonga  Missionaries'"  to  '*  eat  a  roast 
child"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sip 
your  pekoe  on  the  wall  of  China,  com- 
mand us  and  we  are  ready  to  obey. 
if,  however,  less  ambitious  in  your 
views,  you  are  satisfied  with  a  summer 
ramble,  let  me  book  you  for  a  place  in 
our  coupe,  and  we'll  start  for  the 
Rhine  to-ojorrow.  Now  then  for  a 
passport. 

Apropos  of  passporfs — what  good- 
tempered  men  Lord  Palraereton  must 
pick  out  for  our  English  ministers 
abroad.  We  have  seen  and  heard 
much  of  them,  and  can  with  safe  con- 


science aver,  that  a  more  pains-taking, 
ton£r-suffering  class  does  not  exist.  It 
may  seem  at  first  a  little  strange,  that 
I  should  thus  characterixe  men  whose 
most  ostensible  duties  would  appear  to 
be  the  possession  of  some  thousands 
per  annum,  and  a  very  enviable  posi- 
tion in  society  \  but  then  please  to 
recollect  for  a  moment  the  annoy- 
ances and  daagremens  to  which  they 
are  dai!\%  hotirly,  and  half-hourly  sub- 
jected tfuriiig  the  entire  six  months  of 
every  year,  when  Englund  pours  forth 
upon  the  continent  its  myriads  of  tourists 
and  travellers.  The  impertinent  curi- 
osity of  some,  the  offensive  and  push- 
ing vulgarity  of  others,  the  troublesome 
selfishness  of  all,  have  but  one  rest,  or 
one  outlet — ^the  British  Ambassador. 
He,  poor  man,  is  a  kind  of  safety  valve 
for  every  imaginable  explosion.  If 
the  traveller,  utterly  vg-norant  os  he  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  is,  of  the  tau- 
p^uage  of  the  country  he  travels  in^  lose 
his  way,  or  his  portmanteau,  he  deems 
it  an  international  qnestion,  and  expects 
redress  from  bis  minister.  Is  he 
charged  too  much  at  his  table  d'hote, 
the  ambassador  shall  hear  of  it  is 
his  immediate  remark,  and  he  keeps 
bis    word.     While  if   on  the    other 
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hand,  not  content  with  passive  en- 
durance, he  sports  the  habits  of  St. 
James's,  and  the  customs  of  the  west 
end,  and  amuse  his  leisure  hours  by 
smashing  lamps,  beating  waiters,  and 
wrenching  off  door  bells — he  is  won- 
derfully surprised  and  scandalized  that 
his  minister  is  not  prepared  to  back 
him  in  such  peaceable  amusements, 
and  rescue  him  from  every  conse- 
quence of  his  offences.  Think,  then, 
for  a  moment,  what  must  be  the  quali- 
fications of  the  man  who  represents  our 
sovereign  or  our  government  at  a  foreign 
court. 

In  the  first  place,  his  position  as 
envoy  for  so  great  a  nation  involves 
duties,  and  requires  capacity  of  a  high 
order.  Of  these  we  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent stop  to  speak  ;  but  let  us  regard 
him  in  his  relation  with  his  country- 
men. His  mornings  are  spent  return- 
ing calls  and  paying  visits  to  all  that 
interminable  tribe  of  travellers,  who, 
driven  by  some  frightful  disease  pecu- 
liar to  our  country,  can  never  exist  at 
home.  There  are  sentimental  tourists, 
who  must  visit  every  spot,  and  see 
every  monument  upon  which  they  can 
string  a  sonnet,  or  insert  a  rhapsody. 
Court-hunting  travellers,  who,  without 
any  pretensions  to  be  admitted  into  so- 
ciety at  home,  deem  it  a  right  to  be 
immediately  presented  at  a  foreign 
court,  and  dun  their  ambassador  for  a 
dinner.  Poor-law  and  education  com- 
missioner travellers,  eager  for  reports 
upon  the  dietary  of  a  work-house,  or 
tne  number  of  urchins  daily  flogged  at 
the  national  schools.  Vertuosi  tra- 
vellers, who  are  determined  to  pick  up 
Vandykes  for  thirty  shillings,  and 
Correggios  for  a  crown.  Sickly  tra- 
vellers, who  mistake  the  ambassador 
for  their  physician,  and  state  the  case 
of  their  liver  to  him  every  morning  of 
their  stay.  Idle  travellers — a  large 
class — without  any  object  or  butt,  who, 
feeling  ennuye^  a  la  mort,  esteem  it  a 
duty  to  waste  their  tediousness  upon 
others.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  our  ami- 
able countrymen  and  women,  as  seen 
abroad  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  your 
regular  traveller  is  a  compound  of  all 
the  preceding.  Well,  then,  conceive 
a  daily  levee  of  this  incongruous  mass, 
all  expecting  attentions  and  civilities, 
dinners,  balls,  breakfasts,  soirees,  con- 
certs, introductions,  theatre  tickets, 
horses,  carriages,  and  daily  visits — 
not  to  speak  of  the  innkeepers  who  are 
to  be  abused,  the  couriers  scolded,  the 
post-masters  corrected,  and  foreign  cus- 


toms to  be  apologised  for-— and  all  this 
by  one  man,  who,  Mr.  Hume,  will- tell 
you,  IS  a  lazy  sinecurist,  preying  upon 
the  vitals  of  Vhe  state.  Think,  too,  of 
the  requisites  for  such  a  position,  and 
can  you  conceal  your  surprise  that  in 
all  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
favoured  land,  men  are  found  capable 
of  fulfilling  it. 

He  must  be  a  courtier,  a  linguist,  a 
connoisseur,  conversant  with  every 
species  of  invention,  in  all  its  details 
and  working ;  strong  upon  statistics 
rich  in  reports,  able  to  pronounce  upon 
all,  from  an  antique  table  to  a  treaty, 
from  a  vol  a  vent  to  a  Velasque.  And 
such  is  the  man  who  is  thus  exposed 
to  all  the  pitiless  pelting  of  vulgar 
annoyance  from  Leadenhall-street  and 
the  Minories,  and  who,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  abused  from  Norway 
to  Naples,  must  affect  rood  humour 
under  all  this  insufferable  endurance. 
Would  you  rather,  then,  be  a  "  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary,"  or  his  not  only 
nominal  but  virtual  antipode,  an  "iu« 
dependent'*  one  ? 

Let  us  draw  breath  for  a  moment, 
for  we  confess  this  canter  has  **  blown" 
us— ;  and  having  said  this  much  of 
our  representatives,  add  a  word  on 
those  who  misrepresent  our  nation 
abroad.  The  old  school  of  English 
travelling  is  completely  susperseded  by 
something  far  more  offensive.  For- 
merly one  only  felt  amused  at  the 
eccentric  nationality  of  the  man  who 
came  abroad  only  to  rail  at  and  abuse 
all  he  saw  and  heard,  and  institute  com- 
parisons always  favourable  to  his  own 
country.  The  Englishman  that  we 
once  met  at  Versailles,  and  who 
good-naturedly  informed  us,  *'  that  the 
French  were  a  stupid  people ;  for 
although  he  had  been  eight  years  living 
in  the  same  hotel,  not  one  of  the 
family  could  speak  English,"  afforded 
us  immense  pleasure.  The  cool 
insouciance  with  which  he  overlooked 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  acquired  any 
knowledge  of  French  in  that  time,  was 
a  beautifully  national  trait.  But  now 
our  traveller  would  be  found  with 
nearly  as  much  ignorance,  but  an  in- 
finity of  pretension,  talking  his  un« 
intelligible  French  to  every  body,  upon 
every  occasion,  even  when  they  un- 
derstand his  own  language  equally 
well  with  himself.  There  is  this  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  English 
traveller  of  five  and  twenty  years  ago 
and  the  present  day.  The  former 
vented  all  his  ill-temper  upon  every 
thing  which  differed  from  his  habits  at 
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home — the  btter»  hailing  pkked  up 
ioiUP-  crude  and  cofTiijU  notions  of  the 
continent,  evidences  hh  hsrv'mj?'  tra- 
velled, by  abusintr  a!!  tljut  is  English, 

The  genre  of  llie  Eniflisli  resident 
ntrroad  iiKiV  'le  irmcridly  g"iiessed  at 
very  chnely  by  the  ]ditcc  he  tms  chosen 
to  pilch  his  tent.  At  Bntiloiroe,  it  is 
the  I'car  of  the  fl'^ct,  nnd  her  nijjesty's 
writs  hiive  recomnnendrd  his  abiding 
place — at  Caen,  be  is  ,m  economist, 
ptirsing  ricb  «ith  two  hiui'Trf^d  pounds 
per  year — eatirtj^p  vtiil  for  eiixlit  months 
ppT  unnum»  iitiii  seriously  in  <biiicjer  of 
being  eaten  by  wolves  in  the  remaining 
four — at  Bruxellea,  the  education  of 
his  childieiij  so  very  cheiip,  and  the 
many  com  Torts  of  hU  own  country  so 
readily  met  with,  are  his  induce  nients 
—at  ParK  pleasure,  play,  and  dissipa- 
tion of  every  sort,  with  that  grciite^t 
of  all  adv;intag'e!i,  the  power  of  d(nn|^ 
us  you  like,  unwiftchcd  and  unobserved, 
are  the  recooimendntions — at  Nice?,  the 
climate — in  Switzerland,  the  scenery — 
in  Dresden,  the  cheapness — in  Munich, 
the  stupidity^for  even  of  this  there 
are  votaries — at  Florence,  Home,  and 
Naples,  the  fashion.  At  Boulogne 
the  traveler  wears  a  green  N e up- 
market etit  coat,  a  loose  neckcloth,  and 
shepherd's  plaid  trowscrs — smukea  in 


the  streets,  stares  at  ladies,  plays 
hilliards  all  tbe  morning,  and  dines  at 
the  table  d'hote  of  the  Hotel  du  Nord^ 
where  be  has  very  much  the  air  of 
hfting-  proprietor*  At  Caen  he  is  a 
ndddle  aged  man,  in  a  blue  frock, 
tightly  buttoned — a  inllitary  cut  whis- 
ker, and  a  l!rirty-two  inch  stiide,  that 
b 0 i\ »ea  ks  t  h  e  pa rdd c  an d  t h e  d  i  i I L  He 
may  be  always  met  with  at  the  mar- 
ket, about  six  o  clock  in  the  morning'^ 
cheapening  futh  or  bargaining  for  a 
melon.  At  ChdmouTii  he  wears  a 
s^jooung  jacket,  with  forty  pockets^ 
carries  an  Alpine  stick,  and  a  botanical 
box  on  his  back,  and  tries  to  jaudle 
like  the  Ty roles e.  At  Nice  he  has  a 
cough,  a  pony  carriage,  and  a  doctor, 
I  n  Pari»  a  cab,  a  liason,  and  a  box  at 
les  [ialienji.  Such  are  a  very  few  of 
the  cbamclion  tmiti  of  the  Engli^^K 
abroad,  as  seen  from  without,  lu  their 
*'  vie  intime"  we  shall  look  at  ihera 
hereafter* 

In  our  next  we  shall  Uke  you  up 
the  Rhine,  and  vre  have  already  engaged 
apartments  for  you  at  Baden  for 
August,  \vhere»  under  our  «afe  guid- 
ance, you  may  walk  fearlessly  amid 
tbe  more  than  St.  Anthony  temptations 
of  lively  intriguautes  and  most  fashion- 
able swindlers. 
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In  whatever  view,  literary,  political, 
or  religious,  the  present  position  of 
Europe  may  be  regarded,  there  un- 
doubtedly is  no  country  in  the  condi- 
tion of  which  we  Britons  are  more  in- 
leresied  than  Geraiany,  France — our 
antiftodes  in  literature  and  religioit^-^ 
ever  hitherto  our  political  foe,  and  never 
more  so  in  feeling  or  more  likely  to 
become  so  actively  than  «t  tbe  present 
moment ;  Russiii,  in  literature  and  re- 
liiiion  thoroughly  barbarous,  with  po- 
liticd  interests  and  aims  adverse  ht  tbe 
independence  of  all  other  govern umnls, 
and  to  none  more  than  ours — there  re- 
mains this  vast  but  ill- united  empire, 
whose  literature  is  the  offspring*-  of  nur 
own,  which  was  the  cradle  of  our  Pro- 
testantism, which  has  the  same  political 


foes  as  ourselves,  and  with  whose  true 
noliticiil  interests  ours  are  identified* 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  that 
roomentous  conflict  of  opinions  where- 
with Christendom  now  shakes  to  ita 
very  centre — by  the  ruin  of  Gcrn»any 
our  strength  must  be  diminished — ia 
her  true  prosjierity  ours  must  find  ad- 
ditional Bccurity*  While  tbe  curiosity 
of  an  inqtiisitive  age  could  hardly  per- 
mit our  hcglect  of  the  most  extensive 
and  fairest  portion  of  civilized  Europe, 
our  interest  ought  naturally  to  enhance 
the  anxiff^iy  witli  which  our  inquiries 
arc  prosecuted. 

It  13  so  uruch  of  course,  noir-a-daya, 
that  every  one  should  make  the  mo- 
dern grand  tour^sbonld  take  a  view  of 
Germany  from  the  deck  of  a  Rhine 


•  G«rniaiiy,  Bohemia,  tin  J  Hungary,  visitt'd  in  18.37*  By  tbe  Rev,  G,  R. 
Glcig,  M.A.,  Cliajjluin  to  the  Rwyul  Hospital.  Cheh«a.  3  voli.  London:  J.  W. 
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Bteam  boat — of  France  from  the  coupe 
of  a  Geneva  diligence — and  all  within 
the  compass  of  one  summer ;  it  is  so 
mucii  of  course  that  a  moiety  at  least 
of  these  tourists  sliould  publish  the 
«*  Elegant  Extracts"  of  their  note- 
books in  one  or  other,  or  all  of  the 
approved  forms — "  Prose,  verse,  and 
epistles,"  that  the  quality  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Germany  is  a  thing 
much  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
quantity.  We  speak  of  such  informa- 
tion as  is  accessible  to  general  readers 
who  may  neither  have  the  means  or 
inclination  of  consulting  books  in  a 
foreign  language,  or  of  the  graver  and 
therefore  duller  kind. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Gleig  will  natu- 
rally attract  the  majority  of  those 
readers  who  seek  to  be  entertained. 
They  will  not,  we  think,  find  them- 
selves disappointed ;  and  with  the  en- 
tertainment they  will  also  find  com- 
bined no  small  mass  of  important  infor- 
mation in  an  agreeable  shape  and  in 
general  of  sound  and  wholesome  diges- 
tion. It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted, 
that  Mr.  Gleig's  experience  in  book- 
making  has  not  been  wholly  thrown 
away  ;  we  have  long  descriptions  of 
magnificent  scenery,  grand  panoramas, 
splendid  dioramas,  and  so  forth  on  every 
fourth  or  fifth  page.  We  have  a  nar- 
rative of  the  campaign  of  1813,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Calixtine  controversy,  with 
here  and  there  a  spell  of  legendary 
lore ;  and  finally,  we  are  told  that 
which  every  guide-book  will  tell  by  the 
way  of  not  being  told  it,  because  it  it 
what  every  guide-book  will  tell.  Once, 
however,  admit  the  necessity  of  manu- 
facturing three  volumes,  and  the  cer- 
tainty, for  certainty  it  is,  that  three 
Tolumes  could  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, be  otherwise  manufactured  ; 
and  we  have  only  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful, that  the  artist  is  one  capable  of 
making  the  inevitable  evil  as  light  as 
may  be,  of  causing  dulness  to  be  I  As 
dull,  and  infusing  some  interest  into  a 
thrice  told-tale. 

Mr.  Glcig  having  sailed  with  his  wife 
and  family  from  London  to  Hamburg, 
on  the  81  St  of  March,  1837,  crossed 
the  Prussian  frontier  on  his  route  to 
Berlin,  on  the  8th  of  April. 

«  From  the  instant  that  our  carriage- 
wheels  touched  the  soil,  of  which  the 
black  eagle  that  surmounts  an  obelisk  of 
granite  seems  to  be  the  guardian,  we  felt 
•  as  if  we  had  entered  upon  a  new  state  of 
society.  The  villages  through  which  wo 
passed  were  all  of  them  neat  aud  clean 


the   towns  bustling   and   prosperous. 

Every  where  new  buildings  were  in 
progress.  We  felt,  indeed,  that  we  were 
in  a  land  where  the  government  wai 
•tron?,  for  soliliers  and  revenue-officers 
swarmed  round  us ;  but  we  saw  likewise 
that  the  strength  of  the  government  was 
exerted,  to  promote  what  it  believed  to 
b:i  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 
From  the  border-line  of  Prussia  all  the 
way  to  the  capital,  and  from  the  capital 
till  you  touch  the  border-line  again,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  languor  in  any  depart- 
ment. Fields  admirably  tilled  bespeak 
an  industrious  peasantry,  shops  well  sup- 
plied and  well  frequented,  testify  to  the 
presence  of  a  spirit  of  commerce ;  nay» 
the  very  excess  of  uniforms,  though  at 
first  it  may  startle,  if  it  fail  to  offend,  the 
English  traveller,  is  not  without  its  in- 
fluence in  commandin{|  at  least  his  res- 
pect He  sees  that  the  country  is  not 
only  great  and  prosperous,  but  that  its 
rulers  are  determined  to  keep  it  so." 

In  common  with  all  other  travellers, 
Mr.  Gleig  is  much  struck  with  the 
magnificent  appearance  of  Berlin.  A 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  however, 
does  not  realize  the  anticipation  which 
the  first  appearance  has  excited.  A 
city  not  gradually  increasing  with  the 
increase  of  its  population,  or  adapted 
in  its  varied  forms  to  the  varied  pur- 
poses of  human  life  by  the  combined 
experience  and  taste  of  those  who  need 
its  accommodations  ;  but  rising  as  if  by 
magic  at  the  command  of  a  despot  on 
an  area  limited  by  the  will  of  One, 
and  after  a  plan  devised  by  One's  ima- 
gination, can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
exhibit  that  "  busy  hum  of  men,"  which, 
in  the  towered  cities  of  older  growth, 
seems  to  make  the  life  that  reigns  there 
almost  an  attribute  of  the  very  build- 
ings themselves ;  or  to  excite  those 
numberless  associations  which  enable 
the  artificial  beauty  of  a  town  to  hold 
equal  sway  in  many  a  mind  with  the 
simple  beauty  of  nature.  The  city  of 
Berlin,  indeed,  with  its  splendid  edi- 
fices, its  military  regularity  and  dreary 
magnificence,  seems  no  unapt  symbol 
of  the  Prussian  government  itself,  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  a  civilized 
despotism  which  perhaps  ever  existed. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Prussia  presents,  in  all  its  departments, 
the  visilile  marks  of  what  is  called  gene- 
rally, and  perhaps  justly,  a  well-regulated 
state.  Its  government,  though  strong, 
is  rarely  oppressive ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  of  practical  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
subject  is  as  great  as  men  need  desire. 
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No  human  being  is  restricted  from  going 
tu  and  fro  ut  pleasure ;  for  tUe  passport 
which  is  nece««Ary  to  bear  him  harmless 
with  Itie  police^  ttie  authorities  u^ver 
refu5«»  unless  the  party  applying  for  it 
hi*  knc»wn  as  a  mischievous  character. 
The  privacy  of  no  man*s  house  is  ever 
wantonly  invaded.  Whatever  the  bent 
of  his  K^enius  may  be,  each  citiien  is  free 
to  indulge  it,  so  long  as  the  community 
takfs  no  hurt  from  its  iudulgeoce ;  and 
life  nnii  property  arc  every  where  as 
secure  Its  an  afficient  police cau  maku  them. 
Moreover  there  no  longer  e^cists  that 
odious  line  of  demarcatiutt  between  the 
man  of  noble  birth  and  the  plebeian, 
which*  at  a  date  not  very  distant,  restricted 
the  enjoyment  of  oilices  of  honour  and 
trust  exclusively  to  the  former  class. 
The  mechanic,  by  dint  of  industry  and 
skillf  may  now  raise  himself  to  distinc- 
tion; the  merchant  mny  purchase  land; 
Ihe  boor  may  attain  to  rnnk  in  tbe  army  ; 
governments,  secretaryships^  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  departments,  judgeships,  ay, 
and  a  share  ia  the  king's  contidence  and 
councils^  ail  are  open  to  be  competed  for 
by  talent,  and  int^^grity,  and  2eal.  1  do 
not  mean  to  say  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  nobles  do  not  continue  to  engross  by 
far  the  larger  share  of  these  preferments. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  they  should.  But 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  recognises 
DO  such  generic  difference  between  the 
noltle  and  the  peasant,  as  that  the  latter 
should  be  ctit  off  from  all  hope  of  prizes 
which  lie  within  tlie  reach  ot  the  former — 
thotipli  the  noble  in  PruMtat  just  as  in 
England  and  ekevvhere,  enjoys  advan> 
tages  in  the  race,  which,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  enable  him  to  leave  Lis  more 
humbly-horn  competitor  behind. 

"  Again,  the  anxiety  of  the  ruler  to 
diffuse  intelligence  through  all  orders  and 
degrees  of  his  subjects,  is  striking  and 
praiseworthy.  The  pi^ople  are  not  only 
encouraged  but  compelled  to  send  their 
cbilJren  to  the  schools,  with  one  of  which 
each  parish  is  provided  ;  and  the  slightest 
irregulitrity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  is  sure  to  bring  dotvn  punish- 
ment on  their  parents.  Nor  is  it  to  the 
conferring  of  the  mere  elementary  bran- 
ches of  education — to  the  care  with  which 
it  is  provided  that  no  Prussian  shall  lack 
the  opportunity  of  learning  to  read,  and 
write,  and  keep  accounts— that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  guvernmertt  is  restricted. 
The  capital,  at  least,  contains  seminuries 
ifi  whicb  young  men  are  gratuitously 
instructed  in  the  prfnctplcs  of  the  art  or 
trade  which  they  design  to  follow  {  and 
the  results  are,  that  in  nmtiy  mechanical 
operations,  particularly  in  the  casting  of 
iron,  modelling,  and  such  like,  they  have 
attiiitiGd  ia  BerUu  to  a  degree  of  exceilouns 


which  we  shall    scarcely  ^nd  equalled 
elsewhere. 

**  In  nil  this  we  perceive  tho  eitact 
intermixture  of  liberality  and  arbitrary 
power,  which  we  might  expect  to  find  in 
the  proceedings  of  a  governmcntt  anxious* 
indeed,  to  promote  the  well-being  of  its 
sulijpcts  of  every  class,  yet  nowise  disposed 
to  abate  one  jot  of  its  own  claim  ta 
unlimited  and  unquestioning  obedience. 
Knowledge,  for  example,  is  not  only 
rendered  accessible,  hut  it  is  forced  upon 
tbe  people;  they  must  learn  something, 
b4?cause  it  h  the  will  of  their  rulers  that 
they  shodd  not  be  wholly  ignorant. 
But  while  the  law  interferes  only  so  far 
us  to  render  the  nrquiat  lion  of  the  humblest 
species  of  lore  obligatory,  the  munificence 
of  the  monarch  affords  every  conceivable 
facility  to  such  ns  may  desire  to  prosecute 
their  researches  further.  In  the  Gwerbe 
Schule  and  Architectural  Academy,  the 
ambitious  mechanic  will  find  ample  meant 
of  gratifying  his  thirst  for  improvement; 
in  the  University  the  means  and  appliances 
of  study  have  been  afforded,  without  any 
regard  to  expense*  The  collections  in 
botany  and  mineralogy,  the  anatomtcnl 
preparations,  tho  museum  of  natural  hii^ 
tory,  and  the  zoological  specimens,  are 
all  perfect  in  their  degree,  and  nil  stand 
open  to  the  inspection  of  tho  students. 
And  as  these  various  helps  and  aids  to 
learning  Would  he  useless,  were  competent 
masters  wanting  to  direct  the  studies  of 
the  youth,  so  no  efforts  have  been  spared 
to  bring  together  such  a  body  of  professors 
as  should  ensure  to  Berlin  the  dititinction, 
which  she  actually  enjoys,  of  taking  rank, 
though  the  youogeit,  at  the  very  head  of 
the  Gorman  universities." 

Again — 

**  In  the  regulations  which  affect  men's 
citil  callings  and  professions,  in  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  jubtice,  in  the  management 
of  commerce,  the  most  prying  eye  will  fall 
to  discover  in  Prussia  the  slightest  bias 
in  fjivour  either  of  clutisesor  of  individuals. 
Some  of  these  regulaiiuns  may  appear  to 
us  impolitic  ;  others,  perhaps,  ludicrously 
absurd;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  can  convict  the  government  of  m 
disposition  to  deal  loi^sely  with  the  rule 
of  right.  For  example,  whatever  walk 
of  civil  life  a  man  may  desire  to  follow, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  obtntn  a 
license,  and  he  p;iys  for  it,  on  a  classified 
scale,  »i  fixed  annual  trihyie  to  the  govern- 
ment. We  may  smile,  if  we  please, 
when  we  are  told,  that  the  physician,  tho 
notary,  the  carpenter,  the  slop-seller,  ihe 
hutchcr,  the  brewer,  the  baker,  and  Uie 
vendor  of  drugs,  are  all,  like  Uwkers  and 
pedlars  among  themselves,  required  to 
take  out  licenses.     Wo  may  come  to  tho 
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conclusion,  that  in  abolishing  the  system 
of  guilds,  it  would  have  been  more  wise, 
as  well  as  more  libernl,  to  have  done  so 
absolutely,  than  to  supplant  it  by  a  device 
so  clumsy  as  the  present.  Still,,  nothing 
can  be  charged  against  the  impartiality  of 
the  government,  which  takes  every  species 
of  civil  occupation  alike  under  its  care, 
and  causes  the  member  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fession to  be  registered,  and  certificated, 
and  licenced,  with  the  very  same  strict- 
ness which  it  applies  to  the  worker  in  a 
common  trade. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  pure,  nothing 
more  free  even  from  the  stain  of  suspicion, 
than  the  administration  of  justice,  whether 
in  criminal  or  civil  cases,  throughout 
Prussia.  Among  the  provincial  judges 
and  magistrates  there  may  be,  here  and 
there,  a  deficiency  of  intelligence ;  for  the 
provincial  judges  and  magistrates  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  hold  office 
for  three  years  only.  But  against  their 
integrity  1  never  heard  that  a  charge 
was  brought,  or  that  their  behaviour, 
in  any  case,  laid  them  open  to  it.  In 
Berlin,  on  the  other  band,  we  find  not 
only  a  thorough  acquaintance  Mrith  the 
law,  but  an  immoveable  purpose  to  be 
guided  by  it  in  all  their  decisions.  And 
though  the  appointments  there  emanate 
directly  from  the  crown,  and  are  known 
to  be  revokable  at  the  will  of  the  minister. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  consideration 
has  the  smallest  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  persons  holding  them.  The  fact, 
indeed,  is,  that  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  in 
England,  it  must  ever  be  the  policy  of 
the  government  to  keep  the  great  stream 
of  justice  undisturbed.  Cases  may,  per- 
haps, occur  in  both  countries,  where  an 
arbitrary  monarch  or  minister  might  de- 
sire to  crush  an  euemy,  or  obtain  posses- 
sion of  an  estate ;  but  these,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  must  be  of  rare  occii^rence; 
and  for  their  occurrence,  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  matter  so  important,  no  pro- 
vision can  be  made.  He  would  be  a 
very  foolish,  as  well  as  a  very  wicked 
prince,  who  could  wish  to  see  the  judg- 
ment-seat filled,  except  by  persons  proof 
against  the  influence,  as  well  of  intimida- 
tion as  of  bribery.  Of  the  exact  amount 
of  salaries  awarded  either  to  the  supreme 
or  the  inferior  judges,  I  cannot  speak.  I 
only  know  that  the  former  are  paid  oat 
of  the  treasury,  while  the  latter  derive 
their  emoluments  from  the  rents  of  the 
borough  lands. 

"It  will  be  distinctly  understood  that 
in  thus  eulogizing  the  Prussian  courti  of 
justice,  I  speak  only  of  those  which  take 
cognizance  of  cases  in  which  politics  are 
nowise  mixed  up.  For  political  offenders 
I  am  afraid  that  there  is  not  in  Prussia, 
pDore  than  ii^  other  absolute  monarchies^ 


any  law  whatever.  He  who  is  suspected 
of  plotting  against  the  government — he 
who  is  accused  of  disseminating  dangeroos 
opinions,  may  be,  and  is,  arrested  without 
the  pretexfof  a  process;  and  even  if  the 
established  tribunals  pronounce  him  guilt« 
less,  his  release  or  farther  confinement 
depends  on  the  mere  will  of  the  minister. 
In  like  manner  I  offer  no  opinion  as  to 
the  working  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  which 
still  exists  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and 
is  by  them  warmly  admired.  But  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  Prussia  Proper  are 
all,  as  I  have  stated,  free  from  taint ;  and 
as  such,  command  the  respect  of  the  people 
to  the  full  as  much  as  they  secure  the 
approbation  of  a  strictly  honest  sovereign.** 

We  cannot,  we  confess,  perfectly 
coincide  with  Mr.  Gleig's  notion  of 
impartiality,  which  appears  to  conust 
in  treating*  all  classes  as  slaves  alike«> 
an  impartiality,  to  conceive  which  the 
power  of  abstraction  may,  doubtless,  be 
adequate,  but  certainly  by  a  process 
not  very  easy  to  British  minds.  Our 
present  business,  however,  is  to  be 
thankful  for  Mr.  Gleig's  information, 
and  not  to  quarrel  with  his  sentiments. 

Her  military  system  is  that  of  which 
Prussia  is  most  proud.  Its  object  is 
to  enforce  a  certain  quantum  of  military 
education  on  all  her  subjects ;  and  so 
far  it  would  appear  to  be  perfectly 
successful.  All  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  26  years  are  liable 
to  be  drawn,  and  all,  when  drawn, 
must  serve.  Each  serves  for  three 
years,  and  the  discipline  maintained 
during  the  time  of  service  is  at  once 
mild  and  effective.  Mr.  Gleig,  bow- 
ever — a  very  competent  judge,  and 
who  enters  into  the  subject  con  amore 
— doubts,  and  it  would  seem  with 
reason,  the  probability  of  making  good 
soldiers  within  this  short  period  of 
training.  This  is  a  most  important 
consideration  in  estimating  the  power 
and  stability  of  Prussia.  Her  strength, 
as  that  of  every  despotic  government, 
must  be  in  her  army  ;  and  if  the  effect 
of  making  all  her  subjects  soldiers  be 
to  have  none  good,  then,  however 
submission  may  be  enforced  at  home, 
still  the  only  intelligible  compensation 
for  domestic  slavery — security  against 
foreign  foes — is,  in  point  of  fact,  sacri- 
ficed^ to  the  procuring  that  which  t^ 
and  It  alone,  can  make  in  any  degree 
desirable. 

Mr.  Glcig  is  much  inclined  to  defend 
the  commercial  policy  of  Prussia,  which 
seems  to  be  formed,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  admit,  on  the  enlightened 
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mode)  of  CUina.  Slie  has  ugrccd  with 
several  other  stales  of  Gfrimmy  to 
cstahli-?!!  one  same  seal*?  of  duties— 
to  gr  t  rltJ  of  all  intevrnt*diiite  cu<itom- 
housiea — to  divide  nmniig  the  slateg 
thus  united,  the-  accruii%^  jirolits  in 
pro|Joriion  lo  iht;  population  of  each— 
and,  fiuallyt  ^^  impose  on  manufactured 
goods  imptjrted  froin  abroad  a  duly  fiir 
exceeding  in  amount  that  n  hich  is  ini> 
posod  on  a  einuiar  species  of  goods 
mununictnred  at  home.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  i*,  in  effecU  to  confine,  us  fur 
ai  possible,  the  consumption  of  goo^ls 
to  those  of  home  DianutLictnre,  and  to 
ertlude,  us  far  as  pfissible,  those  of 
atber  nations — at  once  to  deprive  the 
fiubjeets  of  this  onion  of  the  benefits 
of  foreign  art  and  foreign  enterprise, 
i^nth  nil  the  consequential  benefiis  of 
foreign  intercourse,  and  to  irritate 
01  her  nations  bv  cxcludiiiE^  them  from 
a  commf.Tce  ulike  beneficial  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  states  wiih  which  it 
luig^ht  be  huWen.  This  system,  Mr. 
Gleiif  conceivcB,  is  unjust  to  nobodVi 
mnd  be  thioks  be  hi^s  sliown  thi-a^  be- 
cause it  is  at  least  perfectly  "  impartiur 
to  the  Slates  uith  whom  Prussia  is 
confederutcd,  and  of  those  with  whom 
ilie  is  not  she  takes,  as  she  ought  to 
lake,  no  account.  We  are  no  fricndi 
to  what  13  caliL'd  a  "free  trade'*  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  ilic  world ; 
but  we  certainly  do  thiok  that  in  cases 
of  this  kind  soaie  regard  might  be  paid 
,to  the  individuals  which  compose  a 
slate  as  well  as  to  its  government,  nnd 
some  consideration  had  of  thoie  ties 
which  canned  the  members  of  all  states 
as  members  of  one  family — the  human* 
kind. 

Despotism  is  never  so  onhnppy  in 
its  success  as  when  upon  its  proper 
principles  it  seeks  to  enforce  reliiiion 
and  moralfi  upr^n  its  subjects.  The 
system  of  Prnssia  is  of  u  piece  ihrongh- 
out,  and  there  ia  in>  one  chapter  in 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Gleiu's  valuable  work 
more  important  than  that  on  themond 
and  religions  c<lndition  of  Pfus^ifl.  The 
tone  of  Mr,  Gleig's  rif marks  is,  tn 
genend,  thoroughly  au<l  wholesomely 
Kriit^h.  and  honJuralde  alike  to  his 
feelings  a?  a  Christian  and  a  man.  It 
i<  \\'*t\\  woilhy  of  what,  we  Icar,  Iroui 
the  nature  of  things,  it  never  can  ha^e, 
the  honest  uttcntiou  of  the  friends  of 
what  is  caltcfl  eeclesiasticiil  Tcf  Jim  and 
a  cheap  rLli^ion  at  hmnc — i»i»d  a^ 
worthy  of  what  wo  trust  it  will  have, 
the  tluiukCiil  utieniion  of  every  true 
fuenJ  of  the  iutcrests  of  religion  and 


morality.  We  shall  now  give  sorae 
cxtnicts : — 

'*  I  do  not  \v\h\i  ti>  r** present  the  Pras- 
fiiao  (government  ns  in  any  rci^ptict  dia- 
coontennndng  relii^irmi  or  ihcs  Pru!"*ian 
f>copk«  IIS  utt*?rly  depruvud.  I  believe,  on 
the  coutmry,  timt  thti  vvishi!*  of  the  first 
Fire  all  sound  and  wholesome,  and  that 
iha  hu>t,  cunsidcrt'd  in  the  nDa»!»»  are  quitd 
Ets  moral  as  most  t^f  tlirir  neighbours  tlmt 
belong  to  the  snme  ^'reiit  family.  Inioxi- 
ciiLion,  for  ejtamjjle,  i;*  the  roverae  of  fre- 
quent Rmoug  the  Pmssiana,  and  even  the 
street-quarrels  of  the  lowlie«t  classes 
geaeratly  evapornto  iin  \vords.  But  In 
other  respects  1  do  not  Bud  that  tha 
roorftl  tie  holds  them  with  too  lif^ht  a 
pressure,  I  bfid  occ«Mon  to  inquire  of 
one  whose  opportunilits  of  judging  were 
ei£C4!llent,  how  Berlin  nnd  indeed  PnisMia 
in  gfueml,  mi^ht  ia  this  respect  he  ac» 
conntevl  of?  nnd  1  received  an  answer, 
which  I  give  ulmost  iti  lii:i  oau  words :^^ 

*  Berlin,*  said  he,  *  is  a  srene  of  constant 
intrigm^  We  don't  all  drink,  we  don't 
all  phty — liiit  we  nil  iatrigue.  From  the 
prince  to  ihe  peaetint,  eaeh  hai  ids  affuire 
(Tamottr  in  hand,  and  we  care  very  little 
tliouirh  all  the  world  should  know  it. 
Ot  the  rest  of  Prussia  1  nm  Iciis  tompe* 
tent  to  speak;  but  you  will  prubahly  lind 
tlint  what  takes  placv  in  the  capital,  takes 
plnce  in  the  provinres  also.* 

•*  Startled  by  an  arowal  so  candid,  I 
bernme  naturfilly  anxious  to  asceriain  to 
what  causes  my  friend  attributed  n  stata 
of  ihiugSj  the  evils  attending  which  ha 
did  not  icrupEe  to  deplore*  lu  this  re* 
spert,  however,  I  found  him  either  less 
willing  or  less  rdde  to  he  communicative. 
I  hinu-d  at  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
the  law  of  divonep  hut  he  would  not 
agree  with  me.     *  It  was  better,'  he  said, 

*  that  every  facility  should  he  afforded  for 
the  diisoluliou  of  the  maiTinge  contract, 
than  that  persons  should  Hve  together 
uuhfippily.'  I  asked,  whether  there  was 
no  principle  of  religion  in  the  land,  to 
openite  ns  a  check  upon  the  indulgence  of 
TTita'*  vicious  humouri».  *  Oh  yea,*  he 
replied,  *  we  are  a  vi  ry  religiott»  people. 
DouH  you  tee  a  church  in  ^A^ry  pnrii^h  ? 
But  our  rvligion  takes  no  liet*d  of  such 
mn Iters  n^  the»e,  and  we  should  soeu 
(|uarrei  with  it  if  it  did.' 

"*And  your  clurgy/  continued  I, — 
<  are  they  wichuut  weight  enou|L*Ji  In  make 
thctr  cx;iTn|jlB  felt,  even  where  ihfir 
precepts  niiiy  fail  in  sptairing  allriiLiou  ?' 

"  *  Our  clergy,*  rcpluMi  he,  w  ith  a  smile 
— •  why,  yt'«^  Ihcy  lo  e  very  excellent  people 
in  their  wny — very  ^ood  mvn,  nithout 
doubt ;  t>ut  really  no  humiui  leinir  p^ys 
ttie  »li<.'hte»t  regard  eitlit-r  to  what  they 
eay  ur  what  they  do.' 
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<<  <  Well,  but  the  gospel  on  which  your 
religion  professes  to  be  founded — is  it 
quite  held  at  nought  amoog  you  ?" 
**  My  answer  was  another  smile,  of  which 
I  could  not,  without  real  pain,  stop  to 
analyse  the  import.  He  immediately 
.  added,  however,  as  if  conscious  that  he 
was  treading  upon  delicate  ground,  *  The 
gospels  are  by  no  means  slightly  estimated 
among  vs.  We  all  admit  that  the  code 
of  morals  taught  in  them  is  perfect — but 
^Jbni — we  don*t  profess  to  be  guided  by 

•  •  •  • 

M  In  Prussia  the  clergy  are  uniTersally 
poor.  The  linng  of  Spaudau,  one  of  the 
tichest  in  the  kingdom,  brings  in  an 
annual  revenue  of  only  two  hundred 
fVederic  d*ors,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  sixty  pounds  of  our  money.  In  the 
country  places,  such  is  the  depressed  state 
of  the  clergy,  that  they  are  obliged,  in 
many  instances,  to  eke  out  their  slender 
incomes  by  working  in  the  fields  like  day- 
labourers.  Again,  though  the  state  re- 
ligion of  Prussia  be  Protestant,  (for  the 
cKstinetions  between  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
▼inisl  are  now  forgotten,)  such  is  the 
liberality  of  the  government,  that  in 
parishes  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants profess  the  Romish  faith,  a  Romish 
wriest  draws  the  stipend,  and  occupies 
both  the  church  and  the  glebe-house. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  great  evils 
ahready  referred  to — a  clergy  universally 
pauperized,  and  a  state  religion  not  fairly 
countenanced  by  the  state.  What  is  the 
consequence  ? 

« If  the  Prussian  clergy  were  far  more 
learned  than  they  are — and  I  am  willing 
to  allow  that  there  is  a  prodieioas  mass 
of  learning  among  them — if  their  .habits 
of  life,  instead  of  being  those  of  the  re- 
cluse, were,  in  point  of  activity  and 
energy,  all  that  their  office  requires — it 
•eems  next  to  impossible,  that,  labouring 
under  such  palpable  disadvantages  they 
should  ever  acquire  the  smallest  infiuence 
within  the  domestic  circles  of  their 
parishioners.  Cut  off  by  their  poverty 
from  associating  with  the  higher  classes, 
and  separated  from  the  lower  by  the 
superior  cultivation  of  their  intellects, 
they  may  be  eloquent  in  their  pulpits,  and 
able,  and  even  orthodox  at  their  desks, 
yet  produce  little  effect  for  good  upon 
the  public  mind,  or  the  public  morals. 
For  it  is  neither  by  their  preaching,  nor 
by  their  writing,  that  the  ministers  of 
religion  most  effectually  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  the  state  provides  them  with  a 
■nbsistence.  It  is  in  the  daily  intercourse 
of  life — in  the  domiciliary  visits  which 
they  pay  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor — by 
the  tone  which  they  give  to  general  society 
wherever  they  join  in  it,  that  the  best 


opportunities  are  afforded  to  them  of 
moulding  the  opinions  of  those  around 
them,  because  it  is  in  such  situations  that 
they  best  succeed  in  earning  the  respect 
of  their  neighbours ;  and  I  need  not  add, 
that  the  precepts  of  religion  never  carry 
with  them  half  so  much  weight  as  when 
they  come  to  us  from  those  whom  we 
both  know  and  estimate  rightly.  But 
this  can  never  be  the  case  in  a  country 
where  the  political  position  of  the  clergy 
is  such,  that  a  noble  house  would  feel 
itself  disgraced,  were  one  of  its  poorest 
scions  to  enter  into  holy  orders;  where 
the  emoluments  of  office  are  so  wretched, 
and  the  condition  of  the  pastor  so  humble, 
that  the  very  peasants  scarce  look  on  the 
last  with  respect,  or  to  the  first  as  an 
object  of  ambition.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  describe  in  detail,  than  to  go  on 
with  a  general  line  of  reasoning.  The 
following  is  a  correct  sketch  of  what 
befell  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  incumbent 
of  a  country  parish,  certainly  neither  the 

f poorest  nor  tlie  most  secluded  within  the 
imits  of  the  Prussian  dominions : — 

«  The  parsonage-house  stood  close  to 
the  parish  church.  It  was  a  straggling, 
old-fashioned  edifice,  with  a  paved  court 
in  front,  aud  n  garden  and  orchard  behind. 
The  walls  were  very  dingy,  and  both 
they  and  the  tiles  gave  evidence  that  the 
hand  of  repair  seldom  touched  them ;  and 
the  court-yard  was  neither  clean  nor  well 
kept.  When  I  entered,  I  found  two 
women,  one  elderly,  the  other  young, 
feeding  some  poultry.  They  were  dressed 
in  the  humblest  style,  as  if  accustomed  to 
such  operations,  and  I  naturally  concluded 
that  they  were  the  pastor's  servants.  I 
was  mistaken.  The  one  was  his  wife, 
the  other  his  daughter ;  and  as  the  good 
man  kept  no  domestic,  except  a  little 
girl,  by  them  were  all  the  menial  offices 
of  the  household  performed.  I  entered. 
German  houses,  in  general,  are  not  what 
we  should  call  well-furnished ;  that  is  to 
say,  you  need  not  expect  to  find,  even  in 
the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  carpets  on  the 
floors,  or  an  air  of  luxurious  ea.se  any 
where;  but  this  poor  man  seemed  to 
have  hardly  any  furniture  at  all.  His 
room — and  it  was  a  spacious  one — con- 
tained a  chest  of  drawers,  a  small  round 
deal  table,  a  few  chairs  with  wooden 
seats,  and  a  porcelain  stove.  He  had 
just  finished  dinner,  for  it  was  one  o'clock, 
and  the  remains  of  the  feast  stood  before 
him  ;  namely,  a  large  basin  of  the  thinnest 
soup,  something  which  I  mistook  for  suet 
dumplings,  a  morsel  of  bouille  done  to 
tatters,  and  a  plate  of  sour  crout.  His 
drink  was  a  mug  of  beer,  and  his  pipe 
was  already  in  his  mouth.  The  good 
man  begged  me  to  take  a  seat,  and  cheer- 
fully answered  such  questions  as  I  chose 
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to  put  to  him.  I  forget  what  was  the 
precise  value  of  his  benefice  :  I  only  re- 
member that  it  was  inconceivably  small ; 
yet  he  assured  me  that  there  were  many 
of  his  brethren  poorer  than  he,  and  that 
he  was  contented.  *  For  my  garden  is 
very  productive/  continued  he,  *  and  I 
am  yet  strong  enough  to  cultivate  it 
myself.* 

**  *  And  have  you  any  society  at  hand  ?' 
said  I.  *  Are  your  people  attentive  and 
kind  to  you  ?' 

«« <  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  among 
the  people,'  rej^lied  he ;  *  they  attend 
church  tolerably  well,  and  when  I  do  join 
them  of  a  Sabbath  evening  in  the  public 
garden,  we  smoke  our  pipe  very  socially 
together.  £ut  we  don't  see  much  of  one 
another.' 

**  I  soon  found,  on  pushing  my  inquiries 
farther,  that  the  relation  between  pastor 
and  tlock  is,  in  Prussia,  a  very  di^erent 
affair  from  what  it  is  among  us.  Nobody 
ever  thought  of  applying  to  the  pastor 

of  ,  in  case  of  difficulty,  for  advice. 

No  sick  person  besought  him  to  visit  him 
or  her  in  sickness ;  the  poor  found  him 
not  their  advocate,  nor  expected  so  to 
find  him.  The  bouer-man  sent  him  no 
little  presents — eggs,  or  poultry,  or  fruit, 
in  token  of  attachment.  With  the  great 
proprietor,  one  of  whom  had  a  schloss  in 
the  parish,  he  held  no  intercourse ;  in- 
deed, he  was,  except  in  his  own  family, 
entirely  companionless.  Again,  it  was 
not  his  wont,  nor  the  custom  of  his 
brethren,  except  on  stated  occasions,  to 
catechise  the  young,  or  to  exhort  the 
aged.  He  lived,  in  short,  a  life  of  mere 
routine,  and  had  no  inclination  to  step 
beyond  the  circle.  How  is  it  possible 
that  a  man  so  circumstanced  can  have 
the  slightest  power  to  mould  the  opinions, 
or  lay  down  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
those  around  him  ? 

*•  The  errors,  then,  with  which  thePrus- 
sian  government  seems  to  be  chargeable 
are  these : — first,  that  it  is  not,  in  the 
proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  in  alliance 
with  any  particular  church  or  creed  what- 
ever ;  and  next,  that  it  has  not  provided 
for  the  ministers  of  religion  such  a  main- 
tenance as  the  nature  of  their  office  re- 
quires. For  it  is  beside  the  question  to 
argue,  that  if  the  clergy  be  poor,  they  are 
at  least  on  a  level,  in  that  respect,  with 
the  members  of  other  professions.  It 
can  be  no  object  to  the  government 
whether  the  physician  and  apothecary 
thall  have  influence  over  the  minds  of 
his  patients  or  not,  or  the  lawyer  be  able 
to  bend  them  to  any  given  purpose.  If 
the  government  have  a  wish  in  reference 
to  these  gentlemen  at  all,  it  probably  is, 
that  they  shall  possess  neither  the  inclina- 
tion nor  the  will  to  sWay  the  moral 


opinions  of  the  people;  but  with  the 
clergy  the  case  is  different  If  they  he 
incapable  of  accomplishing  this  end,  they 
are  clearly  inadequate  to  perform  one  of 
the  great  purposes  for  which  the  state 
undertakes  to  maintain  them.  And  I 
need  scarcely  add,  that  men  are  nowhere 
so  humble-minded  as  to  listen  with  defer- 
ence on  the  most  important  of  all  subjectSy 
to  the  precepts  of  those  whose  condition 
renders  all  approach  to  general  companion- 
ship impossible.  Such,  however,  is  pre- 
cisely the  state  of  things  in  Prussia;  which 
is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  that  the  go- 
vernment piques  itself  on  the  effortswhich 
it  makes  to  discover  latent  talent  in  other 
walks  of  life,  and  to  foster  and  reward  it* 
It  is  in  the  church  only  that  no  prizes 
are  bestowed,  and  that  no  pains  are  taken 
to  ensure  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
at  least,  a  fair  share  of  the  shining  and  in- 
fluential genius  which  everywhere  aboundi 
in  the  community. 

**  I  come  now  to  another  class  of 
defects,  for  the  existence  and  continued 
operation  of  which  the  church,  considered 
as  a  spiritual  body,  is  entirely  responsible. 
I  allude  to  the  absence  of  all  discipline* 
all  controlling  power,  over  the  religious 
opiuions  of  the  clergy,  such  as  shall  ensure 
an  uniformity  of  doctrine  in  the  public 
teaching  of  those  to  whom  the  people  are 
to  look  for  instruction  in  righteousness. 
I  am  not,  indeed,  ignorant  that  the  doc- 
trines set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, are  those  to  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  professes  to  adhere.  Neither 
have  I  forgotten,,that  for  some  time  after 
the  Reformation,  subscription  to  that 
document,  as  well  as  to  Melancthon's 
Apology,  and  the  rest  of  the  symbolical 
books,  was  required  of  all  candidates  for 
holy  orders ;  while  of  the  labours  of  the 
old  German  divines,  distinguished  alike 
by  their  erudition  and  their  piety,  I  am 
not  willing  to  speak,  except  in  terms  of 
profound  respect.  But  besides  that  the 
symbolical  books  were,  from  the  outset, 
at  once  too  voluminous  and  too  contro- 
versial to  be  rightly  used  as  a  confession 
of  faith,  the  practice  of  subscribing  to 
them  arbitrarily  was  soon  laid  aside,  and 
in  its  room  a  habit  was  adopted,  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  rendered  the  act  of  sub- 
scription nugatory.  As  soon  as  men 
were  permitted  to  declare  their  acceptance 
of  these  books,  only  <so  far  as  they 
agreed  with  Scripture,*  the  utility  of  the 
books  themselves,  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy, 
ceased  to  exist;  for  such  qualification 
clearly  left  each  minister  free  to  believe 
and  to  teach  whatever  his  own  fancy 
might  dictate.  With  respect,  again,  to 
the  Reformed  Church,  as  the  other  great 
branch  of  Protestantism  came  to  be 
calledy  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
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any  tost  of  orthodoxy  wai  in  it  at  any 
period  applied ;  but  it  is  certain  that  for 
a  long  while  back  nothing:  more  has  been 
required  of  him  who  offers  himHelf  for 
ordination,  than  a  promise  that  he  will 
teach  the  people,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  God. 

Again,  though  there  have  been  from 
the  outset,  in  most  of  the  reformed 
churches,  forms  appointed  for  public 
prayer,  and  the  administration  of  the 
■acraments,  it  has  never  been  the  custom 
to  require  from  the  ministers,  a  rigid 
attention  to  those  forms.  Some  used 
them — others  did  not;  and  hence,  even 
in  the  offering  up  of  their  devotions,  the 
people  were  liable  to  be  guided  right  or 
nvrong,  according  to  the  humours  or 
peculiar  views  of  the  pastor.  No  w  where 
there  is  neither  a  confession  of  faith, 
■anctioned  by  competent  authority,  nor 
a  liturgy,  according  to  the  spirit  of  which 
the  worship  of  the  people  shall  be 
directed,  there  is  clearly  no  power  any 
where,  of  determining  what  shall,  and 
what  shall  not,  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.  Bishops,  or  superintendents,  or 
tjrnods,  or  ecclesiastical  courts,  may  be 
competent  to  restrain  or  to  punish  im- 
moral practices  in  the  clergy;  but  not 
having  any  acknowledged  standard,  ac- 
cording to  which  opinions  may  be  tried, 
how  can  they  interfere  with  men*s  doc- 
trine ?  And  if  in  doctrine  a  church  fall 
away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
what  reason  have  we  to  be  surprised,  if 
the  moral  principle  become  likewise 
TiUated  ?  I  have  ventured  to  assert  that 
Prussia  is  not  a  religious  and  a  moral 
country.  Let  me  remind  the  reader  of 
certain  truths  which  bear  upon  the  points 
now  under  consideration,  and  he  will 
probably  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
a  different  result  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected." 

•  •  •  • 

<<  I  hold  it  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  most 
melancholy  kind  to  imagine,  that  by  the 
mere  cultivation  of  their  intellectual  fa- 
culties, yon  render  a  people  either  wiser, 
or  better,  or  more  happy.  The  first 
object  to  be  attended  to  by  a  ruler  surely 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  that  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  shall  have  reason  to 
be  contented  with  their  condition.  And 
as  it  belongs  to  humanity  that  the  greht 
mass  of  men  must,  in  every  age  and 
country,  work  hard  and  fare  roughly, 
the  education  which  fails  in  affording  to 
them  such  resources  as  mere  learning 
cannot  always  bestow,  is  wanting  in  the 
Tery  point  where  it  ought  most  to  give 
proof  of  its  usefulness.  1  do  not  wish  to 
msinuate  aught  against  the  righteous 
intentions  of  any  body ;  but  this  much 
iscertaioy  that  the  people  of  Scotland, 


for  example,  are,  even  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, less  moral  and  less  happy  now  than 
they  used  to  be  within  my  own  recollec- 
tion. Yet  education  is  carried  on  in 
Scotlnnd,  by  means  of  the  parochial 
schools,  far  beyond  the  limits  which  for- 
merly circumscribed  it.  Why  should 
such  apparent  contradiction  be?  I  an- 
swer, because  it  is  one  thing  so  to  educate 
as  that  the  poor  shall  grow  up  to  habits 
of  industry,  integrity,  and  contentment; 
another,  to  sharpen  their  faculties  till  the 
edge  becomes  so  fine  as  to  wound  the 
moral  principle  itself.  There  may  be 
excess  ef  en  in  education,  when  applied  to 
masses,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  must  eat 
their  bread  scantily  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brows. 

« It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Prussian 
government  that  its  subjects  shuU  be 
univei*sally  educated;  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  Prussian  government  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid.  Education  is,  therefore,  as 
widely  diffused  throuah  the  land  as  the 
most  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  per- 
fectibility of  human  nature  could  desire. 
Of  the  machinery  which  is  employed  in 
order  to  effect  this  end,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  1  should  speak  much  at  large,  be- 
cause M.  Cousin's  report  is  in  the  hands 
of  every  body;  and,  as  far  as  accuracy 
of  detail  goes,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  But  from  the  inferences 
which  he  draws,  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  arrives,  I  am  forced,'  in  many 
instances,  to  dissent;  and  I  think  that 
there  are  signs  in  the  political  horizon  of 
Prussia,  which  go  far  to  justify  me  in  so 
doing.  Let  me  explain  the  grounds  on 
which  I  venture  to  take  so  bold  a  step, 
even  though  I  be  compelled  to  say, 
imperfectly,  over  again  what  he  has 
already  said,  and  said  well,  before  me. 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the 
Prussian  government,  that  over  the  in- 
.  tellectual,  not  less  than  over  the  physical 
energies  of  the  country,  its  own  influence, 
and  none  other,  shall  extend.  Accord- 
ingly education,  which,  every  where  else, 
takes  its  tone,  more  or  less,  from  the 
bearing  of  the  church  by  law  established, 
proceeds  in  Prussia  on  a  principle  so 
purely  laic,  as  well  nigh  to  merit  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  pronounced  military. 
Thus  it  is  the  voice  of  the  law,  and  not 
the  moral  influence  of  the  clergy,  which, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  fabric  to  the 
other,  sets  all  the  wheels  of  the  machine 
in  motion.  The  law  determines  the  age 
at  which  children  shall  go  to  school — the 
law  decides  when  they  shall  leave  it. 
The  law  points  out  what  shall  be  done  at 
school,  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day 
to  day.  The  law  drives  the  truant  from 
his  idleness  under  the  escort  of  a  police- 
man, and  pnnishet  the  parent  through 
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tvIiDte  carelei8n€»i  or  want  of  taste  tho 
truant  may  Inive  been  encouraged  in  hii 
bad  proi>enBity," 

From  Belli ti  Mr.  Gleig  proceeded 
thrmigli  Potsdam  tf>  Dresden.  Saxony, 
every  one  know^p  had  licr  revolution 
after  the  Frencli  fasliion  in  the  grr-it 
Tevnlmioriary  yt^ar  1630— the  result  of 
which  muy  be  very  briefly  stated  in 
the  compliiint,  which  Mr.  (ileig-  foiintl 
ta  be  nearly  univcrstih  that  the  pno- 
ple  had  now  three  huudn  d  and  fifty 
monarchs  to  mainlabi  initead  of  one. 
Amongst  other  rigfhts  claimed  by  the 
sovereign  people  since  this  i^^tonous 
era,  is  that  oFchoosIng'  iheirown  oxecu- 
tionert  and  the  office  seems  to  be  one 
possessing  very  peculiar  privileges, 

"  Since  1830  the  people  clni 01  the  right 
of  electing  their  own  extjculluncr ;  yet 
such  IB  ill  6  Co  tee  of  habit  th»t  the  son, 
provided  he  be  duly  quaUfiedi  h  almost 
n]way»  chosen  to  succeed  his  fHlher.  Once 
cho*en,  moreover,  the  hearisrnan  takes 
mnk,  in  some  sort,  as  a  ffentlemun*  He 
inhnliili  a  house,  which,  as  well  na  a  por- 
tion of  hiud,  is  allotted  to  htm  hy  \\\q 
department.  All  horses  and  cattle  that 
die  a  nfttural  death  within  the  department 
become  hia  property;  and  out  of  this  per- 
quisite be  not  untrtjqueutly  derive  a  more 
substantinl  advantages  than  might  be  sup. 
posed.  P'or  the  houerman  is  entitled, 
tvhen  his  horse  falls  eick,  to  sell  him  to 
the  executioner  at  a  Htipiihtted  price; 
that  is,  provided  he  jmljre  it  more  expe> 
dient  to  get  rid  of  a  dyiny:  aniinal,  for  a 
trifling  gain,  than  to  give  away  the  tlead 
cnrcase  For  nolliinjj.  The  process  is  this : 
The  furmer'a  horse  is  taken  iil.  He 
lielieves  it  will  not  recover,  and  haviug 
hung  on  to  the  last  moment,  be  comes  to 
ihe  conclusion  that  his  wiicat  cours-o  will 
be  to  sell  it  to  the  headBinan»  He  must 
remove  it,  however,  for  this  purpose,  to 
the  hearUman*s  paddock.  If  the  animal 
be  strong  enough  to  carry  a  rider  to  the 
gate,  the  furmer  demands,  and  must  re- 
ceive For  tl,  u  dullnr.  Jf  it  be  too  far 
gone  For  thisi  he  leads  it  to  its  new  owner, 
and  is  paid  with  siKteen  grusehen.  The 
Keadtmun  {rsutis  little  or  nothing  in  cither 
case,  provided  the  animsd  die  ;  though  he 
is  never  the  loser,  hecsiuse  bidei  and 
heels,  a»d  shoes,  are  tdwiiys  worth  a 
dollar.  But  the  horse  sometimes  re- 
covers—and then  he  may  sell  for  fifty 
dollars  an  aninud  which  he  purchiisud 
for  one.'* 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Saxony  is 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  that  of 
Prussia,  and  Mr.  Glelg  does  not  speak 


more  favourably  of  the  religion  and 
morality  of  the  Saxons  than  of  that  of 
their  neighbour*. 

From  Dresden  Mr,  Glci^  went 
tl) rough  the  district  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Saxoti  Switzerland  to 
Sehanduu,  vihere  he  ujipcars  lo  have 
fixeil  llie  summer  CjiUirlcr!*  of  ln»f(tniity» 
ihc  reiujiiidrr  oF  hia  tonr  being  aceom* 
jilished  by  hiiiiAelfund  his  son*  u  youth 
of  liiirtocn,  aud  partly  on  fout.  As 
illustrative  of  the  state  oF  the  Saxon 
Lutheran  Church,  wnd  the  relis^ious 
ftfeling  of  the  people,  we  inseri  the 
following  description  of  a  Whiisunday 
passed  at  Schandau  : — 

<<  1  will  take  as  my  model  a  commtinioa 
day^the  Festival  of  Whitsunday,  which 
evtry  where  throughout  Christendonj, 
except  among  our  own  dissenters,  is 
religiously  observed.  At  ten  o'clock  in 
the  moriting,  the  congregation  ti^embles 
withio  Hu  edifice,  which.  From  tlie  effect 
of  the  First  glance  round*  you  might  easily 
mistake  for  a  Roman  Catholic  plate  of 
worship.  Toward*  the  east  ttandei  the 
alt!w,  a  gorgeouily-orinvmented  pile,  with 
piiintings,  nn^I  statues  of  nneels  and 
ftHJiUs;  and  gilding  and  a  crucitix  reared 
above  it  on  the  screen  behind.  The 
table  itself  wna  covered  thi«  dny  with  a 
rich  velvet  drapery  inhiid  and  fringed 
with  gold  I  over  which,  at  one  corner, 
was  drawn  a  white  dnnuisk  cloth.  Two 
gilded  candlesticks  oF  gre«t  size,  contain- 
ing li^'hted  tapers  of  iippropriale  dimen- 
sions, itoud  otie  at  each  extremity  of  the 
table.  Two  chinu  vase*,  piled  up  with 
all  the  flowers  then  ia  season,  came  be- 
tween them,  while,  more  in  froiU,  were 
the  chwiire,  paten,  cup,  &c.,  ail  apparently 
rnftrlfl  of  silver-gik.  Moreover,  along  the 
walU  on  either  side,  rude  paintings  were 
set  up,  of  various  pass^^nges  in  the  life  of 
our  Jjord  or  hia  servants  j  stieh  fts  the 
austere  spirits  of  our  Covenanters  would 
have  condemned  as  enticemen  ts  to  idul.arv, 
and  which  the  eye  of  tit*  te  could  not  behold 
with  any  degree  oF  approbation. 

**  Along  ibe  body  oF  the  church  are 
arranged  rows  of  open  benches,  which 
are  all  difitriltuted  into  sepmate  wiling*, 
as  each  sitting  i^  marked  with  the  nmno 
oF  the  individual  fcir  whose  ustj  it  has 
been  set  apart.  Here  I  he  women  con- 
greirate,  without  any  mtin  being  allowed 
to  mix  with  thrm ;  and  there  they  *it  in 
llifir  holiday  attire^^the  heads  ol  tha 
youtig  being  bare,  the  niarrifd  wearing 
oddly-shaped  caps*  but  ull  agreeing  in  this 
point,  that  each  carries  one,  if  not  more, 
pockel'h  find  kerchieft  in  her  Inind.  A 
pocket-haudkeri'hiiF  didpluyed  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  essential  to  the  fulUdress  of  a 
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Saxon  woman  of  the  hnrobler  classes. 
Meanwliile,  the  men  take  possession  of 
the  galleries,  which  are  carried  round 
three  sides  of  the  buildinp:,  and  arrange 
themselves  upon  seats  which  rise»  as  in 
our  own  churches,  like  the  benches  of  an 
amphitheatre,  one  above  another.  Not 
that  pews  are  wholly  wanting.  Beneath 
these  galleries,  and  glazed,  and  set  round 
more  like  boxes  in  a  theatre  than  any 
thing  else,  arc  recesses,  within  which  the 
magnates  of  the  township  are  accom- 
modated; and  where,  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, the  burgomaster,  the  stadtschriber, 
the  commandant  of  the  jagers,  and  the 
other  officers  of  state,  seemed,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  to  join  heartily  in  the 
celebration  of  public  worship. 

**  In  conducting  this,  tlie  first  thing 
done  is  to  sing  a  portion  of  the  Psalms, 
not  from  any  metrical  version,  but  from 
the  version  which  is  attached  to  the 
ordinary  service-book.  The  psalmody 
if  upheld,  with  might  and  main,  by  all 
of  tiie  congregation  that  have  musical 
▼oiccs,  and  by  very  many  who  have  not ; 
but  here,  at  least,  there  was  no  accom- 
paniment of  instruments.  £y-and-by, 
the  minister,  who  had  not  yet  made  his 
Appearance,  came,  fresh  from  his  robing- 
room,  in  a  black  Geneva  cloak  and  cap, 
without  removing  the  latter  of  which,  he 
bowed  reverently  before  the  altar.  Then 
he  began  to  chant,  the  people  continuing 
•ilent  all  the  while,  and  many  of  them 
kneeling ;  till  in  a  few  minutes  he  turned 
round,  and  blessed  them.  The  benedic- 
tion was  succeeded  by  a  renewal  of  the 
congregational  singing,  during  which  the 
minister  disappeared,  that  he  might  re- 
turn, however,  when  the  psalm  was 
ended,  and  go  on  with  the  service.  This 
time,  he  rend  some  prayers  from  the 
service-book,  himself  standing  all  the 
while  with  his  back  to  the  altar;  and 
then  moved,  while  the  people  sang  again, 
towards  the  pulpiL  From  it — for  there 
is  no  desk — the  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel 
for  the  day  were  read,  the  reading  having 
been  prefaced  by  a  brief  extemporaneous 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  festival 
which  they  had  met  to  celebrate.  Last  of 
all,  the  gospel  was  taken  as  a  text,  and  a  dis- 
course delivered  on  the  benefits  which  ac- 
crued to  the  world  from  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  finally,  at  its  termina- 
tion, and  it  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  a  concluding  hymn  was  sung. 

**  Such  was  the  order  of  the  morning 
service  ;  over  and  above  which  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  this  day 
administered,  and  I  remained,  of  course, 
•9  multitudes  did  besides,  who,  without 
partaking,  seemed  desirous  of  witnessing 
the  ceremonial.  The  number  of  com- 
manicaDtt  was  exceedingly  small ;  they 


amounted,  in  all,  to  eigbtflen,  and  b» 
more;  that  is,  to  eight  men  and  ten 
women,  out  of  a  population  in  tlie  pariah 
of  three  thousand  souls.  They  advanced 
by  pirs.  the  men  first,  and  the  women 
following,  to  the  left  side  of  the  altar ; 
and  having  made  two  or  three  low 
obeisances,  stood  erect  The  miniater 
approached  with  the  paten  in  hie  hand, 
and  they,  holding  out  their  tongneiy 
received  each  a  wafer.  This  done,  thej 
passed  round  the  altar  to  the  rear,  leaving 
the  next  pair  to  go  through  the  aame 
ritual ;  and  then,  when  all  had  received 
the  wafer,  all  appeared  again,  in  pain, 
to  partake  of  the  wine  also.  When  they 
had  drunk,  (and  the  minister  held  the 
cup  to  their  lips,)  they  bowed  reverentlj* 
and  retired. 

«*We  are  never  fair  judges  of  the 
solemnity   of  religious   rites  which   are 

? resented  to  us  for  the  first  time;  bat 
must  confess  that  the  whole  routine 
of  the  Lutheran  church  struck  roe  at 
being  a  good  deal  deficient  in  decorum. 
The  people,  for  example,  sit  to  sing  the 
psalms ;  and  appear  to  count  as  much  on 
the  noise  which  they  make,  as  on  the 
melody  that  arises  out  of  it.  One  dru 
cumstance,  however,  in  the  ceremonial 
of  the  day,  affected  me  a  good  deaL 
For  about  eight  minutes  there  was  a  pro* 
found  silence  througliout  the  building, 
the  minister  having  exhorted  his  con- 
gregation to  seek  God  in  secret  prayer  ; 
and  as  they  knelt,  many  of  them  with 
their  faces  sunk  in  their  hands,  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  1  was  looking  upon  a 
congregation  of  worshippers.  Alas!  the 
delusion  did  not  long  continue ;  but  let 
that  pass.  Of  the  minister  I  can  truly 
say  that  he  seemed  much  in  earnest — a 
great  deal  more  so,  as  far  as  I  at  least 
could  judge,  than  the  people  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself. 

"  With  this  same  worthy  clergyman  I 
made  a  point  of  forming  an  acquaintance. 
I  found  him,  like  his  brother  functionary 
in  Prussia,  very  poor,  yet  nowise  dissatis- 
fied. He  had  held  his  benefice  three- 
and-thirty  years,  and  expressed  himself 
abundantly  pleased  with  his  parishioners, 
though  a  short  cross-examination  led  to 
the  discovery  that  very  little  or  no  familiar 
intercourse  took  place  between  them. 
When  I  add  that  the  principal  friend  and 
companion  of  tiie  pastor's  daughter  was 
the  girl  who  served  us  in  the  capacity  of 
housiemnid,  the  sort  of  station  in  society 
filled  by  a  Saxon  country  clei^roan, 
will  be  fully  understood.  And  there  will 
not,  I  suspect,  be  required  any  tedious 
argument  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  man 
can  have  slender  influence  among  hit 
people." 
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Mr.  Glcig  describes  the  Saxon 
SwitzcrluDd  with  all  the  feelings  of 
genuine  lover  of  the  picturesque» 
nd  with  tlie  pen  of  a  pracllsed  writer* 
tDescripUotis  of  tliis  kind  we  do  not 
1 0»iraelves  pretend  to  admire  very  liighly, 
I  ind  we  are  sure  ihat  they  suffer  by 
I  being  eitracted.  Take,  however,  as  a 
t  ipeciuicn  of  Mr.  Gleig'a  powers  in  this 
linray  tlie  following  uccoaiit  of  the  far- 
Vfamed  Bastei : — 

<<  Let  the  reader  imagine,  if  he  cnn^  a 

Ittrsggliit^  Tillage)  running  along  the  foot 

1  of  a  green  hill.      Through  tbia  he  passes, 

I  Bnd  tlien,  by  a  gradual  ascent,  he  arrives 

[lit  a  spot  where  the  scene  all  at  onee 

I  clian^cs  its  character,  eind  there,  by  an 

llmpulae,  to  analyse  which  he  has  neither 

I  the  power  nor  the  inclioation,  be  is  coti- 

litraiaed  to  staiid  itilL     He  occupies  now 

[ft  sort  of  projection   on   the   niountain'a 

[liase,  whence  he  look*  forth  upon  a  deep, 

[dark,  and  wooded    bftsint  around  which 

{ sre  gathered  a  semicircle  of  rocks,  lodieTi 

I  bolder,  and  more  gigantic  in  their  propor- 

'  lions  than  any  which,  even  in  this  land  of 

precipice   and   cUif,   have  as    yet   come 

under   his   notice.      Unlike   the  area  of 

I  the  Knhstall,  however,  the  basin  of  the 

Bastei  is  narrow  in  its  dimenuons;  I  do 

I  uol  think  thai  its  diameter  can  exceed  a 

I  thousaad  yards.      But  aay   thing  more 

^iublime,  any  thing  more  deeply,  darkly 

>  desolnt&t  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  even 

I  iiature  herself  could  produce.     The  very 

pines  that  wave  in  the  ab^'ss  look  like 

haunted  things;  and  there  are  some  so 

completely  overshadowed,  that  the  sun's 

rays  never  reach  them. 

"  Having  gazed  upon  this  wild  pano- 
ramo  till  he  is  fraitsfied,  the  traveller 
resumes  his  progress,  and  winding  con* 
tinually  upwards,  b  carried,  at  last,  to 
the  summit.  The  scene  which  Imd  been 
grand  before,  becomes  here  absolutely 
terrific,  for  the  Bnstei  consists  of  a  ridge 
of  serried  rocks^  which  are  connected  to- 
gether by  wooden  bridges»  each  over- 
hanging: a  gulf,  to  look  down  upon  whicbt 
\iithout  turning  giddy^  requires  almost 
more  than  a  common  share  of  nerve* 
Close  under  these  rocks,  on  one  side,  is 
the  Elbe,  diminished  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  a  boat  which  lay  on  the  shore  seemed 
like  a  child's  toy,  while  the  ijoble  river 
himself  had  dwindled  to  a  very  mill-race. 
On  the  other  side,  again,  is  that  durk^ 
deep  g6rge  of  which  1  have  already 
spoken,  with  here  and  there  a  columnar 
mass  projectmg  out  of  it ;  and  the  tall, 
graceful  pines  climbing  every  where  like 
parasites,  till  toil  even  for  them  fails,  and 
the  rock  stands  forth  in  its  barren  magni- 
ficeoce.  It  is  quite  impossible  that,  by 
deicnptioUl  any  idea  of  such  a  tceae  con 


be  communicated ;  I  doubt  whether  the 
pencil  1  with  all  its  creative  powers,  mighl 
hope  to  do  it  justice. 

*•  Over  these  dizzy  pi  at  forms  we  made 
our  way,  halting  from  time  to  lime  as 
each  conducted  us  to  some  new  wonder, 
till  from  the  very  pinnacle  of  all  wa 
looked  forth  upon  a  view  at  once  the 
most  extensive  and  varied  winch  in  this 
latid  of  beauty  we  bad  yet  obtniacd.  Wo 
were  now  at  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  brink 
of  a  precipice  which  projects  beyond  the 
bed  of  the  riven  we  beheld  a  wide  plain, 
which,  broken  in  upon  here  and  there  by 
larj^e  columnar  masses,  gradually  lifts 
itSKlf  into  au  irregular  amphitheatre. 
For,  directing  yottr  gaze  down  the  course 
of  the  stream r  the  great  valley  of  Dresden 
is  before  you,  with  its  tvaving  cor n-Jj elds, 
its  quiet  villages,  and  the  domes  of  the 
fair  city  projecting  from  amid  a  screen  of 
foliage  J  while  you  need  but  to  turn 
round)  and  a  change  takes  place,  the 
effect  of  which,  to  be  understood,  must 
be  experienced.  There  cultiv.'ition  is 
not,  indeed,  shtit  out,  but  it  seems  de- 
pendent for  its  very  existence  on  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  countless  hills,  each 
of  wljiich  lifts  up  his  isolated  head  as  if  to 
protect  his  own  domain  from  iuf^ult.  And 
finally,  the  eye,  after  delighting  itself 
with  these  things,  ranges  fur  away  among 
the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  which,  conical 
and  bold,  yot  woody,  and  of  most  graceful 
formations,  leave  the  imaginatiou  nothing 
to  desire." 

From  Schflodau  Mr.  Gleig,  with  his 
Bon»  set  out  on  a  pcdestriiin  expedition 
into  Bohemia.  For  this  mode  of  tra- 
velling, at  once  the  most  independent 
and  most  favourable  to  minute  obser- 
vation, he  appears  to  be,  us  well  by 
nature  as  previous  eicperience,  per- 
fectly fitted.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  enterfiristing  spirit,  singular 
good  temper,  and  unfailing  cheerfulness 
which  seem  to  have  accompanied  Inra 
throughout — nor  is  it  uninteresting  to 
observe  how  gradually,  and,  as  it  were, 
unconsciously,  the  habits  of  **  the  subal- 
tern" appear  to  have  returned  and 
mingled  with,  without  degrading  the 
seriouMness  nnd  sobriety  of  the  Chelsea 
chaplain.  We  cannot,  of  course,  pre- 
tend to  follow  Mr.  Gleig  thrungh  all 
the  turns  and  traverses  of  a  pedestrian 
tour  with  the  same  minuteness  as  we 
have  alleoded  him  hitherto.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  work  will  be.  we  are 
sure,  found  the  most  entertaining  part 
to  general  readers  ;  but  it  is  as  a  whole 
that  it  will  be  found  so ;  and  we  feel 
that  by  continuing  our  eittracia  at  the 
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same  length  as  hitherto,  we  should  be 
departing  from  our  own  duty — which 
is  to  exhibit  results — as  well  as  injuring 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Gleig's  interesting 
narrative. 

In  Bohemia  the  feudal  system,  which 
appears  to  have*  existed  there  in  its 
perfection,  has  been  almost  entirely 
abolished.  A  species  of  formal  juris- 
diction is,  indeed,  left  to  the  great 
landowners,  attended  with  no  real 
power,  though  with  considerable  ex- 
pense, while  the  system  in  effect  sub- 
stituted is  that  wnich  constitutes  the 
great  engine  of  despotic  governments, 
and  which  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
the  whole  supreme  power,  through 
ministers  having  no  common  interest 
with  the  subjects  whom  they  rule,  but, 
like  the  inferior  officers  of  an  army, 
mere  machines  to  carry  into  operation 
the  dictates  of  the  court.  The  effect 
for  the  present  is  tranquillity ;  for 
power,  in  an  age  of  civilization,  cannot, 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
be  for  any  length  of  time  grossly 
abused  ;  but  it  is  not  content  or  hap- 
piness: so  much,  iudecd,  the  reverse, 
that  Mr.  -  Gleig  seems  strongly  per- 
suaded that  the  day  of  *'  Bohemian 
regeneration"  is  not  far  distant. 

in  Bohemia,  as  in  all  the  Austrian 
provinces,  education  is  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  government ;  and 
though  every  where  very  ample  pro- 
Vision  appears  to  be  made  not  only  for 
supplying  the  people  with,  learning, 
but  for  forcing  it  upon  them,  the  at- 
tempt seems  not  to  have  issued  in 
either  a  genuine  love  of  truth  among 
the  learned,  or  in  any  improvement  of 
morals  among  the  inferior  classes. 

Bohemia  presents  the  curious  con- 
trast of  a  country  which,  having  been 
one  of  the  first  to  contend  with  indo- 
mitable sternness  and  resolution,  against 
the  corruptions  and  unhallowed  power 
of  Rome,  has  now  become  thoroughly 
and  contentedly  popish.  The  Aus- 
trian government  holds,  indeed,  it 
would  appear,  a  very  strict  hand  over 
that  branch  of  the  Romish  church  with 
which  it  is  connected  ;  and  to  the  toler- 
ation enforced  throughout  the  Austrian 
dominions,  as  consistent  with  the  au- 
thorized operation  of  the  papal  hier- 
archy, Mr.  Gleig  not  obscurely  refers 
those  murmnrers  at  home  who  affect 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  the  great 
measure  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. Mr.  Gleig  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  this  is  not  the  first  instance  in  the 
hbtory  of  that  long  warfare  which  the 
papacy  has  waged  with  the  civil  power 


in  which  the  latter  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  tempjprary  superiority.  The 
fact  which  he  has  observed,  proves  that 
a  perfect  civil  despotism  m/iy,  during 
its  continuance  Vn  a  state  of  perfection, 
keep  down  the  Vionster  with  an  iron 
hand  ;  but  this  slrl^ection  can  exist 
only  daring  such  continuance,  and  we 
need  not  to  be  told  that  such  continu- 
ance is  always  precarious,  and  that  even 
if  it  were  not  so,  it  is  always  unde- 
sirable. The  experience  of  ages  has 
shown  that  nothing  but  an  exercise  of 
force,  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a 
free  government,  can  ever  effectually 
restrain  the  Roman  church  where  she 
is  allowed  any  thing  beyond  a  mere 
toleration.  Oaths  cannot  bind  her, 
treaties  cannot  bind  her — those  ties  by 
which  other  bodies  are  restrained,  she 
will  burst  like  threads  from  her  arms  ; 
and  till  the  locks  of  might  in  which 
this  giant  trusts  have  been  shorn,  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  peace  or  of  security. 
Mr.  Gleig  appears  to  have  found  the 
Bohemians  of  all  ranks  kind  and  hos- 
pitable in  the  extreme  ;  they  seem  to 
nave  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  of 
a  half-civilized  people,  except  turbu- 
lence. There  is  superstition  in  ita 
lowest  form,  with  little  genuine  reli- 
gion or  morality.  Their  system  and 
implements  of  agriculture  are  of  the 
rudest  and  most  primitive  kind.  The 
following  is  an  amusing  instance  of 
their  ignorance  of  some  of  the  com- 
monest improvements  of  civilized  life. 
Mr.  Gleig  and  his  son  carried  fishing- 
tackle  with  them,  and  were  engaged  in 
their  favourite  sport  on  the  Iser,  near 
Eisenhummer  :— 

«  In  the  course  oF  four  hours  which  wa 
devoted  to  the  sport,  we  caught  upwards 
of  ten  pounds  of  trout;  the  number  of 
fish  killed  being  at  the  same  time  only 
eleven — a  clear  proof  that  the  Bohemian 
Iser  deserves  just  as  much  praise  as  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  in  his  charming  little 
book,  has  bestowed  upon  its  namesake 
near  Munich.  But  killing  the  trout  con- 
stituted by  no  means  the  sole  amusement 
which  we  that  day  enjoyed.  An  English 
fishing-rod  and  English  tackle  were  ob- 
jects quite  as  novel  to  the  good  folks  of 
Eisenhaniroer,  as  they  had  been  to  the 
citizens  of  Gabel;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  we  had  the  entire  population 
of  the  village  and  hamlets  rouad  in  our 
train.  And  the  astonishment  of  these 
simple  people,  first  at  the  machinery,  and 
then  at  our  mode  of  using  it,  I  have  no 
language  to  describe.'  When  first  I 
hooked  a  trout,  there  was  a  general  rush 
to  the  river-side— the  movement  being 
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produced,  manifestly  enough,  hj  nlarm 
StJAt  tliB  line  should  break ;  aud  though 
Ihe  anicnnl  whs  ^ounJei^rin^  aud  Bprwjf- 
ing  about  in  tvv«;U'e  feet  of  water  at  least, 
t'.vo  or  three  young  nieu  could  afitrctily  be 
restraint'd  from  juropiug  iu*  But  when 
tliey  saw  the  in  on  at  er,  and  a  vtry  hirjju 
fellow  he  wiift,  i\(Uy  running  awny  with 
some  fathoms  oT  Hiiet  nt^d  bending  tho 
rod  hk«  a  wi!Iow-wand,  gradually  lose 
Lis  strength,  and  sftil  niluctsiutly  towntds 
the  shore,  1  really  tlioitght  Ihey  ivould 
have  gone  trazy  with  delijiht*  They 
jumped  nbDut,  swore,  and  shouted  lik« 
mad  penp\ei  nml  ninde  such  a  pltinge  itito 
the  ahitllow*9,  to  bring  hi  in  out,  that  we 
had  well-nigh  lont  him.  The  scene  was 
altogt'ther  f|uite  irresistible, 

"  There  was  no  work  performed  tbnt 
ay  in    the  iron  founilry.      Every  soul 
pHifonging  to  it,  from  the  supt*rintendeat 
Idowti  to  tiie  errand-boy,  came  forth  to 
veil  our  tnun  j  nud   we  walked  up  the 
llser,   attended  as  ne?er    Highland  chief 
iras,  eten  tn  the  good  old  limes  of  herit- 
ble  jurisdktitins.     Nor  was  this  all*     A 
eligtous  processioni  that  is  to  say,  a  nu- 
IflOerouB  l>ody  of  peasants  from  some  of  tho 
lirillBgeB  tiear»  bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
I  Clio  shrine  of  St.  J  times  in  Stiirkenhach, 
happened  to  descend  the  bill  justns  I  was 
daying  B  fish,  and   the  effect  producod 
ipou  Ihem  was  qrute  as  mirnctilous  aa 
ould  have  been  brought  nhout  by  the 
aint    htmseIC       The    sotind    of    their 
Ipsnlmody  ceased;  tho  crucifix  was  low- 
ered; mid   man   and   woi^ian,   boy    and 
maiden,  breaking  loose  from  their  ranks, 
flocked  down,  en  massej  to  ascertain  the 
cfiQse  of  so  stmo^e  n   phenomenon*      1 
suspect   thiii    St.  Jumes   received    but  n 
Bcanly  nllowatice  of  worship  that  evening; 
at  least,  I  nm  sure  that  ihe  titimh^r  of  his 
votarie»    became    sadly    diminished;   for 
rhtiD  the  chnnt  rose  again,  and  the  cruci- 
|x  was  upliifted  as  a  signal  for  moving, 
[the  retinue  that  attended  it,  came  short 
ll>y  at  least  one-hnlf  of  that    which   h«d 
f  followed,  with  all  ima*iiniible  decorum,  a* 
tifir  as  the  bauks  of  the  Iiser." 


Mr.  Gleig  appears  to  have  been 
eatly  struck  by  the  appetiTance  of 
nigue  ;  but  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  pages  in  whkdi  he  has  very 
▼ividly  described  the  impressions  and 
aasociatious  excited  in  his  mind  by  that 
ftSme-honoured  city*  We  shiiU  content 
Ourselves  with  quoting  bis  description 
of  the  Jews  Quarter. 


<*Let  the  reniler  imagrine  to  himself,  if 
he  can,  tho  effuct  of  n  suddeu  transition 
from  tlia  pomp  and  splendour  of  a  great 
capital  into  a  subitrb  of  mean  and  narrow 
fftreetC}  cUoked  up  with  the  litter  of  old 


mg%  broken  furniture,  and  cast-off  clothes 
hudg  out  for  sale ;  where  are  aged  women 
Rilcep  iu  their  chairs^ — young  ones  nurs- 
ing infants,  or,  it  may  be,  perfecting 
their  own  ynliniiiihed  toitpta;  men,  squalid 
and  fihhy,  with  long  beards,  flowing 
robes,  and  all  the  other  tippurtenunces 
which  usunlly  helunjr  to  their  rfit'c  ;  chil- 
dren In  a«late  of  nudity ;  ttirbaned  head*, 
features  thoroughly  Oriental ;  tarnished 
fintry,  books,  music,  and  musical  instru- 
ments, scattered  about ;  every  thing,  in 
short,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  as 
entirely  in  contrast  with  what  you  have 
just  left  behind,  as  you  might  «xpect  to 
iind  it,  were  you  transported  suddenly 
into  some  region  of  the  earth,  of  the  very 
existence  of  wbiih  you  had  previouisly 
been  ignorant.  I  have  paiscd  through 
the  flaissic  regions  of  St*  Gdes,  the  Seven 
Dials,  aud  Rag  Fair*  1  have  gone,  in 
my  youthf  iiuder  the  escort  of  a  police 
officer,  the  round  of  all  the  rno^it  degraded 
corners  of  London  ;  yet  have  f  never  bo- 
held  11  sight,  which,  in  all  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  bewilder,  if  not  to  outrage*  the 
senses,  could  bear  one  moment's  com- 
parison with  what  the  Juden  Stadt 
brought  before  me,  I  confess  that  the 
fir&t  feeling  excited  was  a  vague  idea, 
that  to  proceed  further  might  compromise 
our  personal  safety.  Yet  1  defy  any  one 
who  has  penetrated  hut  a  few  yards  down 
the  passage,  to  abstain  from  going  on. 
There  is  about  yotj,  on  all  sides,  an  air  of 
tiovehy,  suLh  as  it  is  impossible  to  resist; 
and  yon  march  forward,  wondering,  as 
you  movej  whether  yoti  be  awake  or  in  a 
dream* 

*«  The  establishment  of  a  Jewish  rolooy 
in  Prague  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  the  city  itself.  From  age 
to  age  moreover,  the  sons  of  Tsrael  have 
ifihabited  the  same  quarter<»-namely,  a 
sulitirh  which,  running  in  part  along  the 
margin  of  the  Moldau,  is  approached  from 
tho  Alt  Stadt,  by  the  street  of  which  I 
hnve  just  spoken.  Heie  dwell  th<«y,  to 
the  number  of  ei^ht  or  ten  thousand,  in 
a  stnte  of  eompkite  isolation  from  the 
Ciirislian  myriads  which  surround  them, 
inhabiting  flats,  and  in  many  cases,  linglo 
apartmenu,  by  whole  families  j  and  np- 
pearing  to  rejoice  in  the  filth  and  neglect 
to  which  the  Chriitians  have  consigned 
them.  The  streets  in  their  suburb  are 
all  narrow,  and  mean,  and  devoid  of  orna- 
ment; Ibe  stalls,  with  the  articles  which 
the  chupmen  expose  upim  them,  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  utter  confusion; 
the  ehojis — mere  rccesscis — have  Hebrew 
inscriptions  over  thcio,  and  the  enliie 
population,  whf*n  I  went  among  them, 
teemed  to  be  abroad*  Que  building,  and 
one  only,  does  indeed  deserve  to  be 
visited ;  I  allude  to  the  synagogue,  tlia 
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oldest  of  its  class,  perhaps,  in  Europe  ;  a 
strange  edifice,  above  the  floor  of  which 
the  soil  has  gathered  to  such  a  height, 
thut  to  enter  it  you  are  forced  to  descend 
a  flight  of  steps.  I  must  endeavour  to 
describe  it,  though  conscious  that  descrip- 
tion  must  utterly  fail  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  original. 

"  The  Old  Synagogue,  as  it  is  called, 
a  structure  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
essentially  gothic  in  the  leading  points  of 
its  architecture,  but  so  loaded  with  By- 
zantine ornaments  as  to  resemble  no 
other  edifice  of  a  similar  date  which  I,  at 
least,  have  seen  in  Europe.  It  is 
thoroughly  Oriental  in  its  character, 
fantastic  in  its  proportions,  and*  little 
likely  to  be  mistaken,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  Christian  chorcb. 
The  interior  is  not  less  remarkable, 
whether  we  look  to  the  productions  of 
the  builder's  skill,  or  to  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  for  the  purposes 
of  worship  and  study,  A  lof^y  vault  sup- 
ported upon  three  Gothic  pillars,  which 
spring  from  the  middle  of  the  area,  and- 
meet  in  pointed  arches  at  the  roof,  it  is 
lighted  only  by  a  range  of  lancet-shaped 
windows,  which  being  elevated  above  the 
floor  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
throw  down  a  few  broken  r^ys  upon  your 
head,  just  sufiicient  to  render  the  dark- 
ness visible,  but  not  to  dispel  it.  By  this 
uncertain  glimmer,  yon  perceive,  after  a 
while,  that  walls,  and  pillars,  and  roof, 
are  black  with  the  dust  of  ages ;  and  that 
every  thing  around  you  bears  testimony 
to  the  gloomy  nature  of  the  reverence 
which  these  stubborn  Israelites  pay  to  the 
God  who  has  discarded  them.  Beneath 
the  arch  of  the  pillars  there  is  a  raised 
platform,  where  desks  and  stools  are 
placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
rabbins,  and  the  pupils  who  come  hither 
to  study  the  law.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
vault  stands  the  altar,  the  silver  candle- 
stick, with  its  many  branches,  surmount- 
ing it,  while  from  the  roof  hang  seven 
silver  lamps,  to  <give  light,*  according  to 
the  divine  injunction,  *  over  against  the 
candlestick.*  I  exceedingly  regretted  to 
find  that  the  day  on  which  I  inspected 
this  pile  was  not  a  holy  season  in  the 
Judeu  Stadt.  Some  doctors  and  students 
there  were  on  the  platform,  whose  atten- 
tion seemed  engrossed  by  the  occupation 
in  which  they  were  engaged ;  and  their 
picturesque  dresses,  flowing  beards,  and 
stubborn  and  haughtyexpressionsof  coun- 
tetiance,  accorded  well  with  the  localities 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  But  the 
business  of  prayer  was  not  in  progress, 
and  the  sacred  Book  of  the  Law  lay 
hidden. 

«  From  the  Synagogue  we  passed  into 
tUe  old  cemetery,  which  lies  contiguous 


to  it,  and  looked  round  upon  a  picture 
of  desolation  more  stern  than  the  dream 
of  the  poet  has  perhaps  ever  conjured  up. 
Extensive  as  the  plot  of  ground  is,  there 
is  not,  throughout  its  compass,  one  foot 
of  level  soil.  Graves  trodden  partially 
down,  pointed  grave-stones  that  are  slop- 
ing and  falling  in  every  direction — these^ 
with  a  wilderness  of  alder  trees,  which, 
whether  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  or 
sown  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  overshadow 
the  crumbling  tombs,  constitute  alto- 
gather  a  fitting  monument  to  the  desolate 
condition  and  broken  fortunes  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  Yet  may  you  easily 
enough  distinguish,  from  the  devices  that 
are  engraved  on  each  of  them,  the  rank 
and  condition  of  many  of  those  who  sleep 
beneath  these  grave-stones.  The  lion 
of  Judah,  the  upraised  hands  of  the  house 
of  Aaron,  the  Nazarite*s  bunch  of  grapes 
are  all  here;  while  the  graves  of  the 
rabbins  are,  as  elsewhere,  adorned,  each 
with  a  sort  of  cenotaph.  The  Jews  have* 
for  some  time,  ceased  to  bury  in  this  mass 
of  human  dust.  It  was  filled,  and  filled, 
till  it  could  contain  the  bones  of  no  more ; 
and  now  their  dead  are  carried  to  a  new 
cemetery,  removed  a  short  distance  be* 
yond  the  city  walls.** 

On  his  return  from  Bohemia,  throofh 
Silesia,  Mr.  Gleig  stopped  at  the 
celebrated  settlement  or  the  United 
Brethren,  or  Moravians,  at  Hernhot. 
He  seems  to  have  had  little  previoue 
knowledge  of  the  history  or  condition 
of  this  interesting  people;  he  seems 
not  to  know  that  they  have  in  England 
three  settlements  of  some  extent,  b^ 
sides  one  in  this  country,  and  congre- 
gations in  several  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom ;  he  seems  to  have  heard 
nothing  of  their  almost  marvellous 
missionary  exertions,  and  to  be  wholly 
mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  their 
late  ordinary.  Count  Zinzendorf.  We 
cannot  stop  to  correct  his  errors — but 
from  the  almost  invariably  unfavourable 
account  of  the  religious  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  Germans,  which  these 
volumes  supply,  it  is  truly  pleasant  to 
turn  to  Mr.  Glcig*s  account  of  this 
hallowed  spot : — 

<'  Hemhut,  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 
a  missionary  settlement,  ofl^ers  to  the  eye 
of  the  curious  and  the  reflecting,  a  spec- 
tacle as  striking  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
Here  is  no  diversity  of  opinion  on  religions 
subjects,  no  indifference,  real  or  pretended, 
to  religion  itself,  no  postponement  of  duty 
to  convenience,  no  deference  to  police 
regulations  which  is  not  paid  to  a  higher 
principle.     Religion  is  in  Hemhut,  what 
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law  and  custom  are  ebewhere,  tbe  main* 
Bprmg  of  people's  netioii^.  They  work 
ftntJ  pliiy,  they  nasocHite  tog^-ther,  or  dwell 
apnrti  they  go  out  and  come  irit  rise  tip, 
and  lie  ciown ;  they  perform  cvt^ry  oflSc<* 
of  tifti  atrictly,  or  at  least  avinvciily.uniJer 
the  Banction  of  the  hiith  of  wliich  they 
are  th^  professon*  Tbtiro  may  le  hypo- 
crisy in  all  this,  though  1  could  discover 
no  tracev  of  it,  for  Uum<in  naiurt)  is  a 
curioui  compound  at  the  best;  but  at 
leaft  there  i»  a  rooml  courag'e  which  com- 
mands our  unquiilitied  reapiict,  iniismurlv 
as  every  thing  h  done  without  pHradet 
without  raorcwjneiW,  without  the  utter- 
ance of  a  single  expression  which  can 
convict  thetu  of  a  desire  to  be  admired  of 
roeUt  far  le»  of  undervaluing  or  mUtrusU 
iag  the  motives  of  others/' 

#  #  #  » 

*'  The  people  inhabit  a  towni  cleaner, 
neater,  and  in  every  respect  move  attrac- 
tive, than  any  of  a  similar  size,  which  I 
have  visited  in  Germany.  They  own  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  round  it, 
which  they  cuUivate  with  excellent  skill ; 
and  they  carry  on  among  themselves  all 
manner  of  tmdea  and  professions^  Civil 
magiBtrates  they  hare  uone^  for  the  sit- 
preme  government  has  not  forced  ftuch 
upon  them  ;  but  their  aiairs  are  regulated 
hy  a  synoci,  in  which  all  the  clergy,  with 
a  certain  cumber  of  iay«elders,  hnve  seats. 
The  \siWp  again,  to  which  they  profpss  to 
pay  obedience,  is  that  of  God*  What* 
ever  conlrndicts  the  morality  of  the 
gospel  h,  by  them,  accouuied  illegal,  and 
they  pualih  the  guilty  by  spiritual  cen- 
anres,  and  at  last  by  excommunication. 
This  yalter  amounts,  in  fact,  to  expulsion 
from  the  place ;  for  an  excommuniciited 
brother  or  sister  finds  no  one  with  whom 
to  maintain  a  correspondence.  I  found, 
indeed,  by  the  presence  of  a  geadarme 
among  them,  that  the  governmunt  did 
not  leave  Ihem  absolutely  unobserved  j 
but  hii  duty  seems  to  he  very  light,  and 
bis  manner  la  siugnlarly  subdued  and 
respectful- 

**  la  this  place,  remarkable  everywhere, 
there  are  one  or  two  points,  to  which  tho 
Tisilor  is  conducted,  as  more  than  others 
deifsrring  Lis  attention.  Foremost  among 
these  are  the  Broder-house,  the  Schweis- 
ter-house,  and  the  Predechor-house — Ihc 
latter  bting  the  name  which  the  Hern- 
huoiers  think  fit  to  bestow  upon  their 
church,  or  house  of  public  worship.  The 
Broder  and  Schwei^iter-hou^es  are,  as 
their  names  denote,  asylums,  within  which 
a  certain  number  of  men  and  women, 
members  of  the  church  at  Heruhut,  find 
shelter.  Not  that  the  inmates  of  these 
welUreguluted  abodes  are  all  pauper«. 
On  the  contrary,  you  meet  in  the  Schweis- 
ler-LoiiM  persons  ^belonging    to    every 


data  of  life,  from  the  decayed  or  (riend- 
Ib&s  genlk'womun  down  to  the  poor  worn- 
out  hiutidresis;  and  the  state  nf  lite  Broiler- 
house  is*  in  every  respi'cl,  the  smne.  But 
one  roof  CO Vi^-s  them  all,  and  lhou|ih  their 
treatment  bcnestth  it  mny  vary  a  little  in 
regard  to  the  lod|^ing,  d'ml,  &c»  affbrded 
them,  they  are  trt^ftted  by  one  another, 
as  well  as  by  tlieir  fellow-rengionists  who 
visit  them,  strictly  n»  brothers  and  sisters. 
When,  for  example,  the  portress  opened 
the  door  o\'  the  Schweister-house  to  us, 
nnd  found  that  we  were  foreign ei^^  she 
stated  that  Sister  Handman  could  speak 
French,  and  to  Sister  Hand  man's  apart- 
ment we  were  forthwith  conducted, 
nothing  loth  to  follow.  We  found  it 
furnished  with  i^reat  taste,  and  the  lady 
herself,  well-bred  and  intelligent ;  yet  the 
humblest  person  in  the  house  called  her 
only  schweiater,  and  she  did  not  appear  to 
desire  or  to  look  for  more. 

»^  The  Schweister-house  contains  on« 
hundred  and  thirty  females,  of  all  ageSf 
from  seventy  nnd  eighty  down  to  twelve* 
For  the  younger  members  of  the  com- 
munity, there  is  a  school,  where  they  are 
itJBtructed  in  reading,  writings  arithmetic^ 
French,  sewing,  embroidery,  and  music — 
of  all  w^iich  branches  of  education,  mem- 
bers of  the  community  nre  the  teachers. 
The  elders  eanploy  their  time  a  good  deal 
in  needle-work,  and  knitting;  chiefly  in 
the  fabrication  of  pretty  Utile  a  nicies, 
sttch  as  purses,  shirt-col Inrs,  tapestry 
coverings  for  chairs,  work-bags,  &c.  all 
of  which  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution,  to  visitors  j  or  sent  off  from 
time  to  time,  to  London,  Berlin,  the 
United  States  of  Amerira,  nnd  other 
places  where  the  Hernhuntera  have  es- 
tablished mis&ionnry  stationsp  There,  it 
is  siiid,  they  obtain  ready  customers,  and 
the  money  so  ear  nod  is  faithfully  applied 
to  missionary  purposes.  Of  course  the 
more  essential,  though  less  elegant  de- 
partments in  the  ro,in«gpmtint  of  a  house- 
hold, are  not  neglected.  Among  tha 
sisters,  there  are  matrons,  housekeepers, 
cooks,  chamber- maids,  scullions,  laun- 
dresses, and  even  errand- worn  en — all  of 
them  accustomed  from  their  youth  to 
more  or  less  of  manual  labour,  and  all 
supported  out  of  coiiimoa  funds  of  the 
institution.  Such  persons,  as  well  as  a 
large  majority  of  those  on  whom  they 
attend,  pay  no  board.  The  Schweister- 
liouse  U  their  home  -,  which  they  are  free 
to  quit,  however,  nt  pleasure ;  and  they 
all  live  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
One  large  room  serves  as  the  common 
eating- hull ;  one,  which  engrosses  an 
entire  front  of  the  building,  is  the  dormi- 
tory ;  while  a  chapel,  where  there  ts  an 
nlt»r,  sees  them  assembled  every  morning 
to  sing  a  hymn,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
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a  harpsichord,  and  pray  with  one  of  the 
ministers  who  attends  them.*' 

Mr.  Gleig*6  next  visit  was  to  their 
cemetery. 

«  And  truly  it  would  be  hard  to  ima- 
gine a  spot  of  earth,  within  which  the 
enthusiast — ay,  and  even  the  man  who, 
without  being  an  enthusiast,  has  ever  so 
slight  a  tinge  of  romance  in  liis  nature — 
would  more  desire  to  sleep  out  that  last 
slumber. 

"  A  sort  of  oblong  square,  it  is  girdled 
round  by  a  well-trimmed  hedge  of 
limes,  from  which,  at  intervals,  pollarded 
trees  shoot  up;  while  the  corners  are 
thickly  woven  each  into  a  shady  arbour, 
where  seats  are  arranged  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  contemplative.  It  is, 
however,  after  you  have  passed  heneath 
the  arch,  that  the  holy  quiet  of  the  spot 
strikes  you  most  forcibly.  Laid  out  with 
singular  good  taste  into  parallelograms, 
and  having  the  paths  which  divide  them 
one  from  another,  shaded  by  limes  it 
presents  to  your  gaze  no  confused  heap 
of  irregular  mounds,  overgrown  with 
nettles  and  other  noxious  weeds,  but 
well-kept,  yet  unornamented  plains, 
where,  side  by  side,  each  covered  by  a 
flat  stone — the  record  of  their  births,  and 
death,  and  nothing  more — the  deceased 
brothers  and  the  sisters  of  this  singular 
community  lie  at  rest.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, in  the  grave-yard  of  a  people  studi- 
ous to  preserve,  as  far  as  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  the  primitive  equality  of  man 
with  man,  some  distinction  is  paid  to  the 
ashes  of  the  great — not  because  in  their 
season  of  mortality  these  ashes  made  up 
a  noble  family,  but  because  the  family  in 
question  have  been  mighty  benefactors  to 
the  sect.  In  the  centre  of  a  wide  road 
which  separates  the  cemetery  into  two 
halves — and  on  the  right  of  which  the 
males  are  buried,  while  the  portion  on 
the  left  is  devoted  exclusively  to  women — 
repose  all  that  wtis  once  seen  among  men 
of  Count  Zinzendorf  and  his  kindred, 
covered  over  by  nine  stone  tombs,  on  the 
elevated  lids  of  which*  their  titles  and 
designations  are  inscribed.  The  Count 
himself,  to  whom  Hernhut  owes  its  pros- 
perity, and  in  some  sort,  its  character, 
occupies  the  central  position  of  all ;  and 
be  is  supported  on  either  hand  by  the 
graves  of  his  descendants.  Nor  will  the 
number  of  these  graves  ever  be  increased. 
The  family  of  Zinzendorf  has  become 
extinct ;  and  no  other  relics  of  humanity 
may  hope  to  be  honoured  as  they  were, 
by  the  simple,  yet  reflecting  members  of 
the  Hernhut  community. 

**  We  lingered  in  this  beautiful  spot  a 
good  hnlf-hour,  and  quitted  it,  at  the 


termination  of  that  period,  'wiser  ftnd 
better  men,*  at  least  for  the  moment. 
Altogether  different  from  the  P^re  La 
Chaise,  or  any  other  cemetery  which  I 
had  ever  visited  before,  it  struck  me  as 
constituting  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  bury- 
ing ground — grave,  yet  not  severe — neat, 
yet  free  from  every  approach  to  gaudi- 
ness — well  kept,  yet  bearing  about  it  no 
impress  of  the  hands  that  trimmed  it,  and 
in  its  situation  and  arrangements  perfect. 
Here  are  no  clumsy  pillars,  nor  urns,  nor 
sarcophagi,  no,  nor  even  crosses.  Flowera 
are  utterly  unknown,  and  garlands 
tabooed.  But  the  arrangement  of  the 
pollarded  limes,  which  both  surround  and 
intersect  the  square,  is,  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  such  a  place,  at  once  formal  and  ap- 
propriate, casting  each  of  the  gravel- 
walks  into  a  pleasant  shade,  while  be- 
tween them  all  lies  open.  With  respect* 
again,  to  the  graves,  these  are  distin- 
guished from  the  general  levnl  of  the 
ground  only  by  the  small,  flat,  hewn 
stone  which  is  laid  over  each,  and  they 
seem  to  be  about  four  feet  apart  from  one 
another." 

In  order  to  obtain  permission  to  past 
into  Hungary,  Mr.  Gleig  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  to  Vienna.  In  this 
great  capital,  however,  he  spent  but 
one  week,  and  has  added  nothing  to 
the  observations  of  former  tourists.  Mr. 
Gleig  represents  the  sudden  change  in 
the  appearance  of  things  on  approach- 
ing the  Hungarian  frontier  as  very 
striking. 

«  I  had  been  prepared  by  all  that  fell 
from  those,  who,  having  themselves 
penetrated  into  Hungary,  were  obliging 
enough,  both  in  Dresden  and  at  Vienna, 
to  give  roe  hints  as  to  my  own  proceed- 
ings, for  a  state  of  things,  both  animate 
and  inanimate,  very  different  from  that 
which  had  met  me  in  Germany.  I  knew 
that  the  people  were  much  less  civilized 
than  the  Germans;  and  that  for  one» 
who  proposed  to  wander  as  I  did,  alone, 
and,  wherever  it  might  be  possible  to  do 
so,  on  foot,  arms  might  be  found  con- 
venient, perhaps  necessary.  Yet  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  a  change  so  complete, 
in  every  point  of  view,  as  that  which  be- 
came perceptible  even  before  we  passed 
the  frontier.  There  began  to  meet  us,  a 
little  way  in  advance  of  Deutsch  Alten- 
burgh,  troops  of  those  Torpindas,  whom, 
in  the  ignorance  of  our  hearts,  we  had, 
in  Bohemia,  mistaken  for  gipseys.  There 
they  were,  with  their  hosen  and  coarse 
cloaks,  their  broad  sombrero  hats,  and 
matted  locks,  trudging  along,  in  bands  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  and  looking  up  with  a 
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glance  of  half  cuoniu^,  halfcuriosUf,  from 
lj«neAtli  their  fhatrcy  f yebro^v*,  Hy-nnd- 
bj  catne  henls  of  cnttlei  quita  Jiirvreut 
botli  in  colour  and  foim^  from  any  which 
we  had  presvioiisly  ««cnuiitercd  j  nad  then 
pig«_fr)(MJsters  of  iUo  tirst  i-ins^ — whom 
jnen,  evidently  but  cxne  dfi,'reB  removed 
from  bfirbnrt»m,  ^vere  driving  before  thtim. 
My  yoting  c^mpaniuti  ntid  I  looked  lii>t 
At  otie  Rfiothcr,  and  i\u*n  at  the  pittola 
and  other  weapons  which  Imnf;  abntit  our 
persons;  and!,  a»  If  the  ihnuglUs  of  each 
had  waiider<!d  lutu  tba  same  cbiiutiel,  we 
imiled  and  ^aid  tiutbin^/* 

In  HiangarVi  ami  Hungary  ylonr»  of 
all  the  Austrian  proviiires,  tlve  imperidl 
power  has  its  limits,  T«ie  Hmijrdrtiins 
are  fond  of  likefiin!T  their  consiitution 
to  ilie  British,  and  Mr*  Gle'v^  is  con- 
tent to  perceive  some  resemblance.  It 
IS  the  same  species  of  soviTci^niy 
wUicli  theoretically  belou^a  to  the 
monarch  in  Britiitn»  that  practically 
belongs  lo  him  in  Hung^ary.  HunLjiiry, 
inoreoverp  has  her  two  houses  of  par- 
liament ;  one  consisting  of  the  higher 
tiolnlity  and  prehites,  the  other,  of  the 
lesser  nohJiity  and  repre<?entaiivea  of 
towns*  Little  or  nothing-  of  importance 
b,  however,  really  transact e^i  in  their 
assemblies*  The  ^'overnment  U  in 
ftict  a  sr>rt  of  feudal  aristocraey.  Each 
of  the  nobles  is  a  sort  of  sovereign  in 
hit  own  lerrttories,  ani!  the  lilcenegs  ia 
rather  to  what  Engliind  wha  before  the 
civil  wars  and  the  ubolition  of  feudal 
tenures  than  to  what  she  now  U. 

Tlie  narrative  of  Mr*  Glei|^*s  adven- 
tures in  Hunurary  h  lull  of  interest  sa 
illustrating  the  genius  and  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  ajipcaraiice  of  tbc 
country  ;    but    further  ejt tracts    vvouh! 
lead  us  from  our  purpose  in  this  artiele, 
iind  ne  ftar  that  we  have  already  tres- 
p'Ai^cd  ton  luni^  upon  the  ^ittentioii  of 
{^ur  readers.     In  spite  of  nil  represen- 
ItatKins   of  the  hazard  of  such  an  at- 
empt    in    this    wild    and    barbarous 
ountry,    Mr.  Glfig    more    than  once 
ad  the  hardihood  to  travel  for  ^hort 
distances  as  a  p^'dcstrian.     On  one  of 
^hese  occastoijs  he  chanced  to  come 
upon  a  settlement  of  a  curious  tribe 
Called  Torpindas, 

I  <•  It  was  a  Inngp  but  narrow  glen,  stud- 

I^H^ed  at  j liter vaU  with  tome  twelve  or 
^^^fourteen  hut&of  iha  most  primitive  arcbi- 
^■lecture,  and  laid  out,  throuL'hotit  it*  re* 
^^^^vce^j  ifi  6 olds  of  rye  and  buck-wljeat, 
^^B  Wo  moved  oHj  ainl  pr€:»enily  a  whole 
^^B  troop  ol  dogs  rushtsd  burking  Had  furl* 
^^f  OUbly  towurdt  uai :  this  \va»  not  exactly 
I  the  iort  of  reception  for  which  we  would 
Vol.  XIV. 


have  bargained,  fur  even  the  common 
sheep- Jog  of  Hungary,  and  the^e  were 
notliing  more,  is  a  vtry  savage  bt'ast ;  but 
we  put  a  bold  fare  u^Kjn  the  mntter,  and 
levelling  our  rods  kept  the  enemy  at  buy. 
We  wore  not^  however,  left  to  maintain, 
wit  bout  support yWliAt  might  have  proved 
in  the  end  so  unoquril  a  combut*  From 
the  nc;arest  of  the  huts,  severnl  women 
came  forth,  and  the  dog*  being  culled  off, 
we  were  permitted  to  move  forward.  We 
luulied  round  and  roumi,  but  saw  no  men* 
Women  and  children  there  were  in  abun- 
dauce,  but  their  fricbers  and  brothers 
seemed  nil  to  be  nbi^ent  ^  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  chance  had  conducted 
Mb  to  one  of  the  scttlementB  of  the  Tor- 
piudiis-  We  ^vere  not  deceiviag  our- 
aelvci,  thin  wns  a  Torpinda  settlement ; 
and  in  every  thing  within  and  around  it, 
in  the  order  of  its  suciety,  the  condition 
of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed, it  agreed  entirely  with  the  descrip- 
tion which  Mr.  De  Butts  had  given. 

**  As  was  to  be  expected,  we  were  quite 
m  muth  ohjtcts  of  curiosity  to  the  in- 
hiibitantit  ot  that  gitfn,  as  they  could  be 
to  us.  At  Hri^t,  indeed,  they  seemed 
somewhat  afraid  of  us;  for  after  calliug 
off  their  dogs,  they  withdrew  to  their  own 
doors,  and  continued  to  stare  at  us  with- 
out making  any  advances  toward*  ac- 
quaintanceship. Our  g  all  an  t  ry  o  f  course 
took  the  alarm  ;  and  by  a  variety  of  signs 
wo  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that 
we  came  with  no  hostile  intention,  Th« 
women  appeared  to  understand  us,  but 
the  children  clung  about  their  mothers* 
knees  as  we  advanced,  and  the  dogs  wera 
by  no  means  inclined  to  deal  kindly  by 
us.  In  spite  of  the  hostile  demonstra- 
tions of  the  latter  we  moved  ou^  and 
were  soon  within  conversational  distance; 
but  alas!  conversatiour  except  by  gei- 
tures,  was  out  of  the  question.  Not  a 
word  that  we  uttered  was  by  them  un- 
deratood,  nor  were  their  words  one  whit 
more  intelligible  to  us.  We  were  de* 
sinms  of  euiering  one  of  the  cottages, 
and  accordingly  pointed  to  our  mouths  as 
if  we  had  been  hungry.  The  person  to 
whom  we  addressed  ourseh^es  evidently 
guesied  at  our  meaning;  for  she  turned 
round  and  said  something  in  a  loud  Toice 
which  brought  to  the  door  another 
woman  a  good  deal  older  than  herself, 
and  a  brief  consultation  nppeared  to  take 
place  between  them.  The  result  was, 
that  they  betkoned  us  to  €ome  in,  and  we 
passed  the  threshold* 

"  The  hovel  into  which  ire  thus  intro- 
duced ourselves,  thou|;h  very  poor  and 
Very  liJiliy,  was  at  lenst  equal  to  many 
which  I  have  seen,  lioth  in  Ireland  and 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
walls,   to  be    sure,   were   made    of    the 
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branches  of  trees,  plastered  over  with 
mud  ;  the  floor  was  earth  and  the  roof 
thatched ;  hut  the  windows,  and  there 
were  two,  though  very  small,  had  ^lass 
in  them  ;  and  there  was  a  fire-phic©  with 
a  chimney  at  one  of  the  extremities.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  three  rude  beds, 
two  settles  or  forms,  one  longer  than  the 
other ;  a  huije  chest,  and  a  couple  of  stools. 
There  were  tome  shelves  under  the  roof, 
on  which  stood  various  articles  of  crockery, 
•ome  brown,  others  a  dingy  white;  and  a 
churn  in  the  far  corner  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  occupants  kept  either  cows  or 
goats,  and  knew  how  to  make  butter. 
That  they  were  rich  in  milk,  was  indeed 
made  manifest  by  tiie  production  of  a 
pitcher  full ;  which  the  younjrer  of  the 
two  women  placed,  with  a  loaf  of  black 
rye  bread  before  us ;  and  both  her  own 
manner,  and  that  of  her  companion,  satis- 
fied us  that  they  were  not  anxious  to 
spare  it.  We  ate  and  drank  a  little, 
rather  to  gratify  them,  than  because  we 
were  in  need  of  refreshment;  and  were 
well  pleased  to  observe,  that  their  only 
wish  seemed  to  be  that  we  would  eat  and 
drink  more. 

"  We  had  observed,  while  we  were 
conversing  by  signs  in  the  open  air,  that 
there  had  been  a  great  stir  in  the  settle- 
ment. The  inmates  of  every  cottage 
came  forth,  and  now  one  after  another 
they  poured  in,  till  the  room  was  incon- 
veniently crowded  with  them.  We  were 
much  amused  with  the  grotesque  group 
before  us,  and  particularly  struck  with 
the  change  which  advancing  years  seemed 
to  make  upon  the  individuals  composing 
it.  The  children,  for  example,  were 
generally  pretty  ;  dark,  indeed,  and  callow 
in  their  complexions,  but  healthy-looking. 
Of  the  younger  women,  the  appearance 
of  some  was  tolerable ;  but  all  those  who 
had  attained  to  middle  age,  or  passed  it, 
were  hideous.  Their  dresses  again, 
seemed  not  to  vary  either  in  form  or 
material,  after  they  attained  to  early 
youth.  As  infants,  and  for  a  few  years 
beyond  infancy,  only  a  few  rags  of  coarse 
linen  covered  them ;  as  women,  whether 
young  or  old,  they  wore  short  woollen 
petticoats,  jackets  of  the  same,  and  their 
liair  wrapped  up  in  handkerchiefs ;  but 
they  Were  universally  squalid  and  tilthy. 

**  We  were  amused,  as  I  have  already 
said,  by  the  grotesque  groups  that  faced 
us;  for  the  children  came  with  their 
mothers  and  old  and  younn  apjioared  ani- 
m  tted  by  the  same  feeling  o\  eager  curi- 
csity  to  examine  us;  but  a  sense  of  the 
ri<liculous  gave  place,  ere  long,  to  satiety, 
and  we  ro»e  to  depirt.  A  few  small 
silver  coins,  which  we  g'^ve  to  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family,  were   accepted 


with  a  lively  demonstratioo  of  |^titiid«. 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  compenia- 
tion  for  the  bread  and  milk  was  expected ; 
indeed,  at  one  time,  I  thought  that  the 
women  would  have  declined  to  receive  it; 
but  the  Torpindas  are  a  money-loving 
race,  and  their  reluctance,  if  they  really 
experienced  such,  to  be  paid  for  the  hoe* 
pitality  which  they  had  dispensed,  was 
not  proof  againtjit  the  glitter  of  the  pro« 
cious  metal.  They  kissed  our  hands,  by 
way  of  thanking  us,  and  we  left  them.** 

Having  heard  much  of  the  military 
counties  which  lie  between  Croatia  and 
Hungary,  Mr.  Gleig  proceeded  thither. 
His  account  of  the  singular  goTern- 
mcnt  of  this  armed  frontier  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  parts  of  Mr.  Gleig^ 
work.  He  seems  to  think  it  may  serva 
as  a  hint  for  the  establishment  of*  some- 
thing  similar  on  our  American  border; 
but  we  fear  that  it  would  induce  a  state 
of  things  to  which  it  would  be  impos- 
siide  to  reconcile  British  rrecmen— il 
might  perhaps  do  for  the  Yankees. 

In  passing  from  these  military  coun* 
tics  through  Croatia  to  Fiune  there 
occurred  the  only  interruption  of  a 
serious  kind  to  which  Mr.  G\e\g  was 
exposed  during  the  entire  of  his  adven- 
turous journey.  This  adventure,  in 
which  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  he  was 
severely  injured,  has  all  the  attraction^ 
of  a  romance;  he  appears  to  have  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  presence  of 
mind  as  well  as  temper,  and  to  have 
been  no  way  in  fault  throughout  the 
whole  aflPair. 

We  close  these  interesting  volumes 
with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  concein—- 
the  picture  which  they  present  of  the 
statcof  religion  and  mnrdlitythrou&^hout 
Germany  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 
In  an  d^e  like  tiiisi,  the  stability  of  such 
despotisms  us  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
present  virtual  sovereigns  of  Germany 
can  never,  with  all  their  imposing  a|H 
pearance  of  power  and  outward  show 
of  efficiency,  be  counted  on  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  the  very  solidity  of  the.se  base- 
less fabrics  would  but  precipitate  their 
ruin ;  but  amid  the  wreck  we  shall 
look  in  vain  lor  those  high  and  sacred 
principles  which  can  alone  enable  men 
to  construct  and  enjoy  a  system  of  true 
liberty.  Still  as  in  the  season  of  the 
great  Fn  nch  revolution,  Britain,  as  a 
nation,  is  the  sole  asylum  of  Chris- 
tianity and  freeduin.  But  even  her 
condition  now  is  not  what  it  then  was. 
In  that  tremendous  conflict  which  is 
and  ii^  to  come,  not  only  can  she  expect 
no  aid  from  Protestant  Germany,  bui 
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even  in  her  own  borne  the  literary* 
and  reliffious  schools  of  thdi  country 
arc  exerdjhig  a  biincfiil  influence  ,  and 
this  influence  is  felt  not  cmly  in  the 
exertions  of  the  disci|)le3  of  Pantheism 
and  Rationtilisro,  Unt  of  their  antagonist 
afltnirera  of  n  rom^intlc  Calholiciani. 
The  worst  dan-^er  is  to  bt?  apprehended 
from  the  meeting — no  improbable  mat- 
ter— of  extremes.  With  many  adapta- 
tions to  it,  the  ontwdrd  p.igamsni  of 
antiqmty  was  never  ihorouuhly  con- 
ned ed  with  her  philosophic  paulheiain  ; 
but  tl»e  paganism  of  Rome,  with  all 
the  same  acluptations,  presents  nnt  one 
of  the  same  obsUcEes  to  such  «i  union 
— a  union  which  couid  be  uo  other- 
wise ^tlier  descFibcd,  than  as  the  last, 


worst  form  of  apo*tacy,  "  man  as  God 
^iiiVii^  in  the  temple  of  God,  showingr 
hini<;elf  to  be  God,"  Now»  too,  we  shall 
look  in  vain  fur  "the  pilot  I  hat  weathered 
the  storm,"  for  those  firm  and  enlight' 
ened  statesmen,  who,  knowing  the  true 
interests  of  the  country,  and  never  des- 
p airing  of  her  resources,  conducted  her 
in  triumph  to  the  very  summit  of  renown. 
How  tiifferent  in  every  respecl  our 
condition  now  is,  we  will  not  pause  to 
say.  One  hope  there  in,  if  hs  would 
seem  to  be  the  case  these  countries  arc 
still  the  sole  uhode  of  ChrLstian  Pro* 
tcstantisni,  and  it  be  God's  will  that 
thid  shull  be  preserved,  its  continuance 
among  us  may  be  a  $\^n  that  we  are  to 
be  the  iustrnment  of  its  preservation. 


*  Mr*  Gleijr  says  liille  of  the  lit^raturu  and  leflmed  men  oF  Germany.  In  Iha 
other  wnrk  whose  title  is  nppended  to  this  article^  aad  of  which  we  have  cKrcnsionnlliy 
madt)  u«e,  the  reader  will  find  n  qmintuy  of  iiiformution  oi  «very  kind  concerning 
Germany,  collected  apprunlly  from  the  most  authentic  sourceA;  and  amongtt  tht 
r«st,  the  suhatance  ol  thu  kctur«s  on  German  literature,  delivered  by  Frofaasor 
ScbUegeli  at  the  university  of  Boau. 
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We  are  not  among:  those  who  consider 
the  advance  of  science,  and  raj^e  for 
physical  improvement  which  charac- 
terises  the  jiresent  age,  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  inOuence  of  poetry 
over  tiie  public  mind.  Those  who 
would  narrow  her  dominion  to  any 
given  let  of  stibject*  and  materials, 
have  very  iuiidetpmte  ideas  of  poetry. 
Like  leligiou,  ner  sphere  is  every 
where  and  every  thinj^  ;  nor  is  there 
any  state  of  society  to  wliich  she  can- 
not adapt  lier^tflf.  The  true  poets  of 
any  a^e  are  those  whose  genius  is  em- 
ployed in  this  aduptdtiuii — this  exten- 
sion of  the  empire  of  poetry  over  the 
new^  ohjeeis  and  materi^k,  the  new* 
phases  of  8oci»-ty,  the  new  modes  of 
feelini^  and  thinking  presented  by  each 
successive  perind*  Oihera  may  for  a 
time  please  and  amu«c,  hut  the  only 
poets  who  can  hope  to  exercise  any 
permanent  InSnence  over  miinkliid  are 
those  whose  works  thus  bear  the  Im- 
press of  the  times  in  which  ihey  were 
wriiten. 

Things  are  poetical  or  not,  entirely 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated  ;  and  a  true  poet  Cijn,  with 
Mid.is-touch,  convert  evi^ry  thing  he 
handles  into  poetry.  Most  *'  fasliion- 
aijle    poets'*    and    writers    in    ladies* 


albums,  probably  imagine  that  there 
are  some  subjects  which  belongs  essen 
tially  to  poetry,  and  cannot  help  being 
poetical  even  in  their  hands*  Their 
prudnctions  supply  abundant  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  There  are  imagei 
which,  though  ns  old  as  Homer,  have 
always  a  freshness  in  the  hands  of  a 
Irue  poet.  If  with  these  such  writera 
huve  succeeded  in  sickening  tjs,  what 
does  the  fact  prove,  but  that  such  ob- 
jects do  not  belong  essentikiUy  or  ne- 
cessarily to  poetry  ?  **  A  primrose  by 
a  river's  brim,'*  is  '^a  yellow  primrose» 
and  nothing  more**  lo  Peter  BelL 
But  though  no  objects  are  in  them- 
selves poetical,  there  arc  scarcely  any 
which  are  incapable  of  being  made  so. 
Does  the  reader  (in  his  blindness)  ima* 
gine  railroads  to  be  anti^poelieal  ?  Let 
him  purchase  a  guide  to  the  London 
and  Birmiiigham  railway,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Wylde  of  Charing-crosji, 
where  he  is  in  every  page  reminded  of 
the  *'  iron-hearted  and  fire-breathing 
maiisterr  which  is  (whenever  the  tra- 
veller a pp loaches  a  tunnel)  "  treacher- 
ously ht>rrving  us  into  the  gloomy  deu 
of  some  hideous  ogre  !"  But  seriously 
— is  there  noihing  capable  of  affecting 
the  iuiagiudtiun  in  the  heavins;  piston 
of  a  large  steam-en^jiue  ?     Wc  have 
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heard  it  compared  to  the  writhing  of 
some  mighty  being  in  torment — the 
slow  movement  of  intense  a^ony.  Is 
there  nothing  capable  of  poetical  adop- 
tion in  steam — that  wonderful  element 
of  modern  civilization — with  its  whirl- 
wind sound  and  "  cloudy  machinery/' 
alike  indefatigable  on  the  seas,  on 
rivers,  at  the  surface,  and  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth — which  is  lifting,  carrying, 
pumping,  excavating,  weaving,  spin- 
ning, and  printing — which  carries  a 
floating  palace  over  the  great  Atlantic 
against  wind  and  tide — and  of  whose 
powers  of  abridging  time  and  space  we 
seem  only  to  be  beholding  the  first  im- 
perfect developments?  Wordsworth, 
at  least,  is  so  far  from  considering  these 
to  be  unfit  subjects  for  poetry,  that  he 
has  expressly  welcomed  them  for  that 
purpose  in  a  sonnet.  But  it  is  a  com- 
mon opinion  that  the  discoveries  of 
sdence  ^are  undermining  the  very 
ground-word  of  poetry,  by  showing  to 
mankind  the  causes  and  true  natures  of 
many  things,  the  established  poetical 
usage  of  which  originated  in  some 
popular  misconception.  A  late  number 
of  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  con- 
tained an  article  on  the  Heart,  the 
writer  of  which  being  as  he  imagined, 
&rther-sighted  than  ordinary  mortals, 
amuses  himself  with  tracing  the  antici- 
pated triumph  of  science  over  poetry  ; 
and  as  a  single  instance,  he  collects  a 
number  of  expressions  in  which  the 
heart  is  spoken  of  as  a  seat  of  feeling, 
all  of  which,  he  says,  are  at  once  and 
for  ever  abolished,  now  that  the  heart 
is  known 'to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
•*  forcing-pump  !**  Such  a  matter-of- 
fact  genius  had  better  for  the  future 
leave  poetry  to  those  who  arc  capable 
of  comprehending  it. 

The  notion  scarcely  deserves  a  seri- 
ous refutation.  Are  thunder  and  light- 
ening less  grand,  because  we  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  electricity  ? 

**  O,  painted  rloads,  sweet  darlings  of  the  sky, 
Ho«r  I  hare  loved  your  motion  and  yoor  restP* 

is  the  joyous  exclamation  of  Clare,  the 
Northamptonshire  poet.  Would  he 
love  them  the  less  if  he  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  theories  of  me- 
teorologists ?  Does  Wordsworth's 
heart  the  less  **  leap  up  when  he  be- 
holds a  rainbow  in  the  sky,"  for  all  the 
optical  formulte  which  bemaze  the  plod- 
dnig  candidate  for  Cambridge  honors? 
Does  an  acquaintance  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  secretions  make  us  feel  a 
drop  of  dew  on  a  flower,  or  a  tear  on  a 
cheeky  to  be  less  beautiful  ?    So,  then. 


ignorance  is  a  higher  and  more  ima- 
ginative state  than  knowledge !  Truly 
if  this  were  so  ;  if  science  did  indeed 
rob  us  of  all  the  beauty  which  God  has 
strewn  over  his  works,  it  might  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  gain  were  equi- 
valent to  the  loss  ;  and  whether  it  were 
not,  upon  the  whole,  "folly  to  be 
wise." 

The  present  condition  of  society  in 
England  is  one  in  which  the  influence 
of  poetry  is  peculiarly  beneficial.  We 
are  living  in  times  of  busiest  excite- 
ment, when  the  hurry  of  politics,  or 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  science  mono- 
polizes many  of  the  noblest  minds  of 
the  age.  Over  a  large  and  increasing 
body  of  our  countrymen,  the  fever  of 
commercial  speculation,  and  the  en- 
grossing occupations  of  manufacture, 
are  casting  a  hard  and  deadening  in- 
fluence, whose  daily  tendency  is  to  shut 
up  the  mind  in  its  own  selfishness,  and 
to  render  it  indifferent  to  all  that  is 
noble,  pure,  and  elevated  in  feeling. 
This  being  a  most  fertile  source  of 
political  evil,  the  attention  of  every 
one  who  wishes  well  for  his  country 
must  be  directed  to  the  remedies  for 
so  unpromising  a  state  of  things. 
In  religion,  no  doubt,  the  true  remedy 
is  to  be  found  ;  and  in  multiplying 
churches  and  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
we  are  providing  a  counter-influence, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  men  seek 
their  happiness  beyond  this  world,  and 
find  pleasure  in  advancing  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  others.  But 
of  religion  we  consider  poetry  a  most 
essential  handmaid.  True  it  is  that 
there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who, 
determined  that  there  should  be  no 
exception  to  man*s  capacity  for  con- 
verting good  into  evil,  have  employed 
even  this  glorious  gifl  of  God  in  the 
cause  of  wickedness.  But  almost  all 
our  greatest  poets  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  noble  task  of  elevating 
the  character  of  their  age,  and  stamp- 
ing it  with  the  impress  of  pure  and 
lo^v  thought.  They  have  strewn  the 
path  of  virtue  with  their  choicest 
flowers,  and  thrown  over  the  common 
duties  and  employments  of  life  a  bright 
and  exhilarating  atmosphere.  A  poet 
is,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge,  **  Earth's  interpreter  unto  the 
dull  of  ear  ;*'  taught  by  him  we  find 
lessons  of  comfort  and  wisdom  in  every 
object  which  meets  us  in  our  daily 
walks,  in  the  humblest  weed,  or  the 
meanest  insect.  By  the  indirect  influ- 
ence also  of  poetry  upon  the  mind- 
by  the  habits  of  looking  within  which 
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it  engenders — by  its  devaliiiff  and 
softening  effect  upon  the  character- 
it  ihaws  the  hard  ice  of  selfiilmes?,  and 
prepares  the  soil  to  receive  the  good 
seed  of  Chri^tiltn  troth. 

I(  we  examine  the  poetry  of  Words- 
uorth  by  this  Mantis rtl,  we  shall  liud 
inucii  to  commend.  The  very  spirit 
of  kindness,  of  meekness,  of  atfeclLon, 
seems  to  bremthe  ttirough  all  his 
writings. 

••Tb0  cTiiritiM  ttiat  loothe.  And  h<»U  ^XiA 

Wets"— 
**  Kind   wifeliei^  and  good  acUonf,  and   pure 

are  earnestly  enforced  upon  alt  The 
duties  of  ilie  rich  to  the  poor  are 
forcibly  nr^ed — ^and  the  capacity  of 
the  lower  ordcr!i  for  all  virtues  and 
all  enjoyments  ia  constantly  und  fcel- 
i ii^ly  Jisse tin  d .  ]^Mi^^ is  lo v e  fo r  h o m e ly 
subjects,  and  his  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  a  new  vein  of  poetry  in  the  p;issions, 
hopps,  and  fears  of  humble  life,  {in 
^'hieh  he  has  formidable  competitors 
in  Bums  and  Crabbet)  have  occasionally 
led  him  to  a  faulty  excess.  If  poetry 
was  dec^raded  by  the  insipid  rhymta 
^nA  unnatuftil  conceiii!  of  the  imitators 
of  Pope,  (for  the  blame  has  been  most 
unjustly  cost  upon  Pope  himself,)  she 
in  no  less  dcijnided  by  the  studied 
vulgarities  of  Harry  GUI  or  Betty  Foy. 
Ifpoetry  had  before  been  elevated  upon 
stiltA,  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  that 
fthc  should  uo^v  be  made  to  cruwl  on 
all-fonrs.  It  is  gratifying-  to  lind  thut 
the  ytry  defurmities  which  thediseiplei 
of  Wordsworth  have  thought  them- 
selves bound  [uuit  stoutly  to  defend. 


have  to  a  great  degree  been  rejected 
by  the  miilurer  taste  of  the  poet.  Hli 
theory,  too,  respecting-  poetic  diction^ 
as  it  was  unknown  in  his  earliest,  so  it 
appears  to  iiave  been  abEiiidoned  in  his 
later  compositjons. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  the  volume 
before  us  have  evidently  been  com- 
posed after  Wordsworth's  model* 
They  were  wdtteu,  as  the  author 
informs  us,  "between  the  ages  of 
eii^hteen  and  twenty-two,"  On  the 
commonness  of  the  poetical  (or  rather, 
perhaps  of  the  vcisifying)  power  in 
these  days,  a  remark  of  Moore  is  men- 
tioned in  Lockhart*s  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  to  theelfeet  that  verFes  may  now 
be  read  in  any  magazine,  which  in  former 
times  would  have  made  a  man's  fortune, 
(or  reputation — the  dif!<  rencc  is  mate- 
rial, but  we  forget  which,)  Whether 
the  present  volume  would  have  charmed 
our  ancestors  or  not  we  are  luiable  lo 
say  : — wo  rather  think  that  it  hears  the 
nidrka  of  the  1 9th  century  too  mucti 
for  that ; — ^hut  we  can  venture  to  assert 
that  it  contains  poetry  of  no  common 
order,  and  exhibits  powers  from  the 
niaturiiy  of  w^hich  nuieh  more  may  be 
expccied.  Although  Mr.  Hwrbidge 
evidently  belongs  to  Won  Is  worth's 
school  of  poetry,  yet  hia  imitation  of 
him  has  nothiiig  servile  ;  he  looks  at 
nature  in  his  masters  s[iirit,  but  he 
selects  his  own  objects,  and  views 
them  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
mind.  Take  the  following  little  poem 
as  an  example  ;  where  the  last  stanza 
is  remarkable  lor  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion and  pensive  feeling,  (p*  311): 


*<  My  wiadaw  lower  is  greeti  and  bright. 
Though  something  of  an  autumn  light 

Is  biding  in  the  leaves, 
A  lu*ti^  warm  and  rich,  yet  clenr, 
That  bints  the  tendc^r  sifason  near 

Which  ftmiles  as  it  bereaves, 

if  3Iy  fuchsia  buds  ^row  somewhat  pale, 
And  should  a  harsher  air  prevail 

Than  hllJ*  June's  l»zy  boughs, 
Sil*»t»i!y  circling  down  the  bree:£e 
A  ifiif  or  twii  from  yocldl^^  treeii 

Tlia  Wiiruiiig  voke  allows. 

**  So  sang  I — w'len  the  Summer  leant 
On  Aiitnmu'*  hrert**t  in  gay  cotiteuti 
And  felt  no  dt;eper  cire 


^♦  Mr.  DurbiJge  ad!a  Word*\V(irth  *•  hist  nnd  6m/ of  England'^  quire  of  hards." 
220,)  though  he  hud  just  he  tore  styled  him  "  of  all  Enghmji's  hardi  save  one  the 
gri'HieAt,"  (|J.  22j.)  We  are  thus  left  in  some  doubt ;  hut  trom  another  passage  in 
which  this  poeL  U  denominated  **  the  perfect  apex  ofheaven's  perfect  plan,"  (p.  224J 
we  coaciuUv  that  tho  irst  eDcomium  conveys  Mr.  Burhidgo's  real  a|»inion. 
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Than  gratifies  a  bappy  aoaly 
If  thus  at  timet  the  auitor  stole 
A  lock  of  her  bright  hair. 

"  I  have  lived  round  the  year :  I  saw 
The  summer  loYeltness  withdraw. 

The  winter  blank  succeed ; 
The  heart  that  gleans  as  it  should  glean, 
Will  know  what  nature's  waminp  mean» 

And  listen  and  take  heed." 

We  think   the    concludina^   stanza  a  nearlr  perfect  imitation  of  a  some- 

peeuliarty  happy.  In  suggesting,  rather  what  difereiit  ityle,  with  lome  of  those 

than  expretamg,  the  thoughtl  which  harsh  touches  which  are  eharucteristic 

are  meant  to  be  produced  on  the  rea-  of  Wordi^worth.    The  Beggar  is  thus 

der*l  mind.    The  poem  entitled  **  The  described : — 
Oipsy  Beggar/  (p.  249,)  striken  us  as 

'<  His  was  an  ancient  Roman's  face. 

So  statue-like  io  shape,  and  yet 
So  Tiperous  in  ey**,  tlie  grace 
Of  that  calm  outline  Iceen  gave  place 

To  iu  contiuual  fret'* 

He  states  that  he  is  alone  in  the  world,  having  neither  wife  nor  childrea  ;  his 
•ye,  meauwhUe,  giving  sundry  suspicious  glances — "  ten  separate  darts  * 

••  Upon  an  imp,  that  wildly  broke 
From  out  a  hovel  door. 

o  I  looked  upon  the  boy  and  him, 

*Twas  clear  to  me  they  were  akin : 
Only  the  youngrer  was  less  grim 
To  see,  his  cheek  more  dewy-dim, 

And  of  a  finer  skin. 

**  But  in  the  lips  and  lofty  brows 

'Twas  evident  that  they  were  one, 
And  in  the  eye,  its  sudden  close 
And  quick  expansion ;  now,  who  knows 

But  they  are  sire  and  son?** 

Mr.  Burbidge,  however,  thinks  it  impossible  that  the  gipiy  can  be  guilty  of  so 
deliberate  a  falsehoodi,  and  is  upon  the  point  of  polling  out  bis  purse,  when 

«  The  imp  went  dancing  down  the  lane. 

And  never  saw  us  standing  there^ 
When  f  uddenly  he  fell ;  amain 
A  horrid  crv — a  cry  of  pnin 

Rang  shrilly  on  the  air !" 

The  beggar  upon  this  flies  with  all  speed  to  lift  up  the  fidlen  *'  imp**— 

"  Three  leaps  had  borne  the  hasty  man 
To  where  the  urchin  lay." 

By  this  it  is  pretty  evident  that  they  it  appears,  is  more  frightened   than 

are  <*sire  and  son**  after  all;  and  as  hurt),  he  returns    to  the   wondering 

soon  as  the  father  lias  succeeded  is  poet,  and  with  nnblusbing  effrontery 

appeasing  the  urchin's  outcries,  (who,  confesses  to  having  Jive  more. 

**  Tlien  up  to  me — he  saw  me  smile — 

He  led  the  boy  so  fair  and  young ; 
•  Five  more  I  have,  sir* — I,  meanwhile^ 
For  the  heart's  faith,^  forgave  the  guile 

that  was  but  of  the  tongue." 
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This  subject.  Mre  think,  is  handled  ness  of  expression  exhibited  in  some  of 

very  much  as  Wordsworth  would  have  these   poems,   combined    with   a    fine 

handled  it,  ihouji^h  few,  perhaps  would  percpption  of  metrical  harmony  ;  qua- 

think  the  incident  worth  dcscribingr.  litif  s  of  great  promise  in  a  young  writer. 

The  extracts  we  have  hitherto  given  The  followinir  stanzas  are  from  a  poem 

will   not   convey   an    idea   of  tlie  re-  describing  a  Vision  of  the  Poets,  (p, 

m;irkable  power  of  language  and  rich-  146): — 


**  a  mystic  harp,  twined  round 

With  delicate  flowers,  no  growth  of  common  earth, 
Stood  next  before  me.      Silence  most  profound 
Held  it  at  Hrst ;  then  fitfully  ^ushea  forth 
Mysterious  echoes  of  melodious  mirth  ; 
hioiie  knew  their  wherefore  save  himself  who  gave 
With  his  wild  hand  the  wondrous  music  birlh, 
An  ancient  man,  to  whose  wild  jrlances  clave 
Lijflit  cheer,  like  grasses  green  gladdening  a  secret  grave. 

«  Thus  saw  I  Coleridge.     Then  again  a  change : 
A  goodly  pile  I  saw,  upbuilded  high 
Into  a  stormy  heaven  ;  in  many  a  range 
Arch  above  arcn  ran  up  into  the  sky. 
A  mound  of  building;   terraced  gorgeously 
Were  its  inclining  sities,  and  tree  and  flower 
Varieil  its  fare,  as  oft  you  may  espy 
Upon  great  Indian  palaces :  each  bower 
Lived,  but  the  frame  was  clay,  and  shrank  with  every  shower. 

In  such  an  emblem  Byron  did  I  dress; 
But  my  thought  clian^red  yet  once  again,  and  now 
Upon  a  flowery  plot  in  quietness 
Sate  an  old  man  with  calm  ami  reverent  brow 
And  eyes,  which  looked  into  the  flowers,  as  though 
They  lield  unto  his  gaze  a  written  book ; 
And  thence  he  read,  in  words  most  sweet  and  low, 
Tales  hidden  of  earth's  common  things;  the  brook. 
Lake,  and  inspiring  hills,  and  soothing  forest  nook. 

**  And  this  was  Wordsworth,  earth's  interpreter 
Unto  the  dull  of  ear  ;'* 


The  longer    poems    are   three    in  written  with  great  melody  of  versifica- 

numbcr  —  the     Bridal    of     Ravenna,  tion,  and  contains  passages  which  every 

Mnemeion,  and  The  Maduian*s  Day.  reader  of  taste  will  admit  to  be  poetry 

In  the  first  of  these   we  find   much  of  a  really  exquisite  kind.     Such  are 

care  bestowed  on  a  wild  and  not  very  the  following  (p.  8)  :— . 
i^reeable  tale.     It  is  for  the  most  part 

**  Hush !  let  night  repeat  her  tale^ 
Hear  the  answering  nightingale  ! 
Far  and  near  the  throbbing  song 
Rises,  sinks,  or  floaU  along  ! 
Low  or  loud,  serene,  sedate, 
Plaintive,  peaceful,  passionate ; 
Shyly  threads  the  darkened  alleys. 
Walled  and  roofed  with  scented  leaves; 
Echoes  down  the  swarded  vallies. 
Climbs  the  feathered  mountain-cleaves 
Till  upon  the  waters  falling. 
In  its  sweet  and  sad  decay, 
Dies  in  silence  more  enthralling 
The  delicious  roundelay. ** 
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The  beautiful  and  well-known  Oriental  image  of  Love  is  painted  in  the  following 
graceful  lines  (p.  18) : — 

"  They  picture  Love,  in  Indian  tales, 

An  infant  on  a  milk-white  flower, 

That  down  the  sacred  river  saili, 

At  evening's  quiet  hour ; 

There  nestling  in  his  pearly  lent, 

For  ever  lies  the  power  afloat ; 

And  all  his  play  is,  half  asleep. 

To  break  the  waves  with  frolic  finger, 

Or  hunt  the  twinkling  orbs  that  linger 

Reflected  in  the  soft  blue  deep.** 

We  have  here  a  description  which  breathes  the  very  freshness  of  a  Summer 
morning  (p.  17)  : — 

*'  *Ti8  room—- the  morn  ;  at  dawn  of  day 
The  Italian  sky,  a  sea  of  mist. 
Of  curling  mist  and  vapours  gray. 
Above  the  earth  in  silence  lay ; 
Then  softly,  slowly,  ray  by  ray, 
The  sun  those  vapours  kissed, — 
Kissed  into  gold  and  rose-tints  gay 
And  purpling  amethyst. 
And  then  the  wind  came  up  the  south. 
And  on  its  way  with  balmy  mouth 
Breathed  on  the  flowers,  and  every  bud 
Gave  sweetest  answer  as  it  could  ; 
Faint  odours  some,  but  full  and  free 
The  fragrance  of  the  orange  tree.** 


The  poem  called  Mnemeion  bears 
the  appearance  of  hasty  writing ;  and 
Mr.  nurbidge  would  have  done  well 
to  have  submitted  it  before  publication 
to  the  hand  of  some  unsparing  pruner. 
It  is  a  rambling  and  wearisome  com- 
position, consisting  of  few  materials, 
but  those  few  worked  up  into  every 
possible  shape,  and  dressed  in  everv 
conceivable  variety  of  metaphor.  It 
is,  in  fact,  wholly  made  up  of  descrip- 
tions of  the  niffht  (with  frequent  and 
extravagant  addresses  to  the  moon  and 
stars),  and  of  invocations  of  an  unnamed 
lady,  whom  we  cannot  help  strongly 
suspecting  to  be,  like  Dante's  Beatrice, 
a  vision  of  the  author's  imagination. 
We  may  be  wrong,  but  to  us  the  whole 
poem  bears  the  afipearance  of  fantastic 
display,  rather  than  of  real  feeling. 
That  Mr.  Burbidge  can  write  feelingly, 
bis  poems  contain  abundant  evidence. ; 
but  here  the  feeling,  if  any  exist,  is 
smothered  beneath  the  mass  of  arti- 
ficial decoration ;  so  that  the  entire 
piece,  instead  of  presenting  the  grand 
and  touching  simplicity  of  a  Grecian 
temple,  exhibits  the  effect  of  an  edifice 
on  which  ornaments,  ufien  beautiful 
In  themielves,  are  heaped  with  so 
little  taste  or  meaning,  that  the  eye 
wanders  over  their  endless  repetitions, 
vainly  seeking  to  discover  the  arcbi- 


tect*8  purpose  or  connecting  principle 
of  design. 

The  idea  of  ««The  Madman's  Day" 
appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
storv  called  **  a  Madman's  Manuscript** 
in  the  Pickwick  papers.  It  supposes 
one  who  was  once  a  maniac,  but  now 
in  his  right  mind,  to  describe  one  of 
those  fierce  workings  of  frenzy  which 
once  possessed  his  brain.  The  attempt 
to  describe  the  irresistible  impuUe 
which  ran  like  fire  through  his  blood, 
hurrying  him  he  knew  not  whither, 
may  be  considered  a  tolerably  success- 
ful one  :  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  mode  of  narration,  necessarily  vio- 
lent and  impassioned,  leaves  some 
alarming  doubts  of  his  complete  resto- 
ration upon  the  reader's  mind,  as  it 
must  have  done  on  that  of  his  poor 
wife,  who  sits  listening  to  his  tale. 

In  the  shorter  poems  there  is  much 
variety  ;  and  many  of  them  are  devoted 
to  drawing  thoughts  and  morals  from 
the  contemplation  of  nature.  In  these 
we  meet  with  many  pleasing  and 
■original  ideas,  hut  the  thoughts  are 
not  always  clearly  expressed,  being 
obscured  by  a  reduiidducy  of  words 
and  metaphor?,  which  often  materially 
weaken  tiie  general  effect  of  the  con- 
ception. His  descriptions  of  nature 
are  often  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  prove 
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thnt  he  possewes  observation  and  ta^te 
siifEcient  to  ensure  8ucces»  in  this  dc- 
partmenl,  if  he  proceeds  to  discipline 
hh  eye  and  hand  upon  right  principles* 
Living,  fls  he  informs  n%  (p.  !2GQ,)  in 
WanvickRhire,  he  has  but  vi^ry  ordi- 
nary «ceiiery  to  employ  hU  mnic  npnn  ; 
but*  this  is  no  disudvanttigf*  Tlie 
common  objecti  of  a  quiet  English 
landscape  can  never  became  hack- 
neyed or  common-pbue*  They  can 
no' more  be  ejihiuj!*ted  in  poetry  than 
in  painiiog.  The  true  poet  will  always 
find  in  Ibem  all,  and  more  thnii  idl, 
he  wantf.  But  in  order  to  describe 
nature  wiih  any  Burcess.  Horace's  rule 
mustbere  in  ember  ed —  Vi  p  iciu  m  poesis 
erit.  Ai  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
every  great  painter  is  essentially  a 
poet,  so  he  that  would  be  the  poet  of 
nature  must  be  a  painter  likewise. 
Their  functions  and  quulifi  eat  ions  are 
the  *ame — the  powets  of  imagination 
or  of  fancy  arc  similarly  ciertcd  in 
caeh»  Both  are  sharers  of  **  the  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine.**  They  po^ess 
the  same  powtr  of  summoning  before 
their  mind's  eye,  not  the  vairue  and 
ihadowy  outline,  not  the  dim  and  con- 
fuied  recoUeclion,  but  the  clear  and 
distinct  image  of  whatever  they  may 
wish  to  represent.  The  glorious  con- 
ceptions of  a  ^reat  painter  do  not  copy 
nature,  but  absolutely  surpass  her  ;  in- 
asmuch as  they  represent  that  which 
nature  seems  ever  strivinij  after,  with- 
out ever  quite  attaining.  Thus  much 
of  the  previous  process  in  the  mind — 
it  is  precisely  tiie  same  in  each*  ]n 
what  remain's— the  depicting  so  as  to 
convey  to  the  eye  or  mind  of  others 
the  image  thus  created,  both  ought  to 
be  truided  by  the  same  principles,  Tlie 
various  parts  of  which  the  piece  (s  to 
consi^^t  niu*t  be  grouped  with  a  view 
to  their  effect  in  combination  with 
each    other;    the  colouring   must   be 


heightened  or  subdued,   according  to 
ptmiion,  liirht  and   fhade,  or  distance. 
The  picture  must  w>x  he  overwrought ; 
not  a  stroke  permitted  whieh  does  not  J 
eoiitribiitc  to  the  g^encnil  effect.   There  j 
nnist  not  be   dirjtoitioo,  by  the   unduei 
prominence    of    subordinate    objects  ;,J 
there  must  not  be  incongi  nit y,  by  tho  J 
imuiediate  juxta-position    of    what    ifl  | 
nohle  with  what  is  mcrin.     We  do  not 
mean    to  a«f<!ert  that   the  grrcat   poets 
worl;ed   by  rulrs  which   their  own   in- 
stinctive and  unerring  taste  rendered 
needless ;     but     let    the    pictures    in 
Homer,  for  exiunple,  be  examined  with 
this  view,  and  it  will  he  found  that  (he 
principles    of    tiieir   eom|)osiiion    are 
such  us  we  have  dcseribed.     The  poet, 
therefore,    must  look  Ht  nature  with  a 
painter's  ^yt ;  and  like  him,  his   aim 
muit  be  not  to  paint  with  minute  ac- 
curacy every  vein   in  the   leaf,  every 
ripple  in  the  stream,  but  to  convey  the 
ipnit  of  nature  herself  to  the  mind  of 
his  reader.      Let  him  leave  something 
to  be  hiled  up  by  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, which  will  supply  It  in  the  man- 
ner most  agreeable  to  itself. 

The.?e  plain  principles,  the  violation 
of  which  would  be  intolerable  in  paint- 
ing, are  sometimes,  we  think,  unheeded 
in  modern  poetry.  Some  of  Mr.  Biir- 
bidtre^s  pictures  lie  open  to  the  charge 
of  disproportion  j  in  others  the  objects 
arc  too  separate  and  detached  \  we 
want  those  masterly  touchts  nece^sarj 
to  throw  back,  ns  it  were,  and  combine 
the  whole  into  one  picture. 

The  volume  comprises  a  great  num- 
ber of  sonnets  ;  in  which  diflicult  style 
of  composition  Mr.  Hurhidge's  snc- 
ces?,  if  not  complete,  is  surli  as  to  war- 
rant us  in  anguring  well  of  his  future 
productions.  Of  the  following  we  need 
say  nothing  ;  by  its  Mm  pie  pjthos  and 
gentle  fiow  of  language  it  will  recom* 
mend  itself: — 


**  MAOINGLY  CHtTRCHYAllD. 

'*  Three  sides  a  grove  of  yews,  «  gloomy  grove, 
Hung  with  their  viscid  fruit;  the  fMurth  the  church, 
A  hmt)  with  yt^llow  walls  iind  »erib»»lecl  parch, 
Where  rests  the  iiiouldt'ting  hier  :  arounti,  above, 
The  sky,  and  a  still  air  of  peace  ati*]  tove^ 
IriRirming  the  green  turf  \>  ith  gentler  |;reen 
Than  lies  without ;  and  shadow  not  unflei»n, 
And  coo  clear-lkt^iird  of  meditative  dove  ; 
'Ti»  death^s  scri'ttest  gnrden  :  would  that  her« 
Many  were  laid,  the  hl^^sfing  of  who»e  gruvt^s 
Is  lost  to  me. — thnu  chiefly,  mother  blest. 
Mother,  own  motia^rl  whose  unbrokeu  rest 
Is  taken  where  the  nty's  noisy  waves 
Roll  loudly,  and  the  busy  tongue  chafes  near,"— (p.  234.) 
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Under  the  title  of  **  Darkness  De- 
parted"  are  classed  some  poems,  which 
the  author  tells  us  were  written  "during 
that  unsettled  state  of  mind  which,  I 
suppose,  most  men  some  time  or  other 
in  their  lives  pass  through  ;  a  sUte 
which,  however  morbid  in  itself,  may 
be  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  sure 
and  settled  health."  That  most  men 
pass  through  an  unsettled  state  of  mind 
may  be  true  ;  but  that  it  is  necessary 
at  any  period  of  life  to  be  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  despair — that  a  kind  of  mis- 


anthropic measles  are  to  be  under|rone 
in  order  to  attain  a  settled  health  of 
mind — we  are  disposed  to  deny.  We 
think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  content- 
ment, and,  consequently,  happiness,  is 
at  all  times  within  our  reach,  if  we 
seek  it  rightly.  We  are  truly  glad, 
however,  that  these  davs  of  darkness 
are  at  length  **  departed  ;"  though  we 
regret  to  notice  in  some  of  the  other 
poems,  traces  of  a  similar  unhealthy 
state  of  feeling.  Mr.  Burbidge  asks  ia 
Mnemeion,  (p.  50.) 


«  Now  wherefore  is  it  that  the  mute  world  changes    ] 
Even  as  we  change? — that  we  must  ever  fling. 
From  grief  to  grief,  as  our  vexed  spirit  ranges. 
Our  own  black  shadow  on  each  happy  thin/-— 
Throw  darkness  on  the  lustrous  eye  of  spring, 
And  with  the  echo  of  our  own  sad  voices 
Instruct  the  little  summer  birds  to  sing, 
And  dull  with  our  grave  tread  all  merry  noises. 
At  which  old  Autumn  laughs,  and  Winter's  self  rejoices?** 


Why,  indeed  ?  the  reader  may  well  ask. 
of  his  own  mouth — (p.  284.) 


We  will  answer  Mr.  Burbidge  dtit 


«  Off  with  the  petted  g1oom~the  toy 
Of  wilful  boyhood  tired  of  joy ! 

•  •  •  • 

The  heart  which  hath  no  inner  blight 
Is  to  iUtelf  its  own  delight. 
And  makes  its  bliss  at  home.** 


The  "observations'*  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  are  devoted  to  a  refutation  of 
an  anticipated  objection  to  some  of  the 
poems,  as  "too  open  revelations  of 
private  feeling.'*  These,  the  author 
contends,  must  be  judged  of  by  the 
faculty  exerted  in  their  production,  viz. 
the  heart  alone.  '*  Here  then,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  is  no  room  for  criticism,  and  to 
one,  I  think,  who  feels  the  solemnity 
which  surroimds  every  phase  of  a 
human  soul,  there  is  still  less  room  for 
disgust."— (p.  346.)  We  think  the 
apology  unnecessary  ;  it  being  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  by  writing  in 
poetry,  we  become  privileged  to  speak 
of  feelings  which  could  not,  without 
ridicule  be  revealed  in  prose.  But  the 
privilege  is  far  too  high  and  sacred  a 
one  to  be  trifled  with  as  it  has  been  in 
modern  times.  For  a  man  to  publish 
for  the  world's  instruction  every 
slightest  shade  of  emotion  which  passes 
over  his  mind — every  thought,  wise  or 
foolish,  which  the  most  trifling  object 
may  chance  to  susrgest — this  has,  to  say 
the  least,  an  appearance  of  ostentation. 
For  the  idea  must  be,  that  all  this  must 
needs  interest  the  public  in  the  same 
degree  in  which  it  is  interesting  to  the 


individual  himself.  We  are  far  froni 
quoting  Mr.  Burbidge  as  a  complete 
example  of  what  we  have  been  saying  ; 
but  it  appears  to  us,  that  from  feeling 
intensely,  and  from  the  habit  of  ponder- 
ing over  the  workings  of  his  own  mind, 
he  ascribes  a  degree  of  over  importance 
to  slight  sensations,  which  leads  him  to 
write  and  publish  such  sonnets  as  that 
which  we  shall  presently  transcribe. 
There  follows,  moreover,  another  evil  : 
this  habit  of  constant  and  minute 
watching,  places  the  mind  under  a 
species  of  restraint,  which  is  fatal  to  the 
healthful  and  natural  play  of  thought. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  free 
action  under  this  system  of  surveillance ; 
and  the  mind  becomes  strained  into 
an  unnatural  liability  to  excitement 
from  the  most  trivial  causes.  The 
result  is,  that  the  poet,  continuing  to 
look  into  his  own  inmost  mind  as  the 
mirror  of  all  true  feeling,  and  finding 
there  nothing  but  distortion  to  guide 
him,  wanders  farther  and  farther  into 
error  and  absurdity  ;  and  thus,  what  is 
in  fact  self-deception,  appears  to  the 
majority  of  his  readers  to  be  affecta- 
tion. From  such  consequences  m 
these,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Burbidge*! 
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good  sense  will  preserve  him  ;  but  we 
are  boimd  to  Mate  tliat  we  have  nolict'd 
gome  symptoms  of  tbe  di&edse  iu  Uis 


vol  urn  e»  among  which  the    following 
sonnet  is  perbups  the  most  alarmiog.— 

(p.2iao 


**  Let  Fancy  make  her  journey  tw  she  wills ; 

Vt!H,  if  h\iQ  wiLIf  spreml  oul  umbrRifeoua  wiogv 

Jivncalh  tbe  ^nn,  unlA  nU  earthly  hills, 

Grtieit  prms*,  arid  tpiry  Kedge-rows,  and  quick  rllili 

B<i  Bmit  witb  i)idii«sa  and  h  blunk  damp  bits 

The  hoUow  of  tbe  blue  and  brt:alliing  sky* 

In  mood  hs  will,  the  other  morning  I 

Tmverstid  witli  conmidei  twain  the  Cbnrnwood  hillt. 

Outs  wiib  transparent  eyei  and  beaming  lace 

Loi^kiid  \ni<»  mine,  u  biilmy  look  of  l>U«» 

TliHt  made  mis  hope — th<^  other  held  away 

Hii  boiiry  bi^ard,  as  lingered  mortal*  may. 

Wbo  were  they  gave  mo  such  offence  and  bliss?** 

Who  does  the  reader  imagine  ? 

«'  Tbe  angel  Michael  that,  the  Patriarch  Joseph  this.** 


Whether  any  pmfound  meaning  be 
hidden  in  this  sing'idfir  piece  of  extra- 
Ya^aiicc,  we  ure  iiokiblc  to  say  ;  but  if 
•*  the  solemnity  which  surrounds  every 
phuist;  of  ;i  human  soul"  is  to  he  ad- 
mitted as  an  excuse  fur  tbe  ptihliciilion 
of  every  £;rotes<|uc  ubsuidity  into  which 
cur  riiimwav  Ikney  inay  lend  us,  we 
know  not  ^^  here  the  matter  is  to  end. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  tlie  droll  com- 
binations which  occur  lo  ua  every 
night  in  dreams  m^y  assert  an  equal 
cLiim  with  Mr.  Bt]rbid*:e's  oddly- 
matched  pair  of  companions  ;  indeed 
we  tliink  that  in  point  of  "sidemnity,*' 
nigbt^dreams  have  decidedly  the  ad- 
vantage over  daj'-d reams.  With  re- 
gard to  lungiiag^e,  Mr.  Burbid^^e  has 
shown  a  judicious  preference  for  words 
of  StiKon  ori^f-in.  He  has  also  gone 
back  to  Spf  nscr  and  Sbakspere— those 
•*  welta  of  English  ondefiled" — for  some 
VL-ry  useful  and  muitical  words  wliich 
hatl  fallen  into  disuse.  We  think, 
however,  that  rathe  (tbe  positive  of 
rnther,)  pight  for  pitched,  pleach  ( in- 
ter vreave,}  and    frose  lor  froze  a,  are. 


perhaps,  t  iit(k  too  antiquated  j  nor 
do  we  consider  it  desirable  to  increase 
the  number  nf  Latin  words  with  which 
Johnson  deluged  the  langunge,  by  re* 
viving  the  use  of  such  words  as  untret 
amenity,  and  umbntgep  in  the  seose  of 
shade. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  onr  notice  of 
these  poems,  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  view  with  tbe  indulgence 
claioied  by  the  first  publication  of  a 
young-  and  talented  writer.  If  we 
have  found  in  them  some  matter  for 
censure,  we  also  find  much  to  praise  ; 
especially  in  the  freshness  and  origi- 
nality of  thought  which  so  favourably 
distinguishes  them  from  the  common 
run  of  new  poetry.  The  extracts  we 
have  selected  will  convey  to  our 
readers  a  fair  notion  of  the  contents  of 
the  volume  ;  and  if  these,  as  is  not 
unfrequeutly  the  case,  huve  proved  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  our  article, 
let  the  pubru'  remember  to  whom  ihey 
are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  afforded 
by  them,  and  act  accordingly. 
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Dtt,  BUBTON%   JOURNSV  TO  iERUSALEM.* 


EjUPtRgs  have  fallen,  and  nations  have 
perisbpi),  as  century  has  followed  cen- 
tury in  weary  progress,^  amidst  the 
drunken    revelry,    tbe   sensual  enjoy- 


ments, the  tears,  and  suH'eringi  of  « 
world  groaning  because  it  loves  the 
revrdt  in  which  it  has  joined  of  % 
mighty,   though   mean    and  degnradcd 


•  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Aloxandria.  touching  at  the  Island  of 
M»Ua«  and  from  thence  to  Beirout  in  Syria  ;  with  a  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  Voyage 
from  Jatfii  to  Cyprus  and  Cons  tan  tmo  pie,  and  a  Pcdoatrian  Journey  from  Cons  tan- 
Uoople,  through  Turkey,  Wnllachia,  Hungary,  and  Prussia,  to  the  Town  of  Haio- 
burg,  in  the  years  1836-37.  By  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Burton,  L.L.D.,  latd  As* 
sislant  Chaptain  to  the  Garrison  of  Dublin,  and  to  th«  Royal  Arlitiery«  DubliA  . 
John  Yat€%  Grafton-street ;  Curry  and  Co.,  Upper  Sack ville- street. 
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spirit  agfainst  his  Creator  ;  yet  one 
nation,  •*  peeled  and  scattered"  hitherto, 
still  survives.  The  blood  of  the  faith- 
ful patriarch,  who  went  forth  at  the 
summons  which  called  him  from  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  of  home  to  wander 
in  reliance;  on  promises  which  were  to 
leave  him  on  the  earih  a  weary  pilgrim, 
has  swelled  into  a  mighty  tide,  and 
told  the  world  the  faithfulness  of  the 
blessing  which  appealed  to  the  myriad 
fires  of  the  midnight  sky,  and  the 
countless  sands  which  girdle  the  ocean, 
as  its  everlasting  witnesses.  That 
blood  is  still  pure,  and  distinct  from 
the  tribes  amidst  which  the  descendants 
of  the  father  of  the  faithful  have  been 
driven  in  their  mysterious  dispersion  : 
for  though  there  have  been  ages, 
and  climes  in  which  they  have  pined 
beneath  pangs  as  bitter  as  wrung  the 
bosom  of  the  first  murderer,  and  pangs, 
too,  like  his,  retributive  of  a  brother's 
blood — yet  have  they  borne  up,  and 
continued  a  distinct  race,  refusing  to 
seek  a  shelter  from  their  woes  by 
blending  with  the  Gentiles.  Vengeance 
has  been  upon  them  ;  and  a  fearful 
proof  have  they  given  to  every  rebel 
within  God*8  mighty  realms  that  the 
lapse  of  time  alone  does  not  bring  the 
decay  of  the  fires  of  His  wrath. 
<*  Blood  is  upon  them  and  upon  their 
children." 

At  taa  conflrestae  tamnlant  holocausta  mina! 
Qald  raereare   Titus    docuit. 
ExtirpaU  per  omnet 

Tcrrarum  pelagique  plagastua  membra  ferantur. 
Exiliis  vngU9  hac  iliac  fluitaDtibos  errat 
Jud«u9,  postqwim  patriA  de  sade  revulsas, 
Suppliciura  pro  coede  lalt,  Christique  negati. 
Sanguine  respersus  commissa  piacala  solvit. 

They  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice 
which  has  pealed  through  the  world 
in  which  they  have  been  homeless,  and 
which  sounded  f^rst  from  their  own 
Sion.  We  must  be  pardoned,  but  we 
cannot  resist  using  the  numbers  of 
the  Christian  poet,  addressed  to  the 
Jew — 

Audiit  adventum  Domini  quem  soMs  Hiberi 
Vesper  habet  roseus,  ct  quem  novas  excipit 

ortus. 
Laxavit  ScTthieas  verbo  ppnetraute  pruinas. 
Vox    evangelica.      Hyrcanas    quoque    fervlda 

brumas 
Solvit,  ut  exutos  glacie  j»m  roollior  amnis 
Cancasea  de  cote  flnat  Rhodopeius    Hebrus. 
Mansuevere  Get«,  feritasque  omenta  Geloni, 
Lacto  niero  sitiens,  exanguia  porula  miscet* 
Libatura  sacros  Christi  de  sangaine  potus. 
Novit  et  Atlantis  pridem  plaga  perfida  Mauri 
Dedere  crinitos  ad  Christi  altaria  reges. 


On  the  Jew,  however,  the  spectacle 
has  made  no  impression ;  and,  with  a 
heart  steeled  against  Christianity,  yet 
thrilling  to  the  hope  of  the  restoration 
of  his  tribes,  he  stands  before  the  ge- 
neration that  now  lives  and  breathes, 
a  wonder  and  a  warning.  Yet  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  feeling  of  the 
Christian  world  towards  the  Jew — all 
unchanged  as  he  is  in  his  infidelity. 
Many  within  the  Church  have  begun 
to  feel  deeply  that  no  peculiar  depravity 
has  been  the  lot  of  the  Hebrew  natiou, 
and  that  every  crime  against  their  God 
— even  the  last  dreadful  criQie  against 
the  sacred  person  of  His  incarnate 
Son — might  have  been,  if  the  per- 
verseness  and  rebellion  of  their  own 
hearts  had  been  visited  as  they  de- 
served by  the  withdrawal  of  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  the  divine  grace,  the 
crime  of  their  own  souls.  Christians 
have  begun  to  think  and  feel,  that  if 
Judah  justified  her  gentile  sisters, 
typified  by  the  ffuiUy  cities  which  the 
black  flood  of  the  Dead  Sea  covers, 
her  gentile  sisters, cleansed  though  they 
have  been  by  the  holy  waters  of  bap- 
tism, have  gone  far  in  a  career  which 
may,  perhaps,  justify  the  «•  treacherous 
Judah."  Has  Christendom  no  idol 
shrine  ?  Have  living  temples  been 
undefiled  within  her  pale  ?  Has  "no 
covering  cherub  "within  the  church, 
like  the  prototype  archangel  in  heaven, 
stained  his  beauty  and  his  brightness, 
and  sought  to  scale  the  throne  which 
can  only  be  filled  by  the  Son  of  the 
Most  High.  Christians  feel  more 
vividly  than  for  many  an  age  they  have 
felt,  the  words  of  the  Apostle "  Be- 
loved for  the  fathers*  sakes,*'  and  **  the 
gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without 
repentance."  Their  minds  dwell  on 
the  mysterious  words,  **  for  if  the  cast- 
ing away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of 
the  world,  what  shall  the  recovery  of 
them  be  but  life  from  the  dead  ?* 

The  land  which  "the  rivers  have 
spoiled"  set  ms  to  wait  for  the  descen- 
dants of  him  to  whom  the  awful  oath 
of   God   promised  it.      The   crusades 

have  poured  their   hosts  into  Syria 

the  noblest  blood  of  Europe  has  crim- 
soned the  soil  of  Palestine — the  heart 
of  Christian  chivalry  never  trembled 
before  the  inlidel ;  Home,  which  loves 
to  treasure  every  relic,  would  delight 
to  possess  the  sepulchre  of  Christ. 
Mahometanism  is  feeble  ;  yet  there  the 
Christian,  as  if  on  the  soil  of  the 
Holy  Land  Christ  must  be  in  bondage 
while  its  people  are  in  vassalage,  must 
wait  the  pleasure  of  the  rude  Moslem 
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Boldier  to  approach  tlve  tomb  of  our 
Saviour  ;  and  on  the  holy  rnoyntaiii 
Blvll  stands  the  fauc  of  the  Eastern 
AnttchrisL 

Wc  have  been  led  into  these  obser- 
vations because  the  teellnn^  towards 
the  [leople  of  Israel,  ^vliich  we  have 
uienlioiied,  is  one  which  breathes 
thmoL^h  nlniost  every  pagre  of  Dr. 
Burton's  singular  and  Interesting  narra- 
tive. He  never  beholds  a  Jew  but  he 
remembers  thut  of  bis  people  aceord- 
ing"  to  the  6esh»  He  eame,  who  is  over 
all,  Gad — ble^j^ed  fur  ever!  Pulestiue 
i$  to  hiin  a  sacrameotul  land — ^the  type 
and  symbol  of  a  state  of  pverlasting 
blessedness — yet  the  spot  whenec  that 
bles6e4nes9  shall  Sow  forth  to  the  cbil- 
dren  of  men,  for  there  shall  stand  the 
feet  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  iticiruate^ 
there  shall  letter  and  spirit  blend,  and 
the  Sion  of  our  earth  be  niiited  with 
that  heavenly  Sion  which  can  never  be 
separated  from  its  Jiing. 

Dr.  Burton  sailed  from  Liverpool 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1836,  for 
Alexandiia.  The  vessel  touched  at 
Malta,  and  reached  Alexatidriii  on 
the  "ZQd  of  November.  Malta  and 
Alexandria  have  been  so  often  de- 
scribed, and  are  so  thoronghly  know  n, 
thai  with  respect  to  thera  we  -^hall  only 
say  that  Dr.  Burton  has  given  his  own 
lively  impressions  in  a  lively  and  enter- 
taining manner.  We  hasten  to  Pales- 
tine, whither  he  went  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Christian  pilg'rim,  and  of  one  ever 
remcmberinpr  tliat  he  is  a  graft  on  the 
olive  tree  of  Israel,  From  Alexandria 
our  traveller  sailed  to  Beiront,  in  Syria* 
(ihc  ancient  Bcrytus),  where  he  arrived 
on  the  101  h  of  DceembiT.  Here  he 
was  doomed  to  the  misRry  of  a  la7.a- 
retto ;  and  our  readers  whu  may  medi- 
tate a  juurney  to  the  East  rnay  prepare 
themselves  for  enduring^  the  lot  which 
avraits  them. 

At  Beirout  Dr.  Burton  resolved  to 
proceed  to  Jerusalem,  malinfj  the 
whole  journey  by  land  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  contracted  with  a  propietor 
of  mules  for  two  of  those  useful  ani- 
mals— one  for  himself,  and  one  to  carry 
his  luggage.  He  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  Jerusalem  tor  25(>  piastres  (about 
£2  10s.  of  our  money.)  The  old  Arab 
muleteer  is  described  as  a  "  hale  old 
man.  near  seventy  years  of  age,  middle 
sized,  BtTong--built,  with  an  Irish  old 
man's  face,  conning^  eye^,  and  a  gur^- 
ling'  voice,  ready  to  justify  himself  or 
complain — still  not  a  bad    disposition." 

The  land  of  Israel,  as  the  travelKr 


enters  it  from  the  borders  of  Tyre,  is 
thus  described  :^ — 

**  Jan.  1D.-^M>  descended  from  the 
eminenee  on  which  the  foi  talicc  wrs  hiidt, 
into  a  plain,  and  now  perceived  the  hilU 
of  the  land  of  JsraeL  These  hills  arc, 
tor  the  most  part,  of  an  equal  heiebt, 
and  mo  be  rendereJ  serviceablu  even  to 
their  suraraits.  The  whole  country 
eonsistcd  of  arophithentres  of  round  hills, 
ihflUeriaor  rich  plnina,  snnio  of  which 
werfi  ejftensive,  some  smnll.  The  hill» 
wpre  lime-stonfi  rock^  and  reminded  me 
in  many  respects  of  tho  county  of  Clare ; 
but  those  in  the  Holy  Land  were  not  of 
such  continuous  rock,  fur  they  rnuld  ba 
cultivated  in  tho  intersitkes.  Many  of 
them  had  been  ttrraced  with  earth  and 
stones,  and  had  olive  and  lig-tree!i  fujnw^ 
ing:  even  oa  llmir  summits^  but  from  the 
netflij^feuca  of  the  present  ttmanti  of  the 
soil  were  covered  with  loose  round  stone». 
NeverthelesA,  olive  orchard  succeeded  fig 
orcbard,  and  fij,',  olive." 

Dr.  Borton  passed  through  Naza- 
reth, and  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  friars  of  the  Latin  convent. 

While  he  bad  been  at  Beirout,  an 
earthtjuake  which  was  there  slightly 
felt,  had  at  Saphet  and  Tiberias  been 
nK^st  fatal,  and  many  had  perished — 
many  had  been  reduced  to  poverty.  At 
Nazareth,  he  says — 

**  The  monks,  who  seemed  not  to  have 
<juite  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the 
recent  eartbquHke,  showed  ib©  soverwl 
jfreal  Assures  wdiich  divided  the  walls 
from  top  to  bottom.  Four  persons  were 
doiahed  to  pieces,  who  hcid  taken  refuge 
on  the  roof  ot  the  buildinj^ ;  they  in- 
formed me  tbnaf)  who  ied  to  the  sanc- 
tuary escaped  tinhurt,  Aftt^r  my  bivou- 
acking at  nijC'ht  «ioee  my  depiirtwre  from 
Beirout,  it  was  a  comfort  Lo  me  to  find 
myself  at  Nazareth,  in  a  wholesome 
apartment,  in  which  was  a  good  lied  and 
snow-white  sheets.  The  monks  bad  al- 
ready dined,  but  I  was  served  with  a  col. 
lation  in  my  own  room.  It  bnppened  to 
be  Friday,  and  they  brought  me  the  head 
of  a  fish  tlutt  had  been  taken  in  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  some  fine  Italian  maccarooi, 
of  a  very  broad  shape,  grated  cheese^ 
poached  egee,  bread,  and  a  pewter  fla^oa 
of  wine,  with  another  of  water.** 

About  four  o*elo€k  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  the  24tb  of  Jiinuary,  1837, 
Dr.  Burton  entered  Jerusalem  by  the 
Damascus  <rale,  and  repaired  to  the 
Latin  Convent*  where  he  was  lodg^ed 
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ttnd  kindly  receiTed  for  thirty  days,  the 
period  allotted  to  pilsprims.  With 
**  due  feet"  he  first  visited  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  beneath  the 
roof  of  which  are  the  tomb  of  our  Sa- 
"viour  and  Mount  Calvary.  Here,  on 
this  sacred  spot,  Latins,  Armenians, 
and  Copts  have  their  oratories.  Divided 
as  they  are  by  the  lamentable  schisms 
which  have  afflicted  the  church,  here 
they  meet ;  and  here  Faith  keeps  her 
^igil  by  the  tomb  of  her  risen  Lord — 
not  *'  seeking:  the  living  among  the 
dead,*'  as  some  carping  spirits,  misap- 
plying the  angel's  words,  have  been 
disposed  to  say,  but  strengthening 
herself  by  the  sight  of  that  spot  which 
must  needs  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
more  vividly  before  the  eye  of  the  mind 
the  great  events  of  our  salvation,  and 
to  impress  them  on  the  heart  In  the 
communities  from  various  and  remote 
quarters  of  the  Christian  world,  which 
watch  this  holy  place — in  the  succes- 
sion of  pil}(rims,  which  from  the  first 
have  visited  it,  the  infidel  is  warned 
that  the  suffering  the  death,  the  re- 
f  nrrection  of  our  blessed  Lord  are  **  no 
cunningly-devised  fable.** 

We  were  reminded  of  Mary's  box 
of  precious  ointment  of  spikenard  by 
the  following  passage  :— 

«  Under  the  principal  altar,  which  is 
tabular,  is  a  hole  into  which,  it  is  sai«l, 
the  cross  was  inserted.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  plate  of  ornamented  gold  or  silver 
gilt.  I  put  my  hand  into  this  aperture, 
and  felt  the  natural  rock  ;  some  pious 
person  seemed  to  have  perfumed  it  with 
etto  of  roses.** 

The  approach  to  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  is  thus  described  : — 

<•  The  yard  in  front  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre,  which  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  roofed  from  the  bases  of 
broken  columns  which  are  still  in  the 
ground,  reminded  me  in  some  respects  of 
what  Christ's  church-3rard  in  the  rity  of 
Dublin  formerly  was — a  mart  for  all  sorts 
of  commodities,  but  especially  beads, 
Tariuus  articles  of  mother-of-pearl,  crosses, 
medals,  &c. ;  the  entrance  also  is  similar, 
through  a  narrow  covered  passage  from 
the  street.  A  n amber  of  persons  wait 
every  day  at  the  gate  of  the  church,  which 
they  frequently  kiss,  signing  themselves 
with  the  cross,  till  the  Turks  open  it, 
when  they  rush  in  to  visit  and  kiss  with 
reverence  the  holy  places.*' 

During  hit  stav  at  Jerusalem,  Dr. 
Burton  visited  Bethlehem,  accompa- 


nied by  an  English  gentleman  whom  he 
met  in  Jerusalem.  As  the  convent 
and  the  sacred  place  which  it  contains 
have  been  so  oflen  described  by  pre- 
ceding travellers,  we  forbear  to  eitract 
Dr.  Burtons  description,  though  our 
readers  who  wish  to  refresh  tlieir  re- 
membrancc  will  find  it  and  the  sacred 
scenes  at  Jerusalem  well  described  In 
Dr.  Burton's  pages.  We  must,  how- 
ever,  extract  tne  following  passages ; 
they  are  illustrative  of  the  spirit  in 
which  our  pilgrim  journeyed  through 
Palestine  : — 

"  The  Latin  Christians  of  Palestine 
have  long  breasted  an  ocean  of  persecu- 
tion, and  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  sanc- 
tuaries have  preserved  their  fidelity :  in 
many  places  impoverished,  and  nearly 
extinguished,  they  yet  clung  to  their  hal- 
lowed walls,  and,  in  the  patience  of  Jesus 
Christ,  await  the  triumph  of  his  empire 
over  every  hostile  power ;  they  have  now 
some  relaxation,  and  participate  in  the 
fruits  of  that  liberality  which  is  diffusing 
itself  through  Syria;  the  <  highway'  is 
opening  by  the  ordinance  of  just  heaven* 
and  the  rolling  M'aters  of  mighty  Eupkrat 
are  in  the  process  of  exsiccation,  that  the 
way  for  the  kinp  of  the  East  may  be 
prepared. 

«•  Scarcely  a  quarterof  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  Bethlehem  is  the  cave  where  Joseph 
concealed  the  Holy  Family,  whilst  ho 
arranged  matters  for  their  flight  into 
Egypt.  It  is  more  in  its  natural  sUte 
tbau  other  honoured  places,  and  is  used 
as  a  chapel  by  the  Greek  Christians.  A 
little  farther  in  the  same  direction  is  the 
village  of  the  Shepherds  to  whom  the 
Angels  announced  the  joyful  tidings 
of  the  nativity ;  it  crowns  a  small  craggy 
hill  lower  than  those  which  surround  it, 
and  in  the  glen  below  is  some  good  arable 
and  pasture  land.  My  friend  and  I  sat 
for  some  time  in  this  vicinity,  and  endea- 
voured to  rally  our  thoughts  to  reach  the 
grandeur  of  the  events— a  spot  predes- 
tined  in  the  councils  of  the  Eternal pa- 
triarchal Boaz,  the  stripling  rustic  David, 
and  a  host  of  astonished  angels,  wise  men 
Arom  afar,  and  the  infant  God-man ;  and 
if,  in  the  consideration  angels  are  lost  in 
amazement,  the  intellects  of  an  initiatory 
existence  must  wait  and  adore  in  silence. 
I  repeated  aloud  the  anthem,  « Behold  I 
bring  you  glad  tidings,'  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  the  adoration  of  the  Christian 
world  with  the  scene  around,  which,  alas  I 
has  now  a  contracted,  dreary,  and  deso- 
late aptiearance.  An  interesting  boy 
kept  close  to  us  all  the  time,  kissing  my 
hands  to  show  me  he  was  a  Christian. 
There  was  an  innocent  subdued  manner 
about  him,  a  kind  of  silent  expression  that 
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a  coveniioi  of  peitee  exi»ted  between  m ; 
thisf  in  Aomie  degri^t^t  vriti  n  rei]emplion 
for  ihe  spiritless  stnta  of  (His  importunt 
place.  C^irislinTiilVt  ftfler  nH,  jiistities  ila 
heHven-borii  ori|.niiit]l,  bowever  dewrndinLf 
i\m  drcumtUQce«  mny  be  in  which  it  is 
placed.*" 

The  rollottTng^  account  oF  ii  pilgrirti'a 
fare  in  Jenisaleoi  may  interest  out 
re>i(leTi.  We  beg  them»  however,  to 
admire  tlie  »tauiness  of  the  hcjrt  which 
Ccjuld  contemplate  a  stute  of  exche- 
quer iueli  a»thiit  here  descrihed^  on  the 
eve  of  such  a  journey  as  awaited  Dr. 
Burton  ; — 

"As  I  before  mentioned,  whilst  in  Je- 
rusnlem  I  entered  for  myself.  Two  or 
three  green-^ttirbuned  Arnha  (iho  deseen- 
dafnts  of  MHhomet)  sold  wurin  milk 
in  the  bnzniar,  »t  four  or  6ve  pams  the 
liowh  according  to  the  size,  Thii»  I  hey 
ladltid  out  wiih  ^uffiitent  di&^nity,  and 
with  some  Arab  bread ,  hot  from  the 
liearlh,  r  cof*trivetl  to  make  a  wholeiome 
Wiikfast.  Sometimes  I  boilud  a  litlla 
coffee  in  my  own  aprlment.  The  coffee 
38  very  fraod — it  is  p round  between  two 
Jnrge  stone* ;  eggi  nUo,  are  very  reason- 
able. But  I  chiefly  depended  for  my 
dinner  on  the  kahob*,  which  are  sraull 
biU  of  mutlon  chopped  up  with  its  fnt  and 
•ome  herbs,  and  roa^tt^d  on  a  small  iron 
skewer  over  a  fire  of  chnrcoaL  They 
are  sold  ut  three  or  four  paras  earb ;  so 
that  Tor  twenty  paras  (a  penny  or  three 
1ml f pi- ace  of  our  monry),  a  moderate  mnii 
may  havi?  dinner.  There  it  nUo  a  good 
•upply  of  hirge  radisliei.  In  the  oriental 
towns  they  have  waikinpnucttoneers,  who 
go  up  and  down  the  bazfiar  with  an  article 
«lung  across  thfir  shoulder  j  this  they 
proposo  for  sale  with  a  loud  voice  for  so 
mucht  walkiiig  along  at  a  smart  pice. 
Whi?n  that  is  sold,  which  may  be  a  coat 
or  embrnidered  Turkish  jurket,  it  may  be 
perhaps  succeeded  by  a  I arire  copper  brazier 
for  charcoal,  which  la  disposed  of  in  the 
same  way. 

**  Having  now  fully  determined  on  my 
departure,  though  possessed  of  not  more 
thrtci  Hve  sovereigns  in  caslu  I  disposed^  at 
a  loss^  of  some  of  my  effects,  mnkiw^  pre- 
tents  of  olhura«  in  ^rdtrr  to  r^-duce  them 
to  such  a  size  that  1  mi^ht  carry  them  ua 
my  tuic'k  in  my  projected  poreuvi nation 
to  En^fland.  How  |  tried  my  p-ick  oa 
my  hack,  and  sLrutled  about  my  uell  in 
Jerusalem,  tu  try  what  weifjlit  I  could 
Ciirry !  Mv  prospect  c»f  reach in^r  home 
wds  not  of  the  most  lively  description; 
jet  Gud  had  so  providentially  led  me, 
that  I  felt  an  asstiriince  in  committuig 
myself  into  bis  gracinus  band.  Most  of 
the  books  and  maauscripts  I  had  t  gave 


to  the  American  missionaries,  nnd  wrote 
a  Latin  letter  to  the  monks  of  the  con- 
vent where  I  resided,  pn'sentinir  them 
with  a  curious  Lutin  BHAv,  piiulcd  in 
1525,  together  with  a  small  Turkish 
gold  coin.  The  Biblu  they  kept,  but  seat 
me  back  the  coin,  say i eg  that  they  look 
no  money  in  the   Holy  Laud," 

From  Jerusalem,  oa  the  24th  of 
Fehruary,  1837,  Dr,  Burton  set  otit  for 
Jiiffd,  which  he  reached  the  day  after. 
We  wmjld  willinirly,  did  our  spuee 
permit,  pause  at  Jaffa  ;  but  we  mmt 
prnceed,  and  can  only  say  that  the 
reader  will  find  nur  traveller  alive  to 
the  many  associations!  which  Jalfa  h 
fitted  to  awakt^n.  There  a  certain 
liakim,  or  wtindering  physician,  was 
Dr,  Burton's  fellow-lcKlgerin  the  khaUi 
and  a  very  finished  and  amuaiog  por* 
trait  of  this  worthy  has  been  the  cun- 
sequence. 

From  Jaffa  Dr.  Burton  sailed  to 
Scala  dl  Lanarka,  in  Cyprus.  Here 
be  was  detained  for  eleven  days,  and 
in  very  trymg  circumstances — anxious 
to  reach  Europe,  and  there  commence 
Ills  arduous  and  toilsome  journey  on 
foot — the  only  mode  suited  to  his 
scanty  finances.  He  was  unexpectedly 
and  providentially  enabled  to  reuch 
Constantinople  with  as  little  pressure 
on  his  purse  as  miirbt  be,  an<l  gene- 
rously treated  on  his  pas:*ao^e  by  a 
younif  Veneiian  captain,  in  whose  s^hlp 
he  went.  Constantinople  has  been  so 
often  and  so  rt^cenily  described,  that 
we  cannot  affor.l  room  froui  our  rapidly 
tliniiuishinjr  space  for  Dr.  Btirti  n's 
sketch  of  that  imperial  city.  Here  we 
behold  him,  with  less  than  fuur  sove- 
reigns in  his  purse,  setting  out  on  his 
pi*riloiia  enterprise — n  solitary  jouriipy 
Ihroiijji^h  Turkey,  VValluchia»  and  Hurj* 
prary,  to  Vieunj,  und  thence  to  Ha  n- 
bnrgrh  —  Hminus  to  be  sciiled,  the  flood 
of  the  Dduube  to  be  pulsed,  the  Mt- 
homelan  bi^ot,  the  rude  VVaUjchian* 
the  jealous  Austrian  to  becnconnlered. 
With  no  frume  steeled  by  early  hard- 
ships, he  was  suddenly  to  be  tried  with 
toll  and  difficulty.  Right  g^allanlly, 
however,  was  the  feat  performed  ;  a  <d 
perhaps  a  more  dashing  iranip  tiiere 
ha*  never  been  since  the  davs  of  Peter 
the  Hermit  and  Waller  the  Penny Ie?s. 
We  must  {jive  Dr»  Burton's  picture  of 
himself  and  of  his  appliancrs  at  his  de- 
parture from  Constatiiinople  : — 

"But  now,  my  dear  readers,  behold 
me,  atter  having  been  brought  up  tea- 
derly,    a    motlier'i  care,   Lor  youngest 
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child— having  had  my  mules  and  muleteer 
from  Beirout  to  Jerusalem,  about  to  un- 
dertake a  hazardous  journey,  on  foot, 
through  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  some 
of  the  least  civilized  parts.  There  was 
no  man,  I  am  persuaded,  who  ever  per- 
formed the  same  circuit  which  I  have 
done  but  must  have  been  better  provided, 
in  every  respect,  for  such  an  expedition. 
Even  those  articles  I  had  to  contain  the 
few  things  I  intended  to  carry  with  me 
were  ill  calculated  for  the  purpose,  and 
of  an  awkward  description,  viz.  a  purse 
Vasket  which  I  had  procured  in  Cyprus, 
and  a  carpet  bag  that  I  brought  from 
England.  It  would  appear  as  if  1  courted 
inconveuience  and  difficulty.  Into  tiiese 
I  put  as  many  of  my  beloved  trifles  as  I 
could  cram  ;  for  my  affections  clung  per- 
haps to  a  small  plate,  an  egg-cup,  or  a 
pipe-head,  which  bad  accompanied  mo 
through  my  journey,  and,  above  all,  had 
been  in  Jerusalem.  I  had  also  a  small 
stone,  or  some  relic,  from  every  place  of 
note  I  visited  in  Palestine.  Truly,  I 
valued  such  things  more  than  the  actual 
necessaries  of  changes  of  raiment ;  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter  constituted  my  baggage.  I 
could  have  borne  the  loss  of  a  shirt  or 
pair  of  stockings  with  greater  equanimity 
than  that  of  one  of  these  relics.  I  had, 
however,  three  or  four  shirts  and  pairs  of 
•ocks,  together  with  a  few  books,  includ- 
ing my  journal. 

*<  I  tied  the  basket  and  carpet  bag  by 
their  loops  at  top  with  a  piece  of  rope  I 
purchased  in  the  bazaar  at  Jerusalem,  so 
that  I  could  suspend  them  across  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  over  the  shoulders, 
and,  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of  April, 
1837,  at  about  htdf-past  twelve  at  noon, 
took  my  departure  from  the  Jewish  inn 
where  I  lodged,  accompanied  by  a  Russian 
Israelite,  a  hanger-ou  in  the  family,  to 
convey  my  baggage  outside  the  gate  called 
Tope  Capi,  my  point  of  egress  from  Con- 
stantinople." 

The  carpet  bag,  however,  and  the 
basket  were  afterwards  shifted  so  as  to 
hang  over  the  breast — the  bag  from  one 
shoulder,  and  the  basket  from  the 
other,  and  so  carried  till  our  traveller 
reached  Hamburgh.  Fountains  of  pure 
and  delicious  water  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Turkey.  Their  erection  is 
considered  an  act  of  piety ;  and  were 
Gregory  the  Great  toiling  on  foot 
through  Turkey,  under  a  hot  sun,  he 
might  be  templed  to  do  for  the  chari- 
table Moslem  what  he  did  for  Trajan. 

**  Driuk.  we«rjr  pUgriro,  drink  ind  pray 
For  the  kind  soul  of  Sybil  Grey." 

Dr.  Burton  often  halted  by  these 


fountains  or  a  green  knoll  by  the  way- 
side. Each  day  he  read  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible.  The  Bible  and  the  Liturgy 
book  of  the  United  Brethren  were  the 
only  books  he  used,  and  *'  certainly," 
he  says,  *'  they  afforded  me  comfort  in 
many  a  weary  hour."  The  spotted 
pestilence,  too,  crossed  bis  path  :  the 
plague  was  at  Adrianople,  through 
which  he  passed  ;  and  before  he 
reached  that  city — at  Bukechekmijee, 
not  far  from  Constantinople — he  was 
in  peril,  in  a  scene  and  circumstances 
which  are  thus  spiritedly  described  : — 

"  On  the2Ist  of  April,  just  as  the  sun 
was  sinkiug  into  the  sea  with  gilded  ho- 
nours, I  arrived  at  Bukechekmijee,  a  truly 
rural  spot,  looking  well  at  a  distance,  like 
most  Turkish  scenes,  assisted  by  minarets, 
wood,  and  water ;  but  on  a  closer  survey 
presenting  the  appearance  of  melancholy 
and  decay.  Here,  in  a  caffe«  amongst  a 
number  of  persons,  sat  a  handsome-look- 
ing, hazel-eyed  derwish,  discussing  some 
hard-boiled  eggs,  young  onions,  and 
bread,  and  drinking  water  from  an 
earthen  pitcher,  keeping  up  an  animated 
conversation  with  those  around,  with  any 
thing  but  heaven  beaming  in  his  eyes — 
not  but  what  I  have  seen  a  few  of  hit 
order  as  respectable  and  merciful-looking 
as  heart  could  wish,  but  it  was  in  places 
where  it  behoved  them  to  be  on  their  good 
behaviour.  After  taking  a  cup  of  coffee, 
I  inquired  for  the  khan,  and  was  directed 
to  a  place  which  had  once  been  a  calf6, 
but  was  now  in  a  neglected  state,  the 
windows  stuffed  with  rag<*,  and  the  boards 
of  the  divan  appropriated  to  rest  full  of 
large  rat-holes.  On  the  ground  lay  ano- 
ther derwish,  apparently  in  a  dying  state  ; 
he  pointed  downwards,  intimating  to  me 
that  he  was  going  the  way  of  all  flesh. 
Just  as  I  had  eased  my  shoulders  of  my 
baggage,  and  was  considering  how  I  should 
act,  when  a  young  green- turbaned  Turk 
came  to  the  door  and  signified  that  the 
unfortunate  man  had  the  plague  buboes. 
My  dear  friends  may  imagine  my  conster- 
nation.  I  rushed  out,  and  having  taken 
some  wine  in  the  shop  of  a  Christian,  I 
hastened  from  the  village  by  a  long  stone 
bridge,  resolved  to  pursue  my  journey  even 
through  the  night.  About  midnight  I 
arrived  at  a  black-looking  ruinous  hamlet 
close  to  the  sen.  The  Roman  road  for  a 
time  appeared,  but  it  soon  merged  In  the 
deep  sand,  which  was  now  my  only  path. 
The  khan  whs  shut  up,  and  in  vain  I 
knocked  for  admittance  ;  so,  after  per- 
forming my  ablutions  in  the  sea,  and 
spreading  my  quilt  on  the  ground,  I 
struck  a  light  and  smoked  my  pipe,  walk- 
ing like  a  sentry  before  my  baggage ;  soon 
after  I  descried  a  little  old  Turk  advancing 
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towards  the  water,  where  he  perCormed  aa 
ablutioit.  ife  dbcuvered  tiiei  find  seemed 
fi  good  deal  disturbed^  but  ii))pro»rbed  iu 
the  munner  of  a  penun  who  would  wUh 
to  appear  not  afraid  ;  und  I,  mant  anxiou;* 
to  remove  his  apprehennoiH,  aoou  ex- 
plained  myselff  »ci  tbut  I  iiet^t*r  sa^v  a 
jiUb  fellow  m  grenter  delight  Ibmi  he 
w;i«  at  the  extrafiidiiifiry  reficoittre. — 
Tbotigij  extremely  talkal J \e»  l<\\tl  not  un- 
der^ Lund  otiQ  wurJ  thnt  he  htiii  heoii  say- 
in<r»  We,  however,  jojf^t'd  on  together, 
aod  being  nvo$t  aiixinui)  to  obtain  vome 
rest,  I  WB*  happy  ut  lei»|*th  io  lt*Jirii  from 
him  thni  odg  hour  from  tbat  place  there 
wa»akL!in«  Tde  old  m^if).  biivin^  only 
a  tmall  \ta^  on  hi«  back,  moved  tiL'uic^r 
than  I  could  ;  I  allowed  himi  therefore, 
to  g-o  on  before  me.  To  ray  great  joy  I 
now  perceived  a  friendly  litrht  ;  my  iittle 
Turk  WHS  theJirit  to  light  me  into  acorn- 
fortabltf  well-liglited  caffe*  with  painted 
panela,  iweetmeats  ranged  in  glnasesj  and 
coffee  preparing'.  The  wholo  was  like 
the  enchiintmeut  of  Oriental  fable,  where 
at  the  midnight  hour  I  looked  for  non^bt 
tare  the  ftandy  beach  or  the  tenanLle<.« 
moor,  iWept  by  the  chill  whistling  wind, 
to  find  myself  bo  agreeably  houiMid  when 
least  expected.  I  took  a  glms  of  arech 
and  a  cup  tif  coffee  ;  beside  me  sat  a  fat 
Turk  of  the  better  kindj  smoking  and 
drinking  coffee  ;  hie  horse  wa§  led  out, 
and  ho  soon  took  hit  departure.  1  at- 
cended  the  divan,  and  am  persuaded  never 
ilept  eo  soundly  in  Turkey — the  place 
wae  clean.  The  proprietor^  a  Chri»lian, 
eeemed  much  grntititid  at  thu  commetida' 
iioo»  1  could  not  withhold.  I  said  hi^ 
caffi  wae  a  la  Fringe  which  he  eeveral 
timet  repeated  ;  and  eeeing  me  looking  at 
my  tublet,  took  care  to  impress  on  me  that 
the  name  of  the  town  was  Plavatui,  in 
order  that  I  should  make  known  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  establish cuent. 

**  On  awaking-  in  the  mnrningi  behold 
the  caffe  transformed  into  a  barber's  shop* 
The  lather  was  already  in  diffurent  stages, 
on  sundry  bald  ronnd  lieads,  which  seemed 
as  if  stock  in  a  piilery,  when  I  gazed 
around.  This  is  a  common  case  in  Tur- 
key, that  a  caff^^  is  aitio  a  barber's  shop. 
In  decent  ones  at  Constantinople  t  hnve 
seen  the  razors  ranged  round  the  walls  of 
the  apiirtment," 

While  Dr.  Burton  was  *•  plodding* 
his  weary  way"  through  Bulgaria,  the 
SuUan  wa9  ut  Silistria,  ant]  u  road 
wa*  In  preparation,  or  rather  en  emen- 
dation of  the  rude  tracks  which  perform 
the  fuiicttuns  of  roads  in  the  Turkish 
dominions  ;  and  the  reader  will,  we 
think,  be  amused  by  the  rollowing' 
•ketch  of  Turkii»h  operattvt'i  : — 
Vol.  XIV. 


*'  On  the  t2th  I  pasted  through  a 
country  br^nottfully  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale,  and  perceived  at  a  di$tauce  » 
nuit>ber  of  Jigures  in  white,  moving  up 
nnd  ilonn  in  a  body,  as  if  engaged 
in  ^ome  certiinonial — I  cotijiKJturcd  either 
a  niarrift^e  or  a  funeral — ^who  did  not  stir 
frotn  tbe  same  spot.  When  1  drew  nearer 
I  dibiuveri'd  tbat  they  were  Turkish 
workmen  with  white  turbans,  on  the  road 
designed  for  the  Stiltatii  proBtrating 
themaelvKs  and  rising  up  again  every 
iDomenti  it  being  their  hour  of  prayer. 
Thi'y  were  formed  in  two  lines  on  the 
road ,  one  man  in  front  like  a  fugleman 
ncted  as  chanter,  singini;r  bymus  to  Ullo, 
to  which  they  responded.  Strict  Maho- 
metHUs,  let  Iheir  employment  be  what  it 
may,  leave  off  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  and 
betake  themselves}  to  their  devotions. 
This  was  the  first  body  of  Turkish  work- 
men I  met  employed  on  the  road — the 
Chrtstiaiss  aro  the  principal  operatives. 
The  Turks  would  all  wish  to  be  gentle- 
men, aud  as  long  as  those  under  them 
pay  them  tribute  and  respect,  and  permit 
them  to  have  their  pipes  and  coffee,  they 
(regardless  of  the  volcano  ready  to  ex- 
plode under  their  feet)  will  allow  them 
to  do  whiit  they  please,  now  that  their 
empire  in  Europe  is  waxen  old,  nnd. 
ready  to  decuy.  The  road  which  wae 
making  for  the  Sultan  was  very  superfi- 
cial; m  some  plucesit  consisted  in  merely 
removing  the  Hod :  along  the  way-side 
posts  were  erected,  hniring  small  flags  at 
tlie  top,  I  suppose  to  honour  his  progress 
through  tbe  country,** 

Dr.  Burton,  five  days  after,  met  the 
Sultan  himself  : — 

**  On  tbe  17  th  of  May,  while  tra- 
versing a  large  plain,  within  five  hours 
of  Rutuke,  an  immense  motley  crowd 
appeared  at  a  distance.  Outriders  gat- 
toped  post ;  small  carts  came  noxt  with 
officers  of  the  court ;  in  a  green  drosky, 
closidy  covered,  sat  Sultan  Mahomet ;  I 
could  barely  see  that  on  individual  or  two 
were  in  it.  Such  variety  of  rude  ve- 
hicles followed  as  baffles  description  :  be- 
sides Mahomet's  there  were  two  or  three 
European  carriages,  rather  tbe  worse  of 
the  wear.  A  number  of  horsemen  ho- 
vered round  the  SuUan,  and  a  body  of 
laucera  riding  at  ease  brought  up  the  rere ; 
the  whole  concourse  was  more  mob-like 
than  orderly.  I  took  off  my  htit  as  he 
pass4:d,  nnd  I  thought  the  attendants 
seemed  gra tilled  at  seeing  a  European  pay 
respect  to  their  sovereign." 

Dr.  Burton,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
apj>ear&  to  have  sought  but  little  infor- 
mation reipcctiiig  \m  route  at  Constau» 
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tinople,  and  an  unhappy  imagination 
about  a  bridge  over  the  mighty  Danube, 
between  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  ap- 
pears to  have  sorely  haunted  him,  and 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  many  a  pain- 
ful wandering.  In  fact,  the  only  infor- 
mation which  he  received  at  Constan- 
tinople was  a  list  of  places  taken  down 
by  him  from  the  lips  of  a  Jew  mer- 
chant who  had  often  journeyed  from 
Constantinople  to  Vienna,  and  a  repe- 
tition of  the  sounds  according  to  his 
recollection  appears  to  have  been  his 
mode  of  inquiring  for  places  on  his 
march.  The  whole  period  between 
his  reaching  Rutuke  and  his  arrival  at 
Silistria,  was  spent  in  search  of  the 
unlucky  bridge,  that  seems  to  have 
converted  the  space  between  these  two 
towns  into  an  enchanted  maze,  from 
which,  for  a  long  time,  there  was  no 
escape. 

After  leaving  Rutuke  he  seems  to 
have  fancied  himself  already  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Danube,  by  a  bridge, 
we  apprehend  in  fact,  crossing  a  river 
whicn  at  Rutuke  flows  into  the  Danube, 
and,  lo !  found  himself,  after  all,  again 
in  the  town  which  the  Turks  imagine 
is  to  be  the  gate  by  which  the  Russians 
are  to  enter  to  overthrow  their  empire. 
During  these  weary  wanderings  two 
scenes  were  encountered  which  we 
must  present  to  o\ir  readers  : 

«  On  the  22nd  of  May,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  my  loss  of  time,  and  the 
wrong  course  I  had  pursued,  I  seldom 
halted,  and  made  good  progress.  The 
country  was  level,  and  in  some  parts 
well  wooded.  As  night  approached,  I 
passed  a  village,  but  did  not  remain — re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  my  time,  and 
expecting  to  meet  with  other  places  where 
I  might  rest  for  the  night.  This  was, 
however,  the  last  habitation  I  saw ;  and, 
to  add  to  my  discomfort,  the  thunder 
began  to  mutter,  and  the  leaden-coloured 
clouds  to  gather,  and  that  where  no  shelter 
was  uigh.  Night  and  rain  came  on  to- 
gether, with  vivid  flashes  of  lightning. 
I  was  soon  wet  to  the  skin,  and  found 
myself  walking  on  the  long  grass,  having 
lost  the  imperfect  track.  To  complete 
my  misfortune,  I  fell  at  almost  every 
step,  frequently  dropping  a  pipe-tube, 
purchased  in  Jerusalem,  that  I  carried  in 
my  hand ;  to  secure  which,  I  forgot  my 
forlorn  condition,  and  groped  diligently 
till  I  found  it,  notwithstanding  the  tor- 
rents of  rain  and  the  thunder's  roar. 

"  I  now  resolved  to  follow  where  I 
heard  any  barking  of  dogs  (for  which  ono 
needs  not  wait  long  in  Turkey.)  This 
opportunely  occurred,  and,  soon  after,  I 


came  to  a  sheep-pen,  the  fence  of  whidi 
was  composed  of  large  reeds.  Two  shep- 
herds appeared,  who  drew  off  their  dogs, 
that  had  already  seized  me  by  the  cloak. 
The  younger  had  the  broad-leaved,  low- 
crowned  hat  worn  by  the  peasantry  of 
Wallachia,  his  raven  hair  falling  at  each 
side  on  his  shoulders,  with  such  an  apos- 
tolical appearance  that  I  supposed  him 
incapable  of  deceit.  The  elder  shepherd 
wore  the  black  sbeep-skin  cap.  Their 
hut,  also  constructed  of  reeds,  and  of  a 
conical  form,  stood  close  by ;  yet,  frail  at 
this  reedy  habitation  was,  with  large  aper- 
tures towards  the  top,  it  nevertheless  had 
a  good  wooden  door,  furnished  with  lock 
and  key.  Whilst  they  were  kindling  a 
fire,  1  spread  my  quilt  and  cloak — ^my 
travels  having  taught  me  to  make  myself 
at  home  wherever  I  came.  The  shep- 
herds looked  upon  me  as  a  person  who 
had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  for  it  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  an  unexpected 
visit  to  them.  They,  however,  began  to 
prepare  their  supper  by  putting  coarta 
flour  into  a  pot  with  water,  boiling  it  to 
a  consistence,  and  then  turning  it  out 
upon  a  low  table,  in  a  state  half  pudding*, 
half  bread  ;  after  which,  they  cut  it  into 
quarters  by  placing  a  string  under  tha 
mass  and  drawing  it  up  through  it.  'Thiit 
with  the  *  shepherds*  homely  curds,'  con- 
stituted our  repast. 

«  The  covetous  eyes  of  the  younger 
fellow  observed  a  gold  ring  on  my  finger, 
which  certainly  was  inconsistent  with  tha 
pilgrim  character  I  had  assumed;  ha 
asked  to  see  it,  and,  unsuspicious  of  hit 
intent,  I  handed  it  to  him.  Never  befora 
did  I  find  such  difficulty  in  drawing  it  off 
my  finger — thus  warning  me,  as  it  were, 
of  the  disastrous  consequences.  At  first 
he  wished  merely  to  exchange  his  clumsy 
silver  ring  for  it,  which  I,  of  course, 
declined,  and  at  length  became  so  charmed 
with  his  acquisition  that  I  could  neither 
get  my  own  nor  his.  I  regret  to  say, 
this  fellow  was  a  Christian;  and  I  wat 
thus  wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friendt. 
Such  treatment  I  never  experienced  from 
a  Turk,  or  even  an  Arab.  To  excuaa 
his  conduct,  he  would  not  allow  me  to 
be  a  Christian ;  and,  pointing  to  my 
Bedouin  cloak,  said,  <  None  but  a  Turk 
would  wear  such  a  garment.*  He  alto 
objected  to  my  ignorance  of  Turkish, 
Romanistic,  and  Hungarian ; — in  short, 
seemed  to  consider  me  fair  game  for  hit 
predatory  spirit.  Had  I  not  shown  soma 
determination,  he  would  have  opened  my 
baggage,  (in  which  were  some  silver 
spoons,)  and  plundered  me  to  the  utmost. 
No  redress  was  near;  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  my  valuable  ring.  Ha 
very  kindly  pointed  out  my  route  in  tha 
morning,  and  S9t  the  dogs  after  me.     la 
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ibifl  reneoaire,  there  were  two  agmn§i 
ooe ;  and  <  even  Hercules  bimielf  rou^t 
yield  to  oddi«'*' 

The  other  wa«  at  a  wretched  village 
Dot  Far  from  Silistria. 

«  A  miserable  wine-liouie  received  me 
— the  only  khnn  in  the  pkce,  which 
V9M  kept  by  two  bacbt'lor-brotbers ;  one 
of  whom  WM  m  fat  man,  tbat  remaiQed  at 
home  aud  dealt  out  arech  to  bia  peasant 
caatomers,  whilst  bis  brother  at  tended 
to  the  extern  affairs  of  lhi&  cstiiblisb- 
neat. 

"  I  ipreftd  my  quilt  on  the  ciny  floor 
of  an  apartment  where  the  fowl  bad  the 
•ame  acco*i  iw  myatilf,  and  through  the 
roof  of  which  the  rain  gently  descended. 
The  room  adjoining  was  open  for  com* 
pany*  where,  amons^st  the  dignitaries  of 
the  place,  sat  the  village  popa*,  crossing 
himself,  playing  cards,  and  drill  king  arech 
from  morn  to  dewy  eve,  both  reverenced 
and  laughed  at  by  those  around.  Had  it 
not  boea  for  his  cap  (which  wa*  mwch 
dinged)  I  should  not  have  dtsliuguiibed 
liitQ  from  the  peasantry.  Like  many  of 
iliem^  he  wore  a  white  woolka  tunic, 
girded  with  a  black  leather  belt,  short 
drawers  of  the  same,  hnt  u either  shoes 
nor  stockings.  Tbe  brothers  permitted 
him  to  do  as  he  plensed,  and  thus  be  had 
the  arech  bottle  at  his  entire  disposal. 
]  In  tho  evening  they  clojed  tbe  doors,  and 
[even  these  unnurtured  persons  seemed 
'happy  at  the  exclusion  of  ibe  noisy, 
vacant  throng  which  froquented  their 
house  during  the  day.  When  thus  left 
to  themselves,  they  appeared  to  advantage. 
The  fat  brother  was  a  devotee,  but  far 
from  unreasonable,  and  represented  to 
the  other  that  tbe  essence  of  Christ ianity 
was  the  same  amongst  all  its  profes»ori. 
Thus  extending  the  cords  of  the  taber- 
nacle, that  1  might  also  be  received  in  its 
kitidly  embrace,  wo  sat  down  to  a  supper 
of  Rusiian  sauce,  made  of  fisib,  in  whicli 
to  dip  our  bread,  together  with  boiled 
eggs,  on  a  table  five  inches  from  the 
ground :  nftor  which,  a  door  opened 
which  I  bad  not  observed  before,  and  in 
til  is  wretched  cottage  appeared  a  neat 
apartment  furnished  as  a  sanctuary,  where 
'  the  fat  brother  performed  an  evening  ser- 
vice, whilst  the  other  went  through  the 
house  with  a  small  box  of  incense,  re- 
|)eating  the  word  Christian  when  he  pre- 
lentcd  it  to  my  nose.  The  one  %vho 
officiated  as  priest  was  such  a  character 
M  in  Ireland  would  be  deeignaled  'a  man 
that  understands  his  religion/  I  confers 
I  was  by  no  means  displeased  with  what  I 
law  in  these  two  amiable  persons ;  who, 
though  proprietors  of  an  arech-house,  yet 
kept  iu  ^equeaters  withiu  bounds,  and. 


ia  the  cloung  of  their  doon  at  nighU 
shut  out  the  publican  character,  whilst  a 
higher  tone  of  feeling  triumphed  over  its 
disguise/' 

Dr.  Burton  does  not  seem  to  admire 
Wallachia  much — ^and  is  incliQed  to 
give  the  preference  to  Turkey,  which 
does  not,  either,  occupy  any  very  high 
place  in  his  esteem  : 

«  Wftllachia  ii  at  preeent  a  nomtnttlly 
independent  principality,  much  under 
Russian  inlluenre;  its  inhabitants  are 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church ;  except 
for  the  groups  of  seven  clumsy,  wooden 
crosses  which  we  every  now  and  thea 
passed  on  the  way,  I  saw  no  dilfercnee 
between  Wallachia and  Turkey;  in  truth, 
the  preference  might,  without  injustice, 
he  given  to  the  latter  country,  the  land- 
scape of  which  is  90  much  its  superior; 
exerting  herself  to  rank  with  Europeaa 
powers  would  make  the  traveller  expect 
more,  and  yet  not  even  a  roarJ,  tbe  pri- 
mary evidence  of  civil  associationj  facili- 
tates his  progress, 

^«  The  inhabitants  have  a  thievish,  black 
look,  with  large,  low-crowned  hats  j  per- 
haps the  occurrence  of  the  loss  of  my 
ring  may  have  prejudiced  me  Hgainst  this 
costume,  but  I  am  informed  they  are  not 
over  exact  as  to  how  they  treat  the  pro« 
perty  of  others.  Besides  this  broad  bafe 
of  puritanical  form,  they  wear  the  tunic 
reaching  to  the  knees,  with  n  girdle,  to 
which  is  attached  in  front  their  tobacco 
pouch,  pricker,  and  implements  for  strik- 
ing light :  they  have  short  dniwers  and 
snndals^  the  thongs  of  which  tie  round 
tbe  leg  and  fasten  on  a  kind  of  woollea 
laggings,  they  have  also  long  hair  and 
muiitachios,  but  the  beard  has  gone  en- 
tirely out  of  use,  except  with  the  popas, 
or  some  rtry  old  persons  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country  ;  a  few  of  the  inhabitants 
wear  a  dress  of  dark -brown  cloth,  con- 
sisting of  a  loose  jacket,  wide  breeches, 
and  a  sheep^akiu  cap;  you  may  also  sea 
some  with  ibe  Turkish  jacket,  orna* 
men  ted  on  the  back,  and  tbe  Turkish 
slippers — these,  wjth  the  large  hat,  hava 
Etn  incongruous  appearance  [  they,  how- 
ever, combine  the  costumes  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  One  would  almost  suppose 
the  Wallachiau  was  puzzled  what  habit 
to  assume,  and  thus  you  see  Europe  and 
Asia  maintain  in  him  a  constant  conllict. 
On  advancing  iuto  the  interior,  however, 
the  broad  hat,  tunic,  belt,  drawers,  and 
siioddU,  most  of  which  he  inherits  from 
his  Dacian  ancestors^  seem  to  obtain  the 
ascendancy*  A  Wullachian  peasant  some* 
times  appears  in  a  shaggy,  sheen^skia 
cloak,  from  which  you  see  him,  like  a 
bear,  shake    the    heavy    dropt   after  a 
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showrer ;  and  united  with  this,  let  my 
l-eaders  imagine  the  aforesaid  broad  hat, 
knowing,  low,  round  crown,  and  long 
black  huir.  I  regret  much  that  I  was  in 
no  mood  for  sketching,  otherwise  my 
frienih  should  have  had  a  rich  variety 
of  Wttllachian  costume;  but  my  spirits 
were  sunk  ;  I  had  a  journey  before  me 
that  I  was  uncertain  how  I  should  accom- 
plish ;  and  now  trust  that  the  description 
will  satisfy  my  indulgent  readers. 

«*  These  people  speak  a  very  corrupt 
Latip,  called  Romanisti,  which  I  think  in 
many  respects  approaches  the  Italian. 
This  circumstance  I  was  not  at  the 
time  prepared  for,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  I  first  heard  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  sentinel  in  the  lazaretto 
at  night,  calling  out  every  half  hour, 
<asculta,'  (hear,)  evidently  the  Latin 
word  auscuUa,  The  Wallachians  affirm, 
(and  I  believe  with  some  truth,)  that 
their  race  has  been  blended  with  the 
Roman  legions  who  were  encamped 
amongst  the  ancient  Dacians,  to  subdue 
them.  The  language  is,  however,  now 
mixed  up  with  a  number  of  Turkish  and 
Greek  words. 

"  Wine-houses  flourish  much  in  thii 
country;  their  recurrence  by  the  way- 
side is  much  more  frequent  than  the 
huge,  logwood-coloured  crosses ;  a  bunch 
of  shavings,  a  bottle,  or  a  small  hoop,  are 
the  signs  by  which  they  may  be  distin- 
guished ;  some  of  these  houses  were 
wicker  roofs  over  an  excavation  in  the 
ground. 

«« I  consider  Wallachia  more  objection- 
able than  Turkey,  since  it  affects  to  rank 
Itself  with  European  polity,  and  professes 
Christianity ;  yet  how  lamentably  is  the 
traveller  disappointed  at  finding  the  same 
backwardness,  the  same  indolence,  and 
the  same  filth,  in  roost  cases  even  worse 
than  in  Turkey ;  they  seem  a  selfish  and 
boorish  race — in  short,  things  had  '  only 
changed  their  name,  but  not  their  nature." 

We  would  willingly  extract  Dr. 
Burton's  description  of  the  Wallachian 
capital,  Bucharest,  emerging  from  Ot- 
toman sway,  and  attempting  to  take  its 
place  among  the  cities  of  Christendom  ; 
pause  with  him  at  the  last  lazaretto, 
that  of  Kinneen,  which,  for  a  lazaretto 
appears  really  to  have  been  comfort- 
able ;  have  caught  a  sketch  from  Tran- 
sylvania ;  a  picture  from  Hungary. 
But  we  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  We 
can  well  conceive  the  home  associa- 
tions which  crowded  on  our  traveller's 
mind  when  at  Hermanstadt  in  Tran- 
sylvania, on  what  was  once  and  re- 
centlv  the  border  of  Christendom.  For 
the  nrst  time  since  leaving  home  he 
•*  beheld  with   delight   the    spires   of 


churches,  and  heard  the  solemn  pealing 
of  their  bells."   Dr.  Burton  says — 

«  As  I  viewed  this  city  at  a  distance, 
it  reminded  me  stronirly  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  inhabitants  of  Hermanstadt,  and  a 
widely  extended  district,  are  a  colony  of 
Saxons,  and  profess  the  Lutheran  faith: 
they  still  adhere  to  the  language  and 
manners  of  their  forefathers.  Sometimes 
you  hear  the  Romanisti,  and  sometimes 
German,  from  the  same  individual ;  but 
there  is  a  neatness  and  order  in  their 
habitations  and  farms  that  evince  a  su- 
periority to  those  around.  In  the  villages 
where  they  dwell,  their  church  spires  vie 
with  those  of  the  parochial  fane — the 
latter  being  only  distinguishable  by  the 
cross  that  crowns  its  summit.*' 

Our  traveller  still  footed  it  through 
Pesth  to  Vienna,  thence  through 
Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  to  Ham- 
burgh. At  Hamburgh  he  embarked 
for  London,  and  reached  the  Tower 
stairs  on  Monday  the  16th  day  of 
October,  1837,  in  the  same  month,  and 
on  the  same  day  of  the  month  in  which 
he  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the 
preceding  year.  Before  we  have  done 
we  must  make  two  observations ;  one 
is,  that  we  fear  Dr.  Burton  s  mode  of 
addressing  the  Jews  may  have  (though, 
we  are  sure,  quite  unintentionally  on 
his  part)  a  tendency  to  lead  them  to 
think,  that  to  be  of  the  Hebrew  blood 
is  every  thing,  and  to  lead  them  to 
forget,  that  though  a  national  restora- 
tion should  await  them,  to  participate 
in  it,  an  humbled  and  fienitent  heart,  a 
delivery  from  blood-guiltiness,  through 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  crucified 
Saviour,  and  the  cross  which  all  must 
bear,  ere  peace  and  the  deliverance 
from  every  enemy  can  be  our  lot,  are 
necessary  for  each  individual.  The 
other  observation  is,  that  no  where  are 
there  any  traces,  in  Dr.  Burton's  book, 
of  a  disposition,  which  we  think  some- 
times appears  in  our  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  the  east,  to  treat  the  Ori- 
ental churches  as  destitute  of  all  light 
—to  undervalue  their  apostolical  suc- 
cession— and  as,  in  one  instance  which 
we  remember  to  have  read  of  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  reproving  a  Greek 
prelate  for  calling  the  blessed  Virgin 
the  mother  of  God,  to  incur  the  peril 
of  leading  the  Greek  Christians  to 
imagine  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
infected  with  the  Nestorian  heresy. 
But  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Ori- 
ental church  would  be  an  extensive 
subject ;  our  time  is  come,  and,  likt 
other  shadows,  we  must  depart. 


f 

^™^     When   one  cntiuisktst  tak^s   up    the 
I  cudgels   tor   anoihrr,  men    witness    a 

j  more  tbau  tmi^lly  apt  iiistaQcc  of  the 

zeal     tliLit     bcks    dUcrctiou.       Herr 
I  Zachariati  Fuuck,  we   venture  to  pre- 

j  diet,  will  not  redeesn  the  repatation  of 

bis  late  friend,  Frederick  Conrad  Wet- 
I  zel,  fmm  the  oblivion  into  which  it  h 

fast  failing',  b}'  taking  upon  lum.^clf  the 
j  editorship  of  hie  poems.     People  may 

j  8onielimo«  bear  to  be  lectured  into  the 

I  belief  that  madness  Is  inspiration,   but 

j  certainly  never  where  the   lecturer  is 

I  himself  a  madman,     Paine  was  palron- 

hcd  rather  to  the  detriment  of  bi^  own 
celebrity  by    Cobbelt,     Hunt's  glow- 
'  ing"  eulogies  of  Shelley  have  not  tended 

,  to  dissipute  the  cloud  that  rests  upon 

j  the  latter  a  character.     We  do,  there- 

tore,  apprehend  that  the  sober-minded 
I  Germans  will  continue  to   discounte- 

nance the  poetical  and  political  extra- 
vagances  t>f  Wetzel,   notwithstandiog 
Editor   Fuiick*s  tcmpei$taons  vindica- 
I  tbn  of  both,  and  the  scalding  hot  tide 

I  of  invective  in  which  his   indignation 

finds  vent  a^^ainst  all  who  happen  to  be 
J         prosaic  and  apathetic  enough  to  feel 
no  sympathy  with  either. 

But  with  thid  We  have  nothing  to 
do«  The  sole  regret  that  the  publiiiher*s 
choice  has  caused  us  h  occasioned 
by  the  absence  from  the  volyoie  before 
us  of  any  hiographical  details  rcispecting 
the  poet.  The  verbose  rhapsody  that 
does  tlie  duty  of  preface  to  it  talks  of 
**  calmiuation-pointSp'"  "  halls  of  immor- 
tality," "  paracentric  eesthetics,"  ••objec- 
tivity,** and  so  forth,  and  denounces 
the  age  in  a  dialect  that  illustrates  the 
vast  advantage  of  having  a  dictionary 
at  one's  elbow  ;  but  it  docs  not  tell  us 
where,  when,  why»  or  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  Wetzel  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  die — as  we  understand  was  the 
case — a  neglected  poet  and  a  broken- 
hearted uian»  Un  these  point?  we 
^^  ivanted  to  gain  as  much  information  as 
^H  we  posi«ibl y  could  i  and  on  thr-se  points 
^V  Editor  F.  has  given  m  as  httle  infor- 
^  mution  as  he  possibly  could,  vi^,  none 
whatever.  He  talks  instead — being 
obliged  to  talk  of  sometidng — of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  ami  the  melancholy 
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prevalence  of  an  anti-mystic  material- 
ism in  modern  poetry.  We  desire 
facts,  and  he  treats  us  to  disquisitions, 
as  ^'ijfermane  to  the  mutter"  in  hand  as 
an  nir  by  Neukomm  might  be  to  a 
problem  in  algebra.  His  mode  of  es- 
tftblishing  his  prolcge's  claim  to  the 
title  of  poet  strikes  ws  also  as  rather 
inconclusive,  •*  Dasz  Wetzel,"  he  de- 
mands, "  cin  rechtcr  Dichter  war,  wcr 
vermag  das  zu  beslreiten  V*^  '*  Who 
will  dare  to  dispute  that  VVotzel  was 
a  genuine  poetV"  No  argument  is 
attempted  ;  no  evidence  is  tendered  ; 
the  interrogatory  is  put.  Who  will  dare, 
Szc. ;  and  so  the  matter  Is  decided. 
One  might,  however,  tolerate  any  little 
deficiency  his  logic  exhibits  for  the 
sake  of  its  brevity  :  the  shortest  follies 
are  the  best.  But,  alas,  for  his  inter- 
minable metaphysics  !  their  only  re- 
commendation is  the  strong  probability 
that,  as  they  are  wholly  and  hopelessly 
incomprclicnsible,  they  must^  after  the 
first  glance  given  lo  them,  perforce 
compel  the  reader  to  puss  them  over 
altogether :  the  cloud  that  envelopes 
them  is  in  fact  the  densest  we  have 
come  into  contact  with  since  our  first 
acquaintanceship  with  Kant,  and  as 
completely  veils  the  writer's  meaning 
from  ordinary  apprehension  as  the 
volume  of  smoke  which  filled  the  room 
while,  pipe  in  mouth,  he  went  through 
with  his  task,  shrouded  the  characters 
be  scrawled  from  his  own  eyes. 

His  favourite  theme  of  panegyric  Is 
the  poet's  soul,  which,  neverthcFess,  be 
describes  as  loaded  with  rubbish- 
somewhat  like  his  own  meerschaum-^ 
and  the  poet's  spirit*  in  reference  to 
which  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
Bedlamite  escaping  from  his  keepers. 
Hear  him  blow  the  trumpet.  *'  Die 
mannichfaltigstcn  Fes^eln  lahmender 
Erdgewalten,  Schutt  and  Stasib  der 
erbiirmlichftcn  Prosa,  h'gten  wie  Berge 
sieh  auf  seine  Seele,  and  docli  ver- 
mochten  sie  nicht  seine  Dicliterkraft 
niedcrzubcugen,  geschwei^e  seineu 
Genius  zu  begraben.  Sein  junger, 
freier  und  kiUftifrcr  Geist  durchbrach 
JL'Jer  auszcrn  Zwang,  machte  sich 
P\ait  mit  8€inen    gewaltigen     Adler- 
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tchwingen,  entfloh  der  niedern  Erde, 
reinigte  mit  raschem  FlUgelschlage  die 
Tcrpestete  Luft  und  flog,  dcm  ewigen 
Phonix  gleich,  dem  Lande  seiner 
Geburt,  der  Sonne,  zu !"  "  The  most 
multitudinous  and  multifarious  manacles 
of  the  crippling  and  shackling  earth- 
authorities,  the  nibbuh  and  dust  of  the 
paltriest  prose,  cast  themselves  like 
mountains  upon  his  soul,  and  yet  pre- 
tailed  not  to  bow  down  his  poet's 
might,  far  less  to  sepulchre  his  genius. 
His  young,  chainless,  and  powerful 
•plrit  broke  through  every  external 
barrier,  made  room  for  itself  with  its 
stupendous  eagle-pinions,  soared  above 
this  base  earth,  purified  with  the  rapid 
rushing  of  its  wings  the  pestilential  at- 
mosphere, and  flew,  like  the  eternal 
Phoenix,  to  its  native  clime— the  sun  I" 
If  this  be  true,  **  that  other  great 
traveller,"  Munchausen,  is  left  far  be- 
hind, for  he  visited  only  the  moon— the 
account  of  the  voyage  to  the  dog-star 
being  now  generally  admitted  by  the 
learned  to  be  spurious.  Poor  Wetzel! 
the  coolness  of  his  reception  upon 
earth  was  indeed  such  as  might  natu- 
rally enough  have  induced  in  him  a 
wish  to  exchange  his  habitation  for 
warmer  quarters.  While,  however,  we 
lament  his  destiny,  we  do  not  go  the 
length  of  blaming  the  world  for  it. 
No  :  Wetzel  was  a  man  of  mere  roid- 
dlinp^  genius — and  one  fate  alone 
awaits  such  men.  Themselves  are 
unsought,  their  books  unbought ;  so 
^Aras  it  always  ;  so  will  it  continue ;  it 
must  be  thus  ;  there  is  no  remedy  for 
it.  People  somehow  will  not  purchase 
an  inferior  article  when  they  can  have 
a  superior  one  as  cheap.  If  Herr 
Funck  and  a  few  like  him  mistake 
crockery  for  porcelain  and  potatoes 
for  peaches,  they  have  no  right  to  fall 
foul  of  others  for  being  better-sighted. 


Nay,  even  supposing  the  public  in  the 
wrong,  these  are  still  the  best  judges 
of  what  pleases  themselves.  This  is  a 
truth  so  obvious  as  to  force  itself  upon 
the  commonest  minds ;  and  they  who 
abuse  the  public  because  of  their  taste 
or  want  of  taste  prove  themselvea 
either  very  splenetic  or  very  irrational. 
We  pity  a  man  of  talent,  like  WetzeU 
for  his  sufferings— in  conscience  we 
can  afford  to  do  no  more.  If  we 
thought  his  deserts  to  be  such  as  to 
have  made  the  treatment  he  received 
unjustifiable  we  should  perhaps  be 
almost  as  indignant  as  Orator  Funck 
himself.  He  is  dead  ;  the  grave  hat 
closed  over  him  ;  and,  whatever  his 
defects  may  have  been,  we  can  have 
no  wish  to  quarrel  either  with  hit 
memory  or  his  executors— even  though 
he  gained  little  fame,  and  made  less 
money,  and  has  got  an  editor  to  edit 
him  who  assumes  that  the  secret  of  hit 
want  of  success  lay  in  the  paramount 
sublimity  of  his  genius — that  is  to  say, 
that  he  was  so  magnificent  and  so  fas- 
cinating a  writer — and  so  grandilo- 
quent and  so  "up-soaring,"  and  so 
••  down-diving"  a  thinker  that— nobody 
cared  to  read  him. 

We  believe  it  were  as  well,  to  pre- 
clude any  misconception  with  refer- 
ence to  the  point,  if  we  at  once  g^ve 
the  reader  a  few  samples  of  the  poems. 
None  of  them  are  certainly  of  a  worse 
order  than  any  we  have  hitherto  pub- 
lished ;  and  some  of  them  may  pernapa 
be  of  a  better.  Our  own  anti-poetical 
modes  of  thought  and  tendencies  of 
mind,  indeed,  license  the  likelihood 
that  we  see  in  them  blemishes  which 
to  those  better  qualified  for  under- 
standing them  may  be  invisible.  We 
give  one  dozen  of  specimens  ;  not  ex- 
tracting at  random,  but  selecting  the 
best  that  offer. 


SSamberj; 

A     DROP-SCENE. 

Dn  herrlichsten  ron* Alien. 

O,  my  own  mother-city, 

I  could  laud  thee  day  and  night, 
Thy  women  are  so  pretty. 

And  thy  wine  is  so  bright. 
And  thy  nightingales  in  cages 

Warble  songs  of  Paradise — 
One  would  swear  in  ancient  ages 

They  were  angels  in  disguise  I 

Thy  river  keeps  a-flowing 
Very  pleasant  to  behold, 
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And  to-day  thy  roofs  are  glowing 

In  the  noon  like  yellow  gold. 
And  thy  happy  gardens  blooming 

With  pied  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  the  Summer  sun  illuming 

All  thy  lover-haunted  bowers  I 

There's  thy  New  town  and  Old  one. 

Each  a  darling  in  its  way ; — 
True,  the  last  can  hardly  hold  on, 

Though  so  graceful  in  decay  ; 
Indeed  I  don't  know  whether 

I  can  well  compare  the  two  ; 
Still  I  love  them  altogether, 

Both  the  Old  and  the  New. 

No  hateful  walls  begird  thee— i 

Here  Nature  hath  her  part. 
And  deems  it  not  unwortny 

To  ally  herself  with  Art  :— 
Thy  walls  are  mighty  mountains, 

The  cradles  of  the  vine. 
From  which,  as  from  fountains, 

Outgushes  purple  wine  I 

Here  winds  a  marble  alley  ; 

There  gleams  a  singing  rill  ;— 
Here  spreads  a  rosy  valley  ;— 

And  yonder,  on  The  Hill, 
As  large  as  life,  or  larger. 

Sits  Adelbert  the  Grand 
On  his  blue  metal  charger. 

With  his  blue  sword  in  hand  I 

And  oh  I  the  lighted  altars 

Of  thy  Church,  beneath  whose  dome 
The  piety  that  falters 

May  revive  as  though  at  Rome  !•— 
While  visitors  in  numbers 

Throng  the  long  aisle  beyond. 
Where  our  Kaiser  Heinrich*  slumberi 

By  his  virgin  Cunigond. 

Then  a  gay  population. 

But  withal  rather  stout, 
And  of  keen  observation 

From  the  lord  to  the  lout. 
May  be  seen  in  Summer  walking 

Through  thy  rural  thoroughfares, 
Smoking  meerschaums,  or  talking. 

All  in  fours,  threes,  or  pairs. 

O,  were  I  a  musician, 

I  would  spend  a  many  days 
On  a  moving  composition 

Altogether  in  thy  praise  I 

*  Henry  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  foander  of  Bamberg,  who,  although 
marritd,  lived  in  celibacy  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  Empress  was  deservedly 
canonized  for  her  sanctity  and  virtues. 
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Could  I  paint  as  fine  as  Titian, 

The  universe  should  see 
That  my  first  fond  ambition 

Was  to  sketch  a  view  of  thee ! 

All  blessings  on  thee  always. 

My  own  mother-town  I 
And  be  it  mine,  in  small  ways, 

To  trumpet  thy  renown, 
And  declare  all  cities  dim  in 

Comparison  with  thee 
For  singing-birds  and  women, 

Flowers,  wine,  and  eau-dovic  / 

This  was  written  at  an  early  age,  him  in  those  habits  of  castle-building 

and  before  disappointment  bad  com-  which  make  the  only  luxury  of  the 

pelled  the  poet  to  take  refuge  from  wretched.     We  find  him  in  after-yean 

the  harshnesses  of  the  world  about  thus  recording  his  aspirations  : 

II. 

Kennt  ibr  das  8ch{»ae  ElUnd. 

Morn  and  Eve  a  star  invites  me. 

One  imploring  silver  star, 
Woos  me,  calls  me,  lures  me,  lights  me, 

0*er  the  desert  Deep  afar 
To  a  lovely  Orient  land, 

Where  the  sun  at  morning  early 
Rises  fresh,  and  young,  and  flowing. 
Where  the  air  is  light  and  bland. 

And  the  raindrops  fall  so  pearly— 
Therefore  am  I  going,  going 

Home  to  this  my  lovely  land, 
Where  the  sun  at  morning  early 

Rises  Iresb,  and  young,  and  glowing. 
Where  the  airs  are  light  and  bland. 
And  the  rain  is  warm  and  pearly ! 
All  unheeding,  all  unknowing, 
I  am  speeding,  I  am  going. 
Going  home  to  my,  to  m^  land. 
To  my  only,  lonely  island 

In  the  desert  Deep  afar. 
Yet,  unknowing  and  undreaming 

Why  I  go,  or  How,  or  Whither,* 

Save  that  one  imploring  star, 
Ever  burning,  ever  beaming, 

Woos  me,  lures  me,  lights  me  thither ! 

Some  German  poets  are  singularly  this  is  disgusting  affectation.     It  ii  a 

fond  of  trying  to  pass  themselves  off  claptrap  unworthy  of  intellectual  men. 

as  persons  who  ought  to  be  shut  up  Byron   tried    it    and    got    credit    for 

in  desarts  and  transported  to  desolate  sincerity  from  some  half  dozen   per- 

islauds.     Scattered  through  their  books  sons,  of  whom  Goethe,  poor  old  man, 

we  encounter   occasional    mysterious  was   one.      Yet   Byron's   was  a   wild 

allusions  to  certain  dark  incidents  in  life,  and  he  wiigA/ have  done  something 

their  lives — much  mceling  the  eye  and  to  **  plunge  his  years  in  fatal  penitence, 

more  beings  meant  for  the  mind.     Now  Where  he  failed  to  pass  for  worse  than 

•    Weisz  nicht  auch  Wohin  und  Wie :  1  know  neither  whither  nor  how :  the  wohin 
here  is  of  course  used  in  reference  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  island. 
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he  could  be,  who  is  likely  to  lucceed  ?  be  has  nothiug  to  confers ;  he  **  sleeps 

With  that  silvery  voice,  those  courtly  in  spite  of  thumler.*'     He  is,  in  fact, 

manners,  does  Tieck  stand  any  chance    "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning'* 

of  being  regarded  as  a  villain  at  heart  ?  wretched  only,  not  guilty — he  weeps 
Can  a  man  so  brimful  of  the  milk  and  blood,  but  has  drawn  none — writes 
water  of  human  kindness  as  Kcrner  dagger8,f  but  never  brandishes  them, 
have  poisoned  his  mother-in-law  and  His  characteristic  fault  is  that  of  talk- 
set  the  Spree  on  fire  ?  Who  will  ing  d  la  Jacob  Boehmen — 
believe  that  the  delicate  lemonhued 

handshoe  of  Klingen  is  assumed  only  **  HU  thoughts  «retbeorems—lii«woRb a  problem— 

to  hide  such  an  accusing  stain  as  might  As  if  he  deemed  that  mystery  wouU  ennoble  'em,** 
**the  nultitudinous  sea  incarnadine?" 

These  follies,  however,  are  peculiar  to  Tell  us,  for  instance,  who  can,   the 

a  few.    Our  friend  Wetzel  docs  not  meaning  of  the  first  two  stanzas  of 

pretenl  to  be  a  very  mauvait  Mujet :  this  little  piece— 

III. 

Undo  ies achwiile Bangen. 

O,  this  vast  weight  that  stifles 

The  beatings  of  my  breast  I 
This  Giant-thought  that  rifles 

My  stormy  nights  of  rest ! 
O,  swindled  soul,  that  starvest 

In  Fancy's  richest  lands. 
Must  then  thy  golden  harvest 

Be  reaped  by  robber-hands  ?t 

O,  anguish  I  wordless  anguish ! 

When  Space  hath  room  for  stars. 
Why  must  the  Lion  languish 

Behind  his  cage's  bars  ? 
;ffttiitit§  in  sunbright  letters 

Is  blazoned  on  the  sky. 
And,  bound  in  triple  fetters, 

I  can  but  see,  and  sigh ! 

Yet, — Up  I    No  dungeon  narrows 

The  orbit  of  the  soul ! 
Forth  I     Take  thy  bow  and  arrows. 

And  chuse  thy  mark  and  goal! 
No  giants  sbalt  thou  slaughter. 

As  in  the  olden  years, 
Nor  wade  through  fire  and  water 

To  dry  a  virgin's  tears. 

Life  now  hath  colder  duties. 

And  Man  hath  sterner  toils 
Than  freeing  spellbound  beauties 

Or  gathering  knightly  spoils  : 
Dark  Earth  is  disenchanted 

By  Want,  and  Thought,  and  Pain, 
And  nought  is  phantomhaunted 

Except  the  roet's  brain. 

f  Noted  weapons,  en  passant,  with  *<  all  the  tribe.** 
I  Perhaps  It  occurs  to  us  as  we  write)  some  rascally  bookseller  in  Hambui^gh 
may  have  bee«t  the  time  p'urating  one  of  his  works. 

$  Liberty. 
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Crush  Self,  the  necromancer  I 

Call  Reason  from  the  tomb 
Where  Passion,  worst  entrancer, 

Still  holds  her  chained  in  gloom  I 
Sustain  a  drooping  brother ! 

Ere  action,  understand  I 
Revere  the  Church,  thy  Mother, 

And,  love  thy  Fatherland  I 

A  ballad  entitled  Die  Dreitodter  hn  than  that  graphic  emanation  of  genim^ 
HarlkoH  reminds  us  of  Rerner's  **  Four  from  causes  that  will  be  obTiooi  hj  % 
Idiot  Brothers/'  but  b  less  effective    comparison. 

IV. 

Clbe  Ciiree  SBeatf  fSLtn  oC  AarUtoIl* 

Auf  dem  HarlkoD,  da  bd  Schweidniti, 

Where  Harlkoll's  eliffs  rise  bare  and  steep 

Are  still  seen  the  walls  of  an  old  Prey-tower  :* 
The  crag  beetles  darkling  over  the  Deep  ;— 

And  a  legend  is  told 

Of  those  ruins  old 
Which  I  wove  into  verse  in  an  idle  hour. 

Some  ten  good  lustres,  or  more,  agone, 

A  Palmer  from  Syria  was  tracing  his  war 
Through  the  Prey-tower's  roofless  rooms  or  stone. 
And  the  mouldering  hall 
Where  weeds  rose  tall ; 
And  the  time  was  noon,  on  the  Lord  His  Day. 

Strange  tales  were  afloat  of  this  Robber-pile— 

But  the  Pilgrim  had  ceased  to  hold  parle  with  men ; 
He  leant  on  his  staff  to  rest  him ;  and  while 

His  eye  glanced  around 

He  marked  in  the  ground 
A  chasm, — ^the  mouth,  as  it  were,  of  a  den. 

It  was  deep,  and  dark,  yet  not  blackly  dark. 

For  the  Pilgrim  anon  descried  a  gleam 
Through  the  gloom  adown,  like  a  vagrant  spark, 

Or  a  dying  star  : — 

It  shot  from  afar, 
And  the  wind  gushed  up  in  an  icy  stream. 

Sayde  the  Pilgrim  then,  In  ab^rsses  yet  lower 

God  reigneth  ; — and,  crouching,  he  entered  the  cayc; 
And  the  gleam  led  him  on  to  a  chancelled  door  ; 

And  thrice  he  knocked ; 

And  the  door,  self- unlocked, 
Swang  wide,  like  the  grated  approach  to  a  grave. 

And  lo !  the  intruder  envisaged  a  cell. 

In  midst  whereof  stood  a  brazen  table. 
Around  which  sat,  as  tranced  by  a  spell, 

Three  Men  Unknown, 

With  features  of  stone. 
And  tarnished  garments  of  silver  and  sable. 

*  Raubschloss ;  a  castle  held  by  robbers»  from  which  they  salliedbrth  to  plunder 
the  surrounding  country. 
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And  the  chill  quenched  eyes  of  each  were  fixt 
On  a  time- worn  volume  with  clasps  of  gold. 
And  characters  dark  and  flaming  mixt ; 

While  in  lamps  inumed 

Three  waxlights  burned, 
Like  funeral  candles  in  tombs  of  old. 

Pax^fratreh  vobiicum  /  the  Pilgrim  said— 

But  the  accentless  answer  was,  Hie  nonpax/^^ 
—In  Jesus*  name,  are  ye  living  or  dead? 

Then  answered  one, 

Setfen  ages  are  gone 
Since  Eterfdty  kindled  yon  light t  of  wax/ 

The  Wanderer  glanced  at  the  Book  they  redde» 

Whose  letters  of  gloom  and  flame  alway 
Won  tow'rds  them,  like  loadstars,  the  eyes  of  tbost  Dead ; 

And  he  saw  at  a  look 

That  the  name  of  the  Book 
Was,  %ibtx  ({^betrientte. 

And  what  are  ye  now  ?— awakened,  he  asked : 

We  know  not !    Three  Sinners  erst  held  this  Tower* 
And  what  do  ye  here  ?    To  what  toil  are  ye  tasked  t 
And  the  Three  replied. 
We  tilentfy  Inde 
The  Unknown  Day  and  the  Unknown  Howr, 

The  Hour  ?    Of  Deliverance,  brethren  ?    Of  Doom  I 
And  dread  ye  the  time  ?     We  know  not  i    But  $ee  I 
And  a  curtain  rose  in  the  rear  of  the  room, 

And  the  Pilgrim  espied 

All  who  whilome  had  died 
By  the  bloody  snares  of  the  Barbarous  Three  t 

They  were  ranged  by  the  wall  in  skeleton  rows. 

And  their  bones  were  incrusted  with  hueless  gore  &— 
Askt  the  Pilgrim  then.  Ye  remember  those  ?— 
And  they  answered  and  said, 
The  Three  that  are  dead 
Will  remember  them  ru^uUy  evermore  ! 

And  the  Three  that  are  dead,  did  they  £vU,  or  Good  ? 
They  did  Evil, — O,  Horror ! — and  ye— ye  are  they  I 
We  know  not  / — And  weep  ye  not  then  for  the  blood 

Here  savagely  shed  ? 

And  the  Questioned  ssdd. 
We  are  shadows  J    We  weep  not !    We  breathe  not !    Away  ! 

When  the  Palmer  came  forth  into  day-light  agen 
The  'live  earth  around  him  seemed  trebly  blest. 
And  he  prayed  aloud  for  the  Children  of  Men— 
God  !    Give  them  to  know 
Their  own  weakness  and  woe^— 
That  their  souls  may  hereaftei  find  solace  and  rest  I 

The  following   measured   burst  of  The  roatter<«f-fact  reader  will  be  good 

feeling  is,  or  ought  to  be,  from  a  lady,  enough  to  be  fanciful  enough  to  take 

<*  A  historian  is  never  of  any  sex,"  it  or  mistake  it  as  the  response  to  a 

ssud  Mrs.  Macauley  :  it  appears  tlwt  request  for  an   epithalamium  or  an 

a  poet  may  be  of  both  sexes  at  once,  acrostic : 
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V. 

^tania*  to  ♦*♦*♦ 

Nein,  ach  nein,  es  kann  nlcfat  teyn,  meiii  Hen. 

Oh,  no !  no ! — my  heart  can  sing  no  lays ! 

No  !  I  swell  no  more  the  minstrel  throng! 
Oh,  no !  no ! — the  grief  that  on  me  preys 

Darkens  all  my  light  of  sons ! 
Love  may  glad  M^  breast,  and  gild  thy  brow. 

Coloring  Earth  with  Eden's  hues  for  thee ; 
Chant  its  bliss,  then, — hymn  its  triumphs  thou  I 

I  must  weep  its  perfidy  I 


Lightly  ( 
While 


/  on  us  lies  the  weight  of  woe 
i^hile  the  Lamp  of  Hope  has  leave  to  bum  ; 
Dewdrops  for  our  souls  are  tears  that  flow 

Overjoys  that  may  return. 
Loves  betrayed,  crossed  hopes,  forgotten  powers. 

Ah  I  these,  these  it  is  that  wake  the  sigh  I 
And  fond  hearts,  alas !  like  Autumn  flowers. 
Seem  but  bom  to  droop  and  die ! 

Ere  as  yet  her  lover's  treachery  prints 

Deep  in  Woman's  mind  its  cancering  wrong. 
Fancy  peunts  its  woes  in  rainbow  tints. 

Passion  robes  its  griefs  in  Song  ; 
But,  when  captive  to  a  darker  doom. 

She  who  loves,  loves,  longs,  despairs  in  vain. 
When  her  last  slain  hope  lies  in  the  tomb, 

She  but  weeps^not  sings— 4ier  pain. 

The  apology  is  a  bull-^but  let  that  pass.    Now  for  a  lighter  lay*— one  whick 
no  inveterate  weeper,  female,  or  male,  need  attempt  to  sing. 

TI. 

Wann  die  Romo  bliihn. 

When  the  rosei  blow 

Man  looks  out  for  brighter  hours ; 
When  the  roses  glow 

Hope  relights  her  lampless  bowers. 

Much  that  seemed  in  Winter's  gloom 
Dark  with  heavy  woe 

Wears  a  gladsome  hue  and  bloom 
When  the  roses  blow- 
When  the  roses  blow — 

Wears  a  gladsome  hue  and  bloom 
When  the  roses  blow. 

When  the  roses  blow 
Love,  that  slept,  shall  wake  anew  : 

Merrier  blood  shall  flow 
Through  the  springald's  veins  of  blue  ; 
And  if  Sorrow  wrang  the  heart 

Even  that  shall  go  ; — 
Pain  and  Mourning  must  depart 

When  the  roses  blow — 

When  the  roses  blow — 
Pain  and  Mourning  must  depart 

When  the  roses  blow. 
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When  the  roses  blow  * 

Look  to  Heaven,  my  fainting  soul ! 

There,  in  stainless  show. 
Spreads  the  veil  that  shrouds  thy  goal. 
Not  while  Winter  breathes  his  blight        > 

Burst  thy  bonds  below ! 
Let  the  earth  look  proud  and  bright ! 

Let  the  roses  blow ! 

Let  the  roses  blow ! 
.0,  let  Earth  look  proud  and  bright ! 

Let  the  roses  blow  I 

The  rudeness  of  our  versions  generally  of  circumlocutory  wantonness.  More- 
is  a  fair  presumption  for  their  faith-  over,  a  paraphrase,  palmed  upon  tho 
fulness.  We  know  that  we  have  been  public  as  a  translation,  is  an  imposture, 
charged  with  paraphrasing  and  even  tra-  and  the  palmer  is  an  impostor;  and 
vestying  our  originals  ;  and  the  charge  the  character  of  an  impostor  is  one 
may  be  true  or  false ;  we  neither  admit  that  no  man  assumes  for  nothing, 
it  nor  deny  ;  but  good-natured  judges  The  privilege  of  individual  opinion, 
will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  consider  that  however,  we  have  always  respected; 
wc  are  as  literal  as  the  difference  be-  and  on  that  account  we  decline  to 
tween  the  structure  of  English  and  the  offer  any  formal  exculpation  of  our 
structure  of  German  allows  us  to  be.  Anthologies.  Were  we  to  pledge  our 
In  reality  there  is  no  reason  that  we  word  of  honor  that  we  have  not  deceived 
should  perpetrate  paraphrases.  Trans-  the  public  they  would  be  in  a  manner 
lations  are  considerably  easier.  To  coerced  into  the  adoption  of  a  parti- 
give  the  words  of  an  author  as  he  has  cular  belief  with  regard  to  the  question 
given  them  himself  is  obviously  less  of  at  issue.  We  deem  it  mote  eligible  to 
a  task  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  leave  them  the  unshackled  exercise 
inventing  for  him  words  that  he  never  of  their  proper  judgment  It  is  the 
intended  to  give.  The  dolcefar  niente  course  that  liberal  feeling  dictates  ;  and 
of  literal  rendering  must  in  any  case  be  we  disdain  precedents, 
preferable  to  the  supererogatory  fatigue        And  so,  to  go  on  as  before  :— - 

VII. 

<©,  f&Vt  9it9iXt. 
Im  Fan  ilngt  nunnicbfUtif  der  Odft. 

Ye  have  heard  of  the  Dweller  in  Rudetheim  Cellar! 

The  Gnome  of  the  Quartz  (bottle)  Mine! 

An  imp  from  the  Mountains ! — in  fine, 
A  spirit !— ihe  fiery  Spirit  of  Wine  I 

Whom  hoops  of  iron  round  glass  environ. 

Imprisoning  and  pressing  him  tight; 

For  he  burns  to  burst  forth  in  his  might, 
And  drink  his  fill  of  the  upper  light  i 

Ah !— how  he  resembles  the  rebel  that  trembles 

To  break  through  this  dungeoning  breast ! 

Strange  struggler !     Art  master,  or  guest  ? 
Wilt  rest  thyself,  or  let  me  have  rest  ? 

Thou  too  art  prisoned,  nor  better  seasoned 
To  brook  Life's  iron^oop  rule- 
Grow,  grow  so,  refractory  fool ! 

Slack  thy  fire !    Still  thy  throbs  I     Thou  art  yet  but  at  school. 

Are  forty  Winters  such  faint  imprinters 

Of  Age  on  a  thing  of  thy  mould? 

O,  shame  that  thou  wazest  not  old ! 
Why,  saucy  one !  worids  are  Time-conlroHed ! 
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But  the  worm  is  Man's  brother— and  one  way  or  t'other 
Thy  sport  will  be  finally  spoiled  :— 
Though  the  lock  on  Life's  Gate  may  be  oiled 

Death  strikes  but  the  surer  where  Time  is  foiled  I 

Though  the  lock,  ^c.  viz. :  Death  is  necessarily  the  more  sudden  and  start* 
ling  when  no  visible  decay  or  decrepitude  of  the  frame  precedes  it. 
A  truth,  by  the  way,  which  our  next  extract  appositely  illustrates. 

vin. 

Ach  Kiader,  liebste  Kinder  maiii. 

The  Church-bell  rang  at  the  dawning  grey ; 
Uprose  from  her  bed  the  mother  slowly — 

*  My  son,  I  would  visit  the  church  to-day, 

For  Easter-morn  is  holy, 
O,  Easter-morn  is  holy  I' 

*  Nay,  dear  mother  mine,  but  bide  where  you  are : 

You  are  stricken  in  years,  and  feeble  and  sickly ; 
And  the  morn  is  chill,  and  the  church  is  far. 
And  the  way  is  thronged  so  thickly  I 
The  way  is  thronged  so  thickly  I' 

*  Though  the  church  be  far,  and  the  morn  be  chill, 

And  the  way  be  thronged,  my  feet  shall  not  falter : 
And  if  I  am  old,  and  feeble,  and  ill, 

I  will  pray  for  strength  at  the  altar, 
For  strength  at  the  noly  altar  !* 

The  widow  went  forth  with  her  sighing  child, 

And  she  leaned  on  his  arm  the  whole  way  going  ; 
And  the  sky  was  dark,  and  the  way  was  wild. 

And  a  sorrowful  wind  was  blowing, 

A  sorrowful  wind  was  blowing. 

And  she  prayed  at  the  altar  : — •  Thou  Holy  One ! 

My  grave  is  yawning,  and  Death  is  pressing 
These  eyes, — but  grant,  I  implore  thee  I  my  son 

Heaven's  best  and  choicest  blessing ! 

O,  grant  him  its  choicest  blessing !' 

When  Mass  was  done  she  arose  and  looked  round : 

•  0  God  ! — my  son ! — am  I  then  forsaken  ?' 
For  her  eye  met  him  not,  nor  could  he  be  found,— 

And  her  soul  was  fearfully  shaken  I 

Her  soul  was  fearfully  shaken ! 

But,  trembling  her  way  to  the  churchyard  wide. 

She  saw  him,  stretched  under  a  yew,  a-sleeping ; 
And  clasping  her  shrivelled  bands,  she  cried 

*  My  child,  I  have  sought  thee,  weeping! 

My  child,  I  have  sought  thee,  weeping  I' 

Till,  drawing  yet  nearer,  she  gazed  in  his  face, 

And  a  shriek  died  away  on  her  lips  unspoken— 
Her  prayer  had  been  heard  at  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
But  her  heart  was  for  ever  broken  I 
The  heart  of  the  mother  was  broken  f 

We  must  reserve  for  a  second  notice  two  other  legendary  ballads The 

Minstrel-Kaiser,  and  Sir  Adolf  of  Berne; — but  the  following  ''ghost-conceit'* 
is  not  of  sufficient  length  to  justify  us  in  withholding  it  at  present : 
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IX. 

£obe  (ti  Beatjb* 

Li^Khen,  woher  lo  ipat  su  Nacht  ? 
**  Ah !  whither  away, 
Ah !  whither  away,  Beloved,  so  deep  in  the  night  ? 
Oh  !  long  and  longing  I  watched  for  thee ; 
The  hours  trailed  Tike  Eternity  I 
And  I  saw  in  a  foul  black  dream  thy  starry 
Eyes,  methought,  turn  dim  as  Night  I 
And  now  thou  art  here,  and  wilt  not  tarry  I 
Ah !  whither  away, 
Ah  I  whither  away.  Beloved,  so  far  in  the  night  ?" 

•*  My  dreary  way. 
My  snake-haunted  way  lay  over  wild  and  wastes 
Lay  over  wilderness  and  wave. 
Morass,  and  swamp,  and  tombless  grave  ; 
In  the  dull  dusk  time  I  left  my  lair ; 
And  the  light  whereby  my  path  was  traced 
Was  the  glow-worm*s  lamp  and  the  moon  to  bare, 
As  I  passed  on  my  way. 
On  my  snake-infested  way  through  swamp  and  waste." 

"  And  how.  Beloved, 
How  foundest  thou  thus  thy  way  to  me  to-night  ? 
When  evening  fell  I  barred  my  gate- 
None  ever  before  came  hither  so  late — 
See !     The  sunken  moon  is  drained  of  light— 
And  the  low  and  listening  winds  could  win 
No  sound  from  thy  steps  as  thou  glidedst  in— i 
How,  oh.  Beloved ! 
How  foundest  thou  thus  thy  way  to  me  this  night  ?" 

•*  Hush  I  hush  ! — the  winds. 
The  low  and  listening  winds  have  ears  to  hear ! 
Warm  Love  can  melt  even  brazen  bars — 
True  Love's  own  eyes  are  more  than  stars — 
Though  her  brow  be  bound  with  the  white  death-wreath 
The  maiden  that  loves  can  feel  no  fear ; 
But,  more  than  this  I  may  not  breathe, 
For  the  winds  can  hear. 
The  low  and  listening  winds  have  ears  to  hear!" 

"  Then,  Dearest,  Good  Night !" 
She  went,  they  say  not  how,  and  he  slept  till  morn. 
The  sun  rose  red,  and  the  grey  clouds  wept ; 
The  sun  sank  red,  and  the  youth  still  slept. 
Three  days  he  slept,  so  marble-browed. 
Till  his  mother  and  sisters  came  and  clothed. 
With  tears,  his  corpse  in  a  milk-white  shroud  ; 
And  they  laid  him  beside  his  dead  Betrothed 

Till  the  Judgment- Morn  s 
He  will  sleep  by  her  side  till  the  dawn  of  the  Judgment- Mom, 

Didactic  poetry,  we  know,  is  not  we  shall  confine  ourself  to  a  yery  in- 
popular  ;  and  though  Wetzel  has  con-  significant  sample  of  his  ability  in  that 
tributed  his  share  to  the  general  stock,    genre  ttecrire, 

X. 

Mur  Ernst  und  Knit  vor  alkn  Dlngtn ! 
«  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  sufifereth  violence.**— 'Jloi^  Writ, 

Before  all  things,  O,  soul  of  moital. 
An  earnest  Will ! 
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The  Cherub  still 

Stands  with  the  flaming  sword  at  EdenV  portaL 

Him  thou  must  overcome  in  deadly  strife! 

The  Tree  of  Life, 

Luxuriant  in  its  golden  growth, 

Yet  yields  no  fruits  to  palsied  Sloth  ; 

Showers  not  its  treasures  on  the  Weak  ; 

Though  many  an  apple  falls 

Inside  the  wardened  walls 

1  hose  only  gather  them  who  dare  to  seek  ! 

Before  all  things,  O,  soul  of  Man, 

Au  ardent  Hope,  an  earnest  Will ! 

The  magic  wand*  is  slow  to  scan 

The  spot  where  hidden  treasures  lurk. 

But  Hope  is  more  than  wizard  skill. 

And  Perseverance  crowns  the  work. 

Thou  must  buy  Peace  with  thine  own  blood  : 

Up,  then,  and  act,  lest  thou  despair. 

When,  coming  down  like  Night  upon  thy  life's  thick  wood. 

The  prowling  Fowlerf  takes  thee  in  his  snare ! 

Frederic  Conrad  Wetzel,  Gentle-  to  dust,  it  is  a  mournful — ^but  we  check 
man,  was  the  personal  enemy  of  Na-  ourself.  Time  grows  precious  with  as, 
poleun  Buonaparte,  Esquire — we  beg  and  so  does  Space.  Here  are  two 
pardon — the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Yet,  patriotic  effusions  ;  the  first  meriting 
it  is  probable  that  Buonaparte  accom-  no  particular  comment — the  second 
plished  more  for  France  than  Wetzel,  somewhat  remarkable,  as  well  for  the 
under  any  circumstances,  could  have  peculiarity  of  its  metrical  structure  as 
achieved  for  Germany — and,  take  him  the  odd  and  incong^ous  mixture  of 
for  all  in  all,  was  a  more  illustrious  man  platitude  and  bold  conception,  prosaic 
than  the  Bamberg  poet.  And,  now  ideas  and  poetical,  of  which  it  it  corn- 
that  the  bones  of  both  are  crumbling  pact 


Wir  wissen  was  die  Chronika. 

We  know  what  the  Chronicle-ballads  rehearse- 
How  the  Huns,  in  days  of  old. 

Came  down  like  tigers  bloody  and  fierce, 
On  the  peaceable  Saxon  fold. 

To  Wehrstadt  city,  wealthy  and  fair. 

They  crowded  m  truculent  swarms  ; 
And  they  swore  by  God  that  they  would  not  spare 

The  babe  in  its  mother's  arms  I 

Three  days,  as  the  Wehrstadt  Chronicle  runs, 

The  burghers  held  the  field. 
But  the  countless  hordes  of  the  murderous  Huns 

Must  needs  have  made  them  yield. 

When — suddenly  bursting  their  coffin-bands. 
In  the  graves  through  the  burial  grounds— 

The  Buried,  with  swords  in  their  fleshless  hands* 
Rise  up  from  their  hillocky  mounds  I 

And,  Slay  I  Slay  !  Slay  I  is  their  thrilling  cry — 
And  the  triumph  of  the  butchers  is  o'er  ; 

Aghast  with  unutterable  terror,  they  fiy  ; 
And  they  trouble  that  city  no  more. 

•  The  divining-rod.  f  Death. 
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And  80  have  Ourselves  in  that  memorable  year, 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Seen  the  graves  of  our  sires  agitated  far  and  near-— 
That  marvel  hath  Germany  seen ! 

And  had  not  Germany *8  living  sons 

Then  chased  the  Invader's  band — 
The  Dead  would  have  risen,  as  they  rose  against  the  Huns, 

And  avenged  their  Fatherland ! 

XII. 

iSrtrmanp* 

BfitOottbegann'icb. 
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In  the  Name  of  God  I  began/ 
In  the  Name  of  Goo  I  close. 


In  Him  alone 
The  spirit  of  Man 
Shall  find  repose. 
Peace,  Purity,  Love, — 
A  holy  zone ! — 
Encircle  His  throne  : 
The  three  are  eternal 
In  Heaven  above. 
But,  as  for  Earth— 
Travailing  Earth  I— 
Ere  the  wreathful  vernal 
Summer  of  Peace 
Can  bloom  for  Earth, 
Ere  Tears  can  cease. 
And  Hope  have  birth. 
And  Happiness  blossom, 
The  plough  of  the  sword 
Must  rend  her  bosom  I 
The  share  of  the  sword 
From  East  to  West 
Must  pierce  her  thorough, 
And  the  blood  of  her  Best 
And  Bravest  be  poured 
In  each  thirsty  furrow ! 

Long,  long,  too  long  we  wandered 

Bewildered  abroad  ; 

In  madness  we  squandered 

The  high  gifts  of  God 

On  Vanity's  toys ! 

The  Pest  that  destroys, 

The  blasting  breath 

Of  the  French  Simoom,-}' 

Blew  hot  on  our  souls^- 

Amid  tiame  and  gloom 

We  trod  the  Dell 

Of  the  Shadow  of  Death  ; 

And  He  who  controls 

The  Legions  of  Hell 

Was  nigh  to  us  then, 

And  mighty  to  shield. 

Had  we  rather  appealed 

To  Him  than  to  Men  ; 


But,  drunk  with  Pride, 

We  still  relied 

On  the  Knowledge  that  blinds — 

On  our  own  weak  minds — 

And  not  on  the  Light 

That  comes  from  above— 

Which  alone  can  guide 

A  nation  to  Might, 

And  alone  unite 

Her  sons  in  the  bauds  of  Love. 

Therefore  was  given  to  the  Eaaaiy 

nower 
To  blight  and  devour. 
And  to  sQute  with  the  sword. 
And  to  scHtter  black  Dearth 
Through  our  fruitfuUest  bowers, 
And  to  rain  poison-showers 
On  the  green  things  of  Earth, 
That  all  might  acknowledge  that  God 

is  the  Lord, 
And,  shivering  to  dust  the  dark  chain 
Which  a  torpor  like  that  of  the  grave 
Had  flung  round  them  to  deaden  and 

dim. 
Might  call  upon  Him 
Who  is  potent  and  willing  to  save. 
In  the  day  of  Disaster  and  Pain. 

And  We  call  on  the  God  of  our  Fathers 

now! 
We  have  sworn  a  vow 
Whereby  we  will  stand. 
To  battle  for  God  and  our  Fatherland 
To  the  latest  gasp  I 
With  the  Cross  on  our  breasts. 
And  the  Sword  in  our  grasp. 
We  are   stronger  than  cuirassed    iu 

vests 
Of  charmed  steel. 
Up,  Brethren,  then ! 
To  God  we  appeal  I 
We  have  sworn  by  His  Name 
To  win  deathless  fame. 
Or  gory  graves ! 
Up,  Brothers,  then ! 


•  This  forms  the  last  of  a  series  of  poems,  called  Kriegs-Siegs-und  Feuerlieder. 

f  The  lUvolation  of  1788. 
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We  are  Saxon  Men, 

They  hireling  slaves. 

Forget  not  the  Faithful  Dead* 

Who  have  nobly  striven  ! 

Remember  Korner  I 

Remember  Werner  ! 

Remember  Tell! 

Remember  him  who  rose  and  fell 

Like  a  meteor  sped 

From  central  Heaven — 

The  Unexampled 

In  old  Romance — 

The  hero  born — 

Andreas  HoferI 

Who  terribly  trampled 

Beneath  the*  heel 

Of  his  crushing  scorn 

The  Dragon  of  France  I 

And  whose  wont  was  to  kneel 

As  he  sang  like  a  gallant  scoffer. 

Though  all  Heltt  hosts  in  storm 
andjire 
Rose  at  the  Tyrants  nod, 
We^U  strike   him    down,   w^U 
strike  him  down. 
Well  strike  him  down  through 
God  I 

And  while  We  also,  made  strong  by 

God, 
Strike  down  the  Insolent-fafarted, 
And  stamp  on  their  banners,  Ichabod  1 
The  glory  op  France  is  departed  I 
Let  thoughtful  men 
In  Council  assemble, 
And  build  anew, 
No  more  to  tremble 
And  rock  and  reel, 
The  House  of  the  Commonweal, 
The  Em  pi  re- Dome, 
As  the  People's  home, 
And  fortress  it  high. 
And  bulwark  it  well. 
That,  triply  fenced,  it 
May  even  defy 
The  Gates  of  Hell 
To  prevail  against  it  I 

And  already  the  Corner-stone  is  found : 

That  Corner-stone 

Is  found  alone 

In  an  isle  renowned 

As  the  Isle  of  the  Free, 

Where  Strength  presides. 

And  Wisdom  guides 

To  the  Temple  of  Liberty; 

Where  the  will  of  the  Many 

And  Few  is  one.-j- 

And  the  rights  ol  none 


Are  assailed  by  any ; 
Where  the  humblest  in  birth 
Are  sceptred  sovereigns. 
And  the  One  who  govenu 
A  God  upon  Earth ! 

By  a  model  so  glorious  and  bold, 

Yet  curbed  in  its  parts  and  controlled 

By  German  skill 

And  German  art. 

By  the  German  Will, 

And  the  German  Heart, 

And  the  German  Soul, 

Be  that  Structure  begun— 

One  be  the  Whole, 

And  the  Whole  be  in  One  I 

No  bungling !     No  cobbling  I 

No  piecemeal  work  I 

Else  Ruin  will  lurk 

In  each  column  and  arch. 

And  Corrosion  be  troubling, 

With  treacherous  march. 

The  heart  of  the  Pile, 

Till  all  be  a  void. 

And  weeds  will  defile 

The  high  pride  of  the  walls 

That  decay,  undestroyed. 

And   the   doors   of  the   curse-rotted 

halls, 
Lying  open  as  whilome. 
Give  traitors  and  robbers  asylum. 

And  heed,  more  than  all,  that  ye  place 
The  worthiest  one 
Of  the  German  Race 
On  the  German  Throne  I 
Let  him,  the  Strongest, 
Reign  over  the  rest 
Who  was  tried  the  longest 
And  loved  the  best  I 
And  away,  from  the  first. 
With  those  foes  of  the  Free, 
Those  drags  on  the  Throne, 
The  gods  of  whose  curst 
Idolatry  be 
Themselves  alone ! 
For  all  must  feel 

And  all  must  act  for  the  Common 
Weal! 

And  ye,  too,  be  wise. 

Ye  Princes !  ye  Regal  I 

And  look  that  your  duty  be  done  I 

For  other  eyes 

Than  those  of  the  eagle 

Have  come  to  see  spots  in  the  sun  I 

Remember  that  they 

Who  in  Herman's  day 


*  Vergiszi  die  treuen  Todten  nicht  /  Forget  not  the  faithful  Dead ! — the  inscriptkni 
over  the  arched  avenue  that  leads  to  Kbrner's  mausoleum. 

f  If  the  itie  alludod  to  be  England  readers  must  recollect  that  this  descriptton  was 
written  in  1813. 
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Gave,  as  History*  sings, 

Your  fathers  power 

To  rule  and  to  reign 

As  Kaisers  and  Kings, 

Are  renewed  in  the  men 

Who  by  sword  and  pen 

And  sweat  sustain 

Their  sons  at  this  hour ! 

Ye  Guardians !    Yc  Royal  Shepherds  I 

On  you  devolves 

The  care  of  the  Popular  Fold  I 

Give  not  the  lambs  up  to  the  leopards  I 

Betray  not  the  6ock  to  the  wolves ! 

Abuse  not  the  high  trust  ye  hold  I 

But  rigidly  chase 

From  the  Council-chamber 

The  plotters  Mho  clamber 

To  power  and  place 

By  the  window  like  thieves,— 

With  whom  Cunning  is  Mind, 

And  who,  serpent-like,  wmd 

Themselves  into  your  graces— 

From  such  turn  your  faces  ! 

Their  counsel  deludes  and  deceives  I 

Choose  your  friends  from  the  Frank, 

From  the  Generous  in  deed— . 

From  the  Noble  in  spirit! 

Mnke  Talent,  not  Rank, 

Make  Conduct,  not  Creed, 

The  criterion  of  Merit ! 

Encourage  well-doers  ! 

Give  scope  to  the  plans 

Of  the  Liberal  and  Wise — 

Remembering  that  Man*s 

Cause  is  bound  up  with  yours 

By  the  same  holy  ties! 

And  nurse  the  rekindling 

Love  of  the  Arts 

Which  German  hearts 

Are  prompt  to  cherish  ; 

Nor  suffer  to  perish 

The  daily  dwindling 

Though  muscular  tongue 

Of  the  Heroes  and  Mastersf 

Who  battled  and  sung 

When  darker  disasters 

Than  any  that  bow 

The  Wavering  now 

Hung  over  the  land. 


So 


Rulers,  can  henceforth 


only,   ye 

stand 

Your  thrones  unassailed  ! 
And  ye  rear  them  on  sand 
If  ye  lay  not  the  warning  to  mind  ; 


For  Time  has  prevailed 

To  couch   the  eyes  of  the  hitherto 

blind! 
The  nations  at  length 
Arc  awake  to  their  strength. 
And  the  voice  of  a  Questioning  Crowd 
Grows  deep  and  loud. 
Like  thunder  behind  a  lighted  cloud  I 
And  they  ask  one  another, 
"  Is  this  Combination 
Of  brother  with  brother, 
Tliis  fierce  preparation. 
This  wrath  without  measure 
Against  the  Destroyer 
Meant  merely  to  pleasure 
A  Royal  employer  ? 
Or, — do  we  not  strike 
With  our  gallant  swords 
In  defence  alike 
Of  ourselves  and  our  lords  ?*'J 

And  the  need  is  the  greater  and  nigher, 

Each  rapid  year  brings 

The  need  still  ihe  nigher, 

That,  blent  in  affection. 

Both  peoples  and  kings 

Coalesce  fur  protection 

Of  all  that  sublimes 

And  greatens  Existence^ 

The  need  is  the  nigher 

The  more  the  years  roll, 

For  troublous  times 

Are  looming  in  distance, 

And  every  soul 

Shall  be  tried  with  fire  ; 

And  though  millions  shall  die, 

The  blood  shall  not  dry 

On  the  slaughtering  steel  I 

Let  both,  then,  unite, 

Till  the  struggle  be  ilone. 

That  in  woe,  as  in  weal. 

Their  path  may  together  be  trod. 

Their  cause   may    be    common    and 

one— 
The  Path  of  Right, 
And  the  Cause  of  God  ! 

That  struggle  shall  be 
For  no  earthly  crown,— 
For  no  hollow  renown— 
That  struggle  shall  be 
For  the  things  of  Eternity, 
And  shall  lie  betwixt 
The  Best  and  the  Worst 
The  Blest  and  the  Curst, 
The  Good  unmixed 


•  The  Saxon  Chronicles,  which  were  mostly  in  verse. 

f  Die  Held'Und  Meistersprache  :  the  dialect  of  the   tierces  and  Ma»l9r»t  Tis : 
Minnesingers, 
i  A  query  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  appears  in  Childe  Harold  •• 

Gaul  may  champ  the  bit, 
And  foam  in  fetters,  but  is  Earth  more  free  ? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  one  submit. 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty? 
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Described  by  the  name 

Of  Apollyon  in  Greek, 

And  Abaddon  in  Hebrew, 

Lies  vanquished  and  trodden, 

O!  then  let  us  all 

Repair  to  the  Temple, 

The  Holy  of  Holies, 

And  joyfully  praise 

Our  God  and  Redeemer. 

Who  ransomed  us  out  of 

Affliction  and  prison. 

And  made  us  partakers 

Of  that  divine  Freedom 

Enjoyed  by  the  Children 

Of  Lijfht  ere  the  Earth 

Rose  from  Nought,  and  the  Morning 

Stars  shouted  for  joy  ! 
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And  the  Evil  unmixed. 
Then,  Sons  of  Herman  ! 
Who  honour  the  land 
Which  vaunts  iUelf  German, 
Reck  well  that  Yb 
Be  found  in  the  band 
Of  the  Good  and  Free  ! 
And  ever,  meanwhiles. 
Keep  watch  and  ward, 
With  lights  in  your  towers, 
And  weaponed  and  girt. 
As  men  on  their  guard 
Against  the  wiles 
Of  Unhallowed  Powers, 
Alive  and  alert 
To  work  them  dole 
In  body  and  soul  I 

♦And  when  the  great  work  is  achieved,    In  the  Name  of  God  I  beganp- 
When  the  World-polluter  In  the  Name  of  God  I  end. 

As  we  have  now  given  the  number  Poetry,  which   Wetzel,    we  presume, 

of  extracts  we  promised,  our  task  for  regarded  during  the  rest  of  the^  week 

the  present  may  be  appropriately  con-  in  which  he  wrote  it  as  final  and  binding 

eluded  by  the  following   Farewell  to  on  his  muses. 

Good  Night,  Good  Night,  my  Lyre ! 

A  long,  a  last  Good  Night ! 
In  ashes  lies  the  fire 

That  lent  me  Warmth  and  Light. 

With  Love,  Life  too  is  fled  ; 

My  bosom*s  blood  is  cold  ; 
My  mind  is  all  but  dead  ; 

My  heart  is  growing  old. 

Soon  will  my  sad  eyes  close, 

O,  Lyre,  on  Earth  and  Thee! 
I  go  to  woo  Repose 

In  God's  Eternity ! 

*  Unrhymed  (also)  in  the  original. 


AUSTRALIA — THIRD   ARTICLE.* 


WESTERN    AUSTRALIA,  OR  SWAN    RIVER   SETTLEMENT. 


In  former  papers  we  have  given  some 
account  of  the  two  earliest  settled  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  whose  progress  has 
been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  convict  labour,  and  the 
enormous  colonial  expenditure  such  a 
svstem  entails  on  the  parent  country. 
I'he  prosperity  of  the  penal  colonies 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  an  iiidivi- 
dual  who  becomes  rich  by  selling  wine 
made  from  grapes  reared  in  a  hot-house, 
while  the  glass,  fuel,  and  abundance  of 
labour  are  supplied  to  him  free  from  all 
expense.     In  the  two  younger  colonics 


we  cannot  anticipate  such  a  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  but  their  foundations  being  laid 
on  a  basis  of  sound  morality,  their  pros- 
perity will  be  permanent  and  increas- 
ing, and  will  exert  a  greater  degree  of 
influence  on  the  mother  country,  with 
which  their  relations  will  be  more  in- 
timate and  respectable.  If  any  evidence 
could  be  required  to  prove  the  inhe- 
rent superiority  of  morality  over  wealth, 
it  would  be  the  fact,  that  the  youngest 
of  our  colonies — that  of  South  Aus- 
tralia— is  more  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  the  mother  country,  and  more 


*  [  Wtf  now  resume  our  series  of  articles  on  Australia,  which  were  interrupted  bj 
domestic  affliction  and  pressing  avocations.] 
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works  are  written  concerning  it,  aod 
HI  >ie  discussions  have  taken  place  r<> 
gardiiig  tt»  than  concenijug  tlie  two 
oldr!r  und  ppiia!  cotouies,  vvhli  their  Fir 
siipcfior  riches  and  poptilution,  Hcne<; 
also  the  two  new  ootoiiics  nt  Western 
and  SDitih  Australia,  with  all  ihe 
anionnt  of  preliminary  hardships  «hich 
Viui  absence  of  convict  1  ibotiroccdsions, 
are  preferred  hy  eniijjriiuts  to  the  aope- 
Tjor  facilities  which  Sydney  offers  to 
Ihe  rniijfraTit  capitalist.  Tde  prosperity 
of  ihe  new  colonies  will  be  steady  und 
certain,  whilHin  the  older  oijcjj  u  soci>il 
iind  ecorvoinictil  revohaion  inn**t  lake 
place  before  the  pre^ieut  unstable  cun- 
diiiunof  society  be  properly  nilju^ted. 
Bnt  If  the  moral  »nd  iiitellectUiil  cha« 
lacters  of  the  old  and  new  colonics  be 
so  very  different,  their  physical  and 
maleriiil  conditions  arc  very  similnr. 
In  all  the  three  An»trali)in  colonies  we 
find  a  similarity  of  character^^none  uf 
them  pos3e*5  any  lar-^e  and  navig^iible 
rivers  simikr  to  ttiuse  of  India  or 
America,  or  inde^id  of  Europe,  The 
fitreamd  are  c(»mparaiively  unimpor- 
tant, and  cliie%  valuable  Irom  the 
alluvial  soil  which  hus  accumulated  on 
I  heir  rnaritins,  wlitch  forms  the  gratiary 
of  the  district,  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  liind  is  dry  and  sandy,  or  open 
woodland,  belter  adapted  for  p>*atura;^e 
than  for  auriculture,  Aa,  however,  the 
gen  end  features  of  the  country  are 
modi  tied  by  local  causes,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  some  details  in 
spertking  of  the  ditterent  districts 
which  are  now  occupied  by  our  enter- 
prisiiigf  countrymen* 

The  Swan  River  colony  is  the  most 
northern,  and  consequently  llie  nearest 
to  the  equator  of  any  of  the  Australian 
Bettlenients.  The  difference,  however, 
of  latitude  h  not  so  great  as  to  impress 
upon  it  so  much  of  a  tropical  character 
as  to  distiniruish  its  ve<^etable  and  ani- 
mal productions  in  any  remarkable  de- 
gree from  those  of  Sidney  or  Adelaide. 
In  short,  (he  climate  i$  nearly  simihu' to 
that  of  New  South  Wales  or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  last  country  it 
greatly  resembles  not  only  in  dryness 
and  adajitition  for  supporting  catile» 
but  also  in  the  analogy  which  exists 
Uetwe*  n  many  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  two  coimtries.  In  the 
Swan  River  colony,  or  Western  Aus- 
tralia, we  have  a  narrow  line  of  sea- 
coa^t,  septi rated  from  the  interior  by 
three  parallel  monnlain  ranges  which 
run  iu  a  north  and  south  direction, 
and  are  confequenlly  also  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  tbe  coast.     In  this  respect  the 


country  has  much  resemblance  to  New 
Sooth  Wnles,  as  it  alsn  necessarily  has 
tu  its  natural  irrigation.  Of  these 
tnriiiiitain  rauyes  the  eiistern  or  more 
iotund  is  the  loftiest  ;  the  second  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Darling^  ranofe* 
The  direction  of  the  mountains  deter- 
Oiines  that  of  the  rivers,  which  have  an 
easterly  or  westerly  course  according 
to  the  inclination  of  the  country  ;  but 
in  no  cafp  are  they  navigable,  or  of 
Luueh  value  as  a  means  of  inland  com- 
muJiicati^m.  From  the  small  elevation 
of  tlie  mountains  they  only  supply  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  to  their 
sstreams,  while  the  evajmration  from  the 
heated  surface  of  the  land  is  very  great  j 
and  during^  the  dry  season  tbe  rivers 
are  merely  a  scries  of  pools,  which* 
during  the  rainy  season,  become  tor- 
rents, overflowing  the  alluvial  flats, 
as  tbe  rich  plains  of  Egypt  and  Bengal 
are  annually  laid  under  water  by  the 
swelling  of  their  respective  rivers- 
From  the  elevation  of  the  land  in 
Western  Australia  running  nearly  north 
and  south,  it  derives  a  constant  supply 
of  moisture  carried  inland  hy  the  pre- 
vailing westerly  winili,  and  is  therefore 
less  exposed  to  droughts  than  the 
country  around  Sydney.  The  prevail- 
in;:r  rocks  are  sjid  to  be  primitive,  con- 
sisting of  granite  with  ijuartzose  sub- 
stances, and  the  soil  is  usually  dry  and 
sandy,  better  adapted  for  sheep-feeding 
than  for  growing  corn  ;  and  it  is  only  on 
flats  along  the  rivers  and  lakes  that 
rich  soil  is  found  capable  of  bearing 
heavy  crops  of  corn. 

The  coast  of  Western  Australia  pos- 
se«se»  certain  peculiariiies  which  it  is 
of  importance  to  notice.  Among  these 
the  number  of  little  estuaries  or  fiords 
is  a  curious  feature*  Ten  of  thctu 
occur  between  Swan  River  and  king 
George's  Sound,  and  they  vary  from 
five  to  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from  two 
to  three  in  breadth.  The  most  impor- 
tant circumstance  connected  with  the 
position  of  Western  Australia  is  Its 
proximity  to  the  populous  isles  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  In  short  to 
till  the  impnriant  commercial  emporia 
to  tbe  west  of  Australia.  This  fortu- 
nate circumstance  does  not  depend  on 
being  near  in  point  of  absolute  distance 
only — for  in  this  respect  its  superiority 
to  South  Australia  would  not  be  very 
great — but  from  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  which  give  a  yety  great 
advantage  to  ships  sailing  from  Swan 
River.  The  north-west  winds  prevail 
in  the  eastern  seas  from  March  till  Sep-  | 
iember,  and  ditring  that  season  resteli  | 
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from  any  of  the  eastern  ports  of  Austra- 
lia have  the  utmost  diftirulty  in  beating 
to  windward  up  the  west  coast  of  New 
Holland.  In  this  attempt  they  are 
frequently  unable  to  get  round  Cape 
Leuwin,  and  are  obliged  to  return  and 
sail  round  the  east  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  to  encounter  all  the  dangers 
of  Torres  Straits.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Swan  River  is  to  the  windward  of 
Cape  Lenwin,  a  passage  may  be  made 
to  India  during  the  whole  year. 

As  Western  Australia  is  thus  by  far 
the  nearest  to  India  of  all  the  Austra- 
lian colonies,  this  advantage  will  no 
doubt  exert  a  most  important  influence 
on  its  commercial  prosperity,  and  also 
tend  to  the  polish  of  its  society.  Al- 
ready government  has  procured  several 
hundred  horses  from  Sydney  for  mount- 
ing the  cavalry  regiments  in  India  ; 
and  it  admits  of  little  doubt  that  this 
branch  of  traffic  will  fall  into  the  Swan 
River  colonists  as  soon  as  they  arc  able 
to  supply  the  demand — for  in  this  case 
every  thing  depends  on  the  shortness 
of  the  transit.  But  still  more  impor- 
tant advantages  must  accrue  from  this 
facility  of  intercourse  with  India,  for 
the  new  colony  may  become  the  resort 
of  Indian  officers,  and  a  commodious 
place  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  an  asylum  for  the  invalid. 
Already  an  attempt  was  made  by  some 
gentlemen  from  Calcutta  to  form  an 
establishment  in  Western  Australia; 
but  the  vessel  in  which  they  embarked 
unhappily  foundered  at  sea,  and  all  the 
crew  and  passengers  perished.  The 
intention  of  those  gentlemen  wa«,  to 
purchase  property  and  form  establish- 
ments which  would  serve  as  retreats  for 
themselves  and  families  during  the  un- 
healthy season  in  India.  There  is 
another  and  most  important  point  of 
■view  in  which  the  relations  between 
India  and  Western  Australia  may  be 
considered.  One  of  the  most  painful 
jcircumstances  attending  the  vocation 
of  an  officer  in  the  Company's  service 
is,  that  tho  family  can  seldom  be  kept 
together.  The  children  require  to  be 
sent  to  England  at  an  early  age,  not 
merely  to  preserve  their  health,  but  to 
keep  them  from  the  contamination  of 
Hindoo  servants,  and  to  enable  tliem 
to  acquire  English  habits  of  thought. 
The  result  often  is,  that  to  ol)tain  these 
indispensable  advantages,  the  children 
removed  to  England  in  infancy  often 
attain  the  age  of  14  or  15  before  they 
•ee  or  become  acquainted  with  their 
parents.  The  new  colony  w  ill  offer  an  • 
asylum  where  the  invalid  may  recover 


his  health,  and  where  his  family  may 
be  educated  without  incurrinif  the 
heavy  expenses  which  a  voyage  to 
England  ami  residence  there  require. 
The  various  means  of  education  can 
easily  be  transported  to  the  new  colony, 
and  indeed  many  of  them  exist  there 
already  ;  and  the  advantage  of  such  a 
relationship  as  this  system  will  produce 
in  tending  to  keep  up  an  improved 
state  of  society  in  the  new  settlement 
is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  early 
settlers  who  emigrated  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia belonged  to  a  higher  grade  in 
society  than  such  as  usually  retire  to 
an  infant  colony ;  but  much  of  their 
accomplishments  will  soon  be  lost 
amid  the  incessant  demands  on  their 
time  from  the  necessary  attention  they 
must  devote  to  agricultural  and  com« 
mercial  pursuits.  The  resort  of  Indian 
officers  for  the  recovery  of  their  health, 
and  of  their  families  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  would  exercise  a  most  desi- 
rable influence  on  the  social  condition 
of  the  new  settlement,  by  keeping 
within  it  the  means  of  high  intellectual 
improvement,  in  which  the  colonists 
will,  of  course,  participate. 

It  will  now  be  of  advantage  to  turn 
from  considering  the  future  prospects 
of  the  colony  to  examine  its  history 
and  present  condition.  In  the  year 
1829  several  wealthy  and  enterprising 
individuals,  amons:  whom  were  J.  Feel, 
Esq.,  and  J.  P.  Macqueen,  Esq.,  agreed 
to  form  themselves  into  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  new  co- 
lony oti  the  western  coast  of  Australia, 
without  any  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
government.  These  spirited  adven- 
turers agreed  to  carry  out  at  their  own 
expense  ten  thousand  emigrants  in  four 
years,  and  in  return  for  this  they  re- 
quired a  grant  from  government  of  four 
millions  of  acres  of  land  ;  and  of  this 
grant  they  promised  to  bestow  two 
hundred  acres  rent-free  to  every  male 
emigrant.  In  addition  to  this  they 
were  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  co- 
lonists for  some  time,  and  to  maintalii 
two  or  three  vessels  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  Sidney.  Tnis  pro- 
ject did  not  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  government,  which  soon 
after  issued  one  of  its  own — much  infe- 
rior, in  our  o[)inion,  to  the  one  which 
was  rejected.  By  the  new  plan  land 
was  •;ranted  on  condition  that  a  sum 
of  money  equivalent  to  one  shilling 
and  six  pence  per  acre  on  the  entire 
purchase  should  be  expended  in  im- 
proving the  land.  If  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  were  not  fulfilled  within  a 
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stipulated  limi?i  government  were  en- 
titled to  withdraw  the  grant.  If  the 
coI<>nist  took  out  kbaurer$  along  with 
him,  he  was  allowed  two  hundrefl 
acres  for  each  individiml,  incluiling' 
those  above  ten  years  of  affe.  The 
governor  oblained  a  grant  of  100,000 
acrc3,  and  Mr*  Peel  obtained  25^>,O00, 
on  condition  of  taking:  out  4U0  settlers, 
with  the  privilege  of  increasing  his 
grant  to  a  million  of  acrea  ou  the  dame 
terms^ 

In  consequence  of  these  regulation j 
land  could  be  obtained  with  the 
greatest  facility*  anJ  in  very  inrge 
quantities  ;  and  thtis,  at  the  very  out- 
net,  the  colony  was  foundt^d  on  erro- 
neous principles.  On  this  system  of 
free  grants  and  conditional  improve- 
ments, nothing  was  eaiier  than  to  ob- 
tain  a  very  extensive  but  valueless 
property,  which  gratified  the  ambition 
of  being  an  extensive  landed  proprie- 
tor, while  the  stipulated  improvements 
were  contingent  and  remote,  and 
even  when  fully  acted  upon,  inefH- 
cient  for  the  purpose  contemplated— 
that  of  promoting  the  rapid  prosperity 
of  the  settlement.  One  evil  attending 
this  system  of  granting  land  waa^  that 
many  individuals  were  tempted  to  ob- 
tain  more  than  they  had  the  means  of 
improving,  and  were  at  a  subsequent 
period  happy  to  dispose  of  a  portion 
or  even  the  uiiole  of  their  land  to 
some  succeeding  emigrant*  All  this 
might  have  been  "ivoided  by  selling  the 
ground  to  the  highest  bidder,  which 
would  have  ensured  a  degree  of  fore- 
sight which  the  systetn  adopted  was 
not  calculated  to  produce*  The  ex- 
tensive grants  to  the  early  settlers, 
placed  along  the  margins  of  rivers, 
and  other  alluvial  tracts*  tended  to  keep 
the  settlers  too  far  apart,  and  deprived 
them  of  many  of  the  benefits  which 
proxioiity  and  co-operation  might  have 
produced.  The  rich  but  limited 
quantity  of  alluvial  soil  wus  soou  oc- 
cupied, so  that  after  the  first  year  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
valuable  land  eotdd  be  obtained.  The 
best  tracts  had  been  already  occupied, 
in  many  instances,  by  those  wlio  had 
neither  capital  nor  talent  to  turn  them 
to  advantage  ;  and  thus  those  districts 
which,  from  their  fertility  and  proximity 
to  the  coa*t,  ought  to  have  been  the 
most  thickly  settled,  and  the  property 
more  subdivided,  were  of  little  advan- 
tage to  the  colony.  Even  as  early  as 
1830,  when  the  colony  was  scarcely  a 
year  old,  Mr.  Moore  complained  that 
**  the  only  aviiilable  Und  for  present 


purposes  is  on  or  near  the  banks  of 
rivers.  All  this  is  now  allotted  on  both 
sides  of  each  river  almost  to  their 
source.'*  This  serious  evil  tended, 
however,  to  produce  its  own  remedy  ; 
and  this  curative  process  was  aided  bf 
several  judicious  reirulaliuns.  Many 
settlers  were  compelled  to  part  with  a 
portion  of  their  unmanageable  pro- 
perty, to  save  the  remainder.  Those 
who  could  nf>t  comply  with  the  ver^ 
moderate  condition  of  investing  Is.  6d» 
per  acre  of  the  price  of  their  farm  onitf  ] 
improvement,  had  to  surrender  it  up  to  | 
government,  or  to  obtain  aid  from  somfl 
new  settler,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  thei/^ 
contract.  The  usual  plan  was  to  sell 
half  the  grant,  on  condition  that  the 
purchaser  expended  on  improvements  a 
sum  sufficient  to  prevent  any  of  the 
projierty  from  reverting  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Another  mischievous    circumstance 
was  the  extent  of  river    frontage  al- 
lowed to  the  earlier  settlers.     The  im- 
mediate as  well   as  great  prospective 
value  of  such  property  rendered  it  the 
policy  of   every  settler    to   cause  as 
raiuch  as  possible  of  his  ground  to  ex- 
tend along  the  margins  of  the  riverSj 
and  thus  exclude  the  other  settlers  from 
access  to  markets  or  means  of  transport. 
Fortunately  this  glaring  absurdity  was 
not  allowed  to  be  perpetuated,  and  the 
judicious  arrangements  of  the  governor 
established  a  just  and  moderate  ratio 
between  the  amount  of  land  possessed 
and  the  extent  of  river  frontage.    Thii 
was   followed  up  by   another    efjuallr 
wise  and  necessary  measure,  by  which 
a  settler  can  in  future  obtain   only  a 
small  portion  of  river  land|  and   must 
select  the  remainder  of  his  grant  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.     It  will  result* 
however,   from  this  arrangement  that 
the  same  colonist  will  often  possess  two 
farms  remote  from  each  other,  and  ma- 
naged on  different  principles — ^the  one 
being  a    corn,  and  the  other  a  sheep 
farm — a  system  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  permanent :  for,  as  the  colony  in- 
creases, a  subdivision  of  employmenit 
will  no  doubt  take  place.     A  still  more 
important  and   beneficial  system  regu- 
lating the  disposal  of  land  has  been  in- 
troduced since  1832.     The  system  of 
free  or    conditional   grants  has  been 
completely  abolished,    and  all  crowa 
lands   nmst    be    sold    to   the  highest 
bidder,  at  a  mitiimum  price  of  5a»  the 
acre. 

Like  most  young  colonies  the  Swan 
River  settlement  suftered  severely  at 
6rst  from  the  want  of  profiaiona,  whicU 
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of  course  greatly  embarrassed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  local  provernment,  by 
occupying  much  of  its  attention  in 
procuring  supplies  for  the  urgent  wants 
of  the  colonists.  From  ignorance  of 
the  proper  seasons  for  sowing,  and 
also  from  the  inexperience  of  many  of 
the  settlers  in  agricultural  occupations, 
three  years  elapsed  before  they  could, 
in  any  degree,  depend  upon  their  own 
resources  for  support.  Another  over- 
sight was,  that  no  regular  plan  had 
been  concerted  for  supplying  wants  and 
remedying  difficulties,  the  certainty  of 
whose  occurrence  must  have  been  fore- 
seen. In  this  respect  there  is  no  blame 
to  be  attached  to  the  colonists  or  the 
zealous  and  excellent  governor  ;  but 
surely  the  Colonial-office  was  to  blame, 
especially  as  the  occurrence  of  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  was  anticipated 
and  provided  for  in  the  original  plan 
which  the  office  had  rejected.  Even  as 
late  as  the  year  1836  the  supply  of 
provisions  was  very  precarious,  and 
the  price  of  wheat  often  enormous. 

The  great  price  and  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining labour  has  been  a  very  great 
obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  new 
colony,  and  has  been  severely  felt.  As 
the  supply  of  labour  is  far  below  the 
demand  for  it — that  is  to  say,  wages 
high  and  servants  scarce — it  is  no 
wonder,  nor  any  reasonable  ground  of 
complaint,  that  they  should  sometimes 
be  insolent  and  addicted  to  spirits  :  we 
might  as  well  be  angry  at  the  scarcity 
of  rain  or  any  other  natural  pheno- 
menon. The  proper  investigation  is, 
how  to  obviate  or  mitigate  the  evil. — 
When  we  reflect  that  the  wages  of 
household  servants,  besides  food,  cost 
about  thirty  pounds  a-year,  and  that  a 
labourer  may  earn  from  five  to  seven 
shillings  a-day,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  «mall  capital  of  the  settler 
must  soon  be  exhausted  under  such  an 
exorbitant  price  for  labour — the  com- 
modity with  which  he  cannot  possibly 
dispense.  Even  the  system  of  taking 
out  indentured  servants  must  prove  a 
failure,  from  the  various  chances  of 
abuse  to  which  it  is  liable  from  both 
the  parties  interested  in  it.  At  pre- 
sent the  labourer  has  much  stronger 
inducements  to  break  his  contract  than 
his  employer.  He  arrives  in  a  country 
where  he  sees  people  in  the  same 
grade  of  society  as  himself  earning  enor- 
mous wages  if  industrious,  and  obtain- 
ing abundance  of  spirits,  if  dissipated  ; 
and  he  of  course  feels  impatient  to  be- 
come an  independent  labourer,  and  has 
a  direct  and  palpable  interest  in  getting 


free  from  his  engagements,  or,  if  that 
be  impossible,  of  giving  as  much  an- 
noyance as  possible  to  all  around  him. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  irritated 
and  injured  colonists  deserve  no  small 
praise  for  never  having  cast  a  wistful 
eye  to  the  convict  labour  of  Sidney,  or 
the  still  more  tempting  supply  to 
be  obtained  by  the  kidnapping  of  hill 
Coolies  from  India.  In  New  South 
Wales  they  are  less  scrupulous  ;  and 
as  the  proportion  between  convicts  and 
labour  will  every  day  diminish,  and 
render  labour  more  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured, a  stop  will  be  put  to  the  over- 
growth of  that  anomalous  colony.  The 
sa^racious  gentlemen  of  New  South 
Wales  have  already  anticipated  this  re- 
sult, and  already  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  unfortunate  Coolies, 
who  appear  destined  to  be  the  scape- 
goats for  the  ne^^roes.  The  following^ 
quotation  is  from  a  Sidney  paper : — 
**  We  understand  that  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen have  entered  into  arrangements 
with  Mr.  M*Kay  to  land  eight  hundred 
Coolies  here  immediately.  Indepen- 
dently of  these,  twelve  gentlemen  have 
subscribed  and  sent  on  for  two  hundred 
and  fifly.  This  is  the  proper  plan 
whereby  to  obtain  an  immediate  supply 
of  effective  labourers.  It  will  at  once 
place  the  settlers  in  a  proper  situation 
to  meet  their  increasing  wants,  and 
render  them  independent  of  emigrant 
or  convict  labour." 

We  have  alluded  to  this  circumstance 
with  the  earnestness  which  its  impor- 
tance requires,  as  we  hold  that  a  light 
and  dark  coloured  race  cannot  live 
together  except  in  the  relations  of 
master  and  slave,  and  that  it  is  beyond 
the  powers  of  any  legislation,  which 
could  not  change  negroes  into  whites, 
to  obviate  this  unhappy  tendency. 
It  is,  therefore,  imperative  on  every 
friend  of  humanity  to  prevent  this  evil, 
already  so  great,  from  taking  root  in 
other  lands  where  it  is  yet  unknown, 
and  can  only  be  forced  into  existence 
by  the  sanction  of  England.  If  anj 
thing  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
degrading  influence  of  convict  society 
on  the  mass  of  a  community,  it  would 
be  the  cool  and  unblushing  manner  m 
which  the  proposal  for  importing  Coo- 
lies was  proposed  and  acted  on,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  gentlemen 
made  arrangements  to  import  Hindoo 
slaves.  It  is  the  more  important  to 
notice  this  infamous  proceeding,  as 
the  example  might  readily  spread  to 
Western  Australia,  where  the  tempta* 
tions  for  such  a  procedure   are  hx 
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fltroii^er.  Such  a  result  must  be  de- 
jirfc;ited  by  all,  iss  it  would  inevitably 
chai^ge  a  colony  doatinrd,  wc  trust,  to 
become  emineot  for  morality  and  in- 
teHect,  uilo  it  state  of  society  btilc 
beLier  tbiin  uhdt  exists  in  CiLroliiia 
or  AlaWina.  It  is  not  merely  ihe 
social  depfLivity  which  would  be  per- 
pelmtted  for  ccjriuncs  silonir  the  wes- 
tern shores  of  Au^iralia,  but  thut  young 
colonies,  wlnch»  under  present  circum- 
Btaiices,  are  destined  tu  become  sources 
of  Uf^bt  and  civilization  to  the  Indian 
Archij>ela;fo»  might  render  each  oftho^e 
beautiful  isliiiids  another  Texas  or  a  den 
of  ouilawB  and  pinites. 

If  the  new  euJonics  must  advance 
more  slowly  from  the  want  of  convict 
or  siavc  labour^  they  have  the  adv^n* 
tage«  of  a  §ound  monitity  and  a  mast 
berth  hy  state  of  society  liind  the  impor- 
tation of  Enyjlish  lnhourera  will  Increase 
ai  the  colonies  are  better  known,  and 
the  kidvuutaj^es  they  offer  to  the  la- 
bourer and  mechanic  better  appre- 
ciiited.  The  northern  colonies  of  ttie 
United  State?*  which  are  now  the  first 
in  the  Union  for  civirizaiion,  wealth, 
and  industry,  were  developed  without 
the  aid  of  compulsory  lahuur  ;  and,  to 
all  practical  jmrposes,  New  England 
was  as  remote  from  the  emigrant  a 
century  and  a  half  ag^o  at  Australia 
IS  now.  In  the  paper  on  South  Aus- 
tralia, the  consideration  of  the  due 
supply  of  labour  will  be  more  careftiUy 
considered  j  for  we  know  of  no  want 
so  undent  as  to  require  to  be  supplied 
by  immoral  means. 

A  few  colonists  in  KInj  George's 
Soutid  were  so  ill  advised  as  to  have 
upplied  to  irovernment  for  a  supply  of 
convict  labour,  under  the  plausible 
ground  that  *uch  aisistance  was  neces^ 
sary  for  the  constrnction  of  roads,  and 
openina-  a  communication  between 
King  George's  Sound  and  Swan  River. 
In  this  case,  it  is  justice  to  state  that 
tuch  an  ap|dicatioN  was  not  encouraged 
by  the  niiijority  of  the  colonists,  and^ 
fortunately  for  the  applicants  them- 
selves, they  were  not  curicd  with  an 
answered  prayer*  It  i*  evident  that 
the  absence  of  convict  labour  is  at* 
tended  by  many  counterbalancing  ad- 
vantages ;  they  have  the  blessing  of 
the  full  enjoyment  of  English  laws 
and  thai  by  jury,  which,  in  the  per- 
verted community  of  New  Souih 
Wales,  has  father  been  an  evil  than 
a  security,  and  has  often  guaranteed 
impnnity  to  the  otfender.  The  young 
colony  may  also  anticipate,  and  rea* 
fooably  claim,  a  charter  of  self-govern- 


ment as  soon  as  its  population  is  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  require  it,  while, 
in  the  penal  colonies,  a  representative 
assembly  would  only  be  the  addition 
of  autjiher  element  for  evil  in  a  society 
vvlierc  the  germs  of  honesty  and  mutual 
confideriee  scarcely  exist,  if  they  hive 
not  yet  to  be  implanted. 

The  present  state  of  Western  Aus* 
tridia  docs  not,  however,  indicate  a 
rapid  progress  in  weultli  and  popula- 
tion, and  its  rate  of  advance  appears 
to  be  very  slow,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  newer  establishment  of 
South  Australia.  Some  of  the  causes 
of  this  have  been  already  pointed  out, 
but  will  be  still  more  apparent  when 
we  consider  the  ditierent  system  fol- 
io wed  in  the  newer  colon  v.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  different  settlement?*  in  Western 
Australia  : — Freemantleia  a  smull  town 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Swan  River,  and 
contains  several  hotels,  \^ hichareso  well 
conducted  as  lo  please  even  the  fasti- 
diou-*  lasle  of  the  Indian  invalid,  Perth, 
the  capital  of  the  new  colony,  is  about 
ten  miles  further  Inland,  and  passage 
boats  ply  regularly  between  the  two 
towns.  About  se^en  miles  taither  up 
the  Swan  River,  is  I  be  Mule  settlement 
of  Guildford,  and  beyond  the  Darling 
range  is  the  fimall  settlement  of  York, 
which  is  situated  In  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pasture  districts  of  ihe  colony. 
The  only  remaining  settlement  de- 
serving of  notice  is  that  of  King 
George's  Sound,  it  being  the  most 
^outliern  station  In  the  colony,  and 
a  most  desirable  one  on  account  of 
the  unrivalled  excellence  of  its  har- 
bour ;  but  the  resources  of  the  colony 
must  be  much  better  developed  before 
the  value  of  this  part  of  the  country 
can  be  properly  estimated.  The  land 
in  the  neigh  hour  hood  of  King  George'a 
Sound  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the 
colony  ;  but  as  the  Sound  is  to  leeward 
of  Cape  Leuwin,  it  is  much  more  dis- 
advantageously  situated  for  voyages  to 
India  during  sU  months  of  the  year. 
A  most  Importunt  undertaking  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colony,  would  be  a  road 
between  Perth  and  King  George's 
Sound  ;  but  many  yeiira  must  elapse 
before  a  land  commumcatiOH  between 
two  stations  two  hundred  miles  apart 
can  be  undertaken.  The  colonists  In 
Western  Australia  are,  therefore,  chiefly 
settled  on  the  rich  alluvial  soil  on  the 
banks  of  ttie  Swan  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries ;  while  ihe  towns  of  Freemantle, 
Perth,  and  Ginldford,  arc  ao  m-iny  sta- 
tions connecting  this  narrow  belt  of 
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settlers.  The  remote  settlement  of 
York,  beyond  the  Darling  range,  U 
analogous  to  the  settlement  of  Batburst, 
beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  Ncv^ 
South  Wales  ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
surrounding  district  is  well  adapted  for 
colonization.  The  remote  and  uncon- 
nected settlement  in  King  George's 
Sound  may  be  considered  as  having 
as  intimate  a  dependence  on  Adelaide 
as  on  Perth. 

The  population  of  the  colony  is  very 
limited,  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
increasing  from  any  influx  of  emigrants. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that 
although  ten  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  colony  was  founded,  still  the 
population  scarcely  exceeds  two  thou- 
sand, while  the  population  of  South 
Australia  is  more  numerous  in  a  fiflh 
of  the  time.  In  the  year  1832,  the 
population  amounted  to  only  1510, 
while  in  1836  it  had  risen  nearly  to 
2032 ;  and  this  increase  has  taken 
place,  not  from  emigrants  but  from 
births,  a  conclusive  proof  that  the 
colony  is  at  best  stationary.  The 
state  of  its  revenue  affords  the  same 
results  as  the  stationary  condition  of 
its  population.  Its  revenue  amounted 
in  1837  to  j£ 4,568,  while  the  expenses 
of  the  colonial  government  was  aided 
by  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of 
£6,000.  The  value  of  the  exports 
appears  to  be  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  could  have  been  anticipated.  In 
1834  their  value  amounted  to  upwards 
of  £1,000,  and  in  1837  the  sum  was 
little  short  of  £7,000.  Whatever 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  this 
result,  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
physical  inferiority  of  the  soil  or  cli- 
mate :  on  the  contrary,  the  balance 
of  advantages  appears  to  be  on  the 
side  of  Western  Autitralia.  Its  ex- 
emption from  droughts,  owing  to  its 
exposure  to  the  westerly  breezes,  and 
its  easy  access  at  all  times  of  the  year 
to  the  regions  to  the  west  of  New 
Holland,  give  it  a  considerable  supe- 
riority over  New  South  Wales ;  and 
in  nothing  is  it  inferior  tu  South  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  respectability,  wealth, 
and  intelligence  of  its  settlers.  Western 
Australia  ought  to  take,  perhaps,  the 
first  rank  among  her  neighbours,  and 
their  resources  were  very  considerable  ; 
and  still  we  must  admit,  that  although 
the  settlement  will  continue  to  advance, 
yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  has  proved  a 
failure.  Many  causes  have  concurred 
to  produce  this  unfortunate  result,  and 
some  of  them  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  and  others  may  be  briefly  stated 


now,  although  they  will  become  more 
apparent  after  the  history  of  South 
Australia  has  been  investigated.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  absurd 
system  followed  in  disposing  of  land, 
and  also  the  failure  of  the  plan  of 
taking  out  indentured  servants ;  so  that 
in  the  two  circumstances  of  prime 
importance  in  establishing  the  coIodj, 
there  was  a  want  of  foresight  in  obvia- 
ting yery  obvious  difficulties.  Above 
all,  in  founding  a  new  colony,  mucH 
depends  on  the  success  in  the  first 
instance,  or  at  least  in  anticipating  and 
providing  for  every  possible  contin- 
gency. Of  these  difficulties,  which 
could  scarcely  avoid  being  foreseen, 
was  the  undoubted  fact  that  for  one 
or  two  years  the  colonists  would  re- 
quire to  obtain  provisions  from  extrinsic 
sources  ;  and  tnc  first  scheme  of  colo- 
nising the  Swan  River  appears  to 
have  prepared  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
and  in  the  plan  which  was  adopted, 
the  government  expressly  warned  the 
colonists  that  no  supplies  were  to  be 
procured  for  them.  The  result  of  this 
improvidence  was,  that  while  within 
fifteen  days' sail  of  Batavia,  and  twelve 
days*  of  Hobart  Town,  the  colony  was 
frequently  on  the  verge  of  famine, 
during  the  three  first  years  of  its  pro- 
gress. The  anticipation  of  sucn  a 
state  of  things,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  obvious  remedies,  might  have  pre- 
vented  much  misery  in  the  settlement, 
and,  what  was  perhaps  of  equal  im- 
portance, have  prevented  many  pre- 
judices which  still  exist  against  the 
colony,  as  a  place  where  the  settlers 
have  to  struggle  for  years  with  the 
most  serious  privations.  On  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  hardships  of  the 
new  colony,  the  stream  of  emigratiou 
was  put  an  end  to,  which  otherwise^ 
if  supplies  of  food  could  have  been 
purchased,  might  have  flowed  on  ia 
an  uninterrupted  manner.  This  diffi- 
culty was,  perhaps,  increased  by  ano- 
ther circumstance,  resulting  from  the 
very  excellence  and  superiority  of  the 
colonists  above  those  who  usually  break 
ground  in  such  an  undertaking,  t>eing 
mostly  professional  men  ;  and  with  a 
scarcity  of  mechanics  or  men  bred  to 
agriculture,  it  is  no  wonder  difficulties 
were  encountered,  which  might  have 
been  avoided  had  there  been  a  larger 
proportion  of  emigrants  of  the  quaUtj 
alluded  to. 

But,  to  trace  all  these  misfortunes  to 
their  source,  they  originated,  we  are  of 
opinion,  in  the  want  of  a  systematio 
plan  of  proceeding,  and  in  having  no 
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body  of  men  resident  In  London  to 
urge    tlieir    interests    and    anticipate 

'  iht'ir  difficulties  on  all  occasions*  In 
this  respect  the  South  Austral ian  colony 

I  Bus  been  ijot  up  in  a  more  ;4rttst*like 
munncr,  and  to  this  a  great  jirnporlion 
©f  lis  prosperity  is  owing;.  Tiie  coin- 
missionera  for  the  colony  of  South 
Austnilia  had  as  strong  motives  as  the 

ju  colonists    themselves    to    promote   its 

[Buccess,  Their  character  aa  men  of 
prudence  an^j  foresight  vras  at  stake, 
and  the  responsibility  they  incurred 
Has  of  a  inost  serious  nature,  and, 
what  is  not  without  its  weight,  tlieir 
pride  as  philanthropists  and  political 
economists  was   stimulated    to   acquit 

>  tliemselves  well.  In  the  new  colony 
no  compldnU  of  famine   have   been 


heard.  Pfeparations  had  been  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  emigrants  as 
they  arrived,  and  the  high  price  cif  land 
prevented  them  from  dilfiiising-  theni^ 
Bolve*  over  the  cnuntrj?  before  their 
Sficiety  hud  attuined  jtity  degree  of 
stiibilJty*  In  addition  to  this,  the  South 
Austrulian  commissioners  have  most 
perseveringly  kept  iheir  institution 
before  the  public  ;  its  principles  have 
been  discussed  in  every  newspaper  and 
ma^razine  ;  and  while  it  is  advancing 
with  unexampled  rapidit)-  in  population 
and  wealth,  its  superior  repntatioii  has 
tended  po^verfully  to  deflect  emigrants 
from  Western  Australia,  when  they 
might  settle  in  the  latter  colony  with- 
out encountering  any  of  the  dimeultlcs 
which  etnbtLrraMed  the  first  settlers. 


A    PAIR   OF  IRISH   BOOKS. 
K  CROKBR*S  POPULAR  SONGS  OP  IRELAND.*— 2,  LADY  CUATTGRTON's  RAMBLES* 

**  *Tii  Iba  Ueautifulleat  country  that  ever  yei  was  seen, 

Wbera  they're  haogiag  men  and  wonit*a  for  the  wearin*  of  the  green." 


Thb  cngao-ing  Miss  La  Creevy  in 
Nicholas  Nickleby  has  satisfactorily 
shown  that  there  arc  but  two  schools 
of  portrait  painting"  in  existence — the 
serious  and  the  smirk.  Whatever  is 
not  one  must  inevitably  be  the  other 
of  these — middle  course  there  is  none. 
Now,  without  for  a  moment  detracting 
from  the  originality  of  the  observation, 
1  would  beg  to  observe  I  bat  the  manner 
I  in  which  poor  Ireland  has  been  painted 
'  for  years  past  has  long  sincf^  su^rgested 
•ueli  It  thought  to  my  mind ;  and  1  would 
appeal  to  *he  ninyor  of  Cork,  Mr* 
Nolan,  my  curate,  and  several  other 
lespectrtble  individuals,  if  I  have  not 
frequently,  in  conversation  with  them 
both  before  dinner,  and  after,  made  the 
remark. 

With  one  class  of  writers  we  are  all 
miserable,  wretched,  half-starved  crea- 
tures— our  only  pastime,  till  the  crop 
comes  in,  being  fdkin^'  a  Protestant  or 
roiisling  a  R*jctor,  wiihoot  any,  the 
vaguest  ideas  of  law*  or  justice — living 
ever  in  debt,  and  dying  **  like  a  horse^ 
vith  our  shoes  on," 

With  the  other  we  are  induslrions, 
inlelligpnt,  happy*ininded,  and  hcMicst 
*^*;ratpful  fur  kindnesses  and  long- 
anffering  under  misrule — our  greatt'st 
failing  consisting  in  the  fact,  liiat  we 
arc  satisfied  with  liitle,  and  occasionally 
r  very  happy  with  less.     Such  are  our 


portraits  as  sketched  by  all  the  artists 
to  whom  we  have  been  sitting  for 
centuries  ;  and  I  woylil  challenge  you 
to  produce  one  who  has  not  painted 
us,  either  **ieriijus  or  smirking/'  One 
expends  every  epithet  of  the  language 
to  represent  our  country  as  a  kind  of 
Ely&ium  upon  earth — iind  the  oiher, 
like  our  great  national  poet,  pronounces 
Ireland  a  beantilul  country  to  live 
out  of. 

For  ourselves — and  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood we  are  reckoned  no  mean 
authority  upon  many  suiyt-cts — our 
mind  is  not  m;\de  up  :  we  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  we  have  great 
capabilities^ — that,  is  a  **  hig  phra!»e  we 
learned  at  the  assixes — and  are  often 
disposed  to  indulge  in  a  sanguine  vein, 
as  we  contemplate  the  increasing  peace 
and  prosperity  of  late  years,  influenced, 
doubtless,  by  the  rfsisiance  to  rent  and 

tithes  —  two    shameful    imposts and 

those  generous  guol  deliveries  of  our 
never- lo*be-lofgfitten  viceroy.  These, 
indeed,  appear  to  ns  the  great  secrets 
of  goveriting  Ireland^  whose  evils  we 
firmly  feel  are  agrarian,  not  political — 
not  agrarian  in  that  Rbi<ur4  sense  of 
Sadler  and  Inglis,  who,  in  thtir  igno- 
rance, raved  and  ranted  about  "short 
leases  and  cottier  lenemtiils.**  No 
such  thing.  The  evil  lies  in  the  exac- 
tion of  a  rent — the  sweat  of  ihe  poor 
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man's  brow — that  goes  to  pamper  the 
rich    man's   meal.       What,   we   would 

ask,  did  my  Lord  do  for  farmer 

Doyle,  that  he  should  give  him  his 
potatoes  and  wlieat :  and  the  same  of 
(itht'S.  And  as  to  that  vile  infringement 
of  personalliberty — imprisonment  in  a 
gaol — talk  of  British  freedom  after 
that !  Besides,  just  think  of  the  grand 
jury  rates  those  ^ame  gaols  cost.  When 
we  were  a  gossoon,  some  five  and  fifty 
years  since,  wo  will  remember  holding  . 
an  argument  with  Darby  Ilanigan,  our 
schoolmaster,  on  tliis  head.  Darby 
used  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  half- 
penny entrance  for  every  boy,  for  his 
share  of  the  birch  rod,  whose  benefit 
he  was  sure  one  day  to  reap,  we  argued 
that  we  preferred  spending  the  money 
in  gingerbread,  and  declining  all  claim, 
and  lien,  upon  the  rod  then  and  in 
future.  Make  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  gaols,  and  think  of  the 
saving  to  the  poor  man,  not  to  speak 
of  the  comfort. 

My  Lord  Ebrington,  you  have  just 
landed,  they  tell  me,  and  if  you  are 
not  going  away  soon,  will  you  make  a 
trial  of  these  methods  a  little  longer? 
for  besides  being  a  **  heavy  blow  and  a 
great  discouragement  to  Protestant- 
ibm,"*  as  your  friends  say  in  the  House, 
you  will  find  that  they  will  bear  very 
heavily  on  property  altogether.  No- 
thing will  remedy  absenteeism  so  soon 
as  a  man's  having  no  receipts  from  his 
agent — there  is  one  evil  remedied. 
Nothing  will  make  men  feel  the 
miseries  of  Ireland  so  soon,  or  so  efl'ec- 
tually,  as  a  little  fellow-suffering.  Let 
Lords  Donouglimore  and  Mount  Cashel 
go  to  bed  supperless  for  a  few  even- 
ings, and  we  will  hear  them  then  on 
the  state  of  the  country. 

You'll  not  have  then  to  complain  of 
a  long  calendar  at  the  assizes — for 
there  will  be  no  jails.  Nor  any  back- 
wardness to  convict  in  the  jury — for 
they  will  be  no  prisoners. 

Think,  only  think,  then,  of  what  a 
figure  you'll  make  in  the  House,  if  any 
troublesome  fool  like  Lord  Roden  or 
Devonsher  Jackson  gets  up  and  asks 
for  papers  respecting  the  state  of  crime 
in  Ireland.  •'  There  are  none,**  says 
you. 

*'  No  papers  ?"    **  Devil  a  one." 

"  Nor  trials  ?"    «  Devil  a  trial." 

"  Nor  prisoners,  nor  commitments, 
nor  hangings,  nor  any  other  diversions 
for  the  grand  jury?" 

Maybe  you'll  not  triumph  over  the 
Tories  that  day. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the 
channels   through   which  you  will  be 


diffusing  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
plenty.  There  will  be  no  parsons, 
nor  tithe  proctors,  nor  educatioQ 
societies,  no  stipendiary  magistrates, 
no  peelers,  no  coroners.  I  am  drawing- 
no  delusive  or  imaginary  picture  of 
happiness  in  all  this.  Where  is  real 
pleasure,  fun,  and  joviality  to  be  found, 
if  it  be  not  in  an  Irish  fair  ?  What 
with  whiskey,  spoiiawn,  (broiled  beef,) 
fighting,  kissing,  singing,  yelling,  fid- 
dling, hugging,  and  crying,  the  whole 
population  is  engaged.  Such,  upon  a 
great  scale  will  be  the  state  of  the 
country  at  large,  from  Carrickfergus 
to  Cape  Clear.  It  will  be  all  Donny- 
brook,  and  Donnybrook  too,  without 
any  lord  mayor,  or  alderman  to  meddle 
and  interfere  with  it.  God  forgive  me, 
but  I  cannot  contemplate  such  a  pic- 
ture, like  a  loyal  subject  of  the  |>re8ent 
day,  my  heart  yearns  for  such  bless- 
ings upon  my  poor,  distracted  country. 
The  great  reproach  that  all  travellers 
have  heaped  upon  us  is,  that,  however 
other  nations  are  progressing,  Ireland 
is  Ireland  still.  Follow  up  Ithe  hints 
of  your  dear,  departed  predecessor,  my 
lord,  and  the  devil  a  man  will  throvr 
this  in  our  teeth,  for  they'll  not  knovtr 
us  from  South  Sea  Islanders.  Those 
who  amused  themselves  by  tracing  our 
origin  from  the  Phenicians,  had  better 
lose  no  time,  for  there  will  not  be 
many  tracks  to  guide  them  a  fevtr 
years  hence;  for  as  the  quarts  and 
tumblers  dance  and  set  to  each  other 
as  the  table  shakes,  in  the  chorus  of  a 
drinking  song,  so  will  the  very  round 
towers  tremble  in  the  general  hilarity 
of  the  island.  But  why  indulge  suca 
dreams  of  happiness  ?  English  influ- 
ences still  prevail  over  and  disgrace  us, 
and  the  very  books  upon  our  table  are 
in  that  language.  But  what  is  all  this  ? 
— we  have  upset  our  tumbler  of  punch 
upon  Lady  Chatterton — so,  while  we 
are  drying  her  ladyship,  let  us  have  a 
peep  at  little  Crofton  Crokcr,  for  a  plea- 
sant bit  of  a  leprechaun  he  is.  **  Popular 
Songs  of  Ireland,''  he  calls  his  book. 
The  phrase  is  half  a  tautology,  for 
what  songs  are  not  popular  songs  in 
Ireland,  except  the  "  Boyne  Water," 
and  "  Croppies  lie  down  ?"  and  even 
these,  they  say,  there  are  some  de- 
praved wretches  who  sing  also. 

Croker  begins  his  book  by  a  ram- 
bling, straggling  preface — half  histori- 
cal, half-critical,  all  nonsensical — about 
where  he  has  got  his  melodies.  The 
only  diflficulty  we  could  ever  see  in  the 
matter  is,  where  to  stop  collecting. 
The  songs  of  Ireland  might  be  pub- 
lished, like    the  abridgment   of  the 
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itatutes,  in  6fty  vnlumes  folio,  and  afler 
all  wc  would  cn^'Ui^e  to  supply  un  ap* 
peiidix  of  len  more.  Tho  (jmises  of 
St.  Patrick  come  first.  Church  und 
State,  says  tlie  ritual  ;  but  why  not 
bej^in  with  the  Iftdte^,  Crofloti  ?  "  Place 
nux  damex"  weost'd  to  say  at  StOmcr*«, 
when  we  were  Situdyiusr  the  Humani- 
ties J  however,  we  most  ttike  liiiu  ai 
wc  fiod  him.  Of  the  three  caiilicles  in 
honour  of  the  saint,  the  only  really 
good  one  ts  that  by  Mag-inii,  and  tbr- 
nierly  published  in  Blackwood's  Mag:a- 
zine.  This  is  indeed  an  eiccelleut 
chant,  aud  nothing  can  exceed  the 
verse  in  which  the  tustes  of  ihe  people 
at  this  day  ore  traced  to  an  ancient 
miracle  of  the  church. 

'*  You've  liCArdi  I  rnppoft#,  lonf  n^o. 

How  the  sinnke«.  In  a  mminor  moat  itDtt'Ct 
H«  laRTched  to  tlw?  Cwurity  Mayu, 

And  triiikdlod  ih^va  into  tli'  Atlantic. 
Hencf ,  iii>t  tti'  UAi*  water  for  drinks 

Ttie  ppople  of  Ireland  dotcrrufn«i : 
'M'tth  mighty  gf>od  reason,  I  tlihiV, 

Since  St.  Patrick  tia«  filWd  It  tvttti  ri^riciiu* 

Aud  ripers,  and»ui*ti  other  stuffr' 

We  shall  not  track  our  author 
tLrough  his  twaddling  and  tirtsonie 
euliigies  upon  shamrocks  and  potatoes, 
but  come  at  once  to  the  true  source  of 
Irish  iti^piratbn  t^^the  mountiiin  dew. 
And  here  let  m  once  for  all  cuter 
our  protect  agahist  the  spirit  aud  style 
of  Crofton*s  volume.  This  chapter,  the 
raoet  important  one  of  the  volume, 
commences  with  au  extiact  from  Bar- 
row—  Wheel-Barrow,  liS  he  is  called, 
most  properly,  for  Ills  racketty,  cai- 
driviug,  and  moat  absurd  tou/  round 
Ireland  in  three  weeks,  or  something 
like  that.  What  an  authority  upon 
poliecn — what  an  opinion  upon  punch. 
The  poor,  innocent  Cockney,  that 
could  not  tell  the  dilTerenee  between 
parliament  and  ihe  small  still,  h  re* 
i'erred  to,  and  by  an  Irishman,  too,  on 
Much  a  suliject.  Shame  upon  thee, 
little  Crofiy — have  ye  no  decency  y 

But  it  U  evideiit  that  he  knows  little 
or  nothing  of  the  matter  himself  by  the 
selections  which  follow.  We  tind  none 
of  thuse  racy,  mellow,  old  sono-s.  ttnil 
gladden  the  heart  and  warm  tiie  lifc^i 
blood.  Far  from  it  ;  the  few  he  gives 
are  poor,  washy,  sHp-$!op  concerns, 
that  never  were,  never  could  be,  popu- 
lar in  Ireland  or  v^ny  where  else* 
Where  is  that  (jlorinus  old  chant 
**The  Ju^  of  Punch  ?''  where  the 
•*  Cruiikeeu  Lawn  ?*"  breathiug  a  seu- 
I  timent  so  natural  and  pious  withal,  as 
;  in  the  verse** 


**  And  whf'n  jrrun  di»ath  appeirf,  Iti  a  hw  but 
plHHfjiiit  yi'ar*, 
A  nd  UlU  me  tliut  my  i^laja  U  U  run, 
I'il  Qin^r— Bf  |ir(ini!<  yoa  kyiivc,  for  ffTe*t  Biu?rlins 

To  iiikt^   niiutticr   Crulskeen    Laitd,   Lawn, 

To  luke,'*  &tu 

Compare  this  and  the  other  verses, 
which  we  know  yon  are  singing'  to 
yourself  by  this  time,  with  the  trashy 
St nif  about  "joys  of  wine  "  "spark ling- 
juicer  aud  the  other  beastly  nonsense 
be  quotes,  and  then  read  the  follow*- 
ing  :-^ 

"  There  seems  a  natural  and  instinctive 
fondn^53  in  the  inhnytnnts  of  damp  and 
mountainous  places  for  nrdent  spmta ; 
aiiJ,  perhaps,  every  where,  in  vacant  and 
unemployed  mind*,  there  is  ijimilar  fond- 
ness ;  fur  a  love  of  sensation  seems  the 
strongest  appetite  or  passion  of  our  nature. 
For  the  purpose  of  speedy  intoxication 
tDhiikesf  **  ttftptrlative  ;  and  when,  to  phy- 
sical and  other  geoeral  causes,  are  arlded 
the  more  powerful  moral  ones  of  hh  con- 
dition, it  is  little  wonderful  tlmt  the  Irish 
peasant  should  seek,  in  the  Letheim 
draught,  oblivions  happiness  ;  and  regard 
the  inventor  of  his  beloved  liqtior  as  a 
gruater  benefactor  than  Ceres  and  Trip- 
tolemus  put  together." 

Oh,  blessed  Virgin  I  to  think  that  any 
man,  at  the  present  civilized  period  of 
tlie  world,  should  set  about  an  ejipkna* 
tion  of  why  "people  like  whiskey.** 
Like  whiskey  ! 

Crolton,  my  friend,  "you  are  not'* . 

as  my  esteemed  old  companion  Max- 
well would  say — **  you  are  not  the  man 
for  Gal  way  ;**  and  if  you  can  do  no 
better  than  this,  we*ll  never  borrow 
money  to  drink  with  you.  1  wish 
you  heard  old  Major  Wemyss,  the 
district  paymaster  at  Cork,  sing  any 
one  of  his  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
staves  in  honour  of  strong  drink,  and 
you'd  uevcr  have  wriiten  this — or 
Hewion  Nixon,  of  Kilkenny,  that 
pleasant  fellow  that  sings  better  and 
ridi.s  harder  with  foihouiKls  than  any 
man  in  his  own  goud  county,  stone 
blind  though  he  be.  It  is  a  mercy 
to  him  tind  he  never  can  see  your 
liook,  and  we  liope  no  one  will  be 
cruel  enough  to  read  it  to  him.  Long 
life  to  yon,  llewB<m  ;  and  here's  your 
bcaUb  in  uiy  tilth  tumbler.  We  wish 
we  could  Season  it  by  hearing  you 
ouce  more  sing  your  own  beauttful 
ballad  begiuuing 

•♦  Arr»h.  Pn ncfl  Eater hjixy^ 
Kow  eafi*t  you  Im  isnay.'* 
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to  the  tune  of  "  Teddy  ye  gander.'* 
By  the  by,  who  is  "Teddy?"  In 
Croker  "  non  inventus,*'  I'll  be  bound  ? 
What  is  this  we  have  got  here  ? 

"  I'll  never  get  drank  any  more.*' 

Compare  this  empty  and  contemptible 
boast  with  the  beautiful  piety  and 
humility  of  the  following  :— > 

"  And  when  I'm  dead  and  In  my  grave, 
Ko  costly  monument  I'll  crave; 
But  make  my  grave  both  short  and'deep. 
And  a  jug  of  punch  at  my  head  and  feet*' 
Chorus— ••  Oh  I  a  jug  of  punch,'*  &c. 

Crofton,  if  it  wasn't  that  I  can't 
disoblige  the  editor,  who  asked  me  as 
a  favour  to  praise  you,  I  could 'not  go 
on  after  this.  And  this,  he  gravely 
informs  us,  was  sung  with  great  ap- 
plause at  a  temperance  society,  by  a 
man  named  Egan.  Without  stopping 
to  inquire  further  of  the  habits  of  such 
low,  contemptible  associations,  what, 
let  us  ask,  does  he  mean  by  **  applause?" 
A  great  jingling  of  tea-cups  and  rattling 
of  pewter  spoons,  doubtless  ;  but  for  a 
hearty,  full,  soul-fiHing  chorus  of  warm 
hearts  and  merry  voices,  the  poor,  pale, 
sickly,  dyspectic  devils  hadn't  it  in 
them.  Long  would  it  have  been  ere 
Maginn,  or  Mahony,  or  Maxwell  would 
have  included  such  a  whine  among  the 
"  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland." 

In  his  note  upon  *<  Barney  of  Ma- 
croom,"  Croker  remarks,  ••  it  is  diflBcult 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  whiskey  punch  which  may  be 
comfortably  discussed  at  a  sitting."  We 
sincerely  trust  it  is.  At  least,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  sit  down*  twice  with  the 
man  that  kept  a  score  of  it.  Put  a 
fire  under  the  pump,  said  old  Giles 
Dackson,  and  be  perpetually  bringing 
up  hot  water.  We  never  heard  of 
any  other  gauge  attempted  than  this 
one.  To  think  of  an  allusion  to  a 
temperance  society  in  a  work  called 
the  **  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland !"  It 
is  fortunate  for  our  old  friend  T— — , 
the  rector  of  Carrickmacross,  that  the 
Lord  sent  for  him  before  he  read  this. 
He  never  would  have  held  his  head  up 

after.     Poor  T ,  his  testimony  in 

regard  to  strong  drink  would  not  have 
supported  Croftons.  I  must  tell  ye 
a  story  about  him.  When  the  Duke 
of  Richmond — the  only  lord  lieutenant, 
after  all,  we  ever  really  had — was 
making  one  of  his  little  excursions  in 
Ireland,  he  chanced  to  spend  some 
days  with  Lord  Blayney.  Now,  though 
the  lord  himself  was  a  very  respectable 
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pull  at  the  decanter,  he  was  nothing  at 
all  compared  with  the  duke.  **  What 
will  become  of  me  ?"  says  Lord  Blay- 
ney— "  there  is  no  one  here  fit  to  drink 
with  his  grace,  and  I'll  be  ruined  en- 
tirely if  he  goes  to  bed  dry.  Major 
Hitchcock  is  laid  up  in  the  barracks, 

with  leeches  on  his  head,  and  T n, 

they  tell  me,  is  at  the  visitation." 

The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more 
puzzled  he  was ;  till  at  last  he  deter- 
mined to  send  an  express  for  the  rector 
to  Armagh,  where  they  caught  him 
just  going  to  dine  with  the  primate, 
for  he  preached  the  visitation  sermon 
that  morning. 

His  reverence  knew  what  was  meant, 
and,  making  an  excuse  to  the  arch- 
bishop, set  off  with  all  speed  to  Castle- 
blaney.  He  just  got  in  when  they  had 
finished  dinner  ;  but  little  he  cared  for 
that ;  there  was  plenty  of  port,  and 
and  some  very  crusty  old  hermitage, 
and  he  soon  consoled  himself.  Well, 
a  pleasanter  evening  never  was  heard 
tell  of  than  they  passed.  T-— ~  told 
some  of  his  best  stories,  and  the  duke 
laughed  so  heartily  that  he  nearly  cried, 
and  at  one  time  he  fell  down,  and  they 
were  all  frightened,  thinking  it  was 
apoplexy,  for  he  was  nearly  blue  in 
the  face  ;  but  it  was  only  laughing ; 
and  small  blame  to  him  to  laugh,  for 
Billy  T—  was  sitting  upon  thenearth 
rug,  singing  Lazarus  and  Dives  in  such 
a  way  as  would  half  kill  the  chapter 
and  all  the  prebends  if  they  heard 
him. 

Well,  at  a  little  after  two  o'clock 
they  were  all  under  the  table,  except 
his  grace  and  the  rector. 

"  Now,  Mr.  T ."  said  the  duke, 

''you 'know  the  ways  of  the  house. 
Could  we  have  a  little  of  something 
warm  ?" 

*'  By  all  manner  of  means,*  said  the 
other,  ringing  a  private  bell  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  which  was  always 
a  sign  for  spirits  and  hot  water — "and 
I  was  only  waiting  for  your  grace  to 
say  the  word,  for  I'm  getting  a  little 
husky.     Port  is  a  mighty  dry  wine," 

The  materials  came  in,  and  at  a  little 
past  four  his  grace  gave  in,  and  lay 
down  on  the  carpet,  and  T— «  went 
home  across  the  fields,  looking  as  fresh 
as  a  rose,  and  with  a  great  appetite  for 
breakfast. 

Well,  this  went  on  for  three  evenings^ 
and  the  duke  at  last,  who  never  was 
beat  before,  could  not  help  feeling 
surprised  at  the  rosy  colour  and  plea- 
sant looks  of  the  rector*  when  ererjr 
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body  else  about  him  was  suffering  from 
the  late  hour&  and  bard  drinking^. 

**  T -,  you*re  a  wonderful  man  " 

eaya  bis  grace,    *'  Upon  my  conscleoce 
you  ought  to  be  a  bishop." 

'•  Ah»  I  d(m*t  know,  your  grace,"  said 

T ;  timidly. 

*'  But  you  oygbt,  tbough.  Do  you 
know,  you're  the  only  man  that  ever 
drank  me  down.  Aud  ye  have  a 
beautiful  voice.  We  must  see  about 
ye*  But  mind,  you  must  not  go  on 
this  way  :  no  healih,  no  conntitution 
could  st^nd  it.'* 

*'  Mine  is  getting  very  used  to  it  by 
this  lime,  ray  lord." 

"  BtJt  are  you  never  the  worse  for 
any  thing  you  take  ?** 
"  Never,  my  lord." 
"  Think,  now,  for  a  moment — never 
is  a  strong  wo  id,  and  you  must  have 
had  some  Eli  If  bouts  of  it  in  your  time. 
Pray,  now,  which  do  you  reckon  the 
hardest  night  you  ever  had  ?*^ 

"  Let  me  see.  Well,  then,  the 
severest  drink  I  ever  took  was  with 
bis  lordsfiip's  mother  there,  rest  her 
sowl,  for  she's  in  glory," 

"With    m^    mother,"    said    Lord 

^Playney,  starting  up.    *'  Why,  T , 

hat  are  you  at  now  ?     Do  you  know 
hat  you're  sayings  ?"" 
"  Perfectly   well,    my  lord,    and   I 
repeat  it.  that  was  the  hardest  night  I 
ever  got  through," 

•*  By  Jove,  this  is  good,"  said   the 

duke.     **  Now,   T^ ,  give   us  the 

account  of  that  same  evening,  for  Vm 
rather  curious  about  it," 

"  Willingly,  my  lordi  and  briefly,  too. 
I  was  dining  here  one  day  after  a  very 
Ijard  day*s  hunt — we  were  just  in  our 
fifth  bottle  of  claret,  getting  comfortable 
and  warm,  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,    your  face  to  the  slack." 


room,  fouind  myselft  after  some  serpen- 
tining, in  Lady  Blayney's  boudoir,  as 
she  used  lo  call  it.  There  she  was,  all 
alone,  drinking  tea  at  a  little  table,  as 
comfortable  as  might  be. 

*• '  Oh,  how  kind  of  you,  Mr.  T- / 

said  she,  as  I  came  in  j  *  you've  left  the 
dining-room  early.  May  I  offer  you  a 
cup  of  tea?' 

'*  I  never,  someway  or  other,  could 
refuse  any  thing  like  drink.  If  it  was 
an  apothecary,  I  believe,  himself,  who 
asked  me,  I'd  pledge  him  in  senna 
mixture — out  of  habit,  I  suppose.  So 
I  said  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
down  I  sat ;  and  sure  enough,  we 
bolh  set  at  it  in  right  earnest.  1  never 
drank  fairer  in  my  life  ;  filling  up  and 
cletiring  off,  just  as  if  I  was  in  the 
dinner- room.  Sixteen  cups  of  lea  my 
lady  finished  that  evening  ;  and  whea 
I  saw  that  she  was  hard  aground,  I 
called  for  the  seventeenth,  and  took 
it  off  in  a  bumper.  But,  will  you 
believe  it,  that  nighVs  hard  drink  I 
never  recovered  for  tliree  months ; 
but  then  1  have  a  safe  conscience  about 
it,  fir  /  always  drank /air** 

Now,  Crofton,  there  was  a  picture 
of  a  pleasant  man,  and  a  good  :  that 
was  a  real  BiUical,  and  liked  bis 
tipple  ;  and  not  one  of  your  modern, 
whey-faced,  thin-nosed  generation,  that 
pray  for  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
petition  for  the  **  bitther  observance  of 
the  Sabbath."  Rest  bis  soul,  he's 
gone  now.  I  hope  and  trust  they  put 
up  the  monument  to  him  they  pro- 
mised in  Armagh  cathetlral,  which, 
after  enumerating  his  titles,  virtues, 
&c»  concluded  in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  Giles  Dackfion,  "  Ye  might 
drink  with  him  it»  a  coal-hole,  with 
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when  a  servant  came  to  say  that  some 
one  wanted  to  see  me  at  the  door. 

*•*  Send  him  off,  then,'  said  my  lord, 
*  this  is  no  time^ * 

" '  But  it  may  be  parish  business,' 
said  L 

"  *  The  more  reason,  you  can*t  do 
any  thing  now.* 

**  *  I  wager  ten  pound*  it^s  some  news 
of  Cathogue,*  (one  of  the  best  hounds 
in  the  pack,  that  strayed  from  us  in 
the  morning,)  said  old  Nicholson. 

*••  Muyhe  your  right,*  said  I,  jumping 
up  at  once,  and  rushing  out  of  the 
room  into  the  hall,  where  I  was  prettily 
annoyed  to  see  ray  old  sexton  with  a 
cock-and-a-btdl  stt^ry  of  a  funeral.  I 
was  so  vexed  at  the  time,  that  as  I 
turned  to  go  back,  I  mistook  my  way, 
tnd  Instead  of  reaching  the  dining- 


But  to  coroe  back  to  Croker ;  he 
gives  us  next  a  very  Maud  line  chapter 
upon  what  he  calls  "  local  songs  j* 
quoting  one  from  Dr.  Brcnnao,  of 
whom  we  did  not  believe  so  tame  a 
thing  was  extant.  Brennan  was  a  droll 
dog,  and  could  himself,  if  he  were  not 
more  than  half-drunk,  have  written  a 
far  better  book  upon  the  Popular  Songs 
of  Ireland — ay,  and  sung  them,  too- 
th an  our  small  friend  Crofty  ; 

**  A  Conanughttniui 
Gi*tA  all  tliat  H(»  raii,t 
liia  impudmce  iiev^pr  liOJi  mifll-alll  I 

But  bully  andbatU-r; 
And  U\t  t&Vk  *B  of  hb  ktu  oud  h\»  plstul. 

,*♦  A  MuD'ter  luao" 
IscirJI  bypUn. 
Again  Md  sgiOn  he'U  entremt  you ; 
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ThoiiKh  you  ten  timet  refuse* 
He  his  object  purtuec, 
Wliirh  is,  nine  out  of  ten  times,  to  clieat  you. 

"An  Ulster  man 

Ever  means  to  trepan. 
He  watches  your  eye  and  opinion ; 

He'll  neVr  disagree 

Till  his  interest  it  be. 
And  insolence  marks  his  dominion. 

"  A  Leiuster  man 
Is  with  all  cap  and  can ; 

He  calls  t'other  provinces  knavct ; 
Yet  each  of  them  see. 
When  he  starts  with  the  three, 

That  his  distance  he  frequently  saves.** 

The  last  thing  we  heard  from  the 
doctor,  was  one  day  we  met  him  in 
Sackville-street,  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  A  very  well-known  Dublin 
shopkeeper,  with  his  very  tawdry 
spouse,  were  passing  at  the  moment, 
neither  looking  to  Brennan*s  eyes  at 
least,  very  remarkable  for  neatness  or 
propriety. 

"Look  at  K ,*•  said  he,  "look 

at  K— -^  and  his  wife,  with  the  Liffey 
before  their  door,  and  their  shop  full 
of  soap,  and  they're  the  dirtiest  pair  in 
Dublin." 

Brennan  was  a  hard-tongued  fellow, 
but  never  severe  without  being  witty. 
It  was  he  that  called  his  colleague 
Dr.  Ireland — from  a  certain  laudatory 
tendency  he  indulged  towards  his  own 
acts — •*  Erin  go  brag**  But  one  of 
his  best  hits  was  observing  of  another 
practitioner,  not  too  famed  for  unlimited 
hospitality,  •*  Do  you  see  that  fellow 
there — well,  now,  the  cat  would  get 
the  rheumatism  any  day  in  the  year  in 
his  kitchen  grate.** 

Brennan,  they  say,  was  educated  for 
the  priesthood;  but  we  can't  answer 
for  the  truth  of  it.  The  story  goes, 
that  old  Bishop  Plunket  pronounced 
unfavourably  upon  him  in  these  words 
— *'  I  have  probed  him  in  teologi/,  and 
found  him  mitriity  dewicicnt^ 

Talking  of  local  songs,  where  is  that 
first-rate  one, 

"  Oh !  Kilm  array,  Mac  Mahon's  a  place  yon 

might  bless. 
Where  whiskey  costs  nothing,  and  buttermilk 

l0S8?" 

We  have  been  looking  for  it  in  vain 
this  half  hour,  and  stumbled  upon 
notliiiig  better  than  the  **  Kiiruddery 
Hunt,  which,  after  all,  is  the  only 
hunt  alluded  to  in  the  entire  volume. 
The  "Queen's  County  Hunt,"  that 
beautiful  old  song,  is  never  mentioned; 
and  we  wager  a  keg  of  Cork  whiskey 
the  author  never  heard  of  Mudderidero 


in  his  life,  and  jet  it  is  a  sweet  ballad, 
and  a  moving — 

*<  Kneel  down  there,  and  any  a  prayer. 

Before  my  hounds  shall  eat  ye.'* 
**  I  have  no  prayer,**  the  Fox  replied, 

"  For  I  was  bred  a  Quaker.** 

Then  comes  poor  Reynard's  will,  dis- 
posing of  all  his  effects  and  chattels. 
At  last  he  concludes  with 

**  My  teeth  so  sharp,  I  here  beqneath 

To  the  reverend  Simon  Palmer ; 
His  wife  has  a  tongtie  that  will  match  tiien  wdl, 

8he*8  a  devil  of  a  seold,  Ood  d-— o  h«r.** 

Where  b  that  sweet  and  melting  little 
song— 

**  Adlen,  ye  shining  dalsiea» 
I*ve  loved  ye  well  and  long  V* 

Where,  in  fact,  are  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  popular  sonn 
illustrating  the  habits  of  the  people, 
their  feelings,  and  their  affections*- 
which  every  country  road  and  every 
mountain  "boreen**  ring  and  re-echo 
with.  Every  striking  and  prominent 
feature  of  the  land  seems  to  be  passed 
over  in  his  selection,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  priesthood  has  not  one 
ode  in  their  commemoration.  We 
wish  we  had  him  for  a  week  at  Car- 
rigaholt,  before  his  second  edition  be 
called  for,  and  we'd  try  and  read  him 
a  few.    Did  he  ever  hear  of— 

**  Oh  t  Father  Molloy  *s  the  sprig  of  a  boy. 

At  chapel  on  Sunday  morning 
Yon  might  see  that  divine,  in  i 

His  reverend  person  adorning. 


*'  Do  yon  ever  think  of  any  yonnf 

Tell  me  the  truth,  I  charge  ye ; 
For  if  you  do,  it's  a  carnial  sin. 

Ye  only  should  think  of  your  dargy. 

**  Oh !  Saint  Agnes  invoke,  give  your  ttoBradi  a 
stroke. 
Say  a  pater  and  two  Ave  Maries*' 

But  the  rest  is  professional.  Mean- 
while, why  has  Croflon  omitted  every- 
thing complimentary  to  us  as  a  people, 
**  great,  glorious,  and  free"  as  we  are? 
Not  a  single  patriotic  effusion  can  we 
detect  in  his  book  worth  the  mention. 
We  must  certainly  send  him  a  copy  of 
old  Finucane*8  song  for  his  next  edition. 

"  Perhaps  a  recruit 
Might  chance  to  bhoot 

Great  General  Buovaputa.** 

It*s  a  sweet  thing  when  well  aung ; 
meanwhile  we  must  hasten  on.    Ones* 
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more,  iheu,  we  protest  against  a  vo- 
lume of  popular  f?0Tii;s  of  Ireliind,  in 
w^iicb  "  The  ni^4it  before  Lurry  was 
stretched''  ts  omiiled  from  motives  of 
refiiitrment.  VVImt  wiis  «^ver  more 
popular  ill  Ireland  ifmt  Has  song-,  un- 
less it  lie  tiiFj  ^iriier  ot  ii,  Tlie  idea 
of  the  bot>k  was  cert  j inly  d  ja;oml  one, 
but  tiie  rxeciitino  shrjuld  hiive  fallen 
inUj  far  diti'tireiit  h<*n<|jj,  Wiiere  was 
f'arWtori,  or  Lover,  when  it  was 
thi>nvflit  uf? 

We  have  done  now,  and  aorry  we 


are  to  have  so  done,  for  our  talent  is 
for  pniiae,  not  the  opposite  ;  but  just 
at  this  moment,  with  a  poor  luw  and 
new  tithe  net  hnii^iuff  over  na,  we 
wrnild  have  ifladly  hailed  any  cJfort  to 
dispel  our  meUncholy  j  *'  IjhV  still,'*  in 
the  words  of  the  great  poet — 

'* we  rau^^t  fivilif  d<j  tHii'  hrst  wp  can, 

WJtb  fnir  pr^rb^et^  niid   uuf  wtikkt^y,  audi  vut 
»|riUttiiff  Drtii/* 

and  hope  for  the  best. 


2.   LADY    CHATTEBTON'JS    RAMBLES    IN    TlIC   SOUTH    OF    IRKLAN0.* 
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Wb  now  come  to  Lady  Chaltertonp 
whom,  owing  to  our  libation,  we  have 
1 1  e  L'l  ected  al  I  t  b  i  s  i  i  rn  e,  Tb  e  re  a  re  f  e  vv 
thing[5  we  like  belter — **  jjrifst  though 
we  be*' — than  a  tour  by  a  Indy.  There 
i«  a  freshness  an  originaUty,  *i  delicute 
observnnee  of  all  the  snriiller  and  finer 
truits  of  Inimau  nalitre  in  woman,  which 
no  »nan  ever  possesses — besides  thut, 
from  a  hij^her  tone  of  moral  feeling 
and  th.it  aMraclion  from  the  contliet- 
m^  intlncnce!*  of  society,  ihey  come  to 
the  consideration  of  iheir  subject  with 
frfwer  preindiees,  and  tho^e  of  a  far 
better  and  mure  ejtaUed  character. 
We  exclude  from  our  pre*ient  dictum 
all  such  p**opl<*  as  Frances  Troll  ope, 
(who  wc  bciir,  h  a  man,)  M\ss  ALir- 
tinedu.  ^c.,  and  speak  only  of  what 
the  Utf*  Mr*  Coyle  called  "  fcm^ile 
woiu**n.'* 

*•  Rambles  in  the  South  of  Ireland" 
— welb  Lady  Chalt enon,  here's  your 
very  sincere  good  beiitth,  aT*d  hmor  iife, 
«nd  rouoy  very  rosy-cbeekeJ,  ctirly- 
l  heailed  little  Chatiertima  tn  ye,  for 
f  even  the  tUle  of  your  volume,  **  Rambles 
in  ilie  South  of  Ireland P  It  is  no 
Bmall  [iraise  to  you  tliat  yon  have  had 
courii^e  to  break  through  the  absurd 
l*iutine  of  the  travelling  mob,  who  nre 
Feen  on  every  day  uf  the  wi^tk  from 
May  till  Octt)ber,  thronging^  the 
Tower  Stciir*.  with  a  consuls  pass- 
port and  John  MuiTay's  hand-book, 
un  a  rrusadi^  up  the  Rliine,  or  itnwu 
the  Danube,  to  be  chekilerl  by  Jew 
money -chanjrnrs,  lacpiai*  de  places, 
hoteUkeepfT4,  and  tfuirlcs,  and  come 
back  ]ipunylc$?,  with  a  sumgifled  lade 
on  your  niL^ht-cdp,and  a  French  dancing 
master  f.tr  a  son-indaw*  We  are  (ar, 
very  far,  from  uudermting  the  advan- 


taeres  of  foreijjn  travel :  we  rambled  & 
little  ourselvoB,  and  liked  it.  We  give 
eveiy  credit  to  the  increased  powers  of 
obaervaiion,  the  greater  tact  in  society, 
the  more  liberalised  views  of  those 
who  have  seen  jind  lived  in  other  lands  ; 
but  for  the  mere  purposes  of  summer 
recreation — lor  the  simple  intention  of 
pa^sin^  u  few  summer  mouths  with 
jileiisure  and  improvement,  we  would 
luimhly  suggest  that  the  map  of  Ire- 
land should  occasionally  be  had  re- 
eon  rsL*  to  us  well  as  tlie  "  Guide  to 
Siutzerland;*  and  that  the  traveller 
who  possesses  noftiei  lilies  of  foreign!  an* 
guage  (and  there  are  a  few  such)  should 
al  least  weigh  the  advantages  on  the 
side  of  an  excursion  where  hnm[in  inter- 
course and  converse  are  attainable,  with 
that  where  he  ishxl  about  by  a  cheating 
cnmmissionaire,  like  a  muzzled  bear,  to 
stare  and  be  s^tared  at,  and  whose  most 
solid  results  are  In  the  fact,  that  he  sees 
what  his  guide-books  set  down  for  him, 
and  believes  his  laqmiis  de  place. 

Hut  to  fcturn  to  Ireland.  If  the 
traveller'?  object  be  scenery,  where, 
Irt  us  ask,  can  he  find  liner  or  more 
varied?  He  umst  be,  indeed,  fasti- 
dirius  who  eannot  rest  content  with  the 
calm  and  serene  beauty  of  KilUrney, 
the  awful  and  stupendous  grandeur  of 
Couucmara,  or  tlie  wild  and  fantastic 
form  of  our  eoast  from  the  Causeway 
to  Fair  Head.  Hear  Lady  Chatterton 
upon  this  head  :« 

**  I  nm  particularly  struck  with  tho 
rich  and  vivi-l  colourmg  of  the  Bcen<;ry  in 
Ireland  ;  when  the  sun  shines  after  one 
of  tliii  (requent  showers,  the  whole  land- 
scape rtisemUlcs  a  highly-linished  and 
freshly  varaUhed  picture,  not  by  any  welt- 
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known  master,  for  the  composition,  to 
tpeak  technically,  is  totally  different, 
though  1  think  quite  as  6ne,  as  any  ideal 
imagery  of  Claude,  Hobbima,  or  Pous»in. 
The  varieties  of  green  are  particularly 
lovely  ;  yet  there  is  never  too  much:  the 
eye  is  always  relieved  by  masses  of  rock 
of  a  dark  purple  or  reddish  brown,  which 
harmonise  perfectly  with  the  light  green 
tender  moss  or  darker  coloured  grass." 

Not  that  we  entirely  subscribe  to  the 
whole  of  the  passage.  We  have  seen 
features  and  figures  in  Irish  landscapes 
that  might  have  been,  either  for  colour, 
grouping,  or  effect,  the  subject  of  Sal- 
vator  Rosa;  and  we  well  remember  a 
sunset  on  the  Shannon,  below  Kilrush, 
where  the  dim  mistiness  of  the  Kerry 
shore— the  long  golden  light  upon  the 
sea — the  clear  reflection  of  the  green 
island  of  Scattery,  perfectly  brought 
to  our  mind  the  great  Claude  of  the 
Dresden  gallery. 

Where,  then,  to  the  shrewd  observer 
of  human  nature  is  there  such  a  field  ? 
Where  is  the  book  of  the  human  heart 
laid  so  open  before  him  as  in  Ireland  ? 
Where  do  passion,  feelings,  prejudices 
lie  so  much  on  the  surface  ?  and  where 
is  the  mystery  which  wraps  her  ano- 
malous condition  more  worthy  of  study  ? 
Where,  amid  poverty  and  hardship, 
are  such  happiness  and  contentment  to 
be  met  with  ?  Where  the  natural  and 
ever-ready  courtesy — the  kind  and 
polite  attention — the  freely-offered  hos- 
pitality, as  in  the  Irish  peasant?  In  a 
word,  where  is  self  most  forgotten,  in 
all  this  wide  and  weary  world  ?  We 
answer  fearlessly,  in  the  cabin  of  the 
poor  Irishman.  We  have  travelled  in 
most  countries  of  the  old  continent, 
and  much  of  the  new,  and  we  say  it 
advisedly,  we  know  of  nothing  cither 
for  qualities  of  heart  or  head,  to  call 
their  equal. 

«  I  wonder,**  says  Lady  Chattcrton, 
«*  that  those  who  like  to  see  and  study 
something  very  original  and  strange  do 
not  visit  Ireland  ;"  and  so  do  we  join 
in  the  surprise.  But  still  more  are  we 
amazed,  that  those  whose  time,  purees, 
and  pursuits  would  permit  such  a  visit, 
do  not  in  many  cases  prefer  such  a 
pleasing  recreation  to  their  profitless 
summer  ramble  on  the  continent.  We 
particularly  address  ourselves  to  that 
portion  of  the  travelling  world  who 
limit  their  conversation  abroad  by -the 
▼emacular,  and  ask  them— though 
Killarney  souwl  not  as  imposing  us 
Chamouni,  nor  Croagh  Patrick  as 
Mont  Blanc — do  you  not  think  that 
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there  is  something'  in  the  fact,  that  tou 
understand   and   fully  comprehend  all 
around  and  ai>out  you  in  the  one  casc> 
and  that  you  arc  a   very  ungil^ed  and 
helpless   creature  in  the  other  ?     We 
kiiotu,    and    know    thoroughly,     that, 
setting  aside  the  prospective  enjoyment 
of  recounting  to  their  friends  on  their  re- 
turn their  adventures  on  the  "  Pyrenean 
or  the  river  Po,*'that  their  foreign  tour 
is  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  one  to  half 
of  them.     They  detest  the  cookery — 
they  abuse  the  travelling — they  crumble 
at  the  cheating — they  rail  at  the  coin- 
age, and   are  dissatisfied    with  every 
thing  ;  yet  they  return  the  following 
year  to  the  scene  of  their  miseries  and 
mishiips,impelled  but  by  one  Impulse — 
to  say  they  were  at  Venice  or  Vienna, 
at  Paris  or  Naples ;   and   this   con* 
soles  them   for  all.     They  refuse  to 
eat  of  the  roast  sirloin  that  they  like,and 
which  suits  their  tastes  and  constitution, 
and  call  for  the  **  omelette  souffl^**  that 
they  abhor,   but  which   they  hear  is 
fashionable.     Such  is  exactly  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  nearer  beauties  of   Ireland    and 
Scotland  to  explore  the  well-travelled 
Simplon  and  the  Bartholomew  fair  of 
Lausanne. 

As  we  intend  to  return  to  this  sub- 
ject at  greater  length  and  in  another 
form  hereafler,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  notice  the  volumes  before  ui^  which 
abound  in  useful  illustraUons  in  support 
of  our  argument. 

We  pass  over  most  of  the  early  part: 
we  detest  legends  as  we  do  weak 
punch.  They  always  remind  us  of  the 
annuals,  and  the  Court  Journal^  and 
those  slip-slop  publications,  where  fairy 
tales,  told  in  bad  English  and  worse 
"  Irish,"  are  esteemed  true  pictures  of 
manners  and  feelings  ;  and  the  namet 
of  Brian  Ogc,  O'Donoghue,  &c.  bring 
a  cold  perspiration  over  us.  In  what 
age  the  great  O^Donoghue  flourished, 
says  Mr.  Weld,  (whom,  by-the-bye,  her 
ladyship  writes  **  Wild,")  is  not  easily 
determined.  We  are  sincerely  glad  of 
it,  and  the  man  that  gives  himself  any 
pains  to  make  it  out  will  have  no 
thanks  of  oura.  We  would  far  rather 
hear  something  of  the  times  we  live  in. 
For  instance,  the  following  picture  of 
Tralee  is  amusing  : — 

*'  Tralee  is  a  larirc,  and  apparently  a 
thrivinnr  town — although  I  observed  a 
most  begirarly  set  of  idlers  about  the  inn, 
who  seem  to  exist  upon  the  amusement 
afforded  by  the  constant  arrival  and  df>- 
parture  of  jaunting  cars  and    coachM. 
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P  We  hftd  written  to  bespeak  two  cars  niid 
lioraes,  to  lake  us  an  to  Dingle;  but,  as 
tisuiil  iu  Jreland,  nothing  was  rvady  when 
ii'e  arrived.  So  I  sat  Ht  tbe  inn  window 
for  nearly  one  bonr,  looking  at  the  figures 
bcnentbT  a^lminng  the  smiling  pliilo^ophy 
witb  which  the  poor  \i*retched  Leggdrs 
endured  tbeir  ever  recurriufit  diaappoiot- 
tnentA.  AluUilude*  of  dirty  hands  were 
constantly  thrust  out  in  begi^iug  wtliludo 
to  all  coiners  nod  goers,  but  few  Wf^re  tlie 
pence  thnt  gladdened  the  dingy  palmt !  A 
very  honebt  and  uaselQeh  spirit  pervades 
Irish  bt^ggar*.  However  tmall  tbe  sura 
may  be  that  one  of  tliem  receivts,  1  hiive 
always  observed,  that  it  seem*  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  contribution  to  a  common 
itock,  to  be  divided  between  them  ;  and 
this  even  when  there  has  been  no  stjpu- 
laltcm  to  that  e^ect  by  tbe  giver.  A 
penny  bestowed  tm  one  miserable  object 
always  causes  the  departure  of  four  ur  tivo 
others,  to  purchase  whiskey  or  potntoes  ; 
and  if  six  peace  be  given,  it  generally 
clearv  away  the  whole  crow  it  After 
numeroui  benedictions  of  *  long  lives/ 
*'  buppy  deiUhn,*  &c.|  have  been  uttered^ 
olT  go  tbe  clitmorous  throng/* 

What  mi  amusing  fraternity  they  are 

to  be  iure,  and  how  if  roll  and  humo- 

rotis  amid  all  their  rags  and  wretched* 

lliess!      Naas    was    the  greatest  **rc~ 

mion**     we    ever   recollect    of    them 

[found  the  coach  wheo  chaniring  horses. 

]  What  ti^^ures  were  there  ! — blind,  hitnc, 

[bait,  btimjj'baeked,  one-legged  and  iio- 

[legged,  fat  and  lean,  saucy,  simpering, 

[bull}  ing«  insinuating,  joking^   coaxings 

Iftud  orcjbiunaUy  curbing.     "  Maybe  the 

I  onld  lady  wi<l   the  glasses  h  not  goini; 

I  to  give  uie  something  ;  she's  her  h;ind 

[in  he T  bag.*'     **  Hotild  yer  prate.  Mall, 

[It's    liU   honour  in   the    red    whbkers 

rthut'li  do  it ;  glory  to  ye,  and  s»:nd  U3 

A    half|>enny  ;   I've  nine  orpbants,  and 

J  their    father    out   of    work    this    ten 

*•  The  beavrns  be  your  bed,  master, 
^ftnd  £;ive  us  a  little  sixpence/* 

These  and  such  like  areibe  addresses 
^011  every  side,  mingled  with  an  occa- 
laional  scramble,  tind  sometimes  a  figttt, 


As  regard?  tbe  former,  it  is  not  aingnilar, 
beio;:  only  the  more  like  *'  Gilead,"  of 
whicfi  we  arc  t<dd  in  Scripture — 
"  There  is  no  physician  there  T  The 
other  deficiency,  we  believe,  has  few 
parallels,  and  more*«  the  pity. 

Then  follows  some  account  of  the 
stdte  of  law  and  justice  in  the  good 
town,  that  appears  wonderfully  primU 
live  :— 

**  •  Law,  Sir,"  repented  the  man  of 
Dingle,  with  a  look  of  astonishment  and 
affright^  *  Law,  Sir?  we  never  mind  the  law 
jti  our  court*  We  judge  by  the  honesty 
of  the  ciite  that  comes  before  na  ;  and 
let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  that  if  every  court 
were  so  conducted,  there  would  be  but 
few  attorneys^  and  the  country  would  be 
quiet  and  happy/ 

** »  But  tvhat  would  you  do  jf  any  persoa 
brought  an  attorney  these  twenty- twa 
long  miles  and  hilly  road  (from  Tralee), 
ntid  introduced  hi  in  into  your  court,  Rnd 
that  he  started  some  point«  of  Inw,  which 
riiquired  prc/fessional  skill  to  reply  to  ?' 

•*  *  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  myself,*  waa 
the  reply  to  this  apparently  perplexing 
question.  «  When  I  was  deputy  sove* 
reign,  two  fools  iu  tbii  town  employed 
ench  of  them  an  nttorney,  whom  they 
brought  nt  a  great  expense  from  Tralee- 
Wbeu  the  attorneys  went  into  court  and 
settled  them  selves  with  their  bags  and 
papers,  all  done  up  with  riid  bits  of  tape» 
uod  one  of  them  was  get  tint;  up  to  speak, 

•  Crier/  said  1,  *  command  silence.'  *  Si- 
lence in  tbe  court!'  says  he.  So  I  stood 
up,  and  looking  first  at  one  attorney,  and 
then  at  the  other,  I  said  with  a  solennii 
voire,  *  I  adjourn  tins  court  for  a  mouth/ 

*  God  save  tbe  King,'  baid  the  crier,  and 
then  Heft  them  all  ;  and  *  I  assure  you/ 
be  added,  *  that  from  that  day  to  this  no 
attorney  ever  ttppeared  in  our  court;  and 
please  God  we  never  will  mind  law  in  it, 
init  go  on  judging  by  the  honour  and  ho* 
nesty  of  the  cases  that  coma  before  ua.'" 

We  remember  aomething  far  better 
than  this  on  our  circuit  formerly.  Old 
Mills  that  used  to  go  the  north-west 
for  the  Chief  Justice  occa^ionnll?,   aU 


a  few  pence  are  thrown  among  the    wayi*  decided  the  cases  alternatefy  for 


^Crowd.     A  favourite  pastime  with  tbe 

young   Mitorneys  on   circuit  here  was, 

throwing  out   halfpence  belted  nearly 

,  ftd  hot  upon  a  tire  shovel,  which  being 

lewgerly  caught  at  and  speedily  relin- 

iiislied,    gave   lise   to     most    bloody 

kittles, 

DiNGKR,  which  she  introduces  by  a 

[?ery  pretty  and   picturesque  de.«crip- 

Llion,  she  mentioDS  as  having  neither  a 

eside&t  doctor,  nor  yet  an  attorney. 


the  pidintiff  and  defendant  It  saved 
hiu)  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  he  believed 
he  was  dispensing  "equal"  justice. 
Jnhnston  one  dsiy»  howpver,  was  coun» 
sel  in  a  case  for  a  plaintilT,  and  the 
preceding  tridl  having  been  given  in 
favour  of  a  phiintilf,  he  of  course  knew 
he  must  lose  his  cause.  So  he  addressed 
the  bench,  and  begged  a  proro^aitoDj 
which  being  refused  for  want  uf  sutfi- 
cient  grouQcl,  he  said,  "  Yout  lordship 
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having  just  decided  for  a  plaintiff,  I 
know  your  lordship's  sense  of  impar- 
tiality \vill  lead  you  to  pronounce  now 
for  tiie  defendant ;  and  so  we  had  rather 
wait  one  turn  more."  The  judj^e 
laut^Mied  heartily,  and  all  the  court,  and 
the  plea  was  admitted. 

Tiie  native  politeness  of  the  peasantry 
is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  these  vo- 
lumes, and  always  instanced  by  what 
is  ever  the  trut»  test  of  good  breeding 
— the  total  oblivion  of  self.  The  fol- 
low injr  short  description  of  a  mountain 
ramble  is  both  strikinjjly  illustrative  of 
this  as  well  as  of  the  light  and  sketchy 
style  in  which  the  whole  book  is  writ- 
ten : — 

«  That  I  might  have  plenty  of  time 
to  make  drawings  of  the  objects  and  in- 
BcriptioDs  I  started  off  at  hHlf-past  eight. 
My  conveyance  was  a  little  jingling  non- 
descript vehicle,  drawn  by  a  rough  pony, 
whose  solemn  pace  and  philosophical 
contempt  for  the  whip,  showed  that  he 
was  little  accustomed  to  convey  parties  of 
pleasure  to  view  antiqaities.  We,  or 
rather  he,  (the  horse)  was  driven  by  our 
grave  friend  the  waiter,  a  sort  of  matter- 
of-fact,  yet  good-humoured  man  of  all 
work  to  the  inn  ;  who  clambered  up  the 
little  dickey,  and  perched  himself  on  its 
narrow  summit,  with  a  degree  of  trembling 
caution  which  made  me  apprehend  he 
would  find  as  much  diflSculty  in  keeping 
his  own  seat,  as  in  driving  the  horse.  I 
expected  this  the  more  surely,  from  hav- 
ing seen  our  experienced  and  able  jingle- 
roan  from  Tralee  pitched  off  his  box,  and 
deposited  under  the  wheels  of  the  jaunt- 
ing-car, by  one  of  those  tremendous  jolts 
which  are  of  such  common  occurrence  on 
these  roads. 

«♦  However,  to-day  our  route,  for  the 
first  two  miles  was  along  the  high  road 
to  Tralee,  and  by  dint  of  sage  advice, 
which  I  suddenly  felt  competent  to  give  re- 
lative to  the  noble  art  of  driving,  by  often 
telling  my  charioteer  not  to  hold  him«elf 
so  tight  on  by  the  reins,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  administering  a  sharp  whipping 
to  the  horse.  &c.  /fee,  we  got  on  three 
miles  the  first  hour  without  accident. 

*«  But  beyond  this  the  good  road  did 
not  last  ;  we  came  to  a  narrow  stony 
track,  with  a  deep  ditch  full  of  black 
water,  on  either  side,  in  one  or  other  of 
which  the  pony  seemed  much  inclined  to 
take  refuge.  Wo  then  came  to  a  broad 
but  apparently  shallow  river,  over  which 
there  was  no  bridge. 

«  '  Are  you  sure  this  is  the  way  to 
Kinard?'  I  inquired  of  the  trembling 
waiter,  who  looked  with  great  dismay 
upon  the  rusling  stream  that  barred  our 
passage. 


«  At  this  moment  of  dilemma,  when  I 
saw  by  the  grave  blank  vnnge  of  our 
waiter-coachman  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter,  a  countryman  came 
galloping  along  the  riverside.  I  inquired 
of  him  whether  we  must  pass  the  river  to 
get  to  Kinard  ;  he  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  Enirlish,  but  the  waiter  made 
him  comprehend  in  Irish  what  we  wished 
to  know. 

**  The  countryman  was  evidently  much 
surprised,  and  wondered  wliat  could  in- 
duce a  lady  to  visit  such  a  remote  place  at 
Kinard.  He  pointed  to  a  little  vilhige 
half  way  up  the  ruirtfed  mountain  before 
us,  and  gave  our  driver  to  understand  that 
we  must  cross  the  river  to  get  there. 

(*  Now,  though  I  was  willing  to  be 
jolted  or  to  walk  any  distance  on  dryland 
to  see  my  favourite  Ogham  stones,  I  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  encountering  that 
rough  stream,  and  being  upset  in  the 
water.  The  countryman,  who,  like  most 
Irish  peasants,  was  both  good-natured 
and  quick  of  apprehension,  soon  divined 
my  fears  ;  and  to  show  that  the  water 
was  not  so  deep  as  to  float  the  carriage, 
he  rode  over  and  back  again,  at  the  laroe 
time  roakint^  me  a  sign  that  there  was  no 
dancTf^r.  But  the  water  appeared  deep 
and  full  of  large  stones,  and  I  therefore 
inquired  if  there  were  no  foot-bridge  over 
any  part  of  the  stream.  Of  course  there 
was  none,  for  what  would  this  primitive 
bare-footed  population  want  of  a  dry 
passage  over  the  river? 

*<  The  poor  countryman,  who  saw  that 
in  spite  of  all  his  representations  I  still 
feared  to  cross  the  stream,  made  the 
driver  ask  me  if  I  would  like  to  ride  over 
on  his  horse,  which  he  would  lead  through 
for  me.  I  gladly  accepted  the  poor  man's 
offer,  and  mounted  up  into  one  of  the 
empty  panniers,  which  were  slung  over 
the  horse*s  back.  But  what  was  now  to 
become  of  my  man  and  maid  ser%'ant« 
whom  I  had  brought  with  ne  in  the 
jingle  ? — and  then,  unless  the  vehicle 
could  iret  over  the  river  too,  I  despaired 
of  being  able  to  walk  all  that  way  op  the 
mountain  to  Kinard. 

**  However,  I  went,  feeling  ciHifident 
that  my  energetic  friend  would  devise 
some  means  of  getting  the  whole  party 
across.  I  was  not  wrong.  He  first  led 
the  jingle  over  empty,  to  prove  it  would 
not  upset,  and  then  took  it  back  for  ite 
terrified  driver  and  my  servants.  For 
this  service,  and  the  lonir  delay  it  caused 
him,  the  tattered  peasant  would  accept  no 
money !  With  a  profound  and  respectful 
bow,  and  a  smile  which  would  not  have 
ill-suited  a  gallant  of  the  court  of  Lonie 
the  Fourteenth,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
galloped  off." 
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^^m      Now,  ihaugb  we  thank  Lsidy  Chut- 

^V  !crt«n  for  coiumemurttiiiig"  m  ^lijiht  im 

^^g  incident,    wliich  rruiksi  ^i   UMi   in   our 

f        poorer  e)a**scs,  yet   right  snrp  we  are 

that  ihc  peasaiil   lirro  oP  this  liltle  ad- 

I         venture   lelr  u  swelling:   prifle    at    his 

heart,  us    lie   bore  his  precious  biiTtirn 

bcaidtr  him,  ihut  h  ft  iiU   oihi-r  rcwkitd 

88   metiti   uiid    cooteiiiptible  in  compel- 

nsoii,tmd  dilltRHl  mo^l  iirirktHHy  iVoni 

the  gallant    of  tlie  Vteille  Cour  in  this 

fiunple   fact,  thiil   Tor   hn   SiTvice    aii<l 

ilevoiion  he  asked  nar  thought  of  other 

recomprn*c  than  his  «wn  innate  sense 

i>(  **  devoir*'  tt>  a  ludy, 

Aa  we  arc  pesft'cily  convinced  ihdi 

this  rjtnble    will    ht^   the  menu*  of  in- 

*         doting  in  tiny  other*  t*>  Uke   tht»  suine 

'         ronu*;  rtnd  wln\  be  iiuskt'd  m/;aj(*/i«4 

I         thuolil   not   Lddy  ChaUerinn   bt'come 

the   |mtrt>ness  ol  the   wild**   *>1  Krrry 

I         ^ith  the  9.1  me  ha|ipv  results  that  Head 

has  met  with  m  describing^  ihe  Or  leas 

IJicturesque,  and,  we  firinly  believe,  tar 
ess  hertlitdul  scenery  ol  tlie  Na§sau 
Fprin^s^  we  cannot  belter  prrpare  the 
future  traveller  in  tliose  rey^iuns  for  the 
•*  rub^"  he  mdy  meet  with,  than  by 
quoting^  the  passage  wbirh  follows ; — 

"  It  wtifi  market  day  at  Tralee,  and  we 
had  greiit  di^cuity  in  getting  through 
the  ftrecfl*,  6o  j^ri^dt  wa*  ihe  concourst;  of 
peuple^  cart4,  horiCi,  geeae,  turkey s,  and 

'*  And  now,  afliT  having  passed  in  safety 
through  many  IH«h  towns  on  rnurket- 
days,  and  itarled  with  a  great  varifiy  of 
borsea  and  post-boys,  I,  the  most  timid 
and  nervous  of  uU  fuoli^h  wtjmt  n,  w^^nld 
addrtffti  a  (ffW  wordi  of  encourasrement  to 
tho«e  who  may  bappen  tu  be  plated  m  the 
lJk(*  predicaments,  with  tht!  tame  feehogs 
of  f«ar. 

*•  Ncvei-  he  afraid  of  an  Irish  startt 
e^*en  if  the  leaders  come  quite  round  to 
the  carriage  door.  Never  be  afrnid  of 
having-  your  carriu^^e  smashed,  even  it  the 
narrow  street  of  a  little  town  be  (ai  it 
peni^rulty  i»)  so  Itdl  of  ciirs,  people,  pig** 
puuitry,  ami  burscA,  that  you  cnonoL  «ee 
the  remotest  pognibility  of  a  pusMLge  being 
obtaaied  ff/r  the  earriage  tbruugb  (he 
dense  tna«»*  Do  not  be  afraid  either  for 
yourieib  or  tb^tt  any  of  the  »h arming 
popiitalion  will  be  run  over.  The  rar>, 
the  people,  lite  pigs,  /^c,  will  indeed 
remain  in  the  way,  till  the  leaderi  ubich 
drau'  your  carriage  iKtuaUy  touch  (tiem, 
TJie  vvbole  «cene  brnki*  in  niost  dreadful 
confusion.  The  h*a8ei  re»ir — ihe  po«t- 
boy»  look  as  \(  they  could  not  keep  th^ir 
teatst  and  bad  not  ttie  lea^t  power  over 
the  restive  horsei.  The  populace  hiiUoo» 
tbi»  pigs  •qtieaki  tbf  jmgle-Dien  vocifemte 
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ill  Irish— jnblierin^  it  quicker  and  more  ve- 
hemently than  ev«r.  But  again  I  say  it- 
da  not  be  in  the  least  afraid,  for  no  acci- 
dent eviT  happens. 

»•  There  seums,  indeed,  n  peculiar  provi- 
dence ovar  lush  lb  i  vers,  bor»t:s,  and  all 
itiB  noisy  orcupants  of  a  crowded  street. 
Drunken  men  reel  about  on  Uwi  and  on 
liiiit^fbark,  vvilliout  ever  si>«niilng  to  do 
llieniM^lvfn  or  others  any  barm»  At  Ban* 
duiu  I  recollect  secfing  a  drunken  man 
gMllop  down  the  steep  street,  and  as  the 
hor*e  turned  short  rouwdat  the  hattom  of 
it,  the  rider  was  precipitated  off  upon  hia 
head  ;  but  lie  very  difUberately  got  up 
again,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  lua  horse 
a%vuy  by  the  tuil  ]" 

There  does  in  reality  seem  a  special 
pr<rvidenceexpr^s^ly  provided  for  Iri^h 
rtien,  vvt>inen.  and  children,  \^itbout 
which,  whkd  with  fires,  Houdsjjtiriiings, 
fif}U'*e- fallings,  car-iipseltin2S,  &c.,  there 
Hoold  not  be  a  whole  boiie  iti  the 
island,  *^  I  have  been  tlning^  my  heit 
trj  drive  over  a  child  in  this  town  for 
tlie  last  ♦■igbt-'Lind'tw<nty  veurs,"*  said 
at!  English  msAil-coach  driver  to  bis 
frienilon  lije  boi,  **aijd  never  could  do 
it  r*  The  risks  that  arc  run,  the  hazards 
encountered  in  every  cxcnrsion  by  land 
or  by  water  by  thcsodu re-devil  [n^iple, 
would  astotii&h  and  terrify  their  more 
civilised  and  catittotis  neighbours^  At 
the  top  of  one  of  the  steepest  mountain- 
n»udsintbe  westof  Ireland  Lord  GuilU- 
mure  stopped  the  driver  of  the  chaise 
be  Wiis  sealed  iii*]>roclaiinii>g' hisir*ten- 
titjn  to  walk  it  down  rather  I  bun  pro- 
ceed in  the  carriage — the  rat  her  as  one 
of  the  horses,  a  young',  long-tailed 
chratouti  had  given,  even  on  the  level 
road,  some  very  unequivocal  signs  of 
hot  tetniier  and  unsteadiness. 

»  I'd  rather  gel  out  here,"  said  the 
Chief  Baron* 

*'  Ananl"  said  the  postillion,  pur- 
posely turning  a  deaf  Ciir  to  what  he 
conceived  a  slur  upon  his  coachman- 
ships 

"  I'll  get  down— open  the  door,  my 
miin,'*  reiterated  his  lurd^hip. 

**  Troe  for  ye,  it's  a  line  bit  of  road, 
yer  honour,"*  said  the  inc*>rrigjbfe  fel- 
low, *till  prercnrling  to  mi^ftake  what 
wa<^  ?uid,  and  all  the  while  approaching? 
slowly  and  insidiously  to  (he  versje  of 
the  bUb  **  Now,  hotkld  fast,**  said  ilits 
wretch,  as  he  laid  the  lu^h  lir^t  over 
one,  then  over  the  « it  her  t*\'  hi*  horfcs, 
and  #et  off  down  the  ni<inntain  at  ti 
most  furious  |>nce.  The  horses  both 
fly  ins  out  at  either  side  from  Ihe  pol4?« 
and  the  chaitc  i^piMiang  mid  bumping 
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through  ruts  and  over  stones  that  every 
minute  threatened  annihilation — the 
long-tailed  chestnut  contriving,  even  in 
his  top  speed,  to  show  both  his  hind 
hoofs  very  near  the  judge's  nose  as  lie 
sat  in  the  chaise,  the  postillion  springing 
i;i-ith  wonderful  airility  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  to  avoid  kicks  that  threatened 
every  instant  to  smash  his  skull.  Down 
they  went,  the  pace  increasing,  the 
windows  broken  by  the  concussion,  and 
one  door  flung  wide  open,  and  increas- 
ing by  its  bangins^  noise  the  confusion 
of  the  scene.  The  road  terminated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  narrow 
bridji^e  that  led  off  at  a  very  sharp 
angle  from  the  line  ;  and  here  the  ter- 
rified judge  expected  as  inevitable  the 
fate  that  he  had  hitherto  by  miracle 
escaped.  Down  they  came,  the  hot 
chestnut  now  half-mad  from  excitement 
springing  four  and  Ave  feet  every  bound, 
and  dragging  along  the  other  horse  at 
the  most  terrific  rate.  They  reached 
the  bridge — round  went  the  chaise 
on  two  wheels,  and  in  a  moment  more 
they  pulled  up  in  safety  at  the  op- 
posite side,  both  the  horses  being 
driven,  collur-up,  into  a  quickset  hedge. 
Before  the  Chief  Baron  had  time  to 
speak,  the  fellow  was  down  mendingthe 
harness  with  a  piece  of  cord,  as  leisurely 
as  if  nothing  remarkable  had  happenea. 

"  Tell  me,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  his 
lordship,  **  was  that  chestnut  ever  in 
harness  before  ?" 

«*  Never,  my  lord  ;  but  the  master 
says  he*ll  give  eight  pound  for  her  if 
she'd  bring  your  lordship  down  this  bit 
of  Sliev-na-muck,  without  breaking  the 
chaise  or  "  doing  ye  any  harm'* 

On  their  way  to  Coom-croun  the  little 
party  of  whom  the  authoress  made  one, 
and  of  which,  we  dare  to  wager,  not 
the  least  agreeable  member,  were  joined 
by  a  tal(Mited  fellow,  who  offered  to  be 
their  guide,  and  who,  they  were  won- 
derfully surprised  to  find,  was  a  mathe- 
matician. 

**  We  did  not  give  him  credit  for  much 
acquirement  io  this  branch  ;  however,  to 
ascertain  the*  point,  one  of  my  compa- 
nanions  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  5th 
proposition  of  the  1st  book  of  fluclid, 
known  in  school  a»  the  *  pons  asinorum.' 
He  was  so  perfect  in  this,  and  in  the  47th 
proposition,  tliat  th»  in({uircr  would  not 
venture  any  further,  lest  ho  mi^ht  get 
out  of  his  depth.  We  have  remarked 
that  the  peasantry  here  are  exceedingly 
disinterested  and  obliging,  and  much  more 
intelligent  and  enlightened  than  in  many 
places  of  greater  resort.  Our  intelli|;cnt 
guide  had  also  a  considerablo  knowledge 


of  Irish  history  and  tupent'tiont.  At 
we  walked  along  he  picked  up.t  sprig  of 
shamrock,  and  said,  *  Sure,  thin,  oun  is  a 
beautiful  emblem,  and  beats  the  rose  and 
thistle  all  to  nothing.* 

"  <  Why  so  ?'  inquired  one  of  my  com- 
panions— « the  rose  is  certainly  mora 
beautiful.' 

«  *  It  may  be  so  to  the  eye,'  replied 
the  poor  man ;  <  but  it  doesn't  represent 
the  Huly  Trinity,  as  ours  does.  A 
blessed  thought  it  was  of  the  holy  Saint 
Patrick  to  explain  that  great  and  wonder- 
ful mystery  by  this  little  bit  of  three- 
fold leaf.' 

*<  When,  after  a  long  walk,  we  reached 
the  cliffs  which  overlook  Dingle  Bay,  our 
g^ide  observed,  <  the  day  was  far  spent, 
and  he  must  leave  us,*  having  much  work 
to  do  for  his  master  before  evening.  Ha 
evidently  did  so  with  reluctance.  He  re- 
solutely refused  some  money  that  was 
offered  him,  and  though  in  tatters,  and 
evidently  poor,  we  saw  that  it  would 
hurt  him  to  press  it.  He  was  a  very  fine- 
looking  man,  with  one  of  the  most 
<  mind-illumined'  faces  I  ever  saw.  Ha 
told  us  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  but  that  he  had  a  severe  illoesa 
last  year,  which  he  said  made  himlook 
much  older,  and  that  since  then  <  he  had 
lost  his  countenance.' " 

Now,  this  is  really  excellent.  A 
better  hoax  there  never  was  played 
off  since  he  did  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  with  Archbishop  Magce  :  the 
talented  poor  fellow  in  this  case  being 
no  hfss  an  individual  than  Miles  Fitx* 
gerald,  of  Tralee,  that  is  always  fishing 
up  in  the  mountains,  and  told  us  a  few 
evenings  after,  how  he  humbugged  the 
patty,  adding  at  the  same  time  that  his 
examiners  in  Euclid  took  his exulanatioQ 
of  the  47th  proposition  to  work  out  the 
5th':  just  as  the  gentleman  who  bet, 
his  friend  could  not  say  the  LfOrd's 
Prayer,  and  listened  to  the  creed  in- 
stead, believed  he  had  lost  his  wager, 
saying,  "  Why  then,  I  didn't  think  you 
could  do  it." 

But  enough — we  must  conclude, 
though  we  have  not  said  one-half  of 
what  we  wished  or  could  have  said 
about  these  volumes.  For  a  truly 
amiable  and  kind-hearted  delineation 
of  a  romantic  people  in  a  picturesque 
country,  they  arc  unrivalled,  neither 
disfigured  by  cant,  nor  biassed  by  poll* 
tical  rancour,  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
good  sense,  good  feeling,  refined  taste, 
and  a  thorough  and  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion of  scenery,  so  that  while  we  admire 
the  book  we  cannot  divest  ourselves 
of  a  still  warmer  feeling  of  interest  la 
the  writer. 
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JIM   SULIVAN  S   ADVENTURES    IN   THE   GREAT   SNOW. 

BEING  A  NINTH  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  LATE  FRANCIS  FUBC£LL» 
P.P.   OF  ORUMCOOLAGH. 


Jim  Sulivan  was  a  dacent,  honest  boy 
as  you'd  find  in  the  seven  parishes, 
an'  he  was  a  beautiful  sing:er,  an'  an 
illegant  dancer  intirely,  an'  a  mighty 
pleasant  boy  in  himself;  but  he  had 
the  divil's  bad  luck,  for  he  married 
for  love,  an'  av  course  he  never  had 
an  asy  minute  afther.  Nell  Gorman 
was  the  girl  he  fancied,  an'  a  beautiful 
slip  of  a  girl  she  was,  jist  twinty  to 
the  minute  when  he  married  her.  She 
was  as  round  an'  as  complate  in  all 
her  shapes  as  a  firkin,  you'd  think,  an* 
her  two  cheeks  was  as  fat  an'  as  red, 
it  id  open  your  heart  to  look  at  them. 
But  beauty  is  not  the  thing  all  through, 
an'  as  beautiful  as  she  was  she  had 
the  divil's  tongue,  an*  the  divil's  timper, 
an'  the  diviPs  behavour  all  out ;  an*  it 
was  impassible  for  him  to  be  in  the 
house  with  her  for  while  you'd  count 
tin  without  havin'  an  argument,  an'  as 
sure  as  she  riz  an  argument  with  him 
she'd  hit  him  a  wipe  iv  a  skillet  or 
whatever  lay  next  to  her  hand.  Well, 
this  wasn't  at  all  plasin'  to  Jim  Sulivan 
you  may  be  sure,  an'  there  was  scarce 
a  week  that  his  head  wasn't  plasthered 
up,  or  his  back  biut  double,  or  bis  nose 
swelled  as  big  as  a  pittaty,  with  the 
vilence  iv  her  timper,  an'  his  heart 
was  scalded  everlastinly  with  her 
tongue  ;  so  he  had  no  pace  or  quiet- 
ness in  body  or  soul  at  all  at  all,  with 
the  way  she  was  goin'  an.  Well,  your 
honour,  one  cowld  snowin'  evenin'  he 
kim  in  afther  his  day's  work  regulatin* 
the  men  in  the  farm,  an*  he  sat  down 
very  quite  by  the  fire,  for  he  had  a 
scrimmidge  with  her  in  the  mornin', 
an'  all  he  wanted  was  an  air  iv  the 
fire  in  pace ;  so  divil  a  word  he  said 
but  dhrew  a  stool  an'  sat  down  close 
to  the  fire.  Well,  as  soon  as  the 
woman  saw  him,  "  Move  aff,"  says  she, 
**an'  don't  be  inthrudin'  an  the  fire," 
says  she.  Well,  he  kept  never  mindin*, 
an'  didn't  let  an'  to  hear  a  word  she 
was  sayiu',  so  she  kim  over  an*  she 
had  a  spoon  in  her  hand,  an'  she  took 
jist  the  smallest  taste  in  life  iv  the 
boilin'  wather  out  iv  the  pot,  an'  she 
dhropped  it  down  an  his  shins,  an' 
with  that  he  let  a  roar  you'd  think 
the  roof  id  fly  aff  iv  the  house. 
**  Hould  your  tongue,  you  barbarrian," 
says  she,  "you'll  waken  the  child," 
says  she.  **  An'  if  I  done  right,"  says 
he,  for  the  spoonful  of  boilin'  wather 
riz  him  entirely,  **  I'd  take  yourseli,* 


says  he,  **an'  I'd  stuff  you  into  the 
pot  an  the  fire,  an*  boil  you,'*  says  he, 
**  into  castor  oil,"  says  he.  **  'rhat*8 
purty  behavour,"  says  she ;  "  it's  fine 
usage  you're  givin*  me,  isn*t  it  ?**  says 
she,  gettin*  wickeder  every  minute  ; 
"but  before  I'm  boiled,'*  says  she, 
**  thry  how  you  like  that,**  says  she ; 
an',  sure  enough,  before  he  had  time 
to  put  up  his  guard,  she  hot  him  a 
rale  terrible  clink  iv  the  iron  spoon 
acrass  the  jaw.  *'  Hould  me,  some  iv 
ye,  or  I'll  murdher  her,"  says  he. 
"Will  you  ?*  says  she,  an'  with  that 
she  hot  him  another  tin  times  as 
good  as  the  first.  "  By  iabers,"  savs 
be,  slappin'  himself  behind,  "that's  the 
last  salute  you'll  ever  give  me,*'  says 
he,  "so  take  my  last  blessin*,'*  says 
he,  "you  ungovernable  baste,**  says 
he — an'  with  that  he  pulled  an  his 
hat  an*  walked  out  iv  the  door.  Well, 
she  never  minded  a  word  he  said,  for 
he  used  to  say  the  same  thing  all  as 
one  every  time  she  dhrew  blood  ;  an' 
she  had  no  expectation  at  all  but  de'd 
come  back  by  the  time  supper  id  be 
ready  ;  but  faix  the  story  didn't  eo 
quite  so  simple  this  time,  for  while  ne 
was  walkin*,  lonesome  enough,  dowa 
the  borheen,  with  his  heart  almost 
broke  with  the  pain,  for  his  shins  an' 
his  jaw  was  mighty  troublesome,  ar 
course,  with  the  thratement  he  got, 
who  did  he  see  but  Mick  Haulon,  his 
uncle's  sarvint  by,  ridiu*  down,  quite 
an'  asy,  an  the  ould  black  horse,  with 
a  halter  as  long  as  himself.  "  Is  that 
Mr.  Soolivan  ?"  says  the  by,  savs  he, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him  a  good  bit  aff* 
"  To  be  sure  it  is,  ye  spalpeen,  you,** 
says  Jim,  roarin*  out;  "what  do  you 
want  wid  me  this  time  a-day  ?**  savs 
he.  "  Don't  you  know  me  ?**  says  tne 
gossoon,  "it's  Mick  Hanlon  that's  in 
it,"  says  he.  *'  Oh,  blur  an  agers,  thin, 
it's  welcome  you  are,  Micky  astbore," 
says  Jim  ;  "  how  is  all  wid  the  man 
an*  the  woman  beyant?"  says  he. 
"  Oh  I"  says  Micky,  "  bad  enough," 
says  he,  "the  ould  man's  jist  aff,  an* 
if  you  don't  hurry  like  shot,"  says  he, 
"  he'll  be  in  glory  before  you  get  there," 
says  he.  "  It's  jokin'  ye  are,"  says 
Jim,  sorrowful  enough,  for  he  was 
mighty  partial  to  his  uncle  intirely. 
"  Oh,  not  in  the  smallest  taste,"  says 
Micky,  "the  breath  was  jist  out  iv 
him,"  says  he,  "  when  I  led  the  farm, 
*an',*  says  be«  Hake  the  ould  black 
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horse,'  says  he,  *  for  he's  shure-footed  unforthinate    famale,"  Pay*  she,   •*  an* 

for  the  road,'  says  he,  *  an'  brinjr  Jim  not  yourself,  Jim  Soolivan,'  lays  she, 

Soolivan    here,'  says  he.  *for  I  think  An*  this  way  she  kep  an  till  inornin*« 

I'd  die  asy  af  I  could  see  liim  onst,'  cryin'  an'  lamintin' ;  an'  wid  the  first 

says  he."      "  Weil,"   says   Jim,  **  will  light  she  called  up  all  the  sarvint  bys, 

I  have  time,"  says  he,  "to  go  hack  an*  she  tould  them  to  go  out  an'  to 

to  the  house,  for  it  would  be  a  conso-  sarch  every  inch    iv   ground   to   find 

lation,"  says  he,  **  to  tell  the  bad  news  the  corpse,  "  for  I'm  sure,"  says  she, 

to  the  woman  ?"  says  he.     "  It's  too  "  it's  not  to  go  hide  himself  he  would,* 

late^  you   are    already,"  says    Micky,  says  she.      Well,  they  went  as   well 

"  so  come   up  behind   me,  for  God's  as  they  could  rummagin*  through  the 

sake,*'  says  he,  '*  an*  don't  waste  time  ;**  snow,   antil,  a  last,  what  should  they 

an'  with  that   he   brought   the   horse  come  to,  sure  enough,  but  the  coffise 

up  beside  the  ditch,  an'  Jim  Soolivan  of  a  poor  thravelling   man,  that  fell 

mounted  up  behind  Micky,  an*  they  over  the  quarry  the  night  before  by 

rode  oft',  an'  tin  good  miles  it  was  iv  rason  of  the  snow  an'  some   licqure 

a  road,  an'  at  the  other  side  iv  Keeper  he  had,  maybe  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he 

entirely  ;  an'  it  was  snowin'  so  fast  was  as  dead  as  a  herrin',  an*  his  face 


that  the  ould  baste  could  hardly  go 
an  at  all  at  all,  an'  the  two  bys  an 
his  back  was  jist  like  a  snowball  all 
as  one,  an*  almost  fruz  an*  smothered 
at  the  same  time,  your  honour  ;  an' 
they  wor  both   mighty  sorrowful  en- 


was  knocked  all  to  pieces  jist  like  an 
over-boiled  pitaty,  glory  be  to  God  ; 
an'  divil  a  taste  iv  a  nose  or  a  chin, 
or  a  hill  or  a  hollow  from  one  end 
av  his  face  to  the  other  but  was  all 
as   flat  as  a  pancake ;    an*    he    was 


tirely,  an'  their  toes  almost  dhroppin'     about  Jim  Soolivan's  size,  an*  dbressed 
aff  wld  the  could.      And   when   Jim     out   exactly   the   same,    wid    a   ridin' 
got  to  the  farm  his  uncle  was  gettin*     coat    an*    new   cordherovs ;   so   they 
an   illegantly,   an'  he   was  sittin*  up     carried    him    home,    an     they    were 
sthron^r  au'  warm  in  the  bed,  and  im-     all   as   sure    as   daylight  it  was   Jim 
provin'  every    minute,    an*    no   signs     Soolivan  himself,  an'  they  were  won- 
av   dyin'   an   him   at   all    at  all  ;   so     dherin   he'd  do  sich  a  dirty  turn  as  to 
he   had  all   his   throuble  for  nothin*.     go  kill  himself  for  spite.     Well,  your 
But  this  wasn't  all,  for  the  snow  kern     hononr,they  waked  him  as  well  as  they 
so  thick  that  it  was  urapassible  to  get     could,  with  what  neighbours  they  could 
along   the   roads   at    all   at    all ;    an'    get  together,  but  by  rason  iv  the  snow, 
fail,   instead  iv  gettin'  betther,    next    there  wasn*t  enough  gothered  to  make 
mornin'  it  was  only  tin  times  worse  ;     much    divarsion  ;    however   it  was   a 
80  Jim   had  jist  to  take  it  asy,  an*    plisint  wake  enough,  an'  the  church- 
stay   wid   his   uncle  antil  such   times    yard  an'  the  priest   bein'  convaoient, 
as   the   snow   id    melt.      Well,  your    as  soon  as  the  youngsthers  had  their 
honour,  the  eveuin*  Jim  Soolivan  wint    bit   iv   fun  and  divarsiim  out  iv  the 
away,  whin   the  dark  was  closin'  in,    corpse,  they  buiried  it  without  a  great 
Nell    Gorman,    his    wife,    begind    to     dale  iv  hrouble  ;  an*  about  three  days 
get  mighty  anasy  in  herself  whin  she    afther  the  herrin,  ould  Jim  Mallowoey, 
didn't  see   him   comin'   back   at   all ;    from  th'other  side  iv  the  little  hill,  her 
an'  she   was   gettin'    more   an'   more    own  cou?*in  by  the  mother's  side — he 
frightful  in  herself  every   minute  till     had  a  snug  bit  iv  a  farm  an'  a  house 
the   dark  kem   an,   an'   divil   a  taste    close   by,    by   the   same   token — kern 
iv  her  husband  was  comin'  at  all  at    walkin'   in    to   sec    how   she   was  in 
all.      "Oh!"    says    she,    "there's    no     her  health,  an'  he  dhrew  a  chair,  au* 
use   in    purtendin',    I   know   he's   kilt     he  sot  down  an*  begiuned  to  convarse 
himself;  he  has  committed  infantycidc     her  about  one  thing  an*  another,  antil 
an  himself,"  says   she,   *'  like  a  dissi-    he  got  her  quite  an*  asy  into  middlin* 
pated   bliggard   as    he    always   was,*'    good  humour,  an'  as  soon  as  he  seen 
says   she.  "  God    rest  his  soul.     Oh,    it  was   time,  "  I'm   wondheriu',"  says 
thin,   isn't   it   me    au'    not    you,   Jim     he,  "  Nell  Gorman,  sich  a  handsome, 
Soolivan,  that's  the  unforthunate  wo-    likely  girl,   id  be  thinkin'  iv  nothiu* 
man,"  says  she, "  for  ain't  I  cryin'  here,    but  laiuimin'  an'  the  likes,"  says  he, 
an'  isn't  he  in   heaven,  the  bligsrard,"    "an'  linejerin'  away  her  days  w'ithout 
says  she.     "  Oh,    voh,    voh,    it's   not    any  consolation,  or  gettin'  a  husband," 
at  hoini^  comfortable  with   your  wife    says    ho.     "Oh,"   says  she,   "isn't  it 
an'  family  that  you  are,  Jim  Soolivan,"    only  three  days  since    I   hurried  the 
says  she,  "  but  in  the  other  world,  you    poor    man,"    says    she,    "  an'  isn't   it 
aumathann,  in  glory  wid  the  saints,  I    rather  soon  to  be  talkiu'  iv  marryin* 
hope,"  says  she,     "  It's  I  that's  the    agin  ?"     "  Divil    a    taste,"    says    he^ 
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"three  d*iys   is  jist    rhe    time   to   n 

m'tiinte   for  cry  in'   aCifurr   a   hu^haiul, 

an*  there*g  no  occasion   in    life  to   be 

keepin'  it  up,"  sjiys^  iir  i  "  mi*  bc&iid«*« 

hll  that,"  sdva  he»  *'  Shrovi'tide  i**iliriosl 

over,  an*  if  you  don't  be  sturriu   your* 

self  an*  look  in*   about   yon,   yon'll    be 

latpj*  says  lie,  *H'or  iUh  ycut  at  imy 

rate,   an*  ihul's   twelve    inonttis    bar, 

an'    wtio's   to   look    ulther    tlie    (arm 

nil  tbitt.  time'f^  say 4  he,  **Hn'  to  keep 

the   men   to   their    work  ?"    s,iys   lie. 

"  lt*8  thrue  for  yon,  Jim   Mtillowney," 

pays  Bbe,  **  but  Vm  al'eard  the  neigh- 
bours DtiU  be  ull  ltd  kin*  ubout  it,"  saya 

she*     "DiviTs  cure  to  the  word,"  snya 

he,  "  An*  who  would  yuu  advise  Y* 
says  she.  "Young  Anily  Curtis  is 
the    boy,*'  say  a    he.      **  He's   a   likely 

boy  in  himself,'*  says  she  j  '*an'  hs 
Jiiindy  a  gossoon  as  is  out,*'  says  he. 
**  Well^  tliin,  Jim  Mallowiiey,"  says 
ihe^  "  here  s  my  hanij,  an*  yon  mity 
be  lalkin*  to  Andy  Curtis,  an*  if  he's 
willin'  I'm  a^reuble — is  ihat  enough  ?' 
iiiya  the*  So  with  that  he  made  off 
with  himself  sirait  to  Andy  Curtis, 
an'  before  three  days  more  was  pust 
the  weddin*  kem  an,  an*  Nell  Gorman 
an*  Andy  Curtis  was  umrricd  as  coni- 
plaie  as  possiWe  ;  an*  if  the  wake  was 
|jrt<3int  the  weddin'  was  tin  times  as 
a^rektble,  an*  till  the  nei^^hbuurii  that 
could  make  their  way  to  it  was  there, 
en*  there  wus  three  tiddlers  an*  lots  iv 
pipers,  ati*  ould*  Connor  Shamus  the 
piper  himself  wa4  in  it-^by  the  foime 
luken  it  was  the  last  weddin'  he  ever 
jiUyed  iimsic  at,  for  the  next  moniin', 
whin  he  was  guin*  home,  bein*  mi-^hty 
hearty  an*  plisinl  in  himself,  he  was 
smothered  in  the  enow,  undhi?r  the 
c*fdd  castle  ;  an*  by  my  sowl  be  was 
a  sore  loss  to  the  hys  and  girls  twenty 
mil  PS  ftiund,  for  he  was  the  illigantest 
|jiper,  biirrin*  the  liquer  alone,  that 
ever  worked  a  bellows.     Well,  a  week 

Eassed  over  smart  enough,  an*  Nell  an* 
er    new    htisband    was    mighty    well 

coniinted  whh  one  another,  for  it  was 

too  soon  for  her  to  begin  to  re^uUtc 

him  the  way  she  used   with  poor  Jim 

Sooii vuu»    sr»    they    war    comfortahle 

enouj^h  ;    but   this    was    too   good    to 

last,  for  the  ihaw  kem  an,  an'  you  may 

be  fure  Jim  Soolivan  didn't  lose  a 
I  minute 4  time  us  soon  as  the  heavy 
^dhrift  iv  snow  was  melted  enough 
[  between   him   arid    home   to   let   him 

pae^i,  for   he   didirt    hear   a   word   iv 

Hrwii  from  home  fin^t  he  llh  it,  by 
I  Tason  I  hilt  no  one,  good  nor  biid^  could 
I  ihruvr-l  Ht  all,  with  the  way  the  show 

♦  t.ltiTully,  CorfK^llus  Jikine*— (he  l»*t  n^mv  pmplayryi  v  %  |>iitronymic. 
rlk^ly,  hi  Uic  South,  M  tlie  iliwrt  akma<'fur  Corneltus,  <»r  ••  Crohore/* 


was   dhnfted.      So,  one  night,  when 
Nell    Gorumii    an*   her  nc^v    hosbiiiid, 
Andy    Ctiriis,   was  snug   an*  warm   in 
bed,  an*  fast  nnleep,  sm*   every  tiling 
quite,  who  shonld  come  to  the  door, 
sure   eii^Miiih,  but  Jim   Sooltvtin  him- 
self, an*   he  beginnrd  flakin*  the  door 
vud  a  hi^^  blikthorn  stick  be  hud,  au 
ro^jrin*  out  like  the  divil  to  open  the 
door,    for    he    liad    a    dlirnp     taken, 
'*  What  the  divirs  the  matther?**  says 
Andy  Curtis  wakenin  out  iv  his  sleep. 
**  Who*B  batin*  the  door?*'  skiys  Nell: 
"what*s  all  the   noise  for?*'  auys  she. 
•■  Who*s  in    it?"    s^ys    Andy.      *' It*s 
me,*'    Buys    Jim.      *' W'ho   are   you?** 
Says    Andy  ;    "  what's    your    name  ?** 
*•  Jim  Soolivan,**  says  he.     "  By  jabers 
yon    lie,"   says    Andy.     "  W^ait   till    1 
get  at  you,'*  siiys  Jim,   hit  tin*  the  door 
u   liek'iv   the   wattle    you'd   hear  half 
tk  mile  off.     **  h*3  him,  sure  enouj^h,'* 
fays  Nell  ;  *'  I  know   his  speech  j  it*s 
his  wandherin'  sowl  tiiai  can't  get  rest, 
the  crass  o*  Christ  betutie  us  an*  harm.** 
•*Let  me  in,*'  says  Jim,  "or  I'll  dhrive 
tlie    door    in    a    top    iv    yis,      '*  Jim 
Soolivun,   Jim    Soul) van,'*   says    Nell, 
sittin'  up  ill  the  bed,  an*  gropin*  for 
a   quart   bottle    iv    holy    wather    she 
used  to  hang  liy  the  back  iv  the  bed, 
**  doul  come  in,   darlin',  there's   holy 
Wkither  here,'*  says  isbc ;  **  but  tell  me 
from    where    you    are  is    there  any 
thing  that's  throublin*  your  poor  sinful 
sowl  ?'*  suys  she,     *'  An'  tell  me,  how 
maiiy  masses  *ill  make  you  asy,  aiv'  by 
this  eras$,  Til  buy  you  as  many  as  yuu 
want."  SLiys  she.     "  1  don*t  know  what 
the  divij  you  mane,"  says  Jim.     "  Go 
biick,"  s.iys  she,   "  ^o   back   to   glory, 
for   God's  sake,**  says   she.     "  Divirs 
cure  to  the  bit  iv  me  *ill  ^o  back  to 
glorvt  or   liny  where   el*e,"  says   he, 
*'  this  blessed  tii^ht ;  so  open  the  door 
at  oust,  an'  let  me  in,"  says  he.     **  The 
Lord  forbid/*  says  she.      "  By  jabers 
y«Mrd  belther,**  says  he,  "  or  ft  'ill  be 
wor-e  for  you,**  says  he  ;  an*  wul  that 
he  fell  lo  wullopin*  the   door  lill   he 
was  iairly  tired,  an*  Andy  an'  bis  wife 
erassin'    themselves    an*    sjyin*    their 
prayers  for  the  bare  life  ull  the  time. 
"  Jim  SooUvan,"  says  she,  as  soon  as 
he    was   done,   "go   hack,   for   God's 
fake,  ail'   don't  be   fieakeuiti'  me  an' 
your  paor   lutherless  childhren,'*  says 
she.     '*  Why,  yim  busthoon,  you,**  says 
Jim,  "won't  you  let  your  huiband  in,** 
says  he,  **  to  hi*  own  house  >"  says  he, 
**  Y'ou  H'or  my  hii«hund,  sure  eunuch/* 
Sfiys    siie.   ••  but   itV    well    you    know, 
Jtm  Soolivan,  you're  not  my  hii!«()and 

Connor  Isuiifd,  inv«> 
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W07/',"  says  she.  "You're  as  dhrunk 
as  can  be  consaved/*  says  Jim.  "  Go 
back,  in  God*s  name,  pacibly  to  your 
grave,"  says  Nell.  "  By  my  sowl,  it*8 
to  my  grave  you'll  sind  me,  sure 
enough,"  says  he,  **you  hard-hearted 
bain',  for  I'm  jist  aff  wid  the  cowld," 
says  he.  *•  Jim  Sulivan,"  says  she, 
"  it's  in  your  dacent  coffin  you  should 
be,  you  unforthunate  sperit,"  says  she  ; 
"  what  is  it's  annoy  in'  your  sowl,  in 
the  wide  world,  at  all  ?"  says  she ; 
"hadn't  you  every  thing  complate?" 
says  she,  "  the  oil,  an'  the  wake,  an' 
the  berrin'  ?"  says  she.  "  Och,  by  the 
hoky,"  says  Jim,  "it's  too  long  I'm 
makin'  a  fool  iv  mysilf,  gostherin'  wid 
you  outside  iv  my  own  door,"  says 
he, "  for  it's  plane  to  be  seen,"  says  he, 
"you  don't  know  what  you're  sayin*, 
an'  no  one  else  knows  what  you  mane, 
you  unforthunate  fool,"  says  he;  "so, 
onst  for  all,  open  the  door  quietly,*' 
says  he,  "  or,  by  my  sowkins,  I'll  not 
lave  a  splinther  together,"  says  he. 
**  Well,  whin  Nell  an'  Andy  seen  he 
was  getting  vexed,  they  beginned  to 
bawl  out  their  prayers,  with  the  fright, 
as  if  the  life  was  lavin'  them  ;  an'  the 
more  he  bate  the  door,  the  louder  they 
prayed,  until  at  last  Jim  was  fairly 
tired  out.  **  Bad  luck  to  you,'*  says 
he  ;  "  for  a  rale  divil  av  a  woman," 
says  he.  "  I  can't  get  any  advantage 
av  you,  any  way  ;  but  wait  till  I  get 
hould  iv  you,  that's  all,"  says  he.  An* 
he  turned  aff  from  the  door,  an*  wint 
round  to  the  cow-house,  an'  settled 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  in  the 
8th raw ;  an'  he  was  tired  enough  wid 
the  thravellin'  he  had  in  the  day  time, 
an'  a  good  dale  bothered  with  what 
liquor  he  had  taken  ;  so  he  was  purty 
sure  of  sleepin*  wherever  he  thrun 
himself.  But,  by  my  sowl,  it  wasn't 
the  same  way  with  the  man  an'  the 
woman  in  the  house — for  divil  a  wink 
iv  sleep,  good  or  bad,  could  they  get 
at  all,  wid  the  fright  iv  the  spirit,  as 
they  supposed  ;  an*  with  the  first  light 
they  sint  a  little  gossoon,  as  fast  as  he 
cuuld  wag,  straight  off,  like  a  shot,  to 
the  priest,  an'  to  desire  him,  for  the 
love  o'  God,  to  come  to  them  an  the 
minute,  an'  to  bring,  if  it  was  plasin*  to 
his  ravercnce,  all  the  little  things  he 
had  for  sayin*  mass,  an'  savin'  sowls,  an' 
banishin'  sperits,  an'  freckenin'  the  divil, 
an'  the  likes  iv  that.  An*  it  wasn't 
long  till  his  raverence  kem  down,  sure 
enough,  on  the  ouldgrav  mare,  wid  the 
little  mass-boy  behincf  him,  an*  the 
prayer-books  an'  bibles,  an'  all  the  other 
mystarious  articles  that  was  wantm'i 


along  wid  him  ;  an'  as  soon  ••  he  kem 
in,  "  God  save  all  here,**  saji  he.  •*  God 
save  ye,  kindly,  your  raverence,'*  aays 
they.  "  An'  what's  gone  wrong  wid 
ye  ?"  says  he ;  "  ye  must  be  very  bad," 
says  he,  "  entirely,  to  disturb  my  devo- 
tions," says  he,  **  this  way,  jist  at  break- 
fast time,*'  says  he.  "  By  my  sowkins," 
says  Nell,  "it's  bad  enough  we  are, 
your  raverence,"  says  she,  •*  for  it's  poor 
Jim's  sperit,'*  says  she  ;  "  God  rest  his 
sowl,  wherever  it  is,"  says  she,  **  that 
was  wandherin*  up  an'  down,  opposit 
the  door  all  night,**  says  she,  **  in  the 
way  it  was  no  use  at  all,  thryin'  to  get 
a  wink  iv  sleep,"  says  she.  ■  "  It's  to  lay 
it,  you  want  me,  I  suppose,"  aavs  the 
priest.  "  If  your  raverence,  'id  do  that 
same,  it  'id  be  plasin'  to  us,"  says  Andy. 
"  It'ill  be  rather  expinsive,"  says  the 
priest.  "  We'll  not  differ  about  the 
price,  your  raverence,"  says  Andy. 
"  Did  the  sperit  stop  long  ?"  says  the 
priest.  "  Most  part  iv  the  night,"  says 
Nell,  "  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  us  all!" 
says  she.  "  That'll  make  it  more  costly 
than  I  thought,"  says  he,  "  An'  did 
it  make  much  noise  ?"  says  he.  **  By 
my  sowl,  it's  it  that  did,"  says  Andy  ; 
"leatherin'  the  door  wid  sticks  and 
stones,"  says  he,  antil  I  fairly  thought 
every  minute,"  says  he,  "theould  boords 
id  smash,  an'  the  sperit  id  be  in  an  top 
iv  us — God  bless  u-*,"  says  he.-* 
"  Phiew !"  says  the  priest  ;  "  itil  cost 
a  power  iv  money."  "  Well,  your  ra- 
verence," says  Andy,  •*  take  whatever 
YOU  like,"  says  he;  "  only  make  sure 
it  won*t  annoy  us  any  more,"  says  he. 
"  Oh  I  by  my  sowkins,"  says  the  priest, 
"  it'll  be  the  quarest  ghost  in  the  sivea 
parishes,**  says  he,*'  if  it  has  the  courage 
to  come  back,"  says  he,  "  afther  what 
I'll  do  this  mornin*,  plase  God,**  says 
he  ;  "so  we'll  say  twelve  pounds ;  an' 
God  knows  it's  chape  enough,"  says  be, 
"considherin*  all  the  sarcumstances," 
says  he.  Well,  there  wasn*t  a  second 
word  to  the  bargain  ;  so  they  paid  him 
the  money  down,  an*  he  settled  the 
table  out  like  an  althar,  before  the 
door,  an'  he  settled  it  out  wid  all  the 
things  he  had  wid  him  ;  an'  he  lit  a  bit 
iv  a  holy  candle,  an'  he  scathered  his 
holy  wather  right  an*  left  ;  an'  he  took 
up  a  big  book,  an'  he  wint  an  readin' 
for  half  an  hour,  good  ;  an'  whin  he 
kem  to  the  end,  he  tuck  hould  iv  his 
little  bell,  and  he  beginned  to  ring  it 
for  the  bare  life  ;  an',  by  my  sowl,  he 
run<r  it  so  well,  that  he  wakened  Jim 
Sulivan  in  the  cow-house,  where  he 
was  sleepin',  an'  up  he  jumped,  widont 
a  minute's  delay,  an*  med  right  for  the 
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house,  where  all  the  family  an'  the 
priest,  an*  ihe  little  masa-jjoy  was  as* 
simbleU,  lay  in'  the  ghost  ;  au*  us  soon 
us  lii9  Taverence  seen  him  coiniti'  in  at 
the  doQT,  wid  the  lair  fright,  he  ilang 
the  bell  at  his  head,  on'  hot  him  &ich  a 
tick  )v  it  in  the  forche;id,  thut  he 
sthretched  liim  an  the  flour ;  but  fuix 
he  didn  1  wait  to  'dx  any  quei^tiotie,  but 
he  cut  rounil  tiie  table  as  if  the  divil 
was  afther  hira,  an*  out  at  the  4oor,  an* 
didn't  stop  even  m  much  as  to  mount 
an  hia  mare,  but  leathered  away  down 
the  borheen  as  fiist  ai  his  [v^s  could 
carry  hint,  though  the  mud  was  up  to 
his  knees,  savin*  your  presence.  Well, 
by  the  lime  Jim  kern  to  himself,  the 
family  persaved  the  mistake^  an*  Andy 
wiot  hooaep  lavin'  Nell  to  make  the  ex- 


planation. An*  as  soon  as  Jim  heerd  it 
aUt  he  said  lie  was  quite  eontint  to  lave 
her  lo  Andy,  eritirely  ;  but  the  priest 
would  nat  hear  iv  it ;  an'  he  jist  med 
him  marry  his  wife  over  a^ain,  an'  a 
merry  widdin'  it  was,  mi'  a  tine  collec- 
tion tor  his  laverence,  An*  Andy  was 
there  along  wid  the  rest,  an*  the  priest 
put  a  Email  pi  nuance  upon  him,  for 
bein'  in  loo  great  a  hurry  to  marry  a 
widdy.  An  bad  luck  to  the  word  he*d 
allow  any  one  to  say  an  the  business, 
ever  after,  at  all,  at  all,  so,  av  course^  no 
one  offinded  his  reverence,  by  spakin*  iv 
the  twelve  pounds  he  got  for  lay  in*  the 
sperit.  An*  the  neighbours  wor  all 
mighty  well  plased,  to  be  sure,  for  get- 
tin'  all  the  divarsiou  of  a  wake,  au"  two 
veddin*s  for  aothin*. 
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It  wonld  be  almost  paradoxical  to  as- 
sert that  a  foreigner  should  write  an 
able  ireatiae  on  the  social,  religious,  or 
political  institutions  of  any  couutry. 
These  are  matters  which  none  but  those 
who  know  them  well  can  adequately 
describe  ;  and  how  can  any  acquaint- 
ance with  them  be  ohtiiiiicd  by  a 
Frenchman  during  a  few  months'  resi- 
dence in  this  country  ?  Such  reflee- 
tiDUS  at  once  rushed  into  our  mind  on 
reading  the  litle-pkige  of  this  book,  and 
almost  determined  us  to  read  no  far- 
ther. Foituiiiitely,  we  remembered 
tb^t  travellers  frequently  profess  rather 
more  than  they  perforin,  uniJ  that  there 
was  ft  chance  that  this  book,  on  peru- 
sal, might  be  found  a  harmless  and 
an  enterLiining  account  of  our  manners 
and  customs  as  tliey  appear  to  an  icteU 
ligent  foreigner. 

Although  the  manners  and  customs 
of  any  cuuntry  are  best  known  to  its 
inhabitants,  yet  they  are  not  always  best 
described  by  tlictu.  What  men  are  ac- 
customed to,  as  matters  of  every  day 
occurrence,  will  be  supposed  such  mut- 
ters of  course,  as  not  to  be  worth  de- 
scribing. If  a  "nuked  Piet**  were 
gi«tng  a  de^^cription  of  his  countrymen, 
he  probably  would  omit  to  mention 
such  a  trifle  as  that  they  never  wore 
any  clothed.  Indeed,  he  certainly 
would  make  this  omission  if  be  had 
never  travelled,  or  known  that  gar- 
,  mcnts  of  some  kiud  or  other  were  in 
general  use  among  the  iuh.ibitunts  of 
other  countries.  But  in  savage  coun- 
tries no  books  ajtpear  descriptive  of 
their  manners*  Such  work*  are  gene- 
rally CQiflposed  by  travellers  who  come 


from  civilized  nations  to  visit  them  from 
curiosity,  and  who  write  a  book  to  re- 
pay the  expenses  of  their  journey,  and 
gratify  their  countrymen  with  an  ac- 
count of  incidents  the  most  strange  and 
striking,  and  manners  and  customs  the 
most  dissimilar  to  their  own.  Such 
**  voyages  and  travels,"  when  they  ad- 
here to  truth,  are  entertaining,  and  not 
uninstruclive.  They  are,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  the  natural  hi^itory  of  mankind, 
and  show  what  changes  may  be  wrought 
in  man  by  soil  or  cbmatet  or  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  practice  of  describing  civilized 
countries,  with  which  we  have  a  con- 
stant inttfrcourae,  either  of  peace  or  war> 
13  of  much  more  modern  growth  among' 
travel ters  j  and  the  writer  who  under- 
takes this  task,  encounters  dilhculties, 
and  possesses  advantages  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  those  met  with  by  the  voy- 
ager of  discovery.  He  dreads  no 
perils  from  unknown  seas,  or  boundless 
tfucia  of  uninhabited  deserts,  or  still 
more  dresidful  regions  occu}iied  by  sa- 
vages in  human  form,  the  most  ferocious 
enemies  of  their  fellow-men*  He  runs 
no  danger  of  being  sold  to  distant  sla- 
very, or  sacrificed  to  some  grim  idol,  or 
baked  and  served  up  as  a  dainty  dish 
at  a  solemn  festival.  Neither,  when 
he  returns,  can  be  delight  his  astonished 
readers  with  tales 

**  Of  motrinf^acrielf'nta  by  flood  nnd  field, 
Of  Ahilirof>ophn»it  ftiitJ  mmi  xvhimv  be«di 
Do  grvw  benentb  their  «liuiilder*/* 

His  worst  adventures  relate  to  a  damp 
bed,  un  ill-dre*sed  beefsteak,  an  uncivil 
innkeeptr,  oran  eJLorbitanl  reckoning  . 
and  ridicule,  not  sympathy,  will  be  big 
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lot  if  he  dwells  upon  the  perils  and  dis- 
asters of  his  little  tour.  When  he  re- 
turns home,  he  is  denied  the  common 
privilege  of  ihc  traveller ;  and,  if  he 
deviates  one  iota  from  the  sober  truth, 
there  arc  hundreds  on  the  watch  to 
confront  and  expose  him.  Thus  he  is 
at  once  protected  from  the  difficulties, 
and  deprived  of  the  rewards  which  are 
dreaded  or  desired  by  the  adventurous 
wanderer  into  unknown  regions. 

But  though  the  ungentle  reader  may 
laugh  at  the  disasters  of  our  modern 
traveller,  we  can  assure  him  that  their 
reality  more  than  compensates  for  the 
horrors  narrated  by  more  ancient  voy- 
agers. In  many  a  sleepless  night,  we 
have  exclaimed  that  it  would  be  better 
for  us  to  be  served  up  at  one  meal  to  a 
set  of  cannibaU,  than  to  be  consumed, 
bit  by  bit,  bv  the  myriads  that  preyed 
upon  us ;  and  we  do  not  admit  that  it 
is  more  wretched  to  be  in  a  desert 
country,  far  removed  from  all  mankind, 
than  to  find  ourselves  wandering  among 
a  civilized  people,  after  our  last  shil- 
ling has  been  filched  from  us  by  unex- 
pected charges.  Our  modem  tourist 
thus  may  experience  very  unpleasant 
adventures,  although  not  of  an  unusual 
or  very  striking  nature.  And  a  similar 
fate  attends  his  book,  which  may  attain 
a  considerable  circulation,  and  be  read 
with  general  interest,  although  nothing 
striking  or  wonderful  be  contained  in 
it.  He  writes  upon  a  subject  in  which 
the  dullest  truth  will  be  found  interest- 
ing to  numbers.  His  mere  narration  of 
the  posts,  and  the  inns,  and  the  fares, 
will  be  received  with  interest,  and  the 
numbers  who  arc  acquainted  with  the 
places  on  which  he  writes  his  opinions, 
will  read  them  eagerly,  to  ascertain 
how  lar  they  agree  with  their  own.  If 
his  work  be  composed  with  tolerable 
ability,  it  will  be  read  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  which  he  de- 
scribes. These  will  naturally  be  anx- 
ious to  learn  what  impression  they 
themselves,  and  their  manners,  habits, 
and  customs  made  upon  an  unpreju- 
diced and  intelligent  observer.  Thus  a 
spirit  of  improvement  is  propagated  ; 
the  public  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  in  which  the  habits  and  in- 
stitutions of  other  nations  excel  our 
own,  and  a  favourable  change  is  intro- 
duced by  the  spirit  of  emulation.  Even 
the  works  of  foreigners,  describing  our 
own  country,  are  calculated  to  do  us 
service.  They  do  not  know  our  laws, 
our  habits,  or  our  customs  so  well  as  we 
ourselves  do,  but  they  view  them  with 
an  eye  unprejudiced  by  familiarity  with 
tliem,  and  it  mav  be  useful  to  us  to 
learn  how  those  thingt  appear  to  their 


impartial  judgments.  It  almost  bestows 
upon  us  the  much-desired  gift,  **  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us."  This  prin- 
ciple is  so  obvious,  that  even  writers  of 
our  own  country  have  sought  to  give 
additional  interest  to  their  works  by  re- 
presenting them  to  be  the  opinions  and 
compositions  of  foreigners.  In  tiiis 
manner.  Goldsmith  made  his  observa- 
tions on  the  customs  of  the  English 
more  freely  in  his  Citizen  of  the  WuHd, 
by  assuming  the  character  of  a  Chinese 
wanderer  writing  home  to  his  friends, 
to  give  them  an  account  of  what  he  had 
seen. 

Such  works,  however,  of  foreign 
writers,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  impression  which 
things  are  calculated  to  make  upon  the 
mind  of  a  superficial  observer.  If  they 
endeavour  to  penetrate  further,  they  go 
beyond  their  depth,  and  discourse  on 
subjects  which  it  is  impossible  they  can 
comprehend.  Yet,  of  late  years,  we 
have  met  with  many  books  and  articles 
on  the  internal  affairs  of  England  or 
Ireland  written  by  French  or  Germans; 
and  our  attention  was  early  attracted 
by  the  enormous  magnitude  of  some  of 
the  falsehoods  contained  id  them. 
Thus,  Mr.  Say,  the  eminent  political 
economist,  gravely  states,  as  an  instance 
of  the  abuses  of  the  English  church, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  enjoys  an 
income  of  ;£  1*20,000  sterling  per  an- 
num. We  Could  easily  fill  our  sheets 
with  similar  instances  of  misstatements 
made  by  distinguished  foreigners,  even 
upon  subjects  respecting  which  a  little 
research  might  have  procured  them 
the  most  accurate  information,  and  we 
once  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes 
of  such  errors.  When  we  did  so,  we 
were  soon  struck  by  this  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  all  the  falsehoods  were 
in  favour  of  the  radicals,  and  tended  to 
furnish  arguments  in  support  of  their 
favourite  views.  It  is  now  pretty  ge- 
nerally known  that  this  is  one  of  the 
means  which  the  whigs  have  habitually 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
converts  to  their  opinions.  Whenever 
any  foreigner  announced  his  intention 
of  writing  a  book  on  England,  he  was 
immediately  taken  u)),  and  courted, 
and  caressed,  and  feted  by  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  until  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  opinions  and  statements  which 
he  heard  in  whig  societies.  While  his 
vanity  was  flattered  by  his  admission 
into  Holland,  or  Landsdown,  or  De- 
vonshire House,  his  opinions  were 
formed  on  the  representations  made  to 
him  by  the  underlings  of  the  party  whom 
he  met  there.      The    opinions  thai 
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formed >  are  pwbii*hed  and  represented 
by  ihe  miigaziiies»  and  reviews,  and 
tie w's papers  of  the  parly,  to  be  tiie  opi- 
niotjs  naltirkiHy  formed  on  the  politico 
of  this  roiiiUry  by  an  iiitehiifeiit  tb- 
rciijiier,  afifr  an  atlenrivt:  und  ur*pre- 
judici^d  <?xa(miiauon.  This  artifice  bus 
been  so  otteii  exposed,  that  it  \^  mm 
prelty  genrrally  iiiideretood,  and  the 
opinions  of  ancli  u  riit^rs  are  duly  esti- 
mated, and  me  lecognised  oa  merdy 
the  eciro  of  the  sentiments  uf  ttioae  who 
cnterluined  them  here. 

M*  tie    Beaiimont'i  work   i»  rather 
more  ebborate,  iiiid  he   frequently  en- 
dukivonrs   to  support  his  a^^sertions  by 
reference  to  the  ttnlhorlties  on  which  he 
found*    thfMii.      These   reterences  are 
very  numerous,   and    if  we  considtred 
hi»  essay  to  be  the  genuine  production 
of  a  French  author*  we  should  not  he- 
eiltttu  to  fironounce  it  the  most  extra- 
ordinary work  that  has  appeared  in  the 
present  a^e.     Bui   when  we   exiimine 
bis  re fe fences »  we  easily  discover  the 
source*  which  supplied  thenr.     It  was 
well  known  when   M.  Beaumont  came 
first  to    Ireland,  in  the  summer  of  the 
yetir   1835,  tlint  it  was  his  intention  to 
write  a  book  on  Ireland;  and,  judging 
from  what   lie    had    already  written,  it 
was  easy  to  conclude  that  his  work  would 
be  an    exuyrg^e rated   rtpresentation    of 
every  circumstHnce  that  could  be  sii|i- 
postnl  favouraljlc  to  the   esUiblishment 
of  democracy  in  Ireland.     He  was  ex- 
actly the  man  to  suit  the  views  of  the 
parry  then  domimint  here,  and  accord- 
ing^ly  be    met   with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion from  Lord  Mnljfrave,  Archbishop 
Mntruy,  and  ulUhe    Romanist  and  de- 
mocratic party,  who  supplied  liim  bhe- 
r<illy    with   facts  and    talachoods,   and 
reasons  and  sophistry,  to  as^iifii  him  in 
the  wdvocacy  of  their  common  wishfs. 
The  result  was  the  work  of  which  the 
liile   is  |jfrefixe«l   to  this  artfcle.     The 
book  is  certainly  a  clever  one,  and  may 
be  read  with  interest  and  Instruction,  as 
giving    a    modiBed   statement   of   the 
wishes    and     feelings    of    those    who 
crammed  the   author  with    his  display 
of  learning,  and  showing  the  opinions 
which    he  was  led  to  form  of  ihe  Ro- 
man   Cat  ho  tic  ])arty  from  his  own  ob- 
servation  while  residing  among  them, 
und  of  the  Prolestanta  from  the  repre- 


Bentations  made  to  btm  by  their  adver- 
sanes.  Our  author,  in  his  prelace^ 
OKikes  an  avowal  of  his  predilec- 
tion for  democracy,  while  bis  cx- 
ariiplc'*  and  statements  seem  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  turbulent  spirit,  more  intent 
on  seizing  power  than  on  using-  it  with 
tnoderaiion  and  judgment,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  mare  s«icce*sbil  in 
eiLtendin^  its  dominion  than  in  m^ikiog 
that  dominion  subservient  to  the  gene- 
ral happiness  of  mankind.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  give  his  Bentimcnts  in  hU 
own  words  i — • 

t*  II  n'existe  suns  dmite  dc  not  jours 
aticun  phenomt^oe  politique  plus  consider- 
able et  plus  digne  d'attcntiou  que  le  pro* 
gres  du  principe  democratiqiie  dans  toutcs 
les  soci^t^s, 

«'  Ce  principe  gagne  tons  les  peuples, 
il  travaille  tons  lea  empires ;.  sou^  one 
forme  ou  sous  une  autre,  republicatne 
DU  menarchique,  libre  nu  ahsolue,  il 
porte  en  tout  pays  le  dogme  de  fegalite 
civile  et  poliiique ;  il  y  saisit  loui  les 
esprits,  il  y  atleint  touted  les  cunditioDs, 
pen^tre  dans  toutes  ks  classes;  et  dans 
tons  les  mnKtr  il  s^etablit  dans  les  mccurs^ 
desi  moeurs  il  p^tme  dans  les  lois,  il  change 
la  face  du  monde  ;  k  mouvement  qu'il 
imprime  est  constant^  gen^rab  universal, 
mais  il  n'est  pas  partout  le  mime.  Tan- 
dis  que,  sous  Hnfloence  de  ce  principe  cn- 
vahi-ssant,  la  pi  opart  des  arisiijcraties 
il' Europe  torabent,  et  n'offrcnt  plus  uux 
regards  que  decomposition  ou  ruines,  les 
unea  abattues  d'un  seul  coup,  les  autre* 
renverseefi  lentcment ;  ceiles-ci  resignees 
tt  perir,  succombant  sans  defense  ;  cellcs-la 
dej4  vaincucfi^  quoique  luttant  encore : 
il  exisle  un  pays,  rAngletcrrc,  oil  P&ris- 
tocmlie  est  encore  pleine  de  vie  etde  puis- 
sance ;  oh  l'inegalit6  civile  et  politique* 
maintenue  dans  les  loi«i  s'est  conserve 
entiere  dans  lea  maurs — ^^ou  le  vieux  pri- 
vilcjte  feudal  ge  Irouve  singulieremetit 
mele  aux  hhertes  les  plus  jeunes  et  les 
plus  hardiesi,  qu'en  voyant  Tempirc  absolu 
i|u'exereent  duns  ce  pays  la  naissance  et  la 
fortune,  on  le  croiratt  en  arri^lre  do  toutes 
les  nations,  et  quVny  regardant  seulement 
le  bien-^tre  et  la  liberte  du  peuple,  on  ]» 
jugc  en  avance  de  toutes  ;  oi!k  enfin 
I'aristocratie  est  aussi  attaqu^,  raais  ou 
elle  est  assez  puissanle  pour  tenir  tete  a 
son  ennemi,  et  si  ce  n'est  pour  le  vaincre, 
du  moins  pour  lui  disputer  longtemps  la 
▼ictoire.'** 


•  '*  There  certainly  does  not  exi^tin  the  present  day  any  political  phenomenon  more 
important  or  worthy  of  attention  than  the  progress  uf  the  pinciple  of  demrcracy  in 
every  society.  This  priuciple  gains  every  people,  and  disturbs  every  empire. 
Under  one  form  or  another — republican  or  monarchical,  free  or  despotic — it  intro- 
duces into  every  country  the  maxims  of  civil  and  political  equality*  Having  enlered* 
it  captivates  all  men's  minds,  affects  all  conditions  of  men,  and  penetrates  every  class 
and   every    rank  of  fcociety.     Jt   beromes   c^t&bliJied  in  their  rainaers  ;  from  their 
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This  enemy  of  aristocracy  makes  in  the 
foreeroing  extract. a  very  remarkable  ad- 
mission, that  the  country  in  which  the 
aristocracy  possesses  the  greatest  power 
is  also  that  in  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  has  been  best  promoted. 
Even  in  making-  that  admission  we 
perceive  his  habitual  spirit  of  ex- 
aggeration, when  he  asserts  that  the 
aristocracy  in  England  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Vempire  ahsolu,  unlimited,  ab- 
solute, or  despotic  power  ;  and  this, 
although  he  is  well  aware  that  for  eight 
years  the  government  of  England  has 
been  conducted  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  aristocracy.  So  far 
is  it  from  being  true  that  birth  and  for- 
tune exercise  absolute  dominion  in 
England,  that  it  is  confessed  by  the 
partizans  of  the  present  administration, 
that  there  is  an  immense  majority 
against  it  of  persons  possessing  ^100 
a-year  and  upwards. 

M.  De  Beaumont  commences  his 
work  by  a  historic  introduction  consist- 
ing of  186  pages,  and  of  which  the 
professed  aim  is  to  prove  this  proposi- 
tion, that  the  dominion  of  the  English 
in  Ireland,  from  their  invasion  of  it  in 
11 69  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  has 
been  a  mere  tyranny  : — **  L*empire  des 
Anglais  en  Irlande,  depuis  leur  inva- 
sion de  ce  pays  en  1169  jusqua  la  fin 
du  siecle  dernier,  n'a  M  quune  ty- 
rannic.** 

The  historical  sketch  which  he 
gives  to  support  this  proposition  is  de- 
signed with  considerable  ability  bv  its 
real  authors,  whose  objcctseemsto  have 
been  to  exasperate  as  far  as  possible  the 
dissensions  which  distract  this  unhappy 
land,  by  collecting  and  publishing  an 
exaggerated  account  of  all  the  evils 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  party  has 
ever  suffered  at  the  hands  of  its  op- 
ponents. Let  us  not  be  understood  to 
assert  that  the  powers  of  the  English, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy, 
have  been  at  all  times  exercised  in  one 
spirit  of  uninterrupted  justice  and  wis- 


dom, or  that  private  interest,  or  even 
religious  bigotry,  never  assisted  or  pre- 
sided at  the  enactment  or  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  that  were  framed  for 
the  encouragement  or  protection  of  the 
reformed  church.  Far  from  it :  in  those 
as  in  all  other  human  transactions,  the 
influence  of  human  passions  and  human 
frailties  must  have  frequently  appeared. 
That  some  of  the  penal  statutes  were 
impolitic  and  unjust  we  have  frequently 
admitted  ;  we  regret  that  they  were 
ever  passed,  and  rejoice  that  they  have 
long  since  been  repealed.  We  are  far 
from  justifying  or  denying  the  conduct 
of  our  ancestors  when  they  erred-— 
"  Pudet  hsec  opprobia  nobis  et  dici 
potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refelli."  And 
the  recollection  of  past  offences  should 
make  all  Protestants  more  ready  to 
excuse  and  to.  forgive  the  intolerant 
spirit  which  Roman  Catholics  have 
lately  exhibited  in  Ireland.  Still,  with 
every  disposition  to  condemn  every  act 
approaching  to  persecution  that  may 
have  been  committed  by  our  ancestors, 
(the  more  unjustifiable  since  no  maxims 
of  intolerance  were  inculcated  by  their 
religion,)  we  must  protest  against  the 
historical  sketch  of  M.  De  Beaumont 
as  both  mischievous  and  unfair.  It 
takes  a  remarkably  partial  view  of  the 
subject,  and,  without  regard  to  truth 
or  probability,  puts  forth  all  the  exag- 
gerations, misrepresentations,  and  false- 
hoods to  be  found  in  the  speeches  and 
pamphlets  of  the  most  bigoted  parti- 
sans. Plowden,  Gordon,  Lewis,  and 
Wise  are  the  most  credible  sources 
from  which  he  draws  his  information  ; 
and  in  those  writers  any  unprejudiced 
person  will  at  once  discern  such  a  tissue 
of  misrepresentations,  as,  to  say  the 
least,  must  make  them  unsafe  guides 
for  any  person  wishing  to  obtain  accu- 
rate information  on  Irish  afTairs.— 
Much  of  M.  De  Beau  months  history  is 
not  founded  on  any  better  authority 
than  the  violent  speeches  of  factious 
agitators.     Even  when  he  states  the 


manners  it  passes  to  their  laws — it  changes  the  face  of  the  world.  The  motion  which 
it  impresses  is  constant,  general,  universal ;  but  it  is  not  every  hour  the  same.  While 
under  the  influence  of  this  invading  principle,  the  greater  part  of  the  aristocracies  of 
Europe  fall,  and  offer  to  the  view  nought  except  ruin  and  decay  :  some  destroyed  at 
one  blow,  others  slowly  overturned ;  some  resigned  to  destruction,  and  falhng  without 
resistance;  others  already  vanquished,  although    still  struggling; — there  exists  one 

country — England,  where  aristocracy  is  still  full  of  life  and  vigour where  civil  and 

political  inequality,  maintained  in  their  laws,  is  preserved  entire  in  the  manners  of  the 
people — where  the  ancient  feudal  privilege  is  so  singularly  united  with  the  new  and 
firm  liberty,  that  in  viewing  the  absolute  power  which  birth  and  fortune  exercise  in 
this  country,  one  would  believe  it  to  be  behind  all  other  nations ;  and  on  constderinff 
the  prosperity  and  liberty  of  the  people,  one  would  consider  it  to  be  in  advance  of 
them  all ;  where,  in  a  word,  aristocracy  is  attacked,  but  is  still  so  powerful  as  to  con* 
front  its  enemy,  and  if  not  to  conquer  it,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time  to  dispute  iti 
victory." 
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trutli,  he  do€S  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
iniBleatt.  He  invariably  attributes  to 
the  aristocracy  or  to  the  Protestant* 
what  vrui  in  reaiity  the  vice  of  (he 
times.  Thus,  in  every  cuunffv,  while 
the  Mirtss  of  the  people  is  uiu"du('.atnd» 
auil  the  police  arrangements  defective, 
the  legislrttor  endeavourSi  by  the  seve- 
nty of  the  Uw^,  to  corapenaate  fur  the 
ifieflicacy  of  all  preventive  restraints. 
Thus  we  read  that  in  one  rei^^n  more 
than  eighty  thousand  persons  were 
hanged  for  theft  in  England.  Many 
of  these  were  probably  innocent  of  the 
crimes  for  which  they  suft'ered.  We 
know  thai  up  to  a  much  more  recent 
period  the  ci imioal  laws  were  adminis- 
tered upon  such  principles  as  not  to 
give  the  innocent  man  any  proper  de- 
gree of  secnrity,  In  those  days  the 
prisoner  could  not  compel  the  atten- 
dance of  witnessea  ;  and  if  they  volun- 
tarily  attended,  he  could  not  examine 
them  upon  oaih  ;  he  was  not  permitted 
to  crosa^exiimine  the  witnesses  for  the 
crown,  and  so  little  independence  did 
the  jurors  possess,  that  they  have  been 
reprimanded,  and  fined,  and  punished 
for  finding  a  verdict  of  acfjuittal.  con* 
trary  to  the  directions  of  the  judge. 
The  juciges  held  I  heir  places  during 
pleasure*  and  were  liable  at  ^xif  mo- 
ment to  be  removed,  if  ihcy  ventured 
to  act  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
monarch.  The  accused  was  confined 
in  a  fetid,  damp,  and  unwholesome 
dungeon,  loaded  with  fetters,  and 
denied  all  means  of  intercourse  with 
his  friends.  No  Howard  had  then  ex- 
isted to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  suflTerings  which  prisoners 
were  doomed  to  undergo.  If  the 
offence  more  immediately  concerned  the 
rights  or  interests  of  the  crown,  tor- 
ture was  perhaps  employed  to  extort  a 
confession  of  his  guilt,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate accused  was  subjected  to  the 
most  cruel  sufferings,  and  made  for 
Jife  a  miserable  crtppie  by  the  proceed- 
ings taken  previously  to  the  judicial 
inquiry  into  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
Wasted  by  suffering  and  confinement, 
the  accused  must  have  been  utterly 
unable  without  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel to  vindicate  his  innocence.  If 
convicted,  he  was  generally  hanged, 
even  for  the  most  petty  thef\i,  and  bis 
rase  was  not  deemed  important  enough 
to  excite  either  sympathy  or  attention* 
The  p*»or  were,  of  course*  the  most 
frecjnent  victims  of  the  severity  of  the 
laws  that  were  enacted  ftir  the  protec- 
tion of  property  ;  and  yet^  although 
the  rich  were  in  general  the  prosecu- 
tors, and  the  poor  the  culprits,  this 


severity  of  the  laws  did  not  argue  any 
want  of  sytnpiithy  of  the  former,  for 
the  klter.  The  ricli  were  probtibly  as 
solicitous  fur  the  comforts  of  the  poor 
then,  as  lh*T  are  at  pri'.«ent,  and  this 
severity  wai'  merely  the  effect  of  the 
anger  which  the  possessors  of  pro- 
perty felt  aj:rainst  those  \^  ho  sought  to 
deprive  thum  of  it.  The  mistaken 
|iulicy  of  the  tiiues  considered  that 
the  terrors  of  a  aunguiimry  code 
afforded  the  best  protection  to  pro- 
perty. The  siarne  spirit  in  Ireland 
during  the  same  period,  led,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  enactment  of  measures  of 
severity  against  those  who  violated 
any  other  privileges  of  those  whose  in- 
fluence enabled  them  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legislature;  but  this  seve- 
rity is  in  fairness  to  be  ascribed  in  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  in  England,  to  ihe 
spirit  of  the  age  not  to  the  spirit  of  the 
party.  Once  invest  any  body  with 
any  rights  or  privileges  in  those*  times, 
and  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course 
to  denounce  the  extreme  punishment 
of  death  against  those  who  Infrir^ged 
them.  It  i?,  therefore,  most  unfair  to 
judge  of  the  temper  or  spirit  of  a  party 
by  applying  the  feelings  of  the  present 
age  to  be  moved  by  the  ^lavvs  enacted 
for  its  protection  in  those  sanguinary 
times.  1 1  is  must  rni^chiovous  when  done 
for  th^  purpose  of  fomenting  domestic 
discord,  and  adding  fuel  to  the  hatred 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  feel 
against  the  Protestants  In  Ixeland,  by 
reminding  ihera  of  the  injuries  which 
they  formerly  sufl'ered  at  the  hands  of 
the  latter.  Many  of  these  oppressions 
were  in  retalijfion  for  the  injuries 
which  they  had  committed  without 
provocation. 

There  is  also  one  peculiarity  in  the 
character  of  the  Celtic  race,  which  has 
always  rendered  it  a  matter  of  cjitreme 
difficulty  to  govern  tliem  on  any  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  and  which  has  too 
ofien  furnished  an  argument  or  an  ex- 
cuse to  those  who  wished  to  rule  on 
opposite  principles.  The  Irish  people 
have  never  manifested  any  love  for 
liberty  themselves,  or  any  readiness  to 
permit  others  to  enjoy  it.  This  asser- 
tion may  appear  strange  to  those  who 
judge  of  the  Irish  character  by  the 
flviitery  addressed  to  them  by  their 
demairognes,  or  by  the  declamations 
against  oppression,  and  in  favour  of 
liberty,  by  which  the  priests  and  dema- 
gogues cxcrci*csnch  uucoutrollabJe  in- 
Utience  over  the  populiiee.  Neverthe- 
less, the  nauire  and  effect  of  those 
very  declamations  corroborate  the  evi- 
dence which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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past  history  of  this  country,  to  prove 
that  a  genuine  lovc  of  liberty  has 
never  existed  in  the  Irish  jjeasantry. 
They  have  always  yiehJeri  readily  to 
force,  or  intimidation,  and  instead  of 
resistance  have  always  endeavoured  to 
get  rid  of  oppression  by  profuse  ex- 
piessions  of  attachment  to  the  o|)pres- 
sor.  They  have  ever  been  ready  to  dis- 
semlile  their  resentment, (if  indeed  they 
harboured  any,)  and  to  express  even  the 
opposite  feeling.  They  are  firofuse  in 
their  expressions  of  gratitude,  while 
they  expect  a  favour,  or  the  moment 
after  they  have  received  it ;  comply 
with  their  request,  and  their  gratitude 
quickly  passes  away,  and  no  sentiment 
remains  except  perha|)s  resentment  for 
some  imaginary  offence,  supposed  to 
have  been  sustained  from  you  or  your 
ancestors,  many  years  before.  They 
will  not  blush  to-day  to  request  a  matter 
as  a  favour  which  they  profess  to  be 
ready  to  repay  by  a  life  of  gratitude, 
and  to-morrow,  alter  it  has  been  grant- 
ed, to  disclaim  all  obligation  for  what 
they  will  then  assert  to  be  a  right 
which  could  not  have  been  withheld 
from  them.  They  have  long  been 
charged  with  want  of  gratitude,  and  we 
believe  that  an  argument  in  support  of 
that  charge  may  be  drawn  even  from 
the  exceedingly  profuse  acknowledg- 
ments which  they  make  for  every 
trivial  favour  which  they  receive  or 
expect.  True  gratitude  is  a  deep  feel- 
in;:,  altnost  a  painful  one»  and  it  finds 
no  pleasure  in  all  that  verbiage  which 
is  in  general  only  intended  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  grateful 
heart  oC  the  speaker.  Every  man  on 
w  hom  a  favour  is  conferred  feels  at  the 
moment  some  desire  to  return  it,  but  the 
ungrateful  man  feels  astonishment  and 
pride  at  the  feeling,  and  is  eager  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  existence  of 
a  sentiment  which  he  thinks  must  do 
him  great  credit.  But  his  feelings 
undergo  an  important  change  as  soon 
as  an  opportunity  occurs  of  evincing 
his  gratitude  by  acts  not  words. 
Then  he  discovers  that  the  requital 
sought  is  altogether  unreasonable,  and 
out  of  proportion  to  the  benefit  origi- 
nally conferred  ;  that  the  favour  has 
been  already  cancelled  by  subsequent 
injuries,  or  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
some  request ;  and  that  at  any  rate  it 
was  much  less  considerable  than  he 
had  originally  suppojied  and  acknow- 
ledged it  to  be  ;  and  in  short  all  those 
arguments  by  which  the  ungrateful 
man  endeavours  to  vindicate  his  ingra- 
titude to  himself  and  to  the  world. 
The    inconsistent    and    fickle-minded 


man  cannot  be  grateful,  for  it  is  essen- 
tial to  gratitude  that  we  should  always 
preserve  the  same  uniform  estimate  of 
the  benefits  we  have  received. 

The  Irish  do  not  readily  concede 
freedom  to  others  :  they  begin  to  be 
tyrants  the  instant  they  cease  to  be 
slaves.  This  disposition  is  fatal  to  the 
liberty  of  the  country  :  it  enables  any 
man  who  has  any  power  to  act  the 
despot.  The  Irish  populace  will  not 
permit  any  dilference  of  opinion  to 
exist  among  them  :  he  who  sains  the 
majority  commands  them  all.  Wo  may 
remark  how  invariably  this  is  assumed 
in  the  speeches  of  the  demagogues, 
who  always  urge  the  people  not  only 
to  take  the  course  which  thcv  point  out, 
but  to  <lepri  ve  every  person  of  the  liberty 
of  Qouiis  in  any  othi-r  direction.  They 
do  not  say,  "  Vote  for  A  B,  for  he  has 
always  shown  himself  your  friend,  and 
if  he  is  returned  as  your  representa* 
tive  to  parliament  he  will  continue  to 
promote  your  interests  and  defend  your 
rights  ;"  or,  "  do  not  vote  for  C  D,  for 
his  principles  are  hostile  to  your  liberty 
— his  conduct  shows  that  he  wishes  to 
deprive  you  of  your  rights,**  and  that 
"  he  is  unworthy  of  the  situation  which 
he  seeks  from  you  ; — but  "If  any  one 
votes  for  C  D,  he  is  an  enemy  to  his 
country,  and  unfit  to  live  among  you  ; 
hold  no  intercourse  with  him — hoot 
him  and  spit  at  him  when  he  passes 
by;  let  a  deaths  head  and  cross-bones 
be  painted  on  his  door,  to  warn  him 
of  the  fate  which  he  may  expect  if, 
after  such  conduct,  he  dares  to  live  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  honest  men.**— 
Language  much  more  violent  than  this 
is  daily  addressed  to  the  Irish  popu- 
lace from  the  altars,  and  at  all  public 
assemblies,  and  the  infatuated  people 
have  not  the  spirit  of  freedom  alive  in 
them  to  perceive  that  such  harangues, 
instead  of  guiding  them,  arc  intended 
to  leave  them  no  liberty,  and  are 
merely  exhortations  to  them  to  assist 
in  imposim;  slavery  on  each  other. 
They  joyfully  accept  slavery,  because 
the  first  command  happens  to  be  con- 
genial to  their  feelings,  although  it 
involves  a  principle  which  in  reality 
leaves  them  no  choice  what  to  do. 
Hence  the  liberty  which  they  seek  is 
that  which  is  most  favourable  to  the 
views  of  the  demagogue,  who  demands 
power  for'  the  masses  rather  than  free- 
dom for  individuals.  Hence  we  find 
no  discuf^sions,  no  variety  of  opinions 
among  the  Irish  people :  all  must  fol- 
low the  most  powerful,  and  he  who 
differs  from  their  leader  in  a  single 
point  is  treated  in  the  same  manoer  w 
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the  moat  inveterate  opponent  of  the 
people's  rights*  A  ditagreement  on  a 
ninsile  point  is  sufficient  to  cancel  all 
remerabrdrice  of  a  life  spent  in  their 
service.  We  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber when  the  assistatice  of  the  police 
was  required  to  save  Henry  Grattan 
Irom  the  fury  of  the  Didjlin  populace, 
who  were  about  to  throw  him  into 
the  Liffey,a3  a  puni«hmei)t  for  the  first 
vote  which  he  g:ave  contrary  to  their 
I'iewa*  We  re  me  in  her  wlxeu  ull  the 
principal  Irish  Wlji^js  u\  ]>roperty 
who  Imii  devoted  all  their  exert  ions  lo 
advance  tlie  Rumnu  Cuthollc  cause, 
were  deprived  of  their  seat*  in  pur- 
Hametii  hi  cause  ihey  would  not  plodi^e 
themselvesi  to  vote  for  a  rt^pi^ul  of  the 
Uniau — a  measure  suddenly  adopted, 
itnd  abaodoneil  after  a  few  sessioiH  at 
the  dk'tuiis  of  their  leader.  When 
the  Iri^h  succeed  in  j^ettiug  a  man 
down,  ihcy  generdlly  bcjit  him  to  death 
—no  man  intercedes  for  the  vaiRjidshed, 
and  pity  finds  no  place  in  the  hreasts 
of  the  victiifd.  No  feeling  of  modera- 
tion ever  checks  them  in  their  cureer  ; 
their  transitions  tire  sudden  and  violent : 
it  i^  easier  to  turn  them  alto«rether 
than  to  m/^eratc  them  iu  the  direetiou 
on  whitili  thay  are  bent.  Their  chu- 
racter  is  in  rfveiy  respect  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  Eng^Jish,  who  have  never 
yielded  to  force,  but  who,  in  the  midst 
of  their  victory,  always  respect  the 
rights  of  the  vanquished.  Every 
Englidiinan  claims  a  right  to  think  fur 
himself,  and  readily  concedes  the  s:»me 
tight  lo  others  ;  ar^d  no  party  in  Eng- 
land is  ever  so  much  in  stihjectiLm  to 
any  leader  as  to  prevent  any  indivi- 
dtjul  frou)  being  heard  if  he  tEiiuks  the 
leader  unjust  or  indiscreet.  The  people 
follow  him  cheer  Jul  ly  a^  long  as  they 
think  him  in  the  ri^ht  :  if  he  proceed 
too  far,  those  who  are  most  moderate 
first  oppose  him  ;  if  he  persevere  in 
his  measures  of  violence,  the  number  of 
his  opponents  increases,  until  he  either 
loses  his  power  over  his  party,  or  is 
compelled,  in  order  to  preaerve  his 
in6uencc,  to  adopt  a  more  moderate 
course.  Hence  the  parties  in  England 
mutually  respect  each  other ;  and 
those  who  for  so  many  years  have  op- 

Sosed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Lobert  Peel,  would  turn  away  with  dis- 
g-ust  if  they  heard  them  abused  with 
liiat  violence  and  audacious  falsehood 
which  distinguish  the  chief  speeches  of 
llieir  political  opponents  here.  Thus 
while  a  well  re^idu ted  freedom  suits  the 
,  genius  of  the  English  nation  so  well, 
the  rulers  of  this  country  always  found 
itditficult  to  govern  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples a  people  who  always  yielded 
1  ready  obedience  to  fear,  but  >^hQse 
Vou  XIV. 


promises  or  gratttude  could  never  be 
rehed  on.  Lt4  us  hope,  however,  that 
as  servility,  falsehood,  and  ingratitude, 
cannot  he  inveterately  inherent  in  any 
race,  the  progrt^ss  of  civilization  nnd 
education  may  introduce  better  morals, 
and  rendt-T  the  Irish  a  ha|»pier  people, 
and  more  worthy  of  the  inereased  and 
increasing  privileges  whicli  they  enjoy. 
It  would  be  vain  to  attemjtt  to  strike 
a  baliince  of  past  injuries — ihey  siiould 
be  mutually  forgiven,  and  as  far  as 
possible  forgfoUen  ;  or,  if  recalled  at 
ull,  it  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
excusing  any  conduct  which  we  should 
otherwise  be  disposed  to  rei^ent.  But 
it  is  mischievous  in  the  extreme  to 
keep  up  the  remcinbrance  of  past  dis- 
sensions for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  reconciliation  between  the  parties 
into  which  this  country  now  is  and  must 
for  a  long  time  remain  dividtid.  The 
lloman  CathoUe  pijrty  ^hoivld  consider 
that  by  the  pronii^Jt^s  which  tljey  uiade 
previous  to  the  emiincipaiiou  act»  and 
l»y  their  frequent  prufessions  of  their 
rcadinpss  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  past 
animosities,  and  to  live  on  terms  of 
peace  and  cordiality  with  their  Protes- 
tant brethren,  and  by  their  promises 
of  eternal  y^ratitudc  for  the  boon  which 
they  then  claimed,  they  have  precluded 
themselves^  in  honour  and  in  common 
justice,  from  recurring  to  grievauccs 
suffered  previous  to  emancipation,  to 
keep  up  an  inextinguishable  hatred 
against  the  Protestants  and  the  aristo* 
cracy  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Protestants  now  should  bear  with 
pntience  some  injustice  from  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  arc  now*  the  ruling- 
party.  They  should  excuse  the  sore- 
ness which  still  remains  in  the  breasts 
of  the  ohler  Roman  t'atholies.  If 
O'Connell  appear  regardless  of  truth 
and  justice  hi  his  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants,  let  them  recollect  what 
must  have  been  the  feelings  naturally 
excited  in  his  sotil  by  the  laws  to  which 
he  was  subjected  iu  the  curlier  part  of 
his  life.  With  talents  which  he  must 
have  felt  siifRcient  to  rriii*e  him  to  eini* 
nencein  his  prufi^ssion^  ortoenid>le  him 
to  act  an  importunt  part  in  llu;  ',;rand 
theatre  of  politics,  he  found  himself 
precluded  by  our  Protestant  institutions 
from  all  hope  of  attaining  the  rank  and 
honours  which  are  the  legitimate  re- 
\^  urds  uf  success  Iti  his  profession,  and 
condemned  to  pass  his  life  iu  the  drudg- 
ery of  a.  sioli-|fown  lawyer.  In  politics 
his  religion  ojiposed  an  equal  obstacle 
to  his  advancement.  He  eonld  not 
even  havH  become  a  member  of  the 
1  louse  of  Commons,  nlthough  thousiindd 
of  his  country  men  were  anxious  to 
elect  liim*     Even  those  who  may  be 
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disposed  to  defend  those  restrictions 
as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 
Protestant  institutions,  will  at  least 
admit  that  they  were  not  calculated  to 
excite  any  kind  feeling  towards  those 
institutions  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
suffered  by  them.  Those  restrictions 
have,  it  is  true,  been  removed  ;  but 
Mr.  O' Conn  ell  was  fifty-six  years  of 
age  when  that  removal  took  place, 
and  at  such  an  aire  the  character  of 
any  man  is  not  easily  altered  ;  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  that  his  hatred 
towards  Protestants  still  remains  in  un- 
diminished force. 

But  a  new  generation  is  now  grow- 
ing up  which  has  sustained  no  wron&^s, 
to  whom,  on  the  contrary,  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  has 
been  of  temporal  advantage,  and  who 
will  be  utterly  inexcusable  if  they  feel 
any  hostility  to  their  Protestant  bre- 
thren. As  an  instance  of  the  advan- 
tage which  it  is  now  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,  we  may  observe,  that  although 
the  Protestant  burristers  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  Roman  Catholic  ones, 
and  the  proportion  is  still  greateramong 
those  who  are  in  great  business  or  of 
high  standing  ;  yet  of  the  five  judges 
who  have  been  appointed  in  the  last 
five  years,  three  have  been  Roman 
Catholics,  and  only  two  Protestants. 
Of  those  five  two  were  chief  and  three 
puisne  judges ;  and  both  tlie  chief 
places  were  given  to  Roman  Catholics, 
one  to  Sir  M.  0*Loujfhlin,  a  retired 
attorney-general,  in  preference  to  Per- 
rin,  who  had  been  attorney-general 
over  him,  and  to  Richards,  the  attor- 
ney-general of  the  day,  the  other 
chief's  place  was  given  to  Woulfe,  the 
attorney-general  of  the  day  ;  in  pre- 
ference to  Richards,  who  had  been 
attorney-general  over  him.  Any  con- 
sistent principle  must  have  driven  one 
of  those  chief's  places  to  a  Protestant. 
It  was  not  in  favour  of  superior  pro- 
fessional abilities  that  this  latter  pro- 
motion took  j)lace ;  for  Woulfe,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chief-baron,  never  was 
in  high  practice  or  [possessed  any  cha- 
racter for  skill  in  his  profession  ;  and  it  is 
univtTsally  admitted  by  the  profession, 
that  if  he  had  been  born  a  Protestant 
he  would  never  have  been  a  judge. 
We  do  not  complain  of  this  preference 
shown  to  Roman  Catholics,  which  will 
have  at  least  this  good  effect,  that  it 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  rising  generation  to 
view  with  hostility  the  institutions  of 
thecountry,  or  to  entertain  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  an  injured  party. 

But  it  is  against  the  aristocracy, 
whetiicr  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic, 
that  M,  De  Beaumont  would  chiefly 


direct  the  anger  of  the  populace ;  and 
he  makes  the  vain  attempt  to  escite 
hatred  against  the  gentry  of  the  pre- 
sent day  by  identifying  them  with  the 
authors  of  the  crimes  and  oppreMions 
practised  against  the  poor  by  those 
who,  in  older  times,  possessed  wealth 
or  power.  It  is  absurd  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  this  to  endeavour  to  excite  the 
different  classes  of  society  into  a  heredi- 
tary feeling  of  hostility  against  each 
other.  In  the  revolutions  of  property 
cause<l  by  the  industry  or  extravagance 
of  different  individuals,  it  mutt  of^en 
happen  that  the  poor  man  can  trace 
his  descent  througti  a  long  line  of  noble 
or  wealthy  ancestors,  while  he  sees 
their  vast  estates  enjoyed  by  a  fiimily 
whom  piudence  and  economy  have 
raised  to  opulence  within  the  present 
century.  Is  this  poor  man  to  nourish 
hatred  against  the  rich  on  account  of 
the  supposed  oppressions  formerly 
committed  by  his  own  ancestors  against 
the  present  ancestry  of  the  aristocrat 
of  the  present  day.  M.  De  Beau- 
mont would  readily  give  the  Irish  aris- 
tocracy a  long  lineage,  in  order  to  hold 
them  responsible  for  every  act  of  op- 
pression related  falsely  or  truly  of  the 
ancient  nobility :  but  he  would  again 
deprive  them  of  that  high  descent,  lest 
with  it  they  might  inherit  that  respect 
which  the  prejudices  of  men  attacti  to 
an  ancient  origin. "  Presque  tous  6taient 
d*ailleurs  d'une  noblesse  nouvelle,  et 
par  conseq  u  ent  sans  raci  nes  dans  le  pays," 
p.  156.  •*  Moreover,  they  were  nearly, 
all  of  a  new  nobility,  and  consequently 
had  no  root  in  the  country."  M.  D^e 
Beaumont  (if  he  be  the  real  author  of 
the  historical  introduction,  which  we 
much  doubt,  we  are  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  was  written  by  an  Irish 
Radical,  and  translated  into  French  by 
M.  Dc  Beaumont)  hat  shown  as  little 
regard  to  fairness  in  his  reaisonings  as 
in  his  statements.  He  has  merely 
given,  with  some  additions  of  his  own 
to  the  same  effect,  a  compilation  of  the 
most  outrageous  statements  that  hare^ 
from  time  to  time,  been  put  forth  by 
the  most  factious  and  seditious  speak* 
ers,  pamphleteers,  and  historians  of  tlie 
party.  Their  improbability  and  incon- 
sistency ought  to  have  prevented  them 
from  imposing  on  him,  particularly  as 
his  opinion  of  Irish  veracity  is  by  no 
means  flattering  to  the  people.  In  bis 
preface  he  avows  it,  p.  liii.  ■*  Celui 
qui,  dans  ce  pays,  oherche  le  Trai  avee 
le  plus  de  zele  et  de  bonne  foi,  a  bien 
de  la  peine  4  le  saisir ;  tout  le  lul  dlik 
pute  et  travaille  a  I'^rer ;  tout  est^ 
menteur  in  Irlande,  depuis  le  riclM  qid 
cache  son  ego'isme  Jusqu^i  riadlg 
qui  exalte  sa  mis^re."  *  He  who  in  I 
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country  8carcViC8  for  truth  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  aud  aiuecrity  ba^  much 
Ironble  to  obtain  it.  Every  one  arg;ues 
Hiiii  fiim  und  seeks  to  Bet  hivn  astray. 
In  Ireland  every  one  is  a  liar^  from  the 
rich  m.in  who  conceals  bis  selfishness, 
10  the  pt>or  man  m\io  exaggerates  hi* 
tliatresa." 

A*  M»  Dc  Beanmnnl  held  very 
little  intercourse  with  the  Conserva- 
tives ill  Ireland,  we  must  presume  that 
this  reiiurk  ia  ordy  intended  to  be 
applied  to  the  party  with  whom  he 
assr^eiated,  and  of  whi^m  only  be  coidd 
snpfiose  himself  competent  to  furm  any 
jud^menL 

But  we  fear  that  we  have  taken  up 
too  much  space  with  our  observations 
on  the   bisturical  introducUon,  and  we 
shiilL  therefore   proceed  to   lay  before 
the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  boily  of  the 
work,  in  wiiiuh  M.  De  Beaumont  g^ives 
Ids  nccouut  of  Ireland  since  the  year 
JWh),     almost     cominencitijT,     aa    the 
reader  will   naturally  anticipate,  with 
the  ofi-refuted  falsehood,  that  Catholic 
emancipation    was     promised    as    an 
aecompanyiug  measure   of  grace,    to 
soften  the  severity  of  the  act  of  union. 
His  grand  proposition  is,  that  the  reli- 
l^^ious  sects  are  arrayed  against  each 
other  in   Ireland  with  a  hostility  that 
will    never  cease.      He  thui   speaks 
of   Connaug^ht,  page    1 94  :    **  Depois 
ee  tempsje  Conuaught  ua  pas  ccs$6 
irAtre  le  foyer   dirlande    catbohque. 
Nultc   part    Ic  souvenir   des    guerres 
civiles   n'est   aussi    vivace  ;  nulle  part 
TAnglats   et    le    protectant    ne    sont 
ilciest^j  d*une  haine  plus  religicu^c  et 
plus  natiouaL"    "Since  that  time  Con- 
nauy^ht   has  never   ceased   to   be   I  he 
focus  of  Catholic  Ireland.     In  no  pari 
is  the  tnemory  of  the  civil  war  so  fresh. 
In    HO  part  are  the   EngtUh    and   Ike 
proU'kiant  de-feited  wtUi  a  more  reiigioui 
and  ti&ti*iHal  digli/ic."     The  whole  book 
is  founded  upon  tlds  assertion,  repealed 
in  every  possible  lorm.  that  in   Ireland 
the   Roman    Catholics  hate  the  Pro. 
testants,   and  the  poor  hate  the  rich, 
and  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so, 
for  their  hatred  is  natural  nnd   well- 
founded.       We    have   seen    what    his 
opinion  is  of  the  feebng  of  the  Hornaii 
Catholic   towards  the  Protestant,  bi*t 
he  thinks  the  poor  dislike  and  dread 
the  rich  still  more,  page38J :  **  Quoique 
Te^prit   de  parti  religieux  sovt  encore 
bicn  fort  en  Irlande,  il  y  a  un  esprit  de 
iiarti  plus  grave  en  ce  moment ;    c*est 
rcsfirtt  de  parli  du  pauvre  contre  le 
richei  de  la  d^mocratie  conire  I'aristo- 
cratie.       Au    jury    Taccuse    irlandais 
r^Cii»e     bien     plus    Ic    riche  que  le 
protestant  1    it    aime   tnieiog    le    pro- 
tcstaut    pauvre    que    Ic     Catholiquc 


'  Although   religious    party 
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feeling  is  still  very  utrong  in  Ireland 
another  party  feeling  has  at  present 
more  influence  there,  the  parly  feeting 
of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  of 
democracy  against  aristocracy*  The 
Iri'.hmdn  on  his  trial  objects  more 
to  the  rich  than  to  the  Protestant  on 
his  jury,  he  prefers  the  poor  Protestant 
to  the  rich  Catholic/'  This  important 
admission  is  at  variance  with  the 
entire  argument  of  M»  De  BeauinontV 
work,  which  is  merely  the  repetition 
of  the  following  propoailions  in  a 
thoiiswnd  forms,  supported  by  a  thou- 
sand falsehnods. 

That  there  are   but  two  classes   or 
ranks  in    Ireland,  the  extremely    rich 
and    the  extremely    poor,  page    lf)8 : 
**  Aitisii  du  mcme  puirit  sVlfrent  a  TcBil 
deux  aspe4L'ts  abi*;jlument  opposes  ;  ici 
rextreine  ricbessr,  ia  rextrenie  inisere: 
c*est  Timage  de  l' Irlande,     On  ne  voit 
en    Irlande  que  des  ehatcauK  magmli- 
qocs  ou  des  eabunes  mii^eraliles  ;  point 
d  edifice   qui  tienne  le    milieu  entre  le 
pulais  des  grands  et  la  chaumiere  de 
hndigentt  il  n'y  a  que  des  riches  et  des 
pauvres/'    "  Thus  from  the  same  spot 
one  views  two  prospects  exactly  op- 
posed  to    each   other — here   extreme 
wealth,  there  extreme  destitution.     It 
is  a  miniature  representation  of  Ireland. 
One  sees  nothing  in   Ireland  but  mag- 
nificent mansions  or    miserable  cabins. 
There   is  no   building  which  holds  a 
middle  place   between  the   palaces  of 
the  great  and  the  hovels  of  the  pauper. 
There  are  only  tlie  rith  and  the  poor." 
That  this  wretchedness  is  the  lot  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  this  enviable 
wealth  is  the  t-oudiiion  of  his  uniym* 
pathlsing    Protrslant    landlord,      ^*  Le 
p rotes tunt    est    rii^he ;     le    catbolique 
pauvre.         La      rcligiun     protcstante, 
signe   de   la    fortune.  Test  aussi   de    U 
puissance,     Non  seulement  le   Catho- 
tiqiie  est  pauvre  et  le  Protestant  riche, 
inais  encore  ehacun  dVux  semble  penser 
que  telle  est  la  condition  natarelle  dc 
Tun  et  de  Tautre;  le  Catholique  acceptc 
Bon  humble  destiueeet  le  Protestant  est 
de  bonne  foi  dins  son  orgucd  ;  cetut-ci 
met  dans  ses  rapports,  avec  le  Catho- 
lique un  pen  de  cette  superiorite  que 
TLurope^n  ^tabli  dans  les  iles  montre 
en  vers  Ics   pcrsimnes  de  coulcur  dont 
I*origine     Africaine   est  encore  appa- 
rente/'— p,  105. 

"The  Protestant  is  rich,  the  Citholic 
is  poor.  The  Protestant  religion  de- 
notes the  power  as  well  as  the  fortune 
of  the  iuuividual.  Not  only  is  the 
Catholic  poor^  and  the  Protestant  rich, 
but  each  sectns  si  ill  to  think  that  sucli 
is  the  natural  condition  of  both.  The 
Catholic  submits  to  hit   humble   lot. 
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and  the  Protestant  honestly  displays 
his  pride.  The  latter  assumes  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  Catholic  some  of 
that  superiority  which  the  European 
resident  in  the  West  India  Isles  dis- 
plays over  the  coloured  inhabitants, 
whose  African  descent  is  still  evident." 

The  primary  radical  permanent 
cause  of  all  the  misery  of  Ireland  is, 
according  to  M.  De  Beaumont,  a  per- 
nicious aristocracy.  The  vice  of  this 
aristocracy  is,  that  it  is  at  once  English 
and  Protestant.  The  heading  of  his 
second  chapter,  page  211,  expresses 
briefly  his  opinion  on  this  point,  "  Une 
mauvuiso  aristocratic  est  la  cause  pre- 
miere de  tons  les  maux  de  Tlrlande. — 
Le  vice  de  cette  aristocratic  est  d'etre 
Angldisc  et  Protestante."  This  text 
he  expands  at  great  length,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  by  a  variety  of 
the  u5ual  exaggerated  charges  that 
are  daily  made  against  the  gentry  and 
clergy  of  Ireland.  The  cause  is  in  his 
opinion  this  :  the  landlord  being  a 
Protestant  and  an  Englishman,  has  no 
sympathy  with  his  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lic tenants,  and  therefore  oppresses 
them  without  mercy.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Protestant  clergyman  is  a 
harsh  and  cruel  oppressor,  and  the 
magistrates,  judges,  and  juries,  and  all 
persons  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  have  such  feelings  of 
dislike  to  the  poor  Irish  Catholic  as  to 
leave  tlie  latter  as  little  hope  of  justice 
as  he  has  of  morcy. 

We  readily  admit  that  there  is  some 
shadow  of  truth,  or  at  least  of  plausi- 
bility in  the  above  statements  ;  but  the 
truth  i-i  geiu'rally  so  much  cxagge- 
ratcil,  as  to  work  all  the  mischief  of 
absoliitt'  falsehood.  Thus  the  want  of 
a  middle  class  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  is  frequent ly  lamented  in  Ire- 
hind  ;  but  it  is  invariably  overstated, 
although  we  bclii've  never  to  such  an 
extent  as  by  M.  De  Beaumont.  The 
fact  i^y  that  every  class  in  Ireland  is 
])<)oror  tlian  the  corresponding  class  in 
Enirlaiid.  So  far  from  the  Irish  aristo- 
cracy possessing  that  enormous  wealth 
against  which  M.  De  Beaumont  would 
ilireet  the  current  of  popular  envy  and 
hatred,  we  are  certain  that  if  the  rich 
of  the  two  countries  were  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  riches,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  hundredth  in  the  English 
list  would  possess  a  larger  income  than 
thet-ntliin  the  Irish  list.  Ireland  is 
a  poor  ami  Enjrland  a  rich  country, 
and  thi**  contrast  is  visible,  whatever 
be  the  class  to  which  we  direct  our 
view.  No  one  passing  through  Eng- 
land can  fail  to  observe  with  admira- 
tion the  number  of  splendid  mansions 
and  domains  ;  of  the  splendid  palaces, 


with  parks  and  woods  and  lakes  at- 
tached to  them  which  M.  Dc  Beau- 
mont describes  as  so  numerous  in  Ire- 
land, that  a  single  nobleman  frequently 
possesses  not  one  only,  but  several, 
there  are  probably  as  many  in  one 
county  in  England  as  in  the  entire  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  gentry  are  as  poor 
as  the  Irish  farmers,  when  compared 
with  the  correjsponding  class  in  Ensr- 
land.  Even  M.  De  Beaumont  must 
admit  a  pretty  numerous  middle  class 
in  Ireland,  when  he  dwells  so  muck 
upon  the  evil  of  the  middlemen,  whose 
numbers,  however,  he  considerably  ex- 
aggerates. Surely,  he  does  not  ima- 
gine that  those  middlemen  dwell  in  the 
miserable  cabins  which  he  describes  iq 
a  manner  more  worthy  of  the  novelist 
than  the  historian.  It  is  true,  and  to 
be  regretted,  that  there  are  in  Ireland 
such  cabins  as  he  describes,  or  some 
nearly  as  wretched.  But  after  describ- 
ing, in  a  mo^it  picturesque  manner,  the 
most  miserable  hovel  to  be  found  iu 
Ireland,  and  heaping,  in  one  descrip- 
tion, all  the  marks  of  want  and  misery 
that  exist  in  any  of  them.  He  adds  :— . 
"  Cette  demeure  est  bien  miserable  ; 
cependant,  ce  n*est  point  celle  du 
pauvre  propremcnt  dit.  On  vient  de 
dccrire  Thabitation  du  fermier  irlandais 
et  de  I'ouvrier  agricole."  **  This  abode 
is  truly  wretched  ;  but  it  is  not  that  of 
the  poor,  properly  so  called.  I  have 
been  describing  the  dwelling  of  the 
Irish  farmer  and  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer." Of  the  paupers  who  are  every 
year  in  danger  of  starvation,  he  says, 
that  there  are  nearly  three  millions  ; 
but  this  is  not  all.  **  Besides  these 
three  million  paupers,  there  are  several 
millions  of  unhappy  creatures,  who,  as 
they  are  not  dying  of  famine,  are  not 
counted.**  For  these  atrocious  ex- 
aggerations, he  cannot  find  excuse  or 
authority,  even  in  the  works  to  which 
he  refers,  viz. : — Dr.  Doyle*s  Evi- 
dence ;  Wake5eld  on  Ireland ;  and 
the  Irish  Poor- Law  Inquiry.  The 
last-named  work  we  have  before  de- 
nounced as  the  most  worthless  trash 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  Ireland.  Its 
authors  arc  ashamed  of  it,  and  have 
never  ventured  to  refer  to  it  as  an  au- 
thority. A  few  gentlemen  travelled 
through  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  held  stations  in  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts, where  all  who  chose  came  be- 
fore them,  and  made  the  most  exagge- 
rated statements  of  the  distress  of  the 
people,  which  were  swallowed  without 
examination.  The  Irish  peasantry  are 
still  far  removed  from  that  degree  of 
comfort  which  we  desire  and  hope  to 
sec  them  enjoy  ;  but  they  are  equally 
far  removed  from  that  abject  misery 
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which  M.  Dc  Beaumont  describes^  and 
their  cuodition  is  every  day  improving^. 
There  are  in  Ireland,  at  the  present 
mometit,  hundreds,  and  even  thou- 
sanda  of  farmers  who  live  In  good  sla- 
ted houses^  with  commodious  offices 
attaehed,  and  who  possess  three  or 
four  hundred  pouittia  of  eapltal ;  and 
the  number  of  those  substanliul  yeo- 
men IS  every  day  increaisins:,  as  the 
landlords  perceive  and  feel  the  ad  van* 
tage  of  having  such  a  tenantry,  rjilier 
tlian  middlemen  paying  an  inndequiite 
rent,  or  pauper  cottiers  not  able  lo  pay 
the  extravagant  rent  they  offer*  In 
this  respect  all  the  changes  tend  to- 
wards improvement*  An  estate  once 
let  to  good  solvent  tenantii,  never  lulls 
back  into  the  hands  of  middlemen  or 
paupers  ;  and,  every  diiy,  more  estates 
are  submitted  to  these  improvements. 
The  race  o§  middlemen  will  soon  be- 
come extinct,  as  the  subletting  act 
enables  landlords  to  enforce  covenants 
aguinst  underletting,  and  the  owners 
of  the  soil  are  now  generdlly  convinced 
of  the  impolicy  of  permitting  the  sys- 
tem on  their  estates. 

It  is  an  equal  exaggeration  to  as- 
sert, that  the  protesiant  is  invariably 
rich,  and  the  catholic  a  pauper.  It  19^ 
indeed,  true  that,  as  a  class,  the  pro- 
tectants possess  more  wealth  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  than  the  Roman 
Catholics,  But,  even  this  the  lutter 
«carccly  admit,  when  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose to  deny  it  ;  and  M.  Do  Beau- 
mont,  familiar  as  he  is  with  the  pam- 
phlets and  speeches  of  the  Irish  radi- 
cals, must  have  met  many  contradic- 
tions of  his  statements  in  the  works  to 
whiflh,  on  other  point*,  he  yields  im- 
plicit faith.  On  such  authority,  for- 
g'ettiiig  his  previous  assertions,  he  states 
that,  in  1829,  nine-tenths  of  the  funds 
of  tlie  Bank  of  Ireland  belonged  to 
Roman  Cut  holies,  (v.  2,  p,  82.)  There, 
atler  giving  an  exaggerated  account  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics, he  adds : — **  Cependant,  c'est  un 
phenomene,  strange  en  Irelande,  et, 
pent  etre,  particulier  a  ce  pays,  qu'en 
merne  temps  one  de  nouveilcs  fortunes 
y  sont  crees,  le  nombre  dcs  nouveaux 
riches  ne  s^y  accroit  pas  en  proportion. 
C'est  tpie  sou  vent,  apres  que  la  fortune 
e*t  crtie,  le  riche  s*en  va  et  ceci  s'ex- 

rlique  par  Tetat  social  et  politii|ue  de 
Irlande.'*  *'  Neverthelejts,  it  is  a 
stranj,^c  circumstance,  and,  pcrhujis.  pe- 
culiar to  Ireland,  that  while  new  for- 
tunes are  acquired  there,  the  number 
cjf  rich  upstarts  does  not  increase  there 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  reason 
is,  that  oflen  after  the  fortune  has 
been  acquired,  the  rich  roan  leaves 
the  CO  unify,  and  this  is  cxpUlned  by 


the  social  and  poIUical  state  of  Ire- 
land/ 

We  shall  not  for  the  present  concern 
ourselves  with  his  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  ;  our  own  more  simple  ex- 
pi Ji nation  of  the  matter  is,  that  he  re- 
ceived from  the  party  an  exaggerjitedl 
account  of  the  wenlth  they  \vere  acquir- 
ing, while  on  the  other  hand,  I  hose  in  the 
actual  possession  of  fortunes  were  rather 
anxious  tu  conceal  than  to  dtspliiy  theJ 
lateness  of  the  acquisition.  Thus  M,f 
De  Beaumont  admits,  and  even  exiiggefa] 
rates  the  increasln'^  wealth  of  the  Ro*  ] 
man  Caiholics.  We  cheerfully  admit 
tbut  the  disp^irlty  hi  wealth  between 
tliem  and  the  Protestants  Is  every  day 
decreasing,  and  indeed  it  is  almost  a 
demonsitrable  truth,  that  there  i^  in  the 
nature  of  things  a  strong  tendency  to 
distribute  the  wealth  of  the  country 
between  those  two  parties  in  a  fair  pro- J 
portion  to  their  numbers.  In  the  daily ^ 
changes  that  take  fjlace,  the  properties 
lost  by  ca^j^h  ])rtrty  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  properties  possessed  by  it :  the 
properties  gained  will  be  in  proportion 
to  t!ie  numbers  employed  in  the  pursuit 
of  riches,  i.e,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
total  number  of  the  party.  Foruierly 
this  tendency  was  counteracted  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  state  of  the  law 
and  the  stale  of  the  country.  We  will 
not  provoke  discussion  by  asserting 
that  the  Prutestant  religion  was  more 
congenial  to  the  rich  man^  from  his  su- 
perior education  and  cultivated  under- 
Standing,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  CathoUc  religion,  appealing  to 
his  fears  more  than  to  his  reason,  was 
better  suited  to  the  superslitiouB  Igno- 
rance of  the  Irish  poor.  It  is  cnougbl 
for  our  purpose  to  remark,  that  the^ 
penal  laws  pressed  v\ith  much  more  se- 
verity upun  the  rich  mun  than  upon] 
the  j)Oor,  and  thai  the  former  lav  under  | 
a  stronger  lemptulion  to  free  lilmsclfp 
by  conformity,  from  those  di^^abilitiea 
which  prevented  him  from  assuming 
that  place  in  society  to  which  his  rank 
and  wealth  entitled  nim.  The  superior 
learning  and  education  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  gave  the  Pro- 
testant religion  an  inOuence  with  the 
rich,  which  it  did  not  possess  over  the 
poor,  who  could  not  appreciate  those 
qualities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state 
of  the  country  enabled  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  exercise  a  more  cruel  tyranny 
against  the  poorer  Prote&tarxts,  who 
were  grievously  oppressed  by  the  num- 
bers and  the  union  of  their  adversaries. 
The  poor  Protestant  found  his  life  en- 
dangered at  every  fair  and  place  of 
public  resort.  His  cattle  and  crops 
were  destroyed,  and  the  morning  never 
rose  that  be  did  not  examine  his  pre* 
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miscs  with  the  dread  that  some  invasion 
of  his  property  may  have  left  him  a 
ruined  man.  Exposed  to  such  assaults 
and  depredation,  the  Protestant  farmer 
was  not  able  to  pay  that  rent  for  his 
land  which  the  Roman  Catholic  was 
ready  to  promise,  and  the  blind  selfish- 
ness of  landlords  too  often  led  them  to 
expel  their  Protestant  tenants  to  make 
room  for  Roman  Catholics  who  would 
promise  a  hifji-her  rent.  The  former 
departed  with  the  remnants  of  their 
])roperty,.  to  seek  in  a  foreign  land  that 
protection  which  was  denied  to  them 
at  home.  This  species  of  persecution 
has  not  yet  ceased,  indeed  it  never 
ra{;:c(l  more  violently  than  during  the 
last  few  years,  while  it  enjoyed  the 
countenance  of  Lord  Normanby's  go- 
vernment ;  but  its  influence  in  leading 
to  an  expulsion  of  Protestant  tenants 
has  been  on  the  decline,  since  landlords 
have  discovered  that  the  prosperity 
and  security  of  their  property  depend 
upon  their  giving  a  due  protection  to 
their  Protestant  tenantry.  A  Roman 
Catholic  farmer  will  never  give  up  a 
farm  of  which  he  has  once  obtained 
posisession.  It  is  no  matter  whether 
his  lease  be  expired,  or  his  rent  unpaid, 
or  what  laws  or  what  contracts  he  vio- 
lates by  keeping  possession,  he  will 
not  give  it  up  until  compelled  by  force 
of  law,  and  it  compelled,  the  vengeance 
of  his  party  will  be  displayed  in  deeds 
of  sanguinary  violence  against  the  per- 
son and  entire  family  of  the  man  who 
cultivates  a  farm  which  its  former  pos- 
sessor had  been  forced  to  relinquish. 
If  the  poor  Protestant  engages  in  a 
small  trade,  suited  to  his  means  and 
capabilities,  his  religion  affords  an  in- 
vincible impediment  to  his  success. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  banded  toge- 
ther under  the  guidance  of  their  priest, 
refuse  to  deal  with  him,  and  bis  trade, 
for  want  of  customers,  yields  him  no 
profit.  Even  of  many  of  those  articles 
which  the  rich  consume,  their  servants, 
who  arc  principally  Roman  Catholics, 
arc  the  immediate  purchasers.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  small  retail  trades, 
which  alone  are  within  the  power  of 
the  poor  to  conduct,  cannot  be  under- 
taken by  a  Protestant  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success.  This  was  strongly  ex- 
emplified at  the  last  Dublin  election, 
where,  of  11,406  votes  polled,  Mr. 
O  Council  had  a  majority  of  only  95, 
and  yet  the  numbers  on  the  whole  con- 
stituency being  thus  equally  divided, 
they  stood  thus  on  the  smaller  trades- 
men : — Hucksters  and  provision  deal- 
ers, West  15— O'Connell  2t29  ;  Dairy- 
men, West  1— O'Connell  156;  Publi- 
cans, not  including  grocers  or  tavern- 
keepers.  West  5— 0*Connell  198; 
Butchers  and  poulterers,   West  16— 


O'Connell  109.  Thus  O'Connell  hftd 
a  majority  of  693  to  37  of  those  whose 
customers  are  either  the  poor  them- 
selves, or  the  rich,  through  the  medium 
of  their  servants,  and  this  in  a  city 
where  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
Protestants.  This  system  of  exclusive 
dealing  has  at  length  awakened  the  at- 
tention of  the  rich  Protestants  to  the 
situation  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and 
if  persisted  in  will  probably  provoke 
them  to  retaliate,  by  adopting  a  similar 
system  themselves.  With  all  these 
disadvantages  to  contend  against,  the 
number  of  the  Protestant  poor  and 
middle  classes  is  increasing  aailv,  and 
with  this  increase  the  power  of  exer- 
cising this  persecution  is  gradually 
withdrawn  from  their  adversaries.— 
Thus  the  falsehood  of  M.  De  Beau- 
mont's assertions,  that  the  Protestant 
enjoys  extreme  wealth,  while  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  is  plunged  in  an  abyss  of 
poverty  is  every  day  becoming  more 
glaring,  and  the  evil  consequences  that 
might  flow  from  such  a  state  of  things 
need  not  be  apprehended. 

We  would  try  M.  De  Beaumont's 
abuse  of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  iU 
English  and  Protestant  character,  by 
this  fair  and  simple  test.  Are  the  te- 
nants of  Roman  Catholic  landlords  of 
Irish  descent  happier,  or,* in  their  cir- 
cumstances more  comfortable,  than 
those  of  tlie  English  Protestants,  or 
even  of  the  Irish  Orangemen.  Do 
these  latter  show  their  want  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  Roman  Catholics  by 
demanding  more  excessive  rents,  or  bv 
being  less  just  or  liberal  in  their  deal- 
ings than  if  Roman  Catholic  landlords 
were  in  their  place.  We  boldly  assert  that 
the  direct  contrary  is  the  case,  and  that 
it  is  notorious  that  the  best  and  kindest 
landlords  in  Ireland  are  Conserva- 
tives and  Protestants,  and  that  the 
few  wretched  cottiers  whose  condition 
approaches  to  that  which  M.  De  Beau- 
mont describes  as  the  general  lot  of 
the  Irish  farmers  are  only  to  be  found 
on  the  estates  of  the  most  violent  Ra- 
dicals. This  will  not  appear  a  paradox 
to  those  who  consider  what  disposition 
is  most  likely  to  produce  a  Conserva- 
tive or  a  Radical,  a  good  landlord  or  a 
bad  one.  It  is  most  natural  that  the 
same  man  who  deceives  the  people 
should  also  oppress  them.  But  we 
need  not  inquire  into  the  cause ;  the 
fact  itself  is  undoubted,  that  the  poorest 
districts  in  Ireland  are  those  in  which 
the  soil  belongs  to  Radicals. 

M.  De  Beaumont  considers  every  act 
and  every  feeling  of  a  Protestant  to 
spring  from  a  dislike  to  Ireland  or  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  In  page  900 
he  assigns  as  a  reason  why  pooc  lM|i 
were  not  established  in  Ireland,  bis  one 
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proposition  in  which  he  finds  a  cause  for 
every  evil,  viz.,  tlmt  the  rich  bdog 
English  and  Protcstaot,  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor»  who  are  Irish  and 
Catht>tic.  Here,  too*  we  might  in  coit- 
tnidiction  refer  to  the  fact,  that  to  the 
general  charitable  institutions  of  ihe 
country  the  Protestants  are  the  chief 
contributors,  and  that  too  in  a  propor- 
tion faf  exceeding  the  alleged  supe- 
riority of  their  riches.  But  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  his  book  is  written, 
it  muy  stiftice  to  observe  that  the  poor 
laws  were  never  made  a  party  cjnestion, 
tlidt  many  Homan  Catholics  (among 
them  Mr.  O'Connell)  opposed  their  in- 
irudiietiou  ;  and  M.  De  Beaumont 
himself,  in  his  third  part,  chapter  l, 
section  il,  argues  at  some  length  against 
the  system  of  poor  laws  lately  intro- 
duced into  Ireland,  and  indeed  against 
every  system,  which  he  at  once  cod- 
demna  by  thij  dilemma  : — 

"  N'arri  vera- l-il  pot  necessai  rem  etii  Vein  e 
de  cet  deux  chos«s? — Ou  Ton  voudm  ex- 
ecu  ter  la  loi  nssez  largemcnt  pour  la 
rendrv  oiE«ice,  ct  alort  elle  *eni  impos- 
sible  ;  ou  Uiea  oa  ne  lui  doDnem  d'jiutre 
execution  que  colle  qui  est  prarlicitble,  ai 
idor»  tiUtt  «eni  impujaaante,  ai  m^mo  ello 
n'est  tuoeste/* — **^  Will  not  one  of  th^se 
two  things  necesrarily  h!ipp«n  ?  Either 
an  eadoAVOur  will  be  madii  to  execute  the 
law  with  such  Ubemlity  as  to  give  it  effi- 
cacy* and  thia  will  ha  tmpossiltle ;  or  ihe 
luw  will  not  be  executed  beyund  what  is 
practicable,  and  then  it  will  be  powerle&s, 
or  will  even  lead  to  calamitous  results. " 

His  uhservations  on  the  causes  and 
effects  of  absenteeism  uHbrd  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  in  which  he  views 
every  thing  : — **  11  arrive  sou  vent  d'at* 
tribucr  tous  les  maux  de  Tlrlande  au 
defuut  de  residence  de  I'liristocratic  ; 
mais  c*eBt  prendre  une  consequence  du 
mal  pour  Ic  mal  lui  meme.  L'aristo- 
crutie  d'lrlande  n'est  point  mauvaise 
parce  qu'elle  s*absente ;  el)e  a*abtente 
parce  quVlle  est  mauvaise/ 

Aieaiu,  in  page  '227 — 

**  Et  le  plus  souvent  le  propri^Uairc 
ne  prononce  pas  meme  cfe*  paroles  de 
regret,  oar  tl  ne  voit  pas  lea  misCres 
dont  il  est  Tautcur*  Retir^  dans  son 
nalai^  de  Londres,  il  n'entcnd  pas 
les  cris  de  desespoir  qui  f  obappent  de 
la  cahane  irlandajse  i  il  nc  suit  jioiut, 
sous  le  ciel  pur  et  serein  de  ritalie,  si 
I'oragc  a  foudroy^  en  Irlande  la  moisson 
du  pauvre :  il  ne  sait  point  a  Naples  si, 
fuute  desoleil,  la  recoltea  manque  dans 
la  Iruide  Hybcrnie,  si  par  contre-coup 
les  pauvres  colons,  dout  sa  lerre  est 
couverte,  sont  tombes  dans  U  detresae; 
il  ignore  si  ce&  uialheureux  ont  essuy^ 
quelque  coup  imprivu  de  la  fortune, 
telle  qtt*iiQ&  loBgue  inaladic  du  clicf  de 
Ja  fiumila^  la  perte  de  leur  beiail ;  il  ne 


sait  Hen  de  ces  choses,  et  il  scrait  in* 
commode  p^iur  lui  de  les  savoir.  Ce 
qu'jl  sait  hien,  c'est  que  20,1)00  Uvres 
sterling  lui  eout  dues  par  ses  fermiera 
d^lrlande  ;  que  sa  vie  eat  le/lee  snr  co 
chiftVc,  que  cette  somme  lui  doit  iHrc 
payee  A  telle  ^ch^ance,  et  qu'on  nc 
saurait  en  dilfercr  le  paiement  un  scul 
jour  sans  trouhler  I'ordrc  de  ses  habi« 
tudes  et  rarrangeraent  de  sea  plaiidrs,'* 

"  And  moat  frt^qucntly  the  proinietor 
doe»  not  pronounce  even  these  word* 
of  regret,  for  he  does  not  see  tlie  mise* 
ry  of  \^hich  he  is  the  author.  With- 
drawn to  his  palace  in  London,  he  docs 
not  hear  the  crit^s  of  degpjiir  which 
issue  from  the  Irish  cabin.  Under  the 
pure  and  serene  sky  of  Italy  he  doea 
Mot  ktiow  if  the  storm  has  lodged  tlie 
corn  of  the  poor  Irishman,  At  Naples 
he  does  not  know  if  Ihe  harvest  has 
failed  for  want  ol'  sun  in  the  cold  olf 
Ireland,  if,  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  poor  farmers  with  whom 
tlie  land  is  covered  have  fallen  into 
distress  ;  he  does  not  know  if  these 
unhappy  beings  have  suftered  some  un*  ] 
ex|)ccmd  stroke  of  mislortiifie,  such  a» 
the  tedious  illness  of  the  hither  of  a 
liirnily,  or  the  luss  of  their  cattle;  he 
knows  none  of  th<;9e  thiogs,  and  it  j 
would  be  inconvenient  for  hiui  to  know 
them*  Whiit  he  does  know  well  is 
that  i;20,000  a  year  are  due  to  him  by 
his  Irish  tenants,  that  his  style  of  living 
is  regulated  by  thi«  amount  of  income, 
that  this  sum  ought  to  be  paid  to  him 
on  such  a  day,  and  that  the  payment 
cannot  he  delayed  a  single  day  without 
disturbing  the  order  of  his  habits,  and 
the  arrangement  of  hiR  plejisurcs." 

We  are  by  no  means  a  fiicnd  to  absen* 
teeisin,  but  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  state  that  M.  De  Beaumont  is  ^uiltyt  1 
of  groM  exagg-enition  io  repre*entin|f 
it  as  the  geuenil  practice  ol  the  Irish 
landlords,   and  in  describing   its   evil 
consequences.     It  is  only  a  matter  of 
justice  to  admit  that  the  few  estatea 
which  bclougr  to  ubsentce  proprietors 
of  ^20,000  «-year,  arc  among  the  best 
mania^cd  estdtcs  in  the  countr3%     W^c 
appeal  lo  all  who  uro  acquainted  \vtth 
the  e^^tdles  of  the  Duke  ol'  Devonshire, 
Marquis  of    Lansdowne,     Marquis   of 
Hertford,    Marquis  of   Aberconi,  and 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  for  the  justice  of  tbial 
remark.     It  appears  that  the  EnGflish  i 
habits  and  English  sympathies  of  those 
noblemen  for  the  poor  afford  a  com» 
pentatiou  far  the  diiadvnnta(^es  of  theif 
absence.     In  vuL  2,  p.  S8,  our  author 
iinds   a   sutHcient  excuse   for  the  ab* 
sence   of  the    Horn  an   Catholic    who 
makes    a    fortune    in    this    country.^  ^ 
**  Ki  ce  n*est  pas  seulement  la  cam*  I 
pagne  qui  c^t  agiteej  dans  les  ville«il 
qui  le  sunt  louins  a  J  a  verity  les  partitj 
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sout  si  violcnts,  Ics  qucrcUcs  si  aiiimi^s, 
Ic  spectacle  des  miseres  du  peuple  si 
affreux,  que  leur  scjour  ne  contentc 
point  rhouime  qui,  apres  avoir  travuilU, 
voudrait  jouir  en  puix  du  fruit  de  ses 
labours.  II  arrive  done  souvent  que, 
ne  trouvant  point  en  Irlande  cet  asile 
de  repos,  les  nouveaux  eurichis  le  vont 
chcrcher  dans  quclque  villes  d'  Angle- 
terre..  On  voit  eomment  beaucoup 
font  leur  fortune  en  Irlande  sans 
qu'un  cgal  noml)re  y  reside  ;  et  c*est 
cependant  la  residence  qui  est  a  con- 
siderer  biea  plus  que  la  fortune  faite. 
II  ne  s'agit  pas  en  effet,  de  savoir  si  des 
catholiques  gagnent  plus  ou  moins 
il'argent  en  plaidant  ou  en  faisant  le 
commerce,  et  si  avec  les  fruits  de  leur 
profession  ils  achetent  de  la  teric  ou  des 
rentes  in  Irlande  ;  maisbien  s'ils  vivcnt 
en  Irlande  sur  cctte  terre,''  &c.  Thus 
if  some  of  the  aristocracy  prefer  living 
in  England  among  their  equals  and 
connexions,  it  is  because  thry  are  a 
bad  aristocracy  and  have  no  sympathy 
with  their  country  ;  and  yet  it  seems 
the  state  of  Irelund  is  such  as  natu- 
rally to  drive  away  from  it  many  of 
those  who  made  their  fortunes  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  tlieir  lives 
here ;  and  whose  habits,  and  friends, 
and  actiuaintance?,  and  religion  ought 
to  make  them  prefer  a  residence  in 
Ireland."  It  is  ever  thus  with  our  au- 
thor. Every  act  of  the  Pr^)lcstant3  or 
of  the  aristocracy  is  attributed  to  a 
hatred  or  want  of  sympathy  towards 
Ireland,  while  he  finds  a  ready  excuse 
for  the  same  conduct  when  pursued  by 
members  of  the  opposite  party. 

Even  for  the  love  of  falsehood  which 
in  many  places  he  states  to  be  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Irish  people  he  fiuds 
a  sufficient  excuse  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  tliey  have  been  placed.  "  11 
nVst  arrive  on  a  un  t res-petit  nombrc  de 
subircette  depravation  complete  ;  mais 
il  n'eu  est  peutetre  i)as  un  scul  qui, 
tout  en  demeurant  fidcic  ^  son  culte 
religieux,  n*ait  eie  atteint  d'une  cor- 
rui)tion  au  moins  partielle.  Tous  ont 
perdu  I'amour  du  vrai  parccque  la 
franchise  ct  la  sinceritc  attiraieut  in- 
faillibiement  la  persecution  sur  leur 
tete  ;  presquc  tous  ont  contracte  Tha- 
bitude  de  mentir,  parce  que  le  men- 
songe  a  etc  pour  eux  pendant  plus  d*un 
sieclc  une  arme  nccessairc  ct  legitime, 
lis  ont  pris  des  habitudes  de  violence 
et  de  rebellion,  sous  rinHuencc  d*une 
tyrannic  qui  les  for^ait  de  se  placer  en 
hostilite  ouvcrte  contrc  hs  lois.  Main- 
teinant  ne  vous  plaiiiuez  point  si  vous 
trouvez  choz  Tlrlandais  une  aversion 
generalc  pour  le  vrai,  un  gout  absolu 
pour  le  mensongc.  Est-ce  qu'il  est 
capable,  grossier  ct  ignorant  comme 
Yous  Tavcz   fait,  de  tracer  dans  soa 


esprit  avec  quelque  discernement  ane 
ligne  de  demarcation  entre  les  cas  o^  sa 
conscience  pent  rabsoudre  d*un  men- 
songe  et  ceux  ou  elle  ne  saurait  I*en 
juslifier?''  "  It  has  happened  to  few 
only  to  suffer  this  complete  depra- 
vation of  character  ;  but,  perhaps, 
there  is  not  a  single  Irishman  who, 
in  remaining  faithful  to  his  religious 
persuasion,  has  not  been  at  least 
partially  corrupted.  Ail  have  lost 
the  love  of  truths  because  candour 
and  sincerity  infallibly  drew  down  per- 
secution on  their  head  ;  almost  all  have 
contracted  the  habit  of  lying,  because, 
for  more  than  an  vi^e^  falsehood  hat  been 
their  necessaiy  and  lawful  weapon* 
They  have  adopted  habits  of  violence 
and  rebellion  under  the  influence  of  a 
tyranny  which  forced  them  to  place 
themselves  in  open  ho$tility  against  the 
law.  Now,  do  not  complain  if  you 
find  among  the  Irish  a  general  aversion 
for  truth,  an  absolute  taste  for  false- 
hood. Gross  and  ignorant  as  you  have 
made  him,  is  he  able,  with  any  judg- 
ment, to  trace  in  his  mind  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  cases  in  which 
his  conscience  can  acquit  him  of  a  lie, 
and  those  in  which  it  cannot  justify 
him  for  it."  The  latter  sentence  would 
be  more  properly  addressed  to  those 
who  have  taught  the  peasant  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  falsehood  involyes 
no  guilt,  and  it  shows  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  those  doctrines,  which,  in 
so  many  instances,  inculcate  the  inno- 
cence of  falsehood,  and  thus  impsdrs 
the  love  of  truth  in  general.  But,  as 
against  the  English  government  his 
argument  goes  for  nothing,  it  never 
taught  the  people  to  tell  lies,  nor  ever 
placed  even  the  guilty  under  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  falsehood  for  bis 
protection,  since  the  laws  of  England, 
different  in  this  respect  from  those  of 
France,  did  not  require  the  accused  to 
answer  any  questions.  It  is  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  any  man  suffered^  for 
speaking  the  truth  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  confound  his  moral  perceptions. 
If  a  criminal  confesses  his  guilt  he  is 
punished  for  his  crime,  not  his  confes- 
sion. If  he  could  escape  punishment 
by  a  skilful  fabrication  of  falsehood,  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
truth  sometimes  brines  inconvenience 
to  the  speaker,  if  it  did  not,  there  would 
be  no  temptation  to  falsehood. 

But  the  remainder  of  our  observa- 
tions we  are  obliged  to  defer  to  a  future 
number,  when  we  shall  show  that  his 
opinion  of  the  tendency  and  object  of 
Lord  Normanby's  admiuistration  coin* 
cides  with  our  own,  the  only  difference 
being  in  our  sentiments  respecting  the 
wild  democracy  which  is  to  be  sal 
tuted  for  our  present  conititutioiu 
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otway's  tour  in  connaught.* 


We  have  a  native — shall  we  say  a 
Protestant? — partiality  for  UUter  ;  and 
of  all  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ballads,  are 
most  taken  with  that  one — almost  the 
only  thing  Irish  iie  ever  wrote — be- 
ginning— 

"  Once  morp,  bat  how  changed  since  my  wander- 

ings began  I 
I  have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  Lagan  and 

Bann, 
And  the  pinen  of  Claubrasit  resonnd  to  the  roar 
That  wearies  the  echoes  on  fair  TuHymore.*' 

Though,  truth  to  say,  the  Lagan  and 
Baun  are  now  as  quiet-gliding  pieces 
of  water  as  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Navigation  need  wish  to  look 
u[)on — for  the  frequent  wier  has  con- 
verted every  rapid  into  a  seiies  of  mill- 
dams — and  the  pines  of  Clanbrasil,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit,  exist  mostly, 
if  not  altogether,  in  the  condition  of 
bog.fir.  Still,  though  Sir  Walter  has 
hardly  hit  off  the  characterists  of  these 
banks  of  Banna,  with  all  the  accuracy 
that  might  have  been  expected  had  he 
b^en  celebrating  more  classic  regions 
*'f.ist  by  the  river  Tweed,"  he  has 
touched  a  chord  that  always  vibrates 
pleasantly  in  our  breast,  for  in  spite  of 
the  sharp  accent  and  high  cheek-bones 
of  its  population,  our  heart,  we  confess, 
ever  warms  to  the  dear  black  North. 

It  is  a  fine,  healthy,  breezy,  ballad- 
loving,  romantic  land.  The  weavers 
are  all  poets.  Wheiher  it  is  that  the 
c/ick  clack  of  the  shutile  and  treadles 
necessarily  sugy:ests  the  succession  of 


metres,  or  that  there  is  something  epic 
in  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  yarn,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  of  twenty  linen-weavers  takea 
at  random  any  where  between  Bann- 
bridge  and  Newtown- Li  ma  vady,  you 
may  fairly  calculate  on  finding  at  least 
a  dozen  who-  will  be  not  only  capital 
ballad- singers,  but  reasonably  good 
poetasters  in  their  way.  Unlike  the 
weavers  of  Kilmarnock,  these  are  no 
•'  creeshy  nation  ;**  but  a  clean,  whole- 
some, well-timbered  people,  living, 
especially  in  Down  and  the  south  of 
Antrim,  among  corn-fields  and  mea- 
dows, every  man  with  his  own  kail- 
yard and  orchard  at  the  house-end, 
so  that,  in  the  season  of  the  year, 
he  has  a  scent  of  apple- blossoms  rich 
enough  to  neutralize  the  perfume  of 
all  the  flowers  of  Edinboro*  wafting  in 
and  out  of  his  windows. 

*•  Oh !  *tis  pretty  to  be  in  Ballinderry, 
'Tis  pretty  to  be  in  Aghalee  !" 

These  arc  men  who  have  something 
else  to  live  on  besides  the  memory  of 
days  gone  by.  They  are  a  comfortable 
and  contented  people,  who,  when  they 
have  time  to  spare  from  profitable  oc- 
cupation, keep  alive  the  memory  of 
former  days  as  matter  of  curiosity  and 
entertainment — not  living  and  moving 
in  a  dream  of  traditions  and  old  wives* 
tales,  like  the  starving  visionaries  of 
the  west,  but  recurring  to  these  from 
time  to  time  in  the  genial  hours  of  the 
"  fore-supper,*'  when  the  cares  of  the 
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day  are  over,  and  when  something 
raore  satisfactory  lias  l)cen  provided 
for  their  faro,  than  cvon  a  tale  of  fairy- 
land, i^arnished  with  t!ie  most  authentic 
anecdotes  of  St.  Columbkili,  or  King 
Brian  Boru. 

This  we  conceive  to  l)C  a  state  of 
society  far  more  likely  to  produce  men 
of  right  literary  ta-ti? — far  more  likely 
to  open  the  true  vein  of  romance,  of 
humour,  and  of  poetry,  than  one  in 
which,  while  tradition  and  song  arc 
infinitely  more  rife,  so  also  in  an  equal 
degree  are  hunger  and  superstition. 
It  is  to  this  difference  between  the 
states  of  society  in  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught  respectively,  as  well  as  to  the 
difference  of  race,  that  we  would  at- 
tribute the  fact  of  the  former  province 
having  been  so  much  more  fruitful  of 
literary  ability  than  the  latter.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  Scotland. 
See  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
civilized  lowlands  in  men  of  genius  ; 
while  the  highlandmen,  existing  them- 
selves in  an  atmosphere  of  romance, 
have  but  the  name  of  a  single  bom- 
bastic plagiarist  to  redeem  them  from 
the  charge  of  an  inglorious  silence  both 
in  song  and  story.  Yet  it  was  on  high- 
land traditions,  highland  scenery,  and 
highland  manners  that  the  rising  ge- 
nius of  the  lowlands  chiefly  throve  and 
exercised  itself.  And  so  it  has  been 
in  Ireland  also.  The  genius  of  the 
rest  of  Ireland  uses  Connaught  as  a 
species  of  literary  store-farm.  Ulster, 
Leinster,  and  Munster  breed  men  of 
genius,  who,  so  soon  as  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  own  provinces  of  lay  and 
legend,  incontinently  cross  the  Shan- 
non to  carry  on  a  predatory  warfare 
against  Fin  Varra  and  Grana  Uaile. 
There  they  rob  and  pillage  without 
mercy,  driving  preys  of  ghost  stories, 
and  taking  black  mail  of  songs  and 
tunes,  as  unceremoniously  as  ever  the 
Finns  of  old  lifted  sheep  and  black 
cattle.  Meanwhile  the  Connacians  go 
on  coshering,  and  story-telling,  and 
droning  on  their  bagpipes  ;  fighting, 
joking,  ghost-seeing  ;  acting  comedies 
and  romances  every  day  of  their  lives  ; 
but  never  dreaming  of  taking  pen  in 
hand  to  turn  themiclvcs  to  account.  It 
is  well  nigh  fifty  years  since  Edward 
Bunting  of  Belfast,  after  scouring  all 
the  glens  of  Ulster  from  Cushendun  to 
Ballyshannon  in  search  of  Iri.-«h  airs, 
made  his  descent  like  another  Fin 
MacCoul  on  the  plains  of  Mayo,  from 
whence  he  carried  off  the  materials  of 
all  the  Irish  music  that  has  been  pub- 
lished from  that  day  to  this,  not  to  speak 


of  all  that  is  yet  forthcoming.  True — 
the  world,  Connaught  included,  has 
every  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on 
a  man  having  been  found  eager  enough 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  national  melodies, 
to  go  on  such  a  foray  at  such  a  time  ; 
for  to  Bunting's  publications  we  un- 
doubtedly owe  not  only  the  best  of 
Moore's  Melodies,  as  well  as  of  Lover's, 
but  the  revival  and  restoration  of  the 
old  music  of  the  country,  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  exertions,  might 
still  be  confined  to  the  performance  of 
blind  pipers  in  Tyrawlev,  or  of  mendi- 
cants operating  on  tin  nddles  through 
the  glens  of  Joyce  Country  and  Mur- 
risk.  For  although  Bunting  had  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  native  Irish 
music,  collected  almost  wholly  in  Con- 
naught, prior  to  the  year  1809 — and 
although  there  are  remaining,  we  be- 
lieve, nearly  one  hundred  tunes  of  the 
collection  still  to  be  published,  and  of 
course  still  current  in  the  localities 
from  which  they  were  at  first  pro- 
cured, yet  not  a  Connaughtman  bat 
withdrawn  his  fingers  from  the  chanter 
of  his  bagpipe  to  set  down  a  single  tune 
of  this  large  residue,  or  to  follow  up, 
even  by  the  publication  of  a  LoobeeUy 
the  noble  example  thus  set  by  the 
Ulster  musician  eight  and  forty  years 
ago.  Ulster,  again,  it  was  that  sent 
them  Maxwell,  who  has  made  the  world 
as  well  acquainted  with  their  manners 
as  Bunting  had  made  it  acquainted 
with  their  music.  The  red  deer  might 
have  belled  till  doomsday  through 
every  mountain  hollow  between  Moly- 
ranny  and  the  Owenmore,and  the  world 
been  none  the  wiser,  had  the  author- 
ship of  «  Wild  Sports  of  the  West- 
been  left  to  the  wild  sportsmen  of  the 
west  country.  The  walls  of  Doona 
might  have  gone  on  crumbling  and 
toppling  down  to  the  beach  of  Tullaghan 
bay,  till  their  site  had  been  as  smooth 
as  the  lawn  before  Westport  house, 
without  redemption  either  of  hero  or 
heroine,  had  Croy  Lodge  not  been 
tenanted  by  some  one  who  came  "from 
beyond  the  bridge  of  Portumna."  The 
greatest  effort  in  literature  that  has 
been  made  west  of  the  Shannon  within 
the  memory  of  man  by  native  writers 
i.S  we  will  be  bound  to  say,  the  cor- 
respondence between  Moore  of  Moore 
Hall  and  Macdonnell  of  Doo  Castle, 
backed  by  their  respective  friends  ia 
the  Castlebar  Teh  graph  ;  and  even  here* 
Munster,  represented  by  O'Gorman 
Mahon,  has  the  lion's  share,  if  not  of 
the  prey,  at  least  of  the  penmanship. 
Calliope  and  Clio,  wc  greatly   fcMri 
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unless  introduced  untler  letters  of  pro- 
tection, muy  sing*,  in  the  words  of 
Captaui  Lyiidu  when  he  was  rlfuriMiir 
out  for  Santa  Cruz,  \sith  InoUboffio 
uiider  hh  lee — 

*'  When  flux  oit  Drtunmnetny  ii  grovviog  fair  and 

Aud  iDoti».tt!i^  tn  tbe  mcftdoiivs  of  Cornui  Coll 

are  teen.— 
Wticii  an  rarra  Mtioil  in,  wiot«^r  the  apple  bloi- 

111  eome  luid  fix  tuir  qnnrtera  in  the  Om4ai 

Ulster,  again,  sent  Jij^ht-heBrted  Harry 
Lorrequer  to  do  For  Ga[way  vvh.it  its 
tliirtecii  tribes  and  six  and  twenty  hdli- 
tribt^s  would  ul^vct  !»iive  done  for 
ihetti<it'lvL's  till  crack  td'  doom.  Bnt 
for  the  bhick  North,  these  positive 
BLkes,  passionuie  BndkiiH,  %htiDg' 
Frenches,  stont  D^Arcys,  and  all  the 
rest  of  that  dashing',  dnelliiiir,  fox-bunt- 
itt^  race  of  squires^  nhose  whim  a  and 
oddities  are  now,  by  honest  Harry's 
labours,  as  well  known  in  Baiien-Baden 
and  Sl  Pctersburgh  as  they  are  in 
Balliiiasloe  or  the  Claddagb,  ehould 
have  gone  doivn  to  posterity  with  no 
other  record  of  their  virtues  thun  that 
trhich  is  Farnishrtll  hy  U' Kelly's  **  Wea- 
lern  Eudoxoh^gist,*'  or  the  fdes  of  hot 
majesty's  courts  of  common  law  and 
eniiit3\  Who  first  made  cla5sic  grouud 
of  Maam  Turk,  and  gave  the  world  to 
know  that  there  was  such  a  place  as 
the  Killery  harbour  ?  A  lady  from 
beyond  the  Shannon,  and  from  beyond 
the  Chan  neb  too.  Who  first  placed 
the  Costello  in  its  ri|;httul  position  at 
the  head  of  the  fly*fishin^  rivers  of  (lie 
United  King^dom,  so  that  ut  the  very 
mention  «f  any  place  within  twenty 
miles  of  Spiddal the auirler's teeth  water 
on  tlie  hanki  of  the  Tweed  ?  It  was 
an  Enjjliih  patson.  Who  turned  Jack 
Joyce*s  bead  with  vanity*  introducing 
the  ifiatit  in  the  thin n el  waistcoat  with 
one  stroke  of  his  pen  to  every  eidtivator 
of  polite  literature  iu  Europe,  and  Sind- 
iri^  tourists  in  shoals  trutn  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  full  of  curiosity 
and  money,  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
anco  tttjd  line  the  pockets  of  every 
bulking  peasant  from  the  Twelve  Pins 
10  Furainaniurc  ?  A  little  quiver  fel- 
bw  of  a  North  Briton,  that  you  would 
lay,  to  have  !ookcd  at — fur  poor  In^lis 
is,  alas  !  no  more — "  would  never  do  for 
Galwtiy,**  and  yet  he  has  done  so  mueb 
for  Connemara  that  we  question  whether 
it  would  have  been  wursc  for  that 
country  (o  ha\  e  dune  without  his  book, 
or  to  have  done  without  the  best  line 
t)f   road    thai    ever    Nimmo   carried 


throunrh  its  mountain-passes.     HardU 
nmn  of  Gidvtay  is  the  solitktry  excep-i 
liou  to  all   tbiit  we  have  been  stating* I 
His  history   of  his   nuLivc  lown   is  Aj 
Tcry  creditable  work  ;  but  we   veril/j 
believe  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  shap^  I 
of  a  native  book — of  course  we  make  j 
no  uc4P)t  of  the  Min«itrelsy — that  the 
entire  province  has  produced  since  the  ( 
compilation  of  the  Chronicles  of  Con#  1 
and  the  Leabhair  Levain.     But,  for  all' 
that  is  known  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
rest  of  the  five  counties,  they  are  in- 
debted to  others*     First — as  indeed  all 
parts  of  Ireland  now  do — they  owe  ta 
Fetrie    whatever    is    known    of  their 
Cyclopean  remains  antJ  round  towers. 
The  eahirs,  cairns,  and  erondechs  of  1 
northern  and  southern  Moyture,  works 
in  grandeur  of  design  and  execution 
aspiring  to  a  comparison  with  the  wallt 
of  Ty  I  ins  and  Mycence,  but  in  interest 
for  the  antiquary  any  where,  and  for  , 
the  Irtsb   uniiquary  in   particular,  far  ' 
surpafsing  them — because  we  now  know 
when  they  were  built,  whom  they  were 
built  hy,  and  what  they  were  built  for- 
— these,  we   say^  if  left  to  native  his- 
torians, would  have  continued  *'I)ruid*$ 
altars,"*  and  '*  temples  of  the  sun,"  ta 
this  day.     As  to  the  towers,  we  can 
only  say,  that  those   who  have   read 
Mr.    Petrie's  MS.  prize  essay,  admit 
the  question  to  be  settled,  that  they 
were  Christian  edifices.     Nay,  we  arc 
assured  that  the  dates,  and  the  names 
of  the    founders  of   two  of  the  very 
lowers  at  Clonmacnoise,  described   in 
the  volume  which  we  are  now  about  to 
notice  more  at  large,  arc  in  this  essay 
definitely  ascertained.      We  trust  we 
shall    soon   huve    an    opportunity    of 
giving  oiir  readers  a  more  siitisfactory 
account  of  the  work,  for  we  have  heard 
with  niucli   pleasure  that  it  is  at  last 
about  lo  issue    fnnn    the    press.     In- 
debted thus  to  the  other  provinces  for 
so  many  aivd  various  notices,  one  might 
suppose  that  Connanght,  as  a  field  of  ' 
literary   culture,  would   be  now   well-  ' 
nigh  spent,  and  that  it  was  high  time 
for  the  painters,  moralists,  humorists, 
and  antiquaries,  to  make  way  for  the 
cotton-^piniier  and  lax-gatherer.     But 
far  from  it.    You  might  us  well  attempt 
to  cat  dowT.  a  corcn$i  meadow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fergus,  by  diivin:;  in  an 
in<iehnite  number  of  bnllocka — -that  is, 
if  we  are   to  believe  oar  county  Cldre 
store- furmtrs — as  to   exhaust    this    El 
Dorado  of   literary  material,   by  tran- 
sporting iiiio  it   any  given  number  of 
touiists,  statists,  teg  end-hunters,  whim- 
Gatcheis,  trait- trappersi  aud  historians  :  i 
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for  licro,  after  all  that  has  been  done, 
we  have  a  book  before  us,  containing 
the  results  of  a  gallant  dash  made  into 
the  enemy's  country,  no  later  than  last 
summer,  by  Cffisar  Otway  ;  and  from 
the  richness  and  raciness  of  the  spoil 
he  has  brought  away  with  him,  one 
might  easily  believe  that  the^^ck  of 
tourist's  foot  bad  never  manSed  the 
road  by  which  he  either  went  or  came. 

We  well  remember  with  what  a  keen 
relish  we  enjoyed  his  **  Sketches  in 
Ireland,'*  which  we  read  for  the  first 
time — tor  we  have  read  the  book  fre- 
quently— about  six  years  ago,  and  of 
which  we  are  happy  to  see  a  new 
edition  is  just  issuing  from  the  press. 
We  have  never  met  with  any  work  in 
which  the  features  of  the  country  arc 
80  vividly  drawn.  The  sands  of  Rosa- 
penna,  the  ragged  ridge  of  Muckish, 
the  solitude  of  Glen  Veagh,  the  long 
drawn  defile  of  Bearnesmore — these 
and  a  hundred  other  striking  scenes 
from  Horn  Head  to  Cape  Clear,  are 
realised  in  his  pages  with  all  the  fidelity 
of  images  in  a  camera,  though,  indeed, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  objects 
are  occasionally  magnified  by  the  me- 
dium of  a  pardonable  enthusiasm, 
through  which  the  writer  views  every 
thing  Irish.  Then,  if  none,  as  we 
really  believe  is  the  case,  can  come  up 
to  him  in  painting  the  natural  features 
of  the  land,  so  there  are  few,  (not  more 
than  two  or  three,)  who  surpass  him  in 
drawing  the  moral  portraits  of  the 
people.  He  sets  the  Irish  peasant 
before  you,  full  of  humorous  simplicity 
and  reverential  superstition — ^garrulous, 
pious,  careless,  patient.  But  his  pea- 
sants are  all  guides,  and  as  might  be 
expected,  the  one  character  serves  in 
a  great  measure  for  all.  They  rarely, 
if  ever,  exhibit  pathos,  passion,  or 
conscious  humour  ;  and,  indeed,  why 
sijouid  they  ?  seeing  that  they  have 
all  been  picked  up  on  the  road-side  to 
serve  the  tourist's  turn,  not  so  much  by 
letting  out  their  own  feelings  and  opi- 
niousi,  as  by  rhyming  over  the  heredi- 
tary legends  of  the  several  places.  At 
the  same  time,  no  one  tells  a  story 
of  life  and  manners  more  pleasantly 
than  the  writer  himself.  He  sparkles 
and  overflows  with  anecdote,  often 
brilliant,  and  always  entertaining  ;  but, 
as  we  have  said,  things,  acts,  and  cir- 
cumstunccs  arc  what  he  brings  best 
before  the  reader — touches  of  charac- 
ter, sentiment,  and  passion  being  here 
by  no  means  so  numerous  or  effective 
as  in  the  works  of  certain  other  Irish 
writerf. 


Such  is  the  estimate  of  the  Rev. 
CsBsar  Otway  as  a  writer,  that  we  have 
formed  from  the  peru.«al  of  his  works  at 
large.  It  is  now  high  time  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  this  his  last 
volume,  which  is  the  immediate  subject 
of  review,  and  which  in  every  way  sus- 
tains the  high  reputation  of  the  author 
as  a  man  of  humour,  observation,  and 
learning.  He  enters  Connaught,  for 
with  that  part  of  the  work  only  that 
relates  to  Connaught  have  we  space  to 
deal,  by  the  bridge  of  Athlone.  Mak- 
ing short  sojourn  among  the  sons  of 
Suck,  he  proceeds  to  Ballinasloe,  and 
thence  to  Tnam,  visiting  on  his  way 
the  field  of  Aughrim,  and  the  ruined 
abbeys  of  Kilconnell  and  Knockmoy. 
Those  who  wish  for  the  most  authen- 
tic narrative  of  the  battle  of  Aughrim, 
may  look  in  Story ;  those  who  wish  for 
the  most  stirring  and  Nanier-like  ac- 
count had  better  refer  to  Otway.  We, 
who  are  just  now  in  no  humour  for 
fighting  battles  o'er  again,  willingly 
leave  St.  Ruth  lying  dead  under  his 
cloak,  at  the  foot  of  Kilcommodon  hill, 
and  hurry  forward  to  Kilconnell,  where 
C.  O.  no  sooner  enters  the  churchyard 
than  he  disentombs  a  sufficiently  cha- 
racteristic legend  of  the  founder,  and  a 
right  racy  story  of  the  parish  priest. 
VVe  give  them  both  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  lighter  portion  of  the  volume  : 

"  At  the  time  that  Connell  was  about 
building  the  steeple  of  bis  abbey,  another 
snint,  one  Kerrill,  was  intending  to  do 
the  same  at  a  place  called  Clonkeen, 
about  seven  miles  to  the  west,  and  it  so 
happened  that  Connell  bad  bis  materials 
ready  first,  and  he  came  to  the  other  and 
said — *  Brother  Kerrill,  let  mo  now  have 
your  masons  to  help  mine,  and  when  yoa 
are  ready  I  will  in  return  send  you  mine 
bnrk  along  with  your  own,  and  so  there 
will  be  no  time  lost  to  either  of  us.* 
*  Agreed,*  says  Kerrill.  So  Connell  toon 
ran  up  his  steeple,  and  was  proud,  as  be 
well  might,  of  his  edification — but  by  and 
by,  when  Kerrill  was  ready,  he  sent  to 
Connell  for  all  the  masons — but  he,  it  u 
supposed,  conceiving  that  when  pious  in- 
tentions are  to  be  fulfilled,  it  is  no  barm 
to  break  a  promise,  said,  that  indeed  he 
was  busy  in  building  a  chapel  for  the 
Virgin,  and  he  could  not  send  hU  people 
until  that  good  work  was  finished.  So 
Kerrill,  in  great  wrath,  came  over  to 
Kilconnell,  and  then  the  two  saints  set  to 
rating  one  another  most  roundly;  and 
not  content  with  this  public  strife  of 
tongues,  they  retired  to  a  lonesome  fieldy 
called  Ballyglass,  about  a  mile  off,  where 
there  were  lofty  echoing  rocks,  and  each 
kneeling  down,  with  his  hcB  to  a  high 
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ttone,  ihey  let  tOj  mo»t  metborliciiHyi  to 
curse  eacli  olherf  and  wi>h  evil  nga)n»t 
whatever  they  re*p«ctiv't?ly  beUl  Jenrest 
in  the  worlfi.  Arnrtntr  oIIht  nftatbemn»y 
Connell  hurli»d  thi«  Ht  Kerrilf — *  May 
Clonkeen  Abbey  never  see  u  Mondwy 
morning  come  io  noDu,  vvjthnut  n  curpse 
coRiJtiif  to  be  buried/  *  Thank  you  for 
that,*  «iys  Kerrill;  *find  now  hnve  you 
done  your  wont  ?*  *  Yes,*  says  Con  null, 
*  Well,  now/  replies  K*jri  ill,  *  see  how  I 
conic  over  you  and  your  pitiful  €iir«e — 
for  my  [irayer  ia^  nad  1  am  iuro  it  will  be 
irrainitali  that  the  corpse  that  is  to  come 
fthnll  be  that  of  a  blackbird' — and  so  it  ia, 
for  every  Moudny  tnornini^  since  that 
day'f  curninihr-rDateli,  a  btnekbinl  k  found 
dead  in  Clonkeen  Ahb«?y,  And  now  it 
cnmo  to  KtfrrJir*  turn  to  curie,  tind  his 
W{)»  n  moat  caiholk  amJ  genenU  riirse, 
RtteiKliui^  tiot  only  on  the  pUire  of  hit 
dislike,  but,  a«  I  deem,  fxtending:  all  over 
the  lantl  of  Ire.  His  curse  wa* — *  May 
Kilconnell  never  see  a  fair-day  wilhont  a 
fig'ht — nod  may  there  be  asi>  many  black 
eyes  and  bloody  noses  there  «ind  then,  aa 
Ibere  are  cock  blackbird*,  with  red  bit  la, 
in  Clonkeen.'  Poor  Connell  was  iilto- 
gether  powerless  to  avert  this  curse  j  fate 
was  too  stern  ftir  him,  and  so  it  i^ — every 
fair-day  that  eomc»,  fightinir  follows  as 
8i*re  as  a  luck-penny  concludes  a  bargain ; 
and  no  wben  the  cattle  are  driven  out  of 
the  greent  uiid  whiskey  has  done  its  duty, 
then  CO  noes  tlie  clush  of  cloholpeens,  and 
the  joy  of  hatlle  sparkles  in  cuch  reddening 
eye — *  Seiio  gaadrntes,  prttlio  ridtntes.* 
On  ibey  rusb,  ti^e  Kilconnellites  to  batter 
the  Long  for  dites^and  the  ruxion  rages. 
Reader,  if  ever  you  go  to  Kilconnell  be 
sure  to  cramine  the  heap  of  ikulU  you 
will  me  there ;  and  pray  observe  the 
wonderful  thickness  of  those  brain  bowh. 
Nothing  but  constant  cudgelling  couhl 
have  caused  this  ebaruc  tens  tic  crasaituJe, 
and  so  St.  Kerr  ill's  prophecy  is  fultilled  to 
the  letter — and  why  should  cot  the  iu- 
habitAnts  of  this  barony  continue,  at  )oii(^ 
as  firo  burns  or  w-iter  flows,  to  fight  at 
KilconnuM,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  St, 
Kerrill  ? 

**  Now,  worthy  reader,  do  you  doubP 
the  truth  of  this  tnidition?  Rest  satis- 
lied  that  the  JacU  are  unquestionable^  for 
there  are  visible  proofs  of  its  being  well 
fouTided*  1  told  you  before  that  the 
conflicting  saints  retired  to  tight  out  their 
wordy  dupl,  to  a  field  surrounded  by 
precipitous  rocks  and  grassy  hillocks ; 
you  were  told  that  each  sainti  in  order 
that  his  curie  aiight  reverberate  and  roU 
more  imposingly  upwurda,  turned  his  face, 
as  he  execrated,  Io  the  tall  rock,  and  there 
and  then  holy  rage  was  so  great,  and  as 
they  muttered  their  terrible  rhymes,  and 
*  SU'rnl  J  *hi7ok  tlieir  raveu  lisir/ 


blood  spouted  froni  their  nostrils,  and  as 
the  saniTuiae  stream  struck  the  rock,  it 
forced  an  entrance  as  would  an  auger— 
and  there^  even  in  the  hard  limestone,  the 
red  holes  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day,  and 
ycu  mny  put  your  fingers  in,  if  you  will, 
where  the  hot  nnd  burning  blood  once 
penetrated.  The  fairies,  who  were  ever 
and  always  fund  of  this  grassy  and  tunny 
fieldt  have  no  fondness  for  what  are  calleit 
holy  priests,  and  excomniunicators,  and 
exorcisors.  Now,  there  was  in  this  neigh- 
bour hood  a  holy  piiest.  *  My  grand- 
mutber  (says  tny  informnnt)  often  drauk 
the  water  steeped  in  the  bleased  clay  in 
which  he  was  buried,  but  no  matter  for 
that.'  And  the  faitics  had  a  grudge 
agaiiit»t  Father  Christy,  and  watched  to 
take  him  at  an  advantage  ;  so  one  eight, 
it  was  close  up  llollantide.  If  it  was  not 
the  vury  eve  of  All  Saints'  itself;  any 
how,  Father  Christy  was  coiming  home 
to  Kilconnell,  from  the  hospitable  housift 
of  one  of  his  gentlemen  parish  ion  erfi  I 
think  the  placo  is,  or  was  called  Hills- 
wood,  and  the  mooo,  the  deceiving, moon, 
was  up,  nnd  she  threw  her  sbadq^s  and 
shinings  in  such  a  way,  thnt  it  would  be 
hard  for  any  ronn,  especially  when  coming 
froBi  a  place  overflowing  with  hospitality, 
to  pick  his  way  quite  slriiiglU;  but  at 
any  rate  the  prieat  thought  he  bad  the 
puth,  and  on  he  went,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  the  nbbey  tower — ^when, 
mighty  sirnnge ! ! !  hi*  reverence  found 
himt>elf  at  the  door  of  a  great  hous^et  and 
standing  at  ihu  hall-door,  chid  in  green 
and  gold  lace,  was  a  servnnt  who  bid  him 
welcome,  took  his  horte,  with  a  low  bow, 
and  pointed  to  the  o|ien  hall-door,  and 
requested  him  Io  enter,  which  he  did, 
nuthing  loath,  for  all  round  seemed  as 
kind  as  it  was  lightsome  and  g^ay.  At 
the  entrance  of  a  «|ileadidly  lit  up  cham* 
her,  he  met  a  lovely  lady  %vith  a  goblet 
of  wine  in  her  hand,  as  cleor  and  spark- 
ling and  enchanting  as  her  own  dark 
rolling  eye,  nnd  she  led  him  into  whera' 
tables  Were  laid  out,  and  gallant  gentle- 
men  and  gorgeous  dnmessat  intermingled, 
and,  ns  the  priest  entered,  one  and  all 
rose  and  cried,  *  YouVe  welcome,  Father 
Chrialy;*  and  they  wore  all  equally  so 
kind  and  so  encouraging.  *  Here's  a  seat 
by  we,'  says  one ;  •  No,'  says  another, 
*  come  be*ide  mk,  and  have  your  back  to 
the  fire  this  cold  nig-hl*  dear,  sweet  Father 
Christy.'  But  all  this  kind  and  invita- 
tory  bustle  was  set  at  rest  by  the  little 
splendid  ninn  dressed  in  green  cut  velvet, 
with  a  golden  bunting-cap  on  his  head, 
who  sat  at  the  bead  of  the  table,  and  who 
summoned  him,  with  an  air  of  superiority, 
to  take  a  chair  at  hia  right  hand,  as  the 
pott  of  honour.  And  now  the  work  of 
the  feative  hour  was  being  begun — eacb 
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seemed  about  to  address  Lim,  or  herdclF, 
to  the  food  they  liked  best,  when  up 
stood  the  Amphitryon  of  the  fouit,  and 
'U'ith  that  satisfied  air  which  denotes  that 
the  speaker  is  about  to  address  a  willing 
audience,  he  s«iid,  *  Gentlemen  and  ladies, 
before  we  set  to,  I  propose  tliat  we  drink 
the  health  of  our  guest.  Father  Christy, 

AND  LONG   MAY    H£    HEIGN    AMONGST  US.* 

To  which  all,  with  one  accord,  assented, 
and  were  in  the  act  of  Hllinf^  bumpers, 
and  crying  hip,  hip,  three- times- three, 
when  the  prieat,  on  being  offered  the 
wine,  as  \i  went  round,  with  all  due 
gravity,  and  as  bi-came  his  calling,  said, 
'  Most  noble,  my  unknown  entertainer, 
and  you,  ye  gay  gentlemen  and  gracious 
ladies,  I  do,  from  my  heart,  respond  to 
your  hospitalities,  and  shall  most  willingly 
partake  of  your  cheer,  and  especially  your 
wine,  for  as  you  all  may  know  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  set  to  drinking  again  than  to 
eating ;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  own  pnictice,  and  I  do  my 
endeavour,  as  becomes  my  cloth,  to  teach 
it  to  others,  never  to  sit  down  to  tible 
without  saying  grace,*  and  with  that  his 
reverence,  with  his  usual  slight  and  agility, 
cut  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  liis  breast, 
and  said  off  his  Latin  with  such  holy 
rapidity,  that  none  but  a  practised  eye 
and  ear  could  see  or  hear  the  reverend 
office ;  but  wondrous  were  its  effects  : 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  the  shiftinif  of 
the  FATA  MORGANA  in  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sina,  or  on  the  coast  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, all  vanished — light,  people,  goblets, 
and  good  cheer  ;  and  lo !  the  priest  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  felt  very  much  as  if  he  had 
been  just  a-sleeping,  at  the  stump  of  an 
ash  tree  near  the  village,  and  nothing  was 
very  wrong  about  him,  stivt  that  the 
knee  of  his  thickset  small-clothes  was 
burst,  and  the  rein  of  his  good  and  quiet 
mare  broken,  which  was  altogether  of  no 
consequence,  as  the  gentle  beast  was 
grazing  but  a  hvr  yards  off.  The  priest 
used,  in  after  times,  when  wrought  up  to 
good  humour  at  a  station,  to  tell  this 
adventure  amongst  the  fairies.'* 

Our  readers  are  probably  so  well 
acquainted  with  all  that  is  interesting 
at  Abbey  Knoekmoy,  both  from  the 
frequent  notices  the  ruins  have  received 
in  popular  works,  and  from  the  pains 
recently  taken  by  one  portion  of  the 
press  to  celebrate  the  victory  gained 
here  by  O'Connor  over  the  English — 
which  led  to  thci  foimdation  and  naming 
of  the  place — "  Abhatiam  de  Colic  Vic- 
toricc' — tjjat  we  will  not  linijer  among 
the  tombs  of  the  Fronche-*  with  the 
learned  tourist,  although  he  is  no  where 
more  graphic  or  more  amusing,  but 
proceed  through  Tuam  by  Headford 


to  the  next  point  of  marked  interest 
in  the  journey  westward  : 

*<  On  leaving  Headford,  on  my  way  to 
Cong,  I  saw,  about  a  mile  to  tlie  north- 
west, and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  that 
divides  GalM'ay  from  Mayo,  a  ruin  of  very 
considerable  magnitude,  wiiich  I  was  in- 
formed was  the  Abbey  of  Ross  Reilly. 
These  ruins  appeared  of  such  eitent,  and 
had  such  an  imposing  appearance,  that  I 
determined  to  visit  them  ;  so  leaving  the 
jaunting-car  on  the  road  side,  we  pro- 
ceeded in  their  direction,  and  indeed  the 
approach  was  by  no  means  easy,  for  tliey 
are  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river,  which 
makes  its  slow  sluggish  bends  through 
bog,  morass,  and  meadows.  We,  there- 
fore, endeavoured  to  keep  along  the  high 
ground,  and  Imd  to  scramble  over  sundry 
dry  walls  enclosing  potato  fields,  where 
the  process  of  either  burning  or  planting 
was  going  on ;  but  at  length,  with  no 
small  eiercise  of  our  active  powers,  we 
arrived  at  the  ruin.  It  fully  comes  up 
to  the  description  given  of  it  in  an  old 
^lonasticon  which  Dutton  quotes— that 
<  this  place  is  very  lonesome,  encompassed 
on  all  bides  with  water,  and  is  only  one 
way  accessible,  and  was  not  many  yean 
since  preserved  entire  by  the  interest  of 
the  Earls  of  Clanricarde.'  It  certainly 
is  the  most  entire  of  any  of  the  Irish 
abbeys — the  walls  are  all  standing,  not 
a  breach  in  any  one  of  them.  One 
chapel  even  has  its  flagged  roof  still 
remaining.  The  whole  covers,  I  am 
sure,  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground— and 
every  accommodation  that  any  monastery 
ever  had  seems  here  to  be  provided.  It 
is  a  great  burying-pUce,  but  luckily  for  it 
the  choir,  nave,  and  transepts,  comprising 
the  different  side  chapels,  are,  I  suppose^ 
only  considered  as  holy  ground,  and  are 
therefore  only  used  for  sepulture,  and 
consequently  they  are  the  only  places 
that  are  dilapidated  and  purposely  dis- 
mantled— their  ornaments,  as  usual,  all 
torn  away.  There  were  two  sett  of 
masons  and  stone-cutters  repairing  tombs 
and  constructing  vaults.  We  found  a 
*  marble  tablet,  containing  a  large,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  a  poetical  inscription,  for 
the  lines  had  jugged  ends,  and .  this  was 
my  only  means  ot  guessing,  for  the  marble 
was  turned  upside  down  by  these  tasteful 
artisans,  who,  njoicing  in  their  handiwork, 
seemed  to  take  with  perfect  nonchalanciB 
the  hint  we  suggested,  that  by  their  means 
the  virtues  of  some  worthy  Blake,  Bodkin, 
or  Ffrench  were  to  remain  <  to  dumb  for- 
getfulncss  aprey.*  They  most Christianly 
fi>lt  resigned  to  the  wrong  they  had  in- 
flicted, the  thing  whs  done,  and  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  The  whole  of  this  ceme* 
tery  forms  one  immense  rabbit  burrow. 
I  think  1  have  seldom  seen  a  warren  that 
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exMbited  so  many  holes,  hi  thh  uncouth 
])abitiitioii  for  conic»i  botics,  tkulh,  and 
cofHiiB  lay  all  around^  tluit  tliti  crenturus 
Lad  tossed  aboiit»  and  by  their  thim  rooiing 
\i\i,  they  seem  tles'irous  to  (intkiputc'  tie 
Ui&tiHl  bhort  tiTDi}  iiUowt^d  for  bodies  to 
lie  1^1)  torn  Led  i  atid.  tht-refurer  bi'dided  the 
commou  quantity  of  these  reiniiiiii  tossing: 
all  about,  there  whs  an  immeiise  heap 
lying  outatcie  th«  church  ;  and  m  thc«e 
bones  seemed  to  havo  accumulated  lor 
ages,  and  as  the  place  from  the  vicinity 
f^  the  river  was  very  dampt  this  immeDfe 
*ossarium/  if  I  may  so  name  it,  was 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  verdure,  mosses, 
licheos,  Bcduois,  saxifra^es^and  witd  straw* 
berries  just  showing  their  fruit  between 
JHW-boaes,  It  was  curluus  to  see  skulls 
like  wreas'  oestsand  thif^h  bones  as  preen 
as  CHbbai^e^stalks ;  the  dry  buues  had,  as 
it  were,  assumed  a  new  mode  of  ejtlstence, 
and  again  served  as  the  basis  of  «i  new 
lifer  It  really  was  a  tceutt  on  which  a 
person  might  ponder  and  phrenolog^i*© ; 
and!  I  confess  no  collection  of  humau 
hones  I  ever  saw  interested  me  more — 
no,  not  even  that  far-famed  congeries 
which  at  Colotrne  assumes  to  t^  the 
TflHitUM  of  St.  Ursula's  eleven  thousand 
virgiof. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  now  po»- 
ftesses  orre?  of  those  "  moss-bewigsred** 
skylla  which  our  sdventtiruus  tourist 
managed  to  carry  oft*  unseen  by  the 
country  people.  Wo  say  adventurous, 
for  had  he  been  detected  be  would 
have  carried  other  broken  bone.*  into 
Cong'  that  flight  besides  those  which 
lie  had  outside  hU  shirt.  It  h  a  pious 
duty  with  our  country  people,  aud  one 
\vbich  tbey  perform  with  more  alacrity 
than  most  oi  their  other  rcUnious  cier* 
cises,  to  trounce  unmerei fully,  uuy, 
savagely,  any  one  thoughtless  enough 
publicly  to  select  the  least  remnant  of 
mortality  as  bis  memorial  of  such  a 
Bcene.  He  loay  in  many  places  break 
down  and  purloin  a  piece  of  carving, 
or  deface  au  inscription  of  the  I2tb  or 
7th  century,  if  he  can  lind  it  i  but  he 
must  nut  meddle  with  a  single  particte 
of  sueli  osseous  dunghills  as  ihese^  on 
pain  of  broken  ribs  or  a  fractured  skulL 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  cast  our  eyes 
back  over  the  country  through  which  we 
have* so  far,  travelled,  if  we  wish  to  keep 
its  general  features  in  our  recollection  ; 
for  we  are  here  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  and  a  few 
hourft^  travelling  will  bury  the  tourist 
Bttiorig  those  blue  mountains  v^  hich,  for 
the  last  twenty  miles  of  our  journey, 
you  mny  have  remarked  rising  higher 
ttud  higher  along  the  whole  line  of  the 


western  horision.  The  country  we 
have  passed  over  is  a  wide,  uti  dub  ting, 
and,  Ml  ks  gn^ni  features,  an  almost 
li.'vel  plain — here  a  hog  of  five  hundred 
acres,  thrre  a  great  h-  u>e  surrounded 
by  woods,  here  stragjiliug  tracts  of 
tillage,  and  yonder  a  green  swer'p  of 
[jiisture.  TIjcre  is  no  i^Tcat  feature  in 
view,  but  the  aspect  of  the  apparently 
interminable  plain  is  solemn,  if  not 
beautiful.  The  fairy  hill  of  Ktiockma, 
clad  with  the  groves  of  Castle  Hiicket, 
is  the  only  striking  eminence  between 
the  eye  and  the  low  horizon.  There 
is  no  great  river  to  be  seen  ;  if  it  be  in 
summer  there  is  no  lake.  We  are 
standing,  we  suppose,  on  the  hill  of 
Kilroe,  above  the  ruins  of  Russ  Reilli^ 
looking  back  over  the  rosid  by  which 
we  came.  Let  us  now  turn  westward. 
If  you  have  not  seen  it  before,  you 
cannot  help  uttering  exclauiations  of 
surprise  and  delight  at  the  sight  of  ibia 
vast  chHin  of  lakes,  which  extends 
farther  than  the  eve  can  fijilow  it,  both 
on  the  fight  hand  and  on  the  left,  be- 
tween the  margin  of  the  plain  on 
which  you  stand  and  that  magnificent 
array  of  roounlaUis  risking  abruptly 
along  the  opposite  shore.  This,  at  our 
teet  is  Loch  Cor  rib.  Yonder,  to  the 
jjorth,  is  Loch  Mai^k.  This  bridge- 
like isthmus  on  our  right  separates 
their  basins  :  it  is  the  causeway  by 
wiiich  we  travelto  the  Irish  highlands. 
Here,  at  its  eastern  extrctnity,  stands 
Cong,  with  all  its  ruins  and  relics 
crumbling  and  collapsing  over  their 
cavernous  fouudutions,  where 

*Mi4  thuMlniirirp  rock&  at  oneo  on<|  erer 
I»  flung^  forth  roumenUy  tli«  ukcrrd  rivf  r 

And  there,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge — a  iete  du  pout  of  natnre^s  en- 
gineerina: — or  a  sentinel  set  by  the  At- 
lantic to  guard  the  pa^s  to  our  **  hills 
thai  encircle  the  sea" — stands  I3cn 
Levah,  the  most  advanced  of  the  ^vhoie 
array  of  giants. 

Drep  on  hU  fp«t  In  Corrib'*  floods. 
His  tides  are  ctud  with  wavini;:  waodt. 

On  bis  head  lies  the  terrible  curling- 
stone  ;  he  is  tlanked  by  Maam  Turk 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Furmnamore  on 
the  other  ;  his  rear-rank  man — that  is 
Lugnabricka — stands    tn-o      thousand 

feet  in  his tut!  this  is  carrying  our 

mrtaplior  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
We  say  it  is  round  I  he  stmtliern  bane 
of  Bcu  Levah,  that  the  road  lies  into 
Joyce  country,  and  that  we  are  too 
kern  to  breathe  (he  mountain  air  to 
watt,    on    any  iicconnt    whatever,  at 
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Con^.  Away  !  we  care  nothin;?:  for 
your  caves — •*  Our  heart's  in  the  high- 
lands :"  we  are  hill-folk — no  troglo- 
dytes. Don't  attempt  to  stop  us  with 
Patrick's  tooth.  Your  piece  of  the 
true  cross  is  nothing  better,  saving 
your  presence,  than  a  lump  of  bog- 
oak.  Your  crozicr  ? — would  it  serve 
us  for  a  walking-staff  ?  woidd  it  help 
us  up  the  long  hill  at  Minterown  ? 
Your  chronicles  cut  up  into  tailor's 
measures,  would  they,  we  beg  to  know, 
tell  us  the  nearest  way  to  Leenane  ? 
We  say  the  caves  and  cloisters  may  be 
got  in  the  Penny  Journal  if  any  body 
is  at  a  loss  for  them,  and  the  rt-lics  in 
the  museum  or  transactions  of  the 
Academy.  So  come  on,  Dom  Caesar, 
and  as  we  wend  our  way  up  the  valley 
of  the  Bealnabrack,  toll  us  something 
about  this  old  castle,  so  like  Kilchurn, 
that  we  see  on  the  island  at  the  head  of 
the  lake. 

''  Castle  Hen  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  inland  castles  of 
Granii  Uaile,  or  Grac«  O'Maley,  in 
whose  time  the  fortresses  around  this 
secluded  spot  must  have  heen  almost  un- 
known, if  not  inaccessible.  Tradition 
Bays  it  was  held  by  one  of  the  O'Flaher- 
tys,  who  owed  fealty  to  this  chieftniness, 
and  it  is  even  supposed  by  some  persons 
that  it  was  here  the  heir  of  Howth 
was  carried,  when  stolen  by  the  O'Ma- 
leys  as  a  punishment  for  the  inhospitality 
of  his  parents,  and  only  restored  upon 
condition  of  the  gates  of  Howth  Castle 
remaining  open  during  dinnertime.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  this  castle,  at  the  period 
of  our  history,  was  in  possession  of 
O'Flaherty;  but  whether  the  soubriquet 
of  *  Na  C'ullugh,'  (the  cock,)  was  ap- 
plied from  his  great  personal  courage,  or 
his  quartering  a  <  gallus  gallinaceous* 
upon  bis  escutcheon,  history  is  silent: 
su(Bce  it  to  say  that  he  was  known  as 
O'Flaherty  na  CuUugh,  aud  at  constant 
war  with  the  Joyces,  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  each  party  looking  upon  the 
other  as  an  intruder. 

"As  long  as  they  feared  the  assisting 
arm  of  the  chieftainess  of  the  west, 
O'Flaherty  remained  the  victor ;  but 
upon  the  death  of  that  heroine,  O'Fla- 
herty being  reduced  to  his  own  resources, 
the  Joyces  began  a  most  fearful  retalia- 
tion, and  much  blood  was  spilt  on  both 
sides.  At  length  O'Flaherty  and  a  few 
of  his  followers  were  surprised  upon  a 
hunting   excursion  in    the  neighbouring 


mountains,  cut  off  from  the  castle,  and 
O'Flaherty  na  CuUugh  slain. 

"  The  Joyces  now  imagined  the  cattle 
theirs ;  but  though  the  cock  was  slain. 
his  wife  defended  it  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  heroism  against  all  their  attacks,  ac- 
quiring for  her  the  title  of  « The  Hen.* 
Hence  the  origin  of  Krishlane  na  Kirca," 

Not  the  first  hen  this  that  has  proved 
cock  of  the  walk  ;  but  what  a  change 
of  scene  the  last  two  hours*  travelling' 
has  produced  !  The  round-backed 
lonely  hills  have  closed  in  on  us  be- 
hind, and  on  either  side :  houses  we  can 
discern  none,  though  doubtless  there 
are  snug  homesteads  enough  concealed 
in  those  lateral  valleys  ; — we  see  few  or 
no  bogs — all  is  either  brown  wavingr 
bent  and  heather,  or  green  banks  of 
pasture. 

And,  famed  by  Ronioar*i  fifty  voioet. 
Here  dwell  the  nations  of  the  Joyces— 
A  race  of  rnpparees  gigantic. 
If  travelk'rs*  stories  be  attthentic. 

But  these  Connaught  Patagonians 
must  be  satisfied  to  be  taken  down  a 
peg  ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  they  and  the 
veritable  Patagonians  are  pretty  much 
on  a  par  in  point  of  stature  ;  and,  as 
Captain  Fitzroy  has  pulled  the  former 
down  from  seven  feet  six  to  five  feet 
seven,  so  does  C.  O.  reduce  the  latter 
from  the  standard  of  Shawn  a  Bauneen* 
to  that  of  Shawn  Buicf 

« I  was  now  in  the  centre  of  Joyce 
country — somehow  or  other  I  had  formed 
a  sort  of  emphatically  romantic  idea  of 
this  district.  I  had  supposed  it  a  moun- 
tain country  (something  like  the  border 
districts  of  Scotland)  consisting  of  high 
but  green,  sheep  depastured  hills,  and  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  tall  men,  dissimilar 
in  face,  form,  and  manners,  from  the 
Celtic  tribes  around.  In  all  this  I  was 
utterly  disappointed.  There  really  it  no- 
thing strange  or  extraordinary  in  this 
group  of  mountains — nothing  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  people.  As  the  hills  are 
not  more  lofty  than  other  groups  of  Irish 
mountains,  neither  are  the  people.  It  it 
true,  that  the  men  you  see  labouring  in 
the  potato  fields,  along  the  valleys,  or 
cutting  their  turf  in  the  bogs,  are  of  a 
taller  and  comelier  race  than  those  crowd- 
ed together  on  the  poor  over- populated 
gravel  hills  of  Roscommon :  hut  they  are 
not  by  any  means,  as  far  as  I  could  tee, 
decidedly  superior  to  the  mountaineert  of 


*  That  is,  Jack  of  the  Flannel  Jacket,-  the  most  hulking  of  the  present  generation 
•  f  Joyces. 

f  I'hat  is,  Orange  Jack,  the  representative  of  the  churl  Saxon. 
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any  other  part  of  the  island.  'Tis  true, 
I  met  with  big  Jack  Joyce,  and  by  and 
by  I  ehall  describe  him— but  one  well-fed 
bacon-entinjr  man,  or  family,  has  no  right 
to  fix  unrcul  magnitude  on  a  whole  people 
—you  may  see  fifty  as  huge  men,  even 
as  Jack  Joyce  himself,  if  you  look  into 
the  tap-rooms  of  inns  on  the  road  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  London— nay,  you 
might  see  just  as  fine  men  both  for  shoul- 
der, chest,  and  limb,  in  the  mountain 
glens  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Tipperary." 


So  much  for  their  physique  ;  now,  8 
word  on  their  ttatistique : — 

**  I  was  given  to  understand  by  Mr. 
Nimmo  and  the  innkeeper  that  the  people 
in  Joyce  Country  were  in  general  much 
more  comfortable  than  in  other  parts  of 
Con  naught— that  the  population  was  not 
so  excessive,  the  farms  larger,  and  the 
rents  not  at  all  high— and  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  wealth,  not  only  in  stock, 
but  in  hoarded  money  amongst  these 
mountaineers.  I  also  was  informed  that 
there  was  much  ignorance  and  contented 
destitution  of  all  that  a  better  informed 
people  would  call  comforts,  so  that  a  man 
when  he  became  wealthy  did  not  by  any 
means  exhibit  it  in  his  living,  his  houw, 
or  furniture.  With  plenty  of  stock  of  all 
sorU,  they  never  indulged  in  animal  food 

even    their   own   butter   or  pigs  they 

would  not  touch,  but  converted  all  into 
money,  which,  when  procured,  was  sim- 
ply hoarded,  hid  in  some  secure  place — 
and  the  idea  of  making  interest  on  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Such  a  pro. 
ceeding  was  not  according  to  their  gene- 
ral distrustfulness,  or  the  determination 
to  do  only  as  their  fathers  before  them 
did ;  in  fact,  the  only  way  to  come  at  the 
hoard  was  by  the  management  of  the 
daughters,  who  contrived  it  so,  that  some 
young  fellow  should  run  away  with  them, 
and  keep  them  stowed  away  in  some  se- 
cret place,  until  the  father,  fearful  of  the 
good  name  of  his  family,  came  down  with 
the  hard  cash,  and  that  in  no  small  mea- 
sure, to  make  his  colleen  (Anglici, 
girl)  an  honest  woman.  From  what  I 
have  thus  heard,  I  should  suppose  that  the 
people  of  this  district  are  among  the  least 
educated  of  any  in  Irelaud.*' 

But,  by  this  time,  we  have  ascended 
nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  Bealna- 
brack,  and  will  shortly  be  in  sight  of 
Leenane,  wheie  big  Jack  T**  giant  of 
the  western  star,"  with  flannel  jacket  to 
the  breeze  unbuttoned)  used  to  lord  it 
with  wonderful  self-complacency  over 
turf-cutter  and  tourist.  But  Jack  has 
been  ejected  ;  not  so  much,  we  believe, 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  as  for  non- 


payment of  becoming  attention  and 
civility  to  his  guests  ;  for  the  man's 
conceit  had  become  intolerable,  ever 
since  the  passage  in  Inglis's  book  first 
came  to  his  ears.  However,  as  he  has 
come,  we  trust,  to  a  more  moderate 
opinion  of  his  importance,  since  shift- 
ing his  quarters,  and  as  we  are  here  at 
his  door,  we  must  step  in. 

« I  was  determined  to  go  and  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  my  big  friend, 
whom,  twelve  years  ago,  I  found  in  all 
his  might  and  glory  as  "  mine  host "  at 
the  head  of  the  Killery— so  I  drove  up 
to  Jack's  door,  and  inquired  for  Mr. 
Joyce,  and  was  answered  by  a  very  taU 
young  woman,  not  uncomely,  who  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Joyce  was  within, 
but  that  as  he  had  been  out  all  night  after 
cattle  on  the  hills,  he  was  on  the  bed 
asleep,  but  his  daughter  (for  such  she 
was)  said,  that  if  I  desired  it,  she  would 
call  him.  I  certainly  did  not  like  to  go 
away  without  seeing  big  Jack.  So  he 
was  called  up,  and  as  he  came,  loose,  un- 
clean, and  frowzy,  certainly  my  giant  did 
not  appear  to  advantage ;  for,  somehow 
or  other,  1  had  let  my  imagination  play 
the  rogue  with  my  judgment,  and  mag- 
nify my  retrospect  with  regard  to  this 
man. 

**  The  first  time  I  saw  him,  (as  I  say,) 
about  twelve  years  ago,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance just  as  I  drove  up  to  his  door, 
bouncing  over  the  wall  that  divided  the 
potato  garden  from  the  front  of  his  house, 
and  I  think  a  finer  specimen  of  a  strong 
man,  tall  and  yet  well-proportioned,  I 
could  not  conceive.     Such  do  not  look  as 
tall  as  they  really  are.     ^e  great  bullet- 
head,  covered  with  crisp  curls,  the  short 
bull  neck,  the  broad  square  shoulders,  the 
massive  chest  all  open  and  hirsute,  the 
comparatively   small   sinewy   loins,    and 
pillar-like  limbs,  all  bone   and  muscle — 
Miloof  Crotona  might  have  shaken  hands 
with   him  as   a  brother,  and    the  gifted 
sculptor  of  the  Farnese   Hercules  might 
have   selected   Jack    as   hi^  lay    figure. 
Such  was  my  beau  ideal  of  Mr.  Joyce, 
from  what  I  recollected  of  him  since  my 
former   visit.     But   now,  though   I  ac- 
knowledged the  identity,  yet,  certainly, 
the  man  was  greatly  changed — but  still, 
though  I  am  sure  my  fancy  had  been  play- 
ing tricks — he   yet  was  tall,   stout,  and 
able,  but  I  am  sure  I  know  fifty  English 
and  Irishmen  just  as  large. 

«  I  endeavoured  to  get  from  him  an 
account  of  his  family,  but  ho  really  could 
not  tell  any  thing  about  them ;  he  seemed 
to  think  that  sise  was  not  so  much  the 
characteristic  of  the  tribe  or  name  as  of 
bis  own  immediate  family  ;  and  to  %K<\« 
me  that  Ue  U«i^  ixoX.  V^iw  V)wk  t^«*s»  ^^ 
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any  degeneracy,  he  whistled  to  his  son 
who  was  in  a  distant  lield,  who  came  at 
the  call,  and  certainly  a  taller  and  more 
comely  striphng,  of  about  twenty  years 
of  aire,  I  have  not  seen.  He  was  at  least 
six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  I  am 
sure,  if  fed  on  animal  food,  as  an  English 
farmer's  son  would  be,  he  would  prove  a 
grand  specimen  of  the  human  nice." 

And  now  we  have  gained  the  sum- 
mit level  of  the  glen,  and  all  the 
streams  tliat  rise  before  us  run  west- 
ward to  the  Atlantic.  Let  us  climb 
this  hill  to  the  right,  and  look  around. 
Behind  us  lies  the  long  valley  of  Beal- 
nabrack,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  head  of 
Lough  Corrib  at  its  farther  end ;  and, 
separated  from  it  by  the  range  of  which 
Ben  Levah  forms  the  eastern  extre- 
mity, and  the  hill  whereon  wc  stand 
the  western,  here  is  another  glen  of 
even  greater  dimensions,  running,  lai 
like  manner,  up  to  the  lower  end  of 
Lough  Mask,  and  opening  a  vista 
across  its  waters,  to  the  verge  of  the 
inland  plain  at  Ballinrobe.  The  op- 
posite boundary  of  this  glen  is  grandly 
formed  by  the  heights  of  BengorrifF 
and  Furmnamore,  a  continuation  of 
which,  sweeping  northwards  along  the 
western  shore  of  Lough  Mask,  consti- 
tutes the  noble  range  of  Slieve  Partry. 
In  the  centre  of  the  glen  lies  Lough 
Nafeoy — the  most  solitary  sheet  of  wa- 
ter in  Ireland ;  for,  from  the  point 
where  we  stand,  all  round  by  the 
southern  declivities  of  SUevc  Partry, 
there  is  no  ro^  ;  and  there,  reader,  we 
present  you  with  the  only  piece  of  un- 
explored touring-ground  v:\u\\x\  our  four 
seas.  Turning  westward,  we  find  that 
we  have  risen  into  sight  of  that  vast 
tract  u\'  mounlain  country,  constituting 
the  barony  of  Miirrisk,  in  Mayo,  from 
which,  however,  we  are  still  separated  by 
this  dark, deep,  long,  and  narrow  arm  of 
theseawliichiuns»up  between  its  magni- 
ficent mountain  boundaries  to  meet  the 
Owen  Erive  almost  immediately  under 
our  feet.  This  is  the  ureat  Killery  har- 
bour, and  that  is  Muilrea,  the  highest 
land  in  Connau^ht,  frowning  over  the 
outer  p:c»rgc  of  the  ravine,  where  the 
Atlantic  enters.  But  as  the  reader  has 
doubtless  sailed  up  the  waters  of  the 
one,  under  the  shadows  of  the  other, 
ill  company  with  earlier  cruizcrs,  we 
bi<l  a  hasty  adieu  to  the  Killery  and 
Mnilrea,  and  adieu,  at  the  same  time, 
to  Joyce's  Country  ;  and  so,  turning  our 
fachsnorthwatd,  we  make  for  the  valley 
of  the  Erive,  which  we  know  will  briiig 
us  out  once  more  on  the  plain,  between 


the  head  of  Lough  Mask  and  the  sea 
at  Westport.  As  we  pass  on  under 
the  western  slope  of  Slieve  Partry,  (it 
was  the  eastern  face  of  the  chain  wo 
saw  from  Ki'roe)  and  cast  our  eyes 
across  the  subsiding  outline  of  those 
offsets  of  Muilrea,  which  bound  the 
valley  on  our  left,  we  catch  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  Reek,  here  distance 
about  twel  ve  miles — a  perfect  cone,  blue, 
sharp,  and  symmetrical,  cutting  grandly 
against  the  northern  sky.  The  woods 
of  Carrowmore  arc  soon  passed;  the 
hills  withdraw  on  either  hand,  spread- 
ing and  subsiding  ;  the  glen  expands 
into  a  valley  ;  the  valley  widens  into  a 
plain,  and  here,  beside  the  old  round 
tower  of  Aughagower,  we  tread  once 
more  along  the  margin  of  the  great 
field  that  we  quitted  at  Cong.  But 
who  can  describe  the  matchless  pano- 
rama that  presently  opens  on  the  vfcvr, 
as  wc  attain  the  higher- lying  portion 
of  the  plain  above  Westport  ?  Before 
us  is  spread  Clew  Bay — Clare  Island, 
like  a  recumbent  lion,  stretched  across 
the  offing  ;  innumerable  green  islets 
clustering  round  its  upper  extremity  ; 
its  sides  formed  by  continuous  moun- 
tain ranges,  serrated,  lofly,  and  preci- 
pitous ;  the  cone  of  Croagh  Patrick 
rising  midway  over  its  southern  shore ; 
the  precipitous  heights  of  Achiil,  of 
Corraan,  and  of  both  the  Nephins^  im- 
pending in  one  continuous  line  over  its 
northern  margin ;  at  its  head,  the 
smiling  plain,  with  its  towns  and  main 
sions — Westport  and  Newport,  and  the 
wooded  scats  of  the    Browses,    the 

O'Malleys,   and   the   0*DonnelIs It 

is  worth  travelling  across  the  whole  in- 
terposed flat  which  lies  in  this  di- 
rection, between  Dublin  and  the  At- 
lantic, to  have  but  one  glance  at  it  on 
a  summer  morning ! 

Its  natural  face  is,  indeed,  as  hXt 
and  noble  as  the  grandest  features  of 
mountain  and  ocean  can  make  it ;  but 
in  all  Ireland  there  is  scarce  a  spot  where 
the  philanthropist  has  to  deplore  a 
fouler  or  more  ill-conditioned  aspect  of 
society.  Poverty,  ignorance,  brutish 
superstition,  and  intolerable  spiritual 
tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  schism,  folly, 
and  intemperance,  on  the  other,  alter- 
nately sink  poor  human  nature  into  the 
sloui;h  of  paganism,  and  hoist  it  up 
into  the  mibty  regions  of  an  enthusiasm, 
as  vaj)orous  and  visionary  as  it  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  obstructive  of  the  progress  of  the 
gospel.  The  noblest  object  in  the 
prospect,  Croagh  Patrick,  is  still  a  pa- 
gan **  high  place.**     Well-worship  goes 
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on  all  roimd  Us  lower  der livities*  The 
BtunUd  bushes  about  flutter  with  a  vo* 
live  foliage  or  rags  and  other  idolatrous 
rubbish.  The  heaitsof  the  people*  are 
warm  anil  kindly  ;  but  their  tntntU  are 
saturated  vvith^tupcrstltiousfdly — biiin- 
fuU  of  the  most  lamcntLible,  atitl,  nt  the 
same  time,  the  mo.^t  vrhimsicdl  absur- 
dities. We  liave  not  space  to  |?o 
throtig-h  oyr  dJntrrm  on  th«  top  oF  the 
Keek,  either  personally  or  by  proxy — 
neither  can  we  stop  to  dabble  in  the 
polluted  well  of  Kiflgeever^  nor  linger 
over  the  abominable  "  Lacb  Fechin,'* 
which,  when  turned  in  an^er,  briuirs 
the  certain  yeng'eance  of  Uod — ^o  the 
tJcmcnted  creaturea  really  believe — 
whomsoever  the  curse  may  be  imprc- 
Cftted  against :  but  we  refer  the  reader 
to  this  ]mrt  of  the  tour,  for  much  that, 
we  dare  say*  will  surprise,  and  may 
possibly  pain  him.  One  touching"  in- 
cident, related  by  the  guide  when 
climbing'  up  to  the  ^ceue  of  annual 
abasement  on  the  Reek  top,  we  canuoi 
omit. 

»**  There*  sir,'  snys  the  guide,  <  just 
ikfre,  n  poor  woman  and  her  twc»  chihlcir 
perifbed  not  long  ;igo — thecrathur'a  bus* 
iMad  had  didd  of  it  decay,  And  left  her 
desolate,  and  it  wa«  not  bi^r  Iqw  stntc, 
without  any  one  to  do  a  hand^f  turn  for 
herself  Rnd  her  chihlr«n,  that  grieved  her 
— but  it  was  that  she  had  no  me&ni  to 
get  masies  said  for  hi»  poor  sowl ;  and 
ihe  thought  of  him  eTery  nig^bt  suffering 
awny  in  purgatory,  ami  crying  out  m  tive 
middle  of  the  0ame,  *  Oh,  Biddy,  jewel, 
can't  yon  help  me  out  of  this  ^torment/ 
So  she  thought  of  coming  up  here  to  the 
HeeU  ;  it  was  not  tho  reason  at  oft  for 
inch  a  work ;  it  wns  long  after  Hollan- 
tide,  and  not  a  pilgrim  had  passed  up  for 
many  a  long  day ;  but  poor  Biddy  was 
resolved  to  set  out,  for  why,  her  dear 
Dnrhy  was  a  suffering  ;  and  as  «bo  was  a 
lone  woman,  and  had  no  one  to  leave  her 
two  children  with,  she  took  thcoi  with 
hf  r,  nnd  faced  the  mountatn.  It  was,  as 
I  said,  a  bad  season ;  the  day  wet  and 
windy,  and  tome  of  the  neighbours,  who 
Kiw  her  going'  up,  shook  their  heads,  and 
wished  that  God  would  get  her  safe  over 
her  blessed  work.  Nobody  can  tell  whe* 
ther  she  went  throuirh  all  her  stations  or 
not;  the  crathur,  any  how,  tried  hor 
best,  and  ni;flit  came  down  on  her:  and 
inch  a  night !  The  storm  set  in  from 
the  north-west;  the  ocean  came  tumbling 
in  from  the  head  of  i\ chill — Ihc  rain  that 
poured  thick,  soft,  and  swueping  below, 
was  all  hard  driving  »leet  on  the  moun- 
lain* 

n  t  Xg  ihU  ipot,  poor  Bi  jdy  retreattjd  for 


fhellfn',  and  nothiug  had  she  to  iavQ 
horaelf  and  h«r  little  ones  but  her  poor 
threadbare  cloak.  To  make  my  story 
short,  the  nt'ighbonrs  fearing  for  hpr, 
went  op  next  morning  in  search  of  her, 
and  here  they  found  her,  and  the  littlo 
things  beside  hert  all  stilf  and  huddled 
together*  The  cloak  was  wmpped  round 
the  chddcr — the  poor  fond  motlier  (hea- 
vens be  her  rest,  and  sure  it  is  she  19 
there*  dying  when  doing  such  a  holy 
work)  had  stripped  her  own  body  of  itt 
covering,  to  save  those  she  loved  better 
than  her  own  life,  and  all  to  no  pur* 
poae,'** 

Such  are  the  melancholy  features  of 
society  on  the  south  side  of  Clew  Buy  ; 
tind  on  the  east  we  have  the  scandal  of 
singularity  and   revolt  from  ccclesiaf-,j 
tical  discipline,  among  a  portion  of  the 
scanty  Protestant  population,  who  still 
preserve,  thouj^h  some  of  them  have 
sorely    abused,    their    Chris ti*in    frlin- 
cliises   in  the  midst  of  this  moral  wil* 
derness.     There  is,  howevpr,  a  reason- 
ably cheering  scene  in  Acbill,  though, 
there,  too,  inlemperateness  and  over* 
weening-  reliance   on  individual   exer- 
tions, have  embarrassed  and  retarded  J 
the  progress  of  a  work  the  nio?t  admir- 
able and  meritorious.     Had  we  space 
to  accompany  Mr.  Olway  in  his  pilgri- 
mage— for     such,    to   any    Prottrstant 
clergryman,  a  journey  into  Acbill  really 
is — along  the  northern   shore  of  this 
beautiful   bay,    we  could    direct   our 
reader's  attention  to  much  that  is  sub-* 
lime  in  nature,  and  much,  also,  that  is 
interesting    in   statistics.       We    must, 
however,  pass  over  every tbingr  bet weea 
Westport  and  the   middle   of  Achillpl 
where  on  the  south-eastern  slope   of 
Slieve   More,  a    mountain   2,000  feet 
high,  that  rises  immediately  over  Black- 
sod  Bay.  Mr.  Nangle^  the    Protestaiil  j 
missionary,   cultivates,   with    his  little] 
colony,  a  patch  of  130  Irt^h  acres,  hard  | 
by  the  hostile  village  of  Dugurth.     Be*  I 
fore  proceeding  to  quote  matter  relat-  [ 
ing  Immediately  to  the  colony,  it  ma/ 
be  wtdl  to  know  something  of  the  civil 
and  social  condition  of  the  islanders 
before  their  ill-requited   friends  came 
among  them. 

«*  The  person  who  attended  me  on  my 
walk  to  the  settlement  was  a  rery   inteUj 
ligent  mao  ;    I  won't  say  Lhsit  he  was  with 
out  his  prejudices,  but  I   bt^lievo   him  t^ 
be   a  person  of  truth,  nnd  that  he   was 
much  interested  in  the  prosperity  and  im- 
provement of  the  poor   natives   of   the 
districtt     Though   not  a  native,  he   hi 
been  resident  in  the  bland  for  some  yen 
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previous  to  the  coming  of  Mr.  Nanglc, 
and  I  was  glad  I  could  receive  informa- 
tion from  one  not  belonging  to  Mr. 
Nanglc's  settlement,  and  who,  it  might 
be  supposed,  was  not  imbued  with  the 
*  esprit  de  corps'  inseparable  from  one 
belonging  to  that  reliyious  colony.  This 
person  gave  me  a  very  sad  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  island  five  years  ago  :  there 
were  about  five  thousand  inhabitants 
dwelling  in  villages,  and  though  the  po- 
pulation was  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  island  and  its  great  capa- 
bilities, yet  it  was  in  excess  as  compared 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  long-established  practice 
of  the  people,  though  there  was  no 
check  upon  population,  there  was  upon 
the  means  of  support,  in  consequence  of 
their  village  regulations.  All  the  occu- 
piers of  the  villages  held  in  common  from 
the  landlord;  there  was  a  portion  of  the 
ground  nearest  to  the  village  enclosed 
from  the  rest  for  the  growth  of  potatoes 
and  oatb,  and  a  wild  range  of  boggy  and 
mountain  land  outside  was  commonage, 
on  which  each  family  had  the  right  of 
pasture  for  a  certain  number  and  quality 
of  cattle  ;  the  enclosed  land  was  also, 
in  a  measure,  in  common,  for  though 
each  family  had  its  own  ridge,  no  family 
had  a  field  to  itself. 

**  A  man,  if  he  wanted  more  tillage 
ground,could  not  go  beyond  the  old  village 
enclosure  and  take  a  new  spot  for  himself. 
No  such  thing  :  if  he  brought  in  any  new 
piece  to  cultivation,  every  householder 
had  a  right  to  his  ridge  therein,  as  well  as 
the  man  who  made  the  improvement. 
This,  of  course,  raised  a  bar  against  im- 
provement, unless  the  whole  population 
joined  in  what  it  was  not  easy  to  get  them 
to  do,  a  concerted  enclosure.  It  may 
be  thus  supposed  how  much  faster  mouths 
would  increase  than  the  means  of  filling 
them.  Then  there  was  no  such  thing 
ever  seen  in  the  island  as  a  plough  or  a 
harrow  ;  there  might  have  been  a  car  or 
two  thiit  went  on  slides  instead  of  wheels. 
The  only  instrument  used  in  cultivation 
was  one  peculiar  to  the  district,  called  a 
gowl  gob,  or  two-bladed  spado,  con- 
structed unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen 
before,  having  two  long  narrow  blades 
pointed  with  iron,  fixed  ou  one  handle. 
This  seemed  light  of  Use,  and  suitable  to 
the  working  of  the  boggy  and  sandy 
oil.  The  dress  of  the  people  was  as 
primitive  as  their  husbandry;  very  few 
of  the  men  wore  hats — their  long  glibs 
were  their  protection  from  the  weather  ; 
the  women,  besides  the  russet-brown 
woolsey  gown,  wore  the  madder-red 
short  petticoat,  with  the  yellow  kerchief 
tied  down  close  to  their  heads ;  then 
their  houses  were  very  like  a  Hottentot's 


kraal.  An  Achill  village  consisted  of  a 
congeries  of  hovels  thrown  indiscrimi- 
nately together,  as  if  they  fell  in  a  shower 
from  the  sky,  and  their  construction  was  as 
follows  : — a  dry  stone  wall  was  built  of  a 
form  like  an  obtuse  oval,  for  they  had 
not  arrived  at  the  art  of  making  a  square 
quoin,  or  erecting  a  gable  end.  Outside 
this  wall,  and  at  about  a  foot  distance, 
another  loose  wall  was  run  up,  and  the 
space  between  the  two  filled  with  sea- 
sand,  and  then  this  was  roofed,  gene- 
rally with  timber  washed  on  shore  from 
wrecks,  and  covered  with  heath,  which 
covering  did  not  reach  over  the  outside 
wall  and  form  an  eave,  but  rested  on  the 
middle  between  the  walls,  and  the  mois- 
ture from  above  passed,  as  it  shouldy 
through  the  intervening  sand.  These  peo- 
ple, though  perhaps  healthy  and  long-lived 
as  any  other,  must  sometimes  be   sick* 

and  how  were  they  to  manage  then  ? no 

doctor  or  apothecary  within  thirty  miles. 
Why,  there  was  an  old  woman  resident  in 
one  of  the  villages,  looked  on  as  half 
witch,  half  doctress,  and  she,  indeed  bs 
simple,  and,  no  doubt,  successful  in '  her 
treatment,  exceeded  even  Dr.  Sangrado 
himself  in  the  simplicity  of  her  practice. 
She  administered  one  dose — handy  it  was, 
but  heavy.  What  do  you  think,  reader, 
it  was  ?  Paracelsus  himself  could  not 
match  this  *  opus  magnum* — this  univer- 
sal specific.  Why,  in  the  morning,  fast- 
ing, she  made  the  Achillian  open  his 
mouth  w-ide,  and  down  she  sent  a  musket 
bullet !  ! !" 

Notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of 
its  means,  and  the  previous  opposition 
it  has  had  to  encounter,  **  the  colony," 
wc  respectfully  submit  to  his  Grace  of 
Tuam,  offers  something  in  the  nature 
of  un  improvement. 

**  Turning  a  corner  of  the  road,  and 
ascending  an  eminence,  *  the  Protestant 
settlement'  came  into  view,  and  truly  it 
was  a  contrast  to  the  congeries  of  wig- 
wams called  Dugurth ;  it  consisted  of  a 
long  range  of  slated  buildings  fronting 
the  south-east,  and  with  their  rere  to 
Slievemore,  that  rose  in  great  loftiness 
to  the  north-west,  ornamented  by  a  sort 
of  pedimented  building  in  the  centre, 
having  a  handsome  broad  esplanade  in 
front,  on  the  other  side  of  which  ex- 
tended some  well-cultivated,  well-ordered 
gardens.  All  this  formed  a  tout  ensemble 
peculiarly  striking  and  satisfactory,  as 
connected  with  extniordinary  contrasts 
that  presented  themselves  upon  every 
side. 

"  I  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  visited 
the  whole  range  of  buildings  of  which 
the  settlement  is  composed.    The  first  of 
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tht  line  to  Ibe  north  i§  Dr.  AUitmt' 
bouse ;  next  the  infHMt  sebfjol  j  then  the 
boy*'  dttily  ond  SimJuy  *cliool,  which  has 
n  coiDmunmn  table,  nnd  reading-dcisk  and 
pulpit,  idid  nniweri  for  tho  present,  hj 
ih(S  chapel ;  then  come  the  two  central 
houses,  forming  the  re»idence  of  the 
chnplnins ;  next  the  femaJe  ichuol ;  then 
the  priu  ting- office  ;  then  the  house  of  the 
ktewiird  i  and  next  the  houses  of  the 
Hchoolmasters  and  Scripture-readers. 
Pleiised,  ns  ibdeed  I  was,  with  all  Un»i 
I  took  advantage  of  the  tim&wbich  was 
to  run  until  morn  tug  prajers,  to  go  down 
to  the  »ea-ahore»  which  lies  about  a  qunr- 
ter  of  a  mile  lo  the  left — there  tu  see 
the  clilft,  nnd  inspect  the  tine  bed  of 
lime-stone  that  has  been  lately  iliscovered, 
and  which  promises  to  he  of  such  adran* 
tage  to  tli0  vicinity. 

*•  After  breakfast  I  went  forth  to  see 
the  gardens  nnd  the  farm.  There  were 
good  and  thriving  vegetaljles  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  some  few  trees  of  the  poplar 
sort  that  were  venturing  on  a  htile 
jl^l^rowth  ;  about  thirty  acres  are  reclaimed, 
nud  there  were  promising  crops  of  artilicial 
grass-oats  and  potatoes.  The  houses  of 
the  settlers  were  scattered  up  ami  down 
through  the  improved  land,  and  on  con- 
versing with  the  steward  I  Fouu'l  him  an 
intelligent  and  business-like  person.  The 
shortness  of  my  stay  precluded  me  from 
making  nny  inquiry  as  to  the  economics 
of  the  farm.  In  the  present  up>h til  state 
of  the  work,  embarmt»cd  as  the  con- 
ductors are  with  all  mnnner  of  difficulties 
and  oppoMtion,  I  think  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  object,  even  suppose  tho  expenses 
far  exceeded  the  profits — my  con^'icliun 
was,  that  all  concerned  in  the  oversight 
of  tiie  whole  settlement  were  honestly 
and  vigorously  doing  their  duty«" 

The  colonist!,  too,  have  recently 
enlarged  their  take  by  about  tMMi  acres 
of  arable  and  pasture  in  the  adjoining 
island  of  Inmsbcagle,  and  are  now, 
at  leait,  in  no  danger — as  they  at  one 
time  were — of  being  starved  out.  The 
reader  who  baa  not  previously  madn 
himself  ari|ULiinted  with  the  slate  of 
things  in  tbi$(  islaud  \^ill  probably  sturt 
at  the  mention  of  so  extreme  a  measure 
tor  getting  rid  of  unwelcome  neigh- 
bours ;  for,  indeed,  without  being  well 
a^urud  of  it,  one  could  hardly  conceive 
the  outrageous  desperation  and  frantic 
violence  of  the  oppu&ition  given  to 
ibe^e  much-persecuted  people. 

«•  A  fair,  honest,  open,  and  uncom- 
promising hostility,  Mr.  Nangle  huil  a 
right  10  expect,  and  utis  prepared  for — 
an  opposition  similar  to  that  we  might 
supp09«  would  have  beeo  inct4o  to  a  con- 


vent of  the  monks  or  friars,  if  they  had 
chosen  to  setllo  in  the  exclusively  Pro- 
tectant Ne  of  Man  or  Atit^lesoy,  But 
here  the  priests  hiive  actually  ^one  beside 
themBcIves  with  rage  and  vexntJon.  Mr. 
Nnngle  set  up  his  schouh — he  provided 
good  masters,  and  a  system  of  instruction 
commenced  such  as  never  was  seen  in 
Achill  before  ;  for  the  priest,  and  indeed 
the  parson  who  drew  tithe  from  tl/e 
i*land,  never  troubled  their  heaits  about 
Ihe  teaching  of  the  people  :  no  matier 
liow  the  flock  fed,  so  that  they  could  be 
fleeced.  But  now  tho  raging  priests 
came  iu  and  cursed  the  p-i rents  il  they  did 
not  take  away  their  children  from  the 
heretic  schocls.  *  Give  us  something, 
then,  ill  their  place  (said  the  people)  and 
we  will  do  your  bidding."  The  National 
Board  here  was  ready  to  help  the  priests 
in  their  Iruuhle,  and  funds  were  supplied, 
Louses  procured  or  built,  masters  (such 
as  they  were)  provided,  and  Koraish 
education  began  ;  aiul  the  people  of 
AchiU  have  to  tliank  Mr.  Nangle  for 
I  Am.  Well,  as  yet  the  priests  had  done 
nothing  very  outrageous  ;  they  acted  like 
conscientious  men  to  do  their  best  to  keep 
the  children  away  from  the  danger  of 
imbihing  faUe  doctrine  j  a  Protestant 
clergyman  should  and  would  use  his  in- 
fluence in  the  same  manner  if  be  saw  his 
young  parishiouersi  induced  to  go  to  a 
convent  school.  But  the  priests  did  not 
stop  here,  and  their  commands  were, 
*  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  heni>- 
tics  ;  curse  tbem,  huut  at  them,  spit  in 
their  faces  -,  cut  the  sign  of  the  cross  iu  tho 
air  when  you  meet  them,  a^  you  would 
do  against  deviU  \  throw  stones  at  them  ; 
pitch  them,  when  you  have  an  opportu- 
uity,  into  tbe  bog-hole^ ;  nay,  more  than 
that,  do  injury  to  yourselves  in  order  to 
injure  th«m  ;  don't  work  for  them,  though 
they  pay  in  ready  money  every  Saturday 
night  ;  don't  sell  them  any  thing,  though 
they  provide  you  »Ul*  a  market — ready 
money  and  a  goijd  market  ut  your  own 
doors;  nay,  don't  take  any  medicine 
from  their  heietic  doctor — rather  die 
first." 

Mot  satisfied  with  this,  Dr.  M*Hulc 
him»etf,eladin  hisarchifpiaeopal  robes, 
with  mlire  und  eruzicr,  and  all  tbe  other 
emblems  of  spiritual  authority  likely  to 
du'/xh'  uu  ij:nor,int  multitude,  came  to 
the  island  ;  set  up  an  altar,  and,  sur> 
rounded  by  ahuost  the  whole  Uoman 
Catholic  popylafion,  publicly  curstd 
them.  Mr.  Olway  remarks  on  the 
easiness  with  which  we  m:iy  teach  both 
the  young  and  tbe  old  idea  how  to 
hale ;  and  he  is  himself  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  remark  j  for,  iu 
walking  ibraiigU  AchiUi  be  wai  refused 
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even  a  driuk  of  water!  Persecution, 
however,  generally  ovcnloes  itself;  and 
80  it  has  been  here.  The  thyme  of 
truth  lias  been  bruised  and  trampled 
on,  till  it  has  acquired  a  growth  so 
stronjr,  that  it  can  never  noiv  be  era- 
dicated. But  our  satisfaction  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  we  could  be  as- 
sured that  all  the  risk  of  its  growing 
wildy  was  passed  over.  We  had  a  good 
ouicn  ill  the  visit  paid  them  by  their 
late  lamented  Archbishop,  but,  unless 
we  have  been  deceived  in  the  character 
of  his  successor,  a  scene  so  edifying  is 
not  likely  soon  to  occur  again. 

"  Two  years  and  a  half  after  this,(that  is, 
after  Dr.  M* Hale's  visit,)  the  settlement, 
instead  of  being  deserted,  instead  of  it^ 
buildings  being  left  unfinished,  or  tenant- 
ed by  the  daws  and  Royston  crows,  throve 
so  much,  that  its  increasing  population  of 
adult;  children,  absolutely  required  that 
the  Protestant  archbishop  should,  when 
liolding  confirmations  through  the  rest  of 
his  diocese,  come  into  Achill,  which  he 
accordingly  had  done,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  my  arrival,  and  there  he  confirm- 
ed twenty-eight  persons,  nineteen  of 
whom  were  the  children  of  parents  that 
had  been  Roman  Catholics.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Protestant  archbishop  was 
quite  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  Roman. 

'*  Dr.  Trench,  the  brother  and  the  un- 
cle of  an  earl,  appeared  at  Achill  without 
either  show  or  pretence.  He  came  on  a 
jaunting-car.  He  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  the  two  other  clergymen 
who  attended  him,  except  by  his  age,  and 
venerable,  but  humble  demeanour.  The 
people  seemed  astonished  at  his  not,  as 
his  rival,  "  assuming  the  god,  and  shaking 
the  spheres  of  Achill ;"  therefore,  some, 
almost  doubting  the  reality  of  the  thing, 
asked,  '  can  this  gentleman  be  an  arch- 
bishopT  but  the  doubt  was  soon  removed 
•—all  saw  when  they  looked  to  the  scrip- 
tural detinition  of  bishop,  that  his  calling 
was  to  bless  and  curse  not ;  and  so,  that 
worthy  man,  after  performing  his  episco- 
pal functions  with  the  simple  dignity  and 
decorum  that  belong  to  the  Christian 
bisliop,  went  away  pleasing  and  pleased, 
and  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  peo- 
ple were  more  siitisfiod  with  him,  or  he 
with  the  people." 

We  have  stated  our  opinion,  that 
the  progress  of  truth  and  civilization 
has  [)eon,  at  least,  embarrassed  by  the 
over-urgency  of  the  missi -naries  with 
the  people.  Mr.  Otway  himself  was 
bored  with  the  disputatious  zeal  of  his 


guide.  St.  Paul,  who  bad  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  of  healing,  could  be  "in- 
stant in  season  and  out  of  season  ;**  but 
we  think  a  more  conspicuous  example 
of  being  instant  out  of  season,  could 
hardly  be  sought  for,  than  the  following. 
Mr.  Baylf  c  must  have  been  very  igno- 
rant of  human  nature  to  suppose  that 
the  youug  man  would  receive  his  ad- 
vances in  presence  of  half-a-dozen 
strangers,  otherwise  than  he  did. 

«« Another  fine  healthy  active  young 
roan  met  usj  with  hisloy,  orgowl-gob,  on 
his  shoulder;  Mr.  Baylce,  as  usual,  sa- 
luted him,  and  he  replied  right  civilly  [up 
to  this  adventure,  they  had  met  little  else 
than  scowls  and  curses.^  He  even  stop- 
ped to  speak  to  us,  and  inquired  where  we 
had  been,  and  who  the  strangers  were» 
pointing  to  us.  Thus  encouraged,  Mr. 
Bay  lee  ventured  to  say  some  words  of  a 
religious  tendency,  to  which  the  other  an- 
swered, that  ho  was  ready  to  wish  us  all 
well ;  that  he  was  any  thing  but  one  that 
would  abuse  or  injure  a  man  for  his  reli- 
gion, but  he  would  wish  to  have  his  own 
religion  let  alone. 

'<  <  Well,  but  suppose  your  own  religion 
(says  Mr.  Baylee)  is  not  the  true  one.' 

"  *  Oh  !  sir,  God  bless  you ;  let  me 
alone.  How  could  the  likes  of  me  argue 
with  a  minister  like  you.  I  leave  all 
that  to  the  priest  Here  I  am,  as  you 
sec,  a  loy-man,  (pointing  to  the  loy  over 
his  shoulder,)  but  no  lawytr*  With  this 
7>UR,  quite  satisfied,  the  young  fellow 
sprang  across  the  bog-drain  that  divided 
the  road  from  the  potato-garden,  and  he 
was  off  across  the  ridges  in  an  instant.* 

We  must  now  bid  adien  to  Achill, 
though  we  would  willingly  linger  round 
its  sea-cliffs — they  are  the  most  stu- 
pendous perhaps,  in  the  united  king^- 
dom — with  our  agreeable  and  intelli- 
gent companion.  But  if  we  did  so,  we 
should  quarrel  with  his  theory  of  u  siil>- 
mersion  of  the  mainland  along  our 
western  coast ;  for  the  phenomena  on 
which  he  builds  his  argument,  are,  we 
conceive,  rather  to  be  referred  to  the 
effects  of  proirtuioriy  than  of  subsidence. 
We  might  also  be  disposed  to  break  a 
lance  with  him  on  some  of  his  antiqua- 
rian speculations,  particularly  on  hit 
reference  of  grouted  stone-and-Iime 
walls,  to  the  Cyclopean  period ;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  better  pleased 
that  the  necessity  of  a  limited  space 
compels  us  to  part  company  with  our 
jucundiis  comes  in  via,  while  we  are  stiU 
on  the  very  best  terms. 
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iriE  JOiaKAL  OF  >ftAK9At&E   KKASISBKA* 

Wti  piTsnil  our  rcatlcrs  with  a  second  porllon  of  llic  journal  oF  Fran^aUe 
Ivraainska.  Thcv  will  |>ercrive  that  she*  lias  not  even  yet  entered  upon  ihe 
busier  scenes  cf'  htr  iveiifful  life  ;  bnt  she  still  compensates  the  absence  of 
ailvcntwre  by  the  same  minute  detail  of  th<;  anticfiie  magnificences  of  her 
glorious  comitry,  Probnbly  there  is  not  in  existence  a  record  etjually  authentic 
with  this  rare  frar;inctii,  of  a  period  of  manners  whieh  even  the  melancholy 
eatastn>]ihe  that  elosed  it  hir  ever,  h  scarcely  required  to  recommend  to  the 
heart  and  imagination  of  every  lover  of  the  pocfn/  of  human  life.  When 
the  sun  of  chivalry  hutl  set  in  every  country  of  liurope,  its  long  twilight 
lingered  in  Pohmd  ;  and  \vt*  seem  to  be  wandering  anionjr  the  jniges  of 
Froissart,  or  dreamin*jf  uf  the  ennrtly  knights  of  the  Field  of  Gold,  when  wo 
are  hut  li^stening^  to  the  girlish  Journali.^t  of  ihe  Poland  **  of  the  last  century,'' 
Our  readers  wUl  remember  that  Franf;aisc'is  manuscript  left  her  siatcr  Barbara 
about  to  enter  upon  the  solemn  cerernoniul  of  a  Polish  wedding.  The  extracts 
of  this  number  detail  the  golden  glories  of  the  Fcene  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  with 
a  minuteness,  \^  hich,  while  it  attests  the  genuineness  of  the  original  MS*,  we 
can  scarcely  expect  any  but  our  dear  friends  of  the  better  sex  to  study  with  a 
true  and  earnest  sympathy.  But  we  dare  not  venture  the  profaniiy  of  curtaibng 
one  inch  of  bhnde  or  one  flower  of  embroidery  ;  these  revelations  are  not  to  be 
iritled  with. 


Wednrtdttf ,  2at1i  January,  1759. 

The  Starost  arrived  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  Barbara  fuund  on  her 
work-table  two  baskets  of  silver  fili- 
gree, full  of  oranges,  and  all  forts  of 
delicious  bonbons  whiehshe  distributed 
anraon?  the  young  ladies  of  the  suite, 
and  divided  even  among  the  servant*. 
Our  work  prospers*  and  my  dishabille  is 
nearly  finished.  M y  mot h er  h as  t h o u^ h t 
proper  to  present  to  Barbara  a  complete 
bed .  VV e  h a  ve  la rgc  flocks  oi'  s  wans  and 
gccse,  and  belonging  to  the  castle  is  a 
poor  wretch  who  never  does  anything 
t'Ue  than  pick  and  prepare  down. 
Poor  Marina  is  so  exceedingly  stupid 
that  they  are  unable  to  discover  any 
other  erijployment  for  which  her  intef- 
lect  sufficed,  and  so  she  passes  her 
whole  life  sorting,  settling,  and  divid- 
ing down  and  feathers.  Each  of  us 
has  an  equal  share  of  those  heaps. 
Barbara  is  to  have  two  large  down 
bed^  eight  large  pillows  of  down,  and 
two  smaller  of  eider  down.  The  down 
Is  to  be  put  in  cases  of  fine  linen,  ma* 
ruifactuTed  at  the  castle — this  is  to  be 
covered  with  amaranth  satin,  overlaid 
with  floe  Hollan*l  cambric,  and  trimmed 
with  Brussels  lace.  Tlie  young  ladies 
of  the  suite  b.*ve  been  kept  very  hard 
Hi  work  indeed. 

i?nd  of  Februniry ,  Saturday 
The  Starost  having  remained  eight 
days,  has  returned  home,  and  when  he 
comes  again  it  will  be  to  take  dear 
Vol.  XIV. 


Barbara  away  with  him,  I  cannot 
realise  to  my  own  mind  satisfactorily 
the  idea  of  Barbara — ^ modest,  timid, 
Barbara  —  going  away  alone  —  quite 
alone — with  a  stranger.  It  is  iocon- 
ceivable  1  I  must  see  it  happen — I 
must  behold  it  with  rny  own  eyes,  be- 
fore I  shall  feel  entirely  sore  of  its 
possibility  [ 

Her  esteem  and  friendship  for  the 
Starost  aecm  daily  on  the  incrcase» 
though  never,  by  any  manner  of  chance, 
docs  he  approach  her,  or  open  his  lips 
to  her.  He  converges  only  with  papa 
and  mamma.  x\ll  his  care,  all  his  pctitit 
gains,  are  for  them.  They  tell  me  that 
this  is  the  manner  in  which  well-bred 
people  always  pay  court  to  the  lady 
they  intend  marrying,  and  that  it  is  by 
pleasing  her  family  they  are  to  please 
her,  1  confess  I  should  prefer  that  my 
lover  formed  his  manner  of  courtship 
rather  more  upon  the  model  of  the 
swains  described  in  our  national  ballads 
and  romances ;  hut,  alas  !  1  am  only  & 
silly  maiden,  utterly  without  experience 
or  wisdom  as  yet ! 

Barbara  has  presented  us  with  pretty 
new  dresses,  urid  has  given  a  suit  of 
bridal  attire  to  all  the  young  ladies  be- 
longing to  our  suite. 

Almost  all  the  persons  Invited  to  the 
wedding  have  sent  answers  in  the  uflir- 
mativcj  but  the  king  and  princes  royal, 
to  my  infinite  regret,  content  ihem- 
sctves  with  sending  only  their  reprc- 
sentativee.    I  am  tncliued  to  doubt  that 
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the  Palatine  Princess  Liibomirska  can 
come,  as  she  would  iind  considerable 
difficulty  in  leaving  Warsaw  just  now. 
She  has,  however,  written  a  channingr 
letter  to  Barbara,  approving  hi^jhly  of 
her  marriage,  and  this  approbation 
deliuhts  my  father. 

My  dishabille  is  nearly  finished.  I 
iftork  at  it  continudliy,  or  as  nearly  so 
as  I  can,  for  my  mother  calls  me  away 
every  moment.'  She  is  very  good  to 
me,  and  now  constantly  condescends  to 
make  use  of  me  in  forwarding  her  pre- 
parations. Until  now  my  opinion  of  any 
thing  was  never  asked.  It  was  always 
Barbara,  who,  being  eldest,  was,  of 
course,  wisest, — it  was  her  birthright ; 
but  now  I  plainly  perceive  that  mv 
parents  intend  I  should  succeed  to  all 
ner  privileges.  Twice  already  has  the 
key  been  confided  to  me  of  the  apart- 
ment where  the  sweetmeats  are  kept, 
(aptcczka,)  which  I  perceive  gives  me 
manifest  importance  intheeycs  of  all  the 
young  people  of  the  suite.  Really  I 
think  it  well  now  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
graver  air,  and  to  let  people  sec  that  I 
am  no  longer  a  child.  I  do  my  utmost 
to  resemble  Barbara,  that  my  narents 
may  have  no  reason  to  regret  her  ab- 
sence too  much  when  the  Starost  shall 
have  taken  her  away  from  us.  I  have, 
God  knows,  all  the  good-will  in  the 
world  to  be  like  her,  but  the  power — 
ah,  when  shall  I  be  blest  with  that  ? 

12th  of  February,  Tuesday. 

The  Warsaw  gazettes  are  full  of  the 
splendid  ceremonials  of  the  princess 
investiture  ;  nothing  was  ever  so  grand 
and  delightful ! 

The  guests  begin  to  arrive,  but  in 
such  vast  numbers  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  size  of  the  castle,  all,  or 
even  half  the  number,  cannot  be  accom- 
modated. But  we  are  not  to  be  con- 
quered. We  are  making  preparations 
at  the  farm,  (officinach  i  na  folwarka,) 
at  the  curate's  house,  and  even  in  the 
cottages  of  the  better  class  of  peasants, 
for  the  reception  of  some  of  our  friends. 

The  cooks  and  confectioners  have 
their  hands  full  of  employment.  Our 
milliners  have  not  an  idle  moment, 
and  the  trousseau  is  nearly  completed. 
To-day  an  immense  chest  of  plate,  the 
beds  and  two  chests  filled  with  quilts, 
carpets,  bed-linen,  and  many  other 
matters,  were  despatched  to  Sulgostow. 
The  bed-steads  are  of  iron,  beautifully 
wrought,  the  curtains  of  blue  damask, 
and  at  each  corner  immense  ostrich 
Illumes  of  blue  and  white.  How 
happy  Barbara  ought  to  be,  and  how 


grateful  to  our  kind  parents  for  presents 
so  generous  and  so  valuable. 

My  father  has  inscribed  in  a  large 
book  the  exact  items  of  the  trousseau, 
headed  with  these  awful  words : — ^  List 
of  the  wedding-equipment  bestowed  by 
me,  Stanislaus  of  the  Corvius  Krasinski, 
and  my  wife,  Angelica  Humcrika» 
upon  our  dearly  beloved  child  Barbara, 
on  the  .occasion  of  her  marriage  with 
his  excellency,  Michel  Swidziusku 
Starost  of  Nadom.  We  implore  for 
our  dear  daughter  the  beneaiction  of 
heaven ;  and  we  bestow  ujion  her  our 
blessing  with  parental  affection,  in  the 
name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.     Amen." 

I  really  cannot  be  at  the  trouble  of  enu- 
merating the  articles,  having  scarcely  a 
moment  to  make  memorandums  of  mat- 
ters much  more  interesting.  Time 
enough  for  such  enumerations  when  I 
write  of  mi/  own  trousseau  ! 

Thunday,  21it  of  Fcbnury. 

Well,  the  period  approaches  very 
near !  In  five  days  more  the  wedding 
is  to  be.  The  Starost  is  come.  Bar- 
bara trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  when 
the  chamberlain  announced  him.  To- 
day we  expect  the  Palatin,  the  Ck>loneI, 
Abbe  Vincent,  and  the  Palatin  and 
Palatine  Granowska,  sister  to  the 
Starost.  Mademoiselle  Lauckorow- 
ska,  his  other  sister,  cannot  come, 
being  just  now  with  her  husband  in 
Podolia.  Barbara  regrets  her  absence 
exceedingly.  She  was  most  deurous 
to  make  her  acquaintance,  having 
heard  her  always  very  highlv  spoken 
of.  Barbara  is  fortunate  in  the  mmilv 
into  which  she  is  marrying,  as  all 
the  members  of  it  are,  without  excep- 
tion, pious,  honourable,  and  highly  es- 
teemed. They  are  full  of  considera- 
tion towards  her,  and  could  not  render 
her  greater  homage  were  she  a  queen. 

The  trousseau  is  finished,  and  what 
could  not  as  yet  be  transported  to  Sul- 
gostow is  nacked  in  cotfers  of  which 
Mademoiselle  Zawiittowska  has  the 
keys.  Barbara  takes  Mademoiselle 
with  her  to  Sulgo  wstow,  which  is  quite  a 
consolation  to  her ;  to  be  thus  accom- 
panied, when  leaving  home,  by  a  Auth- 
hil  and  attached  friend  whom  she  has 
known  from  her  youth,  will,  of  course, 
be  desirable.  She  is  to  have  two 
chamberlains,  two  young  girls  who 
embroider  well,  aud  are  to  be  employed 
in  needle-work,  a  waiting-woman,  and  a 
young  lady  as  com()anioiL  This  latter 
— for  I  must  be  historically  precise— 
is  a  person  of  very  high  family  who 
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has  reiiidcd  here  for  some  years.  She 
is  etninenlJy  clever  and  wUt\%  is  called 
Louisa  Linowska,  and  has  always  been 
a  dear  friend  of  Barbiira*^.  Muny 
tilher  young:  ladles  besought  to  be  iu- 
cluded  in  the  suite  of  the  future  Sta- 
rostiiic,  aod  if  my  parents  would  coq- 
aetit,  she  would  be  flccompanied  hy  at 
least  a  dozen.  When  /  mkirry  1  shiilt 
take  many  more  with  mc  than  Barbara 
has  dreamt  of  Already  I  have  pro- 
mised to  adopt  three  charming  girls 
of  my  &uite» 

Sundift  S4th  of  F^'tiruary. 

Tomorrow  our  preat  event  takes 
place  I  The  crowd  at  the  casile  and 
the  bustle  of  preparation  is  very  grear* 
The  niinistiir,  Borch,  representative  ot 
the  king-,  has  arrived  i  also  Kochanow- 
tki*  sou  to  the  castellan,  and  fuvouritc 
of  the  Duke  of  Courlaud.  The  latter 
is  a  very  accomplUbed  gentleman,  and 
of  hitn  and  his  [>atron,  may  In  truth  be 
said,  •*  like  master,  like  uitin/*  (/oXi 
gran  J  taki  kiam.)  The  invitations  spe- 
cified yesterday  evening,  and  all  were 
punctual  to  the  time  mentioued.  Ex- 
presses having  been  forwarded  to  an- 
nounce their  near  approach,  the  cn^ 
trance  of  the  company  was  njagiiificent* 
The  dragoons  ranged  in  lines  present- 
ed arms  to  each  gentleman ;  then  fol- 
lowed a  cannonade  and  ruriuiu^  fire 
ffom  the  musquetry.  Martial  mu^ivc  was 
performed  at  mtervab,and  1  have  never 
seen  or  imagined  aay  thing  more  ani- 
mated or  more  imposing*,  than  this 
mode  of  reception.  Hut  more  parti- 
cular homage  was,  of  course,  reserved 
fur  the  representative  of  majesty-  My 
father,  with  head  uncovered,  awaited 
him  on  the  drawbridge,  and  he  passed 
on  his  way  to  the  casile  through  a  long 
line  of  courtiers,  guest?,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  our  suite,  who  on  right  and 
left  honoured  him  with  profound  saluta- 
tiuns  and  loud  viva's. 

To-day  the  marriage  articles  were 
signed  in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  wit- 
nefses.  What  is  stipulated  for  on 
either  side  1  have  not  troubled  my 
head  about,  but  this  /  do  know,  that 
the  wedding  gifts  to  the  bride  are 
beyond  description  splendid.  The 
Starost  has  [»re^entcd  a  necklace  of 
three  rows  of  Oriental  jiearU,  and  ear- 
rings en  giraruivk'  of  diamonds.  The 
Palatin  hus  given  an  immense  cross, 
diudem,  and  aigrette  of  diamonds. 
The  gallant  and  amiable  Colonel  has 
presented  an  exquisite  French  watcli 
and  a  chain  of  hue  gold,  worked  in 
Paris;  and,  %o  crown  all,  the  Abb^  hoa 
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made  a  gifl.  characteristic  of  his  sacred 
caliing,  and  a  million  times  more  pre» 
cious  to  my  sifter  than  all  the  rest^a 
number  of  moat  holv  rciics. 

Up  to  this  time,  Barbara  has  never 
worn  any  jewels  except  a  little  ring  set 
with  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  she  will  notpart  with,  notwith* 
standing  all  those  fine  thingf. 

I  cease  to  write ;  for  my  dishabille 
is  just  brought  in,  having  been  ironed 
and  stiffened  quite  ready  to  put  on* 
The  embroidery  looks  very  well  indeed, 
and  is  greatly  admired  by  all  the  Toung 
ladies.  I  shall  now  take  il  to  Made- 
moiselle Zawistowiika,  that  she  may 
to-morrow  muniing  offer  it  to  Barbara 
at  her  toilette,  I  know  she  will  look 
divinely  in  it,  for  I  have  chosen  it  pur- 
posely to  suit  her  complexion, 

26ih  FebfUAfx,  SliTOTe  TuadAj. 

Our  little  Matthew  says  that  a  hun- 
dred horses  sent  in  pursuit  of  Barbara 
Krasinska  would  not  now  overtake 
her.     She  is  thi;  Starostine! 

How  shall  I  ever  collect  ray  senset 
suiBeiently  lo  describe  all  the  amuse* 
ments  we  have  had  I  All  that  has  hap- 
pened I  I  am  so  dazzled  and  charmed 
that  1  know  not  where  to  begin.  I 
must  pause  awhile  to  think,  and  then 
to  my  journal.  Yesterday  morning  we 
went  to  the  chapel  at  Sissow.  Bar- 
bara and  the  Starost  heard  high  mass, 
confessed,  and  p»rtook  of  the  sacra- 
ment. They  knelt  before  the  grand 
altar,  and  there  received  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  clergyman  when  mass  was 
over,  Barbara  (and  how  1  loved  her 
for  it)  wore  the  dishabille  1  worked 
for  her  on  this  occasion,  and  it  became 
her  infinitely.  But  a^  the  cold  was 
excessive,  she  was  obliged  to  wrap  her- 
self in  a  pelisse,  which  being  of  u  hite 
satin,  lined  with  the  fur  of  the  white 
fox,  was  very  heavy  ;  axid  it  rendered 
Diy  work  un  pvu  cJuJbnne,  Her  COlffure 
was  exquisite,  and  she  wore  a  lonff* 
blonde  veil  reaching  to  the  ^ound. 
On  returning  to  the  cattle,  breakfast 
was  served  with  great  pomp  and  splen- 
dour. This  overt  Barbara  went  to  her 
room;  and  my  mother,  followed  by 
twelve  young  ladif#,  presided  at  her 
toilette.  She  put  on  a  dress  of  white 
moirees  satin,  fully  trimmed  with  Bra- 
bant blonde,  embroidered  in  silver* 
This  gown  wai  made  with  a  long  train. 
At  tkie  side  of  tier  waist  w^s  fastened 
a  bouquet  of  roAcniary,  and  on  her 
head  wa§  a  small  bunch  t>f  the  same 
plants,  fixed  in  with  a  golden  agraffe* 
on  which  was  engraved  the  day  and 
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viour  seemed  ore  lonjjr  to  have  infected 
all  the  company.  Married  and  elderly 
people,  and  many  who  hud  no  right  to 
bouquet?,  renuested  and  obtained  them 
froin  our  willinjr  hands.  Presently  the 
pyramid  of  flowers  disappeared ;  and 
with  it  the  jroldcn  pins,  so  recourse  was 
obliired  to  be  had  to  common  ones ; 
but  they  kindly  assured  us  that  anything 
presented  by  our  hands  could  not  come 
amiss.  In  fact  the  saloon  became  a 
scene  of  gaiety  and  flowers  after  a 
little  space  ;  but  suddenly  happening  to 
look -about  fur  our  little  Matthew  I 
perceived  that  he  had  retired  into  a 
corner,  and  was  looking  exceedingly 
sad.  No  Bouquet,  no  smiles!  I  ap- 
proached him  and  demanded  why,  in 
this  time  of  general  rejoicing,  he,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  looked  dismal. 
He  replied  with  a  very  sentimental 
tone  and  air,  **  All  the  young  ladies 
have  forgotten  poor  Matthew.  That 
does  not  surprise  or  grieve  me ;  but 
that  yon^  Fran9oise  ;  you  whom  I  have 
nursed  in  my  arms  as  baby ;  and  so 
tenderly  watched  and  loved  since  TOur 
infancy  ;  that  ^ou  should  forget  me  does, 
I  confess,  cut  me  to  the  heart.  Ah  I  I 
see  plainly  that  I  shall  never  be  present 
at  vour  marriage — to-night  is  ominouQ.** 
I  felt  myself  blush  all  over  at  those  just 
reproaches.  I  flew  to  ray  room  where 
the  bouquets  had  been  made  up;  but  nut 
a  leaf  remained.  I  returned  in  despair, 
and  just  as  I  re-entered  the  saloon  a 
happy  thought  struck  me.  I  divided 
my  own  bouquet,  and  handed  to  him 
the  larger  portion,  pinning  it  in  myself, 
and  with  my  golden  pin,  too— contenting 
myself  with  an  ordinary  one.  This 
conduct  quite  restored  me  to  my  former 
hiuh  place  in  his  esteem.  **  Fran9oisc, 
said  he,  you  are  good  as  you  are  beau- 
tiful ;  and  may  my  wishes  for  you  be 
accomplished  which  will  leave  you 
nothing  to  d(!sire  in  your  fate.  I  am 
somewhat,  you  know,  of  a  prophet,  and 
I  now  see  great  things  in  store  for  you. 
I  shall  keep  this  bouquet  in  my  posses- 
sion until  you  are  married.  On  the 
day  of  your  marriage  I  will  present  it 
to  you,  if  I  should  be  at  hand,  which  Is 
not  certain.  But  who  will  you  be  when 
I  resttire  it  to  you  >*•  I  had  no  leisure 
to  dream  over  Matthew's  words  at  the 
time  he  spoke  them ;  but  I  And  one 
good  effect  from  my  journalizing,  vii., 
that  it  reminds  me  of  events  and  still 
more  of  words — important  ones  like 
these — that  would  else  escape  my 
memory  totally,  and  be  forgotten  in 
the  hurry  of  events,  did  not  my  self-im- 


date  of  her  marriage,  and  the  congra- 
tulations she  received  thereupon.  This 
dress  became  Barbara  exceedingly,  but 
would  have  been  more  splendid  if  she 
had  worn  her  jovvclis,  which  my  mother 
would  not  permit  her  doing,  thiiiking, 
with  many  othors,  that  being  decked  in 
them  at  her  wedding  would  bring  mis- 
fortune. It  is  a  common  proverb,  she 
says,  that  "the  girl  who  wears  jewels  at 
her  marriage  will  weep  bitter  tears." 
Yesterday  at  all  events  Barbara  did  not 
need  any  additional  incentive  to  tears  ; 
for  continual  weeping  had  .made  her 
pretty  eyes  all  red  and  swelled.  In 
the  bouquet  she  wore  at  her  waist 
my  mother  had  placed  a  golden  ducat, 
struck  on  the  day  of  her  birth,  a  morsel 
of  bread,  and  a  little  salt.  Those  are 
symbols  of  the  three  great  necessaries 
of  life  which  it  is  prayed  the  married 
pair  may  never  want :  and  to  those  is 
added  another  symbol,  a  little  sugar,  I 
suppose  to  sweeten  the  ills  of  matri- 
mony. Twelve  young  ladies,  including 
ourselves,  preceded  Barbara  to  the 
saloon.  We  wore  very  pretty  white 
dresses,  and  flowers  in  our  hair.  The 
eldest  of  the  train  was  not  quite 
eighteen  years  old.  The  Colonel  and 
Abbe  attended  us  to  near  the  door, 
where  we  were  met  by  the  Starost,  at 
the  head  of  a  train  of  twelve  gentle- 
men. Behind  those  was  borne  a  large 
tray  of  flowers.  Each  bouquet  was  com- 
posed of  rosemary,  myrtle,  and  orange 
blossom,  tied  with  white  and  silver 
ribbon.  We  were  each  provided  with 
a  golden  pin  with  which  to  fasten  it  to 
our  dress.  My  mother  and  the  elderly 
ladies  who  were  among  our  guests  had 
carefully  instructed  us  on  the  previous 
days  in  the  proper  mode  of  behaviour, 
and  the  etiquettes  it  became  us  to  ob- 
serve, so  as  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 
any.  We  often  rehearsed  those  lessons, 
and  were  quite  perfect  in  them  until  the 
time  came  for  putting  them  in  practice. 
I  cannot  think  what  sudden  oblivion 
befel  us  ;  but  we  forgot  all  directly  we 
entered  the  saloon.  At  first  we  distri- 
buted the  bouquets  with  a  very  solenm 
and  dijrnified  air  ;  but  after  a  while  we 
were  seized  with  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion to  smile,  which  |)resently  increased 
to  a  titter,  and  finally  broke  into  loud 
laughter.  We  were  indeed  very  awk- 
ward and  ill-behaved ;  and  our  guests 
were  very  kind  to  overlook  our  silli- 
ness; but  folks'  rancour  is  not  I  believe 
very  long-lived  against  young  girN, 
especially  when  they  are  pretty 
girls!     On  the  contrary  our  ill-beha- 
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poseil  duty  oblige  me  to  reca]]  Lb  em 
tbr  the  |)iirpi>sc  of  netting  them  down 
here. 

Every  one  fixetl  their  evhs  on  fche 
gnind  L-ntratice  to  tho  «alo(/n.  At  hist 
liie  folding  doora  unci  used,  and  Bur- 
liflra,  all  in  tears,  entered^  support et^  bv 
two  ladies,  Slie  evidently  rctiuircd  all 
the  assisiance  they  afforded  her ;  for 
she  secnjt'd  to  walk  with  difficulty,  and 
to  be  scarcely  capubh:  of  struiri^lin^  to 
restrain  her  sobs.  The  Staroiit  beheld 
Ler  with  compjissionate  tcfidtrness. 
Approach in«:,  be  took  her  hand  and 
le*i  her  to  iny  parents  at  whose  feet 
both  knelt  to  beg  their  blessing.  Every 
body  seemed  powerfully  atfected.  Then 
ull  repaired  to  tbe  Cfietle'ehapeL  where 
the  Abbe  Vincent  etood  belbre  the 
high  allar.  The  ktng^s  representative, 
Boreh,  and  Kocbanow^ki^  son  of  the 
Castellan,  ofTercd  their  U;rtn«  to  conduct 
Barbara  ;  and  the  Starost  offered  bis 
to  Mademoiselle  Malaehowska  (daugh- 
ter of  the  Pulatine)  and  to  «ne.  My 
parentis  and  the  rest  id"  our  fmaily  and 
our  guests  walked  two  and  two  in  fii- 
letice  quite  unbroken,  except  by  the 
ruatling  of  their  stiff  silk  trains.  In* 
numerabie  tapers  burned  around  the 
altar;  and  a  rich  carpet,  embroidered 
in  gold  and  silver,  covered  the  steps; 
while  the  vestments  of  all  tbe  attend- 
ants upon  tbe  service  glittered  with 
gold  and  jeweU.  Twa  prie-dieu  chairs 
of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered,  one 
with  the  arm^  of  Swidicinski,  and  tlte 
other  with  those  of  Krasinski,  were 
placed  For  tho  bride  and  brides^rooio. 
All  knelt  down  i  the  ladies  on  the 
right  side  of  th<!  ultur,  and  the  pentle- 
meu  on  the  left.  L  held  a  gnld  plate 
on  which  were  the  nuptial  rin^a.  My 
father  and  mother  stood  behind  Bar- 
bara, and  the  Palatine  behind  his  son. 
The  Veni  Creator  was  snug  very  finely; 
the  Abbe  Vincent  then  pronounced 
li  long  discourse  almost  entirety  in 
Latin;  and  then  commenced  the  cere- 
mony* Barbara,  in  spite  of  tears  und 
sobs,  pronounced  distinctly  her  few 
wordi ;  bat  the  Starost  spoke  loudly 
and  most  confidently.  When  the  cere- 
mony concluded,  the  musicians  (beinif 
Krincipally  ftaliau  singers  brought 
ere  for  this  occasion)  commenced 
singing  and  pliiying  some  of  their 
lovely  miiiic.  TbVs  was  shortly  inter- 
rupted by  cannonading  and  a  deafen- 
ing crash  of  artillery  to  announce  to 
all  that  the  ceremony  was  concluded. 
Silence  being  at  last  obtained,  my 
father  spoke  thus  : — "  May  God  bless 
your  uulonj  and  cause  it  to  redouad 
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to  bis  own  gh>ry  I  May  your  vows, 
my  cbihiren,  be  heard  in  heaven,  and 
assure  your  peace  «jn  earth  I  May 
yotir  mutual  happiness  be  the  con- 
stniit  care  of  buih — of  the  husband 
especially  ;  for  he  stiiods  in  the  light 
of  guide  to  his  wife-  Your  virtues, 
Starost,  and  many  pood  qnalities,  leave 
me  no  fears  on  that  score.  As  to 
you»  my  beloved  child,  be  vittuous  | 
for  virtue  is  the  truest  fame  and  tha 
only  road  to  happiness.  Be  careful  to 
preserve  prudence  and  discretion  in 
your  speech — modesty  and  dignity  m 
yumr  actions ;  and  oh  \  above  all,  forget 
not  your  duty  to  your  Godl  Love 
and  obey  your  husband  us  yo\i  have 
hitherto  loved  and  obeyed  your  pa- 
rents, and  you  will  leave  him  nothing 
to  complain  of  i  fbr  you  have  ever  been 
prudent,  modest,  gentle,  und  virtitous  m 
the  fullest  sense  of  that  all-comprising, 
word.  Learn  to  be  resigned  under  the 
inevitable  ilia  of  mortality.  Be  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  your  religion,  and 
your  reason  ;  and  oh  !  may  God  blest 
you  as  we  do,  earnestly,  and  fondl}^ 
tbii  day."  Barbara  tried  to  speak  im| 
reply,  but  tears  and  sobs  prevent 
utterance  j  and  afler  an  etfbrt.  siie  fell 
at  my  father's  feet,  who  raised  her  after 
a  momentt  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

Then  from  all  quarters  came  felicita- 
tions. The  Abbe  ViJicent  having 
showered  holy  water  on  all,  advanced^ 
aud  presented  the  paten  to  be  kisses" 
by  tbe  lreasurer*s  wife,  Madame  Jor* 
dan.  Now,  this  was  a  great  mistake  ;  afl  J 
iiiconceivaljle  forgcl  fuhiess  of  t!»e  righta 
of  precedence.  He  ought,  of  course^, 
first  have  offered  it  to  the  Ca9tellat»e 
KocLanouska,  mother  to  the  prince*! 
representiitive.  My  mother  fortu- 
nately perceived  this  awkward  mis- 
take, and  in  some  measure  repaired  it 
by  bcifging  I  hat  the  Cast  el  lane  vvoul<i 
be  pleased  to  take  precedence  of  all  m 
the  procession  from  the  ehaj>el»  which 
she  did,  being  conducted  by  the  Stn- 
roit,  Barbafa  walked  between  the 
king's  representative  and  the  Palatin 
MaJachowski.  Presently  after  our  re- 
turn to  the  saloon,  dinuer  was  an- 
nounced. The  table  was  very  large 
and  formed  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
B.  All  the  plate  wa*  of  gold,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  table  to  the  last 
degree  magniticent.  In  the  midst  was 
a  pyramid  of  sui^ar*  four  feet  high,  at 
which  a  French  cook  had  laU<mred 
unremittingly  for  a  fortnight.  It  re- 
presented the  Temple  of  Hymen,  sur- 
rounded by  allegoric  figures,  and,  crown- 
ing all,  the  arms  of  the  two  houses  w 
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many  mottos.  There  were,  beside, 
ornaments  in  porcelain  baskets  of 
wrought  gold  and  silver ;  in  fact,  the 
table  was  so  perfectly  covered  between 
ornaments  and  dishes,  that  our  Dwarf 
Peter  could  not  find  room,  by  any 
means,  to  make  his  nsuul  circumambu- 
lation.  I  could  not  count  the  dishes 
or  even  venture  to  guess  at  their  num- 
ber ;  and  the  cellarer  says  ihe  quan- 
tity of  bottles  of  wine  ])a«es  the 
power  of  any  calculation  —beside  which, 
a  hogshead  of  Hungarian  wine  was 
drank  during  the  repast,  which  was 
called  Barbaras  wine.  My  father 
bought  it  on  Barbara's  birth-day,  in- 
tending to  use  it  on  occasion  of  her 
marriage,  according  to  the  invariable 
habit  in  Poland.  We  have  each  a 
hogshead  of  wine  bought  at  our  birth, 
inscribed  with  our  names,  and  kept  for 
use  on  the  days  of  our  marriages. 
The  cellarer  says  that  if  I  allow  mine 
to  lie  by  for  two  years  longer  it  will  be 
delicious.  There  were  numbers  of 
toasts.  They  drank  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  married  pair,  to  the 
King,  the  Duke  of  Courland,  the  pri- 
mate, and  all  the  clergy,  the  host  and 
hostess,  and  the  ladies ;  and  afler  every 
toast  they  broke  the  bottle,  a  cannon- 
ade was  fired,  and  a  trumpet  sounded. 
After  a  long  dessert,  a  silence  of  some 
seconds  having  occurred,  we  thought 
my  father  would  give  the  sign  for  us  to 
rise  from  table  ;  but  we  were  mistaken, 
for  calling  the  maitre  d*  hotel,  he  whis- 
pered something  to  him,  on  which  he 
left  the  room,  and  presently  returned 
bringing  a  leather  case  which  I  had 
never  seen  before.  From  this  case  my 
father  took  a  large  cup  of  gold,  en- 
riched with  precious  stones.  He  held 
It  up  to  all  eyes,  and  told  that  it  came 
to  him  in  direct  succession  from  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  were  the  founders 
of  the  family  of  Corvins  ;  and  that  he 
had  never  opened  its  case  since  the  day 
of  his  own  marriage.  He  then  took 
from  the  cellarer  a  bottle  of  very  large 
size,  covered  with  such  venerable  look- 
ing dust  as  fully  attested  its  antiquity. 
He  told  us  with  a  proud  look  that  it 
was  some  years  over  one  hundred  years 
old ;  he  emptied  it  into  the  cup  ;  but 
finding  that  it  did  not  suffice  to  fill  it, 
he  made  up  the  deficiency  with  some 
of  the  same  wine  from  another  bottle  ; 
and  then  drank  the  whole  contents 
without  once  taking  the  cup  from  his 
head.  His  toast  was  that  drank  in 
60  many  forms  yesterday,  "  To  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  newly- 
married  pair  ;*  but  it  was  received  with 


as  great  enthusiasm  as  at  first ;  the  band 
began  to  play  its  best,  and  the  cannons 
bellowed  their  loudest.  My  father's 
example  was  then  followed  by  all.  The 
cup  made  the  round  of  the  table  ;  and 
such  were  its  virtues,  that  a  hundred 
bottles  of  the  same  wine  were  emptied, 
after  which  coup  de  grace,  all  rose  from 
table  and  quitted  the  room — as  they 
best  could. 

It  was  now  quite  nightfall ;  the 
ladies  repaired  to  their  apartments  to 
make  another  toilette,  all  but  the  bride 
and  we,  who  were  in  full  dress.  To- 
wards seven  o'clock,  when  the  yapoars 
of  the  wine  began  to  dissipate,  a  dance 
was  proposed,  which  was  opened  by 
Barbara  and  the  king's  representative. 
Polonaises,  minuets,  and  quadrilles  fol- 
lowed; and  as  the  night  advanced, 
Mazourkas  and  Krackowiks  were 
danced  with  great  spirit.  Kockanowski 
danced  the  Krakowiak  with  infinite 
grace  and  liveliness  ;  and,  according 
to  the  rule  of  this  dance,  having  to 
sing  some  couplets  which  the  others 
repeat,  he  improvised,  while  dancing 
with  Barbara,  some  charming  couplets 
to  this  effect — "  To-night  neither  King 
nor  Palatin  would  I  be  :  I  only  ambi- 
tion to  be  the  happy  Starost,  he  who 
wooed  and  won  the  loveliest  of  Poland's 
daughters,  viv  ])artner  in  the  dance, 
and  his — for  life  I" 

The  dancing  ceased  and  a  chair  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  circle— 
The  bride  was  seated  thereon,  and 
twelve  young  ladies  commenced  to 
undo  her  coiffure,  singing  the  me- 
lancholy chant,  **  Barbara,  it  is  all 
over,  and  we  lose  you,  beloved."  My 
mother  removed  her  garland,  and 
Madame  Malachowska  put  on  her  head 
a  very  rich  lace  cap.  1  could  have 
laughed  exceedingly  at  this  masquerade, 
which  curiously  altered  Barbaras  whole 
appearance,  had  I  not  observed  that  the 
chant  of  her  former  companions  had 
renewed  all  her  tears.  Nevertheless, 
the  cap  became  her  extremely,  and  all 
declared  that  her  husband  would  love 
her  passionately.  Of  course,  he  will  I 
how  is  it  possible  to  do  otherwise  than 
love  so  sweet  and  gentle  a  creature? 

The  ceremony  of  the  cap  concluded, 
dancing  recommenced,  and  the  new- 
fashioned  dance,  so  popular  at  court,  the 
Drabanty  was  gone  through.  Barbara 
danced  with  the  minister,  Borck,  while 
the  band  played  an  extremely  slow 
Polonaise.  The  Palatin  Swidzinski 
next  offered  his  hand,  and  the  bride 
then  went  round  and  danced  with  every 
man  in  the  room.    As  the  Polonaise 
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iu  rather  walking  than  ihncing,  it  ad- 
mirably ^ilapts  ilseir  to  the  cambillties 
of  all  ag'es  :  so  my  father  took  a  turn 
with  Barhara,  and  then  resi^jned  her  to 
the  Starost,  which  was  as  rt  shoulJ  be. 
This  Polonaise  terminated  the  ball,  and 
my  mother  gave  the  signal  for  all  to 
retire  for  the  night.  The  elderly  ladies 
posseB«ed  themselves  of  Barbara,  and 
conducted  her  to  the  chamber  prepared 
for  her  and  her  husband.  Here,  I  am 
told,  was  renewed  a  scene  of  advice, 
congniinlatlon,  and  tears! 

1  slept  eitremely  well,  having  been 
gTCiStly  fiitigned,  but  this  morning  I  feel 
quite  recovered.  Ah!  what  a  day  of 
varied  delight  was  yesterday  I  Such  a 
dWersily  of  scenes — and  all  so  deeply  in- 
teresting 1  I  danced  much  with  t lie  re- 
presentative of  the  Prince  Royfi! — far 
more  than  with  any  one  else,  finding 
him  very  amusing.  His  conversation 
is  all  brilliancy,  which  is  only  to  be 
expected,  as  he  is  but  one  year  re- 
turtied  from  a  long  stay  at  Luneville 
and  Paris.  He  is  greatly  attached  to 
the  Prince,  and  related  many  trails  of 
him  that  show  him  worthy  of  all  esteem. 
Indeed,  he  seldom  spoke  of  any  one 
else,  and  ihe  subject  never  wearied  me, 
for  our  attention  has  been  so  much 
awakened  latterly  towards  the  Prince  by 
the  public  events  in  which  he  has  figured 
as  herop  that  he  occupies  our  thoughts, 
to  the  exclusion  of  m  the  rest  of  his 
royal  relatives. 

We  anticipate  that  this  will  be  ano- 
ther brilliant  evening ;  but  we  mnst 
begin  to  dance  early,  for  to-morrow 
being  Ash  Wednesday,  we  are  not,  of 
course,  permitted  to  prolong  our  gaieties 
beyond  midnight. 

I  have  not  seen  Barbara  this  morning 
— 1  beg  pardon — th#?  Starostine,  for 
my  ittother  will  not  permit  us  any 
longer  to  call  her  Barbara.  Alas  !  all 
this  morning  I  have  missed  her.  Never 
did  any  morning  appear  so  long.  How 
shtiH  1  ever  become  reconciled  to  her 
absence  ?  But  I  inherit  her  bed  and 
her  work-table,  and  have  moreover  all 
the  honours  of  eldership,  I  am  no 
longer  Franyoise,  much  less  Fanchctte, 
but  am  the  young  Starostine.  Truly 
1  require  some  compensation  t 

ITtb  of  February,  A*h  Wedoftdar* 

Here  we  are  in  gloomy  Lent,  and 
must  languish  another  long  year  before 
wc  have  another  carnival ! 

Our  guests  begin  to  leave.  The 
King's  representative,  Borck,  is  already 
gonCt  ana  the  Starost  and  bride  leave 


the  day  aller  to-morrow.     We  accom- 
pany tliem  us  far  as  Sulgostov, 

The  Starost  will  not  permit  any 
strangers  to  be  at  his  caslk  just  now, 
as  amusements  are  forbidden  in  Lent  ; 
but  there  is  one  exception  in  favour  of 
the  Castellan  of  Rochanowski's  son — 
He  has  very  earnestly  entreated  that 
this  privilege  may  be  accorded  to  him, 
and  the  Starost  could  not  well  refuse 
him  any  request,  as  he  has  been  hts 
schoolfellow, 

I  am  perfectly  enahanted  at  the 
prospect  of  go'^^  ^^  '^'^*  delightful 
journey.  I  shall  sec  the  castle  and  do- 
mains of  my  beloved  sister,  I  iind  it 
extremely  difficult  to  accustom  my 
lips  to  speak  always  of  h©r  as  the 
Siarosiinet  but  hope  to  overcome 
this,  as  all  difficulties  are  overcome,  by 
practice.  My  parents  have  never  once 
called  her  otherwise  than  the  Starostine 
since  the  hour  of  her  marriage. 

Since  that  hour  I  think  Barbara 
has  become  very  serious  in  her  de- 
meanour. She  wears  now  no  other 
rubes  than  those  with  long  trains,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  "  grande  toi- 
lette" makes  her  appear  many  yeara 
older,  She  really  does  look  very  sad> 
but  I  cannot  wonder  at  her  being  to, 
as  the  time  approaches  for  her  to  leave 
us  all ;  and  the  idea  of  going  away  to 
live  always  with  a  man  of  whose  tastes 
and  character  she  can  know  scarcely  any 
thing,  is,  after  all,  not  very  cheering. 
She  behaves  with  the  greatest  timidity 
towards  the  Starost,  but  his  manners 
towards  her  have  quite  altered.  He 
U  no  longer  silent  towards  her,  and 
devoting  atl  his  attentions  to  my 
parents  ;  he  now  speaks  constantly  to 
tier,  always  calls  her  "  my  wife,'*  sits 
much  b€side  her,  and,  in  fact,  aeao 
to  think  of  nothing  else  1 

Cnatle  of  HiUaicow,  Sttur(tar» 
9lh  o(  Murcb,  Uift 

Wc  returned  yesterday  from  SuU 
gostow,  where  i  was  exceedingly 
amused  ;  but  it  is  so  melancholy  not  to 
bring  buck  the  Starostine  with  us.  How 
fast  time  ffics  I  It  U  a  week  since  we 
left  the  castle. 

On  Wednesday  last,  when  all  our 
guests  had  left,  Barbara  repaired  to 
the  chapel  at  Lissow,  to  which  she 
made  a  gift  of  a  golden  heart,  thia 
chapel  being  dedicated  to  her  patron 
saint.  Then  she  made  her  adieux  to 
the  priest,  who  parted  with  herintean, 
and  bestowed  hts  prayers  and  be* 
ncdictions.  Returning  to  the  castle, 
she  bade  farewell  to  all  the  cotutle  ^ 
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and  people  of  the  suite,  and  then  de- 
sceiuiini^  to  the  furni-yard,  she  distri- 
buted in  presents  ail  her  m^na»e  de  r/tf- 
moUt'llc.  She  gave  her  cows,  geese, 
and  towl,  to  a  ])(»or  peasant  whose 
liouse  was  lately  burned,  retaining  only 
for  herself  two  top-knot  fowl  and  her 
swans,  which  she  takes  to  Sulgostow. 
To  nie  she  has  left  her  birds  and  her 
ilowers.  After  this  distribution  of  lit^r 
possessions,  she  once  more  visited  all 
parts  of  the  castle,  went  to  every  room, 
even  to  the  smallest  closets,  remaining 
for  a  long  while  in  the  chapel,  and  in 
our  own  rooms,  where  she  kissed 
every  thing.  Scarcely  had  wc  finished 
breakfast  when  we  heard  the  noise  of 
M'heels,  and  the  footman  entered  to  an- 
nounce that  the  carriages  awaited  us. 
The  Starost  approached  Barbara,  and 
said  that  the  time  had  come  for  depar- 
ture. At  these  words  her  heart  swelled, 
and  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears. — 
She  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  my 
parents,  and  between  deep  sobs  pro- 
nounced some  words  of  thanks  for  all 
their  goodness  to  her,  and  for  all  the 
years  of  happiness  they  had  caused  her 
to  pass.  **  Alas !  all  I  can  desire,**  said 
she,  •*  is,  that  the  future  years  of  my  life 
may  be  spent  as  happily  as  those  I  have 
passed  with  you.'* 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw 
my  father  weep,  and  as  to  my  mother, 
she  was  drowned  in  tears!  Indeed, 
every  one  present  wept ;  and  oh  !  what 
tender  benedictions  flowed  in  upon  this 
dear  sister ! 

When  we  arrived  at  the  draw-bridge 
the  captain  of  dragoons  drew  up  his 
troops  in  a  formidable  line,  and  refused 
to  give  passage  to  the  cortege  unless 
the  Starost  would  bind  himself  to  bring 
Barbara  back  at  some  future  period. — 
He  gave  the  required  })ledge  in  the 
shape  of  a  diamond  ring,  and  we  were 
then  permitted  to  pass  on  our  way  in 
peace. 

During  this  colloquy  I  had  time  to 
examine  the  equipages  of  the  Starost. 
They  are  really  magnificent ;  and  I 
suppose  I  am  in  duty  bound,  as  jour- 
nalist, to  enumerate  them.  Well 
then  : — the  first  was  a  f^plcndid  coach, 
<lecp  yellow,  lined  with  scarlet  velvet. 
Then  followed  a  handsome  landau, 
after  which  came  a  caliche  and  se- 
veral britschkas.  The  horses  were 
all  highly  bred  and  singularly  beau- 
tiful. The  coach  was  for  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  and  was  drawn  by 
six  lovely  creatures,  white  as  snow. 
The  suite  followed  in  the  other  cha- 
riots, and  our  carriages  closed  the  pro* 


cession.  The  courticis  and  peasants 
accompanied  the  carriage  far  on  the 
way.  Barbara  flung  to  them  all  the 
money  slie  hud  within  reach  ;  and  as 
to  the  Starost,  the  magniflcence  of  his 
liberality  is  quite  beyond  description. 
He  showprs  money  upon  all,  beginning 
with  the  maitre  d'/wtel  and  ending  only 
with  the  lowest  servant  in  the  castle. 

Wherever  we  stopped,  whether  to 
rest  the  horses  or  to  pass  the  niffht, 
we  were  admiralily  served.  The  Sta- 
rost sent  on  couriers,  and  we  found  all 
ready  for  our  rece|)tion  at  each  stage. 
The  Jews,  who  are  the  proprietors  of 
all  the  inns  on  the  road,  were  turned 
out  to  make  room  for  us.  At  a  dis- 
tance from  Sulgostow,  of  about  two 
miles,  we  were  met  by  the  Palatiu  and 
Abbe  Vincent ;  and  as  we  entered  the 
domain  of  Sulgostow,  we  were  received 
by  the  peasantry,  headed  by  the  bailiff, 
who  offered  to  the  bride  bread  and 
salt,  and  the  oldest  man  present  pro- 
nounced a  discourse  in  Polish,  ending 
with  an  expression  of  his  wishes  that 
the  Starost  and  his  bride  might  live  an 
hundred  years,  which  was  echoed  on 
all  sides.  Our  entry  to  the  palace 
court  was  greeted  by  a  fire  of  mua- 
quctry  from  a  company  of  hussars,  and 
the  captain  presented  arms  to  us.  The 
Palatin  and  his  nephew  and  all  his 
court  received  us  at  the  grand  en- 
trance, and  the  court  rang  with  accla- 
mations. 

The  Starost  presented  an  immense 
bunch  of  keys  to  the  Starostine,  and 
from  the  hour  of  rising  next  day,  she 
assumed  the  management  of  everj 
thinnp,  and  acquits  herself  to  perfection. 
She  IS  a  model  of  order  and  regularity, 
directing  all  things,  and  with  a  pre- 
cision and  composure  that  does  one 
good  to  behold.  Now  is  seen  the  per- 
fection of  her  education,  for  how  could 
she  acquit  herself  well  in  her  present 
difficult  position  if  my  mother  had  not 
accustomed  her  to  the  management  of 
household  affairs  from  her  earliest 
years  ? 

Sulgostow  is  totally  different  from 
Muleszow :  one  is  a  palace,  the  other 
a  castle.  Sulgostow  is  all  gaiety,  light* 
and  splendour :  luxury  reigns  in  every 
department.  The  court  is  very  nume- 
rous, the  table  said  to  be  excellent* 
and  all  things  conducted  in  the  most 
admirable  manner ;  but  what  chiefly 
interests  us  is,  that  every  one  seems  to 
regard  contributing  to  Barbara's  plea- 
sure as  the  first  duty  of  life.  Sh« 
will  very  soon  cease  to  regajrd  our 
castle  as  her  dear  home. 
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I  eat  many  very  gof>d  things  at  SuU 
p-ostu%v,  amnng  the  rest  coffei*,  which 
J  tasted  for  the  first  time  in  my  lite. 
My  parents  do  not  like  it,  mid  say  it 
is  f)aitit.ularly  mniholrsoiue  fox  very 
vuung  p(^rsons,a^  it  heats  the  LIcHid^and 
liijufes  the  skin.  But  I  think  they  will 
!%lioit1y  be  reeoneited  to  it,  us  it  is  tmw 
becoming  pretty  grentral  in  thi»  country, 
where  it  lias  h^^eii  but  a  short  time  in- 
troduced, I  drJTik  it  whenever  I  was 
permitted  ;  and  the  ^tairost,  who  takes 
it  to  cxce^Sp  begged  my  parents  to  per- 
il) k  uiy  drinking  one  small  cup  of  it 
iklly,  * 

Apropos  to  coffee — ►we  alt  laug^hed 
on  caUiiig  to  mind  the  versea  of  the 
poete&s  Druzbaeka,  wha,  describing^  the 
miseries  of  a  yauii:^  bride's  arrival  at 
the  house  of  her  Polish  has  band,  says, 
■*  She  found  not  there  so  much  as  one 
gruio  of  coffee,  but  was  presented  in- 
stead with  a  huge  tureea  of  soup  made 
of  beer  and  cheese  {jiixm  grzartey  Cer- 
tainly this  waB  not  the  reception  our 
Starostiiie  met  with! 

1  was  very  sorry  to  leave  Sulofostow 
80  soon*  Michael  Kockajiowski  was 
very  am  using,  extremely  lively,  and 
wherever  we  drove  he  was  besides  as 
at  the  carriage-door^  to  amuse  us  with 
a  Ihousiind  fiincies. 

All  the  Star  OS  tine's  tears  were  re- 
newed when  the  time  came  for  ua  to 
leave,  and  I  never  felt  so  sad  in  all  my 
life. 
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12t!i<»r  Mnrcti,  Tuesday. 

I  knew  how  it  would  be  I  My  sit^ter 
has  taken  away  all  the  gaiety,  all  the 
happiness  of  the  castle.  It  is  a  perfect 
desert  now  f  Nothing  ainyses  me  I 
The  court  is  utterly  stupid  I  Nobody 
Is  worth  listening  to ! 

My  parents  are  also  very  sad.  The 
Starostine  being  the  eldest,  was  In  the 
habit  of  being  much  with  them,  and 
bad  learned  all  their  ways.  I  do  my 
hestt  but  cannot  succeed  nearly  so  well. 
1  cannot  fill  my  fathers  pipe  so  as  to 
satisty  hini^  or  choose  such  suitable 
shades  of  silk  lor  my  mother's  eadirot- 
ilery.  With  the  help  of  heaven,  I  may, 
al^er  a  time,  become  more  adroit  ;  but 
1  shiill  never  equal  Barbara— (this  once 
1  mast  BO  call  herj — for,  though  1  am 
very  sincere  in  my  anxiety  to  do  every 
thing,  yet  I  have  the  worst  memory  in 
the  world,  and  while  I  forget  every 
thing,  she  never  forgot  any  thing,  but 
\  always  had  her  wits  about  her,  re  mem- 
"bering  how^  to  be  obliging  and  useful  to 
mil.  When  will  the  tears  be  dried  th&t 
Are  shed  for  her  departure  ? 


My  parents  send  a  coufier  on  to- 
morrow to  mukc  inquiries  for  the  Sta- 
rostine, All  tilt*  gentlemen  at  the 
c'lsile  <ii?^pnlc  for  tlic  htmor  of  bearing 
litis  iiiL|uiiy,  and  Michel  Chronowski, 
wlio  dqjarts  on  tomfirruw  for  Opoh% 
regrets  his  old  position,  which  would 
have  ins^nred  him  this  privilege  without 
any  contention. 

The  castle  grows  daily  more  dull ! 
For  tlnee  days  we  have  not  had  any 
visitors  excf^pt  some  begging  friar-!*, 
and  a  gentleman  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  came  to  present  his  new 
wife  to  my  pvi rents.  He  made  one  of 
our  court  formerly,  and  is  now  a  very 
presentable  sort  of  man.  **  My  dear,'* 
said  he,  addrcsslii^  his  wife,  who  had 
not  said  two  words  during  the  visit, 
''if  I  am  a  guod  husband  and  a  ju<ti- 
diciou^  lather^  be  thankful  frir  the  same 
to  the  Starost  and  to  tiie  Maitre  d' 
Hotel  \  to  the  first,  because  he  never 
spared  his  reprimands ;  and  to  the 
second,  because  he  wa«.  ever  liberal  of 
his  cat-o*-nine-tail8."  This  naif  speech 
caused  me  the  first  smile  I  have  for  a 
longtime  felt  inehned  to. 

A  piece  of  little  Matthew's  fun  set 
me  laughing  for  ever  so  long.  My 
mother,  after  the  wedding,  distributed 
umong  the  young  persons  of  the  suite 
all  my  sister's  clothe»>  as  she  got  a 
completely  new  outfit  for  her  marriage. 
During^  our  absence  at  Sulgoatow,  they 
had  altered  and  fitted  on  those  articles, 
and  presented  themselves  at  mass  on 
Sunday  decked  oat  in  them,  so  that  on 
whatsoever  side  we  turned  our  eyes, 
we  beheld  a  frock,  spencer,  mantle,  or 
some  unniistakeahle  relic  of  Barbara*s 
wardrobe.  Little  Matthew  was,  of 
course,  the  first  to  comment  on  this 
masquerade,  and  being  interrogated  on 
the  cause  of  a  deep  sigh  he  heaved,  he 
replied  with  a  penitent  air,  that  he  was 
sighing  for  the  grievous  sin  he  had 
committed,  in  not  attendhig  to  one 
word  of  divine  service,  for  that  hia 
heart  had  been  beguiled  by  his  eyes  to 
go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  alter  all 
the  wardrobe  of  his  ^dear  departed 
friend,  the  Starostine  j  and  that  just 
as  ho  was  settled  again  to  listen  to  the 
priest,  a  new  object  would  present 
itself  in  the  shape  of  a  pjieocer  or 
bonnet,  or  some  such  habiliment,  and 
hi !  hii  heart  was  off  iignln  in  full 
chase  afler  some  souvenir  of  Barbara, 
suggested  by  the  aforesaid  rag.  Every 
one  laughed  but  Thecla,  and  I  conti- 
nued to  find  this  speech  so  extrava- 
gantly amusing,  for  so  long  a  time,  that 
my  father  became  aogryp  and  reminded 
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us  of  the  rule  for  our  behaviour — "  At 
table  silent  as  at  mass.**  But  who  can 
resist  Matthew's  gravity  ?  Not  /,  at 
all  events. 

Wednesday,  15th  Marcfa. 
I  have  to  recount  an  event  at  last ! 
Yesterday  when  with  my  governess 
and  my  sisters  I  descended  to  break- 
fast, I  found  the  son  of  the  Castellan 
Kochanowski  conversing  with  my  fa- 
ther in  a  recess  of  one  of  the  windows. 
They  were  so  intent  upon  their  con- 
versation that  they  did  not  observe  our 
entry.  I  could  not  hear  what  was  the 
subject  of  their  discourse,  but  my  father 
at  last  ended  it  by  saying  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  Sir,  I  must  have  time  to  con- 
sider, and  you  shall  hear  my  determi- 
nation." He  then  spoke  with  my  mo- 
ther aside  for  some  time,  and  she  called 
the  maitre  d'hotel,  to  whom  she  gave 
an  order.  After  some  delay  dinner 
was  announced,  and  as  M.  Kocha- 
nowski sat  directly  opposite  to  me,  I 
had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  his 
toilette,  which  was  worthy  of  all  notice, 
being  exceedingly  recherche.  His 
coat  was  of  embroidered  velvet,  with 
cuffs  of  fine  lace,  and  a  waistcoat  of 
white  figured  satin.  His  hair  was 
frizzed,  powdered,  and  curled  to  perfec- 
tiou,  and  his  manner  was  as  unusually 
fine  as  his  toilette.  He  looked  flushed, 
seemed  agitated,  and  spoke  much,  and 
altogether  in  French.  Dinner  being 
unusually  delayed,  I  had  time  to  per- 
ceive, that  though  he  took  pains  to 
appear  at  his  ease,  he  changed  colour 
continually,  and  cast  many  glances  to- 
wards the  door;  at  last  the  dishes 
were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  Kocha- 
nowski became  ()ale  as  death.  I  cast 
my  eyes  in  all  directions  to  see  what 
had  occasioned  this  shock,  not  knowing 
to  what  I  might  attribute  it,  but  all  my 
doubts  were  removed,  when  happening 
to  look  towards  the  dishes,  I  beheld  a 
goose  dressed  with  black  sance,  a  pro- 
found hieroglyphic,  which,  with  us,  sig- 
nifies refusal  of  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
I  was  thunderstruck  as  this  sudden 
light  broke  upon  me !  I  remembered 
theMazurka,the  Krakowiak,the  minuet 
— all  the  positions  in  which  Kocha- 
nowski displayed  such  grace — his  elabo- 
rate management  of  his  horse — his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage— his  polite  and  pleasing  deport- 
ment— his  conversation,  abounding  in 
happy  quotations  and  elegantly  turned 
compliments.  An  emotion  of  grief 
took  possession  of  my  heart.  I  lost 
presence  of  mind.    1  could  not  touch 


a  morsel  at  dinner,  neither  could  my 
parents.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were 
hours  at  table,  and  that  weary  dinner 
would  never  end,  so  impatient  was  I  to 
hear  some  particulars  of  what  Kocha- 
nowski had  said  to  my  parents.  At 
last  my  father  &^ve  the  signal^  and  we 
all  rose,  but  while  eracc  was  saying, 
Kochanowski  glided  from  the  room, 
and  appeared  no  more. 

When  the  people  of  the  suite  had 
disappeared,  my  parents  ordered  me 
to  discontinue  my  work  and  come  near. 
I  approached  my  father,  who  said, 
"Fran9aisel  M.  Kochanowski,  son  to 
the  Castellan  of  Fadour,  has  asked  us  to 
bestow  your  hand  upon  him.  We  know 
that  his  birth  is  illustrious,  and  his  fa- 
mily ancient  and  honourable — ^that  his 
fortune  is  lar^e  and  proportioned  to 
yours,  but  still  it  does  not  suit  us  that 
you  should  contract  this  marriage.  M. 
Kochanowski  is  too  young,  and  is  ho- 
noured only  with  the  title  of  his  father. 

He  has  obtained  no  favour  at  court 

at  least  no  title — and,  finally,  we  think 
his  mode  of  demanding  the  honor  of 
being  allied  to  the  family  of  the  Starost 
Krasinski  was  not  sufficiently  ceremo- 
nious. His  declaration  was  too  abrapt, 
and  he  furthermore  demanded  an  im- 
mediate reply.  Therefore  was  our  re- 
ply accorded  to  him,  in  like  manner, — 
that  is,  it  was  as  speedv  and  as  uncere- 
monious as  couldT  well  be  imagined. 
Of  course  you  agree  with  us  in  our 
view  of  this  matter.  Fran9aisey  return 
to  your  work  T 

Without  doubt,  parents  are  always 
right — indeed  infallible ;  but  as  my 
journal  is  only  talking  to  myself  on  paper, 
I  may  here  be  candid,  and  I  confess  tn«t 
neither  his  age  nor  the  manner  of  Kochar 
nowski's  proposal  seems  to  me  to  form  a 
sufficient  obstacle.  The  true  reason  is 
his  want  of  title.  Though  I  see  this,  God 
knows  I  am  well  content  that  matters 
should  be  decided  as  they  are.  I  have 
no  desire  to  marry.  I  am  so  happy-^ 
so  completely  without  want  or  care  in 
the  house  of  my  dear  parents.  After  my 
return  from  Sulgostow,  I  was  very  sa^ 
I  acknowledge,  for  some  days,  but  now 
I  am  as  happy  as  ever.  My  positloa 
is  very  different  from  what  it  used  to 
be;  for  I  am  treated  with  twice  as 
much  respect  and  consideration  since 
my  sister's  marriage.  When  no  stran- 
gc'rs  are  by,  I  am  always  helped  the 
fourth  at  table.  I  hold  many  impor- 
tant keys,  and  I  accompany  my  pa- 
rents wherever  they  go.  I  feefconscious 
that  I  should  find  reason  to  regret 
abandoning  so  oleasant  a  manner  of 
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Hte,  and  such  YaltiaUIe  privileges,  to 
become  the  wife  of  any  *mc»  Bceide 
marnag:e  is  not*  m  my  opinion,  so  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  aa  some  persons 
think.  A  woman's  career  is  over  vvhen 
she  marries.  Once  marriedi  all  is 
fixed — certainty  takes  the  plkjcc  of  all 
her  pleasant  dreams.  For  her,  no  more 
hopes  ;  no  more  dotibts  ;  no  more  sus- 
pense ;  no  more  possibiiity  of  any  thing 
better.  She  knows  what  she  is  and 
will  be  until  death.  For  my  part,  1 
like  to  erive  free  Jicope  to  my  thoughts. 
And  when  I  am  sitting-  still  at  my  em- 
broidering frame,  my  mind  is  more 
employen  than  my  fingers,  and  is 
sometimes  enacting  scenes  of  heroism 
or  of  tenderness,  or  of  any  thing  that 
renders  me  famous  in  the  court  of  War- 
saw or  of  Paris.  It  aninacs  me  so,  in 
the  absence  of  brilliant  realities,  to 
dream  of  a  brilliant  future,  in  which  all 
things  happen  just  as  I  would  have 
them  occur.  My  mother  sometimes 
says  t'*  me,  (though  I  never  venture 
to  make  her  the  confidante  of  my 
dreams,)  **a  young  lady,  well  brought 
up,  accepts  thankfnlly  the  husband  her 
parents  select  for  her ;  but  until  it 
pleases  them  to  make  the  choice,  and 
acqttabit  her  with  tlieir  wishes,  she 
should  never  let  her  thoughts  dwell  on 
the  subject/'  My  thoughts  arc  not, 
indeed,  much  about  husbands  or  ma r* 
riflge  ;  but  I  say  to  myself,  **  1/  I  wai 

{>1aced  in  the  predicament  of  such  a 
leroine  of  Madame  Seuderi,  or  Ma- 
dame La  Fayette,  or  Madame  De 
Beaumont*^ — and  then,  having  laid  this 
fouudation,  I  go  on  imagining  innume- 
rable adventures-  Since  Barbara's  mtir- 
riage,  this  penchant  has  greatly  increas- 
ed. She  always  blamed  my  turn  for 
reverie,  and  hindered  my  reading  novels 
and  romances ;  but,  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  Madame  makes  me  read  French 
fur  hours,  and  the  more  I  read,  the 
more  I  am  sopplied  with  situations  and 
recollections  for  my  reveries. 

How  different  may  be  the  characters 
of  iisters,  even  when  brought  up  to- 
gether, as  Barbara  and  I  were,  and 
subjected  to  exactly  the  same  course 
of  education!  She  has  vowed  to  me, 
that  never  did  her  thoughts  wander 
beyond  the  present ;  and,  that  if  the 
idea  of  a  husband  ever  occurred  to 
her,  it  was  only  suggested  when  order- 
ed by  our  parents,  after  reaching  the 
B.'^e  of  sixteen  years,  to  »ay  very 
demurely,  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
prayers,  **  May  God  grant  me  good 
tense,  good  health,  the  love  of  my 
neighbours,  and  a  good  huMbaiuin^    This 


was  the  only  time  ihe  could  recall 
to  memory  that  she  had  thought  of 
him,  and  she  added,  *'  It  is  worse 
than  useless  suffen ug  our  thoughts  to 
wander  to  such  subjects,  since  we 
will,  of  course,  marry  whomsoever 
our  parents  choose  for  us  ;  and  whut- 
eveir  he  be,  since  he  replaces  our  father 
and  mother,  we  mnst  love  him,  obey 
him,  and  live  with  him  until  death.** 
Ati  reg/e,  the  professed  herself,  and  I 
know  she  was,  perfectly  indifferent 
when  he  was  to  come,  or  any  thing 
about  him.  And  the  good  etfects  of 
such  mental  discipline — of  such  per- 
fect submission  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence and  our  parents,  is  proved  in  her 
fate,  for  she  has  suecee«ied  peTfecl;ly 
in  her  marriage.  She  writes  to  us, 
that  now  her  sorrow  at  separating  from 
us  has  worn  off,  never  was  any  one 
happier  than  she  is.  Every  day  she 
loves  the  Starost  more,  and  finds  new 
cause  to  respect  him.  And  I — will  viy 
fate  be  thus  blessed  ? 

However,  my  parents  did  quite 
right  in  refusing  Koehanowski,  only  t 
really  must  be  allowed  to  pity  him 
for  the  humiliations  they  compelled 
him  to  suffer ;  the  iosulting  manner 
in  which  they  gave  their  reply.  Little 
Matthew  prophesies  he  will  soon  forget 
me.     I  wonder  m/l  he  f 

SoBaar,  t7tli  Df  Mftivli. 

This  evening,  just  as  we  sat  to  sup- 
per, we  had  a  delightful  surprise.  A 
visit  from  my  aunt  the  Princess  Pala- 
tine Suborairska,  and  the  Palatlu,  her 
husband.  Being  occupied  with  im- 
portant duties  about  the  Prince  Royal, 
who  was  departing  for  his  duchy  of 
Courland,  they  could  not  come  to  my 
si*teT*s  marriage,  but  set  off  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  to  offer 
their  conjjratnlntions.  The  arrival  of 
these  illustrious  visiters  has  given  new 
life  to  the  castle.  My  father  is  trsti* 
fying  the  most  schoolboylsh  delight 
(if  it  be  not  irreverent  so  to  write  of 
my  parent)  at  having  this  honored  and 
beloved  sister  with  him,  It  being  five 
years  since  the  Prince  and  Princess 
were  here,  I  was  a  child,  but  now  they 
find  me  a  grown  up  young  woman,  and 
since  I  entered  their  presence,  they 
have  scarcely  spoken  on  any  other 
subject  than  to  praise  my  figure  and 
my  face,  and  extol  my  beauty  in  a 
manner  that  surely  mmt  be  exaggera- 
ted. In  truth  I  find  such  open  flattery 
verj-  diiJpleasing,  for  I  know  not  what 
indescribable  feeling  of  awkwardness 
takes  place  of  my  usual  self-possessioa 
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when  such  praises  are  addressed  to  me, 
or  said  of  me  in  my  presence.  Snch 
speeches  arc  delij^iittul  when  heard  hy 
accident;  but  frequently  repeated,  in 
tact,  reiterated  every  time  I  appear 
before  them,  they  cotifuse  and  distress 
me  exceedingly.  Therefore,  I  prefer 
thinking  over  them,  to  hearing  them 
said.  The  Palatin  declared,  looking 
quite  in  earnest  all  the  time,  that  if  I 
apf)e»r  at  court,  the  Starostine  Wessell, 
the  Palatine  Potocka,and  the  Princess 
Sapieka  would  be  completely  eclipsed. 
I  have  thought  over  this  sentence 
very  often  among  all  the  charming 
compliments  he  paid  me,  for  those 
ladies  are  the  most  celebrated  beauties 
in  VVdrsasv.  The  princess  says  1  only 
require  more  gravity  of  appearance, 
and  more  dignity  of  demeanour  to  be 
perfectly  lovely. 

Since  I  was  born,  I  never  heard  so 
many  flattering  things,  and  truly  I  did 
not  think  I  was-  handsome  until  this 
visit  of  my  aunt  and  uncle.  That  is, 
I  thought  I  was  pretty,  but  never 
knew  that  I  was  iove/y.  Indeed,  1  did 
not  think  on  the  subject ;  but  now  it 
occupies  much  of  my  thoughts.  I  can 
perceive  that  my  father's  heart  swells 
with  pride,  while  my  mother,  fearing  I 
suppose,  that  such  extreme  praise 
would  turn  my  head,  called  me  to  her 
room  to-day,  and  bade  me  attach  no 
importance  to  the  exaggerated  lan- 
guage of  our  visiters,  for  that  such 
praise  was  mere  court  flattery,  applied 
to  all  alike. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  dis- 
cussing some  project  in  which  I  am 
concerned,  for  my  aunt  holds  long  con- 
versations with  my  father,  in  which  my 
name  is  frequently  mentioned.  But 
my  name  is  all  I  hear,  though  I  confess 
I  have  tried  to  obtain  a  little  further 
insight  into  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course. 

According  to  my  usual  habit,  my 
mother  wished  I  should  retire  at  ten 
o'clock    to  my    sleeping    apartment  ; 
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but  the  Palatine  obtained  permisBioa 
for  me  to  sit  up  until  very  late  with 
the  rest  of  the  company.  The  prince 
and  princess  conversed  entirely  upon 
the  subject  of  the  splendid  fetes  given 
at  the  time  of  the  prince's  investiture. 
Accustomed  as  they  are  to  scenes  of 
magnificence,  they  never  remember  so 
brilliant  a  carnival.  The  colleges 
all  performed  plays,  and  both  scholars 
and  audience  marked  with  loud  vivas 
the  parts  that  might  allude  to  the 
prince  royal's  position,  as  the  probable 
successor  to  nis  father.  On  Shrove 
Tuesday,  (the  day  of  Barbara's  mar- 
riage,) the  College  of  Jesuits  repre- 
sented Antigone,  in  which  the  warrior 
Demetrius  defends  his  father  against 
his  enemies,  and  restores  him  to  his 
kingdom.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
piece,  the  audience  vehemently  ap- 
plauded a  part,  the  general  sense  of 
which  runs  somehow  thus  :— 

"*Tis  not  alone  among  the  Greeks 
we  find  devoted  sons.  We,  in  Po- 
land, have  also  our  Demetrius  I  Thou, 
oh  Charles  the  Great !  art  our  hero  and 
the  heroic  son,  who  hast  defended  his 
father  against  all  his  enemies.  Be 
thou  hereafler  the  father  of  our  coun- 
try !  Reign  over  us,  and  we  will  love 
you  as  a  Demetrius P 

By  this  we  may  perceive  that  the 
prince  royal  has  avowed  partizans.  I 
nave  a  presentiment  he  will  one  day  be 
king  of  Poland,  and  a  great  man,  but 
he  will  assuredly  have  to  contend 
against  a  multitude  of  intrigues. 

We  may  judge  of  the  rest  of  Po- 
land by  observing  how,  in  our  own 
small  circle,  opinions  are  divided  oa 
this  subject.  The  Princess  Palatine 
does  not  share  her  husband's  enthu- 
siasm ;  nor  does  she  desire  that  either 
Prince  Charles  or  Poniatowski  should 
be  King  of  Poland.  All  her  desires 
are  for  a  third  party ;  and  may  we  not 
tremble  for  the  future,  when  all 
parties  contest  for  their  iudividual 
benefit ! 


ANACREON. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  J^vblin  University  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  dare  say  I  am  by  no  means  the  first  Cambridge  man  who  has  had 
cause  to  confess  that  we  have  to  seek  in  your  University  one  advanti^e  which 
our  own  do  not  afford,  since  neither  of  them  has  been  able,  for  any  long  time, 
to  support  a  University  Magazine.  It  is,  however,  a  happy  circumstance,  that 
a  remedy  can  be  found  in  Ireland  for  what  we  feel  to  be  u  defect  in  England, 
and  that  Dublin  is  ready  to  supply  that  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  lack. 

The  enclosed  paper  on  Anacreon  seems  more  fitted  for  a  University 
magazine  than  for  any  other,  although  it  only  professes  to  be  a  superficial 
glance  at  some  of  his  best  cfibrts,  and  by  no  means  to  infringe  upon  the  ground 
which  your  countryman,  Mr.  Moore,  has  claimed  as  his  own  ;  tor  none  would 
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Why  should  such  things  my  mind  employ, 
Which  give  no  joys,  no  cares  destroy  ? 
Oh !  let  me  rather  learn  to  drain 
The  goblet,  balm  of  every  pain! 
Oh!  let  me  loiter  golden  hours 
In  Venus'  amaranthine  bowers! 
My  locks  with  hoary  whiteness  shine — 
Then  bring  me  water,  pour  me  wine — 
ril  drown  all  care,  Vl\  chase  all  thought. 
For  human  life,  alas !  is  short : — 
Soon  must  I  Pluto's  realms  explore. 
And  taste  of  wine  and  love  no  more ! 

One  must  pity  the  hoary-headed  sinner.  Alas !  he  knew  not  the  consolations 
of  the  spring-water  system  !  Spring-water  !  the  refrigerator  of  the  blood,  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  blue-devils  ! 

But  not  only  doth  he  confess  bis  captivity  to  Bacchus,  but  complaineth  like- 
wise of  the  dominion  of  love. 

IV. 

Some  may  their  strains  on  Thebes  employ. 

Or  sing  the  fatal  wars  of  Troy  ; 

But  me  no  other  scheme  can  move. 

Than  my  captivity  to  Love. 

Nor  fleet,  nor  army  conquered  me,— 

'Twas  Love's  insidious  archery. 

Who  in  malicious  ambush  lies. 

And  throws  his  darts  from  Beauty*s  eyes. 

Yet  Ijiear  how  this  victorious  archer  could,  at  another  time,  justify  his  conquests 
and  soothe  bis  victims  : 


Love,  with  hyacinthine  stem, 
Compelled  me  once  to  follow  him  : 
O'er  hill  and  dell  our  way  we  took, 
Through  tangled  brake  and  dashing  brook ; 
At  length  a  serpent,  cruel  thing  I 
Pierced  me  with  its  venomed  sting  ;-— 
My  heart  throbbed  high — my  colour  fled— i 
I  with  affright  was  almost  dead ! 
But  Cupid,  with  his  tender  wings. 
Around  my  head  soft  zephyrs  flings, 
And  says,  with  arch,  enticmg  smiles, 
*"  Resist  not,  then,  Love's  potent  wiles." 

No  one,  I  should  imagine,  will  dis-  bis  mistress.    If  the  painter  were  as 

pute  the  poet's  refined  judgment  and  skilful  in  his  department  as  the  poet  in 

exquisite  taste  in  beauty,  afler  he  shall  his,  what  an  enchanting  picture  must 

have  read  the  following  description  of  they  have  produced  between  them ! 

VI. 

Best  of  painters,  skilled  to  trace 
With  rosy*  art  each  living  grace. 
While  I  describe  do  thou  portray 
The  lass  I  love,  that's  far  away. 
Paint  first  her  hair  with  pencil  true. 
So  glossy,  of  so  jet  a  hue ! 

*  With  the  Valicnn  MS.  I  read  fdiim  »«(«»!  rtx*fi(f  not  P«^<n^,  as  Stephnnus  has 
it.  The  epithet  *<  rosy"  was  applied  by  the  ancients  almost  indiscriminately  to  any 
thing  remarkably  pleasing  and  agreeable.  So  ^o^a  ft  ii^nxc^,  literally,  «  You  have 
spoken  roses.  ".^5ut(i.  ez  Aristoph, 
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How  similarly  doth  Shakespeare  the  same  time  both  precept  and  ex- 
prove  the  necessity  of  thievery  I  One  ample,  he  had  himselfthieved  the  idea 
could  almost  imagine  that,  affording  at    from  the  mighty  Anacreon. 

"  I'll  example  you  with  thievery  : 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea  ;  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun  ; 
The  sea*s  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears  ;  the  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement ;  each  thing's  a  thief." 

Timon  of  Athens,  act  iv.  tcene  3. 

Now,  though  this  be  ingeniously  else,  so  easy,  and  so  elegant,  that  I  am 
wrought  out  by  our  own  couutry  bard,  unable  by  words  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
there  is  neither  that  conclusive  persua-  high  perfection  he  hath  here  attained 
sivencss  nor  that  elegant  neatness  that  unto,  but  roust  content  myself  with  re- 
adorns  the  Greek  original.  Though  ferring  the  reader  to  the  Greek  bard's 
thievery  is  so  commodious  in  itself,  and  own  words  ;  but  if  it  be  that  thou  art 
hath  so  great  natural  charms — though  ignorant  of  this  divinest  of  languages, 
the  transmutation  of  tuum  into  meum  is  bestir  thyself,  apply  diligently  to  the 
deiiRhtful  and  exhilarating  a  process,  so  study  thereof ;  to  read  this  one  ode  will 
yet  hath  not  Shakespeare  thrown  such  repay  thy  toil.* 
additional  beauty  and  lustre  upon  it  as  Now,  having  seen  the  poet  prove 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  the  necessity  of  drinking,  let  us  hear 
dignity  of  the  subject  and  the  genius  his  description  of  a  most  glorious 
of  the  poet.     But  Anacreon  is  so  con-  symposion. 


With  wreathes  of  roses  on  our  brows, 
We'll  now  enjoy  a  deep  carouse  ; 
Freely  the  sparkling  wine  we'll  quaff. 
And  jocund  raise  the  gladsome  laugh  ; 
While  the  lass,  with  slender  foot. 
Dances  to  the  dulcet  lute, 
And  sways  alofl  her  thyrsus,  bound 
With  softly- rustling  ivy  round ; 
And  the  boy  with  polished  hair. 
Breathing  perfume  on  the  air. 
Pours  his  swelling  voice  on  high 
To  the  flute's  sweet  melody. 
Now  the  rosy  God  of  Wine, 

And  little  Love,  with  locks  of  gold. 
With  beauteous  Cytherea  join 

To  grace  the  banquets  of  the  old. 

Hear  again,  how,  despising  the  dull  pursuits  of  common  life,  he  composeth 
himself  to  the  soft  control  of  love  and  wine  : 


Why  should  I  learn  the  lawyer's  arts. 
Or  wield  the  rhetorician's  darts  ? 

•   We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  similar  train  of  reasoning  by  which  Phocylides, 
(  Poem,  admonit.  66-70),  warns  us  against  envy  :— 

"  Would  you  shuQ  envy,  shun  an  envious  mind ; 

View  other*  prosper  with  a  heart  resigned ; 

The  high  celestials  live  unenvying  on— 

The  moun  unenvying  views  the  brighter  sun; 

Earth  sees  not  heaven  with  envy  ; — and  the  streams 

Envy  not  ocean — each  concordant  seems.'* 
These  lines  are  originally  taken  from  Stoboeus,  xxzviii.  p.  223,  edit  Faber,  1609, 
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Why  should  such  things  my  mind  employ, 
Which  give  no  joys,  no  cares  destroy  ? 
Oh !  let  me  rather  learn  to  drain 
The  goblet,  balm  of  every  pain! 
Oh!  let  me  loiter  golden  hours 
In  Venus*  amaranthine  bowers! 
My  locks  with  hoary  whiteness  shine — 
Then  bring  me  water,  pour  me  wine — 
ril  drown  all  care,  I'll  chase  all  thought. 
For  human  life,  alas !  is  short : — 
Soon  must  I  Pluto's  realms  explore. 
And  taste  of  wine  and  love  no  more ! 

One  must  pity  the  hoary-headed  sinner.  Alas !  he  knew  not  the  consolations 
of  the  spring-water  system  !  Spring-water  !  the  refrigerator  of  the  blood,  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  blue-devUs  / 

But  not  only  doth  he  confess  bis  captivity  to  Bacchus,  but  complaineth  like- 
wise of  the  dominion  of  love. 

IV. 

Some  may  their  strains  on  Thebes  employ, 
Or  sing  the  fatal  wars  of  Troy  ; 
'  But  me  no  other  scheme  can  move, 
Than  my  captivity  to  Love. 
Nor  fleet,  nor  army  conquered  me,— 
'Twas  Love's  insidious  archery. 
Who  in  malicious  ambush  lies. 
And  throws  his  darts  from  Beauty's  eyes. 

Yet  Ijiear  how  this  victorious  archer  could,  at  another  time,  justify  his  conquests 
and  soothe  his  victims  : 


Love,  with  hyacinthine  stem. 
Compelled  me  once  to  follow  him  : 
0*er  hill  and  dell  our  way  we  took. 
Through  tangled  brake  and  dashing  brook  ; 
At  length  a  serpent,  cruel  thing  I 
Pierced  me  with  its  venomed  sting  ;— 
My  heart  throbbed  high — my  colour  fled— i 
I  with  affright  was  almost  dead ! 
But  Cupid,  with  his  tender  wings. 
Around  my  head  soft  zephyrs  flings. 
And  says,  with  arch,  enticing  smiles, 
*'  Resist  not,  then.  Love's  potent  wiles." 

No  one,  I  should  imagine,  will  dis-  his  mistress.    If  the  pednter  were  as 

pute  the  poet's  refined  judgment  and  skilful  in  his  department  as  the  poet  in 

exquisite  taste  in  beauty,  afler  he  shall  his,  what  an  enchanting  picture  must 

have  read  the  following  description  of  they  have  produced  between  them ! 

VI, 

Best  of  painters,  skilled  to  trace 
With  rosy*  art  each  living  grace, 
While  I  describe  do  thou  portray 
The  lass  I  love,  that's  far  away. 
Paint  first  her  hair  with  pencil  true. 
So  glossy,  of  so  jet  a  hue ! 

*  With  the  Vatican  MS.  I  read  0»itnf  not^etn  rtx*fi(t  not  P«^in^,  as  Stephnnus  has 
it.  The  epithet  *'  rosy"  was  applied  by  the  ancients  almost  indiscriminately  to  any 
thing  remarkably  pleasing  and  agreeable.  So  ^o^a  /t*  li^n**^,  literally,  "  You  have 
spoken  rosea  "m^Suid,  ex  Aristoph. 
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Aud.  if  thine  art  so  much  can  dare. 

Depict  the  breathings  odours  there  : 

Then  her  raven  locks  below, 

Paint  the  ivory  of  her  brow. 

Let  her  eye-brows  archly  bend. 

Scorn  to  approach,  but  not  to  blend, 

And  the  lashes  of  her  eye 

Rival  blackest  ebony. 

To  pourtray  her  eye's  bright  gaze. 

Snatch  from  fire  its  utmost  blaze  ; 

Let  them,  like  Minerva*s,  be 

Blue  in  lustrous  witchery  ; 

And,  like  Cythera's,  let  them  seem 

To  melt  and  languish  as  they  gleam. 

To  paint  her  lovely  cheek  and  nose. 

Blend  with  milk  the  blushing  rose  : 

Let  her  lips  (oh,  tempting  sight !) 

A  kiss  persuasively  invite  ; 

While  the  lovely  graces  deck 

Her  tender  chin  and  marble  neck. 

The  rest  let  gauze  of  azure  hue 

Partly  hide  from  curious  view, 

Partly  to  the  ejre  declare* 

How  fine  her  form,  her  limbs  how  fair. 

You  will  find  this  piece  well  imitated  translation  imperfect.   Oar  poet's  good 

in  the  Guardian  (No.  168),  with  this  taste  in  the  arts  also  is  admirable,  as 

exception,  that  the  nose  is  omitted,  his  directions   to  his    silversmith    for 

whicn,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  ren-  making    a  wine-bowl  do  indubitably 

ders  the  picture  incomplete,  and  the  testify. 

VII. 

Vulcan,  make  a  bowl  for  me  ; 
Let  it  of  pure  silver  be. 
Chase  it  not  with  splendid  arms— 
What  have  I  with  war's  alarms  ? 
Let  it  wide  and  deep  extend. 
With  a  graceful  60 wing  bend  : 
Grave  thereon  no  glittering  star, 
Nor  the  brilliant  northern  car ; 
Let  not  there  Orion  be. 
Stern,  ill-boding  deity  !f 
What  care  /  for  Pleiads  bright. 
Or  Bootes'  fulgent  light  ? 
«  Make  for  me  a  tender  vine. 
The  boughs  with  luscious  erapes  entwine  ; 
Let  Cupid  and  Bathyllus  there, 
Lovely  youths  with  golden  hair. 
And  ruddy  Bacchus,  all  combine 
To  tread  the  clusters  of  the  vine. 

But  here  is  another  ode,  which  is  an    is  said  of  Dr.  Parr,  that  whenever  he 
especial  favourite  with  myself,  what-    read  the  Satire  of  Horace  beginning 
ever  it  may  be  with  other  folks.     It    «'ProMTipaR«gis  Rapiu  pas  atquereMmuD.'* 


*  «  Let  sweet  concealment's  magic  art 
Your  mazy  bounds  invest ; 
And  while  the  sight  unveils  a  part. 
Let  Fancy  paint  the  rest." 

Shensltme, 
f  Orion  was  supposed  to  portend  storms  and  shipwreck  to  mariners.     See  Elor. 
carm.  i.  xxviii.  and  the  notes  thereon.     Viigil  calls  it  *<  nimbosus  Orion.'*    JEn.  L 
539. 
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he  could  not  rermin  from  an  immo' 
derate  fit  of  laug^htcr,  although  no  one 
elwj  could  ever  discover  in  what  its 
^eat  fkcetiousnc^a  consisted.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  my  par tiaUiy  for  the 


following:  ode  19  atij  such  monomanta  ; 
for  the  whole  ib  bo  unique,  natural, 
and  witty,  that  it  must  highly  raise 
one's  opinion  of  Aoacreon*»  refine- 
ment and  ingenuity. 


VuTcan,  the  spouse  of  Venus,  once  did  frame 

Of  finest  iron,  and  with  Lemnian  flame, 

Love's  darts  :  with  honey  Venus  smeared  them  o'er. 

But  Love  did  bitter  gall  upon  the  weapons  pour  ; 

With  quivering-  spear  in  hand,  Mars  from  the  fight 

ReturiiiRg,  scorns  the  puny  weapon*^  n|ight 

But  Love  €xcliiime<l»  "  Brave  is  the  little  dart. 

And  thou  thyself  sbalt  know  its  bitter  smirtr 

Then  flew  the  shaft,  and  jiierccfi  the  heroes  breast ; 

(Venus  in  vain  triumphEint  smiles  repreased,) 

Mars  groaning  cried,  **  Ah,  me !  the  dart  remove  I 

Oh !  i  coufess  its  power  1"     **  No,  keep  it,"  answers  Love. 


The  reader  may  see  from  these  few 
specimens,  even  through  the  medium 
of  (we  fear)  a  horrid  translation,  the 
Bweetness  and  grace  of  Anacreoo^s 
muse.  His  poems  bloom  with  a  live- 
liness and  gaiety  that  is  enhanced  by 
the  tfombre  and  melancholy  reveries 
in  whicii,  even  among  his  mirthrnl 
piodnctions,  he  sometimes  indul^ei?, 
and  which  he  in  vain  endeavoura  to 
dissipate  by  the  excitements  of  revelry. 
Butt  at  the  same  time,  his  muse  is  clad 
in  nature's  own  simplicity  j  diudaining 
the  trappings  of  art,  she  discloses  more 
fully  that  native  grace  and  loveliness 
which  would  be  concealed  or  disfigured 


by  exterior  ornament.  Anacreon  is 
almost  always  tender  and  elegant*  some- 
times lofty,  always  ingenious.  He  has 
been  reproached  for  sensuality  and 
libertinism,  hut  the  reprehension  is 
undeserved.  It  is  true,  indeed,  (hat 
outrageous  indecencies  have  been  dii- 
covered  by  certain  eagle*eyed  critics, 
where  it  would  puzzle  a  pure-minded 
and  unprtjndiced  roan  to  find  the  least 
approach  even  to  indelicacy.  For 
instance,  the  following  elegant  and  in- 
nocent httleode,inscnbed  to  Baihyllus, 
is  adduced  as  proof  of  his  wmihiMmm  I 
Monstrous  absurdity !  , 


Bathyllus,  sit  beneath  the  shade. 
By  the  embowering  branches  made 
Of  this  green  tree^so  passing  fair. 
Which  waves  its  soft  locks  in  the  air. 
In  harmonious  whiJ^pers  sighing  ; 
While  the  gentle  stream,  replying 
To  the  music,  murmurs  by 
AVith  Persuasion's  melody. 
Ob  I  none  beholding  such  a  scene 
CouJd  pass  unheeded  by,  I  ween  I 

This  reminds  me  of  a  beautiful  passage  in  an  ode  of  Horace,  carm,  it.  Ui.S-16« 

addressed  to  Dellius : 

Wicre  lofty  pines  unite 
With  silvery  poplars,  in  a  shade  benign 
Of  twisted  branches,  and  the  wavelets  bright 

In  devious  chaune)  twine. 

Bring  unguents  rare  and  wine, 
And  the  sweet  flow'rets  of  the  abort-lived  rose, 
While  Youth,  and  Fortune,  and  the  thread  divine 

Of  Fate  permit  lepose. 

Upon  this  passage  a  similar  charge  were  not  the  other  parts  of  the  ode  lo 

of  indecency  might,  with  as  much  pro-  entirely  at  variance  with  such  a  ridicu- 

pnety,  be   founded    against   Horace,  lous  opinion, 
*^      Vol.  XIV.  H 
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In  drinking^,  Anacreon  appears  to 
have  been  decently  moderate.  For 
although  he  rejoiced  in  a  cup  of  rich, 
glowing  Chian,  he  many  times  expres- 
ses a  dislike  to  excesses,  and  we  no 
M'here  Bud  that  he  submitted  hisbrifrht 
and  poetic  mind  to  gross  and  bestial 
drunkenness. 

No.  Anacreon  was  a  gentleman 
and  man  of  refinement.  He  but  caught 
a  fervid  inspiration  from  the  influences 
of  Bacchus,  whose  gifls  he  disdained 
to  abuse.  And  in  such  an  use  of  wine 
he  is  supported  by  the  universal  voice 
of  antiquity.  When  the  ancients  be- 
held a  man  duly  love  his  goblet,  they 
immediately  set  him  down  as  a  right 
good  soul. 

**  No  man  who  loves  to  drink  is  a  bad 
one,'*  shrewdly  observes  Alexis.  We 
have  the  authority  of  Horace  that  eTen 
the  grave  and  upright  Cato  was  no 
stranger  to  the  joys  of  wine,  (carm.  iii. 
xxi.  11,12.) 

**  Namtar  et  prisd  Catonis 
Soepe  niero  calaisse  virtus  ;** 

or,  as  Oldiiworth  quaintly  translates 
it— 

"  Wine  kept  old  Cato^i  virtue  warm." ; 

Xenophon,  too,  speaks  with  approv- 
ing com])lacency  of  this  beguiling  sin  : 

**  O   it    Kva^a^fif,   e    rvv  Mfi^t^f    fia^iXiVf, 

tvrvxi*'  "  Now  Cyaxares,  the  king  of 
the  Medes,  got  muzzy  along  with  his 
chums,  on  the  strength  of  his  good 
fortune."  And  Philo  Judseus,  towards 
the  close  of  his  long  and  elaborate 
discussion  on  the  drunkenness  of  Noah, 
(vol.  i.  p.  335,  edit.  1742,  Mangey,) 
thus  sums  up — ** 'Hih^h^rcu  TttyA  ^rt 
ua)  i  affrutf  ft,niu  rnt  a^trtis  avrefiaXut," 

*'  A  polite  and  gentlemanly  man,  there- 
fore, will  get  drunk  without  the  slight- 
est detraction  from  his  virtue.**  Again, 
in  his  Dissertation  on  Drunkenness,  (ib. 
357,)  lie  saith — "  O/  h  ^^»f  ^t^tfittet  rat 
$tv»v  (Av^ft  fMtkt^ra  vti9  IT*  t^trif  »*t  ir*fm 
fafM^irri  rtiavfiuco'fi.ivaty."  **  NoW  thou- 
sands of  those  who  have  been  admired, 
even  by  legislators,  for  their  virtue, 
have  been  those  who  addicted  them- 
selves to  wine."  Now  though  we  are 
by  no  means  inclined  to  agree  with 
ail  these  bibulous  opinions,  yet  they 
will  serve  to  show  that  Anacreon  was 
by  no  means  worse  than  many  of  those 
who  have  seldom  been  upbraided  for 
immorality.  Some,  however,  were  more 
temperate  than  our  just  quoted  au- 


thorities. Mnesithens,  for  InstaAce, 
(Athen.  Deipn.  ii.  2,)  after  telling  ut 
that  wine  is  the  best  gill  of  the  gods, 
and  the  surest  remedy  for  disease  and 
pain,  addeth  that  even  half-and-half  is 
much  too  strong.  But  our  modern 
temperate  men  are  far  too  sturdy  to 
make  any  such  compromise.  We  have 
actually  been  informed  that,  if  a  bottle 
of  port  were  by  any  accident  spilt  into 
the  New  River,  ihey  could  scarcely 
be  prevailed  upon  to  taste  its  waters 
again.  To  drink  wine  to  excess  is,  to 
be  sure,  any  thing  but  beneficial ;  yet 
to  abjure  all  liquors  on  this  account, 
reminds  us  of  a  hypochondriacal  friend 
of  ours,  who  would  never  permit  us  to 
take  out  our  snuff-box  in  his  presence, 
because  he  had  heard  that  somebody 
once  died  of  a  fit  of  sneezing  I  Besides, 
to  be  consistent,  my  Lord  Stanhope  and 
Co.  should  never  drink  even  water 
itself,  because,  if  taken  to  excess,  it 
may  possibly  bring  on  an  attack  of 
dropsy,  which  would  be  as  danfferotis 
as  if  it  were  produced  by  spirits! 

Without  any  more  examples  to  prove 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  upon  this 
point,  it  must  appear  to  every  sensible 

{)erson  a  great  folly  to  abuse  Anacreon 
or  a  failing  which  belongs  to  mil 
antiquity.  (For  thoueh  Philo  Judseus 
lived  so  lately  as  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  Alexis  was  about  contem- 
porary  with  Anacreon.)  Anacreon'b 
love  of  wine  was  not  his  individual 
fault,  but  that  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived :  for  no  very  edifying  examples 
of  sobriety  could  be  expected  from 
those  who  acknowledged  Bacchus  to 
be  a  god.  Amply,  however,  has  he 
atoned  for  this  error  by  the  splendid 
poetry  with  which  it  inspired  him.  He 
would  probably  have  sung  no  strains 
worthy  of  immortality,  had  he  not 
ever  and  anon  moistened  his  palate 
with  a  draught  of  the  **  liqueur  celeste." 
And  it  were  ingratitude  to  apply  an 
undue  severity  to  the  failings  of  a  man, 
who,  by  means  of  those  very  failings, 
has  afforded  us  such  exquisite  gratifica- 
tion. 

Having  been  so  greatly  abused  and 
calumniated,  Anacreon  has  been  ne- 
glected and  almost  forgotten,  Texcept 
by  those  whose  neglect  would  have 
been  more  complimentary  than  their 
attention,)  while  his  imitator  Horace, 
who  fur  exceeds  him  in  licentiousness 
of  sentiment,  has  been  honoured  with 
the  suprcmest  respect  and  veneration. 
This  were  enough  to  raise  the  sacjred 
ashes  of  our  poet  into  righteous  in- 
dignation.   But,  methinks,  were  he  to 
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rise  from  hfi  tomb  wUh  n  commiision 
to  chastise  his  greatest  enemieK^  he 
wouW  pms  by  his  cdumnktorB  to  take 
spficdy  vensfciince  on  those  uho  have 
tortured  his  etheriuit  layf  titto  doll  atid 
ipiriClesi  Irantlattons.    Madame  Diicier 


woiil<l  undergo  immedrat^  pinitshment ; 
anti.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  «ay  the 
plain  truth,  I  fear  I  should  not  escape 
urisecithcd, 

Cambridgi,  n» 


aSCOLtECTIOKS   OF  A  PORTRAIT   FAINTER. 


I>rr&ODUCTORY   SKETCH. 

Thi  village  of  Selworth  is  decidedly  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  England. 
It  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  high  road,  on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful 
Stream,  a  tributary  to  the   tmble  river   on   which,  some  ten  mil**»  nearer  to 

the  metropolis^  is  situated  the   flourishing   tov^n  of   D .      There    it  wai 

that  I  first  saw  the  light,  and  there  I  trust  my  body  shall  at  length  repose 
in  peace  beneath  the  fresh  jireen  sod  of  the  old  churchyard*  I  am*  by  pro* 
fessiun^  a  portrait  painter.  My  father  was  a  respectable  yeoman  of  Sel worthy 
and  intended  that  U  his  only  child,  should  inherit  liis  Belds,  and  pass  my 
time  in  their  cultivutifm.  Fate  clecreed  otherwise.  My  father*  by  unavoidahle 
mts^fortuncp  was  deprived  of  the  bulk  of  his  property,  and  the  reverse  in  Ms 
affairs  broke  his  heart*  My  mother  survivetJ,  a  sorrowful  and  saddened  woman; 
but  she  struggled  to  live  lor  my  sake,  I  had  no  taste  for  rural  pursuits,  and 
that  gentle  mathcr  never  urged  me  to  follow  a  walk  of  life  which  was  distasteful 
to  me.  We  had  a  pittance  left,  a  trifling  one,  but  it  kefit  us  above  parochial 
charity,  and  enabled  us  to  live  In  the  small  cottage,  in  which  I  am  uqw  writing* 
Ahf  what  a  ditf^rcnce  between  the  moonlight  memories,  the  softened  and 
subdued  feelings  which  float  over  my  mind,  **1ike  twilight  and  like  dew,**  ai 
I  sit  Hloue  in  my  little  chamber,  and  trace  this  fdint  sketch  of  my  life,  and  tbt 
ImpetUiius  swelling  of  the  heart,  the  feverish  longings,  the  gorgeous  dreamit 
which  were  mine,  when,  in  the  ardent  days  of  boyhood,  I  paced  this  very  rooai» 
and,  in  the  vague  and  undefined  visions  of  my  hopes,  saw  a  future  belore  mea 
ever-changing^  btit  ever-glorious!  Am  I,  in  truth,  the  same  being?  Have 
1  the  same  heart,  the  same  pulse  ?  Is  the  Edmund  Ashley  of  siity*five  one 
trith  the  Edmund  Ashley  of  sixteen  ?  Even  so.  The  same  motive  is  here» 
bnt  chastened  and  subdued.  Does  not  this  heart  still  gush  overi^ith  unutterable 
tenderness  when  I  listen  to  the  low  sweet  breath  of  the  wind,  or  the  sweeter 
music  of  woman**  voice  ?  Does  not  mine  eye  still  kindle,  when  I  behold  the 
relics  of  those  master  hands,  which,  though  they  have  long  mingled  with  the 
dust,  h'lve  left  in  the  marble  or  the  canvas  a  pledge  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  which  guided  them  ?  It  is  thus — yet  there  is  a  change.  1  have  lost  and 
I  have  gnined — something  is  added,  und  something  has  been  taken  away.  The 
pidse  throbs  not  so  uncontrollably — the  mind  is  not  so  entranced  in  its  rapturous 
delight*  I  still  gaze  and  admire,  but  I  can  also  ciatnlne  and  criticize.  1  can 
praise  as  well  as  idolize  now. 

The  noontide  of  my  life,  with  its  feverish  heat  and  its  passionate  aspiration^ 
haa  passed  away,  but  its  light  still  lingers  on  my  mind,  and  the  star  of  a  betttf 
hope  has  arisen,  and  the  quiet  dew  of  heavenly  peace  has  fallen  on  my  spiriL 
I  have  siiid  I  am  a  painter.  I  am  proud  to  avow  it^  though  my  name  be  not  of 
those  which  shall  wtn  an  immortality  on  earth.  For  though  the  captains  of  hii 
army  know  him  not — though  his  name  shall  pass  away,  w  biUt  theirs  shall  be 
echoed  from  age  to  age,  the  private  soldier  may  bear  a  heart  as  loyal  as  bii 
Ifencrars — and  so  have  I  been  faithful  in  the  ranks,  and  proud  of  the  banner 
loder  which  I  have  toiled.  My  hand  mny  have  failed  me  often — my  heart 
None  of  the  mighty  masters  of  the  pencil  can  have  revelled  in  more 

liciotis  dreams,  or  held  more  rapturous  converse  with  the  ideal.     My  failurei 

ve  been  in  person,  not  in  enthusiasm. 

My  life  may  be  called  an  uneventful  one.  I  have  never  experienced  the 
lowest  di'pths  of  poverty,  or  known  the  temptations  of  riches.  My  mother'i 
aenall  income  became  mine  after  her  decease,  and  my  own  exertions  have  always 

ured  me  a  moderate  competence.     I  have  no  tale  of  romantic  pasaion  to 

eord,  and  yet  I  hatte  iot>ed,  and  that  tenderly  and  truly.  This  feeling  wat 
awakened  very  in  early  youtb^  end  It  was  one  of  my  eRthuiiasms.  She  I  loved  is 


gener 
^vfiodec 

^^H|eofr< 
^Belici 
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■^  Ml 
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long  since  dead,  and  her  very  memory  has  probably  passed  away  from  all  hearts 
save  mine.  In  mine  there  is  one  hallowed  5;pot  where  her  name  and  her  image 
lie  silently  treasured,  and  so  must  remain  while  life  shall  last.  Yet  I  have  often- 
times felt  something  like  self-reproach  in  remembering  how  soon  after  her  loss 
my  passionate  sorrow  abated.  I  forgot  that  violent  grief  is  naturally  brief  in 
its  duration,  and  that  in  all  imaginative  minds  there  is  a  reproduction  and  revival 
of  feeling  which  the  bitterest  anguish  cannot  totally  prevent  The  most  earthly 
feelings  of  such  a  mind  are  dreamy,  and  its  very  dreams  are  tinged  by  its  affec- 
tions. I  have  never  loved  since  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  in 
its  extended  sense  I  have  loved  far  more  than  ever.  The  affections  of  my 
heart  have  expanded,  instead  of  contracting*,  beneath  the  influence  of  my  sorrow, 
and  from  the  tiny  flower  to  the  glorious  star,  I  may  truly  say  I  have  loved  all 
nature.  And  most  of  all  have  I  delighted  in  the  study  of  that  marvellous  thing, 
the  human  heart.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  for  observation — strange 
incidents  have  come  to  my  knowledge — strange  characters  have  fallen  in  my 
vay.  My  life  has  been  a  wandering  one.  1  have  spent  much  time  in  London, 
some  in  foreign  lands,  and  some  in  the  most  lovely  districts  of  my  own  country. 
But  in  all  I  have  found  something  to  interest  and  employ  my  thoughts  and  often 
my  sympathies — some  new  page  to  peruse  in  the  book  of  human  life. 

A  few  of  these  my  experiences  I  deem  worth  recording.  The  names  in- 
troduced in  these  pages  must  necessarily  be  fictitious  ;  but  with  these  exceptions 
the  truth  of  each  narrative  may  be  relied  on. 


NO.    I.— THB    UNDER    TEACHER. 


One  of  the  standing  annoyances  to 
which  a  portrait  painter  is  subjected, 
is  that  of  being  perpetually  called  upon 
to  pourtray  the  features  of  individuals, 
who,  whilst  they  cannot  be  called  posi- 
tively ugfj/,  are  still  so  far  from  hand- 
some, and  so  much  farther  from  the 
possession  of  any  peculiar  expression, 
good  or  bad,  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
throw  any  interest  into  tneir  portraits, 
save  for  those  who  know  the  originals. 
Such  has  been  my  continual  experience 
ever  since,  brush  in  hand,  I  entered  the 
lists,  where  so  many  nobler  and  more 
gifted  competitors  than  myself  are  con- 
tending for  the  prize  of  fame.  And 
yet,  paradoxical  as  the  statement  may 
seem,  one  of  the  most  insipid  portraits 
I  ever  undertook  to  paint,  was  the 
means  of  procuring  me  more  genuine 
pleasure  than  I  have  often  found  in 
this  world  of  tribulation  and  vexation. 
Miss  Georgiana  D—  was  just  one 
of  those  common-place,  red  and  white, 
unindividualized  girls  whom  it  is  a 
labour  to  talk  to,  or  to  paint,  either 
in  words  or  colours.  She  had  one 
quality,  however,  which  rendered  her 
a  person  of  much  consideration  in  her 
own  circle — she  was  rich;  Fifly  thou- 
sand pounds  has  a  magic  power  which 
might  convert  a  Hottentot  Venus  into 
a  divinity  ;  and  Miss  D  was  not 

strikingly  plain — it  would  have  been 
something  of  a  relief  if  she  had  been 
so.  Ant/  expression  would  have  been 
preferable  to  the  blank,  mindleis-looking 


tract  of  countenance,  of  whose  resem« 
blance  I  was  doomed  to  make  my 
canvas  the  recipient. 

Miss  D was  a  parlour  boarder 

in  a  fashionable  metropolitan  school, 
and  the  painting  of  her  portrait  origi- 
nated in  the  fancy  of  a  rich  and  child- 
less uncle  in  Bombay,  who  had  the 
power,  if  he  pleased,  to  swell  the 
heiress*s  fortune  to  three  times  its  pre- 
sent extent.  To  do  Miss  D—  jus- 
tice, 1  do  not  think  her  own  vanity 
would  have  induced  her  to  sit  to  me. 
She  was  too  inert  and  sleepy  to  be 
very  vain,  and  certainly  bad  no  innate 
love  of  the  fine  arts,  which  might  have 
tempted  her  to  patronize  one  of  their 
votaries.  Her  exclamation,  when  she 
saw  the  picture  on  its  completion, 
might  have  settled  that  question  for 
ever — "  Dear,  dear  I  well,  I  dare  say 
it  is  like  me,  though — and  I  am  sure 
the  lace  tucker  is  the  very  sameT 
The  back  ground,  and  the  rich  drapery, 
and  the  flush  tints,  on  which  I  haid 
expended  so  much  thought  and  care, 
were  all  as  nothing  to  her! 

Yet  the  painting  of  that  portrait  is 
connected  in  my  mind  with  such  sunnv 
and  happy  recoflections— with  so  much 
of  the  romance  of  real  life,  that  I  look 
back  on  it  as  one  of  the  brightest 
vistas  in  the  image  of  memory.  Ano- 
ther face  arises  in  my  dreams  beside 
that  inexpressive  visage — a  face,  of 
which  a  glimpse  might  put  a  man  in 
good  humour  for  a  week,  and  eyes 
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reconcile  him  to  the  task  of  painting 

a  Miss  D !     The  face  of  Eleanor 

Armstrong',  the  under  teacher  at  Miss 
Toogrood*8  seminary,  always  rises  to 
my  mental  sight  amidst  the  memories 
of  that  time  as  one  of  the  fairest  visions 
that  ever  blest  the  eyes  of  painter. 

Miss  D—  had  favoured  me  with 
one  or  two  sittings  when  Miss  Too- 
good  suggested  that  a  companion  might 
be  useful  in  talking  to  her,  as  (heaven 
bless  the  mark !)  I  ought  to  catch  the 
varying  expression  of  my  sitter's  coun- 
tenance! I  certainly  did  710/  expect 
that  any  thing  under  an  earthquake  or 
the  laughing  gas  could  induce  the 
heiress  to  move  a  muscle ;  but  as  I 
could  not  decently  say  so,  I  assented  ; 
and  Eleanor  Armstrong  was  forthwith 
installed  in  her  office  of  conversationist, 
and  eliciter  of  expression,  where,  alas  I 
there  was  none  to  elicit.  Oh !  what  a 
face  was  that  which  beamed  on  me, 
when,  on  the  third  day  of  my  purga- 
tory, I   entered   the   room  set  apart 

for  my  work.     There  was  Miss  D , 

just  as  heavy  and  blank  as  usual,  but 
beside  her  sat  Eleanor  Armstrong— 
the  personification  of  living  loveliness. 
I  suppose  I  should  sadly  err  from  the 
right  way  of  story- tellers  if  I  omitted 
to  give  a  description  of  my  heroine ; 
but  truly  charms  like  her*s  are  more 
easily  pourtrayed  in  colours  than  io 
words. 

She  was  about  nineteen  ;  her  height 
just  sufficient  to  redeem  her  figure  from 
the  charge  of  petitness,  and  yet  with- 
out any  approach  to  the  stature  of  a 
tall  woman.  Her  complexion  was  not 
sickly  white,  but  so  transcendently 
clear,  that  never  might  a  feeling  rise 
within  her  heart,  but  yon  read  an  inti- 
mation of  it  on  •  her  cheek,  her  brow, 
her  lips."  Her  eyes  were  soft  and 
dark,  und  the  lashes  raven  black,  but 
the  long  curls  which  fell  m  showers 
upon  her  neck — (the  expression  is  not 
original,  but  no  other  will  fitly  describe 
their  luxuriance) — were  of  a  deep, 
bright  chestnut.  Her  month  was  small 
and  sweet ;  and  she  might  have  been 
pronounced  the  prettiest  of  the  pretty, 
but  for  an  expansive  white  forehead 
which  gave  too  much  of  dignity  to  her 
appearance  to  admit  of  the  application 
of  that  term.  Beautiful,  very  beautiful, 
was  the  Under  Teacher.  She  painted 
her  likeness  on  the  minds  of  all  who 
looked  on  her,  as  effectually  as  erer 
the  sun  painted  the  features  of  a  land- 
scape in  Mr.  Talbot's  newly  discoTered 
camera  obscura.  But  this  sort  of  paint- 
ing did  not  content  me ;  I  longed  to 


paint  her  portrait.  Had  I  asked  per- 
mission to  do  80,  I  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  refused  ;  at  any  rate,  such  a 
request  would  naturally  have  drawn  on 
the  fair  damsel  the  envy  of  the  amiable 
proprietress  of  the  establishment,  of  a 
worthy  body  of  a  certain  age,  who 
presided  over  the  spelling  and  the 
needle- work,  and  of  an  old  French 
governess.  So  I  forbore  the  request, 
but  not  the  deed.  During  the  very 
frequent  sittings  with  which  I  dis- 
covered it  was  indispensably  requisite 
Miss  D— —  should  indulge  me,  I 
managed  to  transfer  that  lovely  face  to 
a  miniature  canvas,  secretly  placed  in 
front  of  the  lai^er  one  ;  and,  copying 
this  at  home  on  a  larger  scale,  assisted 
by  memory,  I  managed  to  make  a 
portrait  so  striking,  that  the  likeness 
was  almost  startling.  Poor  dear 
Eleanor!  She  little  guessed  the  na- 
ture of  my  employment,  or  of  what 
vast  importance  to  her  future  happi* 
ness  that  employment  was  to  be. 

The  portraits  were  finished.     Miss 

D ^"s  was  to  have  graced  the  walls 

of  Somerset  House  ;  but  as  the  person 
who  had  undertaken  to  convey  it  to 
the  Indian  Nabob  left  England  eariier 
than  he  had  intended,  it  was  conngned 
to  his  keeping,  and  from  that  tio^to 
this  I  have  seen  and  heard  no  more  of 
it  The  other,  so  secretly  wrooght,  so 
fairly  finished,  supplied  its  place  to  the 
exhibition.  Fre«h,  and  fair,  and  new; 
did  that  sweet  face  look  amongst  the  re- 
semblances of  glowing  gentlemen  and 
smirkiufi^  ladies,  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. Man^  a  loodly  expressed 
burst  of  admiration,  many  a  whisper  of 
deeper  and  truer  delieht,  were  elicited 
from  the  groups  which  crowded  round 
that  transcendant  portnut ;  and  ofiea 
might  be  beard  the  murmur  of  disap- 
pointment, when  the  page  in  the  cata- 
logue, eageHy  turned  to  for  informal 
tion,  was  found  to  contain  nothing  re- 
specting the  original,  save  the  unsatis- 
factory words,  ••  Portrait  of  a  young 
lady." 

The  season  was  drawing  to  a  close 
and  the  exhibition  rooms  were  un- 
usually crowded.  I  happened  to  be 
there,  and  saw  with  much  pleasure  that 
the  gazers  on  my  favourite  |)icture 
were  as  numerous  as  ever.  Amongst 
these  was  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  remarkably 
distinguished  appearance,  who  seemed 
to  regard  it  with  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  interest.  Long  did  he  pause 
before  it,  long  after  the  groups  around 
had  departed,  and  he  was  left  alone  to 
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survey  it  at  leisure.  He  paced  back 
and  forward  before  it,  looked  at  it 
from  all  points  of  view,  and  finally  left 
the  room  rather  quickly,  with  the  air 
of  a  m-rin  who  has  t'ormed  some  hasty 
purpose,  and  is  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  executing  it. 

"  I  shall  see  that  youth  again,**  was 
the  prophetic  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  I  was  not  mistaken.  That  ver^ 
evening  my  servant  announced,  '*  a 
gentleman  on  business,**  and  on  the 
skirts  of  the  announcement,  the  ^azer 
of  the  morning  entered  my  apartment. 
•  Long  before  this  time  my  readers 
will  have  anticipated  that  the  young 
man  had  been  struck  by  the  likeness 
of  the  picture  to  some  one  in  whom 
he  was  deeply  interested.  Such  was 
precisely  the  case.  He  came  to  mc 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
residence  of  the  original,  of  whose 
identity  he  had  not  a  moment's  doubt ; 
but  it  is  best  that  I  should  detail  the 
history  I  gathered  from  him,  in  a 
somewhat  more  connected  form  than 
it  was  poured  out  to  me. 

Eleanor  Armstrong  was  the  only 
daughter  of  an  excellent  clergyman, 
and  distantly  related,  by  the  mother's 
side,  to  the  very  noble  and  very  proud 
Lady  Borrodaile.  Left  an  orphan  at 
twelve  years  old,  and  very  slenderly 
provided  for,  pity  or  pride,  or  both 
together,  induced  the  titled  dame  to 
extend  her  protection  to  her  fair  young 
relative,  and  to  receive  her  under  her 
own  roof.  This  wa«  a  piece  of  virtue 
which  brought  with  it  its  own  reward, 
for  if  ever  embodied  sunshine  were  the 
inmate  of  an  earthly  dwelling,  Borro- 
daile Park  had  such  an  inmate  in  the 
person  of  Eleanor.  Gay,  but  never 
noisy,  wise  as  well  as  witty,  loving  and 
amiable,  as  she  was  beautiful,  Eleanor 
Armstrong  was  as  a  new  life  and  pulse 
to  the  somewhat  starched  inhabitants 
of  the  gloomy  old  mansion.  Her  light 
foot  sounded  strangely  pleasant  as  she 
tripped  over  the  old  oaken  floors,  so 
long  used  to  echo  nothing  but  the 
stately  steps  of  the  Lady  Borrodaile 
and  her  attendants.  Her  sweet  laugh 
rang  like  fairy  music  amongst  the 
arched  roofs,  and  in  the  broad,  ouict 
corridors.  Her  bright  face  lookea  out 
like  a  flower  with  a  soul  in  it — (it  is  a 
conceit,  but  it  is  so  like  her) — from  the 
dark  recesses  and  the  Gothic  windows. 
The  Lady  Borrodaile  felt  her  influence 
--she  could  not  resist  it ;  and  her 
heart,  cold  and  formal  as  was  the  set 
of  its  currents,  could  not  but  warm  into 
something  like  attachment  to  the  fair 


being  who  was  so  happy,  so  cheerfuU 
and,  above  all,  so  grateful  and  de- 
pendent. 

But  if  the  proud  and  formal  lady 
almost  thawed  in  the  presence  of  the 
sweet  Eleanor,  there  was  another  heart 
which,  naturally  warm  and  ardent  in 
its  feelings,  fired  with  a  passion  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  devoted  kind, 
as  my  heroine  changed  from  a  lovely 
child  to  a  lovelier  woman. 

Sir  Philip  Borrodaile  was  an  only 
child,  and  had  been  left  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  proud  mother,  by 
a  very  weak  and  very  henpecked 
father,  who  died  when  his  son  was 
little  more  than  an  infant.  Fond  of 
power,  which  she  had  exercised  with 
an  iron  hand  over  poor  Sir  Ralph, 
from  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  his 
decease,  and  hating  to  give  up  her 
sway  over  any  person  until  she  should 
reach  the  extremcst  point  to  which  it 
was  possible  to  retain  it,  she  had  pre- 
vailed on  her  husband  to  give  her  a 
certain  authoiity  over  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  Sir  Philip,  which  he  could 
not  shake  off  until  he  should  have  at- 
tained his  twenty-flfth  year. 

Had  he  been  a  constant  resident  at 
Borrodaile  Park,  his  heart  might  not 
have  been  less  kind,  but  his  manners 
mi^^ht  have  contracted  the  dignified 
coldness  of  those  around  him,  and  the 
continued  presence  of  his  orphan 
cousin  might  have  averted  the  event 
his  mother  dreaded  ;  he  might  have 
loved  her  as  a  sister  and  no  more.  But 
fearing  the  consequences  of  constant 
intercourse  with  (me  so  lovely  and  so 
poor,  the  lady  contrived  that  he  should 
spend  much  of  his  time  at  a  distance 
from  home ;  and  whenever  he  was  a 
visitor  at  the  Park,  she  never  failed  to 
expatiate  largely  on  the  horrors  of 
mitaliiancet  in  general,  with  a  special 
clause  asrainst  those  which  included 
relationship,  however  distant,  amongst 
their  disadvantages.  Certainly  for  a 
wise  woman  Lady  Borrodaile  did  a 
very  foolish  thing,  for  her  design  was 
immediately  seen  through  ;  and  as  Sir 
Philip  was  not  without  a  spice  of  the 
spirit  of  contradiction  in  his  nature,  be 
naturally  fell  in  love  with  Eieanorp 
with  a  vehemence  and  ardour  unsur- 
passed in  all  the  records  of  romance. 

That  Eleanor  should  be  indifferent 
to  such  a  passion  was  not  at  all  likely. 
The  seclusion  in  which  she  lived  de- 
barred her  from  comparing  him  with 
any  other  who  could  claim  the  slightest 
equality  with  him.  In  him  was  her 
image  of  perfection  embodied^  or  rather 
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ihe  moulded  ber  ideas  of  perfection  by 
hb  eUntiiird.  How  coy  Id  any  yoiin^ 
girl,  ^ith  a  heart  lidl  of  afTections,  and 
yeumiiig  for  Bympalliy,  witfistand  llic 
Jove  of  such  a  youth  as  Phi]i|)  Bfjrfo- 
daile — su  frank,  so  noble,  so  kind  ?  So 
the  fair  Eleanor  blushed  and  sighed, 
atid  mtirmiired  fortb  a  promise  Co  be 
hi* — liis  for  ever  ;  and  never  thoufrht 
thit  hi*  rnotheKa  anger  woidd  be  im- 
pliicable,  nor  that  she  herself  would 
lie  deemed  artful  and  ungrateful,  so 
enlruuced  was  she  in  the  iiappincss  of 
loving  and  heiuj^  loved.  But  a  new 
lio^ht  dawned,  or  rather  a  new  elnud 
gloomed  over  her,  when  the  discovtry 
Wat  made,  (^us,  somehow,  sncli  dis-co- 
Teriei  always  are  madei)of  iheir  mutual 
attachment.  Each  was  ttio  proud  to 
deny  it  when  charged  with  it — each 
was  too  much  in  love  to  promise  to 
forego  it«  Of  course  both  lell  under 
the  banu  of  the  old  ludy's  severest  dis- 

Eleasure — a  di-pleasure,  hnnever,  more 
itterly  expressed  a^»inst  Eleanor  than 
Philip  i  for  a  mothers  heart,  be  it 
ever  so  chilty,  is  always  willing  to  find 
eicuses  for  her  own  child^  even  though 
bis  crime  be  the  deadly  sin  of  oppoii- 
tic>n  to  her  wilK  Nothing  could  exceed 
her  indignation  at  the  poor  orphan — . 
nothing  could  surpiisii  the  terseness  and 
el(H)Ucnce  of  lier  declamations  on  the 
tuhjeets  of  meanness,  ingratitude,  and 
low  artifice.  Poor  Elciitior  began  to 
feel  for  the  first  time  thai  to  he  depen- 
dent is  a  bitter  thing.  This  state  of 
ifFdirs  could  not  long  remain  without 
iome  change  ;  and  Sir  Philip  left 
Borrodaile  Park,  trusting*  that  time 
woulit  mitigate  his  mother's  anger,  and 
reconcile  her  to  the  idea  of  his  mar* 
riagc  with  Eleanor.  But  he  bad  to 
deal  with  one  who,  though  cold  and 
•low  in  most  of  her  feelings,  w^as 
vehement  in  her  wrath,  and  obstinate 
in  her  resolution**  He  hud  scarcely 
left  Borrodaile  Park,  when  she  directed 
against  poor  Eleanor  a  series  of  annoy- 
ances, so  fiy^tematic  and  so  pointed, 
that  the  friendless  girl,  palit-nt  and 
enduring^  as  she  was  for  some  time, 
at  last  could  bear  no  more.  She  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  seek  another 
residence. 

•'  1  can  surely  workl"  said  she, 
proudly,  though  her  eyes  were  stream- 
ing with  tears.  "  L  can  surely  earn  a 
livelihood  somewhere — I  can  do  any 
thing — any  thing  rather  than  remain 
under  a  roof  where  my  presence  is  no 
longer  welcome !" 

'*  Pray*  leave  it,  then,"  was  the  cold 
teply.    **  Biit  believe  mh  Misi  Aim* 


strong,  yon  shall  not  go  where  yoti 
wilt  have  the  opportunity  of  disgracing 
yourself  and  your  friends  more  than 
you  have  ulrciit  Jy  done.  Vou  shall  be 
placed  in  a  situation  where  I  know 
yoti  will  be  safe,  Hnd  have  no  further 
upjiort unity  of  uctinor  in  the  deceitful 
niiinner  yoti  have  lately  done." 

A  fortnight  after  this  conversation 
Eleanor  Armstrong  was  installed  in 
Mi*s  Toogood's  seminary  as  under 
teacher. 

Before  my  heroine  quitted  Borro- 
daile Park,  tihe  had  received  a  letter 
from  her  lover,  full  of  pasdonate  pro* 
testations  of  unalterable  love,  and  en* 
treaties  that  she  would  write  to  him 
while  he  remained  at  the  little  German 
village  where  he  nurposed  passing  some 
weeks.  She  had  done  so,  and  waited 
ddy  after  day  in  anxious  expectation 
of  a  reply*  None  arrived,  however, 
and  she  wns  compelled  to  leave  the 
roof  of  I^ady  Borrodaile  without  re» 
ceiving  any  assurance  tliat  Sir  Philip 
was  aware  of  her  intended  change  of 
residence,  or  the  harsh  treatment  which 
compelled  her  to  the  step  she  wai 
taking*.  Should  she  write  again?  It 
was  a  long  struggle  between  pri<le  and 
love  before  she  could  prevail  on  herself 
so  to  do  ;  but  at  length  another  epistle 
was  written  and  despatched.  Weeks 
passed  by,  still  no  letter  came  ;  and  at 
length  the  high  spirit  began  to  droop 
and  the  light  heart  to  despond.  He 
must  be  ill — he  must  be  de^id»  or — no| 
be  could  not  have  forgotten  her  I 

But  even  that  bitterest  possibilit/ 
seemed  fixed  on  her  belief,  when,  on 
taking  np  a  newspaper  %tblch  had 
wonderfully  found  its  way  throngh  the 
outer  barriers  of  Miss  Toogood's  estab* 
lishment,  she  read  an  announcement  of 
Sir  Philip  Borrodaile's  arrival  from  tho 
continent,  and  farther  on  a  mysterioui 
on  dtt  respecting  a  projected  union  be- 
tween himself  and  a  certain  Lady 
Honoria  M-  -  ,  with  whose  family  he 
bad  Ibrmed  an  accjuaintancc  in  Italy, 
and  with  whom  he  had  returned  to 
England,  1  need  not  dwell  on  the 
violence  of  such  a  shock  to  poor 
Eleanor*8  feelings*  She  had  a  long 
and  severe  illnefs,  and  for  weeks  small 
hopes  were  entertained  that  she  would 
survive.  But  a  sound  constituliou  and 
an  elastic  ejnrit  will  bear  up  marvel- 
lously through  heavy  troubles,  and 
revive  again  and  again  from  bitter 
mental  sull'i^ring,  Eleanor  Armstrong 
had  a  truly  affectionate  heart,  and  she 
bad  loved  witb  all  the  warmth  and 
entbusiasoi  of  which  such  o  oot 
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capable  ;  but  still  she  was  not  the  girl 
to  die  oflove,  or  resolve  to  be  miserable 
because  she  had  known  disappointment, 
especially  when  she  remembered  that 
the  object  of  her  attachment  had  proved 
himself  unworthy  of  it.  She  rallied 
her  pride  and  her  spirit — called  in  the 
blessed  aids  of  religion  and  reason, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  lovely  under- 
teacher  was  as  lovely  as  erer.  There 
was,  perhaps,  a  little  more  thought  on 
her  brow,  a  little  more  tenderness  in 
her  smile — but  she  was  once  more  able 
to  perform  her  duties  with  attention 
and  energy,  and  her  cheerful  resigna- 
tion and  unrepining  content  won  her 
the  love  and  respect  of  every  being 
near  her  whose  heart  was  not  utterly 
sheathed  in  the  frost  of  selfishness. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  if  Sir  Philip 
Borrodaile  had  crossed  her  path  no 
more  she  would  in  time  have  conquered 
the  lingerings  of  attachment  towards 
him  which  would  sometimes  rebel  in 
her  hearty  and  even  might  at  some 
future  day  have  practically  proved  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  love  more  than 
once.  I  say  this  might  have  happened, 
but  the  fates  (in  compassion  to  the 
romantic  portion  of  my  readers)  had 
ordered  otherwise,  and  Eleanor  Arm- 
strong was  doomed  to  remain  a  heroine 
after  the  most  approved  fashion. 

Perhaps  Sir  Philip  may  be  forgiven 
for  not  answering  Eleanor's  letters, 
when  it  is  explained  that  he  never 
received  them,  and,  moreover,  was  as 
fully  convinced  of  her  faithlessness  as 
she  was  of  his.  Lady  Borrodaile  had 
managed  to  intercept  the  first  of  these 
missives,  and  the  last  did  not  reach 
the  village  to  which  it  was  addressed 
until  the  traveller  had  quitted  it  for 
another  resting-place.  True,  he  had 
left  orders  that  any  letter  arriving  after 
his  departure  should  be  immediately 
forwarded  to  him  ;  but  the  postmaster 
was  absent,  and  the  postmaster's  wife 
put  the  letter  in  her  huge  pocket, 
where  it  lay,  amongst  a  curious  chaos 
of  other  matters,  for  a  full  week,  and 
then,  in  her  fright  at  having  caused 
its  delay,  the  worthy  Froiv  committed 
it  to  the  flames.  Sir  Philip,  unable  to 
account  for  his  fair  one*s  silence,  wan- 
dered restlessly  from  place  to  place, 
and  at  length  received  a  letter  from 
his  venerable  parent,  entreating  him  to 
return  home,  and  informing  him  that 
Miss  Armstrong  had  chosen  to  quit 
Borrodaile  Park,  but  that  she  would 
not  pain  him  by  detailing  any  parti- 
culars of  the  affair  until  his  return. 
The  baroDct  had  contracted  an  ac- 


quaintance, while  on  the  continent, 
with  an  English  nobleman,  to  whose 
party  he  speedily  attached  himself,  and 
with  them  returned  to  England.  His 
mother  was  delighted  at  this  accidentt 
for  the  family  of  the  aforesaid  nobleman 
was  an  ancient  one,  and  his  estates 
large,  and  she  allowed  to  herself  that 

the   Earl  of  V ^'s   only  daughter 

might  be  almost  a  suflRciently  good 
match  for  the  heir  of  Borrodaile  Park. 
It  was  at  her  instigation  that  a  news* 
paper  paragraph  had  insinuated  the 
probability  of  such  a  marriage,  and 
bv  her  direction  that  the  paper  was 
placed  in  the  way  of  Eleanor  Arm- 
strong. To  her  son  she  was  all  warmth 
and  affection.  The  untruths  respectin{f 
Eleanor's  conduct,  which  she  rather 
hinted  at  than  expressed,  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  lead  Sir  Philip  to  suppose 
that  his  betrothed  had  acted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  place  an  eternal  bar 
betwixt  them.  She  described  Eleanor's 
departure  from  her  protection  as  en- 
tirely her  own  spontaneous  deed,  and 
even  denied  any  knowledge  of  her 
residence  or  situation.  But  Sir  Philip 
clung  Ions:  and  obstinately  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  early  love ;  and  it  was 
only  on  the  very  eve  of  his  twenty- 
fifth  birthday  that  his  mother  extracted 
from  him  a  consent  to  pay  a  lougw 
delayed  visit  to  the  Earl  of  V  -^ 
and  if  he  should  find  Lady  Honoria 
still  as  favourably  disposed  towards 
him  as  she  once  seemed  to  be,  to 
offer  her  his  hand.  For  this  purpose 
he  went  to  London.  Lady  Borrodaile 
had  no  fears  respecting  the  possibility 
of  his  meeting  with  Eleanor,  for  her 
obsequious  confidante^  Miss  'Toogood* 
was  carefully  apprised  of  Sir  Philip's 
intended  journey,  and  had  orders  to 
keep  her  fair  inmate  pretty  close  during^ 
his  stay  in  town.  Great  was  the  sur- 
prise of  Miss  Toogood  when  a  gentle- 
man called  at  the  **  establishment,"  and 
demanded  an  instant  and  private  inter- 
view with  Miss  Armstrong.  Greater 
still  was  her  consternation  when,  on 
entering  the  drawing-room  half  an  hour 
afterwards  in  an  agony  of  uncontrollable 
curiositv,  the  gentleman  announced  him- 
self as  ^ir  Philip  Borrodaile.  Greatest 
of  all  was  the  anger  of  his  lady  mother 
when  she  was  informed  of  the  frustra- 
tion of  her  schemes  I 

A  fortnight  after  his  memorable  visit 
to  the  exhibition,  Sir  Philip  Borrodaile 
kept  his  twenty-fifth  birthday.  In  three 
months  more  a  bridal  party  stood  before 
the  altar  of  St.  George's,  Hanorer- 
square.     Sir  Philip    Bonodaile  wu 
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the  bridegroom,  a  bishop  pronounced 
the  blessing,  I  gfave  away  the  bride, 
and  thnt  bride  was  Eleanor  ArmsLrong, 
The  portrait,  which  [>layi  so  con- 
ipicQOUS  a  pari  in  this  fkithFul  njrra- 
tive,  atill  hang?  in  the  pailery  of  Rorro- 
daile  Paik,  There  are  md\iy  othera 
around  it  by  far  worthier  hands  than 
ijjine— -pictures,   for    which    hundreds 


atid  tbou5*inds  haire  been  refused — 
picturps,  that  have  raUcd  the  envy  tif 
half  the  coniitiisseuj's  in  Europe — but 
there  is  not  one  which  the  ni»i&ier  so 
dearly  prizes  us  that  which  made  ita 
de&rit  at  Sumerset  Hatise  in  tlip  humble 
character  of  the  '*  Portrait  of  a  young" 
lady;' 


HALF-A-DOZEN    VOLiiMES  OF  VERSE. 


1.  SfARTACtTB. 

2.  The  Catmedbal  Bell. 

3.  Selma. 


4.  loKATTA. 

5.  The  RKtan  of  LocicRrN, 
G.  The  Devoted  One. 


Would  that  the  public  was  more  ali?e  to  the  obligations  conferred  on  it  by 
critics,  and  duly  appreciated  their  labours  and  their  triab  I  for  then,  in  plkice  of 
being  so  often  reviled  as  u  virulent  and  gracclesj  race,  constitutionaUy  captious, 
irould  they  be  designated  by  the  meeter  language  of  gratitude  and  admiration* 
dearly  earned,  as  in  very  deed  it  irt,  by  their  signal  probaiiona  of  putieuce.  their 
keen  encounters  with  secret  yearnings,  and  their  arduous  o'ennustering  of  rebel- 
lious faculties  to  some  repulsive  end* 

Something  to  this  effect  have  we  just  now  reproachfully  muttered  to  ourselves, 
as  turning,  something  wearily,  from  the  conscientious  perusal  of  a  submitlod  vo- 
Junie,  to  trim  our  nightly  lamp»  our  eye  has  fallen  upon  a  little  pyramid  of  pub- 
lications, silently,  yet  solicitously  awaiting  that  adjudication  on  which  their  lease 
of  life  is  so  muinly  to  depend.  But  yet,  we  confess,  our  occasional  feelings  of 
distaste  are  strongly  moderated  by  the  whisperings  of  self-approval,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  wide  utiHty,  and  consequent  dignity,  of  our  vocation,  and  conlein- 
plate,  for  u  moment,  the  disasters  thai  would  ensue  were  a  simultaneous  surispen- 
■ion  of  our  labours  to  take  place — the  restrictive  sluices  of  letters  to  be  raised,  and 
free  admission  given  to  the  muddy  tides  that  roll,  ceaseless  and  sluggish,  from  a 
thousand  unnoted  quarters,  and  between  which  and  the  submersion  of  the  lovely 
fields  of  Jiterature,  it  is  our  boast  to  stand  an  incorruptible  and  saving  barrier. 
Criticism^  then,  however  it  may  stir  the  spleen  of  the  small  among  the  "  irri- 
table race,"  will  ever  appropriate  the  suffrages  of  the  targe-minded  and  judicious, 
who  feel  that,  were  its  surveillance  to  ceaae,  national  taste,  as  such,  would  de- 
cline into  meanness  and  perversity  ;  and  general  literature,  with  occusional  ex* 
ceptioDs,  take  that  character  of  shallowness  and  cotnpliunce,  poverty  and  care- 
Icftsness,  slightness  and  showincss,  which,  in  this  altered  condition  of  things^ 
would  suit  public  requirements  as  well,  and  private  Indolence  much  better,  than 
a  more  thoughtful  and  laborious  impress.  Periodical  criticism,  to  which  we 
more  especially  allude,  with  the  necessity  which  is  its  parent,  is  altogether  of  a 
modern  dale,  and,  in  ita  rise  and  progress,  has  strikingly  exempliiled  one  of  the 
cardinal  muxims  of  economics,  which*  indeed,  as  the  supply  is  measuredly  aug- 
menting with  the  demand,  still  continues  in  process  of  illustration.  Formerly, 
authors  were  neitlier  so  prolific  nor  so  numerous  as  at  present,  for  they  wrote 
from  the  inward  impulse  of  genius,  and  not  fiom  the  artificial  stimulants  of 
worldly  gain  or  vanity.     Studying 

**  The  lofty  means  to  bo  for  ever  known  ; 
And  make  the  ages  yet  to  come  their  own," 

ihey  were  content  to  lavish  the  energies  of  a  lifetime  upon  the  elaboration  of 
iome  great  work  which,  proposed  to  themselves  In  the  eunshine  of  youth,  waa 
hardly  finished  amid  the  shadows  of  old  age.  They  wrote  not  for  contemporary 
applause, — for,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  was  not  to  be  contemplated  i 
mot  for  gilded  tokens  of  the  world's  approval, — for  they  saw  their  predecessors 
and  their  compeers  "  hinguisiiing  for  lack  of  carnal  sustenance  i'  but  they  medi* 
fated  on  the  grent  exemplars  of  ancient  times — a  fire  within  was  kindled — ^they 
looked  beyond  the  cloudy  envelopment  of  the  present — they  burned  to  win  that 
award  from  distant  posterity  which  their  darkened  coevals  denied  ;  and,  wi 
the  ikith  and  the  encouragement  of  lomelhing  like  prophetic  mstiact,  they  c< 
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secrated  their  energies  to  the  completion  of  some  great  memorial  which  might 
carry  thcirname  into  far  futurity,  and,  in  the  contemplated  acquisition  of  this  un* 
dyini^  inheritance,  they  spent  their  lives  in  unmurmuring  patience,  and  met  their 
deaths  in  unfaltering  hope.  Multa  dieiy  et  multa  litura^  prolonged  attention  and 
minute  revision  were  practised  and  avowed  :  nor  do  we  find  any  making  boastful 
mention  of  th(;ir  fruitfulness,  or  their  facility ;  but  rather  adducing  the  length  of 
time  and  amount  of  labour  expended  on  a  work,  in  presumptive  proof  of  its 
merit,  and  deprecation  of  severity.  But,  as  Moliere's  physician  says,  ntni9 
avons  change  tout  cela,  in  these  days  of  ouick  production,  and  (let's  be  thankful 
for  it)  as  speedy  evanescence.  The  modern  author  has  caught  the  fickle  and 
restless  spirit  of  his  age,  detests  the  toil  whose  retribution  is  remote,  and,  for 
his  feverish  and  fitful  span,  reads,  (quere?)  and  writes,  and  publishes — scintillates, 
and  frets,  and  flutters,  and  then  disappears— yor  ay^  :  he  has  had  his  opportunity 
— he  has  scattered  his  seed — it  has  sprung  up,  fructified,  and  perished,  and  he 
and  it  alike  are  soon  lost  to  sight  and  memory. 

In  former  times,  moreover,  men  of  talent  were  generally  content  to  excel  in  a 
few,  and  those  kindred,  pursuits,  and  rarely  aimed  at  the  combination  of  acquire- 
ments whieh,  if  not  in  themselves  incongruous,  were  yet  so  in  relation  to  man's 
limited  comprehension  and  fugitive  existence  ;  and  the  palpable  result  is,  that 
in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  in  all  intellectual  avocations,  indeed — save  physical 
science,  a  vast  exception,  we  allow — in  poetry,  oratory,  and  the  fine  arts,  thej' 
are  easily  our  masters  ;  and  this  attributable,  not  to  higher  native  talent  or 
peculiar  extrinsic  advantages,  but  solely  to  their  steady  and  unswerving  dedica- 
tion to  such  objects  as,  united  in  their  tendencies,  neither  distracted  by  their 
number  nor  jarred  by  their  diversity.  But,  now-a-days,  a  man  of  parts,  to  win 
and  enjoy  the  name  and  privileges  from  his  contemporaries — a  lure  which,  placed, 
as  it  is,  within  their  reach,  few  have  firmness  to  withstand,  and  from  the  disss* 
trous  influence  of  which  their  predecessors  were  comparatively  exempt— most 
be  showily  furnished  at  every  point,  and  possess  as  many  aspects  as  a  Hindoo 
deity  to  suit  the  various  phases  of  life.  To  be  "  wit,  statesman,  poet,  orator 
combined,"  will  not  half  suffice.  He  must  be  a  **  fine  gentleman** — of  modish 
and  unreproachable  presence — fit  to  discourse,  now,  on  the  quadrature  of  tha 
circle — and,  now,  on  the  almost  equally  mysterious  combination  of  cuts  which 
goes  to  a  coat  comme  il  faut^  (vide  Bulwer's  **  Pelham**  for  a  disquisition  on  the 
subject) — profound  and  frivolous — light  and  reflective — erudite  and  superficial; 
fit  to  fisrure  with  distinction  as  an  elegant  in  some  eclectic  circle,  or  exhibit^ 
with  credit,  as  a  philosopher  in  some  grave  convention,  or  conjoin  both  charae« 
ters  with,  haply,  half-a-dozen  others,  in  some  of  those  modem  medleys  'ydeped 
'*  reunions,"  which  the  hybrid  taste  of  the  current  era  has  called  for  and  accom- 
plished. But  this  is  not  all :  the  number  of  his  pursuits  and  graces  must  yet  ba 
multiplied  fully  to  see  how  the  dissipation  of  power  accounts  for  the  paucity  of 
the  elements  of  permanence  in  his  productions  ;  for,  if  he  would  achieve  and 
maintain  a  high  repute,  he  must  have  advanced  some  way  id  every  walk  of 
knowledge,  be  familiar  with  its  chief  features,  and  qualified  to  sketch  them  from 
memory  at  will — not  selecting  his  materials  as  subordinate  to  some  great  and 
paramount  end,  but  merely  accumulating,  for  their  own  sakes,  a  mutifarioos 
assortment  of  facts  which  stick  barren  and  mutually  unaccommodating  in  his 
mind  as  they  were  stowed  in,  administering,  *tis  true,  to  temporary  convenienee, 
character,  and  vanity,  but  not  to  composite  and  enduring  beauty,  vigour,  and 
vitality. 

It  is  in  this  wide  distribution  of  finite  faculties  and  conseauent  absence  of 
attention  to  specific  courses,  we  are  to  find  the  main  cause  or  our  declension, 
although  co-operative  reasons  may  be  readiljr  assigned,  such  as  the  exhaustion 
of  many  subjects,  which  deadens  the  sinews  of  authoiship,  freshness,  and  inven- 
tion, and — to  name  another  less  noticed,  but,  in  our  mind,  more  influential— 4ha 
prodigiously  augmented,  and  still  augmenting,  number  of  publications,  whlcb« 
while  it  whets  the  appetite  for  mere  abstract  novelty  irrespective  of  its  nature, 
causes  every  new  work  to  be  hailed  with  the  indifference  of  satiety,  or  with  such 
poor  and  passing  applause  as  is  impotent  to  spur  the  indolent,  the  vain,  tha 
indigent,  the  spurious  among  writers,  to  efibrts  more  difficult  and  tedious,  while 
they  are  less  specious  and  remunerative.  It  is  not  the  most  meritorious  work 
which  wins  the  largest  share  of  present  patronage,  and  the  mass  of  literary  mei^ 
viewing  the  embarkation  of  their  intellectual  weahh  much  as  a  greedy  broker 
an  iaYcstmeat  in  the  stocks,  prefer  a  speculation  whicb»  eauly  pcKfiMttd^  wUl 
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also  pay  well  m^  fip«ediiy,  to  one  w]iicb»  with  a  krger  and  more  laborlout  oullajr^ 
aiTords  do  better  prospect  of  a  palpable  return* 

<*  Soma  spnrklini;^,  nbowy  thing,  gat  up  in  lm«t«» 

BnlliHnt  Find  H^liC.  will  oitcli  Ihe  passing  taste* 

Tlie  truly  great,  tlio  genuine^  the  sublime, 

Wins  its  slovr  h  ny  In  silence ;  and  thti  bardp 

Unnotictid  lmi|r,  receives  i'rom  after'time 

The  imperishable  wreath,  hii  best,  his  sole  reward  T 

Impartial  crUieism  maylarj^cly  alleviate,  but,  under  the  circumstances^  we  ar* 
free  to  todmit,  caouot  aiiogetber  countervail  the  evil  influences  which  ure  tbua 
at  work  upon  the  author's  Vtinity,  his  necessities,  or  his  world lincss,  to  reduce 
him,  desjiito  hia  own  iinpulse*,  into  slavish  cuoipliunce  with  the  low-pitched 
tastes  of  the  livin":  gi;rjer«tion — tastes  which,  be  it  reaiembered,  his  own  con* 
ces:>ions  only  tend  to  degrdde — thoSt  viith  a  just  rctributioi],  augmenting  the 
meanness  and  severity  ot  hi*  self-selected  thraldom.  We  have  justly  spoken 
in  the  innss,  for  there  are  still,  '*  Faithful  among  the  fiLtthless,^'  a  few  nobler  und 
more  self-denying  spirits  who  rise  superior  to  templaiions  which,  in  their  eiist- 
ing  dfgree,  are  pecuiidr  tn  the  age,  and,  relying  on  the  encouraj^emeuta  and 
jif  Iding  to  the  impulsea  of  their  own  genius,  ever  direct  it  to  those  "  specu- 
lalive  heights"  whence  U  can  look  **  far  adown  the  strcEim  of  time,"  and,  in 
the  foresi^fht  of  future  homage,  find  a  generous  quickcner  ibr  its  ins  pi  ration'-^ 
a  n>ore  than  sufBeient  sntkice  for  its  wrongs. 

But  we  must  not  pursue  these  reflections  too  far,  ho«*ever  incidental  Ihej 
may  be  even  to  a  cnrt^ory  note  of  literatnie,  much  raore  to  the  minuter  survey  of 
a  reviewer,  on  whdse  attention  the  condition  of  letters  and  its  causes  press  them- 
selves with  peculiar  frequency  and  force.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  from  the 
general  topic  to  our  present  narrower  and  more  specific  task,  premising — what 
if  not  always  borne  in  mind^ — that  a  reviewer's  verdict  Is,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
the  result  of  two  reference?,  stron^^eror  weaker  according  to  circumstances  j  the 
one  to  the  standard  of  abstract  excellence ;  the  other  to  the  state  of  contem- 
porary literature  j  which  elementa  of  opinion,  wliether  eipressed  or  latent,  must 
be  kept  in  view  by  those  who  would  rightly  apprecidte  the  sentence  of  censure 
or  commendation  uhich  may  be  passed.  Thus,  the  measure  of  praise,  due  and 
given  to  rnuny  a  work,  is  ofien  consequent  on  a  comparative  eBiimate  with  the 
common-[dace  character  of  its  contemporaries,  and  not  on  its  rebtion  to  the 
immutable  criterion  of  merit— as  wtf  popularly  calculate  the  elevation  of  a  hill 
from  its  superiority  to  neighbouring  objects,  rather  than  from  its  position  in 
regdrd  to  a  universally  true  and  unchanging  level.  The  superabundant  and 
ceaseless  issues  from  the  press  rendering  special  notices  of  an  impracticable ; 
feigning,  for  the  moment,  such  to  be  desirable,  we  would  essay  to  cull  from  the 
current  stock,  in  some  particular  line,  such  samples,  and  confer  on  each  such 
comment  as  may  serve, />ro  tanto,  to  place  our  readers  in  a  position  for  adjudi- 
cating on  the  state  of  letters  in  the  selected  department.  On  the  present 
occasion  we  have  beevi  obliged  to  combine  in  one  fasctculut,  works  which, 
pf*rhaps,  a  stringent  regard  to  relative  fitness  would  have  kept  asunder  ;  but 
the  untowardne^s  of  collocation,  if  any,  and  the  brevity  of  the  several  notieeSf 
And  their  defence  in  the  narrowness  of  our  space  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  our  claimants.  Their  distinctive  characters  are  such  as  to  defy  any  thjny 
like  a  decent  amalgamailoQ»  ttnd  wc,  therefore,  preseot  them  tcriatlm  as  chance 
decides. 

ftFARTACUS-*— THE  CA*rUKDItAL  BELL.f 


It  will  not  be  denied  that,  while  the 
writer  who  looLs  to  win  a  wreath  in 
this  essentially  noble,  but  most  diflicult, 
species  of  composition,  proposes  to  him- 
telf  an  object  worthy  of  the  ytty  highest 


powers,  he,  at  the  same  time,  incurf 
chances  of  failure  more  formidable  and 
imminent  than — with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions— are  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  other 
walk  of  literature*     Witness  the  boot- 


•  Spnrtacui — a  Tragedy  in  Fiva  Acts. 
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f  The  Cathedral  Bell— a   Tragedy. 
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less  efforts  of  many  oF  our  proudest 
names — the  many  beautiful  creations 
which,  despite  the  attractive  freshness 
and  colouring  of  genius,  are  yet  dra- 
matic hut  in  style  and  structure — 
theoretic,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  in 
essence  and  effect ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  numberless  and  fast-fading  produc- 
tions of  minor,  but  respectable,  minds, 
whose  vaulting  ambition  has  spurred 
them  to  attempt  the  feat  but  only  to 
fail  therein.  This  consideration,  while 
it  multiplies  the  attractions  of  a  triumph, 
should  likewise  mitigate  the  mortifica- 
tion of  a  defeat,  as  it  shows  that  a  man 
may  be  talented,  erudite,  tasteful,  and 
accomplished — a  competent  candidate 
for  many  a  species  of  intellectual  fame, 
and  yet  lack  that  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
and  temperament  which,  superadded  to 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  is  necessary  to  achieve  dramatic 
distinction.  It  is  one,  moreover,  which, 
in  charityof  spirit,  we  would  strenuously 
commend  to  the  adoption  of  every  luck- 
less aspirant  in  this,  aud,  indeed,  in  all 
other  lines ;  as  it  will  conduct  to  the 
consolatory  conclusion  that  he,  in  com- 
mon with  many  great  men,  has  merely 
viistaken  his  line,  and  that,  had  he  taken 
a  different  course,  he  might  have  accom- 
plished notable  things  as  well  as  they. 
And,  to  prolong  the  complacency  con- 
sequent on  this  reflection,  we  would, 
still  further,  advise  them,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  to  acquiesce  in  this  easy  and 
grateful  generality,  and  abstinently  for- 
bear to  contract  its  limits,  or  dissipate 
its  indistinctness,  by  resumed  attempts 
to  discover  the  niche  in  letters  which 
nature  has  fitted  them  to  fill. 

As  the  result  of  one  of  the  **  fortuitous 
mistakes"  thus  innocently  perpetrated, 
we  must  unhesitatingly  rank  the  produc- 
tion now  before  us  :  and,  judging  from 
its  deserts,  would,  we  confess,  albeit  in 
depreciation  of  our  critical  sagacity, 
have  probably  informed  the  author  that 
he  imd  wandered  into — to  him — an 
altogether  hopeless  track,  did  not  a 
subsequent  composition  of  his — which 
wcshall  presently  notice — supply  strong 
hope  that  he  was,  in  truth,  the  unit 
Mhich  we  have  providently  excepted 
from  every  decade  of  unfortunate  es- 
sayists. 

As  to  the  subject  of  the  play  before 
us,  considered  absolutely,  none  can 
impugn  its  fitness  for  the  tragic  writer, 
however  strongly  they  may  condemn 
the  judgment  which  has  adopted  it  in 
the  present  instance.  It  unquestionably 
possesses  capabilities  which,  developed 
by  one  equal  to  the  task,  aud  gifted 


« to  build  the  lofty  rhyme,"  might  fur- 
nish a  tragedy  fit  to  class  with  the 
noblest  our  country  has  produced.  A 
Thracian  shepherd,  a  captive  in  a 
strange  land,  stung  with  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  his  masters,  and 
pining  after  his  native  freedom,  rouses 
his  energy  to  the  great  resolution  of 
attempting  his  disenthralment,  and 
rolling  back  their  tyranny  on  his  con- 
querors. In  consequence,  he  consorts 
with  a  few  other  resolute  spirits — de- 
cides for  action — constructs  his  plans- 
strikes  a  successful  blow  for  freedom  ia 
the  arena — follows  it  up  with  splendid 
achievements  in  the  field — hurls  from 
its  "  pride  of  place"  the  eagle  of  im- 
perial Rome,  and  humbles  it  beneath 
a  shepherd's  crook — menaces  her  cities 
— routs  her  armies — shames  her  gene- 
rals— treads  upon  her  consuls ;  and 
then,  just  as  he  has  enlarged  and  metho- 
dised his  views,  as  became  a  towering 
spirit  and  a  consummate  leader,  he  is 
suddenly  arrested  in  his  high  career— 
weakened  by  a  concourse  of  mishaps- 
encountered  by  an  overwhelming  force, 
and,  when  he  finds  the  tide  of  fortune 
has  irrevocably  ebbed,  looks  for  and 
meets  upon  the  field  that  death  which 
fitly  crowns  a  hero's  life.  Does  not 
such  a  man  supply  a  theme,  and  such 
a  fate,  embracing  almost  the  widest 
extremes  of  mortal  condition  and  ex- 
hibiting its  fearful  instability,  afford 
materials  for  a  drama  which  might 
challenge  any  as  to  capacity  for  gene- 
rous sentiment,  just  adornment,  stirring 
action,  commanding  interest,  subduing 
pathos?  and  yet  no  where  does  our 
author's  impartation  of  these  qualities 
approach  the  degree  which  his  subject 
not  only  admits,  but  invites,  and,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  manner  constrains.  He 
never  displays  that  deep  and  ardent 
sensibility  essential  to  pourtraying  the 
passions  with  life-like  power.  He  never 
seems  to  become,  for  the  time,  the 
charactel'  he  describes,  and  animate 
his  scenes  with  the  strong  and  natural 
emotions  of  reality.  The  coldness  and 
dcadness  of  mere  art,  as  distinguished 
from  nature,  is  apparent  throughout : 
the  mere  writer,  and  not  the  actor,  is 
every  where  predominant :  the  glowing 
and  spontaneous  language  of  feeling 
finds,  with  him,  but  a  sorry  substitute 
in  a  frigid  and  foreign  phraseology, 
which  seems  to  owe  its  birth,  not  to 
the  hasty  spur  of  sentiment,  nor  yet  to 
the  correcter  dictate  of  reflection,  but 
rather  to  the  casual  instigations  of  what 
a  modem  metaphysician  has  styled  the 
principle  of  simple  suggestion^  as  con* 
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Btdercd  apart  from  some  leipiingr  in- 
fluence. If.  amidst  complex  iind  per- 
vftdiii^  flintts,  it  were  det^irubk*  to  dis- 
ting^uish  what,  in  coroparisoo,  are  but 
blemishes,  it  were  easy  to  instance 
numerous  violations  of  whut  are  termed 
ihe  ttniliet — not  merely  those  of  lime 
and  pluce,  the  pre.scrvation  of  whicb, 
at  the  expeme  fj' objects  inficrejiltt/  mare 
impprtantt  is»  in  our  niindt  but  a  piece 
of  pmrrmtitm  pedantry,  but  of  that 
vhrch  is  of  real  moment,  the  unity  of 
ticiion — abounding,  as  the  dmmu  does, 
in  sentiments,  by-scenes,  supernurae- 
rary  mennf,  and  digressive  starts,  which 
bear  little  relation  to  the  catastrophe 
•ave  that  of  priority.  Nor  do  we 
relish  bis  ill- man  aged  recurrence  to 
clumsy  and  antiquated  machinery  in 
tbe  introduction  of  the  Cumceiia  sybil 
in  propria  penona,  whenever  it  suits 
hJi  wjil  or  fancied  need  ;  giving, more- 
over, a  most  ouclassicaJ,  albeit  comical, 
portrait  of  tlie  ancient  beldam,  who, 
m  bis  bands,  totally  eschews  the  folly 
of  oracular  mysticism — horrendas  am" 
haget — and  prates  away  with  anile  ease 
and  gnrrulity  ;  takes  the  air,  too,  in 
frecjuent  excursions  from  her  cave — - 
yacates  her  adytum  to  be  usurped  by 
tricksters,  and  then  flippantly  excuses 
herself  to  her  votaries  for  the  con- 
sequent mishaps,  by  informing'  them, 
forsooth,  With  most  conversational  fa- 
cility, thtit,  on  these  occasions,  "the 
wat  iiot  at  home** 

But  Willi  **  Spartacus**  we  must  have 
done.  The  author  miiy  complain,  as 
we  perceive  he  has  already  done  in 
other  cases,  of  the  absence  of  excerpts 
in  proof  of  our  opintons ;  but  in  iself- 
de fence  wc  would  remind  him  of  what 
Dr.  Jiihnsoo  said  on  a  similar  occasion 
— **  To  expunge  faults  where  there  are 
no  exceUencies  is  a  task  equally  useless 
with  that  of  the  chemist,  who  employs 
the  arts  of  separation  and  refinement 
upon  ore  in  which  no  precious  metal 
is  contained  to  reward  his  operaHoiis.'* 
Htiving  disposed  of  this  unpleasant 
portion  of  our  duty,  we  pass  to  another, 
and,  we  are  happy  to  perceive,  jr«^<o 
queid  production  of  Mr,  Jones, 

THE  CATHEDRAL  HELL, 

which,  in  truth,  were  we  to  judge  from 
internal  eviffence  alone,  we  should  be 
slow  to  ascribe  to  the  tame  source 
with  its  predecessor,  so  advantageously 
does  it  contrast  with  it  in  every  point 
of  moment.  But  the  same  fountain  ia 
known  to  send  forth  waters  hot  and 
cold    at  different  periods  ;    braoche* 


sound  and  tainted  spring  from  tbe 
same  stock ;  children  deformed  at  id 
shapely  acknowledge  the  same  parent; 
and,  in  airreement  with  the  analogy, 
more  antitheses  in  authorship  than  we 
care  to  enumerate,  are  found  to  claim 
a  common  fatherhood*  Conformably! 
with  this,  we  grant  unity  of  parentage 
in  the  present  cases,  tliough  while  ia 
disposition,  conduct,  vi;iour,  and  vcresi- 
railitude,  the  one  is  deplorably  devoid 
of  merit,  the  other,  in  all  these  pointi»' 
possesses  claims  on  our  approval  to 
which  we  readily  accede.  It  enjoys 
throughout  considerable  power  of  at- 
traction, judiciously  disposed,  and,  in 
consequence,  securing  and  augmenting 
our  interest  as  the  plot  thickens  to  its 
consummation  ;  while  a  solid  substra- 
tum, if  we  except  a  few  flaws,  under- 
lies, sustains,  ana  combines  the  whole* 
In  the  interval  of  composition,  which  a 
prefatory  notice  would  lead  us  to  think 
considerable,  the  author's  powers  have 
evidently  made  a  great  stretch,  and  his 
taste  and  judgment  become  disciplined 
and  confirmed — so  much  more  do  true 
conception  and  apt  development — ^so 
much  more  do  closeness,  equality,  and 
energy  of  thought  and  diction  distin- 
guish his  present  performance.  The 
prevalent  sentiment  is  strong  and 
spirited — the  style  nervous  and  suitable 
— the  entire  composition  of  a  warm 
and  generous  complexion  ;  and,  in  few 
instances  does  he  exhibit,  as  formerly, 
an  ineffective  stntiuing  after  a  tone  of 
elevation  to  which  he  is  unequal,  but 
generally  copes  with  his  subject  as 
fully  ade<|uate  to  it,  and  moves  with 
ease  and  safety  in  that  "middle  range/' 
from  wiiich,  we  doubt  not,  he  may,  in 
time,  successfully  "  imp  his  wing**  for 
a  loftier  6ight. 

The  time  of  the  play  is  during  the 
wars  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Saracens.  Its  scene  is  Saragossa,  whicb 
is  closely  beleagucd  by  FraHccsco»  a 
renegade  and  leader  of  the  Moorisb 
ftjrces  J  but  which,  under  the  skilful 
and  uncompromising  governorship  of 
Sebtaiinn,  still  maintains  a  stubborn 
though  difficult  defence.  In  tins  con- 
dition of  things  Chnd'tOf  Sebastian's 
aon,  with  more  impetuosity  than  pru- 
dence^ 

"  G«tt  H^rrot)  f  ta  htirte  nt  dead  of  ntfrHt 
And  with  a  choten  f*iw,  Ma  firtoMt  rriendi, 
Tri(?4  ft  most  dnpvrftte  ODS^t  to  bre&k  ttirouf  1i 
Tlii^  point  deeoi'd  wf  ftkcit  of  %h*  endrcling^ 
Hnos  i** 

but,  &iliog  In  bia  tpmted  enterprise,  if 
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captured  by  the  relentless  renegade* 
and  condemned  to  die  by  torture, 

"  Ere  set  of  sun  upon  the  morrow," 

unless,  meanwhile,  the  cUy  be  surren- 
dered. Envoys  are  despatched  to  an- 
nounce the  alternatives  to  Sebastian, 
A  strugg^le  between  his  affection  to  his 
son  and  his  fidelity  to  his  sovereign 
ensues,  but  is  speedily  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter  :  he  keenly  rebukes 
the  bearer  of  the  dishonourable  pro- 
posal, and  remands  them  to  Francesco 
with  the  offer,  instead,  of  a  ransom  in 
gold  of  untold  value.  They  declare 
Its  utter  futility,  and  depart  Herodia^ 
Sebastian's  wife,  with  wnom  a  mother's 
love  is  paramount,  inclines  to  listen  to 
the  terms,  and  eagerly  but  idly  entreats 
her  sterner  husband's  acquiescence. 
She  with  Octavia  her  daughter,  are 
present  at  this  and  the  preceding 
Scene,  where,  as  yet  ignorant  of  Fran- 
cesco's ruthless  resolution,  and  con- 
fident in  the  redeeming  power  of 
wealth,  they  collect  their  respective 
stores  of  jewellery  to  swell  the  sum, 
furnishing  a  conjuncture  so  well  con- 
ceived and  so  justly  managed  that,  had 
we  space,  we  would  gladly  yield  to  the 
temptation  and  transcribe  it  Ricardos, 
an  officer  of  note  among  the  besieged, 
but  in  heart  a  traitor,  having  been  re- 
jected in  his  suit  for  Octavia's  hand, 
resolves  to  apply  this  crisis  to  his 
benefit ;  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  in- 
terview with  his  mistress,  in  which  he 
seeks  to  engage  her  to  his  wishes,  in 
the  event  of  his  saving  her  brother's 
life,  passes  to  Francesco's  camp,  and 
pledges  himself  to  betray  the  town 
forthwith,  if  assured  of  the  surrender 
of  Octavia  to  what  are  now  the  united 


cravings  of  his  passion  and  his  pride. 
As  the  renegade  is  readily  closing  with 
the  conditions,  they  are  broken  in  upon 
by  Herodid,  who,  foiled  in  her  efforts 
to  overcome  her  husband's  fidelity— 
for  the  breach  of  which  the  clamours 
of  the  starving  townsmen  might  supply 
a  ready  pretest — now  hastens  to  Fran- 
cesco to  tr^  the  power  of  a  mother*! 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  Claudio.  He 
still,  however,  abides  '.by  his  former 
terms,  and,  working  on  the  love  and 
terror  of  a  distracted  parent,  at  length 
engages  her  in  Ricardos*  compact,  on 
the  warrant  of  life  and  safety  to  herself 
and  friends ;  and,  in  proof,  transfers  hit 
signet  She  is  now  admitted  to  Clau* 
dio's  prison ;  but  their  interview,  though 
dramatic  enough,  possesses,  neverthe- 
less, considerably  less  power  than  pre- 
tension. Simultaneously  with  this, 
Sebastian,  with  a  body  of  veterans^ 
resolves  to  attempt  a  rescue  of  his  son 
by  night,  or,  failing  in  that,  reap  his 
revenge  at  least.  Francesco  is  apprised 
of  his  intention  by  a  spy,  and,  benefit- 
ing by  his  absence,  through  the  aid  of 
Ricardos,  enters  the  town,  and  closes 
the  gate  upon  its  governor.  Sebastian 
discovers  his  error,  and, 

"  like  a  lion  from  hli  i«n 

Shot  out,  and  inafflng  itrangert  in  hit  lair*** 

speedily  returns,  and,  furiously  anault- 
ing  the  gate,  while  the  Moorish  foree 
is  galled  by  the  remaining  ganison 
within,  happily  regains  an  entrance. 
The  renegade  rallies  his  routed  trooj^ 
before  the  Cathedral,  and  he  and 
Sebastian  meet  each  other  face  to  faee. 
The  following  describes  the  eucam- 
stauces  of  their  encounter  :•* 


'*  Fran. — Stand  to  your  ground  I  we  here,  at  least,  havs 
To  fight  unhampered  ;  je  are  not  the  men 
1  took  ye  for,  to  yield  him  up  the  gate. 
Because,  forsooth,  the  narrow  way  forbade 
Fair  elbow-room  to  fight,  and  brought  you  knoeks 
From  wallf  and  house-tops,  like  a  storm  of  bail  — 
Is  not  my  head  as  precious  to  me,  slaves ! 
At  any  man's  among  you  ?     Yet  did  I 
Put  this  my  breast's  defence  above  my  ears. 
And,  shrinking,  cry,  as  ye  did,  *  back,  aback  ?' 
Whose  is  to  command,  to  cry  '  aback,' 
Or  •  On,  on,  on,*  and  be  obey'd,  but  mine  ? 
Ob !  I  could  gnash  my  teeth  for  very  shame  t 
Ye  lost  me  by  your  cowardice  this  chance. 
This  vantage  of  all  vantagesi—his  doors 
Made  fast  against  our  enemy,  and  we 
Snug  in  his  bold,  to  mock  him  through  the  bars. 

(  TrumpetSf  shouts,  and  tumult  in  tke  dkitwu,) 
Ay  I  they  have  cause  to  shout :  now  clench  your  an&i^ 
Serry  your  ranks,  and  summon  all  your  powers ; 


And  for  their  shouts  that  riot  in  your  sHiunsy 
I'ap  blood  enough  to  wash  that  shame  awaj. 
Stand  to  the  shock  like  men  1  the  Christians  coUaA ! 
Stand  !  for  your  Prophet,  stand ! 

(S^aatian  comes  up  with  sueeoun,) 

Seb. — Stand  back,  ye  gallant  hearts  I  this  prey  is  mine. 
And  God,  in  mercy,  gives  it  to  my  sword. 
Now,  if  for  guilt  so  measureless  as  thine, 
Thou  would*st  ask  pardon,  not  of  roe,  but  Hearen, 
Brief  be  thine  agony  of  prayer,  thy  cry 
To  One,  perchance,  may  hear  thee  !     I  am  old, 
6ut  neTer  was  my  prime  age  half  so  strong, 
To  tear  a  rogue's  heart  from  his  bloody  corp8#» 
As  I  am  grown  in  looking  on  the  worm 
Who,  in  cold  blood,  had  purposed  to  destroy 
The  paragon  of  youths — my  son,  my  child  ! 

Fran, — Now,  lack  thy  wind. 

Sgb — For  Ood  !  and  for  my  «hild  1 

(Seb,  rushes  on  furiously,  but  Fran,  fights  with  caution.) 

A  Sold. — The  Renegade  is  tinine. 

Fran, — Thanks,  Christian  feoU 
You  minister  a  stimulus  for  which 
Your  chief  shall  shower  you  cunes, 

Seb Devil!  no! 

For  never  shalt  thou  *scape  to  kill  my  boy. 

Fran, — Thou,  dotard  1  let  it  paralyse  thine  arm*— 
Tve  done  him  unto  death. 

Seb, — Now,  hell  gape  wide. 
To  catch  a  soul  so  damn*d  as  never  yet 
Shriek'd  in  iU  lake  of  fire.     Thy  words,  thou  fiend ! 
Have  nerv*d  my  arm  with  frenzy's  horrid  might. 
To  sUb  thee  thro*  the  heart. 

{Seb.  runs  his  sword  through  Pran.,  aniai  Ae  itOM  Hm 
receives  his  thrust.) 

Jran.— Ha  !  ha !  thouVt  touch'd ; 
6o  join  thy  brat  that  roock'd  me. 

(Fran,  falls,  then  rises  on  one  arm,    8^,  (i  iuppdrti$ 
by  a  soldisr.) 

Seb.^Oh  !  thou  blot ! 
Thou  horrid  incarnation  !  my  ton's  blood 
Sues  God  for  thy  perdition. 

Frdn, — His  is  sealed. 
I  triumph  o'er  thee,  dotard,  and  thy  dead  ! 
For  every  pang  thou  feel'st,  ten  such  felt  he ! 

Foices— Ho  !  succours,  succours !  Claudio ! 

(  Claudio  enters  withfreik  ffMpt.) 

Seft^Do  I  live  ! 

Clau, — He  call'd  my  mother  '  traitress  ;*  for  his  lie 
I  smote  him — for  his  treason,  sow,  have  slain. 
My  new-found  succours!  take  your  leader's  word — 
Ricardos  was  a  villain.     He  is  dead. 

5e6.— Did'st  thou  not.  Renegade  ? gnash,  gnash  thy  fill, 

{Seeing  Fran,  staring  wildfy  dn  CUu,) 
Thou  murderer  in  intent,  baulk'd  of  thy  triumph ! 
I>id*st  thou  not  boast  thou  slay'dst  him  ?     Son  !  ny  lo«  f 
Look  you,  my  boy  !  Vkhat  I  have  done  to  prove. 
Old  as  I  am,  a  father's  boundless  love. 
I  feel  no  pangs,  but  joy  beyond  compare ! 
My  son !  my  son  1 

(  Totters  into  hiM  etmi.) 

Fran. — So,  my  assassin  failed  1 
Curse  on  his  recreant  hand !     Oh,  God,  the  pain ! 

Seb. — Call  on  your  Prophet,  Renegade !  *tis  I, 
Whose  son  is  sav'd,  can  bless  my  God. 

F)ran, —  And  damn. 

(  Thunder  and  lightning, ) 
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5e5.— I  die  rejoicing.     Renegade,  repent  I 
Fran, — I  do  repent  ye  *8caped  me  I     Nazarene ! 

My  adoration,  ere  the  Prophet's  creed 

Turn'd  me  apostate  from  my  father's  faith, 

And  made  amends  in  glory,  wealth,  and  power, 

I  do  disown  thee.     I  do  not  repent — 

The  Prophet  is  my  God  ! — 'tis  dark,  girl !  dark  ! 

What  art  thou  whispering,  restless  one  ? — 'tis  chill  I 

There  are  two  moons— the  stars  are  reeling  dowD» 

Again,  thou  restless  one !  oh  1  dismal  sound ! 

The  Renegade  remembers — that  is  Lell ! 

(  The  maniac*  enters  wildly.     The  Cathedral  hell  toUs.) 
Maniac — Now  is  thy  fate  fulfill'd — thy  knell  is  rung  1 

Truth  is  avenged — repent,  repent,  repent ! 

Toll,  spirits,  toll — vile  clay  to  viler  clay ! 

Dark  spirits,  toll ;  and  blessed  spirits,  pray  I 

{Staggers  off,  beckoning  hinif  andfaUs  from  iightf 
at  the  edge  of  the  distance.) 
JPran.-.-*Tis  she — 'tis  she — her  call  must  be  obey'd> 
Explicit  as  the  judgment-trump  of  doom  ! 
An  ague's  at  my  heart — a  sick,  faint  thrill, 
A  flash  upon  my  brain.     Ha  !  no  ! — so  soon  ? 

The  Renegade would he  could—  (Diet.) 

Seb, — Repent  t 
Join  me  in  prayer — again,  the  solemn  bell 
Tolls  through  the  welkin  of  its  own  accord. 
(  Theg  cross  themselves,  and  join  in  silent  devotion  ttU  the  tolling  ceases.) 

Sebastian  expires  immediately  afler,  duce  that  adaptation  in  minor  matters 
happily  unconscious  of  the  frailty  of  without  which  intrinsic  merit,  as  we 
]iis  wife,  who  just  then  re-enters  on  often  see,  is  crippled  in  its  power  ;  but 
the  scene.  Her  heart,  however,  is  this  done,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  we  en- 
broken  by  the  united  shock  of  reflec-  tertain  no  doubt  of  a  favourable  resulL 
tion  and,  present  horror,  and  vainly  Faults  and  failings  of  serious  mo« 
soothed  by  her  children,  she  soon  ment  in  microscopic  eyes,  as  well  at 
breathes  her  last  by  her  husband's  such  as  are  worthy  of  more  candid  re- 
corpsc.  prehension,  might  unquestionably  be 
A  perusal  of  the  original,  to  which  adduced  ;  but,  agreeing  in  the  main 
our  notice  may  invite,  will  satisfy  the  with  Swift,  that  '*  Criticism,  contrary 
reader  that  it  possesses  conjunctures  of  to  other  faculties  of  the  intellect,  is  ge- 
high  dramatic  point  and  excellence,  and  uerally  the  truest  and  the  best  when  it 
that — if  common  sense  may  intrude  is  the  first  result  of  the  critic's  mind— 
upon  the  mysteries  of  management —  as  fowlers  reckon  the  first  aim  for  the 
fitly  represented,  it  would  tell  with  un-  surest,  and  seldom  miss  the  mark  if 
equivocal  and  retributive  effect.  The  they  stay  not  for  the  second,"  we  gladly 
whole,  doubtless,  would  require  syper-  allow  ourselves  to  be  swayed,  unmo- 
vision  by  the  eye  of  experience  to  pro-  lested^  by  our  primary  impression. 

SELMA.t 

To  give  any  thing    like   a  detailed  limitations,  be  impracticable,  so  nnme- 

arguuient  of  this  metrical  romance,  or  rous,  adventitious,  and  diversified  are 

**  novel  in  rhyme,"  as  the  author  not  its  incidents  and  episodes.    Revelling 

unfitly  denominates  it,  would,  with  our  in  a  limitless  and  most  attractive  range, 

*  An  unfortunate  with  whom  Francesco  had  some  dark  dealings  at  some  former 
period,  and  who  is  invested  by  the  author  with  certain  mysterious  powers  of  in. 
fluence  and  locomotion,  to  deepen  the  hue  of  the  tragedy,  we  presume,  as,  in  them* 
selves,  she  and  they  are  quite  extraneous  to  the  story.  Hence  this  necessary  expla- 
nation in  a  foot-note.  With  the  same  view  it  must  be,  that  the  bell  of  the  cathedral 
above-mentioned — whence  the  title  of  the  play — is,  ever  and  anon,  made  to  toll 
most  niarvcllously  of  its  own  accord. 

f  Selma.  A  Tale  of  the  Sixth  Crusade,  London:  Smithy  Elder,  and  Co.» 
Coruhill. 
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h(*  ir»on  wfnhrieii  of  the  barussing^  re- 
»trlctionsofrc^iih*rsclii;TiU",  and,  iruin^ 
bis  idncy  awiiy  n\nm  the  win^.  freely 
follows  as  she  lemls^  wherever  capricr, 
orchaiirt',  orclmrm  dnride?*,  us  his  easy 
atjd  ever-shifliifg'  \rdge^  tcstHy. 

Sitl(>  ri'iH'reuMuin.  atit  rndinnth  imagine  Iuiieb, 
Omniiif}«rirolijUit  Inte  l<ieii,  jainque  nub  nutnii 
Ertgftur,  inmmlque  ferlt  UquvuriK  tttcti" 

But  what  by  a  more  mrtlmdical  slruc* 
til  re  I  lie  author  mi-^'ht  hiiv*;  trained  in 
di^iiiiy  and  coiidiniaaiion*  mc  ihiuk  wg 
can  p-athcr  from  hh  izcximB  he  would 
have  lost  in  fluency  and  ease  ;  tind  we 
are  content,  lliercfore,  to  receive  his 
M*ild  fertility  arnJ  gnieetld  ahmtdon  in 
lieu  nf  the  more  f>rderly,  but  tamer 
atlmctions  he  niiirbt  otheruUe  have 
conferred.  A  slender  warp  of  lact 
is.  however,  at  intervals,  introduced, 
viilh  the  aim  of  iropariiiiir  a  hislnrical 
prestige,  while  it  tu  yt^t  so  iiitt^rwoven 
with  the  rich  aufi  lu.njy-cohmred  wdi 
of  fid  ion,  as  to  cumhioe  there  with  I  he 
peciiUdr  charms  and  picture^-quenes* 
of  irreiriilLtr  romance.  It  pyrports  to 
be  a  t^le  of  the  chivulrouis  timci*  of  the 
Seventh*  C'rn^tiide,  or  that  of  the  re- 
no  win^d  Si.  Louis,  who,  shining^  alike 
in  valour  and  in  virtue',  is  with  other 
n^imes  well  Isnown  tosiory^incitleninily 
introdoced,  so  as  to  bestow  an  air  of 
verity  aijii  clevsvticm,  and  a  erlow  of 
briarhtne^i  on  tfie  poeiiu  Alhert — a 
noble  youlh  of  our  own  green  isle^ 
the  epitome  of  all  that  is  admirable  in 
knifyhlly  excellence  and  munly  piety — ^ 
is  the  hero  ;  and  serves  ag-aiiisl  the 
Infidels  with  the  Earl  of  Sabshiiry  and 
other  iHu^triaiis  English  volunteers, 
who  seek  that  fame  under  the  chivLilric 
St.  Loui^,  from  the  pursuit  of  which 
their  own  less  aspiring^  sovereign  had 
Hithdrawn* 

At  the  Btorniing  of  Damietta  (an 
easy  performance,  by  the  way,  as  his- 
tory Id  Is  us  it  was  carried  by  St.  Louis 
without  a  stroke — mait  it  nimporU) 
Albert  rescues  from  the  death  decreed 
against  her,  Selma,  u  lovely  and  high- 
born  tnfidd,  who^  being  in  due  time 


reclaimed  from  her  evil  creed  by 
Aiiiiclm.  a  holy  monk,  becomes  the 
artitiTieed  love  of  her  deliverer,  and  the 
interesting^  heroine  of  the  romance. 
I'riie  to  the  iaith  of  her  adoption,  and 
the  love  of  Albert,  she  incurs  the 
vindiciive  fury  of  her  relatives  and 
former  suitor,  is  artfully  seized  on  and 
carried  off  by  the  latttT.  dauntlesaiy 
followed  by  her  Christian  lover  in 
disguise  ;  and  out  of  their  ever-varying 
adventures  in  captivity  and  in  freedom, 
in  sunshine  und  to  shade,  in  separation 
and  communion.  The  author  has  wroytfht 
Itis  rich  mosaic — illustratedt  too,  by 
scattered  sketches  of  Egypt's  storied 
scenery,  which  are  most  erraceful,  and 
of  here  vcrlastiniT  and  stupendous  monu- 
ments, which  are,  perhaps  necessarily, 
defective,  and  as  good  ai,  under  (he 
circumstancesi,  we  areeutitled  to  expect. 
But  yet  the  stiain  of  the  whole  U  not 
suited  to  the  present  period  :  it  is 
"  heiiind  the  time**  in  its  appearance  : 
the  public  taste  has  moved  from  the 
point  at  which  it  espeeiiiUy — ^and,  we 
grieve  to  add,  |)oetry  in  general — could 
tell  with  its  aueient  power,  and  will 
uot  be  arrested  but  by  the  united 
radiance  of  such  another  constellation 
of  **  Shining^  Ones"  as  even  the  young 
among  us  has  beheld  ;  ihousfh  now,  alas! 
the  brightest  have  kk  their  spheres, 
and  those  remaining  become  faiut  and 
glimmering  in  their  loneliness.  The 
author  of  "Selma,**  however,  if  we 
judge  bim  rightly,  is  one  to  whom 
**]toetry  hds  been  its  own  'exceeding 
great  reward,'"  and  will  not  reck  a 
chill  reception  of  his  efforts,  as  one 
more  laborious  and  le&^  favoured  might. 
Til tf  song  "free  from  a  niinsircl  spirit 
fluug*  will  surely  well  refiay  iUelf^ 
thoijyh  there  be  none  to  extol  iti 
excellence  j  as  he  who  awakes  his  harp 
in  solitude  is  rewarded  by  as  rich  a 
harmony  aa  if  the  admiration  of  thou-- 
sands  rested  on  his  !»train. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style,  we 
stilijoin  a  few  passages,  selected,  t*ot 
so  mticb  on  account  of  their  relative 
superiority,  as  their  easy  separation 
from  the  context  : 


"THE    NILE. 
"  Majestic  stream  !  ii]>on  thy  breast 
Peuctf  *it9  enthrooed,  and  sober  rest; 
At  if,  from  Eden  issuing  forth, 
Amid  the  torrent  floods  of  earth, 


^ 


*  Thp  author,  with  ttninge  or«rsightt  commits  an  aDRchroniim  in  the  very  title 
of  his  [toemy  which  professes  to  be  a  tale  of  the  stACh  crusade,  which  was  that  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Emperor  Frederick's,  and,  by  many  years*  antecedent  to  the  sxpe- 
di  I J  on  of  St.  Louisi  or  the  ftpt^nthy  to  which  he  refers. 
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Thy  spring  unseen,  thy  source  unknown. 
Thou  roU'st,  a  lovely  emblem,  on, 
Of  the  pure  mind,  *mid  strife  and  sin 
Of  this  rude  world,  all  lonely  thrown. 
Borne  meekly  down»  by  calm  wave  drawn 
From  Faith's  deep  founts  unseen. — 


«  As  one,  whom  slow  disease  and  pain. 
Long  from  the  cheerful  air  retain, 
Where  nature's  charms  no  sweetness  shed. 
Upon  his  sad  and  joyless  bed ; 
If,  bearing  health,  the  balmy  spring 
Return,  on  soft  and  fragrant  wing. 
To  chase  the  sickly  taint  of  death 
With  its  pure  touch  and  genial  breath — 
Oh  !  how  at  first,  his  eager  eye 
Ranges  o*er  earth,  and  air,  and  sky, 
W'hich  open  on  his  dazzled  view. 
Like  some  fair  world,  created  new ! 
How  every  infant  leaf  that  blows, 
More  sweetly  smells  than  summer  rose ; 
How  every  chirping  note  along. 
Seems  rival  to  the  throstle's  song ; 
And  even  the  humblest  daisy's  blow 
Shows  lovelier  than  the  garden's  glow. 
•  ••••• 

— .*<  It  is  a  lovely  day  ! — how  blue. 

How  silent,  how  composed  they  are, 

These  skies  and  waters,  shining  through 

The  sparkling  atmosphere — 

There's  not  a  breeze  or  breath,  to  shake 

The  crystal  of  Menzale's  lake ; 

There's  not  a  wave  or  circlet  seen. 

To  crisp  around  her  islands  green  \-^ 

Or,  if  a  shade  the  surface  streak, 

Or,  if  a  wave  its  smoothness  break. 

It  is  the  shadow  of  ocean  bird, 

Above  the  sunny  mirror  sweeping ; 

It  is  the  curl  its  foot  has  stirr'd. 

As  o'er  the  motionless  blue  it  oar'd. 

And  waked  the  waters  sleeping. 

— Above — around — throu^rh  earth  and  sea. 

There's  stir  of  many  a  feathered  thing, 

Which  buoyant,  or  on  wave,  or  wing, 

Floats  there,  or  flits  tumultuously. 

Far  seen  his  snowy  plume  and  crest, 

Like  white  sail,  in  the  ocean  waste, 

Or  foam-wreath  on  the  distance  cast» 

A  hugerswan,  the  pelican. 

As  monarch  of  the  feather'd  train, 

Apart,  and  silent  on  the  flood, 

Sits  in  the  watery  solitude : 

As  if  he  scorn'd  the  punier  race^ — 

As  if  he  felt  one  joy  might  wait, 

On  sad  and  solitary  state, 

So  cheerless  else,  and  desolate. 

The  pride  of  regiil  loneliness." 

On  the  whole,  **  Selnia''  displays  a  yet   when    stripped   of  the    tinsel   of 

copious,  but  often  interruf)ted,  vein  of  eii))huistic  covering,  stand  confessed  as 

thousrht,  a  just  appreciation  of  grace,  destitute  and  meagre  common-placcn. 

and  comparatively  few  of  those  cheap  But  the  author  has  not  withont  injury 

and  spurious  passages  which,  though  at  enjoyed    the   "fatal    facility"    of   the 

first  they  present  a  glittering  aspect,  octosyllabic  verse,  whichi  in  too  manj 
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instances,  has  courted  him  to  abridge 
labour  at  the  expense  of  elegance  and 
vigour,  and  adopt  superficial  modes  of 
expression,  which,  while  they  suit  the 
rhythm,  painfully  impair  the  power  and 
precision  of  the  thought.  The  evil  is, 
nowever,  so  strongly  incidental  to  the 
measure  as  to  have  subjected  to  it  the 
many  able  writers  who,  captivated  by 
its  ease  and  sprightliness,  its  peculiar 
fitness  for  brilliant  narrative,  and  abrupt 
and  startling  trausitions,  have  been  in- 
duced to  forego,  in  its  favour,  the 
more  difficult,  stately,  and  sonorous 
heroic.  These  qualities,  though  de- 
sirable, are  dangerous,  and,  with  its 


digressive  tendency,  its  slender  and 
easily  extended  length,  and  its  strong 
anti|)athy  to  compression,  have  led  the 
author  to  prolong  his  poem  to  a  degree 
unusual  and  disadvantageous.  The 
termination  of  twelve  ample  cantos 
still  leaves  the  story  in  suspense,  and, 
we  presume,  it  will  take  auother  dozen 
to  contain  the  sequel.  This,  we  submit 
to  him,  though  it  may  prolonar  the 
"pleasure  of  production,*'  considerably 
abridges  that  of  perusal,  as  the  spint 
and  interest  ncceuariiy  become  thereby 
diluted,  and  the  narrative  probably 
halting,*  rambling,  and  unjointed. 


lONATIA.^ 


A  PLEASING  and  unlaboured  effusion, 
full  of  feminine  delicacy,  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  genuine  impulse,  and 
free*  alike  from  the  stiffness  and,  we 
had  nearly  said,  the  stability  of  pre- 
meditation. It  is  one  of  those  crea- 
tions of  softness  and  seclusion  which 
demand  both  for  their  due  appreciation 
—unfit  to  respond  to  the  rough  and 
stirring  requirements  of  the  times,  or 
rufile  it  successfully  with  its  bolder  and 
more  robust  competitors.  The  autho- 
ress is  already  known  to  the  poetic 
public  and  to  our  readers  as  a  sweet 
and  attractive  writer,  not  meanly  skilled 
in  that  music  of  language  which  ez- 

Ercsses  the  music  of  the  mind  ;  and 
or  present  volume  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  such  as  can  relish  delicate 
harmony  of  sentiment  when  fittinglv 
embodied.  It  is  a  tale  of  that  whicn 
hath  been  and  which  shall  be — lovers* 
vows  and  lovers*  frailty,  a  topic  wherein 
most  female  poets,  with  the  fervour  and 
unity  of  feeling  pre-eminently  theirs, 
find  their  most  frequent  and  most  ardent 
inspiration.  The  forsaken  fond  one 
sings  her  own  lament ;  and  though  the 
subject  be  strictly  single,  the  accessories 


few,  and  the  thoughts  all  closely  kin- 
dred and  concentric,  yet  this  simple 
theme  and  narrow  range  contain  what 
most  of  all  has  absorbed  and  agitated 
human  feelings.  Ignatia  is  an  orphan, 
rich'  and  beautiful,  the  child  of  Eastern 
romanceand  Spanish  loftiness,  and  unites 
in  herself  the  characteristic  fervour  and 
reserve  of  each.  She  derives  from  the 
excess  of  these  last  a  somewhat  clouded 
lot,  and  notwithstanding  her  high  gifls, 
dwells  in  self-sought  seclusion,  friendless 
and  solitary,  amid  her  own  fair  but  un- 
tenanted domains.  But  loneliness  is 
not  always  **  the  nurse  of  high  thoughts*" 
only,  and  to  her  had  proved  the  parent 
of  wayward  and  morbid  aims,  when 
the  casual  intrusion  of  Leon — an  ac- 
complished stranger — upon  her  specu- 
lative solitude,  dissipates  her  airy  phan- 
tasies, and  draws  on  a  living  object  all 
her  thoughts.  They  mutually  woo, 
and  win,  and  wed,  and,  for  a  time,  in 
the  rich  flush  of  youthful  feeling,  gather 
profuse  and  perfect  happiness.  But 
Leon,  anon,  tires  of  this  too  easy  lapse 
of  life,  as  his  watchful  companion  often 
reads  in  his  languid  attention  and  wist- 
ful looks. 


"  Upon  his  brow  had  crept 

A  gradual  wearioefs,  a  moody  gloom. 

And  listlessly  bis  step  did  roam  around 

Her  broad  domains,  and  oft  impatiently 

She  saw  him  gazing  towards  the  circling  bound 

Of  the  blue  mountains,  or  upon  the  sky 

Turning  all  restlessly  a  longing  eye  ; 

As  if  the  light  of  all  free,  wandering  things — 

The  clouds,  the  eagle — made  him  long  for  wings.** 

Framing  an  excuse,  at  length,  he  left  her  to  return,  he  feigned,  "ere  the  new 
moon," 

**  In  ample  time  to  share 

And  syropnthise  in  all  the  lovin*;  care 

Of  her  young  motherhood *' 


*  Ignatia  and  other  Poems, 
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Time,    however,    sped  to    falsify    his  her  to  desert  it  in  search  of  him  from 

words — doubt  darkened  into  despair —  whom,  though  false,  she  could  not,  for 

the  loss  of  her  child,  **  the  miniature  a  moment,  sever  her  affeciions. 

of  him  she  loved,"  stripped  her  home  And,  now,  she  stood, 
of  its  last,  solitary  charm,  and  soon  led 

"  A  weary  stranger  in  a  vast 

And  noisy  city,'* 

before  Leon's  ^aily  lighted  and  festive  throng  of  revellers,  for  a  time,  with 

dwelling.      That  night,  heedless  and  scrutiny  severe  and  dark  presentiment, 

vain,  the  deceiver  gave  a  mask,  and,  she  vainly  souurht  him  timid  the  brilliaot 

entering  unnoticed   with   the   motley  concourse.     But,  anon, 

«  The  crowd  fell  back,  and  from  a  distant  door 

Glided  a  form,  which,  ever  seen  before. 

May  never  be  forgotten :   very  slight 

Was  that  young  maiden,  and  the  robe  of  white 

Flowed  like  a  cloud  around  her;  sunny  hair 

Fell  loosely  o'er  her  shoulders ;  smooth  and  fair 

As  ivory  was  her  brow  ;  her  little  foot 

Paced  o'er  the  marble  as  a  snowfall  mute  ; 

Her  mouth  was  small  and  roseate,  and  a  smile 

Played  there  like  summer  lightning ;  but  the  glance 

Of  her  clear  eyes — those  might,  indeed,  beguile 

The  coldest  heart,  unto  the  utterance 

Of  admiration  !     They  were  sweet  and  mild, 

And  yet  at  times  as  timid,  startled,  wild, 

As  are  a  half-tamed  fawn's.     She  paused,  and  raised 

Those  winning  eyes,  and,  whilst  in  silence  gazed 

The  listening  crowd,  from  those  rich  lips  she  poured 

Such  melody  as  thrills  the  inmost  heart ; 

Now,  like  the  lark,  its  thrilling  sweetness  soared, 

Now,  like  the  dying  swan,  complained  apart ; 

Now,  murmured  low  and  soft,  like  woodland  rills. 

Now  whkened  like  the  torrent  of  the  hills. 

To  wilder  notes.     When  ceased  that  glorious  strain 

It  was  a  moment  ere  we  breathed  again  ; 

And  when  was  broken  that  delicious  thi-all. 

Fair  Isabel  was  passing  from  the  hall. 

— Whose  was  the  smiling  face  that  bent  towards  her'8» 

With  the  devotion  of  a  wor8hipper*s  ? 

Whose  was  the  proffered  baud  that  led  her  forth  ? 

Was  not  he  there,  my  lonely  hope  on  earth  ? 

Even  so.     J  knew  too  well  the  stately  tread. 

The  curls  that  clustered  round  the  graceful  head ; 

Mine  eyes  grew  dim,  my  forehead  throbbed  and  burned. 

And,  ere  my  startled  consciousness  returned, 

The  twain  were  gone." 

Ignatia  passes  from  the  bewildering  scene  to  hide  or  mitigate  her  agonj ; 
but  now 

"  There  were  slow  steps  upon  the  terraced  walk, 
And  two  came  forward,  mingling  gentle  talk, 
Even  such  as  lovjers  use" — 

and  sight  and  hearing  testify  to  her  faculty  of  conjuring  up  a  lovely  pro- 
too  truly,  that  the  perjured  Leon  is  .  tolype,  and  in  its  truthfulness  and  free- 
wooing,  too  resistlessly,  the  lovely  dom,  the  pictorial  skill  of  iriving  "a 
Isabel  to  fly.  Inscnsihility  and  fever  local  habitation  and  a  name"  to  a  beau- 
hapi)ily  supervene  to  suspend,  for  a  tiful.  hut,  only  for  it,  a  still  impalpable, 
time,  the  horror  of  the  revelation,  and,  imagining. 

long  ere  she  has  recovered,  Leon  has  The   volume  in  general    manifests 

fled   irrevocably    to    consummate   his  the  distinctive  excellencies  of  the  au- 

frailty  in  a  foreign  land.  thoress*  sex— delicacy,  refinement,  viva- 

The   extract  above,  it  will  be   ac-  city,  and  fervour  ;  and,  if  not  altogether 

knovyledged,  remarkably  evinces,  in  its  free  from  the  usuallv  associated  fragtlitj 

life-like  vividness  and  grace,  the  poetic  and  evanescence,  it  is  only  In  accord- 
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ance  with  the  converse  of  the  principle 
known  to  economists  as  that  of  com- 
pensation, by  which  exuberance,  in 
one  respect,  is  counteracted  by  de- 
ficience  in  another. 


A  melange  of  shorter  pieces — among 
which  we  would  distiagui^h  **  Leodine" 
and  "*  Queen  Guinever's  Hair**  for  their 
ballad  na'ivet^  and  simplicity — forms 
an  agreeable  conclusion  to  the  volume. 


TUE    REIGN   OF   LOCKRIN.* 


A  poem  springing  from  the  ancient 
fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  with 
regard  to  the  primeval  race  of  British 
kings,  but  modifying  the  venerable 
bishop's  legend  by  such  serviceable 
circumstances  as  suit  a  poet's  need. 
Whatever  be  the  capacity  of  the  gene- 
ral theme  for  epic  composition,  we  do 
not  admire  the  authors  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  his  particular  topic, 
nor  do  we  conceive  that,  even  when 
adopted,  it  has  yielded  its  utmost  to 
his  treatment.  Indeed,  of  its  own 
proper  fitness  fur  a  poem,  irrespective 
of  his  management,  we  entertain  no 
very  high  opinion.  Few  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  dim  and  distant,  when 
unaccompanied  by  the  magniBcent  or 
the  momentous  ;  the  attraction  of  mere 
antiquity  is  insufficient  to  secure  our 
sympathy,  and  the  poet  who  pitches 
his  scenes  in  a  rude,  barbarian  age, 
naked  alike  of  any  association  of  in- 
terest or  grandeur — who  avowedly 
neglects,  moreover,  any  attempt  at 
fidelity  of  conception  or  truth  of  por- 
traiture, viewing  the  past,  not  in  its 
own,  but  in  a  light  reflected  from  the 
present— K!an,  in  fairness,  only  contem- 


plate for  his  production  a  cold  recep- 
tion, and  a  speedy  restoration  to  that 
congenial  obscurity  with  which  it  deals. 
Antiquity  in  itself  has  migesty,  and  its 
clouds  and  darkness  their  appropriate 
gloom  and  grandeur  ;  but  it  is  not  to 
every  one  they  will  yield  their  light- 
ning, and  the  eye  soon  wearies  of  an 
unrelieved  expanse  of  lowering  and 
impervious  mists. 

JBut  setting  aside  this  primary  de- 
fect, which  belongs  to  the  scheme  and 
substance  of  the  poem,  and  not  to  its 
execution  as  it  exists,  it  assuredly  pos- 
sesses no  weak  infusion  of  a  poetic 
spirit.  The  strain  is  wild,  tender,  and 
melancholy — the  outline  fragmentary 
and  irregular — the  entire  remote  from 
the  usual  haunts  of  memory  and  fancy. 
The  .impression  it  leaves  upon  the 
mind  is  dim  and  indefinite,  and,  like 
diagrams  drawn  on  the  forsaken  shore, 
soon  to  be  effaced  by  the  reflux  of 
ordinary  habitudes  of  sentiment  and 
thought*  It  is  as  a  dream  when  we 
awake — strange,  baseless,  and,  but  for 
a  brief  space,  influential.  To  quote 
the  same  similitude  in  our  author's 
apter  lan<juage  : — 


«  The  theme  is  but  a  broken  one — like  what 

In  sleep  will  lead  ihe  mind  through  many  ways, 

Pourtraying  forms  or  deeds  to  troubled  thought. 

Irregularly  joined ;  yet,  in  the  maze 

Of  their  dark  wand'rings,  showing  how  to  raise 

Conjecture  from  strange  things  half  heard  or  seen, 

Until  th*  awakened  sense  before  it  lays 

A  title  of  the  long  night,  from  what  hath  been, 

At  first,  but  deemed  a  wild,  or  too  imperfect  scene.' 


The  style  is  singularly  equal,  easy, 
and  euphonical.  A  constant  sense  of 
the  becoming  is  perceptible  through- 
out— a  sense,  however,  of  that  species 
which  is  apt  to  decline  into  timidity, 
and  nullify  the  license,  and,  so  to  speak, 
audacity  of  thought,  which  is  the  poet*s 
privilege,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  his 
power.  The  adjustment  of  this  faculty, 
so  as  to  control,  without  preponder- 
ating, in  the  mental  economy,  is,  by 
the  way,  a  matter  of  infinite  moment, 
as  well  as  of  the  rarest  attainment ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  to  its  dis- 
proportion we  are  chiefly  to  trace,  on 
the  one  side,  the  insipid  moderation  of 
such   as  indite  **  prose  fringed    with 


rhyme,**  and  on  the  other,  the  helmless 
deviations  of  the  mere  rhapsodist  into 
the  **  wide  inane**  of  nonsense.  Its 
general  excess  or  defect,  with  the  at- 
tendant evils,  is  of  easy  illustration  in 
the  works  of  many,  but  its  constant 
perfection  of  proportion,  we  may  safely 
assert,  in  those  of  none.  In  our  author 
it  seems  excessive,  and,  consequently, 
he  displays — what  is  at  once  the  pri- 
vilege and  penalty  of  genius — a  deep 
and  tender  sensibility,  much  more  than 
the  other  main  constituent — a  fervid 
and  creative  fancy.  While  a  quicken- 
ing current  of  genuine,  if  not  lofty, 
sentiment  pervades  the  entire,  the  evi- 
dence'of  *' a  shaping  mind**  is  rare— 
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the  range  of  illustration,  limited  and 
obvious,  consisting  with  that  general 
tropical  style  inseparable  from  verse, 
of  a  few  trite  and  oft- reiterated  simili- 
tudes coeval  with  Homer,  and  so  ex- 
cecdin*,'!/  natural,  expressive,  or  fami- 
liar, as  to  spring  spontaneous  to  the 
summons  of  the  meanest  imagination. 
This  defect  is,  we  feel  assured,  in  a 
great  part  superinduced  and  not  in- 
herent. A  desire  to  steer  clear  of 
what  is  far-fetched  or  meretricious,  has 
led  him  to  forego  the  search  of  what 
is  original  and  captivating.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  subtract  from  his  stock 
of  similes,  moonbeams,  storms,  torrents, 
and  a  few  such  well-worn  and  veteran 
auxiliaries,  and  the  fee-simple  of  the 
remainder  will  be  but  little  worth.  The 
epic  or  narrative  portion  is  scanty  to 
the  last  degree,  but  for  this  we  may  find 


some  compensation  in  its  wildness  and 
eccentricity.  The  portraitures  are 
fugitive,  shadowy,  and  imperfect,  but 
still  the  scattered  lineaments  are  re- 
latively just  and  true  ;  though,  as  an 
individual  item,  the  revenge  of  Gen- 
dolah  on  her  beautiful  and  guileless 
rival  for  Lockrin's  love,  is  far  too 
hideous  to  be  probable,  and,  even 
though  it  were  within  the  pale  of  truth, 
far  too  horrible  to  be  admitted  in  a 
species  of  composition  whose  aim  is  to 
refine  upon  reality.  The  Spenserian 
stanza,  to  which  the  public  ear  has 
been,  of  late  days,  thoroughly  famili- 
arized, is  that  adopted,  and,  in  this 
case,  certainly  with  judgment,  as,  both 
in  its  nature  and  associations,  it  is  bj 
much  the  best  suited  to  catch  and  to 
communicate  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
theme. 


THE   DEVOTED   ONE.* 


A  casual  incursion  into  the  contents 
of  this  volume,  excited  expectations 
from  which  a  more  correct  and  formal 
scrutiny  made  large  deductions.  We 
happened  to  alight  on  some  of  the 
felicitous  snatches  which,  good  in  con- 
ception, and  equally  so  in  expression, 
lighten  here  and  there  throughout  it, 
and,  reading  therein  indications  of  a 
ripened  intellect  and  an  educated  taste, 
trustfully  turned  con  amore  to  a  con- 
secutive perusal.  But  (we  speak  of 
the  Devoted  One,  and  not  of  the  ap- 
pended poems)  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  collection  of  some 
fine  materials,  and  the  raising  of  a 
noble  edifice — the  discovery  of  some 
valuable  constituents  and  their  adjust- 
ment in  that  due  relation  which  gives 
strength  and  symmetry  to  a  composi- 
tion. It  will  not  sutfice  the  poet's 
purpose  to  seize  and  note  down  the 
bright  thoughts  which,  in  some  happy 
moment  of  excitement,  have  gratified 
his  aspirations,  and,  connecting  them 
with  the  dull  and  low-pitched  pro- 
ductions of  an  ordinary  mood,  com- 
placently contemplate  the  discrepant 
anil  ill-circumstanced  performance.  He 
must  not  trust  to  such  precarious  con- 
tributions, and,  acquiescing  in  the  de- 
ceptive supposition  that  wide  and 
frequent  alternations  are  the  notes  of 
genius,  merely  submit  himself  to  the 
random  impulses  of  nature  as  contra- 
distinguished from,  and  independent 
of,  ait  ;  and  conceive  that  her  beautiful 


and  eccentric  creation!?,  unre viewed  by 
judgment  and  uncombincd  by  skill, 
can  pass  muster  among  works  on  which 
the  unremitting  action  of  both  con- 
jointly has  been  exercised.  It  is  one 
thing  to  make  brief  excursions  into  the 
joyous  realms  of  poesy,  and  bring  back 
choice  and  sparkling  specimens  of  her 
priceless  produce — to  catch  something 
of  the  lustre  of  those  transient  gleams 
of  glory,  which  are  occasionally  shed 
upon  the  brains  of  all  who  are  anj 
wise  given  to  the  charms  of  song — to 
indite,  in  a  word,  those  fragile,  but 
frequently  most  attractive  pieces,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  of  fugitive; 
and  it  is  another  to  lay  the  scheme  of 
an  extended  poem — to  have  in  view  a 
purposed  end — to  collect  materials 
with  design — to  execute  in  mutual 
harmony  and  fitness,  so  that,  the  same 
spirit  governing  throughout,  the  various 
parts  may  co-operate  for  a  common  and 
])aramount  result,  and  not  stand  isolate 
or  ftrebly  dependent,  as  if  in  reality  cast 
together  by  a  "  fortuitous  concurrence." 
These  remarks,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  do  not  in  their  fulness  attach  to 
the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us  ; 
but  are  yet  so  far  applicable,  as  to  be 
at  once  suggested  by  a  comparison  of 
our  author's  shorter  essays  with  the 
more  elaborate  dramatic  composition 
which  gives  the  title  to  his  book. 
Wliile  he  exhibits  imagination,  senti- 
ment, phraseology,  and  judgment  wf- 
ficient  for  the  former,  he  brings,  we 
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conceive^  an  obviously  inj^deqtiate 
Buppty  of  these  to  his  mure  protracted 
and  arduous  perfonnaiice.  We  do  tiut 
find  therein  thfit  store  of  thou^dit — 
thai  doplh  ofiWling" — tliat  diversity  of 
diction — that  amoQnt  of  wisdom,  or 
that  deorree  of  iiispi ration  which  are 
essentiiiftothe  constructloti,  antinatiott, 
and  adornment  of  a  comjiosition  that 
looks  80  high  aa  the  Devoted  One. 
Impressive  paf^agcs,  striking  c0DligfU< 
rations,  and  vigorous  iangu£ig:e  «ro 
oftea  10  he  met  with  ;  but  the  relative, 
aa  well  aa  the  separate,  charncler  of 
the  parts  of  any  writing"  is  to  be  con- 
»i<leredt  and  ^\hen  power  is  not  sus- 
tained, but  often  stiinds  ^ide  by  Fide 
with  feebleness — when  merit  is,  ever 
and  agnin,  marred  by  the  conti^^Miity  of 
worthles^ncss — ^and  when  the  same 
ideaSf  inve&ted  in  nearly  the  same 
languag-e,  are  with  undue  frequency 
premised  into  the  service^  the  reader's 
temper  is  too  prone  to  deny  the  ex- 
isteuce  of  both  the  former,  and  to 
meet  with  indifference  the  well-wom 
and  too  fHmilidr  aspeets  of  the  latter* 
The  play  is  one  of  that  elass  which  is 
limited  to  the  study,  and  was  never 
written,  we  presume,  with  a  view  to 
its  represe»tution»  so  remote  from  re- 
ality are  many  of  its  incideutSi  and  so 
Utile  influenced  by  art  its  disposition. 
It  discards  every  ihin^  like  compact- 
ness or  symmetry  of  structure,  consist- 
ingt  in  fuct,  of  a  series  of  occurrences 
devoid  of  unity  of  aim,  alfccting  suc- 
cessively three  different  characters, 
who  respectively  take  the  lead  in  the 
three  ditFererit  and  integral  acts  into 
which  the  composition  is  distributed. 

The  Devoted  One  {Bertha)  terminates 
her  career  under  the  sacrihcial  kmle» 
with  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  ; 
her  lover  {Cathul)  then  takes  up  the 
part  of  hero,  and  occupies  the  fore- 
ground till  the  end  of  the  same,  when 
he  declines  into  innction  and  Insigr- 
nifieance  \  and  the  third,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  piece,  h  ttppropHated 
to  Boadicea,  who,  iieretofore  a  minor 
accessory,  is  now  advanced  to  pro- 
minence, and  principally  sustains  the 
drama  until  it$  tragic  termination. 

As  thus,  in  the  pbt,  it  appears  the 
author  allows  himself  ample  luiittide, 
so,  in  the  subordinate  conduct  and 
colouring,  he  is  not  a  whit  thn  less 
disposed  to  overlea)!  the  bounds  which 
a  moderate  regard  to  descriptive  ac- 
curacy and  consistency  of  keeping 
would  prescribe.  He  thus  introduces, 
as  it  were«  hap-hazard,  a  commixture  of 
creeda— Druidic,  GoihiCj  atid  Judaic— « 


a  confusion  of  customs,  and  a  style 
of  intercourse  and  demeanour  which 
would  assuredly  provoke  the  malison  of 
an  rintiquary,  property  so  called.  If  any 
of  that  testy  risce  should  chance  to  read 
it.  The  repeated  invocations  of  Luci- 
fer, and  reference  to  his  expulsion  and 
his  doom^-the  introduction  of  the 
Gothic  idol,  Odin,  as  the  object  of 
Drujdical  worship — the  pompous  de- 
scriptions r>f  the  plumed  and  stcel-cUd 
hosts  of  Britain,  &c,  furnish  obvious 
instanees  ;  whllt*  with  respect  to  those 
other  points  of  propriety,  the  obser- 
vance of  which  is  certttinly  no  mean 
merit,  though  their  neglect  may  be  a 
venial  error,  we  find  frequent  perver- 
sions of  the  cardinal  doctrine  and  cere- 
monial of  the  Druids^— witness  th^ 
characters  surrounded  with  circum- 
atances  to  which  we  cannot  but  r6 
member  they  were  altogetlier  stranger 
and  hear  them  deliver  themselves  in  ' 
a  strain  which,  however  it  might  salt 
the  nineteenth  century,  ill  consists  with 
our  conceptions  of  those  dark  and 
distant  times.  With  reguril  to  difficult 
and  harassing  conjunctures)  and  not  a 
few  such  occur,  the  author  evinces 
but  little  foresight  to  avoid,  and,  what 
is  worse,  but  little  labour  or  ingenuity 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  perplexi- 
ties in  which  he  has  been  heedlessly 
involved.  These  arise  partly  from  the 
defective  basis  of  the  play,  and  partly 
from  a  ha^ty  acquiescence  in  his  lirst 
anggestions  as  to  the  sentiment  and 
incident,  without  sufficient  apprehcn* 
flion  of  their  bearings. 

The  sudden  tniusilion  of  the  veteran 
Ul^ar,  on  hearing  his  daughter's  doom, 
from  being*  one  moment,  a  god-like 
chief,  to  being,  in  the  next,  a  drivelling 
dotard,  Is  felt  at  once  to  be  a  rude  and 
hasty  expedient  to  evade  the  expendi- 
ture of  thought  and  device  which  a 
more  natural  procedure  would  have 
imposed.  The  momentary  resurrec- 
tion of  Cathtdt  likewife,  after  so  long 
a  withdrawal  from  the  scene,  to  con- 
summate the  fate  of  the  traitor  Litell, 
with  his  immediate  relapse  into  the 
embrace  of  death,  bears  an  exceed- 
injjly  inartificial  and  make-shifl  charac- 
ter ;  and,  in  the  protracted  exhibition 
at  the  witch's  cave*  the  aggregtitlon  of 
ghostly  monstrosities  presented  to  ua 
is  obviously  gratuitous — untowardJy 
appearing,  as  iliey  do,  without  being 
summoned,  and  then  ridiculously  va- 
nishing like  a  herd  of  frightened  school- 
boys, at  the  production  of  the  old  hag*s 
switchj  without  having  coutributed  an 
lota  to  aoy  submitted  purpose* 
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the  range  of  illustration,  limited  and 
obvious,  consisting  with  that  general 
tropical  style  inseparable  from  verse, 
of  a  few  trite  and  oft-reiterated  simili- 
tudes coeval  with  Homer,  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly natural,  expressive,  or  fami- 
liar, as  to  spring  spontaneous  to  the 
summons  of  the  meanest  imagination. 
Tliis  defect  is,  we  feel  assured,  in  a 
great  part  superinduced  and  not  in- 
herent. A  desire  to  steer  clear  of 
what  is  far-fetched  or  meretricious,  has 
led  him  to  forego  the  search  of  what 
is  original  and  captivating.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  subtract  from  his  stock 
of  similes,  moonbeams,  storms,  torrents, 
and  a  few  such  well-worn  and  veteran 
auxiliaries,  and  the  fee-simple  of  the 
remainder  will  be  but  little  worth.  The 
epic  or  narrative  porticm  is  scanty  to 
the  last  degree,  but  for  this  we  may  find 


some  compensation  in  its  wildneu  and 
eccentricity.  The  portraitures  are 
fugitive,  shadowy,  and  imperfect,  but 
still  the  scattered  lineaments  are  re- 
latively just  and  true  ;  though,  as  an 
individual  item,  the  revenge  of  Gea- 
dolah  on  her  beautiful  and  guileless 
rival  for  Lockrin's  love,  is  far  too 
hideous  to  be  probable,  and,  even 
though  it  were  within  the  pale  of  truth, 
far  too  horrible  to  be  admitted  in  a 
species  of  composition  whose  aim  is  to 
refine  upon  reality.  The  Spenserian 
stanza,  to  which  the  public  ear  has 
been,  of  late  days,  thoroughly  famili- 
arized, is  that  adopted,  and,  in  this 
case,  certainly  with  judgment,  as,  both 
in  its  nature  and  associations,  it  is  bj 
much  the  best  suited  to  catch  and  to 
communicate  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
theme. 


THE    DEVOTED   ONE.* 


A  casual  incursion  into  the  contents 
of  this  volume,  excited  expectations 
froui  which  a  more  correct  and  formal 
scrutiny  made  large  deductions.  We 
liappened  to  alight  on  some  of  the 
felicitous  snatches  which,  good  in  con- 
ce|)tion,  and  ecjually  so  in  expression, 
lighten  here  and  there  throughout  it, 
and,  reading  therein  indications  of  a 
ripened  intellect  and  an  educated  taste, 
trustfully  turned  con  amore  to  a  con- 
secutive perusal.  But  (we  speak  of 
the  Devoted  One,  and  not  of  the  ap- 
pended poems)  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  collection  of  some 
fine  materials,  and  the  raising  of  a 
noble  edifice — the  discovery  of  some 
valuable  constituents  and  their  adjust- 
ment in  thiit  due  relation  winch  gives 
strength  and  synunttry  to  a  composi- 
tion. It  will  not  suffice  the  poet's 
purpose  to  seize  smd  note  down  the 
bright  thoughts  which,  in  some  happy 
moment  of  excitement,  have  gratified 
his  aspirations,  and,  connecting  them 
with  the  dull  and  low-pitched  pro- 
ductions; of  an  ordinary  mood,  com- 
jdacenlly  contemplate  i\u:  discrepant 
and  ill-circnmt«tanced  performance.  He 
must  Wit  trust  to  such  precarious  con- 
tributions, and,  acquiescing  in  the  de- 
ceptive supposition  that  wide  and 
frequent  alternations  are  the  notes  of 
genius,  merely  submit  himself  to  the 
random  impnlst'S  of  nature  as  contra- 
distinguished from,  and  independent 
of,  art  ;  and  conceive  that  her  beautiful 


and  eccentric  creations,  unreviewed  by 
judgment  and  uncombincd  by  skill, 
can  pass  muster  among  works  on  which 
the  unremitting  action  of  both  con- 
jointly has  been  exercised.  It  is  one 
thing  to  make  brief  excursions  into  the 
joyous  realms  of  poesy,  and  bring  back 
choice  and  sparkling  specimens  of  her 
priceless  produce — to  catch  something 
of  the  lustre  of  those  transient  gleams 
of  glory,  which  are  occasionally  shed 
upon  the  brains  of  all  who  are  any 
wise  given  to  the  charms  of  song — ^to 
indite,  in  a  word,  those  fragile,  but 
frequently  most  attractive  pieces,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  of  fugitive; 
and  it  is  another  to  lay  the  scheme  of 
an  extended  poem — ^to  have  in  view  a 
purposed  end — to  collect  materials 
with  design — to  execute  in  mutual 
harmony  and  fitness,  so  that,  the  same 
spirit  governing  throughout,  the  various 
parts  may  co-operate  for  a  common  and 
]>aram  )unt  result,  and  not  stand  isolate 
or  ftrebly  dependent,  as  if  in  reality  cast 
together  by  a  "  fortuitous  concnrrenre." 
These  remarks,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  do  not  in  their  fulness  attach  to 
the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us  ; 
but  arc  yet  so  far  applicable,  as  to  be 
at  once  suggested  by  a  comparison  of 
our  author's  shorter  essays  with  the 
more  elaborate  dramatic  composition 
which  gives  the  title  to  his  book. 
While  he  exhibits  imagination,  senti- 
ment, phraseology,  and  judgment  suf- 
ficient for  the  former,  he  brings,  we 
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conceive,  an  obvioysly  inadequate 
supply  of  these  to  his  more  protracted 
and  arduous  performance.  We  do  not 
find  therein  that  store  of  thought — 
that  dc]>tti  of  feeling — that  diversity  of 
diction — ^that  amount  of  wisdom,  or 
that  deerfeo  of  inspiration  which  are 
essential  to  the  construction,  iiriimatioLi» 
and  udornment  of  a  composition  that 
looks  so  high  as  the  Dcmicd  One. 
Impressive  p&ssag;es,  striking  cooRgu- 
rations,  and  vigorous  hnguAgG  are 
often  lo  he  met  with  ;  but  the  relative, 
as  well  as  the  separate,  character  of 
the  parts  of  any  writing  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  when  power  is  not  sus- 
tained, l>ut  often  stands  ^ide  by  side 
with  feebleness — when  merit  is,  ever 
liud  agnin,  marred  by  the  conti^Miity  of 
worthlessncss — and  when  the  same 
ideas,  invested  in  nearly  the  same 
lan^MJuge,  are  with  undue  frequency 
preiised  into  the  service,  the  reader's 
temper  i«  too  prone  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  both  the  former,  and  to 
meet  with  inditferencc  the  well-worn 
and  too  fumtltdr  aspects  of  the  latter* 
The  play  is  one  or  that  class  which  is 
Jimitcd  to  the  study,  and  was  never 
written,  we  presume,  wilb  a  view  to 
its  representation,  so  remote  from  re- 
ality are  many  of  its  incidents,  and  so 
little  influenced  by  art  its  d  is  pod  t  ion. 
It  diBcards  every  thin^  like  compact- 
ness or  symmetry  of  structure,  consist- 
ing, in  fact,  of  a  series  of  occurrences 
devoid  of  unity  of  aim,  affecting  suc- 
cessively  three  different  characters, 
who  respectively  take  the  lead  in  the 
three  differetit  and  integral  acts  into 
which  the  composition  is  distributed. 

Ttie  Devoted  One  ( Bertha)  termi nates 
her  career  under  the  sacriticial  knife» 
with  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  ; 
her  lover  (Cat/tut)  then  takes  up  the 
part  of  hero,  and  occupies  the  fore- 
grouud  till  the  end  of  the  same,  when 
ke  declines  into  inaction  and  insisr- 
nificance  ;  and  the  third,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  piece,  is  appropriated 
to  Boadiceaf  who,  herelofort?  a  minor 
acceisory,  is  now  advanced  to  pro- 
minence, and  principally  sustains  the 
drama  until  it^  tragic  termination. 

As  thus,  in  the  plot»  it  appears  the 
author  allows  himself  ample  latitude, 
so,  in  the  subordinate  conduct  and 
colouring,  he  is  nr>t  a  whit  the  le^s 
disposed  to  overleap  the  bounds  wiiich 
a  moderate  regard  to  descriptive  ac- 
curacv  and  consistency  of  keeping 
would  prescribe.  He  thus  introduces, 
as  it  were,  hap^haiard,  a  commixture  of 
creedft^PruidiCf  Gothic,  and  Judaic-^ 


a  confusion  of  ctisloms,    and  a  st^tal 
of  intercourse  and  demeanour   which 
woultl  assuredly  provoke  the  malison  of 
ail  aniiqiiary,  jirojjerly  so  called,  if  any 
of  thut  testy  racn  should  chance  to  read 
it.     The  repeated  invocations  of  Lucl» 
fer,  and  rcferrnce  to  his  expulsion  and  ■ 
his    doom — the    introduction    of   the 
Gothic  idol,  Odin,   as   the  object   of 
Druidicai   worship — the  pompous  de-j 
scriptions  of  the  plumed  and  steel-claa 
hosts  of  Britain,   &€,   furnish  obviouii 
instances  ;  while  with  respect  to  thosdl 
other  points  of  propriety,  the  obsepij 
vaoce   uf  which  is  certainly  no  meaftl 
merit,  though  their  neglect  may  be  H 
venial  error,  we  find  frequent  perver*! 
sions  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  and  cereal 
monial    of    the    Druids^-witness    thi\ 
characters    surrounded    with    circum- 
stances to   wbieb  we  cannot   but   re« 
member  they  were  altogether  stranger^l 
and  hear  them   deliver  themselves   ial 
a  strain  which,  however  it  might  suitl 
the  nineteenth  century,  ill  consists  witJi 
our  conceptions    of    those  dark    and 
distant  times.     With  regard  to  dilHcutt 
and  harassing  conjunctures,  and  not  a 
few   such   occur,    the    author  evtncet , 
but  little  foresight  to  avoid,  and^  wha 
is  worse,  but  little  labour  or  ingenuit 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  perplex! 
ties  in  which   he  has  been  heedlessly 
involved.     These  arise  partly  from  the 
defective  basis  of  the  play,  and  partly 
from  a  hasty  acquiescence  in  his  fir  ^  ^ 
suggestions  as   to   the   sentiment  an 
incident,  without  sufficient  apprehen 
sion  of  their  bearings. 

The  sudden  transition  of  the  veteran 
U/gar,  on  hearing  bis  daughter's  doom, 
from  being,  one  moment,  a  god-like 
chief,  to  being,  in  the  next,  a  drivelling 
dotard,  Is  felt  at  once  to  be  a  rude  and 
hasty  expedient  to  evade  the  expendi- 
ture of  thought  and  device  which  a 
more  natural  procedure  would  have 
imposed.  The  momentary  resurrec- 
tion of  Calhut,  likewise,  after  so  long 
a  withdrawal  from  the  scene,  to  con^ 
summate  the  fate  of  the  traitor  Ltteti^ 
with  his  immediate  relapse  into  the 
embrace  of  death,  bears  an  exceed- 
ingly inartiHcial  and  make^hifk  charac- 
ter; and,  in  the  protracted  exhibition 
at  the  witch*s  cave,  the  aggregation  of 
ghostly  monstrosities  presented  to  ua 
is  obviously  gratuitous  —  untowardly 
appearing,  as  they  do,  witliout  being 
summoned,  and  then  ndiculously  va- 
nishing like  a  herd  of  frightened  school- 
boys, at  the  production  of  the  old  hag*s 
switch,  without  having  contributed  an 
iota  to  liny  submitted  purpose. 
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We  shall  not  direct  attention  to 
minuter  points,  compreheudin;^  that 
extensive  class  which,  beingp  of  ready 
apprehension  but  tedious  expression, 
is  better  reserved  for  the  reader's  sa- 
gacity ;  nor  caa  we  report  otherwise 
than  in  a  jreneral  way  upon  the  beauties 
and  excellencies  which  are  8trewc»d 
throughout,  us  unfortunately  they  are 
so  interwoven  with  an  inferior  context, 
as  to  forbid  quotation  in  their  associated 
state,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  render 
the  task  of  separation  forcible  and  un- 
satisfactory. Many  of  the  fauhs,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  kept  in  view,  are  the 
offspring^  of  carelessness,  indolence,  or 
inexperience,  and  thus  far  remediable  ; 
and  this  consideration,  while  it  leaves 
the  composition  defective  as  it  stands, 
will  yet  largely  mitigate  the  censure 
which,  without  it,  mijrht  be  passed  on 
the  capacity  of  the  writer. 

Of  the  supplementary  matter  of  the 
volume  we  are,  as  we  have  hinted, 
able  to  speak  in  laudatory  terms.  Being 
chiefly  the  results  of  sudden  impulses, 
short  but  vigorous,  they  afford  but 
little  scope  for  the  admission  of  those 
defects  which  we  have  noticed  in  his 
more  complex  and  systematic  per- 
formance ;  and  embracing  without  ex- 
ceeding, exercising  without  exhausting 


the  points  and   powers  in  which   he 
excels,  are,   in    the    main,   attractive, 
diversified,  and  well   supported.     His 
genius   manifestly  inclines  to  the    de- 
scriptive rather  than  the  dramatic  line, 
and,  ivhen  he  pretermits  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  the  latter,  he  often 
expatiati'S  with   a  force  and   freedom 
which  imply  no  mean  degree  of  mas- 
tery.     We    submit    some   fragments, 
which  will,  however,  but   imperfectly 
exemplity  the  tone  and  character  of  his 
shorter  compositions,  which  embrace  a 
variety  of  topics,  versified  in  a  variety 
of  measures.     The  first  is  from  a  poem 
entitled  **  The  Solitary,*'  embodying  a 
strange  and  fanciful  conception,  being 
descriptive— purely  in  a  poetical  way, 
of  course — of  the  fate  andf  feelings  of  a 
youth,  who,  cast  on  a   desert  isle  in 
infancy,  grows  up  the  only  being  of  his 
race  among  the  denizens  of  the  wild, 
still   developing,  however,  the  native 
supremacy  and  nobility  of  man,  despite 
the   shackles  of  hostile  circumstance, 
and  the  inability  of  the  dumb  creation 
round  to  raise  or  answer  to  his  aspira- 
tions.    The  lines  will  serve  to  repre- 
sent a  style  to  which  the  author's  taste 
is  prone,  and  in  which  he  is  frequently 
extremely  happy. 


**  A  solitary  isle  amidst  the  deep 

Blue  billows  of  the  wide  Pacific — where 

The  mighty  waters,  covering  half  our  world, 

Roll  in  the  glad  embrncei  of  the  sun ; 

A  gorgeous  isle,  a  living  paradise, 

Starting  above  the  ocean  warm  and  wild ; 

And  silent  as  a  solitary  cloud, 

Pillow*d  far  up  beside  the  dreaming  noon : 

A  calm  retreat — as  benuteous,  and  as  rich 

In  all  the  sweet  variety  of  shade, 

As  nature  ever  planted  in  the  sea; — 

Where  summer  spreads  an  endless  bed  of  flowers 

For  time  and  silence  to  repose  themselves 

Amidst  the  scented  perfume." 


"  He  was  a  strange  enthusiast  of  the  wild — 

A  poet,  whose  rapt  soul  was  fed  and  fired 

At  nature's  holiest  altar.      He  had  thoughts 

Lofty  R8  ever  swell'd  the  human  heart ; 

Wild  wandering  images  of  majesty, 

Befitting  his  fair  birth-place — but,  alas  I 

Fated  as  are  the  lonely  clouds  of  morn, 

To  pass  away  in  silence ;  and  he  felt. 

Although  unseen,  a  dim  mysterious  link, 

Which  bound  him,  as  ho  thought,  to  other  forms 

Than  those  which  breath'd  around  him  ;  his  delight 

Was  oft  to  shun  their  wanderings,  and  climb 

Alone  some  mountain's  solitary  crest. 

When  the  sky  swam  in  beauty  ;  and  the  sun, 

The  centre  of  magnificence,  like  God, 
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Look'd  through  the  golden  curtains  of  the  eve 
On  a  majestic  and  delightful  world. 
Yes,  he  would  sit  like  statue,  motionless, 
Silently  worshipping  the  setting  orb, 
Far  flashing  o*er  the  waters;   his  bright  eye 
Beaming  in  speechless  rapture,  and  his  heart 
Bursting  to  find  expression  of  his  praise. 
And  when  at  last  the  mighty  king  of  day 
Vanished  behind  the  ocean,  leaving  heaven 
And  the  broad  deep  one  matchless  world  of  Are, 
Oft  would  he  stretch  his  hands  as  if  to  catch 
The  dying  splendour — while  adown  his  cheek 
Tears,  wrung  from  out  their  hidden  chamber,  chased 
Each  other — and  his  spirit  felt  a  pang 
Like  one  departing  from  an  early  love.** 

In  the  numerous  instances  of  that  to  confer  spirit,  brevity,  and  compre- 

species  of  writing  which  may  be  styled  hension.    It  were  ea<<y,  as  well  as  agree- 

diminiitive  epic,  as  narrative  of  some  able,  to  multiply  illustrations ;  but  a  few 

striking  historic   occurrence,  we   find  stanzas  from  ••  The  Death  of  Napoleon** 

considerable  skill  and  energy  in  group-  must  suffice,  and,  at   the   same   time, 

ing  and  advancing  salient  points  so  as  form  a  desirable  conclusion  to  our  paper. 

«  The  Master  Spirit  of  a  world. 

In  vision  still  a  king. 

Like  eagle  from  his  eyrie  hurl'd. 

With  shorn  and  broken  wintr* 

Lay  shivering  with  life's  latest  pang : 

Yet  o*er  him  faded  glory  sang 

On  Fame's  exhausted  string. 

Of  days  when  he,  earth's  loftiest  one, 

Soar'd  high  in  battle's  blood-red  sun. 


«  At  his  death-hour,  a  tempest  broke,* 

Far  out  upon  the  deep. 

Whose  giant  billows  shook  the  rock 

Where  he  was  doom'd  to  sleep ; 

The  sea-surge  lash'd  to  mist  was  driven 

Athwart  the  blazing  brow  of  heaven ; 

And  with  almighty  sweep 

The  rattling  thunder  shook  the  shore. 

Like  his  own  loved  artillery's  roar. 

*<  It  kindled  up  the  fading  ray 

Of  his  expiring  glance : 

«  Charge — charge !  your  eagles  have  the  day. 

My  cuirassiers  advance; 

An  empire's  spoil  is  your  reward, 

Strike  down  yon  leopard — on,  my  guard. 

Ye  chosen  hearts  of  France ! 

I've  given — Ml  give  earth's  kingdoms  law, 

The  glorious  fight  is  ours — ha,  ha!' 

«  Thus  in  the  conflict's  fearful  strife. 
That  mighty  spirit  still 

•  *•  With  the  5th  of  May  came  wind  and  rain,  and  a  dreadful  tempest,  which 
uprooted  all  the  trees  about  Longwood.  Napoleon's  passing  spirit  was  deliriously 
engaged  in  a  strife  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  elements  around.  The  words 
*  t^te  d'arroee,'  the  last  which  escaped  his  lips,  intimated  that  his  thouifhts  were 
watching  the  current  of  a  heady  tight ;  and  after  a  struggle,  which  indicated  the 
original  strength  of  his  constitution,  Napoleon  breathed  hit  last." — ScoU*s  Life  of 
Napoleon* 
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Strove  to  the  latest  span  of  life, 

AVith  nil  a  giant*s  will. 

He  saw  his  thousand  fights  once  more, 

He  heard  the  shock — the  charge — the  roar. 

But  death's  dark  hand  is  chill ; 

Ay,  far  more  potent  than  the  vow 

Of  kings  combiu'd  against  him  now. 

*'  He  died — that  quiver  was  his  last- 
That  restless  soul  has  fled; 
And  hush'd  for  ever  is  that  Wast, 
Which  thrill'd  the  world  with  dread ; 
The  levelling  thunder's  hollow  moan. 
Fit  dirge  for  nature's  loftiest  one. 
Peals  o'er  his  crownless  head  ; 
Type  of  his  reign,  the  lightning  fires 
The  universe,  and  then  expires." 


FEMALE   PORTRAITS. — NO.    III. — ^LADY   SYDENHAM. 
INTRODUCTION. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  surer  test  of  genius,  either  in  a  writer,  an  orator,  or  a 
j)ainter,  than  the  power  possessed  by  master  minds  in  any  of  these  departments, 
of  making  us  abjure  (for  the  moment  at  least)  all  preconceived  theories,  and 
clothe  ourselves  and  our  sentiments  in  the  garb  prescribed  for  us  by  those,  in 
the  result  of  whose  opinions  we  feel,  at  all  events,  compelled  to  acquiesce.  One 
short  month  has  scarcely  passed  since,  enamoured  of  the  flowing  and  unstudied 
draperies  of  the  happy  transition  period  between  hoops  and  hop-sacks,  I 
launched  out  in  praise  of  the  Grecian  contour  of  a  Cornelia  by  Romncy  ;  and 
yet,  ever  since  I  moored  my  chair  in  my  friend's  library,  so  as  to  sit  whole  after- 
noons in  rapt  contemplation  of  the  full-length  female  portrait  opposite,  where 
the  very  genius  of  grace,  as  embodied  by  Sir  Joshua,  triumphs  over  the  now 
once  more  familiar  stiffness  of  our  grandmothers  costume,  I  have  begun  to 
think  (with  the  fashionables  of  our  own  day)  that  long  waists,  ruffles,  and 
stomachers,  are  "your  only  wear." 

There  is  certainly  in  them  something  indissolubly  linked  with  aristocracy 
and  reHnomcnt ;  and  while  many  happier  modes  of  disguising  a  faulty  person 
have  been  from  time  to  time  devised,  few  ever  displayed  to  such  positive  ad- 
vantage the  perfection  of  an  elegant  one.  We  see  from  antique  portraits  why 
a  "  line  shape"  was  more  insisted  on  than  regular  features  by  the  female  pane- 
gyrisis  of  yore  ;  and  come  to  understand  how  the  ravages  of  small-pox  on  the 
charms  of  the  countenance,  were  often  compensated  by  the  symmetry  of  form 
which  the  closely  fitting  boddice  and  onornamented  sleeve  set  oflf  beyond  the 
possil)ility  of  mistake.  The  small,  delicate  foot,  too,  peeped  out  so  coquettishly 
from  beneath  the  ample  furbelow,  and  the  beautifully  rounded  arm  emerged  with 
such  a  siibflued  charm  from  the  light  drapery  of  the  deep  transparent  ruffle  I 
Nor  do  the  belles  of  our  own  time  appear  unaware  of  the  cunning  foil  afiPorded 
by  the  lon^:-exploded  black  lace  mitten  to  fingers,  which  seem  to  spring  forth 
doubly  white  and  taper  from  its  envious  shroud. 

The  head-dress  even — that  more  questionable  point  of  ancestral  female 
policy,  in  which  alone  our  modern  damsels  resolutely  innovate  on  antique  asage 
— the  hair  unnaturally  taught  to  forsake  the  brow  it  seemed  designed  to  shelter, 
and  dragged  from  its  free,  native,  resting-place,  in  "durance  vile"  of  ruthless 
pin  and  bodkin — even  this  strange  heresy  served  often  to  reveal  the  else 
periiaps  unsuspected  perfection  of  that  exquisitely  defined  low  forehead,  pro- 
nounced by  no  mean  judge  of  femininebeauty,  "an  excellent  thing  in  a  woman.* 
In  short — be  all  this  as  it  may — I  lived  for  the  space  aforesaid,  and  should  htn^ 
died,  too,  (if  within  sight  of  Sir  Joshua's  che/'dceuvre,)\n  the  belief  that  of- all 
the  devices  for  transforming  into  an  angel  a  mere  "creature  of  earth's  mortal 
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mculd,^  a  pale  pink  negtlgic  of  some  aijtty  years  smoc,  with  its  legitimate  accom- 
pariiments,  was  ihe  most  rare  and  infallible. 

ShHll  I  ever  cease  to  bear  in  ray  own  mind's  eye,  or  succeed  in  conveyinff 
to  that  oC  another,  the  sli^'ht  aerial  bcin»r»with  feuturcsand  form  alike  of  celestial 
fytnmetry.  v^ho  (in  beautirul  contrast  to  ihe  duep  and  almost  severe  repose  of 
bcr  tlignrfied  opjiostte  companion)  seemed  just  arrested  by  the  painter's  art, 
while  tiiirmg  across  eurth'B  ayrlace  on  some  sylph*15ke  and  yet  ftfmiiiiue  errand. 
The  nature  of  her  pursuit,  indeed,  was  not  Jeft  lo  the  imagination,  for  a  basket, 
the  verv  g-racelul  mould  of  which,  like  all  else,  had  surely  its  origin  in  the  artist*f 
fancy*  hnn^  lighr,  as  if  woven  of  gossamer^  across  one  lovely  rounded  arm  ; 
Hi'hile  the  tapt-r  Hntrers  of  tlie  other  buried  their  lily  stems  amid  a  "shower  of 
roses'  whk'h  brought — vvheu  coupled  with  the  breezy  figure  of  their  bearer — * 
the  "eiberiul  mildness"  of  the  poet  completely  before  the  eye. 

The  only  circumiitance  by  which  a  personification,  too  bright,  surely,  when 
first  conceived,  'Murau'^'ht  beneath  this  visible  diurnat  sphere,"  was  sobered 
and  brought  down  to  the  level  of  mortality,  was  the  evanescent  character 
(elsewhere  alluded  to)  of  our  g^reatest  portrait-painter^s  colouring'.  If  '*all  that's 
bright  must  fade,"  never  was  the  adu^fe  more  truly  verified  than  on  the  canvas 
cf  Sir  Joshua.  And  here — though  the  **  vanishing  lints**  had  happily  stopped 
•hort  of  utter  pallidness — there  did  pervade  the  lovely  portrait  a  tone  of  colour 
In  subdued,  that  pensiveness  was  novr,  spite  of  the  youthful  springiness  of  the 
%ure,  the  prevailing  eipressiou  of  the  counteuaoce.  The  alabaster  throat — 
tendered  slUl  more  daztUng  by  the  black  velvet  collar,  (our  clever  grandmother's 
most  hlting  of  necklaces) — was  no  lont^cr  contrasted  with  the  vermillion  lip  and 
rosy  cheek  which  must,  one  felt,  have  been  iu  youth  the  portion  of  one  bo 
redolent  of  health.  Nay  the  very  roses  in.  the  basket  had  paled  their  blossoms, 
fts  if  in  ew'ty  of  snptrior  loveliness  now  itself  faded  j  and  all  spoke  sadly, 
iol^Iy,  yet  rtisisilessly  of  the  decay  inseparable  from  earth's  loveliness,  and  the 
yet  colder,  stiller  aspect  that  joyous  form  had  long  since  been  taught  by  death 
to  wear. 

Struck — fascinated,  however,  by  the  matchless  grace  which,  had  its  bare 
outlines  alone  been  discernible,  the  picture  must  even  then  have  exhibited — 
and  yield  rug  lo  a  prejudice  I  am  old-fashioned  enough,  wrong  or  right,  to 
cherish — I  could  not  help  saying  to  Sir  Edward  in  our  next  tete-a-teie— 

"There's  blood  enough  certainly  in  all  the  pictures  on  your  walls,  to  justify 
my  old-world  notions  on  the  subject  of  aristocracy  In  beauty*  But  of  all  the 
fine  women,  by  whom  ihat  blood  seems  to  have  been  handed  down  since  the 
Conquest,  I  don't  think  one  liuks  so  thoroughly  Hitc  as  the  lovely  creature 
yonder,  whose  foot  Cindereli.i  mi^ht  have  envied,  and  whose  hand  speaks 
volumes  for  her  origin*  She  is  noble,  I  am  sure,  as  the  French  say — *\jutqu*au 
houi  des  doigtt,'* 

"  You  nevtr  were  farther  out  in  your  life.  Will,"  said  the  Baronet,  laughing 
tieartify,  (though  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  luu^h  lU  any  thing  anden  regime, 
not  even  a  veneraide  pr<'judicc,)  *'  as  you'll  say  when  you  hear  that  the  princess 
of  your  fancy  was  a  Connaught  farmer*s  daughter  I  And  yet  a  princess  she  may 
be,  aAcr  all,  and  of  more  descents  than  a  German  one,  too,  if  the  Milesian  stories 
§0  dear  to  her  country  are  to  be  believed — for  no  - — -  (and  she  is  ouej  ever 
«arae  but  of  royal  blood,  and  Uncle  Guy  would  never  allow  it  to  bea  misalliance 
Ijrtween  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Sydenham,  and  a  scion  of  the  kings  of  Con* 
uaught.  I  never  saw  my  fair  grand  aunt  till  time  had  made  sadder  havoc  on  her 
toses  than  on  Sir  Joshua's  canvas  :  but  if  the  vi^ilon  which  haunts  my  cliildish 
memory  of  an  alabaster  statue  in  black  drapery  does  not  deceive  me,  grace  and 
tlignity  wrre  her's  lo  advanced  age,  which  might  have  become  a  duchess."* 

*•  But  Edvrard,*'  said  1,  interrupting  biro,  in  my  impatience — "  how  came  a 
fcrmer's  d:iught<  r,  all  angel  <ir  princess  though  sue  were,  to  find  admittance 
into  a  family  so  intrenched  in  pride,  as — forgive  me  for  saying  it — your's  (till 
yonr  late  cousin's  unhappy  alliance)  hiid  always  shown  itst?lf  ?" 

"Oh!**  replied  he.  gaily,  *Move  laughs  at  quartering^  ;  and  never  more 
I  Wectuatly  thiin  when  it  irains  a  lodgment  in  the  welUgarri^iuned  breast  of  a  rough, 
middlc-aiied  veteran.  Uncle  Guy  (my  grand  uncle,  of  course,  he,  you  remember, 
In  the  gallery,  with  the  bhitt',  soldier*bearing,  mauly-scarred  visage,  and  three- 
'  iromered  hat  of  Irue  Kevoohnller  dimensions)  was  just  the  man  lo  surrender  at 
[discretion,  wbco  the  spirit  of  romance,  so  omnipotent  in  the  heroic  bosom,  wa« 
j  fihly  evoked*     And  though  (for  there*8  a  riddle  as  well  us  a  romaucc  in  his 
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history)  he  did  not  marri/  the  object  before  whom  bis  pride  of  birth  was  reiled  in 
the  (liisi** 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say,**  exclaimed  I  hastily,  **  that  he  fell  in  Iotc  with  anj 
thinjr  prettier  than  that  lovely  creature  before  us  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  prettier,"  answered  the  Baronet — "nay  (as  I  hate  heard,  on 
contcni|)orary  authority)  not  quite,  y  any  thing,  so  beautiful.  And  yet  the 
woman  he  married  was  not  the  one  he  surrendered  his  heart  and  his  pride  to." 

"Am  I  to  believe,  then,  that  such  lovely  creatures  hunt  in  couples,  to  distract 
poor  single  gentlemen,  and  make  fools  of  colonels  of  horse  ?** 

"  Believe  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  please  on  the  subject,**  said  Sir 
Edward,  yet  more  enigmatically.  "  With  the  dauj^hter  of  a  Connauj^ht  farmer 
Uncle  Guy  fell  in  love,  and  the  dauprhter  of  a  Connaught  farmer  became  (as 
the  catalo^rue  there  will  perhaps  satisfy  you)  Dame  Evelyn  Sydenham,  wife  of 

Sir  Guy  Sydenham,  governor  of ,  and  colonel  of  his  maje8t3'*8  —  regriment 

of  dragoons.  And  yet.  Dame  Evelyn  aforesaid  and  Uncle  Guy*s  JSrst  (or,  I 
ousrht  rather,  perhaps,  to  say,  considering  what  a  Philander  he  had  been  all  his 
life,  his  i/ist)  unwedded  flame  were  not  one  and  the  same  person.*' 

"I  always  hated  mysteries,  Ned,**  said  I,  peevishly,  ** at  least  those  which, 
without  a  key,  there  is  no  hope  of  elucidating.  So  just  put  me  out  of  pain ; 
with  this  one  proviso,  that  nothing  you  may  tell  me  is  to  disenchant  that 
radiant  vision,  or  disturb  the  sweet  memory  of  it  which  i  hope  to  carry  to  mj 
grave." 

"  I'll  ensure  you  against  that,"  replied  Sir  Edward,  gailv.  •*  You  are  more 
likely  to  remember  it  than  ever,  when  I  have  told  you  (which,  being  such  an 
old  story,  I  must  do  very  imperfectly)  how  that  picture  came  to  claim  a  place, 
and  an  honorable  one,  too,  I  assure  you,  in  our  family  collection.  I  am  a  sad 
ignoramus  about  Ireland,  and  shall  make  strange  work,  I  fear,  with  manners  and 
localities  ;  but  you,  who  have  been,  I  believe,  in  the  green  isle,  can,  perhaps. 
put  me  right.  At  all  events,  you*ll  know  exactly  how  it  should  all  be,  and  fill 
up  blanks  in  my  old-world  narration.  I  had  it  chiefly  from  Aunt  Mabel  ;  but 
it  was  the  letters  from  the  stricken  hero  himself,  while  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
his  friends  to  a  very  startling  alliance,  which  first  interested  me,  as  a  boy,  in  the 
aflair  ;  and  showed  me  how  couieur-de-roie  love  could  paint  matters,  even  when 
the  pencil  was  wielded  by  as  plain  (his  enemies  were  wont  to  call  him  Guy  of 
Gaimt)  a  son  of  Mars,  as  ever  concealed  a  soul  of  miugled  fire  and  gentleness 
under  a  rough,  yet  gentlemanlike  exterior. 

"  But  I  feel  that  I  ought — to  inspire  you  with  any  thing  like  adequate  interest 
— to  introduce  vou  more  at  length  to  Sir  Guy,  (as  he  became  on  assuming,  as 
the  reward  of  long  services,  a  colonial  government.)  And  if,  while  I  am 
sketching  the  veteran,  and  you  are  looking  at  the  picture,  the  musing  tsle  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  comes  across  your  recollection — pray  remember,  how 
fond,  spite  of  his  looks,  <  la  belle'  became  of  her  metamorphosed  husband ;  and 
assure  yourself  that  the  lovely  being  yonder  returned,  in  all  its  truth  and  de- 
votedness,  the  manly  aflection  which  years  only  served  to  enhance  and  deepen.* 


My  great  grandfather.  Sir  Godfrey,  professionless  and  provisionless,  upon 
had  seven  sons  ;  and  as  they  all  lived  a  too,  too  pacific  world.  The  world, 
to  manhood,  and  were  gifted  with  the  however,  is  seldom  long  in  tliis  anti- 
tastes  which  *  gentle  blood*  is  heir  to,  belligerent  mood.  Its  "voice" (in  some 
it  may  be  thought  that  Guy,  the  quarter  or  other)  "  is  still  for  war  ;**  and 
youngest,  was  very  well  ofl*  to  obtain,  this  being  in  Guy*8  ear  at  nineteen  the 
almost  before  he  could  walk  (as  was  "most  sweet"  of  possible  "  voices,**  be 
then  a  "  custom  more  honoured  in  the  flew  at  its  call  to  join,  as  a  volunteer, 
breach  than  the  observance")  an  en-  the  army  of  Prince  Ferdinand  in  Ger- 
signcy  in  a  marching  regiment.  many.  Alter  serving  con  amore  and 
It  was,  however,  a  moving  body  in  taru  pay,  till  some  military  experience 
more  senses  than  one;  for  long  ere  the  and  much  barren  praise  had  fallen  to 
yoiitiiful  "ancient" could  wield  the  pair  his  portion,  he  was  enabled,  by  good 
of  colours  which  had  floated  before  his  interest  at  home,  and  a  good  word  from 
juvenile  fancy,  the  corps  itself,  at  the  abroad,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
peace  of  17 — ,  was  disbanded,  and  the  small  corps  of  auxiliaries  (chiefly  raised 
tall,  young,  would-be  soldier  cast  adrift,  on  his  father's  northern  estates)  an* 
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nexed  to  the  verr  limited  force  of 
repiiUrs  il<*«patchp J  from  Grt'at  Britain. 
UijHe  Guy  was  now  at  ihe  sumiuit 
of  his  Bubliinury  wishi^s  j  and  when,  at 
ihe  dose  ijf  bome  more  than  oriliin^rily 
brllliunt  affdir,  In  which  ihe  ndtumlly 
martini  air  of  bis  honest  conntennnce 
hiid  been  further  enhanced  by  a  couple 
of  cuts  from  a  Walloon  8abre»  Prince 
Ferdinaniiembriiced  ihe  youniirculoiicU 
comniuiidant  before  his  assembled  itat" 
niftjitr,  to  say  Ihat  be  retwrned  to  Eng- 
Idod  *'  covert»d  with  gU»ry "  wuuld  be 
to  mar,  by  a  modern  common-phice, 
a  bit  of  chivalry  worthy  of  the  olden 
time. 

That  Colonel  Guy  Sydenham  look 
rank  henceforward  among:  the  female 
put  riots  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
g:re.it  Fred  I' rick  himself^  (which  grmui 
numarqite,  by  the  w*ay.  he  con  Id  huve 
put  into  hU  pocket,)  was  perhaps  but 
the  natural  consequence  of  ptilrlotiftm 
on  the  on^  side*  and  celebrity  on  the 
other,  But  when,  on  his  entrance 
into  a  modish  circle,  all  the  assumed 
fops  who  ihen  formed  its  nnbelligrerent 
pornnn,  shrunk  into  utter  insig-nitieance 
before  the  plain  soldier,  who  carrird 
(as  he  himself  humourously  asserted) 
his  diploma  of  admission  to  the  '*  tij^ly 
club'*  indisputably  engraved  on  liis 
countenance,  there  must  have  been 
something  even  bryond  his  very  fine 
person  and  noble  military  air,  which 
fijted  all  eyes,  and  many  hearts  amon^ 
the  female  part  of  the  assembly,  at  once 
on  the  fortunate  hero. 

By  his  rivals,  the  vogue  of  Uncle 
Guy  was  aBcrjbed  to  feminine  caprice 
and  contradiction.  Shftkespcare  woutd 
h^ve  said  ibey  loved  hi  in  ;  but  the 
truth  simply  was,  (as  my  grandaunt 
Mabel,  from  a  slight,  personal  smge 
could  le*»lify,)  that,  ii»  spite  of  his  scars, 
nobody  else  was  half  so  ag^rccable  and 
iDsiiiuatin^,  hy  the  mere  force  of 
good  humour  and  g:ood  breeding,  of 
plea«insr  and  being  pleased  with  every 
body,  lie  remained  a  favourite  with  all 
during  the  brief  interval  of  peace 
which  intervened  between  his  German 
cnnipuigii«,  fin*l  hia  return  to  a  scene 
of  Ic^s  civilized  warfare  in  the  wilds 
of  North  America* 

From  ihi:<  also,  in  due  time,  he  re- 
tyrned  with  a  fri'sb  cmp  of  laurt-ls,  and 
no  Ifvnger  a  mere  flirting^  soldier  of 
fortune,  hut  a  mun  entitled  from  rank 
and  stulion  lo  carry  weiirht  in  the  ma- 
trimnniid  world.  At  five  and  twenty 
•Mottsu"  (a  word  of  wntique  and  well- 
nigh  forgoiten  significance)  had  flut- 
tered SLTOund  bim.     At  iive  und  thirty, 


"hpiressps''  umiled  propiijously,  and 
**  mdtchefi**  (another  eitplujled  term  for 
minor  prizes  in  ihe  lottery)  looked  as 
thouifh  it  might,  if  he  so  pleased^  be  a 
match* 

But  though  the  nine  sabre  and  gun- 
shot  wounds — ihrou^h  any  one  of 
vUiicbasoul  less  cana clous  than  that 
of  Uncle  Guy  might  have  easily  islijiped 
— were  a  joke  to  the  ninety  and  nine 
orifices  made  by  Cupid  in  the  most 
susceptible  of  humiin  hearts,  it  was 
somehow  proof  against  every  thing  in 
the  stiape  of  a  rcLrnlar  approach  ;  iand 
all  those  memorabh?  '*  passsiges"  in  his 
eventful  life  which  at  all  meimced 
matrimony,  were  invariably  di^tin- 
gui^lied  by  the  wildei^t  romance,  and 
utier  disregard  of  what  ilic  French 
call  *'/ci  cunvennncesJ* 

Another  week's  detention,  for  er- 
ampie,  in  captivity  among  the  Iroquois, 
would  have  infallibly  been  wound  up 
by  an  union — repentrd  of  quickly 
enough,  no  doubt,  y<;t  honorably  per- 
severed in  to  death — with  the  beauti- 
ful Squiiw,  to  whose  interposition  he 
owed  hi«i  escape  from  the  tomahawks 
of  her  tribe.  And  in  Germany  it  had 
rfXjuircd  all  the  authority,  »,<*  a  com* 
raander  and  a  friend,  f*f  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, to  prevent  his  Quixotic  proteg^ 
from  extending  to  a  compucl  for  life 
the  protection  afforded  l>y  him  to  a 
Westphulian  vine-dresscr's  daughter, 
from  the  swords  of  murdering  Croats* 
Guyi  in  short,  could  only  Kjvc  seri- 
ously under  circumstances  of  strong 
excitement  and  "high  [trcs*ure  f*  and 
thou'^h  in  a  drawing-room,  with  belles 
of  his  o>vn  standing,  be  could  flirt,  ad- 
mire, and  go  through  the  routine  of 
gallantry  with  all  the  spirit,  and  much 
of  the  itest  of  an  adept,  he  came  uway^ 
if  not  absolutely  heart-whole,  yet  with 
none  of  the  erithnsiasm  of  passion 
which,  in  romantic  and  singular  situa- 
tions, had  prompted  bitn  more  than 
once,  iJOt  only  to  sacrifice  bberty,  hut 
friends,  family,  and  fortune*  So  his 
hour  not  being  come,  or,  at  least,  as 
yet  averted  by  fiiendly  interposition* 
Uucle  Guy  had  once  more  returned  at 
forty,  from  foreign  service,  a  fine  and 
un wedded  man,  when  the  catafiirophe 
occurred  which  sealed  his  matrimonial 
destiny. 

It  was  on  a  Christmas  eve,  I  think, 
somewhere  abo*it  the  year  17 — ,  when 
the  inmates  c»f  a  sechided  f^irm  house, 
sitinited  at  the  head  of  an  ocean  creeks 
OH  the  shores  of  the  wild  disirict  form- 
ing the  debateable  land  between  the 
counties  of  Galway   and    Mayo»  had 
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been  for  some  hours  retired  to  rest, 
that  the  slumbers  oF  the  farmer  himself, 
a  stout,  hale,  weather-beaten  carle,  of 
some  fifty  years  anil  upwards,  were 
disturbed  by  no  mi<lnight  marauder,  or 
less  substantial  supernatural  visitant, 
but  by  the  lif^Iit  hand  of  his  favourite 
daughter  Aileen,  applied  with  gentle 
violence  to  his  stalwart  shoulder. 

*'  Father  dear !"  whispered  the  beau- 
tiful apparition — one  of  the  loveliest, 
perhaps,  by  which  so  rude  a  pillow  wai 
ever  before  haunted — '*awake!  awake! 
It's  an  hour  or  more  since  the  cry  of 
drowning  men  on  Innismoran  came 
moaning  on  my  ear  above  the  roar  of 
the  gale,  and  now  when,  the  blessed 
saints  be  praised  for  it,  there's  a  bit  of 
a  lull,  their  wild  screech  for  help  comes 
at  limes  so  plain  to  the  shore,  that  it 
would  wake  the  very  dead  in  their 
graves.  We  must  help  them,  father 
dear!  else  they*!!  all  be  dead  before 
raorninar." 

"Plclpthem!  Aileen  mavourneenJ" 
repeated  the  old  man,  whom  a  few 
moments  had  sufficed  to  rouse  to  hia 
long  familiar  duty  of  succouring  ship- 
wrecked mariners;  "sure  we'd  try  to 
do  it  any  how,  only  bad  luck  to  the 
day,  God  forgive  me,  (crossing  him- 
self,) that  I  should  say  so  of  this 
blessed  Christmas  eve.  Who's  to 
help  them,  and  the  boat  oar  at  the 
mainland,  and  the  boys  up  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  Corney  not  come  back  from 
the  pattern,  and  not  a  livin'  being  on 
tite  bit  but  yourself,  ma  coihen,VL\id  your 
father,  who's  not  so  young  as  he  has 
been,  and  old  lame  Mike,  who,  for  as 
good  as  he  once  was  at  rope  and  tiller, 
is  now,  God  help  him,  neither  lit  to 
row  nor  steer  ?" 

"  1  can  steer,  father  dear,  the  saints 
be  praised  for  it,  and  row  a  bit,  too, 
for  want  of  better  ;  and  sure  you  and 
I  arc  all  the  cn.u  the  little  boat  that's 
left  can  waiit  or  hold,  if  we've  men  to 
l):iiig  off  from  Innismoran." 

"  The  little  boat !  and  you  and  me 
to  work  her  in  the  dark  o*  the  night, 
through  the  dead  man's  race,  and  the 
wind  so  high,  and  the  sea  that's  run- 
ning! It's  madness  entirely  to  si)eak 
of  it,  Aileen." 

"  Father,"  cried  the  girl,  passionately 
throwing  open  the  casement,  "  sure 
and  ye  won't  be  saying  so  with  the  cry 
of  the  drowni;ig  wretches  ringing  in 
your  ears  I  And  it's  not  dark  night, 
\)\ii  the  grey  o'  the  morning  already, 
f;itlu^r  ;  for  I  can  see  the  poor  crea- 
tures in  the  glimmer  all  huddled  on 
the    top   of  the    rock  together;  and 


if  the  spray  comes  dash  in  my  face 
here,  father,  it's  dripping  CTcry  thread 
must  be  on  them  even  now  where 
they  stand.  But  if  the  wind  (that's 
down  a  bit  since  I  came  to  ye,  just 
to  give  them  a  chance  for  their  lives) 
slews  round  the  least  taste  in  life — 
as  ye  well  know,  father  dear,  it  will 
at  the  turn  of  the  tide— the  big  long 
swell  from  the  ocean  will  suck  them 
off  every  one,  if  they  were  stuck  as 
fast  to  the  rock  as  so  many—-" 

*'  The  blessed  virgin  forbid  I  and  on 
her  own  Christmas  night  too  I  No,  no, 
girl,  that  must  not  be,  if  Maurice  — — « 
can  help  it !  I'll  soon  launch  the  skiff, 
and  put  old  Mike,  for  want  o'  better, 
at  the  helm  ;  but  for  you  to  risk  your 
life  and  go  with  us,  it's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion entirely." 

**  Not  go,  father !  and  why,  in  the 
name  of  the  saints,  should  I  stay  be- 
hind ?  D'ye  think  'tis  for  nothing  the 
boys  call  me  the  mermud  ?  and  have 
ye  forgot  how  the  soldier  officer  from 
England,  Moriarty*s  colonel  (a  blight 
blush  crossing  her  cheek  at  the  name) 
stared  at  the  sight  when  he  saw  me 
in  the  corragh,  fishing  alone,  miles  out 
in  the  bay  T 

"  Ah !  but  Aileen,  that  was  in  smooth 
water  and  summer,  and  not  in  a  win- 
ter's night  that  would  daunt  thestoutest 
heart !" 

It  were  needless  (continued  Sir 
Edward)  to  say  which  prevailed,  in  a 
contest,  an  Irish  one  especially,  be- 
tween the  energy  of  youth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  paternal  caution  on  the 
other.  And  it  is  fortunate  both  for 
your  patience  and  my  reputation,  that 
a  recent  case  of  similar  female  devoted- 
ness,  with  which  "all  England  rings 
from  side  to  side,"  saves  me  from  the 
task  of  exposing  my  land-lubberism,  by 
attempting  to  narrate  how  the  arduous 
enterprise  was  set  about  and  accom- 

{)lished.  There  was  this  diflPerence, 
lowever,  in  the  cases  of  the  heroine  of 
the  Fearn  islands,  and  the  "  mermaid* 
of  Innismoran,  that  while  the  perils 
braved  by  the  former  were,  perhaps, 
(though  I  speak  ignorautly)  the  more 
formidable  of  the  two,  they  were  en- 
countered with  miraculous  impunity ; 
wliile  poor  Aileen  very  nearly  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  her  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

The  skiif  steered  instinctively  through 
the  intricacies  of  a  well-known  channel, 
even  by  old  Mike,  whose  services  had 
been  indispensable  to  give  scope  to  his 
master's  exertions  at  the  oar,  was  seen 
by  Ailcen's  anxious  nurse  (who  had 
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^ftiroke  loo  late  to  op(>ose  ber  darlhig^s 
"eparture)  to  rise,  as  alie  opened  the 
iUndp  on  the  tops  of  muiintuin  waves, 
'  tuiii  Mnk  as  suddenly  into  their  hollnws. 
She  gained,  however,  after  tremendous 
eflFortB,  redoubled  by  the  sijLiht  and 
feeble  cheers  of  the  wx  huiiiuu  bciiiits, 
cowering  on  their  hfiurlj  narrow in^ 
vantage-irroyiid,  the  lee  side  of  the 
rock,  to  which,  leaping  ashore  with  tho 
agility  of  a  Teteran  cragsman,  the 
father  of  Aileen  succeeded  in  making 
her  fast*  But  while  he  was  surrounded 
and  hair  drowned  by  the  shivering 
loldiers,  who  seemed  tempted  to  wel* 
come  as  an  angel  from  heaven  tlieir 
gallant  deiiverer,  the  boat,  yielding  to 
the  tretoendous  suction  to  which  poor 
Aileen  bad  feelingly  alluded,  and  by 
which  larger  craft  are  often  resistlessly 
swept  away,  was  forcibly  drawn  from 
the  rock,  lifted  a  moment  on  the  crest 
of  a  mountain  billow,  and  then,  in  the 
very  sight  of  the  distracted  father, 
capsized  and  hid  from  view. 

A  moment  of  heart-rending  suspenses 
elapsed  ere  the  floating  drapery  of  his 
danghter  showed  the  *'8tont  swimmer 
in  bif  agony"  where  to  plunge  to  the 
rescue  ;  and,  ere  he  could  buffet  bis 
way  through  opposing  waves,   a    few 
more    precious   minures   were    neccs* 
sarily  lost.     But  these  sufficed  to  show 
how  providentially  old  Mike  bad  been 
permitted,  at   his  earnest  entreaty,  to 
"  ct  as  live  lumber  in  the  boat.     For, 
nee   on   a   time  a    swimmer  of    un- 
paralleled  skill   and  dexterity,  it  was 
sMonishing  with  what  poodle  instinct 
the   old,   blind   fisher  man   struck  out, 
guided,  of  course,   almo«it  entirely  by 
he   ear,  to   the  precise  spot   of    his 
tftrling's  disappearance ;  or  bnw  muii- 
uUy,  when  she  rose  to  the  surface,  be 
supported  her  till  aid  more  powerful, 
in  the  shape  of  her  father,  came  to  his 
relief.      The  rope  si  til  m«*rcitully   re- 
maining fast  to  the  rocks,  the  boat  was 
soon  righted,  and  the  dripping  Ailecit 
lifted  insensible  into  it»   while,  as  the 
interval  between  successive  waves  per- 
mitted»  the  sii  shipwrecked  soldiers — 
lieir  commander,  Uncle  Guy^  accord- 
to  the  British  oificera'  immemoriiil 
age^  being  the  b§t  to  quit  the  scene 
danger — cautiously    stepped    into 
Iheir  frail  conveyance. 

The  transport  containing  a  detach- 
^^^jpent  of  men  (chiefly  invalids)  whom 
^^Kolonel  Sydenham  was  accompanying 
^^Vom  America,  bad  been  blown,  by 
^^■fremeitdous  westerly  htirricaties,  on  the 
^^kngerous  point  of  Acbill  hc«id,  where 
^Hke  had  ubnost  immediately  gone  to 
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pieces.  A  boat  was  set  adrifV  from  her 
just  as  siie  parted,  by  same  of  the  more 
providerit  of  the  crew  j  but,  weakened 
by  their  previnoi  exenions,  they  were 
unable  to  profit  by  their  own  tbresight, 
and  the  skifl:'  wns  instantly  filU-d  by 
hulf  a  dozen  of  the  most  robtist  among 
the  veterans — the  siumltaneous  cry 
among  whonn  even  amid  the  care  of 
their  own  safety,  was  for  that  of  their 
gallant  colonel.  Almost  in  spite  of 
himself  he  was  forced  into  the  boat, 
(which  his  giffantic  proportions,  by  the 
by,  bud  well  nigh  swamped  at  the 
outset,)  a  piece  of  devotion  in  hia  rude 
ftillawers  which,  during  that  long  night 
of  ilespkiir,  when  their  boatbaviug  been 
stove  in  the  vtiry  act  of  touching  the 
rock,  there  seemed  nothing  before  them 
but  inevitable  destruction,  their  brave 
commander  repaid  by  the  iiious  elo- 
quence of  his  counsels,  and  the  ani- 
mating ioBuence  of  his  exam[)le. 

The  tide — the  rel  urn  of  which  seemed 
destined  to  terminate  at  once  their 
existence  and  misery — had  been  so 
manifestly  rising,  and  the  skilf  by  which 
their  deliverance  was  effected  had  re- 
mained till  nearly  the  last  moment  so 
unseen  amid  the  intricacies  of  the 
narrow  channel  she  bad  to  tread,  that 
the  whole  thing  still  partook,  to  all 
on  lM>i4rd,  of  the  nature  of  a  dream  ; 
and  they  had  urged  their  way  through 
comparatively  smooth  water  for  a  mile 
or  more  ere  rescuer  a  or  rescued  woke 
to  the  realities  of  their  sliuadon. 

When  Uncle  Guy,  with  the  character 
and  disposititm  already  di^scrilicd,  be- 
came aware  that  it  was  to  a  woman, 
a  younsT  and  beautiful  one,  too,  that, 
under  Providence,  his  rescue  from 
inevitable  destruction  was  due,  and 
that,  moreover,  his  life  had  nearly 
been  ransomed  at  the  price  of  her 
own — his  old  spirit  of. enthusiasm  and 
romance  was  up  in  a  moment  i  and 
never  did  votary  in  tlic  i&lc  t>f  saints 
more  devotedly  worship  the  image  of 
some  heavenly  benefactress  than  the 
warm-hearted  soldier  felt  inclined  to 
do  his  long  inanimate  deliverer.  It 
was  on  his  cosily  pelisse  of  American 
sables  (thrown  into  the  ship's  boat  after 
him  by  the  thoushtful  kindness  of  an 
attached  domestic)  that  the  corpsedike 
form  of  the  fair  uirl  reposed  ;  while, 
kneeling  at  her  feet,  h^t  chafed,  with 
eager  solicitude,  eacli  small  cold  bund, 
and  gazed  wildly  on  the  still  symmetry 
of  the  n)itunied  IVatures,  round  which 
the  hood  of'her  couulry's  national  cloak 
half  closed  it-*  *hroud-like  folds. 

That  :»he  breathed,  however,  though 
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faintly,  was  sufficient  to  preclude  de- 
spair ;  and  when  the  li«rlit  morning 
breeze,  whicii,  as  if  in  mockery  of  its 
having  raped  of  late  so  fiercely,  blew 
over  her  face,  just  raised  a  stray  lock 
of  yet  dripping  silken  hair,  the  hand 
that  gently  put  it  back  no  longer 
recoiled  from  the  touch  of  a  cheek  of 
marble  coldness.  On  her  eyes,  how- 
ever, something  deeper  than  mere 
slumber  still  laid  lis  leaden  weight ; 
but  though  their  bright  light  was 
quenched,  the  closed  lids  did  but 
show,  the  fairer  for  their  paleness, 
the  blue  veins  that  meandered  over 
them  ;  while  the  deep  shadow  gather* 
ing  beneath  supplied  to  the  nearly 
perfect  countenance  perhaps  the  only 
defect  ever  ascribed  to  it — a  little  want 
of  shade. 

It  was  a  strange  picture  that  little 
rugged  fishing-boat  displayed  —  and 
truly  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
statue-like  figure  of  the  reclininjr  pea- 
sant girl  and  the  fine  martial  form  of 
the  completely  accoutred  soldier,  who, 
with  a  woman's  tenderness,  bent  over 
it !  The  father,  too,  would  have  been 
a  study  for  a  painter,  as.  with  hU  grey 
locks  partially  dried  and  floating  in  the 
wind,  he  grasped  the  helm  on  which 
the  safety  of  the  over-loaded  craft  de- 
pended— and  yet  ever  and  anon  cast 
on  his  child,  so  lately  well-nigh  lost,  a 
look  of  unutterable  fondness.  The  old 
fisherman,  too,  whose  aged  arm — per- 
haps the  original  though  blameless 
cau-^e  of  the  disaster — had  been  so 
nobly  exerted  to  redeem  its  conse- 
quences, seemed  to  have  concentrated 
all  his  feeble  powers  of  vision  on  the 
face  of  his  still  senseless  darlin?  ;  while, 
as  he  turned  at  times  his  half  sightless 
eyes  to  heaven,  a  long-drawn  sigh  and 
muttered  prayer  gave  token  of  his  deep 
interest  in  her.  recovery.  The  scene 
was  one  to  wake  romance  in  a  colder 
b(jsom  than  Guy  Sydenhanrs  ;  and  if 
the  thought  to  make  the  hand  that 
saved  him  his  for  life,  had  not  yet 
risen  even  to  his  lively  imagination, 
its  germ  had  already  been  deposited 
in  th:it  still  more  genial  soil — his  heart. 

Tlie  rescue  from  the  waters  had  not 
been  witnessed  in  vain  from  Letrewel, 
(the  name  of  the  island  farm  whose 
inmates  had  so  gallantly  achieved  it.) 
Huge  turf  fires  blazed  in  room  and 
kitchen — a  warm  bed  awaited  the  half 
resuscitated  victim  of  the  catastrophe, 
whilst  food  and  steaming  jugs  of  whis- 
key punch  were  there  to  revive  the 
hearts  of  the  sufferers  from  the  wreck. 
Old    Oonagh,    Aileen's    niirse — who, 


happily  for  herself,  had  slept  through 
the  storm — had  woke  just  in  time  to 
see  her  foster-child  drawn  drippings 
from  her  native  waves ;  and  to  add  to 
thanksgiving  for  her  safety,  the  most 
active  and  judicious  exertions  for  her 
recovery. 

They  were  successful.  The  cheek 
of  Aileen  bloomed  once  more,  and  her 
blue  eyes  laughed  on  all  around.  But 
scarcely  had  Uncle  Guy  witnessed  even 
for  a  day  what  sunshine  the  opening 
of  those  glad  eyes  could  shed  upon  a 
joyous  household,  ere  old  Oou>igb*8 
leech-craft  was  again  in  requisition  ; 
and  from  the  seeds  which  had  been 
lurking  in  him  ere  he  left  the  Tessel* 
gave  her  in  the  tall  soldier  gentleman 
a  patient  of  almost  infantine  weakness. 
F«.r  the  few  hours,  however,  that  con- 
sciousness remained,  his  eyes  sought 
the  hovering  form  of  a  far  youngrer  and 
gentler  nurse;  and  the  last  exercise  of 
not  very  coherent  speech  was  to  pour 
out  a  passionate  flood  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  and  gratitude  to  his  fair 
rescuer,  and  a  faint  hope  of  life  to 
testif\'  its  sincerity  and  extent. 

And  how  did  this  unlooked-for,  and, 
to  one  in  her  station,  overwhelming 
declaration,  from  a  man  of  Colonel 
Sydenham's  rank,  and  with  personal 
advantages  to  boot,  which  ladies  of 
high  degree  had  proved  to  be  irresis- 
tible, fall  on  the  ear  of  the  Connaught 
farmer's  daughter?  Did  her  heart 
beat  high  at  the  thought  of  rising  so 
immeasurably  superif)r  to  all  around 
her — to  the  undreamt-of  exaltation  of 
a  colonel's  lady  ?  Or  did  it — as,  from 
her  amiable  character,  was  far  more 
likely — swell  with  honest  pride  at 
having  deserved,  or  melt  with  soft 
emotion  at  having  gained,  the  spon- 
taneous devotion  of  a  warm  and  manly 
soul  ? 

That  her  pulse  had  beat  quicker  for 
a  moment  under  the  influence  of  sur- 
prise, and  her  heart  warmed  with 
reciprocal  good  will  towards  the  kind, 
good,  grateful  gentleman,  it  would  be 
belying  feipale  nature  to  deny.  But 
it  would  be  traducing  poor  Aiieen  ffir 
more  unpardonably  to  say  that  she  felt 
the  slightest  temptation  to  share  the 
brilliant  lot,  one  glimpse  of  which  had 
been  made  to  flash  before  her,  ere  a 
cloud — [)ossibly  a  fatal  one— settled 
down  on  her  gallant  admirer.  And 
why  was  she  thus  callous  to  so  be- 
witching a  pros])ect  ?  Simply  becantie 
her  mind,  long  engrossed  by  visiont  of 
felicity  of  an  humbler,  yet  more  conge- 
nial character,  had  no  room  to  spare  for 
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king>doms  had  they  been  placed  in  her 
offer,  because,  already  in  heart  if  not 
in  rite  a  soldier's  bride,  not  all  the 
colonels  and  field-marshals  in  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  srrvice  could  have 
seduced  her  faithfid  heart  into  one 
moment's  forgetfulness  of  her  cousin 
and  betrothed  —  Corporal  Moriarty 
Crtrroll,  of  the  —  regiment  of  foot. 

It  uas  happily  just  at  that  oblivious 
stage  of  Colonel  Guy  Sydenham's  fever, 
when  even  the  power  of  discriminating 
between  his  two  very  opposite  female 
nurses  had  for  the  present  left  him,  and 
when,  consequently,  the  absence  of  the 
fair  form  which  yet  flitted  before  bis 
mind's  eye  was  unmarked  by  his  bodily 
optics,  that  the  long-expected  sailing 
orders  for  the  —  regiment  obliged 
Moriarty   Carroll   to   claim,  however 

unseasonably,    his    plighted    bride 

Letrewel  was,  under  present  circum- 
stances, no  house  for  a  wedding,  an 
Irish  one  especially,  even  could  the 
bridegroom  have  so  far  deserted  his 
colours,  or  could  the  few  relatives  most 
interested  have  been  there  assembled. 

But  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
never-selfish  Aileen  had  reasons  for 
decidinir — and  when  she  did  so,  her 
father  (as  we  have  seen)  as  a  matter 
of  course  acquiesced — that  as  the  moun- 
tain could  not  go  to  Mahomet,  the 
programme  should  be  reversed ;  and 
that  her  father,  with  whose  support  at 
the  ceremony  worlds  would  not  have 
made  her  disprnsa,  should  escort  her 
to  the  house  of  her  maternal  grand- 
mother at  Westport ;  the  vicinity  of 
w  hich  to  tiie  bridegroom's  head-quarters 
at  Castlcbar,  made  it  the  most  conve- 
nient scene  for  the  nuptials,  to  the 
festivities  of  which  the  thoughts  of 
immediate  parting  must  needs  lend  a 
sobered  character. 

There  resided  under  that  roof,  be- 
sides the  venerable  lady,  (for  such,  in 
the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  word, 
might  Mrs.  Evelyn  be  styled,)  another 
near  and  dear  one,  on  whom  Aileen's 
thoughts  had  scarcely  for  a  moment, 
even  in  the  midst  of  her  own  biidaj 
prospects,  ceased  of  late  to  run  ;  and 
on  whose  behalf  the  warm-hearted  and 
imaginative  girl  had  already  woven  a 
romance,  the  denouement  of  which  it 
grieved  her  very  soul  to  be  unable  to 
forward  and  witness,  though  of  its 
success  her  sanguine  temper  would  not 
allpw  her  to  cherish  a  doubt. 

This   object  of   a  fond   solicitude, 

which,   though    now   specially  called 

into  exercise,  had  never,  since  early 

childhood,  slumbered  in  Aileen's  bosom, 

Vol,  XIV, 


was  her  twin-sister  Evelyn,  yielded 
almost  in  infancy  by  a  widowed  father 
to  his  wife's  English  mother,  partly 
in  compassion  for  her  utter  desolation, 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  in  deference  to 
that  superiority  in  birth  and  breeding, 
from  which  he  could  not  but  anticipate 
advantages  to  his  girl  such  as  the  rude 
shores  of  Mayo  could  never  a  fiord. 

There  had — as  is  usual  when  mis^ 
aWances  take  place  even  in  compara- 
tively humble  life — been  faults  on  all 
sides  ;  and  breaches  had  ensued  which 
one  sad  event  alone,  perhaps,  might 
have  proved  capable  of  healing.  When 
the  only  daughter  of  one — who  herself 
had  disobliged  her  proud  English  friends 
by  marrying  an  Irish  army  surgeon — 
ran  away  at  sixteen  with  the  best- 
looking  young  farmer  in  the  remote 
Earish  where  her  father  had  settled  oii 
eing  disbanded.  Mrs.  Ncale  (for  such 
had  been  the  literal  nom  de  gueire 
of  the  wife  of  the  military  Esculapius) 
unhappily  cast  off  and  disclaimed  those 
whom  her  countenance  might  have 
guided  and  raised  in  the  scale  of 
society ;  and  the  consequence  had 
been,  Irish  habits  and  Irish  impro- 
vidence during  the  few  years  the 
union  lasted.  But  when  her  only 
child — seven  years  after  her  marriage 
-—was  taken  away  in  giving  birth  to 
twins,  while  (her  own  husband  having 
died)  her  English  parents  had  relented 
and  left  her  independent,  on  the  sole 
condition  of  relinquishing  her  obnoxious 
Irish  name,  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Evelyn 
yearned  at  length  towards  her  daugh- 
ter's orphans ;  and,  already  reconciled 
in  some  depee  to  residence  in  Ireland, 
she  offered  to  fix  her  abode  in  the 
nearest  town  to  Letrewel,  where  the 
means  of  education  might  be  procu- 
rable, on  condition  of  having  resigned 
to  her  charge  the  elder  of  the  two 
little  creatures,  on  whom  their  poor 
mother,  in  fond  anticipation  of  possible 
reconciliation,  had  bestowed  ner  ma- 
ternal family  name  of  Evelyn. 

Broken  in  heart  and  in  fortunes-, 
for,  since  his  wife's  death  especially, 
matters  had  gone  backward  at  the  farm 
-^Maurice  —  had  cheerfully  made 
a  sacrifice  so  much  for  his  elder  and 
gentler  child's  advantage  ;  feeling  only 
enough  of  natural  selfishness  to  clasp 
the  closer  to  his  widowed  breast  the 
laughing,  playful  elf,  whose  somewhat 
hardier  roses  (though,  aj^art,  the  chil- 
dren were  wholly  undistinguishable) 
seemed  to  bespeak  her  formed  to  brave 
a  ruder  clime. 

The  bitterest  part  of  the  business 
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had  been  the  severing^  two  hcincrs  who, 
tor  tlie  first  six  ytiars  of  tl»oir  livos, 
IkkI  b(.'Ci)  as  litth^  apart  from  each 
olhrr  us  tho  Siamese  biothors. 

Hoth  bad  IVlt  it  aciitfly,  and  wept 
alike  \ctuiz  and  i:ir',»ii«nl;d)ly.  Ihit  at 
len^ilj,  ill  tbi?  evick-ntly  congenial  8»il 
into  which  s-be  ba(i  been  transplanted, 
tlie  irentle  Evelyn  seemed  to  lind  her 
natur.il  elcineiit  ;  and  wilhuut  losing 
a  toneb  of  nature  and  warinth  of  heart, 
whieb  revealed  at  times  her  rustic  birth 
and  kiiulrcd  to  lurr  unsophisiicated 
sister,  she  became  to  that  sister,  when 
they  oceasionally  met,  an  object  no 
hjnjrer  of  ebildisb  love  alone,  but  of 
youthful  admiration. 

It  was  not  merely  her  reading  with 
the  pretty  En<;li^h  accent,  that  alone 
sounds  like  ^^cntility  in  the  untutored 
Irish  ear — or  her  fluent  reading  of  the 
"hardest"  book — her  sweet  singin;r  of 
more  than  a  simple  Irish  ballad — 
(l/tcre  Aileen  migl>t  have  challenged 
competition) — or  her  mjgical  feats  of 
needle-work,  and  cabalistic  apparatus 
for  tanibouringand  eml)roidery — it  was 
not  these  which  made  the  younger 
sister  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  gaze  up 
at  her  elder  as  some  being  of  a  higher 
and  briirhter  order.  It  was  the  name- 
less <iistinction  in  air,  and  manner,  and 
bearing  which  something  beyond  the 
little  town  of  Westport  (for  "small," 
surely,  to  borrow  an  Irish  expression, 
could  have  been  the  space  in  the 
metamorphoses  of  its  provincial  atmos- 
])here)  had  sufficed  to  develojje  Evelyn 
Clare. 

That  her  sister,  fitted  as  she  was  in 
her  ey<;s  for  a  queen,  was  not  likely, 
without  the  aid  of  a  fairy  godmotht.'r, 
to  attain  that  lofty  elevation,  was  a 
relief  to  the  fond  affections  of  Aileen, 
whi<h  distance  so  awful  might  have 
chilled  and  repressed.  But  to  see  her 
a  "  lady,"  a  real,  bondjidc  member  of 
the  "(juality,"  was  a  consummation  to 
which  the  a.nbition  of  one,  utterly  un- 
aspiring in  her  own  [)ers()n,  constantly 
teiubMl.  And  none  but  the  thoroughly 
unselti>h  can  ever  imagine  half  the 
fond  (Miergy  of  gratified  sisterly  pride, 
with  whicii  Aileen  caught  at  the  idea 
of  achieving,  by  the  substitution  of  a 
far  superior  fttc  simile  of  herself  as  the 
obi(?ct  of  Guy  Sy<Ionham's  romantic 
devotion,  the  realization  of  the  <l.iv- 
dreams  in  which  her  fancy  had  so  long 
Taguj'ly  nvelleil. 

The  iiki'uess  wa»«  si  ill,  thank  heaven, 
F))iie  of  stays  and  a  dancing-miHter,  :is 
perft.'ct  as  when  in  infancy  (dd  Oona;^h 
had    been  fain   to  sew  fast  the  bit  of 


green  ribbon,  denoting^  seniority,  which 
it  was  in  those  days  rare  sport  for 
Aileen  to  transfer  from  her  sister's  arm 
to  hi'.T  own.  The  same  locks  of  luxu- 
riant amber  waved  over  the  same  fair 
tinctured  skin — though  exposure  to 
summer  suns  in  the  corragh  would,  at 
that  season,  lend  now,  as  iii  infancy,  a 
hardier  cast  to  the  roses  of  Ailcen'a 
cherk — while  eye-lashes  of  a  some- 
what deeper  hue  lent  a  correspond- 
ing richness  to  that  of  her  elder  sister. 
The  eyes  in  shape  and  colour  were 
identical ;  and  familiarity  with  their 
expression  could  alone  enable  any  one 
to  observe  that  while  the  bright  Bash 
of  Aileen^s  would  sink  as  quickly  be- 
neath the  gaze  of  strangers,  or  a  change 
of  mood  in  herself,  the  first  shy, 
startled  fawn-like  look  of  her  sister 
gave  place  to  a  steadfast,  self-possessed 
tranquillity  of  aspect,  such  as,  perhaps, 
a  certain  degree  of  mental  cultivation 
can  alone  impart. 

But  the  plan  which,  before  quittinjc 
the  home  of  her  childhood,  Aileen  had 
committed  to  the  shrewd  ear  and  help- 
ing hand  of  her  doating  and  approving 
nurse,  and  in  which  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  which  was  to  see  her  at  once 
a  wife  and  an  exile,  she  tearfully  ex« 
torted  the  connivance  of  her  more 
scrupulous  father,  could  not,  she  felt, 
he  breathed,  with  even  a  chance  of 
success,  to  its  peculiarly  sensitive  ob- 
ject. From  even  a  throne,  if  attained 
by  deceit,  would  revolt,  she  well  knew, 
every  feeling  of  that  pure  and  pensive 
being,  fitted,  nevertheless,  by  character 
ami  education,  to  realize  to  Guy 
Sydenham  all  that  happiness  which, 
with  one  so  lowly  as  heiself,  he -had 
only  dreamed  of  experiencing. 

To  confirm  into  rathmal  attachment 
a  mere  transient  fancy,  Evelyn  had  but 
to  inhabit  for  a  while  the  same  house 
with  the  susceptible  soldier  ;  and  to 
bring  this  about  Aileen  had  only  to 
hint  at  her  father's  desolate  condition, 
and  the  fatigues  likely  to  devolve  from 
the  stranger's  protracted  illness  on 
their  old  faithful  nurse.  All  of  decep- 
tion which  the  nature  of  either  sister 
would  permit  the  one  to  practise,  was 
a  reqiiL'St,  urged  with  what  seemed  an 
exee-is  either  of  modesty  or  caution,  that 
the  subject  of  the  rescue  from  the  wreck 
should,  if  alluded  to  by  the  patient,  be 
stmliou!-ly  waived  and  avoided,  and 
the  invalid  decidedly  prevented  from 
expatiating  on  a  topic  to  the  excite- 
ment of  which  his  illness  was,  perhaps, 
chiefly  due.  Nor  was  the  nnsuspect^ 
ing  Evelyn  at  all  aware  of  the  impor- 
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tance  attached  by  the  soldier  to  the 
share  in  that  rescue  of  her  almost  am- 
phibious sister,  still  less  of  the  senti- 
ments to  which  gratitude  on  that  score 
had  already  given  birth  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  mure  disposed  to  yield  to 
Ailcen*8  parting  entreaties,  that  the 
poor  sick  gentleman  might  not,  if  pos- 
sible discover  (at  least  till  restored  to 
health)  the  change  in  his  youthful  at- 
tendant, or  the  removal  to  a  distant 
shore  of  one  to  whose  cares  she  cau- 
tiously admitted,  he  did  ascribe  an  un- 
due influence  in  saving  his  life. 

All  this  seemed  natural  enough,  and 
was  easily  and  lightly  promised  :  Eve- 
lyn engaging  to  sit  down  "  as  if  she  had 
never  been  away"  on  the  low^  stool,  in 
the  as  yet  only  half-conscious  invalid*^ 
sick  room — and  let  him  talk  as  wildly 
as  he  chose,  without  Interruption  (save 
on  the  matter  of  the  wreck)  to  his, 
alas !  absent  "  Aileen.'*  *•  And  you'll 
let  old  Oonagh  call  you  so,  sister  dear, 
just  to  beguile  her  into  thinking  it*s  her 
darling  that's  away  ;  and  for  my  father, 
you  know,  he  never  could  frame  his 
lips  to  the  name  that  sounds,  after  all, 
only  like  English  for  Aileen  ;  so,  you'll 
just  be  Aileen  to  them  all,  till  the  gen- 
tleman's better,  and  spring  comes  round, 
and  father  has  his  farm  and  his  fishing 
to  mind  ;  and  then  (Hope  whispered 
these  words  might  bear  a  deeper  mean- 
ing) you'll  go  away  and  be  a  lady 
again,  all  the  happier,  perhaps,  for 
having  tried  being  what,  troth,  yfe  never 
war  made  for,  Evelyn  dear,  a  poor 
cotter  girl." 

Into  all  these  fond  arrangements,  the 
affectionate  daughter  and  sister  uncon- 
sciously enterccj;  and  the  consent  of 
her  somewhat  stiff  grandmother,  which 
a  father's  bereavement  might  have  failed 
to  extort,  being  secured  by  the  resi- 
dence at  Letrewcl  of  a  gentleman 
guest  (hints  of  whose  possible  admira- 
tion had,  to  her,  been  thrown  out  by 
the  discerning  Aileen)  the  father  and 
daughter  set  off  for  the  latter's  humble, 
thoii<;h  fondly  rembered  home. 

There  were  circumstances  (which 
yonder  picture  m.iy  assist  you  to  ima- 
gine) in  the  female  co^^<7m^  of  that  day, 
favoring  the  deception  in  which  Aileen 
was  about  to  be  an  undcsigning  actress. 
High  heels,  ruffles,  and  powder — then 
worn  in  towns  by  ail  aspiring,  ever  so 
slightly,  beyond  the  lower  ranks  of  so- 
ciety— would  have  been  (the  latter, 
especially)  equally  preposterous  and 
unattainable  in  an  Irish  cabin,  even  of 
the  better  sort ;  and  in  exchanging 
them  for  the  simply  braided  locks  and 


abdicated  Sunday  attire  of  the  recent 
bride,  Evelyn,  utterly  unconscious  of 
disp^uise,  thought  only  of  convenience 
and  propriety.  She  was  quite  yoiing, 
and  maugre*  her  town-breeding,  quite 
merry  enough  to  enjoy  the  metamor- 
phosis heartily  ;  and  when  her  father 
seeing,  for  the  first  time,  her  snooded 
hair  peeping  forth  in  its  natural  luxu- 
riance from  beneath  the  hood  of  the 
graceful  national  cloak,  snatched  her 
to  his  heart,  and  exclaimed,  "  my  own, 
my  own  blessed  Aileen!"  the  kind 
girl  felt  as  if  she  niever  till  then  had 
known  the  inestimable  value  of  a  pa- 
rent's love. 

Nor  did  she  suffer  the  glad  father  to 
dwell  on,  or  even  perceive  the  change, 
so  actively,  yet  quietly  did  she,  under 
the  directions  of  the  admiring  Oon&gb, 
assume  the  various  duties  of  a  farmer's 
daughter.  And  Guy  Sydenham,  had 
he  even  been  more  alive  than,  alas  I  his 
weakness  yet  permitted,  to  surrounding 
objects,  must  have  been  gifted  with  di- 
vination, had  he  guessed  that  the  fairy 
creature,  sitting  on  the  low  stool  afore- 
said, and  humming,  iotto  voce,  snatches 
of  Aileen's  old  favourite  ballads,  was 
another,  and  not  the  sdme  with  the  ob- 
ject of  his  scarcely  remembered  decla- 
ration. 

But  if  he  gazed  with  unaltered, 
though  undefined  feelings  on  the  lovely 
form  that  now  hovered  around  his 
pillow — in  the  reciprocal  interest  in- 
spired, there  was,  ere  long,  a  mighty 
difference.  To  the  pre-occupied  heart 
and  fancy  of  Aileen,  the  sick  stranger 
had  only  been  the  object  of  a  pity  and 
sympathy,  not  altogether  unmixed  with 
awe  ;  and  almost  the  only  sensation 
awakened  by  his  passionate  burst  of 
romantic  gratitude,  was  thankfulness 
that  she  had  already  a  bridegroom  of 
her  own  age  and  station,  with  as  fine  a 
martial  figure  as  the  gallant  officer  be- 
fore her,  and  a  face  on  which  nosabrr  • 
cuts  had  as  yet  stamped  their  heroic 
legend. 

But  in  the  fancy  of  Evelyn,  again, 
whose  limited  studies,  assisted  by  her 
grandmother's  reminiscences  of  a  long 
life  of  adventure,  were  pretty  much 
confined  to  the  military  portion  of  th4 
library  of  her  half-medical,  half-martial 
grandfather,  the  ideas  of  icars  find 
glory  were  indissolubly  identified. — > 
Though  instinctively  shrinking  from  so 
doing,  as  the  mere  inhabitant  of  a 
**  barrack,"  she  had  long  sighed  to  "fol- 
low a  soldier"  through  the  stirring; 
scenes  which  yet  lived  in  Mrs.  Evelyn's 
remembrance.   Aiid  though  looking  up. 
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ere  lonir,  as  expression  gradually  re- 
illiimuipd  his  cominaiidin;^  features,  to 
Colonel  Sydeiiliain,  with  a  respectful 
admir  ition,  little  short  of  her  untutored 
siviter's— •'he  felt  that  thus  to  l(»ok  up 
through  life,  to  one  her  superior  in 
rank,  and  aire,  and  endowments,  was 
the  lot  which,  of  all  this  earth  could 
afford,  seemed  sweetest,  and  most  en- 
viable. 

This  devotion,  secret,  silent,  and  re- 
tirintf  as  it  was,  could  not  altogether 
escape  an  eye  so  frequently  bent  on  her 
who  cherished  it,  as  the  reviving  Colo- 
nel's. Nor,  though  the  furthest  in  the 
world  from  a  coxcomb,  is  Guy  Syden- 
ham harshly  to  be  set  down  for  such, 
for  ascribing  to  the  effect  of  his  own 
polished  manners,  and  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  an  incipient  attachment,  the 
indefinable  change  to  which  he  could 
not  be  insensible,  in  the  air  and  lan- 
guage of  his  fair  attendant.  The 
brogue,  of  which,  during  their  dream- 
like former  intercourse,  he  retained  a 
vague  and  disagreeable  recollection, 
had  subsided  into  the  prettiest  imagi- 
nable soupfon  of  an  Hibernian  accent  ; 
and  while  it  grieved  the  honest  soldier 
that  confinement  to  his  sick  room  should 
have  paled  his  deliverer's  rosy  cheek, 
the  improved  delicacy  it  had  imparted 
to  her  complexion,  went  far  to  reconcile 
him.  On  all  topics,  save  the  shipwreck, 
(and  that,  Oonagh  hinted  to  him  was 
interdicted,  as  too  exciting  for  her 
young  mistress)  the  convalescent  was, 
ere  long,  able  to  Expatiate  freely  ;  and 
hours  of  the  yet  lingering  winter  did  he 
beguile  by  a  narration  of  his  adventures, 
to  which,'  like  Desdemona,  the  ear  of 
the  fair  creature  before  him  did  daily 
•*  more  seriously  incline." 

To  the  subject  of  his  love,  it  was 
long  ere  uncle  Guy,  sobered  and  sub- 
dued as  he  was  to  a  more  rational 
frame  of  mind  by  sickness  and  reflec- 
tion, again  reverted.  He  had  not, 
however,  altogether  forgotten  its  hasty 
avowal,  under  the  blended  excitement 
of  gratitude  and  incipient  fever ;  but 
while,  as  regarded  himself,  the  tran- 
sient fancy  he  felt  was  daily  assuming 
a  higher  and  far  different  character,  he 
resolved  to  be  guided  in  urging  a  suit 
— to  the  ineligibility  of  which  he  was 
now  not  wholly  blind — by  the  degree 
of  reciprocal  feeling  which  its  former 
announcement  should  seem  to  havo 
awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  lovely 
preserver  of  his  life. 

Of  the  extent  and  depth  of  this  sen- 
timent, he  could  "not  long  remain  igno- 
rant, and  it  gratified  him  the  more  from 


the  scrupulous  care,  so  opposite  to  vil. 
lage  coquetry,  with  which  it  was  veileil 
from  hii^notice  by  one,  whose  heart,  he 
little  dreamed,  he  was  as  yet,  in  gpitc 
of  her  utmost  efforts,  **  winning,  uii- 
wooed." 

It  was  not  long,  however,  thus ;  for 
the  Colonel,  whose  eyes  had  not,  of 
late,  been  silent,  spoki?,  and  spoke 
eloquently.  And  though  he  did  pre- 
face his  declaration  with  expressions  of 
gratitude,  which,  even  while  misinter- 
preting them  as  relating  to  his  recovery 
from  illness,  Evelyn  would  conscien- 
tiously shrink  from  appropriating.  Yet, 
as  he  was  too  delicate  either  to  tender 
his  hand  as  the  price  of  his  rescue,  or 
or  to  allude  to  any  former  hasty  step 
which  might  bear  that  interpretation, 
there  was  nothing  to  induce  her  to 
imagine  that  the  regard,  of  which  she 
had  witnessed,  with  trembling  hope, 
the  gradual  growth,  or  the  words,  every 
tone  of  which  was  music  to  her  soul, 
had  ever  been  previously  directed  to— 
nay,  were  even  still  addressed  to  ano- 
ther. 

Had  she  been  aware  how  thoroughly 
the  hourly  deepening  affection  and  ad- 
miration of  Guy  Sydenham,  for  the 
'*  softened  image**  of  his  youne  de- 
liverer, rose  superior  to  the  rash  dic- 
tates of  feeling  and  passion  which 
prompted  his  former  offers  ;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  want  of  identity  in  their 
object  might  have  been  as  safely,  as  it 
would  have  been  uncompromisingly 
risked.  But  ere  conviction  was  at 
length  forced  upon  Evelyn,  that  it  was 
the  preserver  of  his  life  from  tliinwreck 
whom  Guy  not  only  imagined  ne  was 
rewarding  with  rank  and  station — but 
had  half  succeeded  in  inducing  his 
fumily,  in  that  capacUy,  to  tolcrate^- 
the  heart  of  the  poor  girl  was  so  inex- 
tricably won — her  every  feeling  so  in- 
dissolubly  bound  up  with  the  hope  of 
«livin^^  it  not  dying  for  him,  for  whom 
her  sister  had  been  privileged  to  peril 
life  ;  that  it  was  not  in  human,  per- 
ha])s — certainly  not  in  female  nature  to 
disclaim  the  character. 

Once  his,  when  the  devotedneis  of 
years  should  have  ri vetted  her  claims 
on  his  indulgence,  and  reconciled  him 
at  least  to  the  exchange,  she  trusted 
to  being  endowed  with  strenirth  to  make 
the  confession  that  the  Aileen  of  hit 
gratitude,  and  the  Evelyn  of  hit  love, 
w(-re,  alas,  difiVrent  beings.  But  now, 
to  forfeit  the  blissful  niospect  of  passing, 
in  the  congenial  society  of  a  hero,  such 
as  her  w  ildcst  fancy  had  failed  to  image, 
a  life  otherwise  doomed  to  the  mono- 
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tony  of  a  little  country  town,  under 
the  protection  of  a  cold  and  repuUive 
old  woman,  was  beyond  the  philosophy, 
or  even  the  rectitude  of  nineteen;  even 
would  the  parental  transports  of  a  fa- 
ther, who  felt  that  his  poor  wife's  wed- 
ded miseries  were  now  to  be  atoned  ; 
or  the  gratified  ambition  of  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn, (who  had  come,  in  condescension, 
to  the  farm  on  the  first  hint  of  her 
grand-child*s  conquest)  have  permitted 
the  timid  girl  to  risW  the  overthrow  of 
a  whole  family's  hopes. 

So,  to  make  a  lon<;  tale  short,  Guy 
Sydenham,  dubbed,  for  the  twentieth 
time  in  his  life,  on  the  same  score,  a 
Quixotte  by  his  own  relations,  and  in- 
demnified for  their  scorn  by  the  well- 
nigh  idolatrous  respect  of  those  of  his 
bride,  was  united  for  life  to  Evelyn 
Clare,  just  three  months  after  her  sis- 
ter's very  different  wedding,  and  just 
in  time  to  obey  a  similar  hasty  sum- 
mons to  rejoin  the  head-quarters  of  his 
regiment  in  England.  Had  his  ^tay  in 
Ireland  been  either  prolonged  or  ex- 
tended beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
island-farm,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
he  should  not  have  been  madeawareof 
the  secret  which  poor  Evelyn  carried 
away — a  sad  additional  weight  on  her 
innocent  bosom — to  a  land  of  strangers. 
But  satisfied,  after  some  intercourse 
with  Mrs.  Evelyn,  of  the  respectability 
of  her  own  origin,  and  of  the  source 
to  which  even  an  occasional  resident 
under  her  roof  must  owe  a  cultivation 
inconsistent  with  Irish  cottage  life  ; 
and  thankful  that  circumstances  had 
thus  prepared  the  girl  of  his  heart  for 
society  beyond  her  condition,  he  felt 
able  now,  to  meet,  almost  on  their  own 
ground,  his  supercilious  relatives. 

Evelyn's  first  pang — one,  too,  the 
memory  of  which  haunted  her  through 
many  a  year  of  conscious  du{)licity — 
arose  from  the  remark  made  by  her 
husband  on  the  fears,  which  it  never 
occurred  to  her  ingenuous  nature  to 
suppress,  (could  she  even  have  done 
so,)  on  encountering  a  storm  on  their 
passage  to  England.  "  Never,  till 
now,  my  Evelyn,"  whispered  the  ador- 
ing bridegroom,  "did  I  know  to  what 
an  exertion  of  heroism  my  preservation 
on  that  awful  night  was  due?  For 
yourself,  I  see  you  can  tremble  like  a 
woman  ;  but  for  others,  you  could  dare 
when  man  would  have  hesitated!'* 

How  truly  did  Evelyn,  on  hearing 
these  words,  experience  that  to  plunge, 
in  his  behalf,  amid  the  foaming  waters 
around,  would  require  a  less  effort  of 
courage  than  to  say  the  one  word  which 


might  for  ever  open  between  them  a 
gulf  more  terrible  still.  All  she  could 
do,  was  to  shrink  from  the  subject  with 
such  manifest  and  unfeigned  reluctance 
— grounded,  he  supposed,  on  the  re- 
membered horrors  of  the  scene — that 
Sydenham,  in  compassion,  never  re- 
curred to  it  himself,  and  exacted  of  his 
friends  a  similar  forbearance. 

Through  the  ordeal  she  had  almost 
equally  dreaded  of  introduction  to  these, 
Evelyn  passed  with  less  of  suffering 
than  she  had  anticipated.  Her  gentle 
sweetness  might  have  disarmed  hosti- 
lity, and  her  unobtrusive  manners 
almost  have  defied  criticism,  even  bad 
not  her  transcendent  beauty  made 
Sydenham's  yielding  to  its  fascination 
(in  a  heroine  and  a  deliverer  especially) 
appear  excusable,  as  well  as  natural. 
His  "  Rose  of  Connaught**  (by  which 
title  songs  were  sung,  and  sonnets  in- 
dited in  her  honor^  became  as  much 
the  rage  as  he  haci  once  been  on  his 
first  return  from  Germany ;  and  when 
himself,  astonished  at  the  ease  with 
which  the  dress  of  the  day  (so  becom- 
ing, as  you  perceive  yonder,  to  her 
style  of  loveliness)  sat  upon  the  cottage 
maiden,  he  little  dreamt  that  to  its 

firincipal  component  parts  she  had  been 
amiliarized,  from  childhood. 

But,  while  others,  when  in  full  dress, 
pronounced  her  dazzling,  to  him  she 
never  looked  so  charming  as  in  that 
identical  blue  cloak  of  poor  Aileen's,  in 
which  Aileen  herself  had  lain  enfe- 
loped,  between  life  and  death,  in  the 
stern  of  the  little  fishing-boat,  on  the 
Christmas-eve  of  the  year  17—. 

For  many  succeeding,  and,  on  the 
whole,  happy  years,  Evelyn  followed 
her  husband  to  the  scenes  of  his  mili- 
tary employment,  with  brief  intervals 
of  feverish  solicitude  for  his  safety, 
when  compelled,  by  necessity,  to  se- 
parate from  him.  It  was  then  that  the 
remembrance  of  her  usurped  place  in 
his  affections,  rose  like  a  knell  from  the 
very  depths  of  memory  ;  while  a  rem- 
nant of  superstition,  from  which  no 
Irish  cottage  maiden  was  ever,  per- 
haps, entirely  free,  made  her  regard 
the  denial  of  a  child,  to  bless  their 
union,  or  cheer  the  painful  period  of 
absence  with  its  smiles,  in  the  light  of 
a  chastisement  for  past  dissimulation. 

About  Aileen  she  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  iutelligence  ; 
though  inquiries,  rendered  indirect 
by  conscious  duplicity,  could  throw 
little  light,  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  her 
existence,  on  the  viciisitudes  of  a  com- 
mon soldier*!  lot.    Once,  however—. 
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even  after  her  father's  death  had  robbed 
her  of  thcit  channel  of  intercourse — she 
had  heard  directly  from  her  sister, 
whose  caution  in  wording"  and  address- 
ing her  coinniunication,  showed  her  to 
be  the  same  nnsclHsh,  thoughtful  bein^^ 
as  when  she  fir^t  planned  a  sister's  ele- 
vation. 

More  richly  endowed,  in  one  respect, 
than  the  sister  so  otherwise  fortunate, 
Aileen  was  the  mother  of  three  lovelv 
children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  a  girl, 
named  Evelyn,  was  she  averred,  that 
sister's  very  picture  ;  while  Guy,  her 
youngest  son,  was  a  noble-looking  fel- 
low, already  dubbed,  in  sport,  by  his 
comrades,  the  little  "Gineral."  Mo- 
riarty  was,  and  ever  had  been,  the 
kindest  of  husbands  ;  and  the  Icttej 
concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  the  hap- 
piness of  Evelyn,  with  her  good  and 
gallant  general  (for  such  had  been,  for 
some  time,  Sydenham's  rank  in  the 
army)  mi^^ht  be  equal  to  that  which  had 
gladdened  the  humbler  path  of  the  wife 
of  Sergeant  Carroll. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  with  truth  that 
Evelyn  could  reply  to  this  touching 
epistle  in  terms  of  corresponding  thank- 
fulness. But  that  she  feared  for  her 
husband*s  life,  employed  on  a  distant 
and  perilous  service,  and  envied,  though 
she  did  not  grudge  her  sister  her  flou- 
rishing family  ;  and,  above  all,  but  that 
she  had  lain  for  years  an  impostor  on 

an  unsuspecting   husband's    bosom 

Evelyn  was  happy — as  happy  as  the 
inevitable  thorn  in  the  rose,  perhaps, 
ever  permits  a  scion  of  mortality  to 
become. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  during 
the  first  years  of  tlniir  marriage,  the 
desire,  nay,  the  positive  intention  to 
remove  the  pleasing  delusion  under 
which  her  happiness  had  been  achieved 
from  the  breast  of  her  indulgent  hus- 
band, ceased  to  haunt,  like  an  unwea- 
ried monitor,  the  pillow  of  an  ingenu- 
ous pirl.  But  it  was  long  ere  the 
timidity  of  one  so  young  and  secluded 
could  sulKciently  overcome  disparity  of 
rank  ami  years  for  unreserved  confi- 
dence, even  nn  8ubj<fcts  less  painful 
and  eritieal.  And  when  afl'ection,  denp- 
rooted  on  tMtherside,  might  have  with- 
stood a  ruder  shock,  the  right  to  inflict 
pain,  for  the  selfish  j)urpose  of  escaping 
remorse,  l)ecame  an  oft«n  agitated  ques- 
tion. VVIien  her  srddier  was  about  to 
depart  for  some  distant  scene  of  peril, 
and  tiie  secret  hung  on  her  very  lips, 
the  thouixht  of  being  less  fondly  re- 
membered and  cherished  in  absence, 
would  freeze  it  there  j  uud  when,  amid 
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the  joys  of  reunion,  it  had  seemed  in 
anticipation,  to  tell  all,  be  chidden  and 
forgiven,  fears  of  impairing  present 
bliss  cheeked  the  previously  arranged 
avowal  till  a  **  more  convenient  sea- 
son." 

And  thus  years  rolled  on,  some  ten 
or  twelve,  perhajis,  from  their  marriage, 
the  latter  part  of  them  ungladdened  by 
any  recent  tidings  of  Aileen,  when  Sir 
Guy  Sydenham,  knight,(and  knighthood 
for  military  merit,  was  then  a  badge  of 
distinction  rarely  accorded,)  was  ap- 
pointed, in  further  reward  of  his  long 
services.  Governor  of  an  Island  in  the 
West  Indies. 

The  arrival  of  Sir  Guy  and  Lad}' 
Sydenham  took  place  late  in  the  year  ; 
and,  willing  as  ever  to  please  or  be 
pleased,  to  promote  and  share  in  the 
enjoyment  of  others,  the  gay  and  gal- 
lant governor  had  fixed  for  the  inaugu- 
ration dinner  and  hall  which  were  to 
win  him  golden  opinions  from  his  new 
sniijects,  on  the,  to  Aim,  ever-dear  anni- 
versary of  Christmas  Eve.  Lady 
Sydenham,  attired  by  his  munificence 
in  the  fresh  gifts  which  on  that  day 
never  failed  to  weigh  down  the  breast 
on  which  they  glittered,  had  endured, 
as  best  she  might,  the  previous  part  of 
the  entertainment  and  the  rapturous 
reply,  fraught  to  her  with  painful 
though  delicate  allusions,  made  by  her 
still  adoring  husband,  when  his  wife's 
health  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pro- 
posed. Under  the  acclamations  elicited 
by  his  speech,  its  object,  or  rather  its 
victim,  contrived  to  escape,  and  gladly 
turned,  to  breathe  freely  and  relieve 
her  overburdened  heart,  from  the  illu- 
minated and  heated  banquet-ball  into 
the  cool  moonlit  verandah  running 
round  every  tropical  residence. 

The  government  house  at  ■ 

had  been  fitted  up  for,  and  but  recently 
ceded  by,  Sjianish  authorities ;  and 
there  was  much  in  its  arrangements  of 
Moorish  rather  than  Spanish  attention 
to  shade  and  coolness.  In  front  of  the 
slightly-raised  balcony  where  Evelyn 
stood,  lay  a  fountain  designedly  re- 
sembling a  natural  rocky  basin,  from 
whose  interstices  towerecl  lofty  shoots 
of  the  umbrageous  plaintain  tree,  from 
amid  the  broad  glittering  leaves  of 
which  rose  a  perpetual  jet  of  crystal 
sparkling  water,  whose  perennial  mois- 
ture served  to  refresh,  nay  almost  to 
nourish,  the  living  carpet  of  gay 
flowers,  which,  in  devices  of  almost 
Turkish  intricacy,  clothed  the  else- 
where arid  grouud,  and    loaded  the 
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evening  air  with  well-nigh  overpower- 
ing fragrance.  Beyond  this  delicious 
foreground,  from  the  elevated  platform 
on  which  the  court-housestood — a  slope 
all  studded  with  plaintain  residences, 
each  embosomed  iu  its  separate  grove 
of  tall  and  stately  trees — served  by  its 
dark  outline  to  set  off  the  more  dis- 
tinctly the  calm  expanse  of  sea  then 
stretched  beyond  and  sleeping  beneath 
the  unclouded  beams  qf  a  tropical  full 
moon — formed  wiih  the  vast  Atlantic  of 
Evelyn's  early  reminiscences  a  contrast 
as  complete  as  di<i  her  present  agitated 
feelings  with  the  calm  of  night  around 
her — the  preparations  within  for  a 
scepe  of  festive  hilarity,  and  the  sound 
of  mirth  and  revelry  which,  wafted 
from  a  more  distant  and  diflferept 
quarter,  betokened  the  con^mencement 
of  the  negro  saturnalia* 

The  day  was  the  first  of  the  Christ- 
mas liolidays,  when  the  immemorial 
license  afforded  to  the  slaves,  and  the 
degree  ii^  which  it  was  improved  tor 
the  purposes  of  sport  and  enjoyment, 
bore  equal  testimony  to  the  kindness 
of  their  calumniated  ipasters,  and  to 
the  unconquerable  buoyancy  of  the 
negro  character.  Drums  and  horns, 
and  shouts  more  discordant  than  either, 
came  as  yet  softened  by  distance  on  the 
ear;  while,  at  intervals,  the  more 
mellow  strains  of  bands  of  female 
singers  seemed  to  say  that  there  was 
•*  music"  in  the  voibes,  if  not  the 
•*  souls,**  of  some  of  the  joyous 
Africans. 

It  was  while  insensibly  withdrawn 
from  her  own  sad  thoughts  by  the 
magic  and  novelty  of  the  scene,  that 
Evelyn's  attention  was  attracted  by 
two  figures,  which,  emerging  from  a 
path  leading  up  from  the  iiarbour/stole 
silently  round  the  corner  of  the  bouse 
towards  the  verandah.  Her  first  emo- 
tion was  that  of  slight  alarm,  which 
gave  way  on  perceiving  that  one  of 
them  at  least  was  apparently  a  woman, 
and  on  hearing,  as  she  bent  over  the 
balustrade  to  reconnoitre^  a  whispered 
entreaty  from  a  negro  voice  that 
**  Missus,  please  stand  still  and  hark  a 
minute."  Her  next  idea  was,  that  the 
muQlcd-up  figure  might  be  the  jack- 
pudding  which  each  of  the  negro 
crafts  at  that  festive  season  vie  with 
each  other  in  disguising,  come  as 
spokesman  of  the  rest  to  obtain  some 
favour,  through  her,  from  the  governor. 

But  various,  and  antic,  and  extraor- 
dinary as  are  the  habiliments  which 
Africa,  America,  and  even  Europe  are 
laid  uader  contribution  to  supply  on  the 


occasion,  it  would  have  puzzled  the 
most  original  **  John  Canoe"  of  them 
all  to  don  a  grarment  at  once  so  strange 
and  so  familiar  to  the  eye  of  Evelyn 
as  that  in  which  she  soon  saw  the  le- 
male  stranger  to  be  enveloped.  Pushed 
forward  with  significant  gestures  by  her 
tall  black  introducer,  who  immediately 
and  discreetly  disappeared,  no  sooner 
was  she  within  the  precincts  of  the 
verandah  than  dropping  the  hood  of 
the  Irish  cloak,  at  sight  of  which  alone 
Evelyn's  heart  had  fiuttered  almost  to 
bursting — Aileen.thin,  pale,  and  altered 
in  all  $ave  warmth  of  affections,  stood 
as  a  ghost  from  the  grave  before  her 
bewildered  sister! 

After  that  uncontrollable  burst  of 
natural  emotion,  under  whose  influence, 
according  to  the  unerring  instinct  of 
holy  writ,  the  higher  in  rank  of  the 
long-separated  sisters  was  the  first  to 
"  fall  upon  the  other's  neck  and  weep,'* 
the  predominant  feeling  in  the  breast 
of  each  was  certainly  surprise.  Lady 
Sydenham — though  taught  by  reason 
and  her  own  mirror  that  years  do  not 
glide  over  even  the  prosperous  without 
leaving  their  trace  behind — was  abso- 
lutely startled  to  behold,  instead  of  the 
Hebe-like  mermaid  of  Innismoran,  a 
care-worn  wreck  such  as  the  emaciated 
yet  still  beautiful  other  self  before  her  ; 
while  all  the  theoretical  ideas  Aileen*! 
fancy  rather  than  her  knowledge  had 
suggested  of  real  "quality"  had  left  her 
unprepared  for  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
pretty  Irish  girl  of  the  better  class  into 
the  vision  of  courtly  elegance  and  vice- 
regal splendour  which  stood  radiant  in 
native  beauty  and  adventitious  bril- 
liancy before  her  dazzled  view. 

But,  unlike  in  external  fortunes  and 
outward  semblance  as  the  once  undis- 
tinguishable  twins  of  Letrewel  had  be- 
come, they  were  still  one  in  warmth 
of  heart  and  feeling  ;  and  again  it  was 
the  affectionate  Evelyn  s  eaeer  inquiries 
about  her  sister's  envied  children  which 
woke  a  burst,  too  painfully  different 
in  character  from  that  which  signalised 
their  meeting,  of  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion in  Aileen. 

"  It  is  well  with  the  children," sobbed 
out  the  mother,  whose  pride  they  bad 
so  lately  been  ;  "  they  are  all,  save 
one,    with   God.      But  their  father — 

Moriarty !" and  here  sobs  checked 

the  utterance  of  Aileen,  and  she  in 
return  fell,  in  a  bitterness  of  grief 
which  knew  no  respect  of  persms, 
on  the  jewelled  neck  of  her  scarcely 
less  agitated  sister. 
**  Aileen  mavourneen !"  cried    the 
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latter  fondly — every  Irish  reminiscence 
of  their  mutual  childhood  rushing  full 
on  her  soul  as  the  sister  she  strove  to 
lock  in  her  arms  glided  from  them  and 
sank  ill  all  the  wildness  of  desperation 
at  her  feet — *•  what  means  this  distress  ? 
Is  y«)ur  husband  ill.  or  in  dans^er,  or" 
— half  shuddering^  as  led  on  by  silence 
to  rise  in  the  climax  of  misfortune — 
"  he  is  not  dead  V" 

"  Not  dead  !  no,  not  yet — if  grief 
and  shame  haven't  killed  him  since  we 
parte<i — but  a  dead  man,  Evelyn  dear, 
afore  three  days  are  over,  if  you,  that 
seemed  like  a  blessed  angel,  when  I 
heard  as  in  a  dream  that  God  had 
sent  yon  and  your's  so  nigh  me  in  my 
sorro^v,  don*t  stretch  forth  a  helping 
hand  to  me  and  mine !" 

"  God  forbid  we  should  do  other- 
wise, Aileen,*'  replied  her  gentle  sister, 
"  when  it*s  so  much  we  both  have  owed 
to  you  in  other  days.  But  lean  here, 
my  poor  Aileen — yonr  head  upon  my 
knee,"  said  Lady  Sydenham,  sinking 
from  pure  agitation  on  the  low  railing 
of  the  gallery,  **  and  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  for  you  or  Moriarty.'* 

"  You  can  save  his  life,"  gasped  out 
the  poor  wife  convulsively  ;  "you  and 
none  but  you  on  earth  have  power  to 
do  it  ;  and  you'll  not  let  him  die, 
Evelyn  dear,  even  if  to  free  him  from 
death,  he  (meaning  Sir  Guy)  must 
know  that  ye  have  and  had  a  sister!" 

•*  Oh !  no,  no  !  God  forbid  I  should 
he  so  selfish  and  hard-hearted !"  faltered 
the  trembling  Evelyn  ;  though,  at  the 
bare  thought  of  the  compulsory  avowal 
which  the  promise  involved,  she  fdt 
lowered  in  the  dust  beneath  the  sup- 
pliant before  her.  "  But  how  can  hU 
knowing  do  Moriarty  good  Y* 

"  Because  he  nor  !J0  soldier  officer 
that  ever  knew  and  did  his  duty  will 
pardon  a  man  condemned  for  murder, 
unless" — and  the  modest  Aileen  hesi- 
tated— "  unless  she  that  bids  him  do  it 
has  tr<»<>d  right  to  ask  that  same." 

"  And  that  you  have,  if  ever  woninn 
had  !"  exclaimed  the  conscious  Evelyn, 
**  and  a  double  light  by  its  being  so 
long  usurped.  But" — a  shudder croep- 
inj?  over  her.  and  half  ch«»king  her  ut- 
terance— "di<l  you — could  you  say, 
Moriarty  was  a  murderer  *r" 

"  God  forbid  I  should  siiy  so,  and 
pardon  tliem  that  did  I  The  blood  he 
shed — and,  God  knows,  in  trying  to 
save  litV' — lies  at  another's  <loor  ;  and 
yet,  sister  dear,  men  that  never  saw 
the  thing  happen,  ni»r  knew  the  nature 
of  the  creature,  that  he  wouldn't  hurt 
a  fly,  have  brought  him  in  guilty  ;  and 


die  he  must*' — a  strong  shiver  crossed 
her  frame  us  she  snoke — ^"on  Thurs- 
day, if  your  blessea  (ilineral  doesa't 
rescue  him  out  of  their  hands.** 

The  tale  which,  by  broken  interro- 
gatories, Evelyn  extorted  in  equally 
disjointed  fragments  from  her  sister, 
was  a  sad,  but  iu  those  days  of  license 
and  favouritism,  a  less  uncommon  in- 
stance than  could  now  occur  of  the 
force  of  prejudice  when  combined  with 
power. 

Sergeant  Carroll's  regiment  had  but 
recently  landed  after  dreadful  hardships 
and  fever,  whose  ravages  had  well  nigh 
swept  his  humble  hearth,  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  on  an  adjoining  island  to 
that  of  which  Sir  Guy  was  governor. 
A  young  commanding  officer,  whom 
interest,  then  all-powerful,  had  enabled 
to  escape  the  African  duty,  finding  it 
impossible  to  evade  the  West  Indian, 
had  joined  with  the  worst  possible 
grace  a  corps  to  the  individuals  of 
which,  as  well  as  their  general  habits, 
he  was  necessarily  a  stranger.  Had 
he  been  amenable,  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  advice,  the  unanimous  voice 
of  officers  and  men  pointed  out  poor 
Carroll  to  fill  the  just  vacated  situation 
of  sergeant-major,  for  which  his  good 
conduct,  mild  temper,  and  general 
popularity  eminently  qualified  nim.— 
But  that  very  unanimity  of  recom- 
mendation assumed,  to  a  foolish,  head- 
strong ignoramits  (for  such  the  new 
major  was)  the  air  of  dictation  ;  be- 
sides which  he  cherished  a  dislike  and 
contempt  not  then  uncommon  with 
half-educated  Englishmen  for  the  very 
name  of  an  Iri«hman.  So,  to  make  a 
long  talc  short,  a  low-lifed  sycophant 
of  hi,<  own  country  was  petulantly 
raised  over  the  head  of  poor  Moriarty, 
to  the  disgust  of  the  whole  regiment, 
and  no  doubt  to  his  own  secret  disap- 
pointment. 

Poor  Carroll,  nevertheless,  all  Irish 
as  he  was,  bore  the  double  mortifica- 
tion to  his  person  and  couutry  like  a 
a  perfect  angel — shrugged  up  his 
shoidders  at  the  folly  of  the  major,  and 
actually  did  his  best  to  save  from  utter 
exposure  the  blunders  of  his  malicious 
rival.  But  there  were  Pats  in  the 
corps  less  subdued  by  expeiience  and 
misfortune  ;  and  a  lad  from  the  same 
pnrt  of  the  country  took  U|vou  him, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  paciGc 
srrgerint,  the  office  of  Moriarty's 
cham|)ion.  Under  the  joint  influence 
of  chea])  liquor,  a  hot  temper,  and  a 
broiling  sun,  this  rash  lad,  in  a  barrack 
squabble,  had  levelled  h'lt  fire-lock  at 
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the  obnoxious  sergeant-major ;  Moriarty 
had  interposed  (us  two  persons,  the 
culprit  included,  but  who  were  both  un- 
fortunately his  own  countrymen,  testi- 
fied,) to  beat  it  down.  In  so  doing*,  it 
had  accidentally  gone  off  and  lodged 
the  contents  not  in  the  heart  but  legs 
of  the  intended  victim,  whose  death, 
though  it  unquestionably  followed 
within  a  very  few  days,  was  far  more 
jastiv  attributable  to  new  rum  and  a 
bad  habit  of  body  than  to  the  unhappy 
accident  of  which  Moriart  v  had  been, 
in  averting  worse  evil,  the  innocent 
cause. 

Had  the  court-martial,  which  sat  as 
a  matter  of  course,  been  a  regimental 
one,  the  finding  would  hardly  have 
been  manslaughter.  But  the  com- 
mandant, incensed  at  the  loss  of  his 
protegi,  got  up  such  a  case  of  insubor- 
dination, revenge,  and  malice  prepense, 
agiunst  poor  Moriarty,  who  had  been 
heard  to  aay,  on  the  deceased's  ap- 
pointment, (alluding  to  his  incapacity,) 
that  "  he  doubted  if  he  would  be  a 
month  sergeant-major,"*  that  a  tri- 
bunal of  strangers,  hastily  assembled 
from  other  corps,  and  mystified  by  con- 
tradictory evidence,  leaned,  naturally 
perhaps,  to  the  commanding'  officer's 
version,  and  found  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  poor  Carroll. 

The  military  governor  of  the  inland, 
to  whom  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
culprit  would  certainly  have  been  made, 
was  absent  on  a  cruise  for  his  health. 
The  day  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  close  at  hand,  and  hope 
was  well  nigh  dead  in  the  bosom  of  the 
resigned  and  manly  victim  and  his 
agonised  wife,  when  some  friendly  vi- 
sitor to  the  prison  regretted  that  an 
attempt  had  not  been  made  to  Interest 
in  the  cause  the  upright  new  governor 
of  T ,  Sir  Guy  Sydenham. 

Aileen's  heart  bounded  to  her  lips  as, 
with  renovated  hope,  she  sprang  from 
the  straw  pallet  at  her  husband's  feet. 
Of  her  brother-in-law's  knighthood  she 
was,  indeed,  ignorant,  as  well  as  of 
his  present  elevation,  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  engrossing  events 
connected  with  her  husbands  trial. 
But  no  two  Guy  Sydcnhams,  it  was 
ascertained,  existed  on  the  army  list  ; 
and  that  Providence  had  indeed  sent 
one  with  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  on  his 
shoulders  to  their  rescue  was  acknow- 
ledged with  a  piety  which  had  not  even 
failed  when  all  seemed  dark  and  hope- 
less. 

To  get  at  Sir  Guy  within  the  given 
three  days  wm»  of  courae,   Aileen*a 


first  object ;  and  now  did  the  Mermaid 
of  Innismoran's  early  familiarity  with 
ocean  perils  come  once  more  to  the  aid 
of  her  womanly  devotedness  ;  for  the 
small  island  of  T— ,  being  little  fre- 
Quented  (except  in  crop-time)  by  any- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  shipping, 
the  sole  means  of  conveyance  its  har- 
bour then  afforded  was  a  "  caiacii,"  or 
canoe,  hollowed,  with  Indian  simplicity 
of  construction,  out  of  one  wild  cotton 
tree,  with  length  of  course  hugely  dis- 
proportioned  to  its  scanty  breadth,  and 
calculated  for  coasting  purposes  alone, 
yet  in  which,  could  a  coadjutor  be 
procured,  the  fearless  wife  was  ready 
to  brave  the  perils  of  a  ten  hours'  run 
across  the  treacherous  Caribbean  sea. 

There  are  few  services,  however  ha- 
zardous, which  gold  will  not  purchase  ; 
and  next  came  the  advantages  which, 
albeit  as  little  given  as  most  Irish  folks- 
to  parsimony,  the  sober  habits  of 
Aileen  and  her  husband  had  produced 
in  the  shape  of  a  little  contingent  fund 
just  adequate  to  induce  the  black  "pa- 
tron" of  the  canoe  to  risk  it,  himself, 
and  his  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  in  the 
blended  cause  of  profit  and  humanity. 
A  light  steady  breeze  had  favoured  the 
daring  enterprise,  and  even  in  less 
time  than  had  been  allotted,  Aileen 
had  stood  under  the  roof  of  the  arbi- 
ter of  her  husband's  fate. 

Moments  w^ere,  however,  too  jire- 
cious  to  be  wasted  even  in  sisterly 
sympathy — far  less  in  selfish  hesitation  ; 
and  Evelyn — with  feelings  akin  to  those 
with  which  hundreds  of  undetected 
criminals  have  half  welcomed  justice  as 
an  alternative  from  remorse — turned 
back  towards  the  house  in  quest  of  her 
husband. 

Uncertain  whether  he  mijrht  not 
have  already  quitted  the  dining-hall, 
she  cast  an  anxious  glance  into  the  yet 
empty  ball-room,  the  contrast  between 
which  brilliantly  illuminated,  arched 
overhead  with  stately  palm  branches, 
and  decorated  with  a  profusion  of 
exotics,  which  would  have  beggared 
the  conservatories  of  half  Europe,  and 
the  dungeon  of  which  her  sister's  hus- 
band's was  the  doomed  inhabitant — 
smote  on  her  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
life's  first  stern  reality  ;  while  the  tri- 
umphant crash  which  the  band,  on  ob- 
taining a  glimpse  of  the  queen  of  the 
revels,  struck  up  in  her  honour, 
sounded  like  cruel  mockery  on  her 
ears. 

When  Evelyn  fled  horror-struck  from 
this  scene  of  ill-timed  gaiety,  it  was  to 
encounter,  and  in  a  mood  equally  dis- 
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cordant,  her  unconscious  husband. — 
His  coiiiititutional  jrood  spirits,  height- 
ened by  sober  conviviality,  and  well- 
eurned  compliment,  the  gay  and  gal- 
lant Uncle  Guy — his  noble  martial 
fiirnrc  as  erect  as  ever,  and  his  step  as 
liirht  and  commanding — turned,  whist- 
lini^  a  lively  air,  into  the  verandah  in 
search  of  his  wife,  and,  as  breathless 
with  contending  emotions,  she  fairly 
ran  against  him,  snatched  her  tenderly 
to  his  heart,  with  gay  and  familiar  termti 
of  endearment  that  smote  on  the  guilty 
rece^ises  of  her's  like  a  knell. 

As  a  relief  from  his  presence  and 
caresses  any  thing  would  at  that  mo- 
ment have  been  hailed  ;  and  Evelyn 
mustered  from  despair  the  courage  to 
f^ay  that  a  petitioner  awaited  him  in 
the  verandah,  though,  on  being  fur- 
ther qurstioncd  as  to  this  unseasonable 
intruder,  she  could  only  falter — '*  Go, 
go  to  her  for  God*s  sake,  and  for  her 
sake  grant  a  pardon  to  more  than 
one  !" 

It  may  be  figured  more  easily  than 
described,  with  what  strange  stirring  of 
the  heart  the  gallant  veteran  saw  be- 
fore him  again,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
long  years,  the  well-remembered  Irish 
cloak,  and  with  what  yet  greater  be- 
wilderment he  beheld  beneath  it  the 
saddened,  faded  image  of  her  who 
had  Hashed  before  his  eyes  a  moment 
since  in  all  but  youthful  beauty! 

Strange,  however,  as  it  all  seemed, 
ere  she  could  speak  one  word  in  a  voice 
whose  first  tone  would  have  brought 
conviction,  instinct — the  unerring  in- 
stinct of  gratitude — told  Sir  Guy  that 
the  preserver  of  his  life  stood  before 
him.  In  one  instant,  ere  he  could 
prevent  it,  she  was  at  his  feet ;  while 
(with  somewhat  of  the  feelings  of  the 
patriarch  towards  his  defrauded  elder 
son)  he  felt  that  any  boon  she  might 
crave  would  be  little  towards  dis- 
chariring  the  arrear  of  a  life-time.  The 
first  words  of  the  disinterested  suppliant 
were — "  Oh  !  birss  ye.  Colonel,  don't 
ye  be  blaming  poor  Evelyn  !  *Twas  I 
deceived  ye  for  the  good  of  both.  I 
had  broke  rings  wid  one  in  my  own 
station  months  before  this  day  twelve 
years  cast  ye  on  Innismoran  ;  and  ere 
ever  ye  came  out  o*  that  weary  fever, 
I  was  far  enough  away  wid  him  bcyant 
the  sea." 

*'  I  soe — I  comprehend,"  got  out  by 
drgrces  the  astonished  listener,  whose 
powers  of  comprehension  were  never- 
theless pretty  severely  taxed  by  the  yet 
unexplained  appearance  of  his  wife's 


"  doppcUgau^er^'*  or  "  fetch,"  and  where 
is  your  husband  now,  Aileen  ?" 

**  In  the  condemned  cell  of  the  gaol 

of  T ,  Gineral,  and  that's  why  I 

am  here  entirely  ;  for  it's  you  alone 
that  can  save  his  life,  else  Fd  nivcr, 
niver  have  come  to  make  trouble  be- 
twixt you  and  my  own  blessed  itister. 
And  yc  needn't  be  asking  '  may  ye  do 
it  with  a  safe  conscience  ?*  for  he's 
as  free  o'  the  blood  he's  condemned 
for,  as  your  honour's  wee  nameson  Guy 
that  I've  led  in  the  prison  beside  him  to 
keep  away  ill  thoughts  wi'  hid  winning, 
laughing  ways." 

"  I  dare  not  doubt  you.  Aileen," 
said  Sydenham,  *'  though  (one  o(  hit 
old  smiles  passing  over  his  manly  coun- 
tenance) you  have  deceived  me  once 
already.  Even  if  to  blame,  your  hus- 
band has  strong  claims  on  my  interpo- 
sition ;  if  innocent,  he  has  a  rtgJU  to 
command  it ;  so,  cheer  up,  you  can 
have  nothing  to  fear.  But  there's  a 
culprit  nearer  at  hand,  and  as  dear  to 
us  both,  whom  we  must  hasten  to  put 
out  of  pain.  Come  with  me  to  ner 
dre«tsing-room  and  take  the  food  and 
rest  I  am  sure  you  need,  and  tell  me 
quietly  all  this  strange  bewildering 
hislory." 

And  then  it  was,  that  while  a  case 
of  unexpected  business  formed  the 
veracious  apology  of  the  governor 
to  the  impatient  dancers,  and  reluctance 
to  appear  without  him  the  graceful 
excuse  of  his  timid  lady,  confessions 
and  explanations  were  incoherently 
poured  forth  and  accepted  with  a 
warmth  and  abandon  of  reciprocal  feel- 
ing, which  brought  the  dream-like 
visions  of  Letrewel,  and  love,  and 
shipwreck  with  all  the  vividness  of  yes- 
terday before  every  mind's  eye.  Once 
more  on  a  low  stool  at  her  forgiving 
husband*s  feet,  with  Aileeo's  talis- 
manic  cloak  cast  by  the  instinctive 
tact  of  its  kind  owner  over  the  splen- 
dour it  eclipsed  but  to  outshine  in  Sy- 
denham's eyes,  Evelyn  looked  so  tho- 
roughly the  Hebe  of  his  first  fancy, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  far  more 
fitting  object  of  his  matuier  choice, 
that  his  sense  how^  truly  the  exchange 
4iad  been  "for  his  good"  made  him 
view  in  the  rescuer  of  his  life  the  arti- 
ficer also  of  his  happiness. 

To  stay  the  execution  of  Moriarty's 
sentence,  and  command  a  revision  of 
the  proceedings  against  him,  seemed  to 
Sir  Guy  too  much  an  act  of  justice  to  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  gratitude ; 
and  while  the  now  traiiquilliMd  Aileen 
slept  beneath  her  sistef  •  •heltering  roof 
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the  long  sleep  of  exhaustion,  it  was 
that  sister's  first  act  of  spontaneous  and 
grateful  duty  to  forego  the  joy  of  watch- 
ing beside  her  pillow,  to  show  herself 
in  a  far  different  scene  on  the  arm  of 
the  proud  and  delighted  governor. 

She  retired,  it  may  be  imagined, 
early — the  more  so  that  Aileen,  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  documents, 
was  impatient  to  set  out  with  the  dawn, 
not,  it  may  be  believed,  in  the  frail 
conveyance  which  had  wafted  her  to 
— ,  but  in  a  light  swift-sailing 
schooner,  used  for  communication 
among  the  islands,  which  a  less  influ- 
ential person  than  the  governor  would 
have  round  difficulty  in  hiring  for  so 
short  and  every-day  a  trip  as  that  to 
T . 

But  the  trip,  though  short,. was  a 
proverbially  stormy  one  \  and  as  Eve- 
lyn left  the  ball-room,  the  ominous 
sound  of  the  long  roaring  swell  in  the 
offing  awakened  misgivings  for  her 
courageous  sister's  safety.  To  dissuade 
her  from  a  voyage  the  main  purposes 
of  which  could  be  equally  accomplished 
without  hazard  to  herself,  would,  to 
one  who  knew  her  less,  have  seemed 
easy.  But  Evelyn  felt  that  even  sh^ 
herself  could  have  deputed  no  other 
to  be  the  bearer  of  life  to  Sydenham  ; 
and  when  morning  came,  and  with  it 
a  frightful  gale,  the  sole  feeling  in  the 
devoted  wife's  bosom  was  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  others  to  risk  life 
and  property  in  a  cause  where,  in  her 
eyes,  both  were  as  nothing. 

Sydenham  again — though  his  inter- 
est in  Moriurty's  safety  fell  little  short 
of  her  own,  felt  the  deep  responsibility 
of  perilling  for  one  life,  however  pre- 
cious, those  of  a  whole  crew,  could  he 
even  succeed  in  bribing  or  intimidating 
them  to  set  sail ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  day  but  one  of  poor  Alo- 
liarty's  terra  of  existence  had  roiled 
away  in  fruitless  efforts  to  devise  an  ex- 
pedient for  its  protraction,  when  one, 
a  possible  though  desperate  one,  oc- 
curred to  the  agonised  anxiety  of  Lady 
Sydenham. 

If  it  involved,  as  it  undoubtedly  did, 
some  risk  to  her  own  husband — and 
that  on  a  point  where  he  was  peculiarly 
susceptible — she  felt  that  thus,  and 
thus  alone  could  he  fully  discharge  his 
obligations  and  her  own  to  Aileen. 
Without  communicating  to  her  sister, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  vague  hope 
which  might  not,  after  all,  be  realised, 
she  merely  enjoined  her,  as  she  valued 
her  husband's  safety,  to  exert  her  well- 
earued  influence  over  the  goTerj;ior  to 


obtain  a  carte  hlanche  for  using  in  his 
name  whatever  efforts  might  yet  be 
practicable  to  induce,  by  fair  persua- 
sion or  reward,  any  seafaring  person  on 
the  island  to  give  her  a  passage  :  a 
request  which — the  only  alternative 
being    Aileen's    frantic    resolution   to 

Eerish  in  the  attempt  in  the  canoe — he 
ad  little  difficulty  or  hesitation  in 
granting. 

Furnished  \vith  this  precious  docu- 
ment. Lady  iSydenham  entrusted  to 
her  sister's  execution  a  plan  in  which 
official  decorum  would  have  prevented 
her  from  taking  an  active  part,  even 
were  not  the  natural  eloquence  of  a 
wifi^'s  pleadines  f^r  more  to  be  trusted 
for  success  than  all  the  influence  of 
rank  or  station. 

In  the  gaol  of  T—- : — ,  there  lay, 
she  had  casually  heard,  a  young  Spanish 
pirate,  of  whose  fate  on  his  impending 
trial — notwithstanding  some  palliating 
and  rather  interesting  circumstances — 
there  remained  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Here,  and  here  only,  was  to 
be  found  an  individual  to  whom  the 
risk  of  life  could  be  next  to  nothing ; 
while,  as  to  that  of  property,  his  own 
little  piratical  felucca,  lying  condemned 
in  the  harbour,  would,  Evelyn  felt,  be 
cheaply  purchased  from  the  captors  by 
the  after  sacrifice  of  all  the  jewels  in 
her  possession. 

*'  Manage  this  matter  as  you  best 
may,  my  dear  sister,"  exclaimed  the 
weeping  Evelyn,  (as  she  enveloped 
Aileen  for  the  nocturnal  expedition  in 
the  well-known  protecting  cloak,}  "  for 
your  own  husband's  good,  ana  with 
the  least  of  stain  on  the  honour  and  in- 
tegrity of  mine.  Give  this  gold  freely 
— it  is  yours — to  secure  the  escape  of 
the  Spaniard,  if  he  consent  to  do  your 
errand  :  only,  for  his  foul's  sake,  and 
the  lives  of  others,  swear  him  first,  by 
the  faith  you  hold  in  common,  to  giv^ 
up  for  ever  his  wild  calling,  and  the 
means  of  following  a  better  shall  not 
be  withheld." 

The  sisters  exchanged  a  long  mi^te 
embrace,  and  parted — the  one  well 
knowing,  the  other  half  suspecting, 
that  if  successful,  they  would  not  meet 
that  night  again — perhaps  on  earth  no 
more.  Why  should  a  long  tale  lingc|[  ? 
What  gold  might  have  failed  to  achieve, 
the  eloquence  of  despair  and  the  hope 
of  life  combined  to  accomplish.  Pedro 
Garcias — whose  confessor,  the  inter- 
preter between  the  parties,  facilitated 
a  scheme  which  help  out  opportunities 
of  future  penitence  to  ope  still  young— - 
found  little  diffiqtdty  in  repossesaiiig 
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himself  at  midnight  of  his  neglected 
bark,  or  rejoining  the  two  concealed 
survivors  of  his  crew.  The  tempests 
which  the  during  hardihood  of  guilt 
had  often  enabled  them  to  baffle,  were 
>)raved  for  once,  and  under  jjolier  aus- 
pices, on  behalf  of  innocence  ;  and  a 
few  short  hours  before  that  fixed  for 
the  ignominious  fate  of  Moriarty  Car- 
roll, the  order  for  the  revij^ion  of  his 
sentence  and  transfer  of  his  person  to 
the  neighbouring  island,  was  drawn 
from  the  bosom  of  the  exulting  Aileen. 
None,  however — such  was  her  ex- 
emplary discretion — knew  either  theu 
or  since  in  the  colonies,  that  family 
connexion  had  aught  to  do  with  Go- 
vernor Sydenham's  righteous  interpo- 
sition— still  less  with  the  escape  of  the 
j)irate,  Pedro  Garcias,  who,  warned  by 
past  perils  and  turned  from  the  error 
of  his  ways   by  the   eloquence  of  ex- 


ample in  the  Carrors,  lived  to  visit  as 
an  honest  trader  (when  making  a  trip 
in  quest  of  **  haccaleiT  to  Galway)  Mo- 
riarty and  Aileen,  then  happy  posses- 
sors, through  Sir  Guy*8  munificcDce  of 
the  farm  of  Letrewel. 

And  when,  in  due  course  of  time, 
there  were  two  Guy  Sydenhams  in  the 
army  list,  and  a  fine  young  comet,  the 

image  of  Lady  S ,  was  introduced 

by  her  husband,  on  his  return  from  ser- 
vice, as  the  heir  to  his  honours— 
(while  a  second  Evelyn  replaced  to 
Aileen  the  babe  she  had  early  deplored) 
— few  besides  their  immediate  con- 
nexions were  ever  aware  that  a  ne- 
phew's claim  was  all  he  possessed-^ 
but,  oh !  how  strong  were  its  extent 
and  nature  on  the  love,  and  pride,  and 

Protection  of  the  parents  whose  name 
e  worthily  bore. 
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It  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  a 
period  of  peace,  that  not  only  is  the 
attention  of  the  public  more  thoroughly 
directed  to  internal  improvements,  but 
a  great  amount  of  talent  and  enter- 
pri3e  is  directed  into  useful  channels, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  thrown 
away  in  the  costly  and  pernicious  oc- 
cupation of  fighting.  In  this  respect, 
England  at  present  teems  not  merely 
with  labour  seeking  employment,  and 
capital  begging  for  profitable  invest- 
ment;  but  there  is  also  an  ovei  flow- 
ing supply  of  energy,  and  desire  of 
laudai)le  distinction,  which  seeks  to  ex- 
|)end  itself  in  exploring  every  part  of 
the  globe,  in  quest  of  geographical  dis- 
covery, or  of  natural  history,  and  anti- 
quarian research.  It  i^,  no  doubt,  a 
matter  of  just  exultation,  that  while 
Englishnicn  excel  all  other  nations  in 
ent«Tprise  and  perseverance,  these  pre- 
v'wus  commodities  are  so  abundant, 
that  we  can  alford  to  expend  tliem  in 
the  mon  absurd,  and  sometimes  not 
very  innocent  objects.  We  throw 
away  millions  in  the  shape  of  loans 
to  such  worthless  governmcnls  as 
those  of  Spani-h  America,  and  throw 
uway  lives  on  such  worthless  quar- 
rels as  those  which  distract  Spain  or 
Portuiial.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  any- 
thing but  regret  when  we  reflect  that  if 
theniillionsof  money  and  the  thousands 
of  lives  thus  recklessly  lost  had  been 


employed  in  founding  new  colonies, 
or  in  improving  old  ones,  extensive  re- 
lief might  have  been  afforded  to  our 
pauper  population,  and  new  markets 
opened  up  for  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer. It  appears,  however,  that  we 
are  getting  somewhat  wiser,  and  that 
our  energies  are  beginning  to  be  di- 
rected into  a  proper  channel.  When 
we  undertake  to  found  new  colonies, 
which,  even  if  they  should  incur  a 
heavy  loss  of  capital  at  the  outset, 
may  ultimately  prosper,  at  all  events, 
we  are  not  worse  oflT  than  if  we 
had  invested  our  money  in  some  ab- 
surd loan  to  some  ephemeral  govern- 
ment, situated  in  some  obscure  comer 
of  America.  The  attention  which  the 
subject  of  colonization  is  exciting  in 
every  class,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant,  is  not  luore  than  it  de- 
serves, either  from  the  important  influ- 
ence which  it  may  have  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  emigrants,  or  from  alfording  a 
noble  opening  to  the  exertions,  and,  we 
may  add,  philanthropy  of  the  youth  of 
the  higher  and  educated  classes  of  the 
community.  When  we  see  among 
the  founders  and  projectors  of  new  colo- 
nies, the  names  of  those  distinguished 
by  rank  and  birth,  we  are  carried 
back  to  the  spirited  times  of  old  Eng- 
lish colonization  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James.  There  is,  however, 
one  important  difiercnce  in  the  cir- 
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cumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
founding  of  the  old  colonies  of  North 
America,  and  the  new  ones  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  that,  in  the  former  case,  many 
of  them  originated  like  those  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  in  political  disturb- 
ances, or  reliirious  commotions,  while 
all  such  considerations  are  happily  for- 
eign to  the  new,  where  the  motive 
to.  emigrate  is  disentangled  from  all 
Buch  considerations.  The  colonists  of 
New  England  were  exiles  ;  those  of 
West  and  South  Australia  are  simply 
emigrants.  The  subject  of  coloniza- 
tion is,  happily,  one  of  the  few  which 
may  be  discu^ed  without  any  refer- 
ence to  political  or  religious  parties, 
and  is  one  in  which  men  of  every 
shade  of  political  and  religious  faith 
may  co-operate  ;  and  with  the  colonist, 
it  is  not  an  asylum,  but  an  estab- 
lishment for  his  family  which  he  seeks. 
This  circumstance  alone,  of  the  ab- 
sence of  all  party  feelings,  in  im- 
pelling the  emigrant  to  settle  in  a  new 
country,  will  give,  from  the  beginning, 
a  healthy  tone  to  the  state  of  society, 
while  its  presence,  in  the  politico- 
religious  colonies  of  North  America, 
has  given  them  a  one-sidcdness  of 
which  two  centuries  have  not  obli- 
terated the  traces.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  colonization  of  New 
England  and  Maryland  are  still  to  be 
traced  in  the  present  condition  of  their 
respective  communities. 

If  colonies  are  to  be  established,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the 
experience  of  past  history  should  be 
generalized  into  a  body  of  rules,  to 
enable  them  to  avoid  the  errors  which 
have  been  committed,  especially  in  the 
early  progress  of  every  colony.  In 
this    respect,    however,   the    obvious 

{)rinciple  in  the  management  of  a  co- 
ony  is  that  which  eminently  distin- 
guishes the  history  of  British  colo- 
nies from  those  of  every  other  modern 
country.  The  colonists  were,  in  every 
instance,  very  much  left  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  management  of  their  own 
local  affairs,  and  were  not  teased  by 
the  interference  of  people  at  a  distance 
of  three  thousand  miles.  The  contrast 
between  the  growth  of  the  English  co- 
lonies and  those  of  Spain,  need  not  be 
drawn;  for  the  latter  country,  with 
that  strange  perversity  and  mixture  of 
nobleness  and  meanness  which  has 
ever  characterised  it,  never  attempted 
to  govern  their  colonies,  but  always 
misgoverned  them  on  purpose.  In 
•uch  colonies  as  were  founded  by  the 


Dutch  or  French,  every  order  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mother  country,  and 
nothing  even  of  a  local  nature  was  left 
for  the  colonists  to  attempt ;  and  hence 
such  crippled  and  distorted  colonies  as 
Lower  Canada  or  the  Cape.  The  Eng- 
lish, on  the  contrary,  with  that  talent 
for  co-operation  which  distinguishes 
their  race,  soon  settled  into  organised 
societies,  forming  so  many  little  minia- 
ture representations  of  the  parent 
country,  with  all  its  institutions,  in  as 
far  as  adapted  to  a  new  colony. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  constitution 
of  the  government  that  deserves  at- 
tention in  the  founding  of  a  colony, 
as  the  principle  upon  which  land  is 
disposed  of;  and  in  this  respect  the 
publications  of  Mr.  Wakefield  will 
form  an  important  epoch  in  the  art  of 
colonization,  which  he  has  reduced  to 
a  system  that  appears  destined  to 
form  the  basis  on  which  all  future  colo- 
nies will  be  established.  In  an  old 
country,  such  as  England,  there  is  a 
disproportion  between  the  three  ele- 
ments of  wealth,  where  labour  and  ca- 
pital are  excessive,  while  the  land  is 
in  a  fixed  quantity,  which  can  only  be 
virtually  increased  by  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  In  a  young  country, 
on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  sup- 
ply of  labour  and  capital,  while  there 
is  a  profusion  of  the  finest  land.  So 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  two 
countries  is  the  inverse  of  each  other. 
In  England,  consequently,  from  the  low 
price  of  labour  and  small  profits,  there 
must  always  be  strong  inducements  to 
emigration  ;  while  in  America,  the 
wages  and  the  rate  of  interest  are 
high,  and  land  abundant  and  cheap, 
and  sold  for  a  smaller  price  per  acre 
than  what  an  English  farmer  pays  as 
his  yearly  rent.  Such  is  the  con- 
dition of  a  new  colony,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  preserve  a  due  proportion 
between  land,  labour,  and  capital — in 
short,  to  approximate  the  condition  of 
society  in  a  new  country  to  what  exists 
in  an  old  one,  in  as  far  as  it  would  be 
desirable,  or  to  keep  the  colony  in 
that  cheerful  and  advancing  state  which 
is  so  well  described  by  Smith. 

If  in  a  new  colony  land  be  too  easily 
obtained,  its  progress  is  retarded  ;  and 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  this  very 
facility  is  the  circumstance  which,  un- 
less carefully  attended  to,  will  prove  a 
cause  of  misfortune  to  the  new  settle- 
ment.    The  readiness  with  which  land 
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can  be  ohtainod,  and  the  ambition  of 
every  iiidiNiduui  to  procure  as  lnr|ro 
a  share  as  possiblti  of"  a  sjx'cics  of  pro- 
])i.'rty  to  which  so  much  importance  i^ 
attcu^hed  in  an  old  country,  induce  the 
settler  to  surround  hiniscit'  with  a  de- 
sert, in  whi(!h  he  is  deprived  of  all  aid 
and  co-operation  from  his  nciLrhbours. 
The  tendency  of  sucli  a  state  oF  thinirs 
is,  to  produce  a  society  where  all  are 
landlords,  and  some  few  in  addition  are 
capitalists,  and  none  simple  labourers  ; 
and  if  the  country  be  adapted  for 
cattle,  they  may  subsist  by  this  means, 
and  in  a  lew  ijeneruticms  relapse  into 
a  state  of  semi-barbarism  similar  to  that 
of  the  Cyclops,  each  attending  to  his 
own  inliresr,  and  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  his  neighbours.  Of  this 
state  of  society  we  have  examples  in 
the  Dutch  colony  of  the  Cape,  or  in 
the  Spanish  ones,  where  we  tind  igno- 
rant and  insulated  cattle-owners  spread 
over  a  surface  which  might  support 
millions.  In  some  countries  the  ex- 
])enditure  of  land  was  kept  in  check  by 
various  causes,  which  had  a  salutary 
intluenco,  as  in  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, where  the  presence  of  an  ener- 
getic enemy  induced  the  settlers  to  keep 
togtther  as  a  means  of  a  safety. — 
The  dense  fonsts  could  only  be  cleared 
with  nnich  labour  ;  and  also,  as  the 
winters  were  severe,  the  cattle  re- 
quired to  be  protecte<l  within  doors, 
there  was  little  risk  of  the  colonists 
degenoratimr  into  nomad  shepherds,  as 
in  South  America*  or  the  Cape.  In 
other  colonies  the  importation  of 
slaves  afforded  a  most  iniquitous  but 
lucrative  supply  of  labour,  and  the 
colony  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and 
population  ;  while  in  the  two  older 
colonies  of  Australia  we  have  origi- 
nated and  coniinued  a  method  if  pos- 
sible still  more  wicked,  of  supplying 
labour,  and  have  inverted  the  slruc- 
turt*  of  society  by  bestowing  as  a 
j)iniishment  on  a  couvict  what  ought  to 
b(;  the  recompense  of  the  j)0()r  and 
virtuous  emigiant,  namely,  a  most  desir- 
able m.trket  for  his  labour.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  such  unnatural  methods  of 
procuring  labour,  whether  by  stealing 
dark -coloured  men,  or  obtaining  white 
criuiinal-«,  can  never  be  tolerated  in  a 
Colony  where  morality  is  considered  of 
any  importance.  In  a  colony  where 
(inly  free  lal)(>ur  is  employed,  the  high 
rate  of  wau'cs  soon  changcsthe  labourer 
into  a  lanrlowner,  and  the  population 
is  dispersed  o\er  a  wide  surface,  and 
of  course  civiiizati(m  retrogrades,  and 
capital  is  lost  or  expended  in  vain. 


In  a  new  colonjr,  and  in  a  jfine  cli- 
mate we  eanimagine  the  young  society 
to  advance  a  second  time  through  all 
the  stages  of  barbarism  back  to  civili- 
zation. They  may  commence  by  sub- 
sisting on  game,  or  in  the  hunting  state, 
and  when  their  cattle  increase,  they 
may  become  shepherds;  and  in  thia 
pastoral  state  they  may  remain  for  cen- 
turies, unless  colonists  be  found  in  vast 
numbers,  or  the  codntry  be  of  limited 
extent.  Tiius  we  may  imagine  a  young 
colony  reared  like  a  tree  from  the  seed 
state  ;  or  we  might  adopt  the  more  ex- 
peditious method  of  transplanting  an 
ample  community  at  the  beginning — 
just  as  a  mature  tree  may  be  carried 
from  the  forest,  and  planted  in  some 
desirable  situation.  In  other  words, 
we  may  imitate  the  Greeks,  and  trans- 
port a  miniature  state,  with  all  its  essen- 
tials into  a  new  country,  instead  of 
creating  one  from  its  first  elements. 
Such  society,  however,  cannot  be 
transplanted  to  a  new  country  .with  any 
tair  prospect  of  its  cohciing,  unless 
means  be  taken  to  prevent  the  disper- 
sion of  its  members,  which,  however, 
comes  finally  to  the  regulations  which 
may  be  instituted  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  land.  In  none  of  our  colonies, 
till  very  recently,  has  this  difficulty  been 
attended  to ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
sort  of  absurdity  which  fraud  or  folly 
could  suggest  has  been  displayed  re- 
specting this  most  essential  condition  for 
the  success  of  a  colony.  In  New  South 
Wales,  where  convict  labour  has  coun- 
terbalanced every  disadvantage  in  the 
physical  prosperity  of  the  colony,  land 
was  formerly  granted  on  the  easiest 
conditions.  Any  one  who  applied  for 
land  might  have  it,  and  convicts  to  cul- 
tivate it,  free  of  all  expense  and  from 
all  stipulations.  Dr.  Long  informs  us 
of  an  Indian  invalid,  who,  during  his 
residence  in  Sydney,  applied  for  a 
grant  of  land,  and  obtained  two  thou- 
sand acres,  which  he  disposed  of  on 
leaving  the  country.  It  is  needless  to 
insist  on  the  still  more  serious  evil  of 
the  jobbing  in  land,  which  must  have 
been  most  annoying  to  the  independent 
setller,  who  thus  had  to  compete  with 
others  who  enjoyed  undue  and  unfair 
advantages  over  him.  In  Upper  Ca- 
nada these  evils  were  still  more  acutely 
felt,  and  now  in  this  vast  and  fine  pro- 
vince, with  its  yet  scanty  population, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
land  remains  unalienated,  and  the  prin* 
ciples,  or,  rather,  want  of  principle, 
followed  in  the  disposal  of  land,  not 
only  teudcd  to  scatter  the  population. 
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but  excited  much  discontent,  which 
common  prudence  miglit  have  taught 
the  necessity  of  avoiding.  The  colo- 
nists of  the  upper  province  were  usu- 
ally of  the  poorer  clas$:es,  and  from 
their  poverty  ought  to  have  remained 
in  the  class  of  labourers,  where  thry 
might  have  obtained  excellent  wages, 
and  acquired  the  most  important  know- 
ledge with  respect  to  the  managemeut 
of  farms,  and  when  their  savings  enabled 
them,  might  become  proprietors  of  an 
adequate  extent  of  land.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  emigrant  to  the  upper  pro- 
vince had  a  large  farm  of  perhaps  three 
hundred  acres  assigned  to  him  upon 
condition  that  within  a  given  time 
a  certain  proportion  should  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  It  usually 
happened  that  the  poor  emigrant,  afler  a 
manly  struggle  for  two  or  three  years, 
t^as  obliged  to  sell  his  farm  to  some 
land-jobber,  and  in  despair  toolc  to  in- 
toxication, or,  if  of  firmer  nerves,  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  where  his 
labour  was  more  valuable. 

In  founding  a  colony,  the  chief  pro- 
blem, therefore,  is,  to  prevent  labour 
from  being  thtown  away,  and  capital 
from  being  di^sip&ted  by  an  undue 
dispersion  of  the  settlers,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  maintaining  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  proper  relations  between  ca- 
pital, labour,  and  land.  The  obvious 
method  to  accomplish  this  is  by  affixing 
a  minimum  price  to  the  land,  and  dis- 
posing of  every  acre  without  exception 
by  sale,  and  by  totally  excluding  the 
system  of  grants  whether  free  or  con- 
ditional. By  such  a  system  every  idea 
of  unfair  dealing  and  favouritism  is 
precluded,  and  the  feeling  of  perfect 
reliance  on  the  justice  of  the  ad  mi- 
nistration is  engendered,  which  will  exert 
&  happy  eifect  in  maintaining  confi- 
dence among  all  classes  of  emigrants. 
In  this  mode  of  disposing  of  land,  any 
one  may  purchase  as  much  aft  he 
pleases,  and  in  any  locality  he  pleases, 
as  soon  as  the  survey  is  completed  ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  formality  of 
public  auction  may  be  very  properly 
dispensed  with  ;  and,  indeed,  such  a 
form  might  often  be  injurious  to  the 
hona  fide  purchaser,  as  fraudulent  or 
disingenuous  individuals  might  give 
much  vexation  by  outbidding  the  per- 
son who  was  known  to  have  incurred 
inuch  trouble  and  expense  in  traversing 
(he  country  to  select  a  proper  tract  of 
land. 

By  demanding  a  fair  price  for  the 
laud  the  tendency  to  dispersion  is  pre* 
vented.    Tb6  labourer  cannot  become 


a  landholder  until  he  becomes  a  capi- 
talist ;  and  what  is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance, the  price  of  the  land,  under  a 
proper  system  of  management,  becomes 
a  j)reci()us  source  of  revtfnue,  which 
may  all  be  expended  in  importing  la- 
bourers, who  ill  their  turn  may  aspire 
to  become  landholders  :  and  thus  the 
purchase-money  is  to  be  viewed  father 
in  light  of  a  portion  of  capital  expended 
in  the  importation  of  labour.  In  short, 
as  has  been  often  remarked  by  all  who 
have  writteh  on  this  topic,  the  price  of 
the  land  is  a  subscription  to  a  labour 
fund,  much  more  useful  and  effective 
than  if  each  individual  were  to  expend 
his  money  in  importing  servants  for 
himself.  There  will  also  be  a  fair  com- 
petition in  the  labour  market,  unfet- 
tered by  the  annoyance  of  indentured 
servants.  Nor  does  the  advantage  of 
this  system  cease  here,  for  the  pur- 
chasers, or  the  commissioners  who  act 
for  them,  have  the  power  of  selecting 
young  married  couples,  and  thus  bring- 
ing a  most  important  prospective  acces- 
sion to  the  population  of  the  colony. 
Had  some  such  system  of  emigration 
as  this  been  coupled  with  our  Irish 
poor  law,  we  might  anticipate  the  most 
essential  benefits  to  the  country  ;  but  a 
class  of  intelligent  statesmen  is  a  bless- 
ing which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  coun- 
tries. Under  such  a  system  the  pauper 
population  of  Ireland  might  have  been 
the  wealth  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  and  the  price  of  lands  sold  in 
Canada  might  have  been  rendered 
available  for  the  relief  of  this  part  of 
the  empire,  without  the  aid  of  taxes 
or  loans.  When  we  know  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  de- 
rives a  revenue  of  nearly  a  million 
per  annum  from  the  sale  of  lands, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  rendering  the  funds  so  raised 
in  the  British  colonies  available  for  an 
extensive  and  efficient  system  of  emi- 
gration, and  thus  to  purchase  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  superfluous  labour  of  the 
home  market.  It  is,  however,  only  in 
the  new  colony  of  South  Australia  that 
the  full  capabilities  of  this  system  have 
been  tried  ;  and  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  experiment  has  been  successful,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some 
details  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
settlement. 

The  new  colony  of  South  Australia 
differs  little  in  physical  character  from 
the  other  known  portions  of  this  in- 
sular continent,  ond,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring settlements,  is  better  adapted 
for  sheep  farming  than  for  corn  grow-^ 
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inpf.  There  is  tins  un''ortiinatc  drcum- 
ptunce  in  the  physical  gi^o^jraphy  of 
.South  Australia,  that  it  possesses 
sciircfly  any  lofty  mountain  ransre,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Murray, 
scarcely  any  stream  of  note,  or  fit  for 
any  other  purpose  than  tsup|)lyin;^  a 
8utiiei«Micy  of  water  for  domestic  uses. 
The  line  of  coast  posses-ses  but  few 
harhours  of  sreat  value,  wilh  the  ex- 
ception of  Port  Lincoln,  which  is  of 
unrivalled  excellence,  and  capable  of 
aHbrdinir  shelter  in  all  wcathtT,  and  to 
any  number  of  vessels.  Another  advan- 
tap:e  possessed  by  the  new  colony  is,  that 
it  is  traversed  by  the  Murray,  the  only 
knownrivrr  of  Australia  which  is  of  great 
vahieasad'ordiii^  a  long  course  of  inland 
navigation.  Tliis  fine  river,  which  was 
first  explored  by  Captain  Sturt,  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Macquarric, 
Marrutnbidgee,  and  Darling,  and  for  at 
least  two  hundred  miles  of  its  course  is 
as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  lands  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Murray  are  of 
very  inferior  value,  or  rather  quite 
useless  ;  but  as  the  country  has  as  yet 
been  but  very  imperfectly  explored,  it 
is  premature  to  speak  decisively  on  the 
subj(!ct.  Another  circumstance  which 
considerably  impairs  the  value  nf  the 
Murray  is,  that  it  is  inaccessible  from 
the  sea  by  the  barrier  which  the  break- 
ers have  thrown  up  at  its  month,  and 
which  have  caused  its  obstructed  waters 
to  cxj)and  into  the  fresh  water  lagoou 
to  which  the  name  of  Lake  Alexandrina 
has  been  given.  Along  the  coast 
tiiere  are  several  islands,  but  few  of 
them  of  any  importance.  Kangaroo 
Island  labours  under  the  double  disad- 
vantage of  being  very  thickly  wooded, 
M  ith  a  very  small  supply  of  water. — 
The  ntw  colony  possesses  an  extent  of 
surface  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  France 
and  Spain  together  ;  and  in  as  far  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  explored,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  proportion  of  good  land 
is  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Australian  settlements.  The 
great  physical  adva«tagesof  the  colony 
of  South  Australia  are  the  superior 
cjuality  of  its  land,  or  rather  that  the 
quantity  of  good  land  is  greater  in  a 
jiivcu  surface  than  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia or  New  South  Wales — the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbour,  and  the  means 
of  inland  communication  aironlcd  by 
the  Murray.  With  respect  to  position, 
it  is  inferior  to  Western  Australia, 
where  the  wind  is  favourable  during 
every  season  for  sailing  to  India  or 
England. 


In  constructing  a  system  of  rules  for 
the  management  of  the  new  colon}',  the 
projectors   availed   themselves,  to  the 
utmost,  of  all  previous   experience  in 
such    undertakings,  and    certainly  the 
utmost  praise  is  due  to  them  for  the 
foresight  with  which  every  anticipated 
evil    was   provided  against.      In   the 
M'holc   transaction,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  bold  reliance  on  the  soundness  of 
their  principles,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  caution  in  carrying  them  out,  which 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  projectors, 
and  which  merited  the  success  which 
has  attended   it.     The  first  principle 
adopted  as  a  basis  of  the  new  colony, 
is  the  self-supporting  one,  in  accord- 
ance with  which,  every  farthing  of  the 
expense  of  the  colony,  from  its  birth,  is 
defrayed  from  its  own  resources.     We 
need  not  seek  the  contrast  in  the  con- 
vict colonies,  where  a  large  military  and 
police  establishment  is  required,  but  in     ^ 
the   cfjse  of  Swan   River  settlement, 
we  find  that  that  unfortunate  colony, 
although  more  than  double  the  age  of 
South    Australia,   requires  an  annual 
parliamentary  grant  of  jC6,000.     This 
system  of  defraying  its  own  expenses, 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  admirable  effect, 
both  by  encouraging  the  self-respect  of 
the  colonists,  and  infusing  energy  and 
confidence  into  their .  exertions  ;  and, 
above  all, in  preventing  them  from  being 
teased  by  idle  and  useless  officials.    Bjr 
thus  defraying   the  entire  expense  of 
their  government,  and  also  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  colony,  the  settlers  have 
a  just  right  to  claim  exemption  from  all 
unnecessary  interference  in  their  affairs, 
and  that  the  system  under  which  they 
are  advancing  to  prosperiU',  should  be 
left  to  its  own  workings.  This  self-sup- 
porting plan, on  which  the  institution  of 
the  colony  is  based,  if  new,  is  only  so  in 
its  theoretical  expression  ;  for  m  fact 
most  of  the  flourishing  colonies  either 
of  Greece  in  ancient  times,  or  of  the 
early   colonics    of   England,    in    mo- 
dern times,  were  established  without 
drawing   upon   the   parent    countries, 
either  for  support  or  protection.     la 
all  such  cases,  the  hardy  off'-shoot  of  a 
vigorous  stem  required  only   to    be 
transplanted  to  a  favourable  soil,  and  a 
healthy  vegetation  shows  the  natural 
result.      It  was  only  in  the  case  of 
such  monstrous  abortions  as  a  convict 
tlemeut,     or    some    foreign    colony, 
the  sickly  child  of  some  continental 
government,  that  a  heavy  expense  has 
been  incurred  by  the  governing  state. 
In  all  the  previous  examples,  however* 
of  a  colony  prospering  from  its  o«ii 
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uti aided  resourceBj  trom  the  fint  mo- 
ment of  its  exist eTicCt  this  ha't  been 
more  the  result  of  accident  thm  of 
choice.  It  waf  becAuse  the  emigranu 
were  ex  ilea  mid  neglected.  But,  In  the 
case  of  South  Atistraliti,  the  principle 
has  been  <idopied  with  a  full  consciana- 
nesB  of  its  vdue  wud  importance. 

The  principle  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  disposal  of  land^  ia  one  of 
still  greater  originality,  and  of  fiir 
greater  importance,  ina^mueh,  as  when 
properly  carried  into  effect*  it  involves 
also  the  principle  of  self-support.  We 
have  already  observed,  that  the  proper 
method  to  follow  in  establish iti^  a  co- 
lony isp  not  to  people  it  with  u  single 
cbsa  of  settlers,  such  as  mechanics  and 
farmors,  but  to  tranKport  a  little  state 
or  com m unity,  perfect  and  properly 
proportioned  in  all  its  parts,  and  des- 
tined to  be  highly  civilized  from  the 
very  commencement.  To  retain  this 
young  society  in  this  desirable  condi- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  the  relations 
between  capital*  land,  and  lubour, 
sbonld  be  in  doe  proportion  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  as  the  capital  und  labour 
of  the  young  colony  are  not  great, 
some  means  might  be*  devised  to  restrict 
the  quantity  of  land,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent the  population  from  being  dissi- 
pated over  a  vast  surftice.  The  proper 
and  obvious  method  to  accomplish  this 
object  is,  by  sellir>g  land  at  u  uniform 
price,  which  must  be  sufficiently  high 
to  ensure  the  purchasers  being  capital- 
ists, and  able  to  improve  the  land  which 
they  hiive  acquired.  Nothing  can  be 
more  perniciotis  than  disponing  of  vast 
blocks  of  land,  either  by  favouritism  in 
grants*  or  at  a  small  price,  inducing 
individuals  to  retain  extensive  and  un- 
cultivated estates,  till  they  acqiure  a 
high  degree  of  value  from  the  industry 
of  those  around,  whose  prosperity  ibey 
have  obstructed*  On  the  other  hand, 
if  this  uecumulation  of  land  be  pre- 
Tented,  the  means  adopted  to  accom- 
plish it  may  be  either  ineffectual,  or 
absolutely  mischievous,  and  the  history 
of  Upper  Canada  will  illustrate  this, 
where  every  objectionable  plan  was  had 
recourse  to,  till  at  length,  by  a  [jrocess 
of  exhaustion*  the  proper'  plan  was 
adopted,  merely  because  no  other  re- 
mained for  trial.  Thus,  at  first,  land 
was  granted  unconditionally  ;  and  as 
»uch  laud  was  applied  for  without  fore^ 
thought,  by  people  who  did  not  pos- 
sess any  of  the  steadiness  or  perseve- 
rance necessary  for  the  laborious  life 
of  a  Canadian  farmer,  the  farm  was 
•oon  disposed  of,  often  for  a  qimntity 
Vol,  XIV. 


of  rnm*  Subaequentlyi  the  title  to  the 
land  was  withheld  uutil  the  occupant 
had  fulfilled  certain  stipulated  improve- 
ments on  the  property,  such  a^  clear- 
ing so  many  acres,  building  a  log-house* 
and  construcring  a  porrion  of  raad  m 
front  of  his  grant*  In  this  case,  the 
emigrant  often  got  into  debt,  and,  after 
fltruy:gliug  for  a  few  years,  betook  him- 
self to  the  United  States,  while  the  cre- 
ditor obtained  the  property,  often  at  a 
price  far  below  the  value  of  the  labour 
expended  on  it.  From  this  and  other 
nii.'manageraents,  it  has  rtisulted,  that 
in  Upper  Canada,  vvith  its  scanty  po- 
pulatiou,  but  a  comparatively  small  por* 
tion  of  land  remains  at  the  disposal  of 
the  state. 

In  South  Australia,  the  only  method 
has  been  adopted,  which  is  in  any  rc- 
Kpect  capabl  e  of  meeting  every  difficulty. 
As  the  land  is  disposed  of,  in  every  case, 
at  a  fixed  price,  all  idea  of  favouritism  is 
coraplelely  excluded,  and  every  one 
may  become  the  proprietor  of  as  much 
land  as  be  eau  aflford  to  purchase,  and 
in  any  locality  which  his  sagacity  and 
knowledge  may  prefer.  In  every  case, 
also,  the  price  of  the  land  must  be  paid 
for  in  rrady  money,  and  in  no  case  are 
any  remote  and  contingent  conditions 
annexed  to  the  purcha*se»  and  it  is  justly 
considered  that  the  immediate  outlay  ot 
the  purchase  money  will  do  more  to 
ensure  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  co- 
lonist than  any  other  plan,  and  also 
render  it  probable  that  he  has  reserved 
some  of  nis  capital  to  e^Epend  on  the 
cultivation  of  his  properly. 

The  supply  of  mbonr,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  on  which  the  new  colony 
is  founded,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  land  pur- 
chased, as  the  price  of  such  land  ia 
always  laid  out  on  importing  free  la- 
bourers from  England,  the  price  of 
land,  in  some  degree,  regulates  the 
rate  of  wages.  In  accordance  with 
the  views  of  its  founders,  South  Aus- 
tralia is,  under  no  circnmBtances,  to 
become  a  penal  colony.  No  con- 
victs are  pertnitted  to  be  landed  on  its 
shores  s  and  every  colonist  must  at  least 
maintain  the  character  of  an  honest 
man.  As  convict  and  slave  labour 
are  both  prohibited  in  South  Australia^ 
the  only  resource  left  was,  either 
the  plan  which  they  have  adopted,  or 
that  adopted  in  Western  Australia,  of 
engaging  indentured  servants.  This 
latter  plan,  however,  has»  in  every  case 
where  it  has  been  tried,  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  inducements  to  break  the 
Urrmd    of   the   engagement  with  the 
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master,  are  too  strong  even  for  the  best 
disposed  men  ;  so  that  this  plan  could 
only  be  enforced  by  a  system  of  lepris- 
latlon  which  would  render  it  little  bet- 
ter than  a  temporary  slavery.  The 
other  method  is  of  importing  labourers 
free  of  all  expense,  and  permit tinsr  them 
to  seek  employment  where  their  inter- 
rests  lead  them  ;  and  in  this  manner, 
while  free  scope  is  priven  to  competi- 
ti(m,  no  one  can  become  a  landowner 
who  lias  not  some  capital  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  that  distinction.  It  is  true, 
that  in  colonies  where  labour  is,  under 
any  conditions,  an  expensive  commo- 
dity, its  possessors  arc  apt  to  ac- 
quire a  certain  independence,  and  even 
rudeness  of  manners,  to  which  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  submit.  Still  the 
labourers  of  South  Australia  are  far 
superior  in  civility  and  principle  to 
those  of  Upper  Canada.  In  the  latter 
colony,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  sudden  change  effected  in  the 
miinners  of  the  lower  order  of  emi- 
grants. The  individual  who,  a  few 
months  before,  duiing  his  passage  out, 
would  touch  his  hat  most  respectfully 
to  the  humblest  inmate  of  the  quarter- 
deck, soon  learns  to  assume  an  air  of 
equality  when  meeting  with  the  first 
people  in  the  country.  In  South  Aus- 
tralia, the  relations  between  employer 
and  labourer  are  on  as  healthy  a  foot- 
ing as  can  be  desired  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
James,  who  is,  in  most  cases,  a  severe 
critic  on  the  new  colony,  is  very  satis- 
factory on  the  subject. 

"  It  is  pleasing,"  he  says,  «*  to  see  in 
Adelaide  the  importance  and  respectability 
of  the  labouring  classes.  In  proportion 
as  they  were  scarce,  they  were  j)roperly 
estimated,  and  the  responsibility  of  their 
situations,  particularly  shepherds,  stock- 
keopers,  and  such  like,  had  a  tendency 
very  much  to  lessen  the  distinction  be- 
tween master  and  man.  Of  course  this 
treatment,  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
made  the  servant  a  more  important  per- 
sonage in  his  own  eyes,  unveiled  his  self- 
respect,  and  made  him  doubly  cart^ful  of 
the  property  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
altogether  seemed  to  take  off  the  pains  of 
servitude.  The  author  has  often  dined 
with  respectable  residents,  where  the  over- 
seer, after  washing  his  hands,  drew  in  his 
chair  among  the  company,  and  not  oidy 
with  ))eri(!(.'t  propriety,  hut  entertaining 
his  master's  guc>ts  with  accounts  of  his 
days'  work,  the  sheep  and  cows,  &c. 
I'hough  such  a  practi(?e  cannot  bo  said 
to  oh  lain  much  in  En^dand,  especially 
in  towns,  yet  it  is  the  practice  in  many ; 


but  coming,  as  the  author  did,  from  New 
South  Wales,  where  there  are  few  besides 
convict  servants,  it  struck  him  as  equally 
strange  and  praiseworthy.  There  seemed, 
also,  a  quickness  and  gentility  about  the 
females  of  South  Australia  contrastiDg 
very  favourably  with  the  rubbish  of  Sid- 
ney i  and  a  person  coming  from  the  eastern 
colonies  would  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  superior  ruddiness,  8implicity»  and 
purity  of  the  South  Australian  damselit 
in  strolling  up  to  the  tents  and  near  the 
huts  of  the  labouring  people.  They  all 
seemed  healthy  and  happy — ^the  wife 
asking  the  gentleman  to  come  out  of  the 
sun  and  rest  himself,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  offering  all  they  had  for  his  refresh- 
ment. It  does  not  take  long  to  see  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  state 
of  ^society — I  mean,  among  the  working 
classes  here  and  the  same  classes  in  the 
other  colonies.  But  in  South  Australia 
labour  is  the  best  capital  you  can  have, 
and  the  ^vage8  so  high,  that  a  commonly 
conducted  man  can  maintain  himself  and 
family  in  greater  plenty  and  abundance 
than  a  gentleman;  and  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  there  is  not  much 
scope  in  the  colony  for  the  talents  of 
educated  men  without  some  capital ;  and 
if  persons  have  not  got  this  capital  either 
in  their  hands  or  their  pockets,  it  is  of 
little  use  having  it  in  their  heads.** 

In  this  respect  the  colony  of  South 
Australia  deserves  the  highest  praise, 
as  it  has  succeeded  so  well  in  preserviDg 
not  merely  a  class  of  labourers  but  a 
class  of  capitalists,  and  thus  prevented 
tlie  otherwise  inevitable  decline  in  civi- 
lization and  also  in  morality,  which 
takes  place  when  scarcely  any  but 
labouring  people  are  the  founders  of 
a  colony.  In  Upper  Canada,  so  often 
alluded  to  as  affording  a  striking  con- 
trast with  every  thing  that  is  sound  in 
colonization,  the  effects  of  dispersion 
upon  settlers,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  the  labouring  classes,  have  been  most 
prejudicial.  They  were  described  by 
an  intelligent  observer  as  consisting  of 
a  lawless  and  unprincipled  rabble,  the 
refuse  of  mankind,  recently  emancipati^ 
from  the  subordination  that  exists  in 
an  advanced  state  of  society,  and  all 
equal  in  point  of  right  and  possession, 
composing,  of  course,  a  democracy  of 
the  most  revolting  kind.  No  individual 
possesses  more  influence  than  aoother; 
and  were  any  one,  whose  qualifications 
and  pretensions  entitled  him  to  take 
the  lead,  to  assume  a  superiority  or  to 
make  an  attempt  at  improvement,  be 
would  be  strenuously  opposed  by  all 
the  others.  Thus  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  a  new  settlement  march  sluggishly 
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forward  at  the  same  pace  ;  and  if  one 
advances  in  the  least  degree  before  the 
others,  he  is  immediately  pulled  back 
to  the  ranks. 

That  this  has  hitherto  been  the  case 
in  most  settlements,  can  be  proved  by 
a  reference  to  facts.  The  farmers  of 
the  Niagara  district,  many  of  whom 
have  been  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the 
country,  and  now  possess  fine  unen- 
cumbered farms,  are  in  no  respect  su- 
perior to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Talbot 
settlement.  They  are  equally  ignorant 
and  equally  unpolished,  and  one  would 
suppose,  from  their  mode  of  life,  that 
they  were  equally  poor.  Their  minds 
have  made  no  advance,  and  their  ideas 
have  not  expanded  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  their  money.  Is  it,  then, 
to  be  supposed  that  the  people  who 
now  fill  the  settlements  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, and  carry  with  them  similar  ideas 
and  prejudices,  will  make  greater  pro- 
gress in  improvement  than  persons  of 
the  same  description  have  done  before 
them? 

Few  of  the  farms  in  the  more  im- 
proved parts  of  the  province  retain 
their  original  owners,  who  have  eene- 
ralljT  been  bought  out  by  people  of 
similar  habits  but  greater  wealth ;  and 
new  settlements  have  almost  invariably 
changed  their  inhabitants  within  ten  or 
twelve  years  afler  their  commencement. 

Such  is  the  result  of  colonization  in 
Upper  Canada  as  compared  with  South 
Australia;  and  although  the  former 
splendid  province  possesses  a  far  supe- 
rior soil  and  the  most  magnificent  water 
communication,  and  has  been  settled 
for  near  a  century,  still  it  is  behind  the 
Youngest  of  our  settlements  In  the  race  of 
improvement;  and  for  this  no  other 
reasons  can  be  assigned  than  the  more 
correct  principles  on  which  South  Aus- 
tralia has  been  occupied,  and  that  a 
higher  grade  of  people  emigrate  at 
present,  which  sent  few  of  its  members 
abroad  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

In  commencing  a  new  colony,  how- 
ever sound  the  principles  may  be,  a 
vast  deal  depends  on  the  prudence  and 
energy  with  which  they  are  carried 
into  operation.  A  few  blunders  or 
misfortunes  at  the  outset  will  not  fail 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  settlement 
for  many  years.  The  Swan  River 
colony  is  an  example  of  this,  where 
the  preliminary  difficulties,  most  of 
which  might  easily  have  been  obviated* 
gave  a  shock  to  the  settlement  from 


which  it  is  only  beginning  to  recover. 
Their  example  was  not  lost  on  the 
fathers  of  South  Australia,  who  were 
careful  to  start  their  child  fairly  into 
life  with  a  sufficient  stock  to  enable 
him  to  commence  his  establishment  oa 
a  safe  and  comfortable  footing.  Tq 
preclude  the  possibility  of  famine,  or 
even  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  the 
commissioners  took  care  that  ample, 
supplies  should  be  forwarded  from  time 
to  time,  and  while  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  trading  in  articles  of  food,  they 
adopted  the  judicious  plan  of  keeping 
on  hand  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stores 
to  prevent  the  market-price  from  rising 
to  an  unreasonable  height.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  excellent  arrange- 
ments, the  settlers  had  no  preliminarv' 
famines  to  contend  with,  although  such 
an  ordeal  used  to  form  the  first  event 
in  the  history  of  any  you^g  colony. 
No  doubt  many  errors  were  committed, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected  in  such 
an  experiment ;  but  many  of  them  ap« 
pear  to  have  been  rather  the  result  pf 
over  anxiety  to  anticipate  any  possible 
contingency  than  from  neglect  to  the 
comforts  of  the  emigrants.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Mr.  James,  an 
able  but  very  censorious  observer  of 
the  management  of  the  new  colony, 
and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
established,  will  prove  that  famine  was 
not  one  of  the  evils  to  be  apprehended ; 

«  This  is  Port  Adelaide  t  Port  Misery 
would  be  a  better  name ;  for  nothing  ia 
any  other  part  of  the  world  can  surpass 
it  in  every  thing  that  is  wretched  and 
inconvenient.  Packages  of  goods  and 
heaps  of  merchandise  are  lying  about  in  • 
every  direction,  at  if  they  had  cost  nothing 
— stacks  of  what  were  once  beantiftu 
London  bricks  crambling  away  like  gin* 
gerbread,  and  evidently  at  each  returning 
tide  half  covered  by  the  flood — trusses  of 
hay  now  rotten,  and  Norway  pines  scat- 
tered about  at  if  they  had  no  owner-— 
iron  ploughs  and  rutty  harrows — cases  of 
door-frames  and  windows  that  had  ones 
been  glazed — heaps  of  the  best  tlatesb 
half  tumbling  down — winnowing  machines 
broken  to  pieces — blocks  of  Roman  cement 
now  hard  as  stone — Sydney  cedar  and 
latht,  and  thingles  from  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  in  every  direction  ;-»whilst  on  the 
high  ground  are  to  be  seen  pigt  eating 
through  the  flour  sacks,  and  kegt  of 
raitins,  with  not  only  the  head  out  but 
half  the  contenti — onions  and  potatoes  to 
be  had  for  the  picking  up.*     The  sight 


•  There  mutt  be  some  exaggeration  here,  for  a  few  pages  farther  on  we  are 
informed  that  the  price  of  flour  was  278.  per  lOOlbs.,  onions  6d.  to  Is.  per  lb., 
potatoes  Ids.  per  1121bs.,  brides  £^  per  1000 1 ! ! 
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U  'li^y.^^rtCilnj.  Whf;*  with  the  sun  and 
tl.«j  ri!-.  —  tli^-Vind  ani  tlie  floods — I'nt 
t'r.'ifvt--,  '.vilri  :''>':r  Ifci^and  I'sit  ti»i»rv*^5  'A'ilh 
t-.vo— 1},«:  ji-itM^niTfrri  l.'ijf  themMrlve*  at 
tJj*;  r»rrr,.l*;ction  that  ti.cy  have  bro-j?l.t 
no  rri<:rcl.an'Jib*:  for  ta'e,  and  L'liid  enough 
to  uke  care  of  them *e Ires.** 

Pa««-iner  over  the  rather  unfifcnernus 
naiurti  of  th*:«c  rfrmarks,  tiiey  afford, 
at  all  f:vMits,  «atisfactory  evidence  that 
the  wjiiits  of  the  early  settlers  had  been 
ahuri'iantiv  jiroviderl  for.  The  colo- 
nists of  \Ve?tern  Australia  had  unfor- 
tunat'rly  no  such  grounds  fur  compIaiDt. 
A  little  profusion  of  this  kind  was  a 
far  cheaper  alternative  than  a  scarcity 
of  only  a  few  weeks*  duration. 

The  care  which  has  been  taken  to 
keep  the  suhjcct  of  South  Australian 
colonization  before  the  public  was  also 
an  important  element  in  its  success. 
It  has  become  the  topic  of  discussion 
in  almoRt  every  company,  and  its  history 
is  criticised  in  every  newspaper  ;  and 
although  this  has  sometimes  bordered 
on  that  vulg^ar  trick  called  puffing,  still 
the  opponent**  of  the  colony  have  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  by  bringing 
every  questionable  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. Meanwhile,  emigrants  are 
daily  flocking  to  the  country,  and  with 
their  increase  new  land  is  rapidly  dis- 
posed of,  and  that  formerly  purchased 
IS  becoming  every  day  more  valuable. 
Much  of  the  land  originally  sold  at  12s. 
per  acre  will  bring  £2,  and  town  lota 
have,  of  course,  increased  in  value  far 
more  rapidly,  being  raised  £100  an 
acre. 

Concerning  the  state  of  society  in 
South  Australia,  we  have  as  yet  but 
little  information,  nor  could  any  social 
peculiarities  have  time  to  spring  up  in 
a  society  of  three  or  four  years*  growth. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  in  a 
colony  foimded  after  a  careful  discus- 
sion of  the  first  principles  in  political  eco- 
nomy, we  may  expect  to  hear  of 
abundance  of  projectors,  and  that 
economical  and  statistical  speculations 
will  occupy  much  of  their  attention. 
Massachuscts  still  bears  the  marks  of 
its  puritan  origin,  and  perhaps  South 
Australia  may  for  many  ages  supply 
Tcasoners  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  the  vaticination  of  Gibbon  may  be 
nearly  realised,  and  New  Holland  may 
boast  of  its  Hume  or  its  Lorkc.  All, 
however,  that  we  have  positively  learned 
on  this  subject  is,  that  prodigious  dis- 
sensions, attended  by  much  anger,  have 
taken  place  respecting  the  disposal  of 
land ;  and  from  words  they  have  had, 


in  some  ca«e«,  rccnnrse  to  most  nnphi- 
losr.pirc  blows  and  knocks.  In  sach 
a  coin  ;:i unity,  of  course  a  printing  press 
is  an  article  of  first  necessity,  and  already 
they  possess  two  newspapers  of  adverse 
polities,  for  a  plentiful  exhibition  of 
party  spirit  appears  to  be  an  essential 
mgredir-nt  in  colonial  society.  These 
discussions  arc  merely  stimulants  to 
discussion,  and  no  way  interfere  in  the 
comfort  or  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

With  these  results  of  a  high  civilixa- 
tion,  there  are  many  curious  devices 
which  the  infant  state  of  the  colony  has 
suggested  to  the  settlers.    All  placards 
and  printed  notices  are  nailecl  to  the 
trees,  which  still  occupy  the  embryo 
streets  of  Adelaide.     It  is  here  that 
the  price  of  labour  and  provisions,  or 
the  apparition  of  a  runaway  convict 
may  be  learned  ;  for  the  early  laws  of 
South  Australia,  like  those  of  Solon, 
are  fixed  on  wood  in  the  public  place. 
As  jails  are  not  yet  sufficiently  common 
in  South   Australia,  a  substitute  was 
at  hand,  not  a  litUe  efficacious ;  the  pri- 
soner was  not  suspended  from  a  tree,  but 
tied  to  it  untill  he  found  time  to  reflect 
on  his  conduct.     This  mode  of  punish- 
ment was,  however,  indispensable  in 
the  early  history  of  the  colony,  where 
vigorous  means  were  essential  to  pre- 
serve subordination.    The  first  gover- 
nor appeared  to  think  that  a  partjr  of 
marines  was  essential  to  his  dignity. 
They  turned  out  to  be  far  more  mis- 
chievous than  useful ;  they  did  what 
thev   liked;    got   drunk    when    they 
could ;  and,  like  the  New  South  Wales' 
corps  of  former  days,  would  have  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  colony,  if 
his  late  Excellency  had  not  occasion- 
ally tied  the  ringleaders  up  to  some 
adjoining  trees  for  twenty-four  hours, 
to  sober  them  and  cool  their  courage. 
The  resources  to  devise  substitutes  for 
prisons  and  fetters  is  endless  ;  for  we 
find  in  another  case  where  a  murderer 
had  been  apprehended   and  sent  on 
board  a  vessel,  it  was  found  that  the 
most  effectual  way  to  keep  the  criminal 
was  by  enclosing  him  in  a  laige  cask, 
and  feeding  him  through  the  bung-hole. 
It  appears,  Uiercfore,  that  a  prison  and 
its  concomitants  are  indispensable  ele- 
ments of  civilization  ;and  that  the  ship- 
wrecked  philosopher  exhibited  great 
sagracity  when  he  comforted   his   be- 
wildered companions,  by  assuring  them 
that  they  had  been  thrown  on  a  civi- 
lized country,  for  he  saw  the  gallows. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  Adelaide  that  it 
as  yet  has  no  executioner,  and  only 
one   individual   has  suffered  capital 
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punishment ;  and  in  this  respect  to 
draw  the  contrast  with  Sydney  or 
Hobart  Town,  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary insult  to  the  younger  and  more 
'virtuous  city. 

It  appears  that  the  success  of  the 
new  colony  has  been  all  that  its  friends 
cotild  desire,  and  that  it  has  had  to 
contend  with  fewer  difficulties  than  any 
colony  hitherto  founded  by  English- 
men ;  and  this  is  a  true  source  of  praise 
to  its  benevolent  and  enterprising  pro- 
jectors, as  the  result  was  entirely  due 
to  their  prudence  and  forethought. 
Upon  the  success  of  their  plan  many 
important  principles  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  colonization  were  involved. 
They  had  the  discouraging  example 
of  Swan  River  before  them,  and  they 
were  looked  upon  with  little  favour  by 


official  eyes,  and  had  to  depend  solely 
on  their  own  resources,  and  to  obviate 
the  effects  of  unforseen  difficulties,  or 
of  the  blunders  of  their  agents,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  establishment  of 
the  most  respectable  and  flourishing  of 
our  new  colonies.  Founded  only  about 
five  years  ago,  the  population  exceeds 
ten  thousand  ;  and  besides  the  influx 
from  the  parent  country,  many  re- 
spectable settlers  from  the  convict 
colonies  have  removed  to  a  region  of 
purer  morality.  The  number  of  vessels 
visiting  the  colony  is  on  the  increase  ; 
its  resources  are  able  to  support  its 
credit  and  defray  all  expenses  either  of 
administration  or  in  liquidating  debts  ; 
and  the  interests  of  religion  have  not 
been  neglected,  and  no  doubt  now 
remains  as  to  its  future  prospects. 
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O'Leary  and  Trevanion  had  scarcely 
left  the  room  when  the  waiter  entered 
with  two  letters — the  one  bore  a  Ger- 
man post-mark,  and  was  in  the  well- 
known  hand  of  Lady  Callonby — the 
other  in  a  writing  with  which  I  was  no 
lest  familiar — that  of  Emily  Bingham. 

Let  any  one  who  has  been  patient 
enough  to  follow  me  through  these 
**  Confessions,"  conceive  my  agitation  at 
this  moment.  There  lay  my  fate  before 
me,  coupled,  in  all  likelihood,  with  a 
view  of  what  it  might  have  been  under 
happier  auspices ~at  least  so  in  antici- 
pation did  I  read  the  two  unopened 
epistles.  My  late  interview  with  Miss 
Bingham  left  no  doubt  upon  my  mind 
that  I  had  secured  her  affections  ;  and 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  counsel 
of  Trevanion,  no  less  than  of  my  own 
sense  of  right,  I  resolved  upon  marrying 
her,  with  what  prospect  of  happiness 
I  dared  not  to  think  of ! 

Alas !  and  alas !  there  is  no  infatua- 
tion like  the  taste  for  flirtation — mere 
empty,  valueless,  heartless  flirtation. 
You  hide  the  dice-box  and  the  billiard 
queue,  lest  your  son  become  a  gambler 
— ^\'on  put  aside  the  racing  calendar, 
lest  he  imbibe  a  jockey  predilection — 
but  you  never  tremble  at  his  fondness 
for  white  muslin  and  a  satin  slipper, 
far  more  dangerous  tastes  though  they 
be,  and  infinitely  more  perilous  to  a 
man*s  peace  and  prosperity  than  all  the 
**  queens  of  trumps"  that  ever  figured, 
whether  on  pasteboard  or  the  Don- 


caster.  **  Woman's  my  wakeness,  yer 
honor,"  said  an  honest  Patlander,  on 
being  charged  before  the  lord  mayor 
with  having  four  wives  living  ;  and 
without  any  such  Algerine  act  upon  my 
conscience,  I  must,  I  fear,  enter  a  some- 
what  similar  plea  for  my  downfallings, 
and  avow,  in  humble  gratitude,  that  I 
have  scarcely  had  a  misfortune  through 
life  unattributable  to  them  in  one  way 
or  another.  And  this  I  say  without 
any  reference  to  country,  class,  or  com- 
plexion, **  black,  brown,  or  fair,"  from 
my  first  step  forth  into  life,  a  raw  sub. 
in  the  gallant  4-th,  to  this  same  hour, 
I  have  no  other  avowal,  no  other  con- 
fession to  make.  **  Be  always  ready 
with  the  pistol,**  was  the  dying  advice 
of  an  Irish  statesman  to  his  sons :  miue» 
in  a  similar  circumstance,  would  rather 
be,  "  Gardez  wms  des/emmes"  and  more 
especially  if  they  be  Irish. 

There  is  something  almost  trea- 
cherous in  the  facility  with  which 
an  Irish  girl  receives  your  early  atten- 
tions and  appears  to  like  them,  that 
invariably  turns  a  young  fellow's  head 
very  long  before  he  has  any  prospect 
of  touching  her  heart.  She  thinks  it 
so  natural  to  be  made  love  to,  that 
there  is  neither  any  affected  cop^ness 
nor  any  agitated  surprise.  She  listens 
to  your  declaration  of  love  as  quietly 
as  the  chief  justice  would  to  one  of 
law,  and  refers  the  decision  to  a  pack  id 
jury  of  her  relatives,  who  rarely  re- 
commend you  to  mercy.    Love  and 
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fijhtlnj^,  too,  are  so  intimately  united 
in  Ireland,  that  a  courtship  rarely  pro- 
gresses without  at  least  one  exchange 
of  shots  between  some  of  the  parties 
concerned.  My  first  twenty-four  hours 
ill  Dublin  is  so  pleasantly  characteristic 
of  this  that  I  may  as*  well  relate  it 
here,  while  the  subject  is  before  us  ; 
besides,  as  these  "  Confessions"  are 
intended  as  warninprs  and  guides  to 
youth,  I  may  convey  a  useful  lesson, 
showing  why  a  man  should  not  "  make 
love  in  the  dark.'* 

It  was  upon  a  raw,  cold,  drizzling 
morning  in  February,  18 — ,  that  our 
regiment  landed  on  the  North-wall 
from  Liverpool,  whence  we  had  been 
hurriedly  ordered  to  repress  some  riots 
and  disturbances  then  ac^itating  Dublin. 

We  marched  to  the  Royal  Barracks, 
our  band  playing  Patrick's  Day  to  the 
very  considerable  admiration  of  as  naked 
a  population  as  ever  loved  music.  The 
— th  dragoons  were  at  the  same  time 
quartered  there — right  pleasant,  jovial 
fellows,  who  soon  gave  us  to  understand 
that  the  troubles  were  over  before  we 
arrived,  and  that  the  great  city  autho- 
rities were  now  returning  thanks  for 
their  preservation  from  fire  and  sword, 
by  a  series  of  entertainments  of  the 
most  costly,  but  somewhat  incongruous 
kind — the  company  being  scarcely  less 
melee  than  the  dishes.  Peers  and  play- 
actors, judges  and  jailors,  archbishops, 
tailors,  attorneys,  ropemakers  and  apo- 
thecaries, all  uniting  in  the  festive  de- 
light of  good  feeding,  and  drinking  the 
"  glorious  memory" — but  of  whom  half 
the  company  knew  not,  only  surmising 
•*  it  was  something  agin  the  papists." 
You  may  smile,  but  these  were  pleasant 
times,  and  I  scarcely  care  to  go  back 
there  since  I  hey  were  changed.  But 
to  return.  The  — th  had  just  received 
an  invitation  to  a  ball,  to  be  given  by 
the  high  sheriff,  and  to  which  they  most 
considerately  said  we  should  also  be 
invited.  Tliis  negociation  was  so  well 
managed  that  before  noon  we  all  re- 
ceived our  cards  from  the  hands  of  a 
grcen-liveried  youth,  mounted  upon  a 
very  emaciated  poncy — the  whole  turn- 
out not  auguring  flatteringly  of  the 
high  sheriffs  taste  in  equipage. 

We  dined  with  the  — th,  and,  as 
customary  before  going  to  an  evening 
party,  took  the  **  other  bottle"  of  claret 
that  lies  beyond  the  frontier  of  pru- 
dence. In  fact,  from  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  down  to  the  newly-joined  en- 
sign, there  was  not  a  face  in  the  party 
that  did  not  betrav  "  signs  of  the  times" 
that  boded  most  favorably  for  the  mirth 


of  the  sherifTs  ball.  We  were  so  per* 
fectly  up  to  the  mark,  that  our  major,  a 
Conneniara  man,  said,  as  we  left  the 
mess-room,  "a  liqueur  glass  would 
spoil  us.*' 

In  this  acme  of  our  intellectual 
wealth,  we  started  about  eleven  o'clock 
upon  every  species  of  conveyance  that 
chance  coulu  press  into  the  service. 
Of  hackney  coaches  there  were  few — but 
in  jingles,  noddies,  and  jauntiug-cars, 
with  three  on  a  side  and  "  one  in 
the  well,"  we  mustered  strong — down 
Barrack-street  we  ealloped — the  mob 
cheering  us,  we  laughing,  and  I'm  afndd 
shouting  a  little,  too— the  watchmen 
springing  their  rattles,  as  if  instinctively 
at  noise,  and  the  whole  popidation  up 
and  awake,  evidently  entertaining  a 
high  opinion  of  our  convivial  qualities. 
Our  voices  became  gradually  more 
decorous,  however,  as  we  approached 
the  more  civilized  quarter  of  the  town  ; 
and  with  only  the  slight  stoppage  of 
the  procession  to  pick  up  an  occasional 
dropper  off,  as  he  lapsed  from  the  seat 
of  a  jaunting-car,  we  arrived  at  length 
at  our  host's  residence,  somewhere  in 
Sackville-street 

Had  our  advent  conferred  the  order 
of  knighthood  upon  the  host,  he  could 
not  have  received  us  with  more  **«ii- 
pressenient,'*  He  shook  us  all  in  turn 
by  the  hand,  to  the  number  of  eight 
and  thirty,  and  then  presented  us 
seriatim  to  his  spouse,  a  very  bejewelled 
lady  of  some  forty  years — who,  what 
between  bugles,  feathers,  and  her  tur- 
ban, looked  excessively  like  a  Chinese 
pagoda  upon  a  saucer.  Tlie  rooms 
were  crowded  to  suffocation — the  noise 
awful — and  the  company  crushing  and 
elbowing  rather  a  little  more  than  you 
expect  where  the  moiety  are  of  the 
soitcr  sex.  However,  **  ou  s'habUue  a 
tout"  sayeth  the  proverb,  and  with 
truth,  for  we  all  so  perfectly  fell  in 
with  the  habits  of  the  place,  that  ere 
half  un  hour  we  squeezed,  ogled,  leered, 
and  drank  champagne  like  the  rest  of 
the  corporation. 

"  Devilish  hot  work,  thitt,"  said  the 
colonel,  as  he  passed  me  with  two  rosy- 
cheeked,  smiling  ladies  on  either  arte  ; 
"the  mayor — that  little  fellow  in  the 
punch-colored  shorts — has  very  nearly 
put  me  hort  dc  combat  with  champagne ; 
take  care  of  him,  I  advise  you." 

Tipsy  as  I  felt  myself,  1  was  yet  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 
drollery  of  the  scene  before  me.  Flir- 
tations that,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  demand  all  the  secrecy  and 
solitude  of  a  country  green  laDe»  or 
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some  garden  bower,  were  here  con- 
ducted in  all  the  open  effrontery  of 
wax  lights  and  lustres ;  looks  were 
interchanged  ;  hands  were  squeezed  ; 
soft  things  whispered,  and  smiles  re- 
turned ;  till  the  intoxication  of  **  punch 
negus**  and  spiced  port  gfave  way  to 
the  far  greater  one  of  bright  looks  and 
tender  glances.  Quadrilles  and  country 
dances — waltzing  there  was  none, 
(perhaps  all  for  the  best)— whist,  back- 
gammon, loo — unlimited  for  uproar — 
sandwiches,  and  warm  liquors,  em- 
ployed us  pretty  briskly  till  supper  was 
announced,  when  a  grand  squeeze  took 
place  on  the  stairs — the  population 
tending  thitherward  with  an  eagerness 
that  a  previous  starvation  of  twenty- 
four  hours  could  alone  justify.  Among 
this  dense  mass  of  moving  muslin, 
Tel  vet,  and  broad  cloth,' I  found  myself 
chaperoning  an  extremely  tempting 
little  damsel,  with  a  pair  of  laughing 
blue  eyes  and  dark  lashes,  who  had  been 
committed  to  my  care  and  guidance 
for  the  passage. 

**  Miss  Moriarty,  Mr.  Lorrequer,** 
said  an  old  lady  in  green  and  spano^les, 
who  I  afterwards  found  was  tne  lady 
mayoress. 

••  The  nicest  girl  in  the  room,*'  said 
a  gentleman  with  a  Tipperary  accent, 
''and  has  a  mighty  nice  place  near 
Athlone.* 

The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  me,  and 
I  speedily  began  to  finre  tamiable  to 
my  charge  ;  and  before  we  reached 
the  supper  room,  learned  certain  par- 
ticulars of  her  history,  which  I  have 
not  yet  forgot.  She  was,  it  seems, 
sister  to  a  lady  then  in  the  room,  the 
wife  of  an  attorney,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  pleasing  and  classical  appellation 
of  Mr.  Mark  Anthony  Fitzpatrick; 
the  aforesaid  Mark  Anthony  being  a 
tall,  raw-boned,  black-whiskered,  ill- 
looking  dog,  that  from  time  to  time 
contrived  to  throw  very  uncomfortable 
looking  glances  at  me  and  Mary  Anne, 
for  she  was  so  named,  the  whole  time 
of  supper.  Afler  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, I  totally  forgot  him,  and,  indeed, 
every  thing  else,  m  the  fascination  of 
my  fair  companion.  She  shared  her 
chair  with  me,  upon  which  I  supported 
her  by  my  arm  passed  round  the  back  ; 
we  eat  our  pickled  salmon,  jelly,  blanc 
mange,  cold  chicken,  ham,  and  custard, 
off  the  same  plate,  with  an  occasional 
squeeze  of  the  finger,  as  our  hands  met, 
—her  eyes  making  sad  havock  with 
me  all  the  while,  as  I  poured  my  tale 
of  love — ^love,  lasting,  burning,  all- 
con8ttming«-'mto  her  not  unwilUog  ear. 


**  Ah !  now,  yer  not  in  earnest  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mary  Anne,  by  all  thatV— — 

**  Well,  there  now,  don't  swear,  and 
take  care — sure  Mark  Anthony  is 
looking." 

"  Mark  Anthony  be  — *• 

"  Oh  I  how  passionate  you  are  ;  I'm 
sure  1  never  could  live  easy  with  you. 
There,  now,  pive  me  some  sponge 
cake,  and  dont  be  squeezing  me,  or 
they'll  see  you." 

"  Yes,  to  my  heart,  dearest  girl." 

**  Och,  it's  cheese  you  were  giving 
me,"  said  she,  with  a  grimace  that 
nearly  cured  my  passion. 

"  A  cottage,  a  hut,  with  vou— with 
t/ou,"*  said  I,  in  a  cadence  that  I  defy 
Macready  to  rival — **  what  is  worldly 
splendour  or  the  empty  glitter  of 
rank." 

I  here  glanced  at  my  epaulettes, 
upon  which  I  saw  her  eyes  rivetted. 

"Isn't  the  ginger  beer  beautiful," 
said  she,  emptying  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. 

Still  I  was  not  to  be  roused  from  my 
trance,  and  continued  my  courtship  as 
warmly  as  ever, 

"  I  suppose  you'll  come  home  now,'' 
said  a  gruff  voice  behind  Mary  Anne. 

I  turned  and  perceived  Mark  An- 
thony, with  a  grim  look  of  very  pecu- 
liar import. 

"Oh!  Mark  dear,  Fm  engaged  to 
dance  another  set  with  this  gentle- 
man." 

•*Ye  are,  are  ye?"  replied  Mark, 
eveing  me  askance.  "  'Troth  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  be  better 
if  he  went  off  to  his  flea-bag  himself.** 

In  my  then  mystified  intellect  this 
west  country  synonyme  for  a  bed  a  little 
puzzled  me. 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  lady  is  engaged  to  me : 
have  YOU  any  thing  to  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  present,  at  all,"  said 
Mark,  almost  timidly. 

**  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  sobbed  Mary 
Anne ;  **  they're  going  to  fight,  and  he'll 
be  killed— I  know  he  will." 

For  which  of  us  this  fate  was  des- 
tined, I  stopped  not  to  consider,  but 
taking  the  lady  under  my  arm,  elbowed 
my  way  to  the  drawing-room,  amid  a 
very  sufficient  patting  upon  the  back, 
ancf  thumping  between  the  shoulders, 
bestowed  by  members  of  the  company 
who  approved  of  my  proceedings.  The 
three  fiddles,  the  flute,  and  bassoon, 
that  formed  our  band,  being  by  this 
time  sufficiently  drunk,  played  afler  a 
fashion  of  their  own,  which,  by  one  of 
those  strange  sympathies  of  our  nature, 
imparted  its  iimaence  to  our  legs,  and 
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a  country  dance  was  performed  in  a 
Btyle  of  free  and  easy  gesticulation  that 
defies  description.      At    the    end    of 
eiifhteeii  couple,  tired  of  my  exertions 
—and  they  were  not  slight— I  leaned 
my  back  against  the  wall  of  the  room, 
\fhich  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  per- 
ceived was  covered  with  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  novel  species  of  hanging — no 
less  than  a  kind  of  rough,  green  baize 
cloth,  that  moved  and  floated  at  every 
motion     of    the   air.       I    paid    little 
attention  to  this,  till  suddenly  turning 
my  head,  something  gave  way  behind 
it.     I  felt  myself  struck  upon  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  fell  forward  into  the 
room,  covered  by  a  perfect  avalanche 
of  fenders,  fire-irons,  frying-pans,  and 
copper  kettles,  mingled  with  the  lesser 
artillery  of  small  nails,  door  keys,  and 
holdfasts.    There  I  lay,  amid  the  most 
Yocit'crous  mirth   I  ever  listened    to, 
under  the  confounded  torrent  of  iron- 
mongery that  half-stunned  me.     The 
laughter  over,   I  was  assisted  to  rise, 
and  having  drank  about  a  pint  of  vine- 
gar, and   had   my  face   and    temples 
washed  in  strong  whiskey  punch— the 
allocation  of  the  fluids  being  mistaken, 
I   learned    that    our    host,  the    high 
sheriff,  was  a  celebrated  tin  and  iron 
man,  and  that  his  sallcs  de  rec€j)tion 
were   no  less  than    his  magazine  of 
metals,  and  that  to  conceal  the  well- 
filled  shelves  from  the  gaze  of  his  aris- 
tocratic guests,  they  were  clothed  in 
the   manner  related;  which    my  un- 
happy head,  by  some  misfortune,  dis- 
placed, and  thus  brought  on  a  calamity 
scarcely  less  afflicting  to  him  than  to 
myself.    I  should  scarcely  have  stopped 
to  mention  this  here,  were  it  not  that 
Mary  Anne's  gentle  nursing  of  me  in 
my  misery  went  fur  to  complete  what 
her  fascination  had   begun ;    and    al- 
though she  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  occurrence,  I  forgave  her  readily 
for  her  kindness. 

«  llemcmber,"  said  I,  trying  to  ogle 
through  a  black  eye,  painted  by  the 
angle  of  a  register  grate — "remember, 
Mary  Anne,  1  am  to  see  you  home." 
"  Oh  !  dear,  sir,  sure  I  don  t  know 
how  you  can  manage  it-^— " 

Here  Mark  Anthony's  entrance  cut 
short  her  speech,  for  he  came  to  declare 
that  some  of  the  ofliccrs  had  taken  his 
coach,  and  was.  as  mi^jht  be  supposed, 
in  a  towering  passion. 

«  If.  sir,"  said  I,  \^ith  an  air  of  the 
most  balmy  courtesy—"  if  I  can  be  of 
any  use  in  assisting  you  to  see  your 

friends  home •" 

«*  Ah !  then,  ye*r  a  nice  looking  article 


to  see  ladies  home.    I  wish  you  seen 
yourself  this  minute,"  said  he. 

As  I  felt  it  would  be  no  breach  of 
the   unities — time,    place,  and  everr- 
thing  considered— to  smash  hia  skuu  i 
I  should  certainly  have  proceeded  to 
do  so,  had  not  a  look  of  the  most  im- 
ploring kind  fromMary Anne  restrained 
me.     By  this  time,  he  had  taken  her 
under  the  arm,  and  was  leading  her 
away.     I  stood  irresolute,  till  a  glance 
from  my  charmer  caught  me;  whta 
I  rallied  at  once,  and  followed  them 
down  stairs  s   here  the  scene  wai  to 
the  full  as  amusing  as  above.    The 
cloaking,  shawling,    shoeing,  &c,  of 
the  ladies  being  certainly   as  mirth- 
moving  a  process  as  I  should  with  to 
see.     Here   were  mothers  trriiig  to 
collect  their  daughters,  as  a  hen  her 
chickens,  and,    as  in  that  case,  the 
pursuit  of  one  usually  lost  all  the  others } 
testy  papas  swearing,  lovers  leering,  ai 
they  twisted  the  boas  round  the  fair 
throats  of  their  sweethearts ;  vowi  of 
love,    mingling  with    complaints    for 
a  lost    slipper,   or   a   stray    mantle. 
Sometimes  the   candles  were    eitio- 
guished,  and  the  mele^  became  greater 
till  order  and  lieht  were  restored  to- 
gether.   Meanwhile,  all  of  our  fellows 
had  secured  his  fair  one,  save  myse]( 
and  I  was  exposed  to  no  small  ridicale 
for  my  want  of  savoir  /aire.     Nettled 
by  this,  I  made  a  plunge  to  the  corner 
of  the  room,  where  Mary  Anne  was 
shawling  ;  I  recognised  her  pink  sub» 
threw  her  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  and 
at  the  very  moment  that  Mark  Anthony 
drew  his  wife's  arm  within  bis,  I  per- 
formed the  same  by   my  friend,  and 
followed  them  to  the  door.     Here»  the 
grim  brother-in-law  turned  round  to 
take  Mary  Anne's  arm,  and  seeing  her 
with  me,  merely  gave  a  kind  of  hoarse 
chuckle,  and   muttered,  "  Very   well, 
sir :  upon  my  conscience,  you  will  have 
it,  I  see."     During  this  brief  interval, 
so  occupied  was   I  in  watching  him, 
that  I  never  once  looked  in  my  fair 
friend's  face  ;  but  the  gentle  sqneese  of 
her  arm,  as  she  leaned  upon  me,  as- 
sured me  that  I  had  her  approval  of 
what  I  was  doing. 


What  were  the  precise  train  of  my 
thoughts,  and  what  the  subjects  of  con- 
versation between  us,  J  am  unfortop 
nately  now  unable  to  recall.  It  is 
Burticiont,  I  remember,  that  I  could 
not  believe  five  minutes  had  elapsed, 
when  we  arrived  at  York-street.  *•  Then 
you  confess  you  love  me,"  said  I9  M  I 
squeezed  her  arm  to  my  side. 
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••  Then,  by  this  kiss,**  said  I,  **  I 
Bwear,  neTcr  to  rcliiiquish."  — 

What  I  was  about  to  add,  I  am  sure 
I  know  not ;  but  true  it  is,  that  a  cer- 
tain smacking'  noise  here  attracted  Mr. 
Mark  Anthony's  attention,  who  started 
rounds  looked  us  full  in  the  face,  and 
then  gravely  added,  **  Enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast.  I  wish  you  pleasant 
drames,  Mr.  Larry  Kar,  if  that's  your 
name  ;  and  you'll  hear  from  me  in  the 
morning." 

••  I  intend  it,"  said  I.    "  Good  night, 

dearest ;  think  of .*'    The  slam  of 

the  street  door  in  my  face  spoiled  the 
peroration,  and  I  turned  towards  home. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  barracks, 
the  united  effects  of  champagne,  sherry, 
and  ironmongery,  had,  in  a  good  mea- 
•are  subsided,  and  my  head  had  be- 
come sufficiently  clear  to  permit  a  slight 
retrospect  of  the  evenine's  amusement. 

From  two  illusions  I  was  at  least 
awakened  :.^First,  the  high  sheriff's 
ball  was  not  the  most  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  high  society  ;  secondly,  I 
was  not  deeply  enamoured  of  Mary 
Anne  Moriarty.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  and  how  little  the  apparent  con- 
nenon  between  those  two  facts,  the 
truth  of  one  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  deciding  the  other.  i\rtm- 
parte,  said  I,  the  thing  is  over ;  it  was 
rather  good  fun,  too,  upon  the  whole — 
saving  the  "  chute  aes  casseroles ;" 
and  as  to  the  lady,  she  must  have  seen 
it  was  a  joke  as  well  as  myself.  At 
least,  so  I  am  decided  it  shall  be  ;  and 
as  there  was  no  witness  to  our  conver- 
sation, the  thing  is  easily  got  out  of. 

The  following  day,  as  I  was  dress- 
ing to  ride  out,  my  servant  announced 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Mark  An- 
thony Fitzpatrick,  who  said  **  that  he 
came  upon  a  little  business,  and  must 
see  me  immediately." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  upon  being  an- 
nounced, speedily  opened  his  negocia- 
tion  by  asking  in  very  terse  and  un- 
equivocal phrase,  my  intentions  regard- 
ing his  sister-in-law.  After  professing 
the  most  perfect  astonishment  at  the 
question,  and  its  possible  import,  I  re- 
plied, that  she  was  a  most  charming 
person,  with  whom  I  intended  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do. 

•*  And  maybe  you  never  proposed  for 
her  at  the  ball  last  night  y 

"  Propose  for  a  lady  at  a  ball  the  first 
time  I  ever  met  her  r 

M  Just  so.  Can  you  carry  your  me- 
mory so  far  back  ?  or,  perhaps,  I  had 
better  refresh  it ;"  and  he  here  repeated 
the  whole  sabttance  of  my  conversa- 


tion  on  the  way  homeward,  spmetimes 
in  the  very  words  I  used. 

"  But,  my  dear  Sir,  the  young  lady 
could  never  have  supposed  1  used 
such  lanj^uage  as  this  you  have  re- 
peated ?^ 

"  So,  then,  you  intend  to  break  off  ? 
Well,  then,  it's  right  to  tell  you  that 
you're  in  a  very  ugly  scrape,  wr  it  was 
my  wife  you  took  home  last  night-* 
not  Miss  Moriarty  ;  and  I  leave  you  to 
choose  at  your  leisure  whether  you'd 
rather  be  defendant  in  a  suit  for  breach  of 
promise  or  seduction  ;  and,  upon  my 
conscience,  I  think  it's  civil  in  me  to 
give  you  a  choice." 

What  a  pretty  disclosure  was  here ! 
So  that  while  I  was  imagining  myself 
squeezing  the  hand  and  winning  the 
heart  of  the  fair  Mary  Anne,  I  was 
merely  making  a  case  of  strong  evi- 
dence for  a  jury,  that  might  expose  me 
to  the  world,  and  half  ruin  me  in  da- 
mages. There  was  but  one  course 
open — to  make  a  fight  for  it ;  and  from 
what  I  saw  of  my  friend  Mark  Anthony 
this  did  not  seem  difficult. 

I  accordingly  assumed  a  high  tone- 
laughed  at  the  entire  affair — said  it 
was  a  "  way  we  had  in  the  army".— 
that  **  we  never  meant  any  thing  by  it," 
&c.  &c. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  perceived  the 
bait  was  taking.  Mr.  Pitzpatrick's 
west  country  blood  was  up  :  all  thought 
of  the  legal  resource  was  abandoned, 
and  he  flung  out  of  the  room  to  find  a 
friend,  I  having  given  him  the  name  of 
**  one  of  ours"  as  mine  upon  the  occa- 
sion. 

Very  little  time  was  lost,  for  before 
three  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  meeting 
was  fixed  for  the  following  rooming, 
at  the  North  Bull ;  and  I  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  hearing  that  I  only  es- 
caped the  malignant  eloquence  of 
Holmes  in  the  King's  Bench,  to  be 
**  blazed"  at  by  the  best  shot  on  the 
western  circuit.  The  thought  was  no 
way  agreeable,  and  I  indemnified  my- 
self for  the  scrape  by  a  very  satisfac- 
tory anathema  upon  the  high  sheriff  and 
his  ball,  and  his  confounded  saucepans, 
for  to  the  lady's  sympathy  for  my  suf- 
ferings I  attributed  much  of  my  folly. 

At  eight  the  next  morning,  I  found 
myself  standing  with  Curzon  and  the 
doctor  upon  that  bleats  portion  of  her 
majesty's  dominion  they  term  the 
North  Bull,  waiting  in  a  chilly  rain, 
and  a  raw  fog,  till  it  pleased  Mark 
Anthony  Fitzpatrick  to  come  and 
■hoot   me— such   being    the   precise 
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terms  of  our  combat,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  parties. 

The  time,  however,  passed  on,  and 
half-past  cijfht,  three  quarters,  and  at 
last  nine  o'clock,  without  his  appear- 
ing ;  when,  just  as  Waller  had  resolved 
upon  our  leaving  the  ground,  a  hack 
juuuting-car  was  seen  driving  at  full 
speed  along  the  road  near  us.  It 
came  nearer,  and  at  length  drew  up  ; 
two  men  leaped  off,  and  came  towards 
us  ;  one  of  whom,  as  he  came  forward, 
took  his  hat  off  politely,  and  introduced 
himself  as  Mr.  O'Gorman,  the  fighting 
friend  of  Mark  Anthony. 

**  It*s  a  mighty  unpleasant  business 
I'm  come  upon,  gentlemen,"  said  he. 
"  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  been  unavoidably 
prevented  from  having  the  happiness 
to  meet  you  this  morning        " 

"  Then  you  can't  expect  us,  sir,  to 
dance  attendance  upon  him  here  to- 
morrow,'* said  Curzon,  interrupting. 

"  By  no  manner  of  means,"  replied 
the  other,  placidly;  "for  it  would  be 
equally  inconvenient  for  him  to  be 
here  then.  But  I  have  only  to  say, 
that  as  I*m  here  for  my  friend,  and 
know  all  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
maybe  you*d  nave  the  kindness  to 
waive  all  etiquette,  and  let  me  stand  in 
his  place." 

"  Certainly  and  most  decidedly  not," 
said  Curzon.      **  Waive  etiquette  I — 


why,  sir,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  you ; 
never  saw  you  before. 

"Well,  now,  isn't  this  hard?*  said 
Mr.  O'Gorman,  addressing  bis  friend, 
who  stood  by,  with  a  pistol-case  under 
his  arm  ;  *'  but  I  told  Mark  that  I  was 
sure  they'd  be  standing  upon  punctiUo, 
for  they  were  English.  Well,  sir,**  faid 
he,  turning  towards  Curzon,  "there's 
but  one  way  to  arrange  it  now,  that  I 
see.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  you  must  know, 
was  arrested  this  morning  for  a  trifle  of 
j£140.  If  you  or  ^our  friend  there, 
will  join  us  in  the  bail,  we  can  get  him 
out,  and  he'll  fight  you  in  the  monung 
to  vour  satisfaction." 

When  the  astonishment  this  pro- 
posal had  created  subsided,  we  assured 
Mr.  O'Gorman  that  we  were  nowayi 
disposed  to  pay  such  a  price  for  our 
"menus  plaisirs* — a  fact  that  seemed 
considerably  to  surprise  both  him  and 
his  friend — and  adding,  that  to  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  personally,  we  should  feel 
bound  to  hold  ourselves  pledged  at  a 
future  period,  we  left  the  ground,  Cur- 
zon laughing  heartily  at  the  original 
expedient  thus  suggested,  and  1  in- 
wardly pronouncing  a  most  glowing 
eulogy  upon  the  law  of  imprisonment 
for  debt. 

Before  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  obtained  the 
benefit  of  the  act,  we  were  ordered 
abroad,  and  I  baye  neyer  since  heard 
of  him. 


IRELAND,  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL,  AMD   RELIGIOUS.— PART  II. 


SiNCR,  according  to  M.  De  Beaumont, 
the  evils  of  Ireland  all  arise  from  its 
vicious  aristocracy,  their  proper  and 
only  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
struction of  that  aristocracy.  He  ar- 
rives at  this  as  the  natural  and  logical 
conclusion  from  his  premises.  Other 
remedies,  indeed,  he  suggests,  but  it  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
their  impracticability  or  their  inade- 
quacy. The  three  systems  which  he 
thus 'puts  up  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
futinfr,  arc — 1st,  that  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  the  idle  poor  ;  i^nil,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation, by  assisting  the  poor  to  establish 
themselves  in  some  foreign  country  or 
colony  ;  3rd,  to  support,  at  the  expense 
of  the  country,  the  poor  who  are  des- 
titute   of    employment    or    property. 


These  three  syitems  he  briefly  de- 
nominates, "  mduMtry!*  <*  emigrmm! 
-poor  hwt.**  Of  these  our  author 
admits  the  first  to  be  the  most  deiirable^ 
but  he  denies  its  practicability,  and  en- 
deavours to  make  out  his  proposition 
by  some  very  strong  assertions  and 
some  very  feeble  arguments.  In  order 
to  give  us  a  favourable  idea  of  his 
moderation,  he  admits,  page  106,  that 
it  is  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
number  of  men  in  Ireland  without  any 
employment  whatever  amounts  to  four 
millions.  After  this  candid  admission, 
he  even  refers  to  what  be  calls  oflicial 
documents,  to  prove  that  there  are  only 
one  million  inhabitants  totally  destitute 
of  employment.  But  he  adds  that  in 
Ireland,  and,  he  might  truly  say.  In 
every  other  country,  **  the  poor  do  not 
chieily  consist  of  those  who  have  no 
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employment,  but  of  those  who  cannot 
obtain  constant  employment.  Half  the 
Irish  farmers  are  pooi^  (the  reader  is 
requested  to  remember  what  M.  De 
Beaumont  means  by  Irish  poverty) 
"  during  part  of  the  year ;  and  if  we 
only  account  agricultural  labourers  or 
mechanics  who  never  are  in  want  of 
employment,  the  number  of  occupied 
poor  in  Ireland  would  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  cypher.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
asserted,  without  any  danger  of  mis- 
take, that  of  the  eight  millions  who 
live  in  Ireland,  one-half  have  no  occu- 
pation, or  at  least  no  occupation  suffi- 
cient to  provide  them  with  a  main- 
tenance.** 

In  this  extravagant  statement  our 
author  adopts  the  most  common  form 
of  artifice  employed  by  those  who  wish 
to  disparage  the  remedy  proposed  for 
any  evil.  First — (exaggerate  as  much 
as  possible  the  evil,  and  then  it  is  likely 
that  the  remedy  proposed  will  be  ob- 
viously inadequate  to  this  exaggeration. 
Why  manufactures  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  which  may  alleviate, 
if  it  be  impossible  to  remove,  this  dis- 
tress, he  gives  some  reasons  which  are 
worth  examining,  as  they  afford  a  feur 
specimen  of  his  general  style  of  argu- 
ment. He  admits  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  their  introduction, 
but  he  declares  the  thing  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. He  commences,  pap^e  111, 
with  a  declamation  against  the  injustice 
of  England  in  former  times  on  this 
point  :— 

«  U  V  avait  antrefois  en  Irlande  des 
industries  florissantes;  le  gouTemment 
Anglais  les  a  tu^s,  et  pour  cela  il  n*a  en 
qu*&  les  enchainer,  car  la  liberte  est  Pair 
vital  de  Tlndnstrie ;  il  a  charg^  d'entraves 
la  moitie  des  travailleurs  de  Tlrlande, 
et  a  interdit  ses  ports  et  ceux  da 
monde  entier  aux  produits  du  travail 
Jrlandais.  L'opprefsion  de  PAngleterre 
sur  rirlande  ne  se  montre  pent  dtre  nolle 
part  plus  a  nu  que  dans  sa  politique  com- 
merciale." 

«  Ireland  formerly  possessed  flourishing 
manufactures;  the  English  government 
destroyed  them  ;  and  for  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  confine  them,  for  liberty  is 
the  vital  breath  of  industry.  It  loaded 
with  restrictions  half  the  workmen  of 
Ireland,  and  interdicted  the  products  of 
Irish  industry  from  the  ports  of  England 
and  from  those  of  the  entire  world.  The 
oppression  of  England  over  Ireland  has 
never,  perhaps,  been  displayed  with  less 
disguise  than  in  her  commercial  policy.** 

We  deny  the  truth  of  the  above 


statement.  The  commercial  policy  of 
England  towards  Ireland,  as  well  as 
towards  itself,  was,  doubtless,  oden 
injudicious,  and  occasionally  unjust. 
It  proceeded  on  the  exploded  doctrine 
that  it  was  possible,  by  bounties  and  re- 
strictions, to  guide  trade  into  a  direction 
more  advantageous  to  the  community 
than  it  woulu  freely  take  ;  and  the 
regulations  made  from  time  to  time 
on  this  vain  hjrpothesis  must  have  had 
a  temporary  injurious  effect;  but  we 
totally  deny  that  they  were  the  chief 
cause  of  the  failure  of  Irish  manufac- 
tures in  former  times,  or  that  they  have 
been,  in  any  desree  worth  consideration^ 
the  cause  of  tbe  present  low  state  of 
such  industry  in  this  country.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  in  every  old  tract 
on  Irisn  affairs  which  is  not  a  mere 
declamation  against  the  English,  that 
the  failure  of  the  Irish  in  particular 
branches  of  industry,  is  attributed  to 
the  dishonesty  of  the  Irish  mer- 
chants, or  the  combinations  of  the 
Irish  workmen.  Even  in  the  Drapier's 
Letters,  written  by  Dean  Swifl  agfainst 
the  English  government,  he  complains 
of  that  dishonesty  of  our  merchants,  as 
having  deprived  us  of  the  linen  trade 
with  Spain,  among  other  sources  of 
profit  which  we  lost  fVom  the  same 
cause  ;  and  Dr.  Doyle  (the  well- 
]^nown  J.  K.  L.)  mentions  an  instance 
of  a  valuable  woollen  trade  destroyed 
l^y  the  combinations  of  our  workmen. 
M.  De  Beaumont  is  perfectly  con- 
scious that  his  invectives  against  the 
former  policy  of  England,  in  this  re- 
spect, although  they  aid  the  general 
object  of  his  work,  are  injurious  to  his 
immediate  argument.  They  naturally 
suggest  this  argument,  that,  since  the 
absence  of  manufieicturing  industry  in 
Ireland,  has  been  caused  by  the  re- 
strictive and  oppressive  commercial 
policy  of  England  in  times  past,  now 
when  those  oppressions  have  ceased, 
and  those  restrictions  have  been  re- 
moved, according  to  the  admissions  of 
M.  De  Beaumont  himself,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  manufactures  will 
speedily  spring  up  and  prosper  in  Ire- 
land. Manufactures,  indeed,  cannot 
exbt  without  capital,  but  of  this,  there 
is  an  abundance  in  England,  unable  to 
find  anpr  profitable  investment,  and  the 
capitalist  who  comes  over  to  Ireland, 
and  employs  the  cheap  Irish  labour, 
will,  in  the  general  market  of  the 
world,  compete  at  greater  advantage 
with  him  who,  remaining  in  England, 
is  obliged  to  pay  much  higher  wages 
to  his  workmen,     li.  De  Beaumont 
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endeavours  thus  to  meet  this  argumeDt, 
p.  115. 

*'  Or'  en  Irlande  les  capitaux  manquent 
absolument  et  pourquoU?  Puree  que 
ce  pHvs  a  et6  loo^  temps  sujet  aux  perse- 
cutions (1*  uu  gouvernment  arbitrairej  et 
que  les  capitaux  ne  se  montrent  que  sous 
les  auspices  du  droit,  et  des  garanties; 
parce  que  ce  pays,  possesseur  anjourd* 
hui  de  libertes  considerables,  en  indme 
temps  qu*  il  est  reste  soumis  a  des  insti- 
tutions radicalemcnt  vicieuses,  se  sert  det 
unes  pour  repousser  les  autres,  et  est 
teuu,  par  cette  lutte  inevitable,  dans  un 
etat  constant  d'  agitation.  Or,  voyez  la 
difficulte ;  1*  absence  de  toute  industrie 
ajoute  aux  miseres,  eta  agitation  du  pays. 
Pour  developper  1*  industrie  en  Irlande  il 
faudrait  des  capitaux;  mais  les  capitaux 
fuient  r  agitation ;  les  capitaux  s*  eloig- 
nant,  la  xnisere  augmente.  Get  accrois- 
sement  de  misere  multiplie  lea  chances  de 
trouble  et  de  desordre,  et  rend  les  capi- 
taux encore  plus  rares.  Uoe  fois  engage 
dans  ce  corcle  vicieux,  on  n*  en  saurait 
sortir," 

"  But  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  capital,  and  why  ?  Because  this 
country  has  been,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  subject  to  the  persecutions  of  an 
arbitrary  government,  and  capital  never 
appears,  unless  under  the  auspices  of  jus- 
tice and  security :  because  this  country, 
now  in  possession  of  considerable  liberty, 
at  the  same  time  that  some  of  its  insti- 
tutions are  radically  faulty,  is  making  use 
of  tiie  one  to  remove  the  other ;  and  by 
this  inevitable  struggle,  is  kept  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  agitation.  Now,  observe 
the  difficulty — the  absence  of  all  indus- 
try adds  to  the  distress  and  the  agitation 
of  the  country.  In  order  to  develope 
industry  in  Ireland,  capital  is  required, 
but  capital  flies  from  agitation,  and  as 
capital  departs,  distress  increases.  This 
increase  of  distress  multiplies  the  chances 
of  trouble  and  disorder,  and  renders  ca- 
pital still  more  scarce.  Once  engaged  in 
this  vicious  circle,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
out  of  it." 

We  must  digress  a  moment,  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  above 
passage,  in  which  the  author  admits 
that  the  Irish  at  present  enjoy  a 
considerable  share  of  liberty — that 
they  abuse  this  liberty  to  tlie  pur- 
poses of  political  agitation,  in  order 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try— that  they  carry  this  agitation 
on  uith  such  violence  and  outrage  as 
to  banish  capital  from  the  land,  (for 
without  violence  and  outrage  capital 
Mould  not  flee) — and  that  this  depar- 
ture of  capital  enhances  the  wretched- 
ness of  Ireland. 


The  conclusion  we  should  draw  from 
this  would  be,  that  the  first  remedy  for 
Irish  misery  must  be  sought  in  the 
suppression  of  this  mischievous  agita- 
tion— that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  discountenance  the  agitator, 
and  that  the  laws  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  should  be  adminis- 
tered with  impartial  rigour.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  agitate  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  procure  the  redress  of 
some  imaginary  grievance,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  public  enemies,  and  the 
people  should  ue  taught  the  folly  of 
taking  part  in  proceedings  whieh,  by 
driving  away  capital,  deprives  them  m 
employment,  and  thus  inflicts  a  greater 
evil  than  any  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion could  compensate.  Agitation  is 
the  pursuit  of  an  uncertain  good  br 
means  which  entail  certain  wretched- 
ness on  the  country.  To  prevent  the 
reader  from  arriving  at  this  conclu- 
sion, M.  De  Beaumont  assumes  that 
it  is  certain  that  the  constitution  is  ra- 
dicalljr  vicious,  which  is  just  assuming 
the  thing  he  wants  to  prove.  Every 
man  who  admits  that  the  constitution 
is  radically  vicious,  must  in  consistency 
admit  that  it  ought  to  be  reformed 
without  delay.  By  using  in  its  proper 
place  the  adjective  '*  inevitable,**  be 
endeavours  to  disguise  his  second  af- 
sumption,  that  it  is  impossible  to  check 
this  agitation,  and  that  those  who  en- 
gage in  it  are  not  responsible  for  the 
mischief  which  they  do.  This  latter 
assumption,  indeed,  pervades  the  entire 
of  his  essay.  His  theory  would  alto- 
gether fall  to  the  ground^  if  it  were 
considered  possible  that  reason,  con- 
science, or  religion  could  induce  the 
Irish  to  obey  the  laws  of  God,  when 
they  concur  with  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try. The  "vicious  circle"  which  he 
unfolds  with  such  apparent  compla- 
cency, is  merely  an  attempt  to  reason 
with  accuracy  on  his  inaccurate  and 
exaggerated  statements.  His  propo- 
sitions are  : — In  Ireland  there  is  no 
capital ;  while  disturbance  exists,  no 
capital  will  enter  : — the  disturbances 
will  not  cease  while  the  countty  re- 
mains in  its  present  state  of  povertv  :— . 
until  capital  is  brought  into  Ireland, 
nothing  can  be  done  to  alleviate  its 
poverty.  If  these  propositions  were 
all  rigorously  true,  there  would,  indeed, 
be  what  \1.  De  Beaumont  calls  a  vi- 
cious circle.  But  they  are  not  true  to 
that  extent.  The  true  propositions,  of 
which  they  are  the  exaggerations,  are, 
that  although  there  is  some  capital  in 
Ireland,  there  is  not  sufiicieat  to  pro- 
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Tide  profitable  emplaynient  for  all  tU 
inhabUantB.  That  llic  disturbances 
caused  by  political  a^^kution  discourage 
tbe  inlroduction  of  British  capital. 
The  poverty  of  the  covin  try  contributes 
to  Its  disturbauce*  aud  that  poverty  is 
in  part  caused  by  the  denciency  of 
capital  So  Far  JVom  these  propoai- 
tiona  constituting  a  vicious  circle,  they 
show  those  grievances  which  may  be 
separately  redressed — nameK%  want  of 
capital*  want  of  quiet,  and  want  of 
employment  ;  at  trie  dame  time  that 
|hey  are  io  connected  that  whatever  h 
ione  to  dtminlsh  one  eviL^  lends  at  the 
ime  time  to  diuiini^h  the  rest;  and  thus 
iftcr  ihe  completion  of  the  circle,  to 
Dake  a  further  addition  to  the  good 
S^riginally  done.  If  wc  were  asked  on 
fhat  part  of  the  circle  the  commence- 
nent  should  be  made,  we  should  answer, 
lie  fiiippression  or  discouragement  of 
^  political  agitation,  for  it  is  on  this  point 
that  a  judicloui  government  can  ope- 
I  rate  with  most  effect. 
I  But  independent  of  political  agita- 

tation^  M.  De  Beauuiont  notices  ano- 
ther cause  which  has  perhaps  still 
greater  influence  in  preventing  the  in- 
troduction of  British  capital — namely, 
the  combinations  of  workmen  iu  every 
braach  of  trade — Vol.  2,  p.  16  : — 

«*  Mais  il  faut  aussi  reconnaltre  que 
Mrlandaia,  aussi  longtempi  qu'il  demeurt 
en  Irlandeia  de  certains  vices  qui  tienDcnt 
non  a  sa  aature,  rnais  au  pays,  et  qui  font 
de  lui  un  mauvais  ouvrier.  Accoutum^ 
en  Irlandc  i  subir  toutes  Ics  oppressions, 
ila,  quond  il  travaille,  une  idee  lixee — 
C*esc  que  celui  qui  remploie  ne  hn  donnera 
aucun  sataire,  ou  lui  en  paiera  un  moindre 
que    celui   auquel    il    pourrait    justement 

'. pretend  re.    Anm  qu'arrivt-t-ii  quand  une 

^^banufacture  s'ctahlit  en  Irlaode  ?    A  peine 

^^Bes  ouvriers,  qui,  dans  le  premier  moment 

^^bnt    consent!  a  tnivalUer  pour  de  faibles 

^Kgages,  sont  tls  maitres  du  terrain,  quMls 

^^ie  coalisent  aussitdt  pour  obtenir  un  salatre 

plus  ^lev^,  et  appllquant  a  Tindustrte  let 

procWea  dea    WhiteboyB,  ils   fixent  arbi- 

trairement  le  prix  de  la  joumee  de  travail, 

portent  de*  peinrs  terribles  contre  le  maitre 

qui  paierait  un  salaire  moindre,  et  contra 

I'ouvrier  qui  consentiratt  k  le  recevoir  ;  et 

ce  code  barbare  ne  conticnt  pas  de  vaioes 

menaces.     Le  chiktifoent  a   coutume  de 

^^Miivre  de  prds  riDrraction  ;  et  naguere  en- 

BB^re  Dublin  etait  le  theatre  d^affreux  assas- 

rTfinati,   commis  sur  de*  pauvres  oovriefs, 

dont  tout  le  crime  etait  d'avoir  trarailles 

our  un  prix  infcrieur  au  taux  6x6  par  la 

ilition*     iDfortunes  qui  sont  frappea  de 

Oft   pour  s'elre  contenles  d'uu  niodique 

'  '  e,  te  quiy  sHU  ea  euasent  demand^s 


un  plus  elev6,  seralent  morts  faute  de 
travail,  Et  quel  est  rinfaillible  efFet  de 
CCS  violences  ?  Si  le  manuraclurier  lea 
Bubit,  il  se  rusne  j  s'il  resiste,  les  ouvrjers 
refuse nt  de  travailler.  Dans  les  deux  hy- 
potheses, renierprise  induitrfelle  ecboue ; 
et  I'ouvrier  qui  se  ptaignait,  non  sana 
qtielque  raison  peut*elre»  de  tirer  de  son 
travail  un  trop  faihle  salairei  n'a  plus  m 
salaireni  travail." 

'^  But  it  must  also  be  coDfesacd  that  the 
Irishman,  as  long  as  he  remains  in  Ireland, 
has  certain  faults  attributable  to  the  coun- 
try, not  to  his  nature,  which  make  him  a 
bad  workman.  A^-customed  in  Ireland 
to  suffer  all  sorfs  of  oppression*  be  has, 
wbeu  he  works,  a  fixed  idea  that  his  em- 
ployer will  not  give  him  any  wages,  or  will 
pay  bim  less  than  he  is  fairly  eittitled  to* 
Hence  what  followB  when  a  manufacture  is 
established  in  Ireland.  Scarcely  have  the 
workmen,  who  at  first  have  consented  to 
work  for  low  wages,  been  fixed  in  iheir 
piacos,  when  they  combine  to  obtain  higher 
wages,  and,  applying  ihe  Whitcboy  system 
to  manufacturjiig  industry,  tliey  fix  at  an 
arbitrary  rate  the  price  of  a  day's  labour, 
and  denounce  dread fu I  punishment  against 
tlie  master  who  pays,  and  against  the  work- 
man who  eonsentSf  to  accept  a  smaller 
sum  ;  and  this  barbarous  code  contains  no 
vain  threats,  puniAhment  usually  follows 
closely  on  disobedience ;  and  lately  even 
Dublin  was  the  scene  of  frightful  murders 
committed  on  poor  workmen,  whose  only 
crime  was  the  having  worked  for  wages 
}ower  than  the  rate  fixed  by  the  combina- 
tion. Unhappy  wretches  who  are  con- 
demned to  deaih  for  having  been  content 
with  moderate  wages,  and  who,  if  they  had 
demanded  a  higher  rale  would  have  pe- 
rished for  want  of  employment.  And 
what  is  the  infallible  consequence  of  those 
outrages?  If  the  manufacturer  submitSt 
be  is  ruined ;  if  he  resists,  his  me u  refuse 
to  work.  In  either  hypothesis  the  manu- 
facturer's sj>eculation  fails,  and  the  work- 
man who  complained,  not  perhaps  without 
some  reosooi  that  he  derived  from  hii 
labour  too  small  a  salary,  has  no  longer 
either  salary  or  employment,'* 

And  yet  M.  De  Beaumont  mentians 
this  cruel,  senseless,  unjustifiable  con- 
duct for  the  purpose  of  excusing  it ; 
and  his  excuse  is,  of  course,  to  be  found 
in  the  cuckoo-note  with  wliich  he  ac- 
counts for  every  thing,  namely,  the  ha- 
bitual oppression  of  Ireland  by  Eng- 
land^ — of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
Protestants.  *' Aecoutuineen  Irelande 
a  subir  toutcs  les  oppressions/'  Hence 
he  says  that  the  Irish  are  good  work* 
men  iu  the  English  manufaciories,  be- 
catue  lliey  bare  mate  confidence  when 
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themselves  are  never  openly  stated,  but 
urc  cither  assumed  by  the  course  of 
the  argument,  or  by  the  use  of  some 
word  or  phrase  which  would  otherwise 
not  be  a])plicable.  Those  two  propo- 
sitions are  the  key  to  the  work  ;  con- 
cede them,  and  his  conclusions  follow 
80  easily  that  his  other  arguments  are 
raihcr  an  interruption  to  the  progress  of 
his  rcasonins^ ;  den^  them,  and  nothing 
will  be  found  more  inconsequential  than 
his  arguments.  The  Irish  operatives 
arc  reduced  to  the  depths  of  poverty, 
and  cannot  get  employment,  uecause 
combination  and  anarchy  deter  the 
capitalist  from  establishing  his  manu- 
factures here  :  cannot  education,  reli- 
gion, common  sense,  or  humanity  in- 
duce the  workmen  to  abandon  those 
senseless,  those  cruel  combinations, 
which  deprive  the  poor  of  all  profitable 
employment,  and  impel  him  to  violate 
the  laws  of  his  God  and  his  country 
by  murdering  his  brother  workman  for 
no  offence  but  accepting  those  wages 
without  which  he  should  have  starved  ? 
If  they  can  be  prevailed  on  to  adopt 
habits  of  order  and  industry,  thev  may 


tliey  find  that  in  England  the  rights  of 
the  workmen  arc  as  much  respected  as 
those  of  his  employer,  **  qu'en  An- 
gleterre  les  droits  de  rouvrior  snnt 
aussi  sacres  que  ceux  du  maitre.*'  For 
the  same  reason  he  states  that  manu- 
factures succeed  better  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  because  there  the  working 
classes  are  chiefly  Protestants,  and 
therefore  imve  not  been  accustomed  to 
suffer  oppression.  But  will  any  man 
believe  that  the  workmen  who  combine, 
and  by  menaces  force  their  employers 
to  accede  to  their  unreasonable  de- 
mand, or  to  abandon  his  trade,  are  in- 
fluenced by  any  serious  fear  of  oppres- 
sion ?  Are  not  the  employers  as  well 
as  the  workmen  generally  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland, 
and  are  not  the  workmen  on  his  own 
showing,  the  oppressors,  not  the  op- 
pressed ?  If  liberty  is  the  vital  breath 
of  trade,  no  parliament  ever  imposed 
such  destructive  restrictions  as  those  re- 
gulations made  by  ignorant  and  reckless 
men,  who  interpose  between  the  capi- 
talist and  the  labourer,  and  prevent  the 
latter,  under  pain  of  death,  from  ac- 
cepting the  wages  which  the  former 
can  afford  to  give.  He  concludes, 
"  that  to  render  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  Irish  industry,  the  commence- 
ment must  be  made  by  destroying  the 
causes  which  paralyse  it,  but  these 
causes  are  known,  they  are  the  anarchy 
of  the  country,  and  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  labouring  classes." 

In  this  we  fully  agree  with  him,  but 
he  assumes  without  reason  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  must  be  altered 
by  the  introduction  of  democracy,  be- 
fore those  injurious  causes  can  be  re- 
strained. On  the  contrary,  wc  arc 
fully  convinced  that  a  due  attention 
paid  to  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  a  viprorous  execution  of  the  laws, 
would  effectually  (juict  the  disturbances 
and  suppress  those  combinations.  M. 
De  Beaumont  all  through  his  work 
assumes  these  two  propositions.  First, 
that  if  a  man  disapproves  of  any  law 
or  institution  of  his  country,  he  has  a 
right,  which  he  will  inevitably  exercise, 
to  break  all  laws  human  and  divine, 
until  the  change  which  he  desires  has 
been  made ;  and,  secondly,  that  do* 
mocracy  is  the  only  form  of  govcrn- 
mtjnt  that  is  worthy  or  capable  of  ob- 
taining general  a|)probation.  The 
entire  work  is  occupied  with  the  en- 
df  avour  to  draw  conclusions  from  those 
principles,  and  }tt  todi.*Lruisethe  prin- 
ciples themselves  by  (fuveloping  them 
in  a  mass  of  words.     The  propositions 


still  be  prosperons,  rich,  and  happy 
under  the  present  constitution.  With- 
out those  habits  their  wretchedness  will 
never  cease.  The  excuse  alleged  for 
those  combinations  is  false,  and,  even 
if  it  were  true,  is  insufficient.  M.  De 
Beaumont  says  that  the  Irish  workman 
is  accustomed  to  suffer  every  species 
of  oppression.  This  he  has  failed  to 
show,  and  wc  deny  the  fact  altogether. 
We  assert  that  the  Irish  workman 
suffers  no  oppression  except  firom  the 
combinations  of  his  fellow-workmen. 
From  his  master  he  can  experience  no 
injustice.  He  has  the  same  legal  rights^ 
and  the  same  means  of  enforcing  them 
here  as  in  England,  and  the  laws  in 
his  favour  are  administered  with  an 
equally  just  and  kindly  spirit  towards 
the  poor.  A  master  unjust  or  oppres- 
sive towards  his  workmen  could  not 
face  the  public  indignation  which  his 
conduct  would  raise  against  him.  The 
only  complaint  alleged  is  that  wage! 
are  too  low,  and  every  person  of  com- 
mon sense  admits  that  this  complaint 
is  absurd,  and  that  if  the  evil  existed 
it  could  not  be  remedied  by  combina- 
tion. No  one  except  M.  De  Beau- 
mont supposes  that  the  rate  of  wages 
is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  sympathy 
or  friendship  which  exists  between  the 
manufacturer  and  his  workmen.  If 
this  influence  prevailed,  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  the  rate  of 
wages  in  different  trades.     If  Irish 
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wages  were  for  a  time  too  low,  one  of 
two  things  should  happen — either  the 
price  of  Irish  manufactures  should  fall 
80  low  as  to  drive  English  and  foreign 
goods  from  the  market,  or  else  the 
profits  of  the  master  manufacturer,  of 
the  capitalist,  would  rise  beyond  its  due 
proportion,  and  this  would  attract  more 
capital  from  England  into  the  Irish 
trade,  and  the  competition  of  the  capi- 
talists would  quickly  raise  the  wages  of 
Irish  workmen  to  their  fair  level.  This 
will  certainly  be  seen  if  peace  be  ever 
restored,  and  the  law  enforced  in  Ire- 
land. The  cheapness  of  labour  here 
will  attract  the  capitalist,  no  longer  de- 
terred by  any  feeling  of  insecurity ;  and 
wherever  any  number  of  unemployed 
labourers  are  found,  a  manufacture 
will  spring  up,  at  once  to  create  a 
fortune  for  the  capitalist  and  a  re- 
munerating employment  for  the  poor. 
The  next  project  which  M.  De 
Beaumont  suggests,  in  order  to  oppose 
it,  or  to  demonstrate  its  futility,  is  to 
seek  for  relief  of  Irish  destitution  by 
emigration  :  thb  he  states  to  be  the 
favourite  scheme  both  in  parliament 
and  among  the  most  esteemed  political 
economists.    Vol.  iL  p.  121 — 

«  De  tons  les  systemes  qui  depuis  vingt 
ann^es,  ont  et^  proposes  pour  le  salut  da 
rirlande,  il  n*en  est  peut  dtre  pas  un 
ieul  qui  ait  en  An^letrre  plus  de  faveur 
que  celui  d*une  emigration  pratiqu6e  sur 
une  gnrande  ^helle. 

**  Cette  theorie  s*  appuie  de  Pautorit^ 
des  economistes  les  plus  distiogu^  elle  a 
plusieurs  fois  re9a  la  Banction  du  parle- 
ment  lui  meme,  et  beaucoup  croiraient 
incurable  les  plates  de  VIrlanda  si  Temi- 
gration  ne  devait  les  guerir.** 

«  Of  all  the  systems  which  for  twenty 
years  have  been  proposed  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one 
which  in  England  is  in  higher  repute 
than  that  of  emigration  practised  on  a 
great  scale. 

«  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  most  distinguished  political 
economists ;  it  has  several  times  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament;  and  many 
would  think  the  ills  of  Ireland  irremedi- 
able, if  emigration  was  not  to  be  their 
cure." 

M.  De  Beaumont,  however,  is  of 
opinion  that  our  poverty  cannot  be 
relieved  by  emigration.  He  asserts, 
vol.  ii.  p.  125,  that  if  Ireland  had  to 
support  a  smaller  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, the  lot  of  those  who  remained 
would  not  be  at  all  improved.  If  the 
Irish  farmers,  instead  of  living  upon 


potatoes,  should  venture  to  eat  a  morsel 
of  bread,  the  landlord  would  see  in 
this  change  an  improvement  in  their 
condition,  which  would  encourage  him 
to  raise  their  rents.  In  order  to  pay 
this  increased  rent,  the  poor  farmer 
must  return  to  his  former  abstemious 
regimen.  If  he  delays  he  will  be 
quickly  ejected  from  his  farm,  and 
reduced  to  the  same  state  of  misery 
as  heretofore.  Th  us,  even  after  several 
millions  of  Irishmen  have  removed  from 
Ireland,  the  condition  of  those  who 
remain  will  not  be  in  the  least  respect 
altered.  The  above  is  an  abridgement, 
and,  indeed,  is  almost  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  our  author's  argument  against 
emigration.  It  would  not  be  diflicult 
to  find  many  examples  of  equally  bad 
reasoning  in  his  two  volumes  ;  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the 
works  of  any  author,  to  find  any  thing 
so  obviously  inconclusive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  meant  for  serious  argument. 
In  this  passage  he  assumes  what  is 
notoriously  false,  that  the  rent  of  land 
depends  entirelv  upon  the  will  of  the 
landlord,  and  that  the  competition  of 
tenants  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  This  doctrine  is  equally  mis- 
chievous and  false.  It  is  mischievous 
and  irritating  to  represent  the  landlord 
as  measuring  out  the  degree  of  comfort 
which  he  will  permit  the  tenant  to 
enjoy.  It  is  setting  the  rich  and  the 
poor  at  war,  by  directly  ascribing  the 
poverty  of  the  latter  to  the  unfeeling 
avarice  of  the  former.  It  is  false,  for 
nothing  has  been  proved  more  clearly 
than  that  land,  like  every  thing  else, 
has  its  value,  which  does  not  depend 
upon  the  mere  will  of  the  owner.  M. 
De  Beaumont  himself  would  scarcely 
venture  to  assert  that  if  the  hara- 
hearted  Protestant  landlords  went  to 
America,  they  could  extort  from  their 
tenantry  there  the  same  rents  which 
they  receive  here   for  land  of  equal 

Duality.  We  may  remark  that  M. 
)e  Beaumont,  in  other  places  of  his 
work,  appears  to  be  conscious  of  the 
falsehood  and  absurdity  of  this  doctrine. 
Thus,  in  vol.  i.  p.  232 — 

«  Que  le  nombre  des  farmiers  etant 
de  beancoup  superienr  an  nombre  des 
farmes  la  concurrence  accroit  outre 
mesure  le  taux  des  fermages.'* 

«That  the  number  of  farmers  being 
much  greater  than  the  number  of  farms, 
the  competition  increases  beyond  mea- 
sure the  rent  of  farms.** 

Again,  in  page  233  : — 
«  La  concurrence  des  cultivatenrs  qui 
sa  disptttent  la  terre  ebve  peut  etra  plus 
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jectors,  the  least  objection  is  deemed 
by  him  to  be  an  insuperable  impedi- 
meat  to  the  success  of  every  project 
except  his  own.  Accordingly,  the 
unbounded  extent  ot  fertile  land  in 
Australia  cannot  receive  the  emi- 
grant.   P.  128, 

«  Mais  comment  envoyer  la  population 
pauvre  d'lrlande,  dans  le  lieu  dastin(6  a 
recevoir  les  criminelt  de  rAngleterre. 
L'Irlande  verrait  la,  non  sans  raison  pent 
£tre  une  sanglante  injure ;  et  cette  im- 
pression, injuste  ou  legitime  rendrait  seule 
renterpriie  impossible.*' 

<*  But  how  venture  to  send  the  poor  of 
Ireland  to  the  place  destined  to  receive 
the  criminals  of  England?  Ireland 
would  see  in  that,  and  not,  perhaps,  with- 
out reason,  a  grievous  injury,  and  this 
impression,  whether  just  or  unjust,  would 
alone  render  the  enterprize  impoesible.** 

The  antithesis  between  the  paupers 
of  Ireland  and  the  criminals  of  Eng- 
land would  lose  some  of  its  insulting 
force,  if  it  did  not  imply  two  false- 
hoods. 1st.  That  English  offenders 
alone  are  sent  to  Australia,  (the  Irish 
offenders  being  probably  sent  to  some 
worse  place.)  2ndly.  That  no  English 
emigrants  go  voluntarily  there.  Still, 
there  are  disadvantages  attending  emi- 
gration to  a  penal  settlement ;  but  is 
not  Mr.  De  Beaumont  aware  Uiat*  in 
the  colony  of  South  Australia,  there 
are  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
land  unoccupied — that  colonists  may 
settle  there  on  the  most  liberal  terms— i 
that  it  is  many  hundreds  of  miles  dis- 
tant from  any  penal  settlement— and 
that  by  its  charter,  secured  bv  act  of 
parliament,  no  convict  can  be  sent 
there.  This  ought  to  put  an  end  to 
every  thought  of  insult  or  ii^ury  being 
intended,  by  an  offer  of  the  means  of 
emigrating  there,  which  it  is  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  Irish  pauper  to  accept  or 
to  reject.  This  colony  holds  out  the 
strongest  inducements  to  men  of  capi- 
tal to  settle  there,  and  it  is  chartered 
on  the  principle  that  all  the  money  ex- 
pended in  purchasing  land»  shall  be 
expended  in  giving  a  free  passage  to 
emigrant  labourers.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  frame  a  regulation  better  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  Still,  granting  that  there  may 
bo  at  first  a  prejudice  against  this 
colony,  because  it  is  in  the  same  divi- 
sion of  the  globe  with  our  penal  settle- 
ments is  it  not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  erroneous  impression  will  prove  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  its  coloiiixation  ? 


le  taux  des  fermages  que  Tavidite  du 
propretaire  et  du  middleman.  .  .  . 
Cette  misere  s'augmente  en  proportion 
exacte  de  Vaccrovisement  de  la  population, 
jusqu'a  ce  qu'  il  y  ait  comme  de  not  re 
temps  deux  millions  six  cent  mille 
pauvres,  c'est  a  dire  deux  millions  six 
cent  miile  individus  mauquant  de  terro, 
ou  fermiers  d'une  terre  trop  petite  pour 
vivre  dcssus," 

*'  The  competition  of  farmers  who  con- 
tend for  land,  has  perhaps  a  greater  in- 
fluence in  increasing  the  rent  of  farms 
than  the  avidity  of  the  landlord  or  the 
middleman.  •  .  .  This  wretchedness 
increases  in  exact  proportion  to  the  m- 
crease  of  the  population,  until  there  are, 
as  in  our  own  time,  two  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand  paupers — that  is  to  say, 
two  millions  six  hundred  thousand  indi- 
viduals, having  either  no  land,  or  culti- 
Vrtting  a  farm  too  small  to  support  them.** 

Compare  the  entire  chapter,  and 
especially  the  passage  which  we  have 
marked  by  italics,  with  his  present  as- 
sertion, that  a  reduction  of  the  numbers 
of  the  population  by  emigration  would 
havo  no  effect  upon  the  comforts  of 
those  who  remained  at  home,  since 
cruel  landlords  would  still  require  a 
rent  so  high,  us  to  leave  the  unhappy 
tenant  a  miserable  and  precarious  ex- 
istence. 

But  even  granting  that  emigration 
on  a  sufficiently  extended  scale,  would 
relieve  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  still 
M.  De  Beaumont  contends  that  such 
emigration  is  altogether  impracticable. 
To  prove  this,  he,  according  to  custom, 
exaggerates  the  numbers  that  are  in 
distress,  and  whose  emigration  would 
be  necessary  ;  p.  128  he  asserts  that  to 
have  any  sensible  effect  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  it  would 
be  necessary  in  some  counties  that 
iiinc-tcnths  should  emigrate.  He  thence 
infers — . 

«  Ce  done  des  millions  d*Irlandais  qu*il 
faut  eloigner  d'Irlande  si  non  I'emigration 
passcrait  comme  inappercue.  Mais  une 
telle  emigration,  est  tout  a  Ul  fois  singu- 
lierement  difficile  et  dispendieuse.'* 

"  There  are,  therefore,  millions  of 
Irishmen,  who  must  be  removed  from 
Ireland,  or  the  emigration  will  be  imper- 
ceptible. Bat  such  an  emigration  is  at 
once  singularly  difficult  and  expensive.*' 

The  difficnltics,  in  his  opinion,  arise 
from  the  want  of  a  place  fitted  to  re- 
ceive the  emigrants ;  and  a  very  slight 
obstacle  weighs  with  him  as  an  in- 
vincible   barrier.      Like    other    pro- 
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would  say  to  this  assertion  of  the  na« 
tural  instinctive  disloyalty  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics.  We  believe  it  suits 
his  present  purpose  to  represent  them 
as  loyal  and  well-disposed  ;  but  as  we 
do  not  trust  implicitly  to  his  authority, 
we  shall  assert  no  more  than  that  we 
do  not  believe  them  to  be  such  deter- 
mined rebels,  as  that,  if  placed  in  a  state 
of  comfort  and  opulence  in  Canada, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  British 
wealth,  they  would  turn  rebels,  and 
without  any  regrard  to  their  oaths  or  to 
justice  they  would  engasre  in  an  insur- 
rection to*  shake  off  all  dependence 
upon  Great  Britain,  and  that  without 
any  grievance  requiring  redress,  or  any 
prospect  of  advantage  from  the  change. 
We  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that  even 
if  we  anticipated  such  a  result,  and  that 
the  loss  of  Canada  would  be  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  Irish  emigration, 
it  would  not  in  the  least  deter  us  from 
recommending  a  scheme  which  would 
provide  a  comfortable  asylum  for  four 
millions  of  our  countrymen,  and  permit 
the  remainder  to  enjoy  competence  and 
tranquillity  at  home.  We  believe  that 
the  certainty  of  losing  Canada  would 
nut  raise  in  England  u  single  dissen- 
tient voice  against  any  scheme  that 
could  promote  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land. 

Our  author's  next  objection  to  emi- 
gration is  its  impracticability  on  any 
system  large  enough  to  be  felt.  Here 
he  assumes,  as  before,  that  no  good 
can  be  done  by  emigration  unless  from 
three  to  four  millions  quit  the  country, 
and  on  this  hypothesis  he  easily  proves 
that  the  expense  of  sending  such  a 
number  to  Canada  or  Australia,  and 
providing  for  them  there  until  they  find 
some  employment  to  support  them, 
would  be  more  than  the  nation  could 
afford,  and  that  the  British  navy  could 
scarcely  supply  shipping  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  readily  admit  this,  that  the 
emigration  of  such  numbers  as  he 
thinks  necessary  would  be  impracti- 
cable, but  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that 
emigration  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
may  be  productive  of  great  advantage 
to  the  country. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  show 
that  a  remedy  for  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
land cannot  be  found  in  the  poor  laws. 
On  this  subject  he  compares  the  Eng- 
lish and  Iiish  systems  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  a  disadvantageous  contrast 
between  the  English  and  Irish  aristo- 
cracies by  showing  how  much  more 
liberal  provisions  are  made  by  the 
English  system  for  the  poor ;  but  pre- 
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Are  the  Irish  cottiers,  whose  excess  of 
poverty  M.  De  Beaumont  admits,  and 
even  exagirerates,  in  that  state  of  com- 
fort, that  they  will  reject  the  means  of 
securing  permanent  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence for  themselves  and  their 
families,  merely  because  they  entertain 
an  erroneous  impression,  which  cannot 
stand  the  light  of  truth  or  ar^rument. 
M.  De  Beaumont  himself  furnisties 
another  argument,  to  show  that  no  in- 
sult coiild  be  intended  by  the  offer  of 
emigration  to  Australia,  since,  accord- 
ing to  him,  there  are  strong,  and  even 
insuperable  objections  to  an  extended 
system  of  emigration  to  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The' United 
States,  he  says,  would  not  permit  such 
an  immense  body  of  emigrants  to  settle 
in  their  dominions.  Canada  remains, 
and  this  country,  he  says,  is  the  natural 
asylum  of  Irish  emigrants. 

"  Reste  le  Canada,  c*e8t  a  vrai  dire  1* 
asyle  naturel  des  emigrants  Irlandais.  Le 
Canada  est  de  toutes  les  colonies  Britan  • 
niquos,  la  moins  eloign^e  de  V  Irelandc; 
c'est  un  pays  devenu  Anglais,  grace  aux 
lachetes  de  Louis  XV.  et  de  sa  cour. 
Beaucoup  d'  Irlandais  y  sent  deja  etablis, 
qui  scraient  les  botes  des  nouveaux  venus  ; 
et  quoiquc  les  millcures  terres  de  cette 
colonic  florissante  soient  occupees,  il  en 
reste  encore  une  assez  grande  etendue 
pour  recevoir  pendant  longtemps  Ic  surplus 
de  la  population  Anglaise.  Maintenant  il 
s'agit  de  savoir,  si  lorsque  la  puissance 
Anglaise  chancelle  au  Canada,  il  serait 
d'unc  politique  habile  d'envoyer  a  ce  pays 
un  renfort  de  quelque  millions  d'hommes 
qui  corame  Irlandais  detestent  par  instinct 
le  joug  Anglais,  et  corame  Catholiques 
seraient  les  allies  naturels  de  la  population 
Canadienne  la  plus  hostile  a  I'Angleterre.** 

"  Canada  is  the  least  remote  from  Ire- 
land of  all  the  British  colonies.  It  has 
become  an  English  country,  thanks  to  the 
misconduct  of  Louis  XV.  and  bis  court 
Many  Irishmen  are  already  established 
there,  who  would  receive  the  new-comers 
with  hospitality;  and  although  the  best 
land  in  this  flourishing  colony  is  already 
occupied,  there  still  remains  a  sufficient 
extent  of  land  to  receive  for  a  long  time 
the  surplus  of  the  English  population. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether, 
while  the  English  power  is  tottering  in 
Canada,  it  would  be  politic  to  send  there 
a  reinforcement  of  some  millions  of  men, 
who,  as  Irishmen,  detest  by  instinct  the 
British  yoke,  and,  as  Catholics,  would  be 
the  natural  allies  of  the  party  in  C/anada 
most  hostile  to  England.'* 

We  know  not  what  Mr.  O'Connell 
Vol.  XIV. 
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scntly  he  answers  himself,  anil  justifies 
the  Irisli  aristocracy,  by  admittinr;  that 
to  (h)  more  for  the  poor  would  l)e 
beyond  the  power  of  Ireland.  To 
j»rove,  however,  the  inefficacy  of  the 
measure,  which  U  his  immediate  ohjert, 
lie  assumes,  as  usual,  that  there  arc  in 
Ireland  from  two  to  four  luillions  re- 
quirinjj  relief,  page  1 44 — 

"  Supposez  que  la  societe  prcnne  la 
charge  de  deux  millions  de  pauvrcs;  c'est 
Ic  chiffre  le  plus  has  que  l'  on  puisse  ad- 
mettre." 

"  Suppose  that  the  community  takes 
charge  of  two  million  paupers,  this  is  the 
lowest  number  that  can  be  assumed." 

Havino:  made  such  an  assumption,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  expense 
of  supportinu:  paupers  in  Ireland  would 
be  so  great  as  to  exliaust  the  resources 
of  the  country,  if  a  decent  and  liberal 
measure  of  support  is  yielded  to  them  ; 
and  if  less  is  given,  he  thinks  that  the 
irritation  produced  by  it  will  more  than 
compensate  for  its  good  effects.  Thus, 
he  proposes  in  detail  the  three  prin- 
cipal means  that  have  been  suggested 
of  relieving  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Irish  poor,  and  assuming  that  there  are 
four  million  supernumerary  workmen 
in  Ireland,  without  employment,  prone 
to  violence,  indisposed  to  industry  or 
peace,  he  contends  that  neither  indus- 
try  or   emigration,  or  poor-laws,  can 
separately  remove  that  mass  of  vice 
and  misery.     We  will  not  contend  that 
it  is   possible  by  any  one  scheme  to 
redress  all  the  ills  of  Ireland,  nor  do  we 
think  that  it  is  possible  to  do  it  sud- 
denly; but  wc  are  sure  that  much  may 
be  done  by  those  three  means  which 
M.  de  Beaumont  rejects,  by  applying 
to  each  evil    its   appropriate  remedy. 
To    begin    with    the    poor-laws.     Is 
a  man  or  woman,  through  age  or  in- 
firmity, disabled  from  earning  a  main- 
tenance, the  work-house  offers  an  asy- 
lum.    The  blind  man,  or  he  who  from 
any  other  cause  is  unable  to  work,  can- 
not Hud  relief  from  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  or  from  an  opportunity 
of  emisfrating.     To  the  voluntary  cha- 
rity of  his  countrymen,  or  to  the  poor 
laws,  he  must  look  for  relief,  and  they 
insure  him  against  such   a   degree  of 
want    as    niii:ht    produce   disease    or 
death,  and  evL'ry  less  de;^ree  is  con'^is- 
tcnt  with   as   much  happinrs-*   us   this 
world  can  bestow.     'J'he  poor  laws  will 
not  raise  the  genend  coiidiiion  of  the 
labouring  poor — they  were  not  framed 
with  that  view ;  but  when  men  are  habi- 


tually on  the  verge  of  utter  destitution, 
they  will  sometimes,  in  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  all  are  subject,  fall  into  that 
state  from  which  they  arc   never   far 
removed.     The  poor  law  will  then  re- 
lieve them  ;  and  the  eondition  of  the 
poorest  will  be  improved  in   this  re- 
spect, that   their  subsistence,  though 
poor,  will  be  be  no  lonsrer  precarious, 
and  that  to  the  discomforts  of  poverty 
will  not  be  added  the  fear  of  starva- 
tion.    The   poor  laws    will  also   add 
indirectly  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
by  removing  that  mass  of  idleness  and 
vice   which   is   at  present  caused   by 
mendicancy.     They  will  also  prove  a 
useful  stimulus  to  induce  Irish  land- 
lords to  provide  employment  and  sub- 
sistence for  the  poor  on  their  estates. 
From    emigration    we    expect   still 
greater  benefits,  and  we  conceive  that 
M.  De   Beaumont  is  altogether  mis- 
taken as  to  the  extent  to  which  emi- 
gration must  be  carried  to  be  service- 
able.    His  mistake   does   not  consist 
merely  in  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
surplus  population  of  Ireland,  but  also 
in  the  opinion  that  this  surplus  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be  uniformly  spread 
over  the  island.     This  latter  opinion 
he  tacitly  assumes,  when  he  speaks  of 
a  small  emigration  having  no  percep- 
tible effects.     If  the  surplus  population 
of  Ireland  be  two  millions,  the  emigra- 
tion of  one  hundred  thousand  cannot, 
he  supposes,  have  much  effect ;  it  will 
merely  reduce  the  excess  to  nineteen 
hundred  thousand,  and  this  surplus  is 
fully    sufficient     to    keep    the    Irish 
steeped  in  poverty.     But  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  nothing  is  naturally, 
or,  without  some  external  impulse, more 
immoveable  than  a  population  of  pau- 
pers.    They  have  not  funds,  or  enter- 
prise, or  knowledge,  to  enable  them  to 
remove   to  some   place    where  their 
labour  might  secure  them  a  more  com- 
fortable maintenance.    In  general,  they 
would  rather  starve  where  they  are  ; 
and  instead  of  the  population  finding 
its  level  of   superfluity  through    the 
country,  it  happens  that  there  are  some 
places  in  which  there  is  no  greater  popu- 
lation than  what  the  country  requires ; 
in  some  places  the  surplus  population 
is  very  small — in  otheis  again  it  is  so 
large  that  it  appears  impossible  to  find 
a  sufiicient  vent  for  it  by  emigration. 
Wherever  there  is  any  surplus,  the  ap- 
pearance  is   much   greater   than   the 
reality.     Let  us  su]>pose  a  given  dis- 
trict, with  ten  farms  and  twelve  farmers 
in  it.     Of  these,  two  will  fail  to  get  a 
farm,  their  little  capital  will  be  wasted. 
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fjroprietor  of  the  soil  ;  and  the  land- 
ord,  by  setting  large  farms  to  men  of 
capital,  increases  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  introduces  an  improved  sys« 
tern  of  agriculture,  to  the  benefit  of  his 
other  tenantry,  and  of  the  country  at 
large.  The  range  of  such  improve- 
ments is  extending  every  day,  and  the 
districts  of  pauperism  are  growing 
narrower. 

When  the  population  is  so  dense  that 
a  sufficient  vent  for  it  cannot  be  found 
by  emigration,  the  capitalist  will  find 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  establish- 
ing a  manufacture.  Wages  must  be 
low,  and  there  are  many  branches  of 
manufactures  in  which  a  low  rate  of 
wages  is  of  primary  importance,  and  ia 
which  the  amount  of  capital  required  is 
very  small.    It  may  be  reasonably  ex- 

{)ected  that  in  those  small  trades  Ire- 
and  will  in  a  few  years  almost  possess 
a  monopoly.  The  effect  will  be  to  find 
ample  and  constant  employment  for  all 
the  poor,  and  to  raise  wages  gradually 
to  almost  a  level  with  the  English  rate. 
The  difference  of  the  rate  of  wages 
will  be  no  more  than  equal  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  England  must  ever  pos- 
sess over  Ireland,  from  her  superiority 
in  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  other 
manufacturing  capabilities.  Those 
manufactures,  when  established  in  Ire- 
land, will  draw  many  families  into  the 
towns  away  from  the  rural  districts, 
and  will  thus  co-operate  with  emigra- 
tion to  reduce  the  redundancy  of  po- 
pulation dependent  on  the  land.  This 
progress  towards  general  competence 
18  steady  and  certain,  and  all  that  is 
required  from  the  government  is  to 
administer  the  laws  in  justice  and 
mercy,  to  afford  securitv  to  life  and 
property.  Let  every  real  grievance  be 
redressed,  and  all  selfish  unconstitu- 
tional agitation  be  discountenanced. 
Let  the  people  be  taught  to  depend  on 
their  own  industry  and  sobriety  for 
their  maintenance,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  find,  in  charges  against  the 
government  or  the  aristocracy,  (for  the 
most  part  false,)  an  excuse  for  habits 
of  idleness  and  disorder,  which,  under 
any  government,  would  infallibly  keep 
them  poor.  Let  this  be  done,  and  Ire- 
land will  speedily  rise  from  her  present 
state  of  degradation  ;  and  no  nation 
has  ever  yet  made  such  strides  towards 
prosperity  as  Ireland  is  about  to  make. 
But  let  us  not  wander  from  M.  De 
Beaumont's  projects  for  her  welfare. 
We  have  seen  with  what  pertinacity 
he  rejects  every  project  but  his  own. 
Ireland  in  many  places  is  over-peopled, 


and  their  skill  and  labour  will  be  use- 
less. Rather  than  be  reduced  to  this 
state,  they  will  offer  more  for  a  farm 
than  in  other  circumstances  it  would 
be  fairly  worth.  Thus,  competitition 
will  increase  the  rent  of  those  farms, 
and  the  result  probably  will  be,  either 
that  the  farms  will  be  subdivided,  or 
that  the  land  will  be  held  by  ten  mise- 
rably poor  farmers  at  an  exorbitant 
rent,  and  that  there  will  be  two  misera- 
ble indigent  wretches, almost  dying  from 
hunger.  The  twelve  will  be  paupers, 
and  the  surplus  population  will  appear 
to  comprise  those  twelve  families. 
But  if  two  of  them  emigrate  and  settle 
in  Australia,  that  desperate  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  land  will  cease, 
the  rent  of  land  will  fall  to  its  fair 
value,  and  the  remaining  ten  will  live 
in  comfort  at  home,  and  this  will  take 
place  without  any  regard  to  the  surplus 
population  that  may  still  continue  to 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  same  thing  with  labourers — if  there 
are  twelve  where  there  is  only  work 
for  ten,  wages  will  fall,  and  even  at  the 
reduced  wages  the  poor  will  oflen  want 
employment.  There  will  be  twelve 
paupers,  and  an  apparent  surplus 
population  of  about  twelve,  and  yet 
the  emigration  of  two  would  restore 
wages  and  employment  to  their  proper 
level.  The  same  thing  would  be  pro- 
duced if  any  additional  work  was  started 
which  furnished  occupation  for  two 
labourers.  This  has  frequently  been 
exemplified  in  Ireland,  whenever  any 
work  is  attempted  by  government,  or 
public  companies,  or  wealthy  indivi- 
duals requiring  a  number  of  labourers, 
it  is  found  impossible  to  procure  them 
except  at  an  increased  rate  of  wages. 
The  poor  have  nearly  employment 
enough,  and  when  much  more  work  is 
required  to  be  done,  the  difficulty  is 
to  find  labourers  to  do  it.  We  are 
no  advocates  of  a  systematic  con- 
version of  small  holdings  into  large 
farms,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary, 
and  much  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  land,  and  the  manner  in  which 
capital  is  divided  or  concentrated.  It 
is,  at  all  events,  expedient  that  the 
owner  of  the  land  should  have  the 
power  of  doing  this  when  it  may  be 
necessary  ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  safely 
or  without  cruelty,  if  each  tenant  is 
dependent  upon  his  little  farm  for  sub- 
sistence. Here  emigration  may  be 
found  useful  to  solve  the  difficulty. 
The  ejected  tenant  is  provided  for  m 
one  of  the  colonies,  where  instead  of 
a  small  farmer,  he  becomes  a  fee-simple 
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but  lie  refuses  to  admit  that  evrn 
oiiiigration  ran  alibrd  any  rclieF.  The 
jtoor  williiifj  to  work  cannot  find  any 
employment.  We  must  not  hope  to 
Tcinciiy  that  ovil  hy  tho  introduction  of 
tho.»c  ijranches  of  industry  which  secure 
occu])ation  and  wealth  to  the  inhahi- 
tants  of  the  sister  countries.  The  indi- 
gent sometimes  pass  the  boundaries 
which  separate  poverty  from  utter  desti- 
tution, and  they  cannot  obtain  suffi- 
cient food  for  tiie  wants  of  nature,  or 
find  a  j)lare  to  lay  their  heads.  In 
Buch  cases  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  relief 
in  a  law  which  lays  a  tax  upon  the  rich 
to  provide  a  maintenance  for  such 
of  the  poor  as  aje,  infirmity,  or  acci- 
dent prevents  from  supporting^  them- 
selve?.  What,  then,  is  the  universal 
remedy  which  is  to  remove  all  the  mi- 
sery, and  redress  the  grievances,  and 
appease  the  discontents  of  Ireland  ? 
The  destruction  of  the  church  and  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  rstablishment  <if 
democracy  on  the  ruins  of  the  present 
constitution.  This,  he  asserts,  would 
be  an  easy  task,  as  the  Irish  aristocracy 
is  destitute  equally  of  wealth  and  power. 
He  considers  that  the  Catholic  aristo- 
cracy must  be  crushed  as  well  as  the 
Protestant,  for  their  demerits  have 
been  the  same.  Having:  demonstrated 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  in  Ireland 
the  rich  of>pressed  the  poor  on  account 
of  their  difference  in  religion,  which 
dissolved  the  sympathy  which  would 
otherwise  have  generated  a  more  kindly 
feeling,  and  produced  better  treatment ; 
and  having  drawn  all  the  consequences 
which  he  desired  from  that  position,  he 
abandons  it  as  an  instrument  which  has 
served  its  purposes,  and  which  can  be 
of  no  further  use  to  him,  and  he  lays 
down  certain  propositions  which,  how- 
ever true  they  may  be  found,  are  cer- 
tainly inconsistent  with  his  former  as- 
sertions. 

"  Mais  cetto  vieille  aristocratie  catho- 
lique  d'lrlando  ne  sc  borna  pas  a  refuser 
an  pcuple  toute  protection  politique  et 
sociale.  Tons  les  monuments  historiques 
font  foi  quo  le  plus  souvent  die  memo 
opprima  ceux  qu'elle  etait  pent  etro  ex- 
cusnblcc]»  nc  pas  dofendre.  EUo  n'cchappa 
point  aux  passions  pgoistes  qui  animaient 
les  propretaires  protestants,  et  se  montant 
aussi  dure  ct  aussi  avide  que  reuxci 
en  vers  »es  fermiers  elle  s'attira  bientot 
les  memos  inimities.  II  est  bicn  difficile 
pour  un  proprietaire  de  no  pas  chereher 
a  retirer  de  son  domaino  un  revenu  pro- 
portion ne  a  celui  que  ses  voisins  obtien- 
iicnt  de  leurs  terres.  Quoiqu'il  en  soit, 
les   riches   catholiques  faisant  poser  lur 


les  classes  inferieurcs  une  oppressioii 
sociale  tout  pareillo  a  relle  qu*  exercaient 
les  propriet aires  protestants,  le  peuple 
n'eut  point  a  distinguer  eiitre  les  uns  et 
les  autres;  il  les  confondit  dnns  sa  hainOt 
et  s*en  prit  dans  scs  cruelles  vengeances, 
aussi  bieus  aux  riches  catholiques  qu*  aux 
protestants." — Vol  ii.  p.  175. 

*<  But  this  ancient  Catholic  aristocracy 
of  Ireland  did  not  confine  itself  to  refusing 
all  political  and  social  protection  to  the 
people.  All  historical  evidence  bears 
testimony  that  most  frequently  it  even 
oppressed  those,  whom,  perhaps,  it  might 
have  been  excused  for  not  defending.  It 
was  not  exempt  from  the  selfish  passions 
which  animated  the  Protestant  landlords, 
and  exhibiting  the  same  unfeeling  avarice 
which  these  did  towards  their  tenants,  it 
soon  became  an  object  of  the  same  hosti- 
lity. It  is  difficult  for  a  landlord  not  to 
seek  to  obtain  from  his  estate  an  income 
proportioned  to  that  which  his  neigh- 
bours derive  from  their  lands.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  the  rich  Catholics  exercising 
against  the  inferior  classes  a  social  op- 
pression, in  every  respect  equal  to  that 
practised  by  Protestant  landlords,  the 
people  had  no  ground  for  distinguishing 
one  from  the  other.  It  confounded  them 
in  its  hatred,  and  took  the  same  cruel 
vengeance  on  the  rich  Catholics  as  on 
the  Protestants." 

He  also  despises  the  Catholic  noble- 
men who  arc  so  senseless  or  timid  as 
to  take  part  in  the  steps  that  are  to 
lead  to  their  own  degradation.  When 
a  public  meeting  is  called,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  are  compelled 
to  attend. 

"  On  a  besoin  d'ellc ;  car  comment 
former  une  enterprise  quet  conque  si  nn 
lord  n*y  preside  pas?  Alors  elle  donne 
Tappui  qu'elle  n'ose  refuser.  Mais  cette 
alliance  u*  est  que  de  peu  de  dur^." 

*'  Its  presence  is  necessary,  for  how 
can  any  enterprii^e  be  undertaken  if  a 
lord  (iocs  not  preside  at  it?  Thus  it  gives 
the  support  which  it  dares  not  refuse 
13ut  this  alliance  is  not  to  be  of  long 
duration.** 

The  conclusion  which  he  comes  to 
is,  page  179 — 

**  Ce  ne  savait  done  par  asses  de 
detruire  Taristocratie  Protestante,  il  faut 
encore  abolir  le  principe  memo  de  Taris. 
tocratio  en  Irlande,  pour  qu*a  la  place  de 
celle  qui  serasupprimce  il  ue  s'en  etublisse 
pas  une  autre.  II  faut  apres  avoir  almtu 
i'institution  cxistante,  balaycr  ses  ruines, 
et  preparer  rcmplaceroent  propre  a 
recevoir  une  autre  edifice.*' 
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He  next  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
poliiical  power  of  which  the  aristo- 
cracy must  be  deprived,  and  the  means 
by  which  this  is  to  be  effected,  and  to 
the  credit  of  his  penetration  and  autho- 
rity, as  an  expression  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Whjgs,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  a  process  very  similar  to  what  he 
recommends,  is  at  this  present  moment 
going  on  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  enough 
to  deprive  the  aristocracy  of  the  power 
which  they  possess,  as  forming  one 
brunch  of  the  legislature,  but  the  influ- 
ence which  is  attached  to  ancient  birth 
and  extensive  possessions  must  be  de- 
stroyed. According  to  the  present, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  ancient, 
constitution  of  the  country,  persons  of 
property  and  respectability  were  chosea 
to  till  the  offices  of  sheriffs,  magis- 
trates, and  grand-jurors,  and  were,  at 
the  same  time,  encouraged  to  frequent 
the  Irish  court,  and  keep  up  a  friendly 
connection  with  the  viceroy.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  were  supposed 
to  be,  that  the  local  business  of  the 
couniies  was  entrusted  to  men,  whose 
birth  and  education  naturally  inspired 
them  with  generous  ideas,  and  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  honour  ;  whose 
wealth  placed  them  above  the  reach  of 
low  temptation,  and  whose  stake  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country  was  so  great, 
that  they  themselves  must  be  the  prin- 
cipal sutferers  by  any  mismanagement. 
On  account  of  their  wealth,  also,  they 
were  men  who  could  easily  be  made 
responsible  for  any  misconduct,  either 
by  punishment  or  compensation,  and 
being  peculiarly  sensitive  of  disgrace, 
they  could  be  sufficiently  kept  in  check 
by  a  slight  rebuke,  which  men  of 
meaner  station  would  not  feel.  Their 
habitual  presence  at  the  court  was  also 
supposed  to  be  of  advantage,  by  ena- 
bling the  viceroy  (generally  an  English 
nobleman)  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  country,  by  con- 
versing with  men  of  honour  and  vera- 
city, belonging  to  every  party,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
representations  made  to  him  by  the 
retainers  of  one  party,  who  had  an 
immediate  personal  interest  in  every  act. 
This  system  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  It  gave 
them  the  influence  naturally  attached 
to  the  offices  we  have  mentioned.  It 
gave  habits  of  business  and  applicatioa 
to  men,  whose  station  exempted  them 
from  the  necessity  of  industry,  and 
by  making  them  useful  citizens  of  the 
state,  it  gave  them  additional  respecta- 
bility, and  preserved  them  from  that 


**  It  would,  therefore,  not  be  enough 
to  destroy  the  Proteataut  aristocracy,  it 
is  necessary  to  annihilate  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  aristocracy  in  Ireland,  so  that 
another  may  not  be  established  in  the 
room  of  the  one  suppressed.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, after  having  overturned  the  ex- 
isting institutions,  to  sweep  away  their 
ruins,  and  prepare  a  foundation  fit  to 
receive  another  edifice." 

Our  author  does  not  profess  to  de- 
sire that  the  Irish  aristocracy  should 
be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  French  nobility  was  abolished  by 
the  democrats  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  nor  did  the  political  writers, 
whose  works  led  the  way  to  the  French 
revolution,  when  inculcating  their 
doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality,  ven- 
ture to  recommend  that  those  natural 
rights  of  man  should  be  enforced  by 
massacre  and  confiscation.  Such  ad- 
vice would  have  been  imprudent,  and 
the  event  proved  that  it  would  have 
been  superfluous.  It  is  not  prudent 
yet  to  avow  such  doctrines,  and  M. 
Dc  Beaumont  carefully  disclaims  them. 
We  shall  give  his  disclaimer  in  his 
own  words — 

**  Lorsque  je  dis  qu  il  faut  detruire 
Tariblocratie  d'Irlande  et  I'extirper  jusqua 
saracine,  je  n'entend  point  par  laune  de- 
struction violente  et  sanguinaire.'* 

"  When  I  say  that  the  Irish  aristocracy 
must  be  destroyed  and  extirpated  to  its 
very  root,  I  do  not  mean  by  that  a  san- 
guinary and  violent  destruction." 

Alter  further  disclaimers  of  all  vio- 
lent and  unjust  means,  he  proceeds  to 
show,  page  181,  what  he  means,  and 
how  the  oI>jcct  is  to  be  accomplished^ 

*<  I'entends  Tabolition  de  raristocratie 
Irlandaise,  en  ce  sens  qu'  on  la  depouille 
de  son  pouvoir  politique,  donl  eile  ne 
8*est  servie  que  pour  oppriroer  ie  peuple ; 
qu*on  lui  enleve  ses  privileges  civils  qui 
n'out  ete  pour  elle  qu  un  moyen  pour 
satisfaire  son  egoisme,  et  qu'  on  abatte 
sa  predominance  religieuse,  qui,  lors  meme 
qu'  elle  n'enu^endre  plus  les  persecutions, 
en  perpetue  les  souvenirs." 

**  I  understand  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  aristocracy  in  this  sense,  that  it  be 
deprived  of  its  political  power,  which  it 
has  never  exercisi'd  but  to  oppress  the 
people ;  that  its  civil  privileges  be  taken 
avvay,  which  it  has  merely  u^ted  as  an  in- 
strument to  gratify  its  sclfi:jlines8 ;  and 
that  its  religious  ascendancy  be  over- 
turned, which,  even  when  it  ceases  to 
engender  persecution,  preserves  its  me- 
morv." 
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contempt  into  which,  from  vice  and 
idleness,  they  mijrht  otherwise  fall. 
Their  presence  at  the  court  also  added 
to  their  influence,  as  the  viceroy  would 
naturally  pay  some  attention  to  the 
opinions,  and  even  to  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  men,  with  whom  he  was  in 
habits  of  frequent  social  intercourse. 
All  this,  in  M.  De  Beaumont's  judg- 
ment, is  wrong",  and  must  be  altered. 
No  longer  must  sheriff?,  grand  juries, 
or  magistrates,  be  chosen  from  the 
landed  pro])rietors  of  the  counties. 
Their  functions  must,  whenever  it  is 
possible,  be  administered  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  whenever  this  centrali- 
zation is  impossible,  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  ofRces  must,  instead 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  county,  be 
mean  partisans  of  the  government 
which  appointed  them,  and  must  de- 
pend upon  that  government  for  encou- 
ragement and  rewards.  This  will  tend, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  make  the  nobi- 
lity and  principal  gentry  mere  cyphers, 
without  occupation,  influence,  or  au- 
thority ;  and  lest  their  presence  might 
influence,  or  their  absence  annoy  the 
court,  he  recommends  that  the  oflice 
of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  Irish  business  be 
transacted  by  a  commissioner,  resident 
in  London. 

"  Pour  detruire  le  pouvoir  politique  de 
raristocratio,  il  faudrait  lui  6ter  I'appli- 
cation  quotidienne  des  lois,  comme  on 
I'a  priveo  precedemirent  du  pouvoir  de 
les  faire.  II  faudrait  par  consequent  rui- 
ner  de  fond  nucomble  le  systeme  admi- 
nistrativ  et  judiciare,  qui  repose  sur  Tin- 
ttitution  des  juges  de  paix  et  sur  Torga- 
nization  des  grands  jurys,  tels  qu'ils  sent 
constitues  aujour  d*hui.  Et  d'abord  pour 
executer  cette  destruction,  il  faudrait 
centraliser  le  pouvoir." — Vol.  2,  page 
181. 

**  To  destroy  the  political  power  of  the 
nristocrary,  the  daily  administration  of 
the  laws  must  be  taken  away  from  it,  at 
it  has  been  already  deprived  of  the  power 
of  making  them.  It  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  overtuni  entirely  the  present 
judicial  and  executive  system,  which  rests 
upon  the  institution  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  on  the  organization  of  grand 
juries,  as  they  are  at  present  constituted. 
And  first,  to  effect  this  destruction,  n 
centralization  of  power  must  take  place.'* 

*"L'assistant  barrister,  qui,  jadis  re- 
cevait  du  pouvoir  central  mission  ex- 
pre^se  on  tacite  de  soutenir  les  hautes 
classes  contre  le  peuple,  a  pour  mandat 
nujour  d'hui  de  soutenir  lo  peuple  contre 
Taristocrutie.     Autrefois  il  mettait  tout 


souart  a  dissimulcr  Tinjustice  ou  Tincapn- 
cite  des  juges  de  paix,  maintenant  il  tra- 
VHillo  plulot  a  Jeter  un  voile  sur  les 
fautes,  et  sur  les  ecarts  du  peuple.  Les 
magistrRts  salaries  (stipendiary  magis- 
trates) dont  tout  Toffice  consistait  a  se- 
conder les  juges  de  paix,  sout  institu^s  a 
present  dans  le  but  manifester  de  les  rem- 
placer." — Page  311. 

"  The  assistant  barrister,  who  formerly 
received  from  the  central  government  an 
express  or  secret  direction,  to  support  the 
upper  classes  against  the  people,  has  to- 
day instructions  to  support  the  people 
against  the  aristocracy.  Formerly  he 
used  all  his  skill  to  conceal  the  injustice 
or  incapacity  of  the  justices  of  the  peace; 
now  he  endeavours  rather  to  throw  a  veil 
over  the  faults  and  transgressions  of  the 
people.  The  stipendiary  magistrates, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  subsidiary  to 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  are  now  ap- 
pointed with  the  evident  object  of  super- 
seding  them." 

This  is  a  bold  admission  for  the  par- 
tisan of  a  Whig  government  to  make, 
that  the  oflncers  sworn  to  execute  the 
laws  with  justice  receive  instructions 
from  the  Castle  to  show  partiality  to 
the  democratic  party  ;  and  the  reader 
will  scarcely  think  this  conduct  suffi- 
ciently justifled  by  the  unauthorised, 
unproved  assertion  that  the  former  go- 
vernment did  the  same.  The  assertion 
is  evidently  false,  and,  even  if  true, 
would  be  no  justiflcation  for  the  pre- 
sent conduct  of  the  Whigs.  It  is 
always  M.  De  Beaumont^s  practice, 
when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  avoid 
making  some  admission  against  the 
Whigs,  to  accompany  it  with  some 
charge  of  a  corresponding  misconduct 
in  the  Tories  ;  and  this  leads  to  a 
peculiarity  in  his  style  which  must 
strike  the  most  careless  reader,  that 
nearly  every  second  sentence  contains 
or  implies  some  assertion  which  is  alto- 
gether irrelevant  to  his  immediate 
argument,  but  is  merely  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  making  some  general 
charge  against  the  Irish  aristocracy. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  agents 
of  the  government,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
administer  the  law,  should  receive  se- 
cret instructions  to  thwart  the  local 
authorities,  with  whom  they  ought  to 
co-operate  ;  it  is  also  expedient  that 
the  government  should  catch  at  every 
opportunity  of  insulting  the  latter,  or  of 
removing  them. 

<<  II  suflit  on  effet,  de  jeter  un  coup 
d'oDiI  sur  I'lrlande  pour  s'appercevoir  oue 
non    sculement  le   gouverament    Whig 
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enemies.  From  the  lowest  employments 
to  the  highest,  from  the  dignities  of  the 
bench  to  the  police,  it  takes  its  agents 
from  the  popular  party.  In  truth,  the 
government  of  the  whigs  in  Ireland,  and 
the  aristocracy  of  that  country  are  at  opett 
war." 

Our  author  remarks,  page  317,  that 
in  England  the  most  democratic  laws 
are  tempered  by  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  administered  ;  but,  in  Ireland, 
the  whigs,  in  their  hostility  to  the  aris- 
tocracy, go  beyond  the  intentions  of 
the  legislature. 

"  En  Irlande  au  contraire,  Texecution 
que  les  whigs  donnent  a  cette  loi  est  tou- 
jours  plus  hostile  a  Taristocratie,  que  la 
loi  n'a  voulu  l*etre.'* 

After  these  admissions,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  him  to  add,  page  318, 

"  II  serait  du  reste,  peut^re  juste  de 
dire  que  le  pouvoir  executif  en  Irlande 
s'aneantil  plus  completement  encore  dans 
pa  fusion  avec  le  parti  populaire  que  dans 
son  alliance  avec  le  parti  aristocratique.** 

After  this  description  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Whig  government,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  M.  De  Beaumont  to  deny 
that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have 
serious  reason  to  complain.  They  are 
not  only  excluded  from  every  office  of 
influence  or  emolument,  on  account  of 
their  religious,  and  political  opinions, 
but  they  see  those  offices  conferred  on 
their  inveterate  foes.  Those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  administer  the  laws  with 
impartiality,  are  instructed  to  act  as 
partisans.  The  laws  are  perverted 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  the  subversion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Every  opportunity  is  sought 
to  dismiss  them,  to  deprive  them  of  all 
weight  and  influence,  and  to  supply 
their  places  by  stipendiary  magistrates, 
mere  creatures  of  the  government,  who 
soon  find  it  is  their  interest,  as  it  is  na- 
turally their  inclination,  to  insult  on  all 
occasions  the  resident  gentlemen  of 
the  country.  No  common  degree  of 
partiality  shown  by  the  whigs  would 
have  made  M.  De  Beaumont  admit 
that  they  have  been,  in  all  their  conduct, 
more  strongly  influenced  by  party  feel- 
ing than  he,  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  tories,  ventures  to  charge  against 
the  tories.  This  oppressive  partiality 
of  the  whig  government  is  doubly  op- 
pressive, on  account  of  the  character 
and  dbposition  of  the  party  to  which 


n'accorde  point  'a  I'aristocratie  de  ce 
pays  I'exorbitante  protection  que  celle-ci 
recevait  des  Tories,  mais  encore  qu'il  la 
traite  en  veritable  advcrsairc;  II  ne  se 
borne  pas  a  ne  plus  lui  confercr  les  em- 
plois  publics  dont  elle  avait  autrefois  le 
monopole,  il  s'efforce  de  la  depouiller 
de  ccux  qu'elle  possede  encore.  Un  juge 
dc  paix,  grand  proprietaire,  commet  il 
unc  faute,  le  gouvernroent  saisit  I'occasion 
de  le  remplacer  par  un  magistral  salarie. 
Quelque  autre  se  signale-t-il  comme  chef 
du  parti  orangiste,  on  le  destitue  pure- 
ment  et  simplement.  En  meme  temps 
qu'ils  enleventa  Taristocratie  d'lrlande  les 
faveurs  et  les  graces  du  pouvoir  executif, 
les  Whigs  accordent  ces  graces  et  ces  fa- 
veurs aux  ennemis  les  plus  violent  de  cette 
aristocratic;  ils  appellent  le  plus  qu'ils 
peuventde  Catholiques  dans  la  commis- 
sion de  la  paix  ;  ils  nomment  aux  fonc- 
tions  publiques  les  plus  eminents  des 
hommes  notoirement  engages  dans  le 
parti  national.  Au  lieu  d'clirc  pour  sherifs 
des  comptes  les  grands  proprietaires  que 
desire  raristocratie,  le  gouvernment 
choisit  ccux  qu*elle  considere  comme  des 
ennemis.  Depuis  les  moindres  emplois 
jusqu*aux  plus  eleves,  depuis  les  dignites 
de  la  judicature  jusqu'a  la  police,  il  prend 
scs  agents  dans  le  parti  populaire.  A  vrai 
dire  le  gouvernment  des  Whigs  en  Irlande 
et  I'aristocratie  de  ce  pays  sont  en  etat  de 
guerre  ouverte." — Page  316. 

"  It  is  sufficient  in  fact  to  take  a  cur- 
sory view  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  perceive 
that  not  only  the  Whig  government  does 
not  afford  to  the  aristocracy  of  that  coun- 
try the  excessive  degree  of  protection 
which  it  received  from  the  Tories,  but 
even  that  it  treats  it  exactly  as  an  enemy. 
It  does  not  limit  its  hostility  to  ceasing  to 
confer  on  it  the  public  offices  of  which  it 
had  once  the  monopoly,  it  strives  to  de- 
prive it  of  those  which  it  still  possesses. 
Does  a  justice  of  peace,  owner  of  a  large 
estate,  commit  any  error,  the  government 
eagerly  seizes  this  opportunity  to  fill  up 
his  place  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 
Does  another  signalise  himself  as 
a  leader  of  the  orange  party,  he  is  at 
once  deprived  of  his  office.  At  the  same 
time  that  they  take  away  from  the  aris- 
tocracy the  favour  and  protection  of 
the  executive  power,  the  Whigs  grant 
that  favour  and  protection  to  the  most 
violent  enemies  of  that  aristocracy.  They 
nominate,  as  much  as  possible.  Catholics 
to  the  commission  of  the  peace  ;  they  fill 
all  the  public  offices  with  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  men  notoriously  engaged  in 
the  national  party.  In  place  of  choosing 
the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  from  the  men  of 
landed  property,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  aristocracy,  the  government  chooses 
those  whom  the  aristocracy  considers  as  its 
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it  is  sub?crviont.  This  party,  accord- 
ing" to  M.  De  Beuuinoiit,  clicrishcs  a 
feilini;  of  deadly  hatred  agai»i>t  tlie 
Prvite-^taut^,  and  ag"aiiist  the  wealtiiv, 
and  to  gratify  this  reeliiiir,  tlie  meinhcr^ 
of  this  parly  never  ^c^Ii)le  to  connnit 
perjury,  murder,  or  crime  of  any  kind. 
Tiius,  it  is  not  an  ordinary  political 
foe  that  the  wealthy  Protestant  finds 
opposed  to  him,  but  a  party  animated 
by  fierce  hatred,  false,  unprincipled, 
reckless  of  the  means  which  it  employs 
to  crush  or  to  wound  its  antagonistts, 
and  having  the  whole  power  of  govern- 
ment at  its  disposal,  to  assist,  or  to  pro- 
tect, or  to  reward  its  instruments. 
And,  what  is  the  object  for  which  the 
government  deserts  its  duty,  and  makes 
ail  its  functions  subservient  to  anarchy? 
What  is  the  end  which  is  supposed  to 
sanctify  these  iniquitous  means? — To 
destroy  the  church,  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution, and  place  Ireland  under  the 
dominion  of  a  Roman  Catholic  demo- 
cracy. This  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wish- 
ed for,  as  to  induce  tiie  Protestants  of 
Ireland  to  endure  with  equanimity  the 
oppressions  that  are  to  lead  the  way  to 
it. 

Besides  destroying  the  church  estab- 
lishment, and  depriving  aristocracy 
of  its  civil  and  religious  privileges,  it 
is  necessary,  according  to  M.  De  Beau- 
mont, to  alter  the  laws  relating  to 
landed  property,  so  as  to  produce  a 
race  of  small  fee-simple  proprietors, 
instead  of  the  tenantry  who  now  oc- 
cupy the  soil.  Until  this  is  done,  he 
thinks  that  Ireland  never  will  be  peace- 
able or  happy  ;  and  this  is  the  general 
opinion  of  most  politicians  of  his 
party,  but  he  affects  to  differ  with 
them  as  to  the  means  by  which  this 
state  of  things  is  to  be  broui^ht  about. 
In  this  (lirierence,  we  must  say  that 
they  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
lie  is,  (if  he  is  sincere,)  and  that  in 
difft^ring  with  them,  he  is  n^t  able  to 
be  consistent  with  himself.  Their  pl:in 
is  v«;ry  much  on  the  ])rinciple  of  the 
"  good  ohl  rule.'*  It  is  to  declare,  that 
those  who  are  in  the  present  day  in 
j)os.><<^s«:ion  or  occupation  of  any  land, 
shall  be  henccfoilh,  by  operation  of 
l.tw.  the  fec-siinple  proprietors  there(»f, 
and  that  the  state  ^hall  take  upon 
itself  tiio  task  of  making  SDine  reason- 
able eouijx  nsvitlon  to  the  landlords  for 
the  loss  of  their  projxrty.  This  plan 
ha«!,  at  least,  this  one  merit,  that  it 
wnidd  certainly  suect;ed  in  effecting  its 
object  ;  but  that  of  M.  De  Beaumont  is 
more  complex,  less  pregnant  with  injus- 


tice, but,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
utterly  insuUicient  to  brins:  about  tho 
state  of  things  which  he  thinks  desira- 
ble. His  plan  is  to  repeal  the  law  of 
primo;,^enitnre,  and  to  pass  a  law  to 
prevent  entails  and  settlements,  and  to 
make  all  property,  at  the  death  of  the 
])arcnts,  be  equally  divided  among  their 
children.  In  this  project,  and  in  his 
arguments  in  support  of  it,  there  is 
not  much  that  is  original,  or  much 
that  is  absurd.  It  is  practicable,  for 
it  has  been  tried  in  other  countries,  and 
does  not  differ  much  from  the  present 
law  of  France.  Its  economical  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  have  beca 
often  discussed,  and  its  political  merit 
will  be  jndged  according  to  each  per- 
son's views,  whether  he  is  favourable 
to  a  pure  democracy,  or  to  a  mixed 
monarchy.  As  a  democrat,  M.  De 
Beaumont  is  consistent  in  recommend- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. 

He  also  complains,  and  with  some 
justice,  of  the  impediments  which  the 
present  state  of  the  law  opposes  to  the 
transfer  of  real  property.  On  this  subject 
he  declaims  with  great  force  against  the 
trammels  of  the  feudal  system,  against 
which  the  French  in  general  entertain 
an  unaccountable  antipathy.  A  French 
democrat  concludes  his  arguments 
against  every  [)rineiplc  he  dislikes,  with 
an  assertion  that  it  is  a  remnant  of  the 
feudal  system.  He  thinks  "  the  force 
of  reason  can  no  farther  go  ;"  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  feudal  system  is  inno- 
cent of  all  the  offences  which  M.  De 
Beaumont  charges  against  it.  After 
the  statute  of  **quia  cmptoros"  was 
passed  in  England,  lands  under  the 
feudal  system  could  be  conveyed  with- 
out expense  or  difficulty.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  conveyance,  and  the  diffi- 
culty, were  less  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent in  France.  All  the  impediments 
wiiich  at  present  exist  to  the  convey- 
ance and  sale  of  landed  property, 
have  been  the  effects  of  departures 
from  the  feudal  system,  which  were 
called  for  by  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  country.  Many  of  those 
impediments  arc  caused  by  laws  that 
were  passed  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce and  of  the  middling  classes. 
Thus  laws  have  been  passed,  by  which 
jtidginent  creditors  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor ran  take  his  land  in  execuiion, 
and  in  some  instances  sell  it.  Land 
may  be  also  taken  in  execution  for 
crown  bonds  and  recognizances ;  and 
the  searches  and  various  expenses  that 
are  necessary  in  consequence  of  these 
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laws  are  enumerated  by  M.  De  Beau- 
mont himself  as  amonj?  the  principal 
impediments  to  the  transfer  oi  landed 
property.  Great  difficulties  and  ex- 
penses are  also  caused  by  the  practice 
of  mortgaging,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  adverse  to  the  spirit  of 
tlie  feudal  system.  Uses  and  trusts, 
and  all  the  complication  of  family  set- 
tlements, are  equal  departures 'from 
the  feudal  system  :  and  from  all  those 
causes  arise  the  difficulties  of  which  he 
complains, and  which  he  charges  against 
the  feudal  system.  We  perfectly  agree 
with  him,  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  have  one  simple  system  of  re- 
gistration, so  that  all  incumbrances 
upon  any  given  property  could  be  as- 
certained without  expense  or  delay, 
and  we  trust  that  such  a  system  will 
be  established  before  long.  The  cause 
of  the  delay  i?,  that  certain  parties  are 
so  intent  on  subverting  or  altering  the 
political  institutions  of  the  country, 
that  they  leave  to  parliament  little 
time  or  inclination  to  attend  to  any 
measures  of  practical  utility. 

Some  of  M.  De  Beaumont's  obser- 
vations on  this  state  of  things  are  very 
happy.  He  states  the  consequence  to 
be,  that  it  is  impossible  to  purchase 
land  without  legal  advice.  That  whe- 
ther they  are  necessary  or  not,  certain 
investigations  must  be  made  at  great 
expense  for  the  security  of  the  pur- 
chaser, and  that  the  expense  of  making 
out  the  title  to  a  small  property  is 
often  equal  to  its  price,  and  that  this 
impedes  the  division  of  property  into 
small  parcels.     Page  212 — 

**  Du  reste,  que  les  investigations  soient 
neccssaires  ou  inutiles,  elles  coutent  tou- 
joiirR  le  meme  prix  ;  ellcs  se  conservcnt 
traditionellement  par  les  homroes  de  loi, 
auxqueis  appartiennent  ainsi  le  privilege 
exclusif  d*examiner  et  de  roraprendre  les 
titres  de  proprietd.  La  terro  est  entre 
leurs  mains,  comme  ces  substances  tout  a 
la  fois  bienfaisanteset  dangereuses  que  nul 
ne  peut  acheter  sans  rordonnance  d'un 
medecin.  Et  peu  iinporte  que  la  terre  a 
vendre  soit  de  grande  ou  de  moindre 
etendue,  Texamen  des  titres  entraine  tou- 
jours  les  memes  soins  et  les  mdroes  de- 
penses.  II  en  resulte  qu*il  y  a  en  Angle- 
terre,  dans  la  division  possible  du  sol, 
une  limite  au  dela  de  laquelle  le  frac- 
tionnement  de  la  terre  est  raoralement  im- 
possible ;  cctte  limite  se  trouve  au  point 
ou  les  frais  du  coutrat  egaux  ou  superleurs 
a  la  valeur  du  domainc  vendue  detruiscnt 
I'interet  de  la  transaction.  Or  ces  frais, 
qui  ne  varient  point,  sont  a  mesure  que  la 


terre  vendue  est  plus  considerable  compara- 
tivemcnt  moindres  :  c'est  ce  qui  explique 
pourquoi  en  Angleterre  il  n*y  a  possibi- 
lit6  d'achetcr  que  de  grandes  terrcs,  et 
comment  des  entraves  qui  gdnent  meme 
le  riche,  arrdtent  tout  court  le  pauvre. 
C'est  ainsi  que  dans  ce  pays,  alors  meme 
que  le  sol  change  de  mains,  il  ne  se  divise 
pas.** 

*'  Besides,  be  the  searches  necessary  or 
useless,  they  cost  always  the  same  price. 
They  are  preserved  traditionally  by  law- 
yers, who  thus  acquire  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  examining  and  comprehending 
the  titles  to  real  property.  Land  is,  in 
their  hands,  like  those  dangerous  medi- 
cines which  no  one  is  permitted  to  pur- 
chase without  the  certificate  of  a  physi- 
cian. And  it  little  matters  whether  the 
land  to  be  sold  is  of  great  or  small  extent, 
the  examination  of  the  title  requires  al- 
ways the  same  care  and  the  same  expense. 
The  consequence  is,  that  to  the  possible 
division  of  landed  property  in  England 
there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  division 
of  land  is  morally  impossible.  This  limit 
is  found  at  the  point  where  the  expenses 
of  the  contract  being  equal  or  superior  to 
the  value  of  the  estate  sold,  absorb  the 
pro6ts  of  the  transaction.  But  these  ex- 
penses, which  do  not  vary,  are  less  compa- 
ratively when  the  value  of  the  land  sold 
is  more  considerable.  This  explains  why 
in  England  there  is  no  possibility  of 
buying  any  but  large  property,  and  how 
those  clogs  which  annoy  even  the  rich  stop 
the  poor  man  altogether.  It  is  thus  that 
in  that  country  even  when  the  soil  changes 
owners  it  is  not  divided.'* 

In  those  observations,  although  there 
is  some  exaggeration  in  the  assertion 
that  the  expense  of  making  out  title 
is  not  at  all  increased  by  the  value  or 
extent  of  the  estate,  we  are  disposed  to 
concur,  and  we  think  that  an  alteration 
in  the  law  is  loudly  called  for,  which  may 
make  the  search  for  incumbrances  on  an 
estate  a  more  simple  and  less  expensive 
process.  This  may  be  done  by  one 
uniform  system  of  registration  by  which 
all  incumbrances  may  be  found  re- 
corded ip  the  same  place,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing, as  at  present,  in  a  variety  of 
diticrent  places  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  incumbrances.  There  are 
at  present  eight  offices  in  any  of  which 
an  incumbrance  may  be  found  to  de- 
prive the  purchaser  of  the  property  for 
which  he  paid  his  money. 

The  law  of  entails,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  intei feres  very  little  with  the 
transfer  of  property ;  but  the  practice 
of  marriage  settlements  has  a  much 
greater  influence,  and  M.  De  Beau- 
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niont,  in  many  places  of  his  work,  con- 
t'oiinds  tliein  by  tiic  use  of  tlii2  same 
term,  **  substUiUions,'*  applied  to  both. 
He  seems  to  think  the  law  in  this  re- 
spect, much  more  flexible  in  Kn<j;land 
tiian  it  really  is.  *'  The  rich  man  "  he 
says,  **  has  only  to  speak  the  word  if 
he  wishes  to  place  his  property  under 
the  cu:is  of  a  substitution,  and  to  render 
it  inalienable.  Docs  he  changrc  his 
mind,  and  wish  to  dispose  of  it,  the 
law  comes  to  his  aid,  and,  in  a  moment, 
renders  that  capable  of  alienation  which 
before  was  not  so.*'  The  reader  must 
at  once  perceive  that  the  passa<j;e  which 
we  have  just  cited  is  nonsense.  An 
incapacity  of  alienation,  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  owner,  is,  in  fact, 
no  incapacity  at  all.  The  true  state- 
ment of  the  law  is,  that  on  a  man*s  mar- 
ria«;e,  or  in  certain  other  circumstances, 
he  may  settle  his  estate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  inalienable  during 
the  lives  of  the  existing  generation  ; 
but  if,  afterwards,  he  wishes  to  sell  it, 
the  law  does  not  come  to  his  aid,  to 
enable  him  to  dispose  of  it.  There 
are,  indeed,  certain  modes  of  entail 
which  the  owner  may  get  rid  of;  but 
those  entails  are  not,  in  practice,  con- 
sidered as  any  restraints  upon  alienation. 
His  account  of  the  Irish  aristocracy 
selling  their  estates,  is  an  amusing  in- 
stance of  the  prejudice  with  which  he 
rei^ards  every  thing  concerning  them. 
Ai'ter  speaking  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy, to  whom,  on  account  of  their 
virtue  and  power,  the  law  of  entails  is 
of  service,  he  says,  "substitute  for 
this  enlightened  and  powerful  aristo- 
cracy, an  aristocracy  destitute  of  pru- 
dence, talents,  and  ability  ;  degraded 
in  public  opinion,  and  impoverished 
c<iually  by  its  vices  and  its  faults  ;  in 
one  word,  for  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land, substitute  that  of  Ireland.  Then 
the  law  designed  to  per]>etuate  its 
wealth  will  only  hasten  its  ruin.  Tot- 
tcrinp:  under  the  weight  of  its  debts, 
and  deprived  of  all  credit,  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Ireland  can  no  longer  borrow 
money  without  pledging  its  lands.  But 
how  pledge  land  that  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  an  entail.  Its  embarrass- 
ment is  great,  and  a  hundred  times  it 
has  occasion  to  curse  the  mischievous 
law  that  was  established  in  its  favour. 
It  has  then  recourse  to  those  forms  of 
which  1  have  spoken  above,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  troubh^some  entail 
is  got  rid  of.  It  would  be  tetlious  to 
explain  here  the  singular  legal  Action 
by  which  the  proprietor  who  wishes  to 
bar  au  entail,  pretends  to  be  dispos* 


scsscd  of  his  property,  supposes  an 
imaginary  usurper,  brings  an  action 
against  him,  gains  his  suit,  is  restored 
to  the  possession  of  it  by  judges,  who 
pronounce  a  formal  judgment,  although 
well  knowing  that  the  whole  is  a  mere 
farce,  in  which  every  person  plays  au 
allotted  part,  by  virtue  of  which,  the 
possessor  of  the  entailed  estate  becomes 
the  fee-simple  proprietor,  and  acquires 
the  power  of  disposing  of  it  as  he 
pleases."  Would  not  any  person,  on 
reading  the  above  account  of  a  com- 
mon recovery,  suppose  that  it  was  a 
fiction,  devised  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  Irish  aristocracy,  instead  of  being 
the  course  adopted  to  open  estates  tail 
in  England,  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.?  Indeed,  M.  De  Beau- 
mont almost  asserts  that  the  practice  is 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  page  2*22. 

"  Les  juges  depuis  quMls  sent  inamo- 
vibles  sent  devenus  amis  de  raristocratie ; 
et  ils  cludent  la  loi  au  profit  de  celle  ci, 
commc  ils  la  faussaient  dans  Tinteret  de 
la  royaut^  au  temps  de  leur  dependence. 
Voila  pourquoi  le  juge  soutient  les  substi- 
stutions  en  Angleterre,  ou  elles  sent  en- 
core bienfaisantes  a  raristocratie,  en 
meme  temps  qu*il  les  renverse  en  Irlande 
ou  raristocratie  en  est  embarrass^o." 

«  The  judges,  since  they  ceased  to  be 
removcable,  have  become  the  allies  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  they  evade  the  law  for 
its  interests,  as  they  falsified  it  for  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  while  they  were 
dependent.  This  is  the  reason  that  the 
judge  supports  entails  in  England,  where 
they  are  still  of  service  to  the  aristocracy, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  subverts  them  in 
Ireland,  where  the  aristocracy  is  embar- 
rassed by  them.'* 

Of  this  false  and  mischievous  para- 
graph we  shall  take  no  notice,  so  tar  as 
it  charges  the  judges  with  corruption  ; 
but  we  must  remark,  that  the  legal  fiicts 
stated  in  it  are  notoriously  false.  The 
law  of  fines  and  recoveries  to  which  he 
alludes  was  devised  by  the  judges 
while  they  were  yet  dependent  on  the 
crown ;  and  the  law  and  practice  of 
entails  and  settlements,  and  the  mode, 
and  practice,  and  law  of  barring  them 
are  precisely  the  same  in  England  as 
in  Ireland.  As  if  to  make  every  pos- 
sible blunder,  he  says  it  may  be  in- 
quired why  a  simple,  direct  process  is 
not  substituted  for  those  legal  fictions ; 
and  he  answers  that  the  present  stato 
of  the  law  is  too  profitable  to  the 
lawyers,  and  therefore  that  it  will  not 
be  icadily  altered ;  whereaa  thoac  legal 
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fictions  had  been  abolished,  and  a  di- 
rect conveyance  substituted  in  their 
stead,  four  years  before  M.  De  Beau- 
months  work  was  published  I 

Let  us  suppose  his  proposed  altera- 
tions all  adopted,  and  what  would  be 
the  effect.  He  assumes  that  the  land 
would  be  shortly  divided  among  a 
number  of  small  proprietors  who,  pay- 
inar  no  rent  for  their  little  farms,  would 
cultivate  them  with  the  greatest  care, 
whereas  now  the  farmer  has  no  interest 
to  exert  himself,  as  he  is  unable  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  knows 
that  if  by  any  exertions  he  can  make  it 
yield  more,  the  added  produce,  afler 
his  bare  subsistence  is  taken  out  of  it, 
will  all  be  taken  by  the  landlord. 
This  is  expanded  and  illustrated  at 
great  length,  and  spread  over  a 
ereat  number  of  pages,  and  although 
It  has  a  semblance  of  truth,  yet  it  is 
false  and  even  inconsistent  with  the 
other  parts  of  his  work.  If  there  are 
in  Ireland  four  millions  of  wretched 
beings  in  that  state  of  destitution 
which  M.  De  Beaumont  describes, 
how  can  any  alteration  in  the  law  of 
primogeniture  affect  them.  Property 
may  be  more  divided,  but  they  will  get 
no  part  of  it.  They  will  not  inherit  it, 
and  they  cannot  buy  it.  Those  who 
can  scarcely  procure  the  cheapest  food 
to  support  themselves  cannot  save  mo- 
ney to  purchase  land.  If,  therefore,  a 
middle  class  is  to  bo  formed  by  such 
means,  it  must  be  composed  of  the 
descendants  of  the  present  detested 
aristocracy,  among  whom  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland  will  be  divided  by 
the  destruction  of  the  law  of  primoge- 
niture. If  it  is  said  it  will  be  com- 
posed of  those  who  purchase  small  lots 
of  ground,  we  answer  that  the  pur- 
chaser must  have  made  his  money,  and 
thus  become  a  member  of  the  middle 
class  before  he  can  invest  it  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land.  Indeed  at  present  a 
middling  class  is  fast  growing  up  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  man  who  saves  a  little 
money  has  a  hundred  means  of  investing 
it.  Although  a  small  fee-simple  estate  is 
not  easily  purchased,  yet  he  may  buy 
a  beneficial  interest  in  land  under  a 
lease,  or  he  may  take  a  lease  at  the  fair 
value,  and  create  an  interest  of  value  in 
it  belonging  to  himself,  by  building  or 
other  improvements  on  it.  This  is 
much  more  beneficial  to  the  country 
and  to  himself,  than  if  he  were  to  buy 
the  fee-simple  of  the  land.  Let  us  sup- 
pose land  worth  £1  an  acre  to  sell 
freely  at  20  years*  purchase,  the  man 
who  has  saved  one  hundred  pounds 
may  become  absolute  owner  of  five 


acres,  but  will  not  have  a  shilling  of 
capital  to  improve  it.  How  much 
better  for  himself  and  for  the  country 
it  would  be  if  he  were  to  take  a  lease  of 
a  good  farm  of  40  or  50  acres,  and  em- 
ploy his  little  capital  in  stocking  and 
improving  it  M.  De  Beaumont's  ar- 
gument, that  at  present  if  a  farmer  im- 
proves his  land,  or  makes  it  yield  more 
by  a  better  system  of  husbandry,  the 
landlord  would  reap  all  the  profit,  and 
therefore  that  the  tenant  has  no  motive 
to  exert  himself,  is  mere  idle  declama- 
tion. It  supposes  a  state  of  things 
which  does  not  exist.  He  himself 
admits  that  the  demand  of  such  high 
rents  is  injurious  to  the  landlord  as  well 
as  to  the  tenant.  If  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
practice  injurious  to  both  parties  will 
not  continue  long.  The  fact  is,  that  it 
is  decreasing  every  day,  and  that  it  is 
a  rare  exception,  every  day  becoming 
more  rare,  to  find  too  much  rent  de- 
manded for  land.  The  tenant  at  a 
fair  rent  has  precisely  the  same  motive 
to  exert  himself  as  if  he  paid  no  rent  at 
all.  The  Irish  farmer  does  not  want  mo- 
tives to  exert  himself;  but  he  does  want 
skill,  and  habitsoforderand  of  industry  ; 
and  these  he  will  gradually  acquire,  if 
the  government  does  its  duty  by  en- 
forcing obedience  to  the  law.  When 
M.  De  Beaumont  repels  any  idea  of 
expecting  that  Irish  misery  can  be  re- 
lieved by  the  introduction  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  by  emigration,  or  by 
poor  laws,  he  describes  the  Irish  people 
as  little  better  than  a  nation  of  savages — 
then,  these  four  millions  of  paupers  are 
in  a  state  of  misery  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  social  order — 
then  the  Irish  are  false,  aud  reckless, 
and  prone  to  violence,  so  that  neither 
law,  nor  religion,  nor  a  regard  to  their 
own  interests  will  induce  them  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  property,  or  to  ab- 
stain from  those  combinations  which 
are  fatal  to  themselves..  On  this  hy- 
pothesis, it  is  easy  to  prove  that  any 
project  lor  their  relief  must  fail.  But 
if  it  is  his  object  to  prove  how  happy 
Ireland  would  be  under  a  democracy, 
then  the  Irish  are  a  number  of  small 
capitalists,  ready  to  purchase  land  if  it 
was  in  the  market  to  be  sold — then  the 
Irish  are  described  as  peaceable,  intel- 
ligent, industrious,  attentive  to  their  in- 
terests— so  much  so,  that  when  he  wants 
to  prove  what  course  they  will  take,  it 
is  only  necessary  for  him  to  show  what 
course  their  interests  point  out.  If 
they  are  disposed  to  act  in  such  a  man- 
ner, they  may  be  happy  under  the  ex- 
idtiog  laws. 
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WILBRAHAM's   travels   in    CAUCASUS,   GEORGIA,  AND    PERSIA.* 


WnKN  the  handsome  volume  which  is 
now  under  our  consideration  first  came 
to  our  hands,  and  we  cast  our  eyes 
over  the  iuiposin*;  and  somewhat  pom- 
pons verl)iai^c  of  its  title-f)aire,  we 
lookod  forward  with  ^reat  pleasure  to 
the  instruction  as  well  as  entertaining^ 
information  which  its  pa,:^cs  were,  in 
all  likelihood,  d(;<tined  to  aHbrd  us. 
The  peculiar  position  which  the  author 
occu})icd  in  Persia,  affording,  as  it  must 
have  done,  such  favorable  opportunities 
for  bccoujiiiff  acquainted  with  the  poli- 
tical state  of  that  country,  and  its  hear- 
inp:s  and  connections  with  Russia  and 
Turkey,  naturally  led  us  to  expect 
that  those  most  iuterestinsf  subjects  of 
investijration  would  receive  an  ample 
discussion  in  the  course  of  the  work  ; 
while  we  felt  convinced,  in  addition, 
that  the  tour  of  an  educated  gentleman 
thr()nu:h  the  comparatively  unfrequented 
regions  in  which  Captain  (or,  as  his 
present  rank  entitles  him  to  be  called. 
Colonel)  VVilbraham  travelled,  could 
not  fail  to  be  full  of  lively  interest — 
regions  that  rise  up  to  our  fancy  ar- 
rayed in  hues  of  imperishable  love- 
liness— the  jrorijeous  pajj^eantries  of 
oriental  romance,  those  strange  yet 
beantitul  fictions  which  take  captive 
the  youthful  mind,  bindin:j|^  it  with 
fetters  so  strong",  that  multiplied  years, 
sobered  imaginations, and  matured  judjf- 
ments  weaken  but  little,  and  never  dis- 
pel the  delusions. 

Our  first  and  most  prominent  expec- 
tation has,  we  are  forced  to  avow,  been 
satily  di-sanpointed.  The  author  has 
evid(  iitly  traversed  a  preat  portion  of 
these  iiitcrestiiiij  countries  with  a  haste 
that  appears  to  have  sot  asleep  or 
reiidt'red  impotent  all  his  reasoning" 
and  rellective  powers  ;  and  where  we 
niiuht  fairly  look  to  have  political 
motives  investi]Lrated  or  ])olitical  move- 
ments discussed — where  we  miL^ht  hope 
to  have  ol)tained  some  insight  into  the 
social  and  moral  condition,  the  ca])a- 
bilitii's,  prospects,  and  resources  of  na- 
tions, which  for  some  years  past  have 
been  eni:ros«in'j-  «o  large  a  .«hare  of 
public    attention,    we    are   not  unfrc- 


quently  treated  to  the  mere  details  of 
posting,  hard  names,  or  the  heat  of  the 
weather. 

Colonel  Wilbraham  seems  to  have 
felt,  and  naturally  enough,  that  this 
omission  of  phihsopkising  in  a  work  of 
travel  is  a  serious  offence  in  an  age 
when  the  appetite  for  knowledge  is 
constantly  increasing  with  the  capacity 
for  devouring  it ;  and  accordingly  he 
ofTcrs  an  apology  about  as  satisfactory 
as  it  is  novel  ;  and  while  he  admits 
that  his  journal  was  kept  for  private 
amusement,  and  often  written  in  hurry 
and  confusion,  or  after  a  long  aod 
fatiguing  march,  he  yet  prefers  giving 
the  remarks  which  the  moment  sug- 
gested unaltered  or  unaddcd  to. 

«*  The  interest,"  he  says, ««  which  many 
of  my  friends  have  expressed  in  the  perusal 
of  the  Journals  which  form  the  contents 
of  this  volume  Ihis  encouraged  roe  to  offer 
them  to  the  public ;  although  I  feel  that 
they  are  by  no  means  what  I  could  hare 
wished  them  to  be,  or  even  what  they 
would  have  been  had  I  contemplated  at 
the  time  the  possibility  of  their  appearing 
iu  print." 

"  A  chi  mi  fido  guardi  mi  dio  ;  a 
chi  mi  non  Hdo  mi  guardaro  io,**  saith 
the  Tuscan  proverb.  God  protect  me 
from  my  friends,  I  will  protect  myself 
from  my  enemies ;  and  truly  Colonel 
Wilbraham  adds  one  more  to  the  in- 
numerable  instances  in  which,  from  the 
days  when  Job  was  comforted  by  the 
friendship  of  Eliphaz,  Hilbad,  and 
Zophar,  to  those  of  Peter  Purcell  the 
befriended  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  man 
has  had  to  complain  more  of  his  friend 
than  his  enemy.  May  wc,  then,  assure 
our  author,  in  all  charity  which  is 
consistent  with  a  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  our  duty — and  we  trust  he 
will  the  rather  believe  us  to  be  sincere, 
as  we  do  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  the 
treacherous  title  of  friend — that  had 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  less  influenced 
by  the  encouragement  of  misjudging 
friendship  than  by  the  just  and  modest 
misgivings  of  his  own  mind,  to  which 
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be  alludes,  he  would,  we  are  sure, 
before  committing  the  crude  contents 
of  his  journal  to  press,  have  sat  down 
and  thought  over  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard — he  would  have  carried  his 
reflections  and  reasonings  somewhat 
beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  thus 
produced  a  volume  calculated  to  confer 
on  society  a  greater  benefit,  and  on 
himself  a  higher  literary  reputation 
than,  in  our  judgment,  he  has  now 
earned. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  volume  in  what  we 
consider  should  be  the  principal  end 
and  object  of  such  a  work,  we  shall 
now  look  at  it  in  the  light  of — what 
we  wish  it  had  been  called — a  journal 
of  travel.  No  man  that  has  the  use 
of  his  eyes  and  ears  can  travel  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  and  contrive  to 
find  all  barren.  Colonel  Wilbraham 
has  passed  through,  or  rather  along, 
the  skirts  of  a  vast  country,  with  the 
geography  of  which  though  we  are 
tolerably  familiar,  yet  with  whose  in- 
habitants and  their  peculiarities  of 
manners  and  habits  we  are,  in  com- 
parison with  our  knowledge  of  the 
rest  of  the  East,  by  no  means  well 
acquainted  ;  he  finds  us,  therefore,  with 
appetites  sufficiently  sharp  to  receive 
willingly  whatever  a  traveller  in  those 
regions  may  think  fit  to  bestow  upon 
us,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to 
grumble  that  he  has  not  given  us  more 
or  better  fare.  This  last  reflection 
has  a  wonderful  effect  in  reconciling 
us  to  our  author,  and  putting  us  in  a 
state  of  amity  and  good-humour  with 
him — a  temper  which  we  are,  upon 
such  occasions  as  the  present,  most 
solicitous  to  induce — knowing  that  in 
travelling,  whether  over  the  surface 
of  earth  and  sea,  or  that  of  ink  and 
paper,  there  is  no  greater  discomfort 
than  the  companionship  of  one  with 
whom  you  are  constantly  dissatisfied. 
To  begin,  then,  by  way  of  amende, 
with  an  admission,  which  we  feel  great 
pleasure  in  making,  Colonel  Wilbra- 
ham's  journal  contains  a  good  deal 
that  is  interesting  and  agreeable,  and 
occasional  sketches  of  personal  cha- 
racter and  general  manners,  that  make 
us  wish  he  had  devoted  more  of  his 
attention  to  such  subjects :  ere  we 
conclude  our  observations  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  some  extracts  from 
the  volume  that  we  doubt  not  will 
induce  them  to  be  of  our  opinion. 

Our  readers  have  not  yet  forgotten 
the  long-protracted  negociations  be- 
tween Persia  and  Herat  in  1836  and 


1837,which  terminated  in  the  summer  of 
the  latter  year  by  the  departure  of  the 
AfTghan  ambassador  from  Tehran,  and 
the  marching  of  the  Persian  army  east- 
ward from  the  capital,  contrary  to  the 
remonstrance  of  the  British  court.  This 
juncture  released  Colonel  Wilbraham 
from  his  official  employment,  and  af- 
forded him  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  interesting  countries  lying 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Seas.  Before,  however,  we  set  out 
with  him  on  his  wanderings,  we  will 
give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his 
description  of  the  present  capital  of 
Persia : — 

« Tehran  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
barren  and  extensive  plain,  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  arid  mountains,  while,  to 
the  southward,  a  succession  of  low  ranges, 
over  which  leads  the  road  to  Isfahan, 
separates  the  plain  from  the  great  salt 
desert  of  Yezd.  To  the  north-west,  the 
liigli  chain  of  the  Shemeroon  hills,  rarely, 
if  ever,  entirely  free  from  snow,  divides 
the  province  of  Irak  from  the  dense  woods 
of  Mazanderan,  (the  ancient  Hyrcania,) 
and  abounds  in  clear  streams,  which,  after 
fertilizing  the  numerons  villages  scattered 
along  its  base,  flow  through  the  plain  and 
supply  the  city.  High  above  this  chain, 
at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from 
Tehran,  stands  the  lofty  mountain  of 
Demawend,  whose  conical  peak,  clad  with 
eternal  snow,  bears  evidence  of  extinct 
volcanic  fires.  Demawend  has  been  con- 
sidered a  connecting  link  between  the 
Caucasus  and  the  gigantic  chain  of  the 
Himalaya,  and,  in  common  with  the 
former,  sometimes  bears  the  name  of 
Elburz.  Its  height  is  nearly  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  far  beyond  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  but  in  summer  the  ascent 
is  neither  perilous  nor  difficult.  Near  the 
summit  are  caves  of  sulphur.  To  the 
south-east  of  the  city,  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles,  stand  the  massive,  but 
shapeless  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Rh^, 
not,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
Rhages  of  Scripture,  some  vestiges  of 
which  may  be  seen  farther  to  the  eastward, 
but  celebrated  as  the  burying-place  of 
Haroun  Alraschid.  These  ruins  cover  a 
vast  extent  of  ground,  and  on  the  rocky 
range,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  lie,  may 
be  traced  the  interrupted  lines  of  extensive 
fortifications. 

**  Tehran  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall 
and  dry  ditch,  between  four  and  five 
miles  in  circumference,  flanked  at  intervals 
by  circular  towers,  little  higher  than  the 
wall  itself.  Five  gates  of  brickwork, 
ornamented  with  coloured  tiles,  open  upon 
the  principal  roads,and  are  carefully  closed 
soon  after  sunset.     Nothing  can  well  be 
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imasrincd  less  imposing^  than  the  external 
appearance  of  tlie  capital  of  Persia.  The 
mass  of  low  houses,  all  of  clay  or  sun- 
(Iriofl  hrirk,  is  scarcely  visible  above  the 
wall ;  here  and  there  a  low  cupola,  or  a 
broken  ])illar,  ris'injf  above  the  terrace 
roofs,  peers  from  among  formal  rows  of 
poplar  and  chunar,  but  the  eye  misses 
the  splendid  mosques  and  the  numerous 
taper  minarets  with  which  every  town  of 
Tuikey  and  Asia  Minor  is  adorned. 
Within,  the  scene  is  still  less  attractive  : 
narrow  lanes,  for  they  are  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of  streets,  choked  with  heaps 
of  rubbish,  and  full  of  open  drains,  which 
threaten  to  break  your  horse's  legs,  wind 
between  dead  walls,  M'hich  jealously  ex- 
clude the  uaze  of  the  passer  by  from  the 
courts  which  they  enclose,  and  upon  which 
every  window  opens.  Under  the  shadow 
of  these  walls  lie  the  most  loathsome 
figures — men,  women,  and  children,  im- 
ploring the  charity  of  the  passer  by.  Nor 
do  the  bazaars  present  that  gay  and  varied 
picture  which  meets  the  eye  in  those  of 
Turkey,  where  the  native  of  each  country 
retains  his  national  costume. 

"  Here,  with  tlie  occasional  exception  of 
a  ^roup  of  Arabs,  or  of  turbancd  Kourds, 
all,  whether  Persians,  Georgians,  or  Ar- 
menians, have  adopted  the  graceful,  but 
sombre  dress  of  the  country ;  the  women, 
wrap])ed  from  head  to  foot  in  their  dark 
cloaks,  which  quite  conceal  all  charms  of 
face  and  figure,  do  not  contribute  to 
enliven  the  scene.  Tehran  boasts  of  no 
spacious  squares  or  princely  palaces  like 
those  of  the  great  Abbas  at  Isfahan ;  the 
Maidan,  or  open  space  in  front  of  the 
palace,  is  choked  with  rubbish,  and  sur- 
rouuded  by  paltry  buildings.  A  few  old 
guns  of  every  form  and  calibre,  mounted 
on  broken  carriages,  line  either  side  of 
the  principal  gateway,  while,  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  on  a  high  pedestal  of  brick- 
work, stands  a  curious  piece  of  brass 
ordnance,  round  which  I  have  often  seen 
the  discontented  troops  assert  the  pri- 
vileges of  sanctuary.  The  pedestal  is 
usually  the  «taifo  of  some  wandering 
Dervish.  In  the  corner  of  the  Maidan 
stands  the  state  carriage  of  the  Shah,  an 
ancient  chariot,  the  gift  of  some  European 
ambassador;  on  which  has  accumulated 
t  he  venerable  dust  of  years.  Pour  ragged 
hors^es  with  gun-harness,  and  ridden  by 
artillery-men,  draw  this  crazy  vehicle, 
\v  hifh  never  moves  beyond  a  foot's  pace. 

"  The  palace  ittelf  consists  of  a  vast 
number  of  distinct  buildings,  each  with 
its  courts  and  gardens,  but  without  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  beauty.  The 
lofty  audience-chamber,  which  stands  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  garden  laid 
out  in  formal  avenues,  is  not  unsuited  to 
the   somewhat  gaudy    brilliancy   of  an 


Oriental  court;  and  on  occasions  of 
ceremony,  when  the  Shah  sits  in  state, 
surrounded  by  princes  of  the  blood,  nnd 
by  all  the  nobles  of  the  land,  in  their 
gorgeous  dresses,  while  the  spacious  ave- 
nues are  lined  with  troops,  and  the  bright 
eastern  sun  lights  up  the  varied  pageant^ 
it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  realize  the  enchanting  descrip- 
tions of  the  Arabian  Nights.  But  exa- 
mine the  scene  in  detail,  and  you  will 
search  in  vain  for  objects  worthy  of  your 
notions  of  Oriental  splendour.  The  walls 
of  unbaked  brick,  the  roughly-hewn  win- 
dow-frames, and  the  ill-executed  mosaic 
of  mirrors  and  coloured  porcelain  look 
paltry  and  incongruous,  while  the  perish- 
able material  of  the  whole,  already  falling 
into  decay,  forcibly  contrasts  with  the 
durable  and  massive  architecture  of  the 
palaces  of  Europe." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when 
Aga  Mahommed  Khan,  the  nncle  and 
predecessor  of  the  late  king,  Fatteh 
AH  Shah,  had  raised  himself  to  the 
throne,  he  removed  the  court  of  Persia 
from  the  brilliant  capital  of  the  Sefa- 
vcan  dynasty,  the  once  magnificent 
Isfahan,  to  the  city  of  Tehran,  which 
has  since  continued  to  be  the  principal 
residence  of  the  Persian  sovereigns,  and 
however  political  considerations  might 
have  justified  the  change,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly in  no  other  view  to  be  com- 
mended. At  a  short  distance  from  the 
city,  among  groves  of  poplar  and 
oriental  plane  trees,  stands  the  Niga- 
ristan,  or  picture  gallery,  a  summer 
palace,  at  which  Mahommed  Shah, 
the  present  sovereign  of  Persia,  was 
residing  when  our  author  attended  bis 
levee. 

«  His  majesty,"  says  the  Colonel, "  was 
seated  near  the  window,  supported  by  a 
pile  of  cushions,  while  a  single  attendant 
knelt  behind  him,  waving  a  broad  fan  of 
feathers  above  his  head.  His  dress  was, 
as  usual,  perfectly  simple;  the  richly, 
jewelled  handle  of  his  dagger  alone  be- 
tokened his  rank.  His  age  does  not 
exceed  one  or  two  and  thirty,  but  his 
thick  beard  and  heavy  figure  make  him 
appear  an  older  man  :  his  countenance  it 
rather  handsome,  and,  except  when  his 
anger  is  excited,  of  a  prepossessing  and 
good-humoured  expression:  his  manner, 
especially  towards  Europeans,  is  extremely 
affable ;  he  generally  speaks  Turkish,  the 
language  of  his  tribe,  but,  both  in  that  and 
in  Persian,  his  enuuciation  is  so  rapid 
that  it  requires  some  practice  to  under- 
stand him.  Compared  with  the  generality 
of  Asiatics,  the  Shah  is  a  man  of  con- 
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siderable  energy,  and  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  information ;  he  is  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  his  own  country,  and 
has  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  political  state  of  Europe. 
His  army  is  his  hobby,  and  to  his  thirst 
for  military  fame  hesacriBces  both  his  own 
ease  and  comfort,  and  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  country.  His  court  is 
far  inferior  in  style  and  splendour  to  that 
of  his  grandfather  and  predecessor,  the 
principal  offices  of  state  being  occupied 
by  men  of  low  origin,  deficient  in  that 
magnificence  and  courtliness  of  manner 
which  formerly  distinguished  the  Persian 
noble.  The  late  king  was  always  attended 
by  a  numerous  and  gallant  retinue  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  officers  of  state, 
besides  a  crowd  of  inferior  retainers ;  the 
present  monarch  often  rides  out  with  a 
few  ill-mounted  and  worse  appointed  fol- 
lowers." 

The  Shah  has,  however,  many  good 

Dualities  to  recommend  him :  he  neither 
rioks  wine  or  smokes  ;  he  is  a  strict 
and  conscientious  mussulman,  and  in 
other  domestic  matters  sets  an  example, 
which,  however  little  miffht  be  thought 
of  it  in  our  western  climes,  is  very 
creditable  for  the  polygamisls  of  the 
East. 

As  we  have  given  a  portrait  of  the 
master,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  have  a 
sketch  of  the  man,  so  we  will  even 
follow  our  author  from  the  roval  pre- 
sence into  the  tent  of  the  celebrated 
Haji  Mirza  Aghassi,  the  Grand  Vizier 
of  Persia.  At  the  time  of  the  Colonel's 
visit  it  was  crowded  with  ministers, 
priests,  soldiers,  secretaries,  and  cour- 
tiers, whom  the  various  arrangements 
which  were  then  making  preparatory 
to  the  intended  movement  of  the  troops, 
had  assembled  around  the  person  of  the 
minister. 

«  The  Haji,  or  pilgrim,  as  this  impor- 
tant personage  is  always  called,  from  his 
having  performed  his  devotions  at  the 
shrine  of  Mecca,  is  the  most  remarkable 
man  that  I  have  ever  met  with.  He  is 
by  no  means  destitute  of  talent,  but  his 
words  and  actions  are  strongly  tinctured 
with  real  or  aflfected  insanity.  He  is 
said  to  be  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries 
of  Soofeeism,  the  wild  theories  of  which, 
though  incompatible  with  the  religion  of 
the  Prophet,  are  daily  extending  the 
number  of  their  votaries.  The  extra- 
ordinary degree  in  which  he  has  possessed 
himself  of  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign, 
both  as  political  and  spiritual  adviser,  has 
rendered  him  almost  omnipotent,  and 
emboldens  him  to  treat  the  ancient 
nobles,  and  even  the  princes  of  the  royal 


f^Simily,  with  the  utmost  hantenr  and 
coarseness,  doubly  galling  to  them  from 
the  lowness  of  his  origin.  The  whole 
business  of  the  state  is  transacted  by  him, 
and  the  other  ministers  of  the  Shah  are 
mere  instruments  in  his  hands. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  introduce  any 
subject  but  the  Haji  immediately  assures 
you  that  he  understands  it  more  thoroughly 
than  any  man  alive;  and  I  have  heard 
him  utter  the  most  consummate  nonsense 
about  military  matters,  while  the  whole 
assembly,  with'  imperturbable  gravity, 
agreed  with  all  he  said.  On  one  occa- 
sion, some  one  having  ventured  to  praise 
the  generalship  of  Napoleon,  the  Hnji 
sharply  interrupted  him,  saying,  <  Napo- 
leon 1  whose  dog  was  Napoleon?*  The 
good  sayings  attributed  to  the  Haji  would 
fill  a  volume,  but  unfortunately  few  of 
them  would  admit  of  repetition  to  ears 
polite."  ••••««  The  Vizier  is 
a  short  but  athletic  man,  of  about  sixty, 
with  a  shrewd  grey  eye  and  a  thin  scanty 
beard,  the  cause  of  much  witty  remark  in 
a  country  where  that  appendage  is  culti- 
vated with  so  much  care.  Until  the 
accession  of  the  present  Shah,  the  Haji 
filled  a  subordinate  station  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  prince  royal,  and  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  education  of  the 
reigning  king.  He  was  raised  to  his 
present  dignity  in  18d5,  when  his  prede- 
cessor, a  bold  and  clever  man,  having 
excited,  by  his  ambition,  the  jealousy  of 
the  monarch,  met  with  the  fate  of  the 
bowstring." 

Colonel  Wilbraham*s  long  residence 
in  the  capital  of  Persia  afforded  him 
very  extensive  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  state  of 
society  there,  and  accordingly,  as  might 
be  expected,  his  observations  on  that 
subject  are  full  of  interest,  and  afford 
considerable  information. 

**  Persians  of  all  classes  are  devotedly 
fond  of  society,  and,  when  we  consider 
how  few  resources  they  possess  within 
themselves,  we  shall  not  wonder  that 
they  should  so  soon  tire  of  their  own 
company.  Their  beautiful  climate  (for 
beautiful  it  is  to  them  who  do  not  mind 
the  heat,  which  to  us  appears  excessive) 
contributes  much  to  their  sociability,  by 
enabling  them  to  spend  the  larger  portion 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air ;  and  you 
scarcely  find  a  village,  however  small, 
which  has  not  its  shady  seat,  where  all 
the  idle  congregate  and  discuss  the  topic 
of  the  day.  The  general  courtesy,  so 
remarkable  among  Asiatics,  is  very  plea- 
sing to  witness,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
contrast  it  with  the  clashing  selfishness  so 
apparent  in  those  busy  communities  where 
every  one  is  eagerly  iutent  upon  his  in- 
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dividual  pursriits.  Livinp  a  life  of  indo- 
h'tins  free  from  caro  and  rivalry,  lUo 
Porsisin's  only  ihouu'lit  is  to  onjoy  the 
ji:!s«.invr  hour.  His  plea-iures  are  i\'\v  and 
si:ii|ilo,  siirli  as  those  arouod  him  ure 
MclconiP  to  ?li«r<»  ill,  for  the  habits  of  the 
hi«:licr  classes  differ  in  little  from  those 
of  their  inferiors.  Althonjj'h  the  prece- 
dence duo  to  rank  and  office  isscrupnloui«]y 
ex;uted,  the  intorcoiir>e  hetween  all  ranks 
is  familiar  and  unrestrained,  and  the  wnii- 
derinir  D«Tvish  will  enter  without  cere- 
mony the  tent  or  chamber  of  the  Vizier, 
antl  join  freely  in  the  conversation.  The 
ntta<Imient  disphiycd  by  the  retainers  of 
the  Persian  nobles  towards  their  lord,  and 
the  kindne-is  with  which  they  are  treated 
by  him,  has  often  reminded  me  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Scottish  clansmen  towards 
their  chief,  and  speaks  highly  in  favour 
of  both  parties.  Their  treatment  of  their 
slsivos  is  another  proof  of  the  natural 
kindliness  of  tlic  Persian  disposition. 
]Vtany  of  these  old  servants  are  regarded 
quite  in  the  liyht  of  friends,  and  I  have 
frequently  seen  them  standing  near  their 
lords,  with  folded  arms,  listening  to  all 
that  was  said,  and  often  giving  their  opi- 
nion una>ked.  I  remember  being  very 
inu<h  struck  with  a  scene  whicli  occurred 
at  tl-.e  tabhi  of  Mr.  Ellis,  our  anibassador 
in  Persia  in  183(5.  One  of  the  sons  of 
the  late  Shah  whs  the  ambassador^  guest, 
totrether  with  several  otiicr  Persians. 
Durioj;  dinner  the  prince  handed  a  go'jlet 
of  wine  to  his  confidential  retainer,  who 
stood  behind  him  ;  the  man  refused  it, 
sayinir,  *Who  nm  I  that  I  should  drink 
in  the  presence  of  your  highness  ?*  The 
prince,    repeating    the    offer,    answered, 

*  You  are  my  friend.'  The  man  still 
demurred  ;  when   the    prince  exclaimed, 

*  You  are  my  brother.'  The  man  then 
took  the  cup,  and  turuing  away,  quaffed 
off  its  contents." 

Thougli  tlio  wonion  are  stiictly  pro- 
hi!)ited  from  mixiii;^  in  the  society  of 
tlue  men,  and  only  their  nearest  relii- 
ticns  UK!  permitted  to  see  thcui  uu- 
veihul,  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
su!»iect<Hl  to  that  close  confinement 
which  it  is  commonly  said  they  are ; 
and  once  out  of  doors  and  wrapped 
II])  in  the  eoneeulmentof  the  dark  Ijluc 
"  chaddar,'*  their  liberty  would  appear 
to  bo  (jnite  as  unrestrained  as  our  own 
rational  and  contiding  notions  of  licrnsc 
would  accord  to  our  wives  and  dauj^li- 
ters  at  home. 

From  the  capital  our  author  pro- 
ree(!(Ml  « eastward  by  Suliuianiah  to 
('a^vecn,  through  a  country,  as  he 
iiiiorrns  us,  devoid  of  interest,  and 
dcstiiuic    of    water    and    cultivation. 


Farther  on,  however,  in  approaching 
Zanjuu,  he  had  the  good,  or,  we  rather 
believe,  ill  f>)rtune  to  fall  in  with  a 
large  detachment  of  Persian  troops, 
and  his  observations  on  them,  their 
disorderly  march,  marked  with  plunder 
and  devastation  of  their  own  country- 
men, their  wretched  equipments  and 
un$(ddierlike  appearance,  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  any  very  exalted  ideas 
of  Persian  discipline.  We  shall  take 
no  notice  of  posts  or  stages,  or  the 
common-place  annoyances  of  travelling, 
which  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  befell 
our  author,  as  well  as  every  other 
tourist,  but  shall  pass  rapidly  forward 
through  the  great  commercial  town  of 
Tabreez,  and  rejoin  him  at  Tiflis,  which 
he  made  for  some  time  his  head-quartcni 
while  making  excursions  to  the  adjacent 
places  that  were  worthy  of  oWrvation. 
So  far  as  we  can  incidentally  collect 
from  our  author's  remarks,  it  would 
seem  that  the  society  and  manners  of 
Tiflis  are  gradually  becoming  Russian- 
ized— to  use  an  expression  of  his  own — 
under  the  influence  of  the  nobles  of 
that  nation  who  nf>w  resort  to  it.  And 
the  recent  visit  of  the  emperor  and  his 
suite  to  this  remote  portion  of  his  em- 
pire will  be  likely  to  make  a  sad  inroad 
ainongst  the  pecnliarities  of  the  Geor- 
gians, though  as  yet  few  of  the  ladies 
have  adopted  the  costume  of  the  Euro- 
peans, or  speak  any  other  than  their 
native  language.  The  rank  of  i*oIonel 
Wilbrahain  of  course  introduced  him 
to  the  society  of  the  highest  classes 
as  well  of  the  Georgians  as  of  the 
Russians,  whom  the  near  approach  of 
the  emperor  has  brought  to  the  city  ; 
and  we  arc  bound  to  say  that  the 
introduction  of  many  distinguished  per- 
sonages and  some  pleasant  domestic 
chit-chat  render  these  pages  very 
agreeable.  After  having  had  an  in- 
terview at  Erivan  with  the  young  heir 
apparent  of  Persia,  the  Emperor  ar- 
rived at  Tiflis  :  our  author  attended  at 
his  private  levee,  and  gives  tlic  follow- 
ing sketch  of  the  autocrat : 

"  We  were  not  long  kept  waiting :  an 
inner  door  was  thrown  open  and  the  Em- 
peror entered,  attended  by  the  governor- 
general,  Count  Orloff,  General  Alderbeig, 
and  half  n  d.'zen  aides-de-camp.  The 
boa^t  of  the  Russian-^-that  among  a 
thousimd  men  you  would  not  fail  to 
rccoirnisc  the  Emperor — is  scarcely  ex- 
aggerated. His  ^gure  is  commanding 
and  his  countenance  striking;  his  height 
nmst  be  nearly  six  feet  two,  and  his  frame 
unites  symmetry  with  strength ;  his  smil« 
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is  peculiarly  fascinating,  but  the  high 
forehead,  the  short  and  curved  upper  lip, 
and  the  expression  of  a  rather  sroall 
mouth,  impart  somewhat  of  sternness  to 
his  features  when  in  repose.  His  naturally 
fair  complexion  is  now  bronzed  by  expo- 
sure to  a  southern  sun,  but  the  forehead 
where  the  cap  has  sheltered  it  is  white  as 
marble.  His  blue  eye  is  quick  and  ex- 
pressive, and  a  small  moustache  adds  to 
his  soldierlike  appearance.  His  majesty 
wore  the  full  dress  of  a  general 'officer, 
distinguished  only  by  his  decorations. 
Passing  round  the  circle,  he  addressed  a 
few  words  to  each  individual  as  Baron 
Rosen  presented  him,  and  his  manner 
towards  the  Asiatics  was  peculiarly  gra- 
cious. An  Armenian  officer  served  as 
interpreter.  It  soon  came  to  my  turn  to 
be  presented.  After  remarking  that  I 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  cavalry  review 
of  Vosnesensk,  the  Emperor  asked  me 
several  questions  concerning  the  state  of 
Persia,  and  mentioned  his  having  seen 
the  heir-apparent  at  Krivan.  He  then 
made  some  observations  on  the  recent 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria;  on  which 
subject  he  referred  mo  to  Count  Orloff, 
and  passed  on  to  my  neighbour  Souvoroff. 
On  his  name  being  announced  by  the 
governor-general,  the  Emperor  imme- 
diately exclaimed  that  it  did  not  please 
him  to  see  the  grandson  of  the  Prince 
Souvoroff  Italisky  in  other  than  a  military 
uniform,  whereupon  my  friend  had  to 
kiss  hands  and  to  become  a  soldier  nolena 
volens.  This  struck  me  as  rather  an 
arbitrary  mode  of  changing  a  roan*8  pro- 
feseion,  especially  when  he  has  for  many 
years  been  following  some  other  line,  and 
has,  perliaps,  no  inclination  for  a  military 
life." 

During  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
in  this  part  of  his  dominions,  the  duties 
of  the  interior  of  the  palace  were  per- 
formed by  a  body  of  young  Georgian 
princes,  -whose  appearance  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  author,  and  must  no 
doubt  have  added  to  the  splendour  of 
the  court. 

'<  Dressed  in  their  splendid  and  be- 
coming national  costume,  they  fully  uphold 
the  character  which  the  Georgians  have 
acquired  of  being  the  handsomest  nation 
in  the  world.  Over  a  closely-fitting  tunic 
of  rich  silk  or  brocade  they  wear  a  cloth 
dress  with  short  sleeves,  which  reaches  to 
the  knee.  Their*  loose  Eastern  trouser 
is  of  silk,  and  a  black  boot,  fitting  close 
to  the  leg,  confines  it  below  the  knee. 
A  sword  and  pistols,  richly  inlaid,  are 
fastened  in  their  girdle,  and  on  their  head 
they  wear  a  low  lambskin  cap.'* 
Vol.  XIV. 


Before  we  leave  this  subject,  we  will 
give  our  readers  one  more  extract,  and 
introduce  them  to  the  grand  ball  given 
at  the  palace,  the  evening  before  the 
Emperor  8  departure  from  Tiflis. 

<*  It  was  little  after  eight  when  we  arw 
rived,  but  the  saloon  and  corridors  were 
already  thronged.     The  men  were  stand- 
ing in  groups  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
or  elbowing  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
while  the  women  were  ranged  in  formal 
rows  on  benches  placed  against  the  walls. 
Beyond  the  ball-room  lay  a  long  suite  of 
rooms,  terminating  in  a  small  octagonal 
boudoir,  the  recesses  of  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  couches  of  the  most  inviting 
luxury.     I  must  confess  that  I  was  sadly 
disappointed  in   the  beauty  of  the  far- 
famed   Georgian  women ;  and  yet  I  do 
not  know  what  right  I  had  to  raise  my 
expectations  high.      Their  praises  have 
been  sung  almost  exclusively  by  the  poets 
of  the   East ;  and  the  absence  oi  mind» 
without  which  the  most  perfect  features 
fail  to  charm  the  refined  ■  taste  of  an  edu- 
cated European,  matters  little  to  the  sen- 
sual eye  of  an  Asiatic.     Their  dress  is 
also  most  unbecoming.     A  golden  tiara, 
pressed  low  upon  foreheads  already  some- 
what deficient  in  elevation,  is  the  uni- 
versal ornament  for  the  hair ;  while  their 
gowns,  too  liberal  in  the  display  of  their 
bosoms,  conceal  the  foot  and  ancle,  and 
hide  the  prettiest  figure.     Then,  almost 
all,  young  as  well  as  old,  are  painted,  and 
their  stained  eyebrows  impart  a  coarse- 
ness and  unpleasing  boldness  to  the  coun- 
tenance.    In  short,  if  there  be  beauty,  it 
is  beauty  of  a  low  and  unintellectual  or- 
der.    At  some   little  distance,  many  a 
face  struck  me  as  very  pretty,  but,  on  a 
nearer  inspection,  there  was  always  some 
fault,  usually  about   the   mouth.      The 
Georgian  costume  is  far  more  becoming 
to  the  men,  who  showed  to  great  advan- 
tage beside  the  Armenian  merchant,  with 
his  sober  g^rb.     There  was  also  a  sprink- 
ling of  Turks  and  Persians ;  and  had  any 
European  been   transported  thither,  un- 
conscious where  be  laiis,  he  might  have 
fancied  himself  at  a  masquerade,  so  motley 
were  the  groups.     The  old  Mushtehed 
was  there,  and  seizing  both  my  hands  in 
his,  he  overwhelmed  me  with  questions 
regarding  his  native  country.     Were  he 
to  show  himself  there,   I  doubt  whether 
the  sanctity  of  his  office  would  ensure  the 
safety  of  his  life. 

«  At  nine,  the  Emperor  arrived,  and 
the  ball  commenced.  His  Majesty  opened 
it  in  person,  by  walking  a  polonaise  with 
a  little  Georgian  <  Tzarevna,*  or  Princess 
Royal,  long  past  the  bloom  of  youth. 
With  great  difficulty,  and  at  the  risk  of 
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leaving  my  polisse  in  the  press,  I  con- 
trived to  reach  tho  circle  where  the  Euro- 
peans were  quadrilling.  A  few  Geor- 
gians in  European  dress  joined  in  the 
dance.  This  was  succeeded  hy  another 
polonaise;  and  the  promenade  was  ex- 
tended, far  beyond  liearing  of  the  music, 
througli  the  long  suite  of  rooms.*' 

•  «  «  • 

"  After  the  quadrille  was  finished,  some 
of  the  Georgians  danced  the  '  Lesghian  , 
a  monotonous  and  ungraceful  dance. 
The  Emperor  did  not  remain  long;  and, 
when  the  room  was  becoming  a  little  less 
crowded,  a  few  couples  stood  up  to  waltz. 

My  partner,  the  Princess  Katinka , 

a  pretty  little  Georgian,  spoke  French 
with  ease,  and  her  manner  as  well  as  her 
dress  was  European." 

•  «  #  « 

<*  Etiquette  forbids  the  lady  to  take 
more  than  one  turn  with  the  same  gen- 
tleman ;  and  there  was  a  constant  change 
of  partners.  At  a  late  hour,  supper  was 
served  up  in  a  very  handsome  style ;  and, 
as  the  Georgians  were  beginning  to  be- 
come uproarious,  1  beat  a  retreat,  and 
drove  home." 

In  the  latter  end  of  October,  Colonel 
Wilbraham  left  Tiflis,  and  turning  his 
course  to  the  south-west,  in  a  few  days 
reached  the  fortress  of  Goomri,  which 
18  on  the  Russian  frontier.  The  little 
river  of  Arpachai,  a  branch  of  the 
Arras,  flows  at  a  short  distance  to  tlie 
westward,  and  divides  the  territories  of 
Russia  and  Turkey.  Having  sent  for- 
ward a  horseman  from  a  small  Arme- 
nian village  to  the  town  of  Ilaji  Villi, 
to  apprise  the  Beg  of  his  intended 
visit,  our  travt-llcr  was  met  at  the  out- 
skirts by  a  servant  of  the  Beg*s,  and, 
with  many  assurances  of  hospitality, 
led  to  his  master's  mansion.  Our  au- 
thor has  not  failed  to  record  his  Turk- 
ish entertainment. 

*'  It  was  very  late  when  the  servants 
appeared  with  preparations  for  the  even- 
ing meal.  My  host,  my  guide,  and  I, 
seated  ourselves  round  the  tray,  and  the 
old  major-domo  presented  us  water  to 
wash  our  hands.  The  supper  consisted 
of  a  succession  of  somewhat  savoury  and 
very  palatable  dishes  in  which  sweets 
and  acids  were  strangely  mingled,  and 
ended  with  a  princely  pillau,  the  pride  of 
Easttrn  cookery.  The  word  *  Bismillah' 
(in  the  name  of  God)  gave  us  the  signal 
to  fall  to.  Thin  wheaten  cakes  served 
us  in  lieu  of  plates,  and  fingers  performed 
tho  office  of  knives  and  forks.  Once  or 
twice  my  host  tore  off  some  dainty  morsel 
and  handed  it  to  me;  but,  though  one 
could  well  dispense  with  such  miurks  of 


civility,  they  are  intended  as  a  compli- 
ment, and  should  be  taken  as  such. 
Water  was  acrain  handed  round,  and  our 
host,  with  the  pious  ejaculation  of  God 
be  praised,  (*  Alhamdolillah,')  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  we  followed  his  example. 
Coffee  and  pipes  were  then  produced,  and 
one  by  one  the  Beg*8  guests  returned  to 
their  homes.** 

By  far  tho  most  interesting  object  in 
this  part  of  Armenia  are  the  ruins  of 
the  once  celebrated  city  of  Anni.  Thia 
city  continued  for  several  centuries  to 
be  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and  waa 
destined,  during  that  period,  to  become 
more  than  once  the  prey  and  the  pro- 
perty of  those  ruthless  conquerors  who, 
during  the  middle  ages,  overran,  and 
in  a  great  measure  devastated  the  East, 
and  whose  savage  and  unsparing 
slaughter  choked  up  the  streets  of  the 
devoted  city  with  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  crimsoned  the  waters  of  the 
Arpa  with  their  blood.  Attended  by 
a  guide  and  single  servant.  Colonel 
Wilbraham  proceeded  to  visit  the  town, 
traversing  the  dreary,  cheerless,  and 
scarcely  inhabited  country  that  lies 
around.  At  a  distance,  the  city  doea 
not  am)ear  deserted,  for  the  long  line 
of  wall  which  stretches  along  the  rocky 
heiirhts,  on  which  the  city,  with  admi- 
rable judgment,  was  placed,  hides  from 
the  eye  the  internal  ruin  and  desola- 
tion, while  towers  of  massive  masonry 
and  the  spires  of  churchea  rise  appa- 
rently in  perfect  preservation.  Once 
within,  however,  and  the  delusion  Ta- 
nishes. 

«*We  entered  by  the  principal  gate, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  this  face. 
Over  the  gateway  are  some  curiously 
sculptured  figures.  The  walls  and  towers 
are  built  of  irregular  masses  of  stooe,  ce- 
mented with  mortar,  but  they  are  faced 
with  well-hewn  blocks  of  sandstooe.  The 
sacred  symbol  of  Christianity  is  intro- 
duced in  various  places.  Huge  blocks  of 
blood-red  stone,  let  into  the  masoniy  of 
the  tower,  form  gigantic  crosses,  which 
have  defied  the  hand  of  the  destroying 
Moslem. 

"  The  only  buildings  which  are  nov 
standi ni;  are  the  Christian  churches,  a 
Tiukiah  mosque,  several  baths,  and  a  pa- 
lace, said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
the  last  Armenian  monarchs.  All  these 
dis])lay  much  splendour  and  architectural 
beauty,  and  the  fretwork  of  some  of  the 
arches  is  very  rich  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
tho  public  buildings  alone  were  on  this 
massive  scale,  and  that  the  private  dwell- 
ings were  always  very  humble.  The 
hollows  in  tho  ground*  and  the  monnds  of 
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loose  stones  scattered  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  city,  would  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  they  were  much  of  the  same  style  as 
those  DOW  in  use.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Armenia  and  Georgia,  I  have  remark- 
ed, that,  while  the  villages  are  scarcely 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  the 
churches  are  massive  structures,  visible 
from  a  great  distance.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  inscriptions  at  Anni,  some  in 
Turkish,  but  the  greater  part  in  Arme- 
nian. .The  churches  are  precisely  of  the 
same  architecture  with  those  of  Etch- 
miadzin,  and  some  of  them  are  still  in 
perfect  preservation.  In  one,  the  walls 
are  covered  with  rude  paintings,  in  some 
of  which  I  recognised  subjects  from  the 
Scriptures ;  but  the  miracles  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, and  other  saints  of  the  Armenian 
calendar,  occupied  the  large  share.  The 
Oriental  Christians  appear  always  to  have 
had  a  fancy  for  building  their  churches  in 
the  most  inaccessible  situations ;  and  of 
this  there  is  a  curious  instance  at  Anni. 
On  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  washed  on 
three  sides  by  the  Arpachai,  stands  a  little 
chapel,  accessible  only  by  a  steep  and 
dangerous  footpath.  Tradition  says  that 
it  was  erected  by  the  daughter  of  some 
old  Armenian  king,  famous  for  her  piety 
and  beauty,  who  used  to  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  her  days  in  this  isolated  spot 

"  As  I  rode  among  the  mounds  ef 
stones,  several  covies  of  the  rock  par* 
tridge  rose  from  beneath  ray  horse's  feety 
so  seldom  are  they  disturbed  in  the  once 
crowded  streets  of  the  capital  of  Armenia. 
One  solitary  Koordish  shepherd,  with  his 
white  felt  cloak,  was  standing  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  ruined  porch,  while  his  small 
flock  of  mountain  goats  were  perched 
upon  the  crumbling  arches  of  an  adjoin- 
ing bath.  Shepherd  and  flock  were  both 
in  keeping  with  the  desolation  of  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  and  would  have  furnished 
a  subject  worthy  of  Salvator's  pencil.  In 
one  of  the  old  roofless  churches,  a  scanty 
fire,  still  smouldering  among  the  black- 
ened ruins  of  the  fallen  altar,  marked  his 
cheerless  birouac.  My  guide  dismounting 
allowed  his  horse  to  stray  within  the  gate- 
way of  the  sacred  pile,  and,  sheltered 
from  the  raw  andjpiercing  blast  by  the 
massive  buttress  of  the  vaulted  aisle,  vainly 
attempted  to  fan  the  dying  embers  to  a 
flame." 

*  •  #  • 

«  The  feelings  excited  by  the  sight  of 
this  deserted  city  are  very  melancholy. 
The  forsaken  churches  remind  you  that  a 
powerful  Cliristian  nation  here  sank  be- 
neath the  repeated  attacks  of  the  most 
barbarous  tribes  of  Asia,  the  bitterest 
foes  of  civilisation  and  Christianity.  The 
very  pfteervatioa  of  the  buildings  height- 
ens the  impression  of  loneness,  and  you 


involuntarily  look  around  for  signs  of  life. 
Amid  the  utter  ruin  of  more  remote  an- 
tiquity, very  diflerent  feelings  are  excited. 
The  shapeless  mounds  of  Babylon  are 
like  the  skeleton ;  but  the  deserted  yet 
still  standing  city  resembles  the  corpse 
whose  breath  has  fled,  but  which  still  re* 
tains  the  semblance  of  life.*' 

Our  author  proceeded  to  Kara,  which 
was  once  a  thriving  town,  till  the  for- 
cible expulsion  of  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation at  the  close  of  the  last  war  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia,  destroyed  its 
trade,  and  deprived  it  of  some  of  its 
wealthiest  inhabitants.  The  severity 
of  the  season,  now  advanced  to  winter, 
contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  dreary 
and  miserable  appearance  of  the  country 
and  villages,  for  our  author  pronounces 
Kars  to  be  the  most  wretched  place 
that  he  ever  met  with  in  his  wanderings. 
The  city  of  Erzeroum  has  also,  of  late 
years,  suffered  severely,  and  from  the 
same  cause  as  Kars.  We  could  wish 
to  have  found,  throughout  this  volume, 
more  observations  like  the  following. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  greater  regret,  as 
we  are  not  disposed  to  attribute  the 
want  of  them  either  to  the  lack  of  op- 
portunities, or  abilities  of  the  author. 

"The  trade  of  Erzeroum  is  almost 
limited  to  the  passage  of  goods  between 
Constantinople  and  Persia,  which  has 
been  considerably  increased  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  weekly  steam-boats  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  khans,  or  caravanserais, 
when  I  was  there,  were  filled  with  pack- 
horses  ;  and  the  custom  -house,  an  exten- 
sive establishment,  was  lumbered  up  with 
bales  of  goods.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
thriving  appearance,  our  trade  in  Persia 
is  by  no  means  flourishing ,  the  markets 
are  glutted  with  British  manufactures,  by 
the  over-speculations  of  the  Persian  mer- 
chants resident  in  Constantinople,  num- 
bers of  whom  have  failed  in  consequence ; 
and  in  the  present  impoverished  state  of 
Persia,  the  consumption  of  European 
goods  is  daily  diminishing.  Besides  these 
causes,  large  quantities  of  manufactures 
are  annually  imported  into  Persia  from 
Russia,  both  by  the  way  of  Tabrees  and 
by  the  Caspian,  which,  though  inferior  to 
ours,  are  cheaper,  and  find  a  readier  sale. 
The  bazaars  of  Erseronm  are  poor  and  of 
small  extent;  and  the  manufacture  of 
copper  utensils,  which  once  formed  the 
principal  branch  of  its  industry,  is  now 
almost  abandoned.  The  market  appears 
to  be  well  supplied,  and  great  numbers  of 
oxen  are  weekly  killed.  In  Persia,  espe- 
cially in  Tehran,  beef  i«  rarely  teen,  and 
is  eaten  only  by  the  very  poorest  classes. 
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This  does  not  arise  from  any  reliifioiis 
pcruplo,  but  mcrply  from  thoaeriiled  int'c- 
rlority  oi'  tluit  meat  in  a  country  whore 
thero  is  so  little  pastnrai^e. 

"  The  lior.fs  of  Erz»Mou!n  are  stout, 
serviceable  animals,  ran'ly  standi nir  above 
fourteen  hands  and  a  hnlf  liigh.  with  lieavy 
necks,  but  generally  sliowinff  some  blood 
about  the  head.  Their  price  varies  from 
five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  piastres, 
viz.,  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds.  The 
pilsrrims,  on  their  return  from  Mecca  and 
Damascus,  not  imfrcquonlly  brinj?  with 
them  some  of  the  Arabs  of  tlie  Desert. 
1  saw  a  grey  colt  in  the  stable  of  the  head 
of  the  customs,  for  which  I  offered  seven 
thouifand    piastres — a   Ion?  price  in  this 

country but     his     master     demanded 

twelve." 

The  undulating  plains  which  form 
the  common  feature  of  Armenia,  pro- 
tected by  ranges  of  hills,  repel  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  the  genial  and 
delicious  climate  in  these  nom-idal 
regions  still  tempted  some  families 
of  the  wandering  Koords  to  linger 
in  their  autumnal  pastures,  even  in 
the  month  of  November.  Near  the 
village  of  Aroos,  Colonel  Wilbraham 
fell  in  with  some  of  those  happy  and 
I)rimitive  groups  as  they  lay  basking 
in  the  sun,  in  the  midst  of  their  vast 
flock,  spread  over  the  still  green  and 
fresh  pastures.  We  can  readily  ap- 
preciate the  pleasing  picture  which  the 
scene  presented. 

«  An  *Eelyaiit'  encampment,  in  a  cheer- 
ful and  well-watered  country,  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  happiest  scenes 
imaginable.  A  patriarchal  simplicity 
stamps  their  manners,  and  seems  almost  to 
realize  the  sweet  pictures  of  the  poet's 
Arcadia.  Free  as  the  air  they  breathe, 
they  shift  their  goat's-hair  tents  from 
stream  to  sprinif,  from  valley  to  moun- 
tain, with  the  changing  seasons,  and  look 
down  with  pity  ami  contempt  upon  the 
'sitters  in  houses.'  Althouijh  iNIahome- 
dans,  their  women  are  unveiled,  and  they 
not  only  share  the  toils  of  their  husbands 
and  brothers,  but  sometimes  emulate  them 
in  feats  of  horsemanship.  Though  rarely 
pretty,  the  glow  of  health,  and  the  good- 
humoured  expression  of  those  young  Koor- 
dish  maidens,  supply  the  place  of  beauty, 
and  their  gay  costume  displays  to  great 
advantage  their  full  round  forms  and  sun- 
burnt  features.  Upon  them  devolve  the 
labours  of  the  dairy  and  the  loom,  while 
the  young  men  tend  the  flocks,  or  scour 
the  country  round  in  search  of  game. 
The  elders  of  the  tribe  enjoy  the  true 
otium  cvm  dignitate,  seated   iu  front  of 


their  huts,  whore  they  receive  the  passinfir 
strantrer,  an.1  smoke  with  him  the  pipe  of 
welc'Miii'.  The  black  Koordisli  tent, 
supported  by  its  many  poles,  is  a  very 
pir,tureM|ue  object;  and  wlu.n  they  nro 
grouped  together  on  the  margin  of  some 
mountain-stream,  snrroanded  by  their 
flocks  and  herds,  they  form  a  very  pretty 
picture." 

When  winter,  at  length,  drives  these 
nomadal  tribes  from  their  pastures,  they 
quarter  themselves  in  the  Armenian 
villasres,  with  which  the  plains  are 
thickly  studded.  It  would  seem,  in- 
deed, that  the  Armenians  have  under- 
gone surprisingly  little  changes  in  their 
manner  of  life  during  the  lapse  of  many 
centuries ;  and  our  author  assures  us, 
that  it  is  curious,  in  traversing  those 
regions,  to  peruse  the  description 
which  Xenophon,  who  passed  through 
them  more  than  two  thousand  years 
before,  gives  of  the  mode  of  living  of 
the  inhabitants  of  his  day,  and  mark 
how  much  of  that  description  is  appli- 
cable at  present.  Speaking  of  them 
elsewhere,  our  author  observes  :.^ 

"  The  Armenians  are  a  wonderful  na- 
tion, and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
their  early  history  should  be  involved  in 
80  much  obscurity.  Like  the  Jews,  they 
are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  have  retained,  in  the  heart  of  foreign 
nations,  their  religion  and  their  langunge, 
besides  many  peculiiirities  of  manner  and 
appearance.  By  their  industry  and  en- 
terprise, they  have  succeeded  in  monopo- 
lizing almost  entirely  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  East,  and  form  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  population  both  of  Persia 
and  Turkey.  In  the  latter  country  more 
especially,  they  have  possessed  themselves 
of  every  lucrative  calling,  owinir  to  the 
pride  and  indolence  of  the  Turks,  who 
think  it  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to 
follow  any  mercantile  pursuit.  The 
greatest  ambition  of  an  Armenian  is  to 
become  the  banker  of  n  Pasha,  which 
post  gives  him  almost  an  unlimited  con- 
trol over  the  revenues  of  the  pashahk.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Armenians 
have  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
from  which  their  nation  seceded,  when, 
in  the  year  491,  they  rejected  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Council  of  Chalccdon.  These 
Catholic  Armenians  are  geoerally  supe- 
rior in  education  and  intelligence  to  their 
countrymen,  which  is  in  some  measure 
owing  to  the  circulation  of  knowledge 
occasioned  by  the  literary  labours  of  the 
Catholic  Armenian  convent  in  Venice. 
When  we  consider  how  oflen  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia  has  been  oremin  by  the 
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armies  of  Toijhrul  and  Timour,  of  the 
Caliphs  and  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia,  each 
of  whom  carried  into  captivity  vast  num- 
hers  of  its  inhabitants ;  when  we  consider 
also  how  many  tliousands  have  migrated 
to  distant  countries  in  search  of  wealth  or 
safety,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  so 
many  should  still  be  found  in  the  homes 
of  their  fathers.  The  Armenian  villages 
in  these  pashaliks  which  border  upon 
Koordistan  are  nut  promising  iu  their  ex- 
terior, but  the  large  herds  of  cows  and 
bntfaloes,  and  the  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  which,  at  evening,  may  be  seen  re- 
turning from  their  pastures,  attest  the 
pastoral  wealth  of  their  inhabitants. 
These  docks  furnish  them  with  almost 
every  article  of  food  and  raiment;  and  the 
high  plains  of  Armenia,  watered  by  fre- 
quent showers,  yield  abundant  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley.  Fuel,  the  next  most 
necessary  article  for  the  poor,  is  furnished 
plentifully  by  the  sweeping  of  their  stables, 
which  is  made  into  cakes,  and  dried  during 
the  summer.** 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  Colonel 
Wilbrubam  had  now  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates, or  Mourad,  as  it  is  called  in 
Armenia;  from  thence  he  proceeded  to 
the  town  of  Bitlis,  situated  on  the  east 
of  the  lake  of  Van,  and  built  upon  the 
steep  banks  of  two  mountain  streams, 
and  having  experienced  here  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Beg,  he  visited  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  It  is  a  fine  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, about  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
half  that  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the 
northern  extremity  by  a  noble  range  of 
mountains  ;  and,  to  the  eye  accustomed 
to  the  painful  monotony  of  the  vast  and 
arid  plains  of  Asia,  must  be  Inexpres- 
sibly refreshing.  On  the  southern 
shores  of  the  lake,  resides  a  powerful 
Koordish  chief,  nominally  a  subject  of 
the  Pash-i  of  Van.  but,  in  reality,  an 
iinlepen«Ient  freebooter.  Our  author 
did  not  fliil  to  visit  the  old  Koord,  with 
whom,  notwithstanding  his  most  une- 
quivocal ailiniration  of  the  watch  of  his 
guest,  the  latter  was  much  pleased,  as 
with  his  fine  manly  retainers,  armed 
with  s[)oar9  an<l  pistols,  and  arrayed 
in  the  picturesque  garb  of  their 
country.  Between  the  lake  of  Van 
and  that  of  Urumiuh,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  former,  lies  a  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  district.  The  waters  of 
Urumiah  are  so  s.ilt,  that  no  fish  will 
live  in  them  ;  but  the  lake  is  extensive 
and  beautiful.  Our  traveller  was  now, 
it  will  be  remembered,  within  a  small 
*  distance  of  Tabreez,  which,  having 
soon  reached,  he  retraced  his  former 
route,  uud  arrived  before  Christmas  at 


the  capital  of  Persia.  We  shall  offer 
but  one  other  extract,  for  the  purpose 
rather  of  exhibiting  the  author's  own 
views  on  a  subject  which  we  think  in- 
volves very  great  difficulties,  than  our 
concurrence  in  them. 

**  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any 
thing  can  bo  done,  at  the  present  time, 
towards  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
among  the  Persians,  although  it  is  evi- 
dent that  many  of  their  religious  preju- 
dices are  giving  way,  and  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Prophet  have  loosened  their 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  all  classes.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  the  bigotry  of  the 
Mahomedans  which  raises  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  them  ;  but  the  deep  and  universal 
corruption  of  morals  which  must  be  over- 
come before  they  can  receive  a  religion 
which  enjoins  so  much  purity  and  self- 
denial.  The  Persians  are  very  fond  of 
entering  into  religious  discussions  with 
Europeans,  and  conduct  them  not  only 
with  great  quickness  of  argument,  but, 
not  un frequently,  with  much  apparent 
candour.  A  missionary  should  be  tho- 
rough master  of  their  language,  and  of  hit 
own  subject,  before  he  ventures  to  en- 
gage in  a  controversy  in  which,  if  foiled, 
his  want  of  success  will  be  attributed  to 
the  weakness  of  his  cause,  and  not  to  his 
deficiency  in  advocating  that  cause.  I 
have  frequently  heard  Persians,  boast  of 
having  worsted  in  argument  the  well- 
known  missionary  Wolff. 

**  The  safest  argument  to  be  used  in 
such  a  discussion,  at  least  that  which  I 
have  always  found  the  most  unanswer- 
able, is  to  call  their  attention  to  the  su- 
perior morality,  integrity,  and  love  of 
truth  which  characterize  the  Christian, 
qualities  which  they  not  only  observe,  but 
involuntary  respect.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  absence  of  all  public  worship  (for  the 
service  which  is  performed  on  Sunday  at 
the  Embassy  comes  under  the  observa- 
tion of  but  few)  naturally  enough  leads 
many  to  doubt  our  possessing  any  reli- 
gion. It  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 
among  missionaries,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Christian  population  of  these 
countries  must  be  a  preparatory  step  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Alahomedans." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  subsequent 
yrar,  Colonel  Wilbraham  made  an  ex- 
cursion through  the  forests  of  Hyrca- 
nia,  towards  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  The  enterprise  of 
the  great  Shah  Abbas,  the  contempo- 
rary of  our  own  Elizabeth,  and  to 
whom  Persia  is  indebted  for  almost  all 
her  vast  and  magnificent  works  of 
architecture,    formerly  constructed    a 
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massive  ciiiiseway  throupfh  these  forests; 
but  our  autiior  informs  us  that  it  is  now 
in  a  ruinous  and  uhnost  impassible  con- 
dition. The  region,  however,  i:*  one  of 
no  common  interest  associated  with 
the  memory  of  the  luxurious  Sefavean 
monarch,  wiiich,  thoujjh  romance  and 
fable  have  conspired  to  invest  with  an 
undeserved  splendour,  yet  history  has 
handed  down  as  that  of  a  capricious 
and  blood-stained  tyrant.  Throuyrh- 
out  the  province  of  Mazanderan  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  nume- 
rous palaces  of  that  noble  dynasty ; 
hall  and  bower,  silent  and  tenantless  ; 
the  fountains  choked  and  dried  up  ; 
the  gardens  wild  and  negrlected  ;  and 
the  whole  presenting?  a  desolation  ten- 
fold more  affecting  tlian  the  desert  that 
human  hand  never  had  redeemed  from 
its  barrenness. 

And  now,  having  accompanied  our 
author  through  his  tour,  we  feel  con- 
fident that  we  have  fairly  redeemed  our 
pledge,  and  proved  to  our  readers,  that 
nowever  Colonel  Wilbraham  may  have 
fallen  short  of  our  expectations  in 
some    respects,   he    has   nevertheless 


atforded  us  no  small  pleasure  upon  the 
whole.  For  the  author  himself,  \vc 
can  assure  him,  that  our  discontent, 
which,  we  confess,  we  felt  strongly, 
and  expressed  freely,  arose  not  from 
any  positive  demerits  in  the  work,  but 
from  the  conviction  that,  while  he  pos- 
sessed uimsual  op])ortunities,  and  great 
facilities  of  informing  himself  on  sub- 
jects of  the  deepest  interest,  he  has 
sutTered  them  to  pass  without  availing 
himself  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nul)lic.  Had  we  a  less  high  opinion  uf 
his  talents  or  intelligence  than  a  peru- 
sal of  this  volume  leads  us  to  enter- 
tain, we  should  be  disposed  to  judge 
him  less  severely,  and  we  now  take  our 
leave  of  him,  with  the  hope  that  his 
long  residence  in  Persia  has  enabled 
him  to  collect  information  of  greater 
importance  than  that  which  he  has  in 
this  volume  given  to  the  public.  We 
trust,  some  future  occasion  may  bring 
Colonel  Wilbraham  again  before  us, 
when  we  shall  confidently  expect  him 
to  occupy  higher  ground,  and  command 
more  unqualiHed  approbation. 


HE   QUEEN',  THE   PARLIAMENT,   AND   THE   PEOPLE.* 


The  session  which  is  just  about  to 
close  may  be  called  the  do-nothing,  or 
the  lock-jawed  session  of  parliament. 
Parties  have  been  so  evenly  balanced, 
that  the  wretched  ministerial  faction 
have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the 
evil  which  they  meditated  ;  nor  have 
the  saving  measures  which  would,  no 
doubt,  have  resulted  from  the  ascen- 
dancy of  better  men,  been  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Conservatives;  because, 
although  the  Lords  are  with  them,  and 
the  country  is  with  them,  they  are  still 
in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  tlie  first  personage  in  the 
realm  has  manifested  [)artialities  and 
prejudices,  which  have,  for  a  season, 
dcl(frrc*d  a  consummation  most  devoutly 
to  bo  drsired  by  all  to  whom  the  well- 
being  of  the  empire  is  a  primary  ob- 
ject. 

We  believe  we  may  assert,  without 
contradiction,  that  every  succeeding 
day  is  adding  to  the  numbers  of  those 
who  range  under  the  banners  of  the 
Conservative    leaders ;    and    that   the 


faction  by  whom  the  institutions  of  the 
country  are  menaced,  are  experiencing 
daily  disappointment  and  humiliation  ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  smiles  of 
the  court,  and  a  profligate  abuse  of 
patronage,  in  the  worst  periods  of 
any  former  reigns  unexampled.  That 
we  here  but  speak  the  convictions  of 
ministers  themselves,  is  manifest  from 
the  dread  with  which  they  shrink  from 
the  experiment  of  a  dissolution.  Could 
they  hope  to  better  their  condition  by 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  such  an  appeal, 
no  doubt,  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
made  ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  their 
present  ignominious  position,  in  which 
the  very  "  abjects  shoot  out  their  lips 
against  them  unawares,"  can  be  to  them 
a  source  of  enjoyment.  No  ;  they  feel, 
poignantly,  the  scorn,  the  contumel?, 
the  grief,  the  indignation,  uf  which,  in 
their  blundering  helplessness,  for  one 
cause  or  another,  they  are  continually 
the  objects.  Even  salary  and  patron- 
age are  not  sufficient  to  sweeten  the 
bitter  messes  which  they  are  condemned 


*  An  Address  and  Remonstrauce  to  her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  on  the  imminent 
danger  and  perilous  consequences  of  her  Mnjeaty's  late  measures,  particularly  that  of 
liaving  committed  and  continuing  to  confide  the  Government  of  the  Empire  to  a 
Ministry  who  avow  they  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public.  By  a  Loyal 
ProtcsUmt  Subject.    Dublin :  Milliken  nnd  Son. 
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continually  to  eat,  so  as  to  enable  thera 
to  swallow  their  food  without  making 
wry  faces.  And  it  is  our  belief  that  some 
of  them,  at  least,  were  perfectly  sincere 
in  their  desire  to  sacriBce  the  advan- 
tages and  escape  from  the  responsibi- 
lities of  office,  when  the  bedchamber 
mancBuvres  frustrated  at  the  same  time 
their  intentions  and  the  wishes  of  the 
nation  ;  and  that  England  is  this  mo- 
ment doomed  to  feel  the  curse  of  pro- 
fligate incapacity  in  the  administration 
of  her  affairs,  only  because  a  court  in- 
trigue has  baffled  the  honesty  and  made 
sport  of  the  feelings  of  the  truly  able 
and  experienced  counsellors  who  were 
willing  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  suc- 
cour a  labouring  empire. 

Well,  it  is  something,  at  least,  that  the 
people  ofEngland  are  beginning  to  know 
and  to  understand  the  real  position  of  the 
country,  and  the  men  and  the  measures 
by  which  it  has  been  reduced  from  its 
once  proud  pre-eminence  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  second  or  third-rate  power 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
Brummagem  folk  will  soon  be  able  to 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  reform  bill.  The  men  by  whose 
contrivance  the  revolution  of  32  was 
effected,  knew,  well,  the  probable  result 
of  that  capsizing  of  the  constitution. 
Some  of  them  there  were  whose  judg- 
ments were  deceived ;  who  did  not 
anticipate  all  the  consequences  of  open- 
ing wide  the  flood-gates  of  democracy, 
and  swamping  the  intelligence  and  tlic 
wisdom,  by  the  ignorance,  the  pre- 
sumption, and  the  rashness  of  the  peo- 
ple. Wc  can  well  make  allowance  for 
the  block headism  of  Lord  Althorp, 
and  for  the  sanguine  temperament  of 
some  of  the  younger  members  of  Lord 
Grey*s  cabinet,  whose  ardent  imagina- 
tions were  dazzled  by  the  prospect 
which  so  unexpectedly  opened  upon 
them,  of  realising,  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, those  theories  of  liberal  constitu- 
tional government,  which,  from  their 
earliest  years,  they  had  entertained. 
But  the  older  members,  the  more 
veteran  politicians,  those  whose  expe- 
rience must  have  made  them  wide 
awake  to  the  dangers  of  revolutionary 
violence,  and  who  had  previously  made 
it  their  boast,  that  they  could  never  be 
betrayed  into  the  folly  of  exchanging 
their"  old  lamps  for  new  ones,*'*  were,we 
believe,  seduced  by  the  bait  of  office, 
to  lend  themselves  to  a  project,  respect- 
ing which  nothing  appeared  to  them 
certain  but  a  temporary  triumph  over 


their  political  opponents*  The  Whigs 
were  now  sure  of  getting  the  whip-hand 
of  the  Duke  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
As  emancipation  had  compelled  them 
to  relinquish  office,  so  the  reform  bill, 
it  was  thought,  must  perpetuate  their 
exclusion,  and  render  it  altogether  im- 
possible for  them  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration. 

Such  were  the  objects  which  were 
uppermost  in  their  minds,  and  respect- 
ing which  they  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  their  purpose.  Lord  Grey 
glutted  himself  aoa  his  followers  with 
official  spoils  to  an  extent  almost  un- 
exampled, or  for  which,  if  we  would 
And  any  example,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  Other  hungry  and  unprincipled 
place-hunters  also  had  their  reward. 
J3ut  England, 'what  has  the  gained  by 
the  changes  which  have  insured  the 
ascendancy  of  profligate  incapacity  in 
her  councils  ?  Let  our  domestic  tur- 
moils, our  colonial  distractions,  our 
humbled  position  amongst  European 
governments  answer  the  question. 
Let  the  flagrant  admission  implied  in 
that  infamous  minute  of  privy  council, 
for  which  the  present  abandoned  mi- 
nisters should  be  impeached,  namely, 
that  the  personal  comfort  of  the  sove- 
reign is  to  be  set  above  the  safety  of 
the  empire,  answer  the  question.  Let 
the  triumph  of  a  bedchamber  intrigue, 
which  has  made  this  once  favoured  and 
honoured  country  the  scorn  of  the 
world,  answer  the  question.  Let  the 
nefarious  education  project,  by  which 
the  church  has  been  outraged,  and  the 
almost  universal  wishes  of  the  British 
people  set  at  nought,  answer  the  Ques- 
tion. And  these  are  but  the  first-fruits 
of  that  measure  which  so  many  honest 
but  inexperienced  persons  regarded  as 
the  forerunner  of  halcyon  times  of  civil 
and  social  regeneration.  Why  do  we 
allude  to  this  ?  Is  it  because  we  now 
entertain  the  mad  project  of  reversing 
what  was  then  done  ?  No.  The  deed 
is  irrevocable.  Well  wc  know  that  it 
is  now  impossible  to  retrace  our  steps. 
If  there  were  no  safety  but  in  such  a 
coarse,  our  condition  were  indeed  de- 
plorable. Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
senators  who  in  concert  with  him  strug- 
gled in  vain  against  the  democratic 
madness  which  forced  on  the  perilous 
innovations,  were  amonn^st  the  first  and 
the  most  sincere  in  declaring  their  de- 
termination to  abide  by  the  constitu- 
tion in  its  altered  condition,  and  rally 
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whatevfir  of  support  could  he  gathered 
from  the  ranks  of  their  political  oppo- 
iienis,  in  order  to  make  a  resolute 
stand  ay;ainst  any  further  detcrioratitui. 
And  success  almost  heyond  whatcouhl 
be  expected  has  already  attended  their 
efforts  to  preserve  whatever  remains  of 
the  institutions  of  our  ancestors  which 
liave  made  England  the  envy  and  the 
admiration  of  surroundings  nations. 
Every  man  of  sense  and  of  honour, 
who  has  either  property  to  preserve  or 
character  to  lost?,  now  feels  that  unless 
a  stand  be  made  against  the  anarchists 
and  the  republicans,  who  only  regarded 
the  reform  bill  as  the  first  instalment 
of  their  revolutionary  demands,  there 
will  soon  remain  no  security  for  either 
constitutional  liberty  or  personal  safety. 
And  the  profligates  and  levellers  are 
themselves  constrained  to  admit,  that 
unless  they  can  effect  more  sweeping 
changes  than  have  as  yet  been  accom- 
plished, they  must  fail  of  attaining  the 
end  for  which  fraud  and  lying,  as  well 
as  intimidation  and  violence  have  been 
hitherto  so  shamelessly  practised.  The 
ballot,  universal  suffrage,  a  swamping 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  an  exclusion  of 
the  spiritual  peers  from  pailiament,  a 
repeal  of  the  law  of  primogeniture — 
these  constitute  a  few  of  the  heads  of 
those  ulterior  measures  which  lie  in  the 
vista  through  which  they  look  for  that 
political  millennium  which  is  the  object 
of  t hei r  hopes.  A  nd  those  by  whom  those 
wild  projects  are  renounced,  and  who 
feel  the  necessity  of  abiding  by  those 
landmarks  of  law  and  of  order,  beyond 
which  popular  violence  may  not  safely 
be  permitted  to  pass,  are  btigmatised 
by  the  name  of  ^'JiiialUi/  men,**  or  men 
who  are  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of 
snp])osing  that  there  is  either  a  "  set- 
tled habitation''  or  u  "  quiet  resting- 
l)lace"  under  a  predominantly  democra- 
tic constitution. 

The  contest  now,  therefore,  is  be- 
tween the  finalists  and  the  anti-finalists. 
Under  the  former  denomination  are 
ranged  nil  the  Conservative  party,  and 
all  those  of  the  reformers  who  are 
sati>fi(?(l,  that  for  all  purposes  of  good 
pfoveriiment,  the  constitution  i.o,  at 
present,  democratic  enough.  Under 
the  latter  are  to  be  fouml  the  discon- 
tent (mI,  the  nitdevoleiit,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  unprincipled  of  every  class,  who 
hute  the  monarchy,  detest  the  church, 
abhor  the  aristocracy ;  and  who  arc 
resolved  to  consider  nothing  gained, 
until  the  swinish  multitude  have  trod- 
den to  the  dust  the  proudest  distinc<* 


tions  of  society,  and  the  most  sacred 
and  venerable  of  our  institutions. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  ominous  of 
the  signs  of  the  times  at  the  present 
ciuijiui'jiure  is,  that  this  last-mentioned 
faction  enjoys  the  favour  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sovereign.  Our  youthful 
Queen  has  been  deceived  into  the  be- 
lief that  they  arc  her  best  friends.  By 
dexterous  ilatter3%  they  have  contrived 
to  impose  upon  her  unsuspecting  cre- 
dulity ;  and  even  to  persuade  her  that 
the  men  by  whom  alone  her  throne  can 
be  preserved,  arc  enemies  to  her  crown 
and  dignity,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
admitted  to  her  councils  without  a  sa- 
crifice on  her  part,  which  she  is  not 
called  upon  to  bear.  No  one  now  denies, 
that  the  present  wretched  ministers, 
by  whom  the  empire  has  been  brought 
into  so  great  perd,  hold  their  office  by 
the  tenure  of  court  favour  alone,  and 
in  deBance  of  the  indignantly  expressed 
opinion  of  the  people.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  new  order  of  things.  The 
crown  is  in  a  false  position.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  monarchy  is  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  revolution.  Let  no 
one,  therefore,  suppose  that  infinite 
mischief  may  not  at  present  be  done  bj 
even  the  most  contemptible  of  men  ; 
or  that  those  who  are  powerless  for 
good,  may  not  be  most  powerful  for 
evil.  The  truth  is,  that  the  vantage- 
ground  which  the  present  wretched  mi- 
nisters and  their  profligate  partisans 
occupy,  is  more  than  a  compensation 
for  the  almost  universal  execration  with 
which  they  are  regarded.  They  have 
now  had  considerable  experience  in 
public  affairs,  and  they  know  well  how 
the  immense  machinery  of  patronage 
and  influence  which  is  at  their  disposal, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  may  be  em- 
ployed for  eflectuating,  by  little  and 
little,  all  their  nefarious  objects.  That 
they  are  resolved  to  stick  at  nothing  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  is 
clear,  from  the  mad  pertinacity  with 
which  they  have  adhered  to  their  edu- 
cation project,  in  dcflance  of  public 
opinion,  most  loudly  and  indignantly 
expressed,  to  \^hich,  it  may  be  tiuly 
said,  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  did  no  more  than  give  a  consti- 
tutional utterance.  Let  no  man,  there- 
fore, diceivo  himself  by  supposing  that, 
in  their  contempt  and  their  infamy, 
they  may  be  re^rdcd  as  harmless. 
No  such  thing.  They  are  as  formidable 
from  their  position  as  they  arc  person- 
ally insii>:niticant.  Yea,  the  very  tcora 
and  loathing  of  which  they  are  con* 
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sck>u9,  and  the  political  annihilation, 
which  they  well  know  would  be  the 
consequence  of  their  ejection  from 
power,  are  the  stimulants  which  drive 
them  to  those  desperate  expedients  to 
which  no  sane  men  could  have  recourse 
but  under  the  influence  of  a  despairing 
and  an  almost  phrenetic  exasperation. 
Let  the  nation,  therefore,  be  prepared 
to  see  all  the  resources  of  the  monarchy 
employed  for  its  own  undoing.  Enjjr- 
land  is,  this  moment,  without  any  effi- 
cient government.  Those  who  occupy 
the  places  of  a  ministry,  are  incapable 
either  of  advancing  the  public  weal,  or 
of  carrying  those  legislative  measures 
by  which  it  might  be  seriously  endan- 
gered* They  are,  in  fact,  wholly  intent 
upon  the  means  of  seeuring  themselves 
in  power,  and  they  care  not  to  what 
expedients  they  may  have  recourse,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  and  multi- 
plying the  number  of  their  adherents  ; 
and  desperate  and  apparently  hopeless 
as  is  the  condition  to  which  they  have 
been  reduced,  it  will  cost  them  a  hard 
struggle,  with  the  means  still  at  their 
disposal,  before  they  gratify  the  wishes 
of  the  nation  by  retiring  from  the  pub- 
lic councils.  Let,  therefore,  the  nation  ' 
be  up  and  doing  in  the  great  contest 
which  is  now  going  on,  and  in  which  is 
involved  neither  more  nor  less  than 
national  ruin,  or  national  safety.  Let 
the  registries  be  diligently  attended  to. 
Let  nothing  be  left  undone  which  may 
enable  the  public  to  form  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  their  present  rulers,  and 
afford  them  an  insight  into  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  suffering  tnem 
any  longer  to  hold  the  reins  of  power. 
Let  sound  principle  be  disseminated, 
by  which  plain  and  honest  men  may  be 
instructed  in  their  public  duties,  and 
made  to  feel  the  neavy  responsibi- 
lity which  rests  upon  them,  as  the  de- 
positories of  political  power.  Let  this 
be  done  wisely  and  sedulously,  and  we 
will  answer  for  the  resulL  The  country 
will  be  taken  out  of  its  difficulties. 
Tranquillity  and  prosperity  will  visit  us 
again.  Let  these  precautionary  mea- 
sures be  neglected,  and  not  all  the  con- 
tempt and  execration  with  which  her 
majesty's  ministers  are  at  present  re- 
garded, can  prevent  them  working  our 
signal  ruin. 

We  have  said  that  the  present  con- 
test is  between  the  finalists  and  the 
anti-finalists  ;  but  it  would  be  wrong 
so  to  define  the  parties  who  are  at  this 
moment  at  issue  respecting  all  that 
we  hold  most  dear.    The  real  parties 


are,  the  religious  and  the  irreligious,  or 
the  aiiti-religious,  portions  of  the  peo- 
ple. Our  readers  will  bear  us  witness, 
that  when  the  revolution  of  '32  was 
accomplished,  we  did  not  even  then 
despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  country  ; 
and  they  will  also  hold  in  mind  that 
our  hopes  of  ultimate  deliverance  from 
democratic  tyranny  were  founded  upon 
our  conviction  of  the  beneficial  effects 
which  must  have  been  produced  upon 
the  characters  of  Englishmen  by  being 
a  Bible-reading  and  a  Gospel-hearing 
people  for  three  hundred  years.  This 
It  was  which  constituted  the  specific 
difference  between  them  and  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  from  which  we  argued 
that  there  would  be  a  restraining  and 
modifying  principle  at  work  in  the  one 
case,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
other;  and  the  absence  of  which  it 
was  that  caused  almost  all  the  crime 
and  all  the  misery  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. Nor  have  we  been  disap- 
pointed. Nobly,  already,  have  the 
religious  people  of  England  manifested 
their  worthiness  of  free  institutions,  by 
discriminating  between  the  liberty  and 
the  licentiousness  of  the  people  ;  and 
on  the  late  occasion,  when  a  disposition 
betrayed  itself  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  to  pollute,  by  a  lati- 
tudinarian  education  grant,  the  well- 
spring  of  the  nation's  moral  life,  the 
project  has  been  met  by  a  burst  of  exe- 
cration by  which  any  but  the  present 
desperate  men  would  have  been 
daunted. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  heart 
of  the  nation  is  sound.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  has  arrested  the  progress 
of  revolution.  It  is,  however,  right 
to  add,  that  if  we  would  be  finally  saved, 
much  must  be  done  to  increase  and 
to  multiply  the  means  of  spiritual  in- 
struction, that  the  people  may  not  be 
left  without  an  internal  preservative 
against  the  contagion  of  those  pestilent 
doctrines  which  are  disseminated  with 
such  malevolent  eagerness  by  the  arch- 
propagators  of  infidelity  and  sedition. 
What  is  the  sum  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  put  the  church  into  a  state 
of  efficiency  which  might  enable  it  to 
act  upon  the  whole  of  our  population, 
compared  with  the  blessed  effects,  even 
humanly  considered,  of  which  such  an 
expenditure  must  be  productive  ?  The 
state  has  sinned  too  long  in  neglecting 
this  its  bounden  duty  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  a  spread  of 'profli* 
gacy  and  infidelity  which  it  is  frightful 
to  contcmphite :  especially  in  the  vici- 
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nity  of  the  large  manufacturinn^  dis- 
tricts, which  furnish  iiuiliunccs  for  the 
pestilent  ugitators,  who  have  tlicir  own 
cuds  to  serve  in  avuilinjj  themselves 
of  i)()|)ular  ignorance  and  discontent,  to 
di>tiirb  the  settled  relations  of  society, 
and  cause  the  overthrow  of  the  most 
ancient  and  veneral)le  of  our  institu- 
tions. Let  an  inquiry  be  made  into 
the  number  of  church-going  men  who 
belong  to  the  Cliartist?,  by  whom  Bir- 
mingham, within  the  last  few  days,  has 
been  reduced  to  a  condition  worse  than 
that  of  any  city  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ever  saw  taken  by  storm, 
and  it  will  be  found  how  very  small  the 
proporrum  is  to  the  whole  mass  ;  nor 
is  it  [)ostsible  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
that  if  the  church  had  been  well  and 
wisely  administered,  and  enabled  to  keep 
l)ace  with  thegrowing  population,  an  in- 
lluence  for  good  would  have  gone  forth 
by  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  emissa- 
ries of  sedition  would  have  been  couii- 
t(Tact«Hl. 

l?ut  that  is  just  the  course  which  it 
would  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
sent ministers  to  |)ur9ue.  The  good 
and  the  wise  arc  against  them  ;  and  it 
would  not,  therefore,  answer  their  pur- 
j)ose  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
good  and  the  wise.  No.  They  must 
by  all  means  ratify  their  alliance  with 
the  political  dissenters,  (by  whom  alone, 
in  conjunction  with  O'Connell  and  the 
Iri^h  priests,  they  have  hitherto  been 
enabled  to  defy  the  moral  indignation 
of  the  peoj)ie  of  England,)  by  lending 
themselves  to  a  project  which,  while  it 
ciii)ples  and  disparages  the  church, 
introduces  a  taint  of  latitudinarianism 
and  infidelity  into  the  education  of  the 
peo])le. 

\\'e  have  before  us  a  tract,  entitled 
"  An  Adtlress  and  Remonstrance  to 
her  Maj(;sty  the  Queen,  on  the  immi- 
nent danger  and  ])erilous  consequences 
of  her  ^lajesty's  late  measures,  parti- 
cularly that  of  having  committed,  and 
e(tntiiiuing  to  commit,  the  government 
of  liie  enquire  to  a  ministry  who  avow 
that  they  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  public  ;"  and  we  can  truly  say  that 
we  have  ])erused  it  with  deep  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  obviously  the  production 
of  a  most  able  man,  of  well-stored 
mind  and  mature  experience,  and  may 
be  most  advantageously  studied  by  any 
one  who  desires  fully  to  understand 
the  ])re«fnt  nio^t  amunalous  position  of 
tiie  IJiitish  empiie.  The  writer  handles 
his  topics  with  the  fearless  spirit  of  one 
to  whom  truth  is  paramount  to  all  other 


considerations,  and  uses  towards  bis 
royal  mistress  a  tone  of  bold  and 
honest  expostulation,  which,  were  it 
permitted  to  reach  her  ear,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  awaken  her  to  her  own 
and  her  country*8  danger. 

"  It  is  in  this  hope  only  that  I  commit 
to  paper  the  few  following  observations 
ou  matters  which  it  most  nearly  concerns 
your  Majesty  to  make  the  daily  and 
nifi^htly  occupation  of  your  thoughts. 
They  may  not  be  so  pleasant  to  you  as 
the  chuckling  mirth  of  your  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  or  the  fawning  frivolity 
of  the  Irish  ex- Viceroy  ;  but  be  assured 
they  will,  if  they  reach  you,  and  be  suf- 
fered to  produce  their  intended  and  na- 
tural effect,  afford  more  substantial 
"comfort"  to  your  coming  years  than 
the  gossip,  the  intrigue,  or  the  slanders 
on  Tory  statesmen,  administered  by  any 
or  all  of  the  accomplished  corps  of  your 
bedchamber." 

The  new  education  project  is  that 
against  which  the  writer  chiefly  direrts 
his  attack  ;  and  he  shows,  to  our  minds, 
with  great  force  and  clearness,  that  the 
coronation  oath  should  have  inter- 
posed an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
introduction  of  a  scheme,  which,  under 
the  pretext  of  liberality,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  covert  attack  upon 
the  national  religion. 

**  The  alleged  object  of  the  measure  is 
to  establish  a  plan  of  general  education  for 
youth  of  all  religious  persuasions,  without 
reference  or  preference  to  any  particular 
religious  description.  And  this  education 
is  to  be  provided  by  the  public  purse. 

**  Now,  there  are  some  things  upon 
which  all  parties  agree — upon  which  even 
your  bedchamber  ladies  could  give  you 
safe  counsel ;  without  reference  even  to 
the  learned  Marchioness  of  Norman  by ! 

'*  1st.  That  all  sound  education  implies 
or  comprehends  religious  instruction. 

"  2d.  That  religious  instruction  is  pro- 
perly to  be  taught  or  given  by  the  clergy  of 
the  church  to  which  the  pupil  belongs. 

'<  3d.  That  by  the  plan  proposed,  or  in 
contemplation,  religious  instruction,  as  well 
as  literary,  shall  be  provided  for  the  pupils 
to  be  educated  by  this  ministerial  measure. 

*'  4th.  That  the  religious  instruction 
thus  given  by  the  dergy  of  each  religious 
denomination,  as  well  as  the  respective 
secular  masters,  shall  be  remunerated  out 
of  the  public  fund.  If  it  were  not  so,  the 
project  as  to  education  must  fail  in  the 
outset. 

«  It  follows  from  these  admitted  facts. 
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that  there  must  in  effect  be,  under  this 
novel  project,  as  many  religious  establish- 
ments as  there  are  creeds  acknowledged 
by,  or  as  there  may  be  persons  of  different 
religious  denominations  educated  in,  the 
schools  under  this  newly-devised  mode  of 
giving  religious  information  ;  for,  what  is 
a  religious  establishment  but  the  payment 
by  the  state  of  religious  teachers  for  the 
public  teaching  of  either  the  adults  or  the 
youth  of  such  particular  denomination? 
And  here  it  is  distinctly  admitted  that  the 
clergy  or  teachers  of  all  denominations  in 
those  projected  schools  must  be  paid  for 
their  services — their  religious  services! 
Under  this  system,  therefore,  no  matter 
what  the  creed  may  be,  or  by  whom  the 
clergy  may  be  chosen,  if  they  be  admitted 
to  teach,  and  be  paid  by  the  public  for 
teaching,  in  the  necessary  matter  of  reli- 
gion, they  are,  ipso  facto,  on  a  religious 
establishment,  pro  tanto,  of  the  empire. 
If  the  teaching  clergy  are  not  to  be  paid 
for  religious  instruction,  then  as  to  such 
religious  instruction  it  is  a  bubble — a  fal- 
lacy— as  undoubtedly  no  clergy  will  devote 
their  time  thus  for  nothing :  if  ever  the 
maxim  were  true  that  <no  money,  no 
paternoster,'  this  is  that  case. 

«  How  many  hundred  denominations 
and  sub-denominations  may  thus  be  led 
eventually  to  offer  themselves,  it  is,  a 
priori,  impossible  to  say;  but  whoever 
they  may  be,  this  at  least  is  indisputable, 
that  this  measure  affords  a  premium — a 
stimulus — to  the  interminable  multiplica- 
tion of  sects!  Among  them  must  be 
reckoned,  not  merely  the  acknowledged 
and  various  respectable  Dissenting  con- 
gregations aud  Christian  sects  of  every 
denomination,  but  even  the  ridiculously 
absurd  and  impious  disciples  of  Mrs. 
Johanna  Southcote  herself,  if  they  seek 
education,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Judaism  too  must 
or  may  be  established ;  nay,  synagogues 
prepared  for  that  worship.  Why  not  Pa- 
ganism itself,  under  the  restored  dominion 
of  the  classical  deities,  whose  thrones  we 
were  taught  to  believe  had  been  everted 
by  the  religion  of  Christ !  but  which  we 
have  historical  evidence  to  prove  were  re- 
established by  more  than  one  or  two  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  though  they  again 
fell — perhaps  to  be  now  again  raised  by 
your  Majesty's  liberal  whig  cabinet ! 

*<  Laying  aside  for  the  present  the  ob- 
vious mischief  and  incongruity  of  having 
Popery,  Protestantism,  and  all  religions 
equally  taught  and  promoted  in  the  same 
schools,  and  under  the  same  establishment, 
can  yourMajesty  overlook  the  danger  of  thus 
establishing  Popery  and  its  gross  supersti- 
tions, its  hatred  to  England,  to  its  religion, 
and  its  liberties — none  of  which  could,  or 
ever  can,  subsist  with  the  usurping,  the 


intolerant,  the  persecuting,  and  enslaving 
temper  of  the  Popish  priesthood  and  doc- 
trines ?  Are  we  to  have,  not  only  Popery 
spreading,  as  it  now  does,  so  rapidly,  by 
the  agency  of  monks  and  friars  of  every 
name  and  hue ;  but  are  we  to  have  an 
hut-bed  for  it,  of  orthodox  temperature,  in 
every  parish — maintained  at  the  public 
expense  of  the  empire — to  cherish,  and 
cultivate,  and  sublimate  its  deadly  malice 
against  the  free  institutions  of  Protestant 
England !  to  foment  its  inherent  and 
never-dying  treason  against  the  Protestant 
people,  who  abhor  its  deceits,  and  against 
a  Protestant  sovereign,  who  is  sworn  to 
maintain  the  adverse  Protestant  faith  !*' 

This  is  sound,  constitutional  lan- 
guage ;  and  her  Majesty  will  yet  find 
(may  she  do  so  before  it  is  too  late,) 
that  one  such  counsellor  is  more  w^orthy 
of  confidence  than  all  her  bedchamber 
advisers.  Nor  is  this  writer  less  plain, 
or  less  forcible,  in  the  following  stric- 
tures upon  the  cabinet  juggle,  by  which 
the  nation  was  tantalized  by  a  prospect 
of  good  government,  which  ended  so 
strangely  in  mockery  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

**  I  begin  by  recalling  your  attention  to 
that  first  constitutional  maxim,  viz.  :— 
<  That  the  sovereign  of  this  free  nation  is 
placed  in.  that  high  station,  not  that  his 
particular  interests,  or  his  peculiar  comforts 
or  pleasures,  should  be  promoted  or  se- 
cured, but  those  of  the  public  ;'  and  that, 
therefore,  on  the  plainest  principle  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  the  petty,  per- 
sonal, perhaps  imaginary  conveniences  or 
comforts  of  the  prince  should  never  in  the 
mind  of  an  honest  sovereign  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  a  great  public  evil  to  the 
community.  Let  me,  then,  compare  this 
maxim  with  recent  events,  in  which  your 
Majesty  has  borne  so  very  important  a 
part,  and  one  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
cannot  upon  recollection  afford  any  plea- 
sure either  to  your  Majesty's  friends  or  to 
yourself.  Let  me,  therefore,  but  shortly 
abstract  the  incidents  of  the  two  unfortu- 
nate days  in  which  your  Majesty,  either 
hastily  of  your  own  motion,  or  by  the 
advice  of  your  confidants,  no  friends  to  our 
country  or  to  you,  accepted  the  voluntary 
resignation  of  one  set  of  ministers  because 
they  had  lost,  (and  avowed  it,)  the  confi- 
dence of  your  subjects — and  called  other 
statesmen  to  your  confidence,  empowering 
them  to  select  a  ministry  for  you,  but  whom 
afterwards,  and  within  the  course  of  one 
natural  day,  you  dismissed,  and  imme- 
diately recalled  to  your  councils  the  abdi- 
cating ministers — of  course  to  govern 
WITHOUT  the  confidence  of  your  subjects  1 
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and,  therefore,  destitute  of  that  indispen- 
sable (lualilioatioii,  without  wliich  the  busi- 
ness of  a  free  state  cannot  be  carried  on 
witii  safety  to  prince  or  people,  or  with 
utility  and  credit  to  themselves. 

*♦  Whence  arose  this  unaccountable  and 
mysterious  conduct  ?     The  real  secret  of 
the  transaction — the  vis  matrix — may  be 
unknown — but  enough  is  known  to  ai^sure 
us  that  your  Majesty's  case  has  been  rested 
upon  the  fact — that  the  Mini-ters  who  had 
the  confidence  of  the  country  were  dis- 
missed by  your  Majesty — and  those  who 
confessed    they     had    lost    that    confi- 
dence   were    re-appointed,    because    the 
ministers  whom  you   had  consulted  when 
their  predecessors   had  resigned  on  that 
occasion  ventured  to  state,  that  they  could 
not  be  answerable  in  your  Majesty's  trtead 
to  the  country  for  the  exercise  of  their 
ministerial  power,  unless  they  had  the  ge- 
neral power   of   choice  of  the  servants, 
who  were  to  act  as  officials  in  the  other 
places  held  under  your  Majesty,  and  in 
whom  they  conceived  they  should   have 
confidence'.     RiJlher  than  submit  to  this 
most  reasonable  condition,  your  Majesty 
instantly  dismissed    those  new  minister?, 
because  you  feared,  or  you  felt  you  would 
be  deprived  of  the  comfort  and  society  of 
some  ladies  of  your  housejicld  1  and  you 
forthwith  persuade,  or  are  persuaded  by, 
the  ministers  who  had  resigned  because 
they  could  not  govern  without  public  con- 
fidence, which  they  h^id  lost,  to  resume 
their   high   offices,  and    govern   as  they 
might   in    defiance    of  public    opinion ! 
Thus  the  Queen  of  England  weighed  in 
one  scale  the  private  comfort  affijrded  by 
one  or  two  of  her  domestics,  and  in  the 
other  the  confidence  of  her  subjects,  and 
of  an  empire,  in  her  Majesty's  government ! 
In  her  sound  judgment,  the  private  comfort 
of  the  Queen,  in  the  company  of  her  do- 
mestics, outweighed  a  popular,  able,  and 
wi^e  cabinet,  and  upthrew  the  beam  with 
the  sudtienly  chosen,  and  as  suddeidy  dis- 
missed minis.ters !     Here  then  your  Ma- 
jesty has  demonstrated  to  your  subjects — 
Ut,  Tliat  you  assume  upon  yourself  the 
novel,  uncon'«titulioual,  and  njost  perilous 
task  of  ruUng  the  Briti>h  empire  by  mi- 
nisters   repudiated  and  disowned   by  the 
public  !      You  do  still  more — you  willingly 
become    responsible    to    the   empire   for 
placing  the  peace,  saffty,  and  well-being 
of  the  public  in  men  whoconfr^s  they  are 
unable  to  discharge  these  awful  duties  be- 
cause they  are  destitute  of  the  indispensable 
qualification    for    discharging   this    great 
duty — public  confidence  ! 

*'  2nd,  Vou  place  yourself  in  a  still 
more  invidious  position,  if  you  do  wot 
actually  incur  a  violation  of  the  first  great 
cardinal  maxim  of  the  coustitution,  by  sa- 


crificing or  deeply  endangering  the  public 
welfare,  to  secure  what  has  been  ludicrously 
called,  the  comfort  of  having  a  favourite 
servant  in  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber. 

«'  Royal  Lady ! — Into  what  a  perilous 
abybS  have  you  plunged  !  You  have,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  placed  yourself  io  op- 
position to  the  reasonable  wish  and  will  of 
the  British  people  !  For  what  ? — to  enjoy 
the  comfort  of  Lady  Normanby*«  8er\-ice 
as  a  bedchamber  attendant  I  Or  if  DOt  for 
that,  then  to  have  the  benefit  and  pleasure 
of  taking  counsel  with  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  during  four  years  of  his  administration 
of  Ireland  has  warred  equally  against  the 
Protestant  church,  the  Protestant  people, 
the  law,  nnd  the  peace  of  that  most  unfor- 
tunate island!  whose  official  conduct  is 
now  a  subject  of  solemn  inquiry  before  the 
second  branch  of  tlie  legislature,  and 
against  whom  is  charged,  by  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  the  loyal  and  Pro- 
testant people  of  Ireland,  the  concealment 
of  treasonable  conspiracies  existing  to  bis 
knowledge,  and  of  which,  if  he  shall  be 
found  guilty,  on  tlie  pending  inquiry,  his 
offence  will  be  treason,  or  misprision  of  it ! 
**  By  recalling  to  office  an  incapable 
ministry,  whose  incapability  to  govern  is 
admitted  by  themselves,  you  have  placed 
the  safety  of  the  empire  on  a  needle's 
point !  a  breath  may  be  destruction  I  Mea- 
sures futile,  impracticable,  unconstitutional, 
monstrous,  arc  forced  upon  the  public  by 
majorities  of  two,  obtained  by  the  perjury 
of  Papist  legislators  on  one  hand,  and  by 
lavish  corruption  of  places  and  honour  on 
the  other!  Such  is  at  present  the  result 
of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  sovereign  of  a 
free  people,  to  secure,  forsooth,  the  'com- 
fort '  or  the  *  counsel '  of  a  particular  female 
servant  in  a  queen's  bedchamber  r* 

We  have  no  doubt  that  every  care 
will  be  taken  to  exclude  from  the  eyes 
of  the  sovereign  these  plain  aud  lumest 
representations.  But  it  concerns 
the  nation  that  they  should  be  deeply 
pondered.  A  sentiment  of  loy- 
alty, proceeding,  we  think,  to  romantic 
extravagance,  has  hitherto  restrained 
the  Conservative  parly  from  giving 
that  indignant  expression  to  their  feel- 
in<rs  towards  the  minions  of  the  court, 
which  such  intriguers  and  parasites  de- 
serve. We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this. 
We  doubt  its  loyalty.  Forbearance 
upon  such  themes  is  akin  to  treusou. 
We  believe  that  it  has  been  referred  to, 
by  those  who  beleaguer  the  sovereign, 
us  a  proof  that  the  general  course  of 
her  government  is  not  distasteful  to  the 
bulk  of  her  people.  Is  she  to  be  suf* 
fcred  to  lie  under  this  delusion  ?     Wc 


itfj^.j  A  Memory  oj  jonnstotcn.  :(4d 

trust  the  great  org^ans  of  Conservative  they  do,  it  is  only  justice  to  her  Ma- 
sentiment  will  reconsider  tlieir  course  jesty  to  suppose  tliat  she  will  not  lon^ 
in  that  particular,  and  no  longer  ne-  continue  insensible  to  their  desires,  and 
gleet  any  constitutional  means  of  pre-  that  her  chamber-women  will  not  be 
senting,'  in  unmistakeable  characters,  suffered  to  oppose  any  further  obstacle 
to  the  eye  of  the  sovereign,  a  tran-  to  the  formation  of  an  honest  and  a 
script  of  the  mind  of  the  nation.     If  vigorous  administration. 


A   MEMORY   OP   JOHNSTOWN. — BT  S.  C.  HALL. 

r  Johnstown  Castle,  County  of  Wexford,  is  the  seat  of  Hamilton  Knox  Grofan  Morgan,  Esq.,  a 
"  Landlord  at  Home."3 

Mv  heart  is  with  thee,  Johnstown,  as  I  roam 

Through  scenes  where  beauty  greets  the  ear  and  eye. 
And  every  footstep  brings  me  nearer  home ; 

Still  do  I  think  of  thee  and  thine-r-and  sigh  I 
Sigh  o*er  the  proverb,  "  Happiness  fades  fast ;" 

Sigh  once  again  to  sit  beneath  thy  towers, 
And  find  how  quickly  joyous  Time  goes  by. 

And  count  my  ebbing  life  by  pleasant  hours. 

My  hcart«is  with  thee,  Johnstown — and  will  he, 

Roam  where  I  will — for  all  sweet  memories 
Of  what  is  great  and  good  are  linked  with  thee ; 

And  with  remembrance  of  thee,  love  will  rise. 
Grandeur  hath  laboured  in  thy  cause,  and  shows 

Wealth  fitly  spent  a  liberal  heart  and  hand. 
And  nought  is  humble,  save  the  minds  of  those 

Who  rule  thee — gentle  Magnates  of  the  land ! 

My  heart  is  with  thee,  Johnstown;  yet,  I  turn 

To  happier  themes  than  gorgeous  halls  and  towers  ; 
To  generous  acts  that  glow,  but  do  not  bum  ; 

To  gifts  that  fall  in  soft  and  dew-like  showers ; 
To  active  care,  and  zeal  that  lessens  woe, 

Bids  labour  thrive,  and  comfort  keep  the  home 
Of  him  who  toils  :  such  blessings  from  thee  flow. 

Flow  freely,  Johnstown,  from  thy  lofty  dome. 

My  heart  is  with  thee,  Johnstown  ;  for  thy  walls 

Contain  the  stores  that  grow  in  our  own  clime. 
No  foreign  fripperies  adorn  thy  halls ; 

No  foreign  helps,  to  kill  or  sicken  time. 
Are  sought  by  those  who  own  thee  ;  for,  at  home. 

They  find  their  pleasures  and  their  dearest  joys  ; 
While  others  vainly  squander  wealth,  and  roam. 

And  bid  a  thousand  work,  to  buy  their  toys ! 

My  heart  is  with  thee,  Johnstown ;  for  Fve  seen 

The  hands  that  give  thee  splendour  ;  those  who  toil, 
That  strength  and  taste  may  be  where  wealth  has  been, 

Were  born  around  thee — native  to  thy  soil. 
Fve  seen  their  children  crowding  to  the  schools 

Where  virtue  regulates  each  word  and  thought. 
And  "  love  your  neighbour"  is  the  golden  rule, 

Johnstown,  thy  noble  owners  learned  and  taught. 

My  heart  is  with  thee,  Johnstown  ;  and  I  pray 

Such  lords  of  those  who  toil,  may  be  less  few ; 
That  Ireland,  bountifully  dowered,  may  say, 

*'  See  what  my  patriot  sons  and  daughters  do  I** 
So  shall  her  natural  blessings  know  increase  ; 

So  shall  she  safely  proud  and  prosperous  be ; 
So  shall  she  triumph  with  internal  peace. 

And  be,  indeed,  all  *' glorious,  great,  and  frc«r 

Wood4ThBridge,  September,  1838. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICKS. 


NEW  MUSIC. 
•'  The  FalrlM*  Song,"  "  Sing  of  thoac  Days." 
We  are  glud  to  see  that  Dr.  Smith 
has  broiiirht  out  two  new  songrs,  and 
they  arc  such  as  bring  no  discredit  on 
the  a/rcadj/  hiirh  fame  of  the  talented 
composer.  One  of  them,  "  IVte  Fai^ 
rics  Su?ig"  is  just  sucli  a  one  as  we 
wouUl  expect  from  these  nioonlisrht 
revellers.  The  music  is  exceedingly 
liu:ht,  airy,  and  fairy-like,  and  admi- 
rably embodies  the  ideas  of  the  poetry 
to  which  it  has  been  adapted.  The 
accompaniment  is  very  good,  especially 
at  the  close  of  the  strain,  where  the 
composer  has  introduced  an  imitative 
accompaniment    of    faint  and   far-oflf 


music,  which  to  our  ear  £ecmed  so  ap- 
propriate, and  so  beautiful,  that  we  al- 
most fancied  ourselves  in  the  land  of 
**fairie*  itself  while  listening  to  it. 
the  other,  "  Sing  of  those  Days,''  is  a 
sweet  and  melancholy  strain,  full  of  the 
deepest  feeling  and  impression.  It  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  those  songs  whose 
music  sinks  into  the  heart,  and  lives 
there,  like  a  pleasant  memory  that  wc 
fear  to  lose.  Both  songs  must,  as  soon 
as  they  are  known,  become  universal 
favourites ;  and  we  should  be  paying 
a  poor  compliment  to  the  taste  of  our 
/air  pianistes,  should  we  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  they  will  be  so. 


Gertrude  and  Beatrice :  or,  the  Queon  of  Hun- 
gary.  An  Historic.il  Tragedy.  By  George  Ste- 
phens.   London,  Mitchell.    1839. 

TnK  publication  of  Mr.  Stephens's 
play  is  intended  as  an  appeal  from  the 
unfavorable  judgment  of  the  manager 
of  Covcnt-ararden,  to  whom  it  was  of- 
fered for  representation.  The  drama 
has  some  passages  of  great  beauty. 
We,  however,  affirm  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below,  with  costs, 

Adrian.  A  Tale  of  Italy,  in  three  Canto*.  With 
otJier  Poems.  By  Ilcury  Cook.  London,  Parker. 
1839. 

TnKSE  poems  are  written  by  a  very 
young  man,  whose  "  time  is,"  he  tells 
us,  "occupied  in  the  arduous  profes- 
sion of  a  painter."  They  contain 
many  passages  of  great  beauty.  In 
addition  to  the  leading  poem,  which 
is  the  l)est  in  the  volume,  it  contains 
descriptive  pieces,  entitled,  "  Morn- 
ing," "  Noon,"  and  "  Night,"  in  which 
the  flow  both  of  the  verse  and  thought 
reminds  us  not  un|)leasingly  of  that  class 
of  Wordsworth's  ])orms  which  he  calls 
"  Voluntaries."  The  *'Star  of  Destiny," 
an  ••  Ode  to  the  Queen,**  and  **  Lines 
on  the  Duchess  of  Wurtemburgh,"  are 
the  remaining  poems. 

Chronirli*  of  tho  Law  Offii'or*  of  Ireland  from  the 
Karlifst  I*i»riod  t'»  IIm*  Present  Time  By  Con- 
r-tuntino  J  Smvth,  B.A.,  of  Lincolu'tf.Inn.— . 
L(»n«ion:  Buttcrworth.    1839. 

Tins  is  a  very  convenient  and  useful 
compilation.  It  contains  accurate  lists 
of  the  chancellors,  keepers  of  the  great 
seal,  and  other  law  officers  of  Ireland, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third  to 
ourown  day.  The  list  of  appointments 
down  to  tiie  acces>ion  of  (Jeorgo  the 
Third  are  taken  from  Lodge's  list  of 


patent  offices,  printed  in  the  Liber 
Munerum  Publicorum  Hihernitz.  The 
Liher  Munerum  was  printed  at  the 
public  expense ;  but  few  copies  of  it, 
however,  have  been  issued  to  the  public, 
and  of  those  few  must  are  imperfect. 
The  copies  which  have  fewest  defi- 
ciencies, arc  that  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College.  Dublin,  and  that  pre- 
sented to  the  Dublin  Society  by  Mr. 
Justice  Crampton.  Great  service  is 
done  to  the  public  and  to  the  legal 
profession  by  Mr.  Smyth's  publication. 
An  appendix  gives  what  is  called 
"an  outline  of  the  legal  history  of  Ire- 
land from  the  time  of  the  English  settle- 
ment.*' This  is  a  judicious  abridgment 
of  Duhigg's  History  of  the  King's  Inns. 
Duhigg  was  a  faithworthy  but  feeble 
and  tedious  writer,  and  Mr.  Smyth*s 
abridgment  is  fur  more  readable  than 
the  corresponding  passages  of  the  work 
that  has  supplied  the  materials.  Re- 
ference to  every  part  of  Mr.  Smyth's 
book  is  rendered  eas}'  by  a  very  con- 
venient index.  The  book  is  one  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  every  one  at  all 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Ireland. 


The  Foreign  Montlily  Review  and  Contln«it«1 
Lit<>rarv  Journal.  Noii.  I.  and  1 1.— May  and 
Juno,  1839.  I^mdon :  Nutt,  Fle«Uttre«t; 
Dulau  &  Co.,  Sohf>-4quare.    1839. 

A  well  planned  and  well  executed 
work.  The  manly  and  impartial  tone 
in  which  its  authors  write  of  foreign 
works  is  calculated  to  impress  our 
French  and  German  brethren  with  a 
high  opinion  of  the  state  of  periodical 
criticism  in  England.  Hitherto  most 
of  the  English  writers  who  hare  gifen 
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us  accounts  of  the  continental  writers 
have  in  general  written  in  a  stvie  vitiated 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  writers 
whom  they  wished  to  introduce.  The 
authors  of  the  Foreign  Monthly  Review 
write  in  the  language  and  with  the  feel- 
ings of  Englishmen,  but  do  full  justice 
to  the  works  which  they  review.  In 
their  reviews  of  German  poetry,  ex- 
tracts, translated  into  unrhymed  verse, 
are  given  of  several  poems.  We  are 
far  from  sure  that  this  is  the  best 
way  of  representing  the  original.  In 
such  a  work  as  the  Foreign  Review 
professes  to  be,  and  is,  a  few  pages 
ought  now  and  then  be  given  to  the 
exhibition  of  poems  in  the  original  lan- 
guages. The  omission  of  this  is  some- 
times even  ludicrous — as,  for  instance, 
the  poems  of  Count  Platen  are  men- 
tioned as  chiefly  valuable  on  account 
of  their  metrical  structure.  "  He  was,** 
says  the  reviewer,  "  a  noble  metriker : 
hispoemsseemed  formed  forthe  express 
purpose  of  accommodating  themselves 
to  his  numbers,  and  in  his  best  odes  the 
accordance  was  wonderful ;  his  subject 
rose  and  fell  precisely  with  the  varia- 
tions of  his  metre."  And  after  some 
more  observations  of  the  same  kind, 
he  gives,  in  illustration,  the  following 
lines : — 

**  Ever  cleaTM  the  soul  onto  matter— Action 
Ib  the  world's  omnipotent  pulse,  and  therefore 
Often  tnnes  his  lays  to  doll  ears  the  lofty 
Lyrical  poet" 

Now,  surely,  whatever  be  the  merit  of 
versification  in  the  above  lines,  it  is 
the  translator's  not  the  author's.  To 
illustrate  such  positions  as  we  have 
quoted,  a  passage  of  the  original  should 
have  been  given, — no  translation  could 
have  supplied  its  place.  The  second 
number  of  the  Review  is  better  than 
the  first,  but  both  are  good  ;  and  even 
to  persons  whose  sources  of  enjoyment 
are  derived  more  from  English  than 
foreign  writers,  this  new  Review  is  far 
more  instructive  than  any  other  monthly 
publication  which  we  could  name. 

sir  John  Frolssart's  Chronlrlps  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  &c.  Johnes's  Translation,  a 
Sew  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
In  2  voIn.  gvo.  or  Ki  parts.  London :  William 
Smith,  Fleet-street.    1839. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress  of 
issuing  from  the  press,  we  refrained 
from  offering  any  observations  upon  it. 
Now,  however,  that  it  is  completed,  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  has 
in  no  respect  fallen  short  of  the  expec- 
tations we  had  formed  of  it.     The  last 


number,  in  particular,  is  exceedingly 
creditable  to  the  publisher,  and  besides 
being  enriched  with  a  memoir  of  the  Hfe 
of  the  chronicler,  together  with  an  essay 
and  criticism  on  his  writings,  from  the 
French  of  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  it  is 
adorned  with  a  beautifully  executed 
coloured  title-page,  in  imitation  of  the 
illuminated  titles  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

Of  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  speak  in 
commendation.  They  contain  the  his- 
tory of  a  period  extending  from  1 326 
to  1400,  and  comprehend  the  affairs  of 
England,  France,  Spain,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  occasional  notices  of  many  other 
countries.  The  author^s  extensive  tra- 
vel through  the  courts  of  Europe,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  palaces,  and  sometimes 
the  confidence  of  the  great,  gave  him 
opportunities  of  acquiring  extensive  in- 
formation which  his  inconceivable  dili- 
gence improved  to  the  utmost.  And 
though  the  charge  of  partiality  has  been 
often  reiterated  against  him,  we  think 
it  has  been  successfully  disproved, 
and  is  now  fully  exploded.  But  there 
is  another  light  in  which  we  love  to 
look  at  Froissart — a  light  in  which  he 
is  to  us  invaluable ;  we  mean  as  the 
knightly  poet  of  the  ancient  days  of 
chivalry — the  writer  of  facts  in  a  style 
so  animated  and  poetical,  that  they 
surpass  in  interest  the  fictions  of 
tale  or  drama.  Were  any  testimony 
to  his  merits  needed  to  be  adduced,  we 
could  have  no  higher  than  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  «*  Whoever," says  he,  "has 
taken  up  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart 
must  have  been  dull  indeed,  if  he  did 
not  find  himself  transported  back  to 
the  days  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers.  In 
truth  his  history  has  less  the  air  of  a 
narrative  than  of  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion. The  figures  live  and  move  be- 
fore us ;  we  not  only  know  what  they 
did,  but  learn  the  mode  and  process  of 
the  action,  and  the  very  words  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.'* 

Mr.  Johnes*s  translation  is  certainly 
upon  the  whole  preferable  to  that  of 
Lord  Berner*s  ;  besides  possessing  the 
advantage  of  a  more  modern  phrase- 
ology, whatever  important  differences 
arise  between  the  translators  or  the 
numerous  manuscripts  of  the  ori- 
ginal are  observed  upon  in  the  notes. 
We  have  only  further  to  remark,  that 
an  excellently  digested  index  completes 
the  value  of  the  work,  and  we  recom- 
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mend  it  with  great  confidence  to  every 
one  who  has  a  love,  not  only  for  the 
early  historical  records  of  his  country, 
but  for  the  romance  of  royal  achieve- 
ment and  deeds  of  knightly  valour. 
\Vc  n»joice  to  perceive  that  the  same 
publishers  are  now  bringing"  out  the 
Chronicles  of  Monstrclet,  in  a  style 
conformable  to  those  of  Froissart. 


The  Lovinju  Ballad  of  Lord  Bateman.  IIln»- 
trntpd  by  George  Cruikshank.  Tiit«  London. 
1839. 

We  are  undoubtedly  at  present  living 
in  a  lau^h-and-grow-fat  age  of  the 
world.  Byron  remarks  that  the  older 
one  grows  the  less  one  is  inclined  to 
scold,  and  the  more  to  laugh.  Perhaps 
this  is  true  of  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. Literature,  at  least,  is  nothing 
just  now,  if  not  laughable.  Quizzing 
is  the  order  of  the  day  :  scientific  as- 
sociations are  by  common  consent  voted 
humbugs,  and  men  of  learning  immiti- 
gable bores.  "  There  are  some  per- 
sons," says  Chesterfield,  **  who  are  al- 
ways on  the  grin  ;  they  cannot  speak 
without  laughing."     Latterly  those  said 

{>ersons  have  multiplied,  and  are  in 
ligh  request  :  he  who  grins  longest 
or  causes  most  grinning,  is  the  patron- 
ised of  society — is  he  to  whom  all 
others  "  stand  the  grin  ;**  and  whereas 
of  old  you  should  win  if  you  would 
laugh,  you  must  now  laugh  if  you 
would  win.  Our  inimitable  friend, 
George  Cruikshank,  is  fully  aware  of 
these  laughter-loving  propensities  in 
the  public,  and  caters  for  them  accord- 
ingly in  right  capital  style.  He  takes 
good  care  that  ij  we  are  pleased  and 
tickled,  we  shall  not  be  pleased  with 
a  feather  or  tickled  with  a  straw. 
Every  successive  effort  of  George  ap- 
pears to  our  wondering  eyes  to  surpass 
nis  last.  He  is  the  Thaumaturgus  of 
designers — an  etcher  unapproachable, 
and  sui  generis.  Look  at  the  hero  of 
the  song  himself  in  the  frontispiece— 
his  wild  Paganini-like  face  shows  you 
that  in  setting  out  to  wander  over  the 
world  he  goes  for  fun  and  the  romance 


of  the  thing  purely  ;  yet,  though  such 
an  Ariel  by  the  sea-side,  what  a  wo- 
begone  Pilgarlic  he  looks  chained  to 
that  tree  in  the  next  plate  !  Here  the 
difficulty  was  to  preserve  the  indivi- 
duality in  opposite  circumstances,  and 
triumphantly  has  the  artist  succeeded. 
The  "  proud  young  porter"  is  admi- 
rable :  his  pompous  step,  his  wand  of 
office,  that  self-consequential  phy- 
siognomy, and  the  air  with  which, 
even  while  kneeling  before  his  master, 
he  holds  back  his  head,  as  if  to  exem- 
plify Combe's  theory  of  the  effect  of 
self-esteem  on  the  bearing — all  com- 
bine to  form  a  personification  that 
would  alone  have  immortalised  our 
friend.  Then  the  demure  English 
bride — nothing  can  be  more  perfect 
than  her  downcast  look  and  deport- 
ment of  resignation  under  all  circum- 
stances :  she  was  resigned  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  she  is  equally  resigned  to  be 
trotted  home  to  her  mother's  again, 
unmarried.  We  do  not  forget  the  an- 
cient lady  herself,  nor  even  the  fat 
coachman  who  drives  her.  Every 
thing  in  this  charming  little  book,  in 
fact,  is  redolent  of  character.  If  there 
be  a  failure,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  Turk's 
"  ounly  darter,'*  to  whom,  we  think, 
George  has  communicated  a  somewhat 
masculine  and  inappropriate  expression 
of  countenance.  In  this  opinion,  at 
the  same  time,  we  may  blunder — very 
probably  we  do.  We  must  not  omit 
all  allusion  to  the  notes  at  the  end, 
which  are  highly  amusing,  and  remind 
us  of  Canning's  commentaries  on  his 
own  nursery  poem,  •*  The  Knave  of 
Hearts."  The  two-fold  warning  in  the 
preface  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
mystifying  character  of  the  entire 
ballad  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  humour 
even  in  the  aspect  of  the  music  find 
lithography.  Altogether  we  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  this  little  pro- 
duction as  one  of  the  happiest  fVttjn/'^f^ 
prits  of  the  season — if  not  of  the  age 
— and  extremely  cheap  at  thrice  the 
tride  demanded  for  it. 
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RODEN  S   COMMITTEE   ON    THE   STATE   OF   CRIME   IN   IRELAND. 


The  session,  like  a  wounded  snake, 
still  drags  its  weary  length  through 
the  month  of  August.  The  exhausted . 
members  have,  most  of  them,  betaken 
themselves  to  their  country  recreations, 
to  avoid  the  pestilence  of  the  dog  days 
in  London,  and  recruit  their  wasted 
energies ;  leaving  free  scope  to  the 
minisu^rs  and  their  cunning  and  pro- 
fligut<;  adherents,  to  hurry  forward 
those  measures  upon  M-hich,  from  the 
necessity  of  their  condition,  they  feel 
constrained  to  legislate,  but  which  they 
were  reluctant  to  submit  for  free  dis- 
cussion, as  long  as  the  opposition 
benches  were  filled  by  Conservative 
opponents.  Thus,  the  whole  stress 
and  business  of  the  session  has  been 
accumulated  upon  its  latter  end.  Bill 
after  bill,  with  an  accelerated  velocity, 
has  been  shot  into  the  house  of  lords, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
the  peers  in  their  deliberations,  and 
rendering  it  impossible  that  that  due 
consideration  should  be  bestowed  upon 
them  in  the  one  house,  which  was  re- 
fused them  in  the  other  ;  or,  of  exciting 
obloquy  against  that  august  assembly, 
by  provoking,  and  almost  necessitating, 
the  rejection  of  measures  which  were 
recommended  by  the  clamour  of  the 
Radicals,  and  the  adoption  of  which, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  was  necessary 
for  the  prolongation  of  their  existence. 
But  while  the  reformed  house  of 
commons  has  thus  been  damaging 
itself  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  honest 
and  enlightened  portion  of  the  public, 
the  bouse  of  lords  has  not  only  main- 
tained its  character  for  dignity  and 
wisdom,  but,  in  the  jiidtrment  of  all 
Vol.  XIV. 


sound  politicians,  risen  even  higher 
than  it  was  before.  There  the  errors 
and  the  crudities  of  the  bungling  or 
unprincipled  legislators  in  the  other 
assembly,  have  received  their  due  cor- 
rection ;  and  the  temper  with  which 
the  insolent  demeanour  of  their  would- 
be  censors  and  revilers  has  been  met, 
is  as  creditable  as  the  spirit  and  the 
wisdom  by  which  their  insolent  pre- 
tensions have  been  resisted.  Indeed 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  country 
now  looks  up  to  the  house  of  lords  as 
that  branch  of  the  legislature  without 
the  intervention  of  which  its  best  in- 
terests must  be  almost  hourly  exposed 
to  danger.  There  it  is  that  the  friends 
of  the  Church  of  Endand  see  the  only 
available  defence  of  the  Church  ;  there, 
the  friends  of  royalty,  the  only  available 
defence  of  our  monarchical  institutions. 
There  it  is  that  our  foreign  relations 
are  wisely  discussed  ;  there  it  is  that 
our  colonial  possessions  are  brought 
under  review,  with  statesman-like  sa- 
gacity ;  and  the  measures  indicated  by 
which  we  might  best  prevent  or  subdue 
rebellion,  or  dismemberment,  or  dis- 
organization. But  by  no  one  measure 
has  the  house  of  lords  entitled  itself  to 
national  confidence  and  respect,  more 
than  by  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  Lord  Roden's  motion,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land. That  committee  has  now  made 
its  report;  or,  rather,  published  the 
evidence  which  was  delivered  on  oath 
before  it ;  and,  without  a  word  of  com- 
ment, suffered  that  evidence  to  speak 
for  itself.  And  we  venture  to  say, 
that  d'lsclosures  more  seriously   com- 
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promising  the  character  of  an  executive 
never  were  made,  than  those  by  which 
Lord  Normanby  and  his  employers 
now  stand  impeached  for  the  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  the  government  of  Ire- 
land. 

Well  might  ihcj/  eschew  inquiry. 
Well  might  the  delinquents,  who  were 
already  convicted  in  their  own  con- 
sciences, deprecate  their  more  public 
conviction  by  anticipation.  Well  might 
they  endeavour  to  disparage,  by  cla- 
mour, that  process  of  judicial  inquiry 
by  which  light  must  be  let  in  upon 
their  misdeeds,  and  the  prodigious 
enormity  of  their  doings  in  this  dis- 
tracted country  be  exposed  to  the 
indignation  of  the  empire.  Fearful, 
indeed,  was  the  exposure  that  awaited 
them  ;  and  crushing  the  weight  of  the 
charges  under  which  they  must  have 
sunk,  if  guilt  itself  did  not,  now-a-days, 
throw  a  sort  of  infamous  protection 
around  convicted  delinquents. 

And,  first,  how  stands  the  state  of 
the  account,  as  between  Lord  Nor- 
manby and  the  landlords  of  Ireland  ? 
It  suited  the  purposes  of  O'Conneirs 
lord  lieutenant  to  represent  the  country 
as  prosperous  and  tranquil ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  felt  constrained  to  dis- 
regard the  repeated  memorials  of  the 
Tipperary  magistrates,  which  repre- 
sented that  part  of  Ireland  as  in  such 
a  state  of  disorder  as  to  require  not 
only  an  increase  of  vigour  in  the  ad- 
ministration, but  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  resources  of  the  law.  Mur- 
ders were  perpetrated  with  a  frequency 
and  an  impunity,  which  proved  the 
utter  inefficiency,  either  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  or  the  detection  of 
criminals,  of  the  law  as  it  at  present 
stands;  and  stronger  measures  were 
imperiously  required,  if  the  country 
was  not  to  be  abandoned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  miscreants  by  whom  it 
was  infested.  What  was  Lord  Nor- 
manby's  answer  to  this  ?  A  refusal 
to  comply  with  their  solicitations,  and 
an  insinuation,  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  the  condition  in  v^hich  they  were 
placed  was  chiefly  their  own  fault, 
and  that  if  they  had  been  as  attentive 
to  the  duties,  as  they  were  exact 
respecting  the  rights  of  property,  a 
yery  different  state  of  things  would 
prevail,  and  crimes  which  owed  their 
origin  to  misery,  caused  by  unfeeling 
landlords,  never  would  have  had  an  exis- 
tence. "  Property,"  says  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  "  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its 
rights  ;"  thereby  broadly  intimating  that 
the  neglect  of  the  one  it  was  which 


caused  the  violation  of  the  other.  It 
was,  in  fact,  in  other  words,  telling  the 
gentry  that  they  were  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  outrages  to  which  they 
were  exposed  ;  and  proclaiming,  to  the 
blood-stuincd  pleasantry,  with  the  voice 
of  one  having  authority,  that  the  present 
government  would  not  be  extreme  to 
mark  what  they  might  do  amiss,  so 
long  as  a  gentry,  so  justly  obnoxious 
to  vengeance,  were  the  only  sufferers 
from  the  system  of  terror  which  had 
hitherto  baffled  the  energy  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  law.  Such,  we  submit, 
is  the  unforced  interpretation  which 
every  man  of  common  sense  must  put 
upon  Lord  Normanby's  answer  to  the 
Tipperary  magistrates.  Such,  we  feel 
confident,  was  the  construction  put 
upon  it  by  every  ribbonman  in  Ireland. 
It  is  also  our  persuasion  that  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  England, 
yea,  a  larsre  and  an  influential  class  ciT 
the  English  proprietory,  were  thus  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  Irish  land- 
lords were  a  set  of  selfish  tyrants,  and 
that  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country 
was  chiefly  owing  to  their  unrelenting 
rigour  and  remorseless  rapacity.  But 
what  has  been  the  result  of  the  inquiry  ? 
Have  any  facts  transpired  which  would 
justify  such  a  representation?  No. 
On  tne  contrary,  it  has  been  proved, 
by  most  competent  and  unsuspicious 
witnesses,  that  the  Irish  landlords  have, 
of  late  years,  been  distinguished  for 
their  humanity  and  their  moderation. 
What  says  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Lord  Wharncliffe?  He  avert 
that  no  one  can  come  from  the  perusal 
of  the  evidence  without  being  con- 
vinced that,  **  notwithstanding  what  had 
been  said  of  them,  the  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  were  fully  alive  to  their  duty, 
and  ready  to  improve  their  estates, 
and  make  their  tenants  comfortable  s" 
and  that  **  there  was  no  (ruth  in.  the 
charge  that  they  made  ejectments  b^ 
wholesale,"  but,  on  the  contrar}',  "  that 
they  made  a  very  snaring  use  of  the 
power  of  ejectment.*  What  says  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  V  He  acknow- 
ledges, that  before  he  entered  into  the 
committee,  he  had  a  prejudice  against 
the  Irish  landlords,  and  thought  they 
required  to  be  reformed;  but,  by  at- 
tending the  committee,  and  reading 
every  line  of  the  evidence  which  he 
did  not  hear,  he  certainly  must  say  that 
he  was  convinced,  that  the  great  bodj 
of  the  Irish  landlords  were  most  anxious 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  well-being  of  their  tenants  and  la^ 
bourcrs."     In  fact,    no  attempt  was 
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made  to  sustain  an  opposite  case,  or  to 
afford  any  colour  of  justification  to  the 
atrocious  igsinuation  in  the  letter  by 
which  the  Irish  gentry  were  so  foully 
stigmatized,  and  which,  if  it  were  true, 
would  have  marked  them  as  worthy  of 
extirpation.  It  appears,  then,  that  they 
stand  clear  of  this  charge  ;  that  the 
author  of  it  did  not  even  attempt  to 

Eroduce  a  shadow  of  justification  for 
aving  preferred  it  And  what  fol- 
lows ?  That  he  stands  himself  charge- 
able with  having  had  recourse  to  false 
Eretences,  for  the  purpose  of  excusing 
is  abandonment  of  his  bounden  duty  ; 
that  duty  being,  the  more  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  law,  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  a  system 
of  noon-day  assassination  ;  and  those 
pretences  being,a  slanderous  vilification 
•  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whom 
the  unpunished  assassins  hud  marked 
out  for  vengeance!  They  call  upon 
him  to  protect  their  lives,  and  he 
answers  them  by  murdering  their  cha- 
racters ; — and  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
leaving  them  as  completely  bereft  of 
moral  respectability,  as  they  were 
destitute  of  legal  protection  or  redress ; 
of  outlawing  them  in  public  opinion ; 
while  the  wretched  who  rule  thecountry 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  defying  equally  the 
laws  of  God  and  of  man,  are  regarded 
with  sympathy  and  commiseration  I 
Thus  it  was  that  Lord  Normanby 
governed  Ireland  !  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  he  should  be  idolized  b^  the 
lawless  and  the  profligate  ?  Is  it  anj 
wonder  that  0*Connell  and  his  myrmi- 
dons should  have  rejoiced  under  his 
tutelary  protection  ?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  he  should  have  been  loathed  and 
scorned  by  men  of  a  different  stamp, 
who  could  not  easily  accommodate 
themselves  to  this  newly  -  invented 
mode  of  admini^t'ring  justice  ?  And 
how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the 
wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  the  reformed 
house  of  commons,  (we  pray  the  con- 
stituencies to  mark  this  welK)  who 
declared,  that  such  a  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  government  of  the  country 
was  entitled  to  their  warmest  approba- 
tion, and  that  any  deviation  from  it 
was  to  be  deprecated  as  a  calamity 
which  might  seriously  endanger  the 
security  of  the  empire  ? 

Well — such  has  been  the  verdict  of 
his  peers  upon  the  first  count  in  the 
indictment.  What  was  the  second,  and 
what  did  the  inquiry  prove  ?  We 
shall  see.  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  frequency  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  attention  of  the  government 


at  various  times  was  called  to  that 
system  of  treason  denominated  the 
Ribbon  conspiracy,  which  had  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  engaged  almost  the  entire  of 
the  rustic  population.  This  conspiracy 
was  represented  as  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic,  and  their  objects  were  va- 
riously described — as,  the  separation  of 
this  country  from  Great  Britain ;  the 
extirpation  of  Protestantism  ;  the 
wresting  of  the  forfeited  estates  from 
their  present  proprietors ;  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion ; — but  whatever  the  ultimate  de- 
sign of  the  contrivers  might  be,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  conspiracy  was  calcu- 
lated, amongst  an  ignorant  and  mercurial 
people,  to  poison  the  fountains  of  their 
allegiance,  to  keep  alive  amongst  them 
sectarian  and  political  rancour,  to 
encourage  dim  and  visionary  hopes  of 
national  regeneration  and  inaepen- 
dence,  which,  among  a  fondly  national 
and  imaginative  people,  were  not  the 
less  stimulating  because  they  were 
vague  and  driftless,  and  shrouded  in 
mystery ; — and  thus  to  generate  what 
may  be  called  a  shapeless  mass  of  ele- 
mental treason,  whicn  floated  like  a  fire- 
damp through  the  subterranean  regions 
of  society,  and  only  awaited  the  first 
spark,  to  make  its  destructive  energies 
terribly  apparent,  in  a  wide-spread  and 
almost  universal  ruin.  What  did  Lord 
Normanby  say  to  this  ?  He  laughed 
at  it — he  derided  it — he  denied  that 
any  such  conspiracy  had  any  existence. 
Let  us  now  hear  the  witnesses.  Miyor 
George  Warburton,  an  active  magis- 
trate, connected  with  the  constabulary 
for  two-and-twenty  years,  deposes  to 
the  existence  of  the  Kibbon  conspiracy 
in  Sligo,  Westmeath,  Meath,  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Galway,  Wicklow,  and  Tip- 
perary  :— 

«  He  thinks,  from  the  general  arrange- 
ment, and  the  great  ability  with  which  he 
considers  it  is  conducted,  it  must  have 
some  able  and  directing  head ;  but  neither 
the  place  where  that  head  ii,  nor  the  per- 
sons actually  directing,  have  yet  been 
discovered  by  any  authority,  although  it 
is  undoubtedly  general,  as  far  as  he  can 
collect,  and  increasing  of  late  years." 

«  He  never  knew  a  ProteatcaU  engaged 
in  Ur 


«  Major  Warburton  also  states,  that 
he  understands  the  members  of  the  society 
are  bound  to  give  Mse  evidence  in  a  court 
of  justice,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
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of  supporting  each  other  ;  and  that  per- 
Bon»  who  have  sufTered  from  outrages  will 
not  give  nn  account  of  them,  from  the 
appreliension  of  the  consequences  of  doing 
80.  Ill  a  subsequent  part  of  his  evidence 
he  further  states,  that  '  Ribhonism  is  a 
syatem  that  is  convertililc  for  any  objects 
which  may  htm-v  ;  that  the  people  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  organization  without 
defining  oljjects  to  them,  but  merely 
keeping  them  in  such  a  state  that  if  any 
occurrence  took  place  where  a  popular 
demonstration  wiis  desirable,  they  could 
bo  collected  immctliatcly,  from  the  organi- 
zation, to  make  a  show  upon  that  occa- 
sion ;'  that  *all  tlui  instructions  or  regu- 
lations tend  to  the  ol»ject  of  disaffection 
generally  ;'  and  •  that  the  system  is  more 
political  than  ai/rariun.' " 

Hill  Wilson  Rowan,  also  a  stipen- 
diary magistrate,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  acted  in  Claro,  Galway,  Water- 
ford,  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  West- 
meat  h,  swears — 

*«  That  he  feels  himself  competent  to 
give  information  upon  the  ribbon  conspi- 
racy,  which  information  has  been  derived 
chiefly  from  Rihbonraen  themselves  at 
different  times  and  places  ;  and  that  ho 
has  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  accu- 
racy of  that  information,  it  having  been 
given  partly  upon  oath  and  partly  by 
parole,  all '  the  individuals  having  ex- 
pres^(Ml  their  willingness  to  swear  to 
their  statements,  provided  their  names 
were  m»t  disdoseil ;  that  all  the  infor- 
mation he  has  received  is  to  the  effect 
that  t!u;  RihlKui  societies  are  governed  by 
a  central  society,  or  what  they  call  the 
Chief  Ribbon  Roard,  supposed  to  be  in 
J)uhlin." 

**  They  regulate,*'  he  says,  «*  all  kind 
of  local  concerns  as  they  please  ;  that 
the  system  appears  to  have  been  increasing 
very  much  of  late  years,  but  that  he  has 
not  known  any  thing  specific  upon  the 
snlijecl  till  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  tliat  chiefly  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath  ;  in  other  counties  he  has  known 
a  great  deal  of  crime  that  appeared  to  bo 
conducted  or  managed  l>y  secret  societies, 
but  that  he  has  not  been  aware  until 
lately  of  the  prt-cise  causes  or  modes  of 
operation.'  This  mo<le  Mr.  Rowan  pro- 
C(*eds  to  detail,  (his  testimony  having 
been  receive<l  l>y  him  from  members  of 
the  ribbon  conspiracy,  of  whoso  veracity 
lie  has  no  doubt,)  that  *  the  objects  of 
the  {irmcipal  board  appear  to  be  chiefly 
conn(*cted  with  increasing  the  numbers  of 
the  society  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
there  being  branches  of  it  in  England 
ami  Scotland  ;*  that  *  in  Ireland  the  cen- 
tral board  originate   the    passwords   and 


signs  and  tokens  by  which  they  are  knowB 
to^each  other,  and  also  the  oaths  or  vows 
by  whicii  they  are  bound  to  each  other ; 
they   communicate  those  passwords  and 
signs   to  the  different  branches   of    the 
country,  through  persons  conBdential  and 
members  of    the  society,    who  assemble 
in   Dublin  from  time  to  time  to  receive 
those  communications  ;    they   are   trans- 
mitted to  delegates  called  county  dele- 
gates, thence  to  baronial   delegates,  and 
they  communicate  them  to  the  parochial 
delegates   or  committee,    there    being  a 
parish    master   in  each   committee    who 
writes  them  out  for  the  different  memben 
of  the  parochial  society  respectively.'     In 
reply   to  the  question  *  whether  ho   can 
trace  the   crimes   affecting   life  and  pro- 
perty  in    Ireland  to  the  direct  orders  of 
any  society  ?'  Mr.  Rowan  answers    that 
*  he  can ;    that  is   to  say,    that   he    hat 
known  crimes  perpetrate<l  and  outrages* 
committed,  respecting  the  origin  of  which 
he  should  have  been  in  the  dark  if  mem- 
bers of  the  society  had  not  communicated 
to  him  the  fact,  that  it  was  by  members 
of  that   society  they    were    committed.* 
lie  also  states,  in  reply  to  several  ques- 
tions,   that   he  first   became   acquainted 
with  the  particulars  respecting  this  society 
when  examining  an  individual  upon  an- 
other subject,  whom  he  ascertained  to  be 
a  ribbonman,  who  expected  a  reward  for 
his  information  ;  that  his  information  has 
been  corroborated  by  others  of  the  same 
description,  to  the  number  of  seven   or 
eight,  in  no  degree  connected   with  the 
first  ;  and  although  they  were  not  aware 
of  what  each  or  any  of  the  others  had 
said,  the  informations  corroborated  each 
other,  and  there  could  have  been  no  col- 
lusion, as  they  belonged  to  and  were  ex- 
amined in  different  counties.     He  states 
they  all  appear  to  have  had  great  fear  of 
the  fact  of  their  giving  information  being 
divulged ;  that  no  temptation  would  in- 
duce them  to  give  it  if  they  thought  it 
would  be  so ;  and  they  make  a  special 
condition    that  the  names  of  the  parties 
shall    be    perfectly    confidential,    unless 
revealed   by  their    own    consent.     Mr. 
Rowan  then  states  that  '  he  has  seen  the 
passwords    of    the    society,    which    are 
changed  quarterly  ;  and  if  there  be  res- 
son  to  apprehend  that  they  have  been  dis- 
closed or  betrayed  by  any  member,  a  com- 
munication is  made  to  the  principal  board, 
from  the  district  in  which  the  apprehension 
arises,  and  the  board  is  assembled  to  au- 
thorise the  changing  of  the  words  ;*  that 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  passwords 
in  one  district  are  sufficient  to  ensure  a 
safe  passage  throughout  all  the  counties 
the  members  may  visit.     He  then   da- 
tails  the  manner  in  which  outrages  are 
planned  and  committed  under  the  local 
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Qutharities  of  the  district :  '  An  iodlri- 
dual  from  tlio  locality  whcro  on  outrage 
IB  to  tak<}  p^aco,  goet  to  x\n&  committee  or 
fftiirbh  matter  of  u  district  some  eight  or 
ten  or  twelve  milen  distant.  The  flrnt 
eight  or  ten  men  who  nre  for  duty  in 
thfit  diatrict  return  with  him  to  tho  ipot 
iiidiciited  by  him  ;  he  points  out  the 
indiviiluidft  and  keeps  himself  lu  the  back» 
grountj  whilfl  Iheothars  execute  his  pur- 
poses/ He  says  thatidthough  the  names 
nod  places  of  reside nco  of  tbe  pcrpetru- 
tors  of  these  outrages  haire  been  given 
him  in  some  cases  by  members  o(  the 
society,  few  persons  have  been  appre- 
hendtfd,  and  lor  this  reason  :  *  Persona 
committed  or  held  to  bull!  nre  now  entitled 
to  n  copy  of  tbe  informiitioii  aguinst 
them,  and  the  almost  invariable  result 
%1'ould  be  death  to  the  inform nnt  before 
the  time  of  trial,  or  he  would  be  bought 
>  off  and  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by  a 
eubscription.  Independently  of  the  (ear 
of  being  ro ordered)  there  is  also  an  ab* 
horrence  of  bciag  called  in  for  mors. — 
Tbe  first  imliviiJunl  wbo  conmiufiii'at«!id 
with  biro  respecting  rtbbonism  told  him, 
wlien  he  oflfured  him  his  own  terms  to 
come  forward,  that  the  Lord  LieutenanVs 
wmiih  would  not  tempt  him  to  do  *o,  for 
there  wait  not  a  branch  of  hU  famUy  that 
would  not  suffer  by  it, 

***He  has  never  had  any  information 
of  any  individual  of  rank,  property,  or 
extensive  influence  being  connected  with 
the  ribbon  society  directly ;  but  he  haA 
Ikad  it  inferred  or  iiisinuatcfd  by  several 
of  the  informants,  that  tbe  chief  design 
is  to  accumulate  as  large  a  body  as  pos- 
■ible  throughout  the  kingdom,  with  a 
conviction  that  arter  hnving  such  a 
force  organised,  they  will  And  it  very 
ca»y  to  procure  leaders  such  as  may  suit 
their  purposes  and  eflfect  their  objects; 
irhich  objects  are  tinequivocally  stated 
by  the  oath  he  \mil  seen,  and  corrobo* 
ration  of  every  Uibbonman  he  has  exa- 
mined, to  be  subverting  the  Prot*?6tftufc 
religion,  and  establishing  the  Catholic 
religion  in  its  stead,  the  greatest  pains 
being  ttdcen,  previously  to  tbe  admission 
of  a  member,  lu  ascortuin  whether  he 
has  any  "••ar  relative'  or  connexion  of  the 
Frotes'tjuit  faith,  lest  through  him  they 
might  be  betroycd;  to  overturn  tho  British 
goveiument  in  Ireland,  to  recover  the 
*  forteited  cstutes,  and,  wben  strong  enough, 
lo  establish  an  independent  mt^narchy  in 
Ireliuid  uitdera  Catholic  king.  There 
are  mmor  objects,  haviug  reference  to  a 
I  competition  f^r  land  and  the  regulation 
I  of  property ;'  and  *  one  part  of  their 
oath  is  to  biud  them  to  obey  their  leader 
at  two  hours'  notice,  without  any  re* 
ference  as  to  what  his  command  may  be, 
and  that  under  the  penalty  of  death/   Mr. 


Rowati  states  that  ho  *h«i  no  doubt  that 
this  society  excrta  itself  nt  a  general  elec- 
tion, and  that  the  statement  of  one  in- 
dividual Ribbon  man  to  him  was,  that  they 

were  resolved  to  have  the  county  of  . 

in  that  state  of  orj^anication  that  they 
would  be  able  to  chair  a  cabbage-stalk 
if  they  should  think  fit.  He  then  pro^ 
ceeds  to  give  instances  of  persons  being 
injured  or  threatened  with  injury  to  tlieir 
live*  and  properties,  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  tbe  tenure  of  Innd^  which 
he  has  been  informed  of  subsequently  by 
ribbon  men  ;  and  he  says  that  he  has  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  life  and  property 
are  more  insecure  iu  counties  where  this 
society  exists  than  in  others.  When 
asked  as  to  the  existence  of  faction  fights^ 
and  whether  the  ribbon  society  have  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  them,  hia  answer 
ia»  that  *  tbe  object  of  the  ribbon  society 
is  to  allay  the  feelings  which  create  the 
various  factions,  to  absorb  them  into 
one  body,  and  make  it  one  association 
throughout  Ireland,  instead  of  lighting 
with  each  other  iu  tho  way  they  have 
hitherto  done;  which  confederacy  they 
call  the  Religious  Liberty  System.*  He 
further  states  that  *  he  has  been  informed 
by  Roman  Catholic  constables  that  Rib- 
bon ism  had  been  denounced  by  the  priesta 
in  tho  chnpels,  but  that  ribbonmen  have 
told  him  that  that  i*  considered  svperfi- 
ciai  denunciation ;  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests  have  a  particular  object  in 
keeping  tbe  country  tranquil,  at  least  on 
the  surface  ;  but  that  when  they  wish  to 
obtain  vole?  at  elections  iu  favour  of  a 
particular  candidate,  they  af»ply  to  indi- 
viduals whom  they  know  tn  have  influ- 
ence with  the  class  of  which  Ribbonmen 
are  composed.*  In  reply  to  inquiries  why 
Hibhonmen  did  not  attend  to  the  injuno 
tions  of  their  priests,  and  abandon  thoeo 
societies,  he  states  that  Ribhonmeii  have 
answered,  *  Because  we  do  not  believe 
the  priests  are  sincere  in  their  denuncia- 
tion/ It  is  also  stated  by  Mr.  Rowan, 
that  •  there  is  a  great  anxiety  to  procure 
arms  in  tliat  society,  as  many  6re-arms  as 
possible  ;  that  large  quantities  are  sent 
ioto  the  country  from  JJublin,  and  at  par- 
ticular meetingij  each  individual  is  bound 
to  subscribe,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
arms  and  ammuoitii>n,  to  a  special  fund 
allocated  to  that  purpose.'  Jn  a  subee- 
qucnt  part  of  his  evidi-nrc,  I^lr,  Rowan 
frays,  that  a  statement  has  been  made  to 
him,  *  that  they  have  no  doubt  that  when 
the  time  comes  they  will  be  strong 
enough  to  eflVsct  their  objects,  ihey  will 
get  an  abundant  supply  of  arms  from 
America;  and  that  alt  the  recent  pat»' 
words  have  reference  to  ike  Canadian  re-- 
hellion^  or  to  the  prospect  of  an  embroil^ 
meut  with  America.' 
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««  Upon  the  nibjact  of  the*  iDcr«Me  of 
ribboniim,  h«  nyt,  that  <  it  bat  iocreaaed 
bitelj  to  a  Tery  alarmiDg  extent,  and  that 
he  should  nyt  that  within  a  year  and  a 
half,  in  the  conntiei  of  which  he  knows 
nny  thing,  it  has  doubled  itself;*  and  he 
afterwards  adds,  that  <  it  is  stated  to  hira 
to  prevail  to  some  extent  wherever  there 
la  a  Roman  Catholic  popnlation;*  and 
again,  that  *  a  good  many  among  the  per* 
•ons  recently  introduced,  within  six  or 
eight  months,  into  the  police,  are  ribbon- 
men/    Mr.  Rowan  also  states,  that  he 

*  has  received  every  assistance  from  the 
local  authorities  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
inquiries  by  order  of  the  government,  and 
from  the  government  itself,  and  money 
has  been  placed  in  the  .hands  of  certain 
parties  at  his  disposal*  Being  asked, 
whether  he  has  not  heard  much  from  in- 
formants which  he  himself  has  deemed 
improbable  and  ludicrous,  he  answers,  *  I 
have  not  I  think  that  an  organisation 
eo  rode,  and  yet  so  efficient  for  its  pnr- 

nS  carries  upon  its  face  something  ri- 
ous;  but  I  know,  from  its  effects, 
that  it  is  extremely  serious;*  and  he  adds, 

•  I  cannot  sav,  with  respect  to  all  the  de- 
tails of  all  the  circumstances  that  have 
fallen  under  my  knowledge,  that  there  is 
no  part  of  it  which  appears  improbable ; 
but  I  can  state,  with  perfect  confidence, 
that  the  general  statements  nade  to  me 
appear  to  be  completely  borne  out  by  the 
eircumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  cor- 
roboration which  each  witness  has  given 
to  another,  totally  unconnected  as  they 
are.*  In  the  conclusion  of  his  examina- 
tion, he  enumerates,  as  the  counties 
where,  as  he  is  informed  and  believes, 
ribbonism  exists,  Westmeath,  Meath, 
Sligo,  Longford,  King's  County,  Kildare, 
Xouth,  Dublin,  and  Cavan.** 

Captain  De^pard,  another  stipendiary 
magistrate,  thus  deposes,  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  ribbon  conspiracy,  and  that, 

« According  to  his  information,  it 
spreads  from  the  county  of  Kildare  north- 
ward and  westward  into  Connaught ;  that 
it  is  at  present  increasing  rapidly,  and  has 
increased, — and  that  the  word's  used  to 
hira  were,  '  that  the  society  wae  never 
worhing  so  strong  as  at  present**^  He  de- 
Uuls  at  great  length  the  proceedings  and 
organiaation  of  the  society,  and  princes 
informations  and  oaths,  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  society.  As  to 
their  ultimate  intentions,  he  states,  <  They 
anticipate  being  able  to  effect  a  general 
rising  in  the  country,  with  a  view  to  tak- 
ing possession  of  it ;  and  that  their  inten* 
tions  are,  as  sworn  before  hiro,  whenever 
they  can  do  that,  to  upset  all  the  authori- 


ties, murder  all  the  Protestants,  and  Ukm 
possession  of  the  country.*  He  exphuas 
the  manner  in  which  what  are  called  im 
some  of  these  papers,  <  the  qnarrelliiig 
words*  are  used,  in  this  way:  *If  th«i« 
is  an  obnoxious  person  to  be  beaten  in  m 
fair,  the  parties  who  are  to  beat  him  •!• 
strangers  to  him,  and  therefore  he  miwl 
be  pointed  out :  the  party  to  point  him 
out  goes  up  to  him,  and  immediately  nnta 
his  hand  upon  him,  and  makes  use  oi  omm 
of  these  quarrelling  words ;  for  instaDee» 
«  Do  not  be  fond  of  quarrelling  ;*'  then  th« 
party  who  is  to  beat,  to  show  that  he  seen 
the  object,  says,  *<  I  am  not  so  disposed. ** 
The  man  who  has  pointed  him  out,  walks 
off  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  the  othere 
keep  him  in  view  until  the  other  man  is 
out  of  sight,  and  then  they  lay  upon  him 
and  lick  him  unmercifully.*  And  in  ths 
following  answer,  he  also  fully  ezpUdns 
how  the  persons  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  person  to  be  maltreated  or  mnru 
dered,  are  ordered  by  the  authoritiee  of 
the  society  to  do  so.  He  stetes,  <  Th^ 
sit  in  committee  on  that  person— they  di^ 
bate  what  is  to  be  done.  It  may  be^  thsy 
think  it  is  only  deserving  of  a  hMting  ; 
then  men  are  brought  ten  or  twenty  miles 
who  have  never  seen  the  person  to  bs 
beaten,  and  who  know  nothing  at  all 
about  him.  If  a  roan  is  to  be  shot»  eithss 
one,  two,  or  more  persons  are  selected 
from  a  distance,  to  shoot  that  man,  and 
they  must  do  it  or  forfeit  their  own  lives.* 
In  a  subsequent  answer.  Captain  Despard 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner, 
upon  being  asked  as  to  the  means  of  the 
society  to  raise  the  country  for  any  parti- 
cular object : — *  Your  lordships  must  see 
that  a  society  which  is  enabled,  on  dis- 
covery of  its  passwords,  to  change  Ae 
whole  of  these  passwords  throughout  the 
entire  country,  within  the  course  of  a  very 
few  days,  must  have  some  extraordinary 
means  af  communication.  One  mode  of 
communiciition  has  come  to  my  know* 
led^e,  and  it  is  this:  if  a  particular  part 
of  the  county  is  to  be  raised,  or  the  whole 
county,  there  is  a  man  sent  from,  say,  s 
lodt;e  in  Dublin,  to  the  nearest  town* 
with  verbal  directions ;  he  commonicatea 
to  one  man  there  what  the  orders  are; 
that  man  gives  them  to  three,  whom  he 
sends  in  different  directions ;  each  of  theas 
communicates  with  three  others,  and  ao 
on,  each  person  multiplying  by  three,  if  I 
may  so  make  myself  understood,  until  the 
whole  thing  spreads  rapidly  throqgh  the 
county.*** 

Thus  we  have  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence, the  evidence  of  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen  and  government  officers,  to  the 
existence  of  the  formidable  system  ;  to 
the  fearful  extent  of  its  influence  over 
the  lower  orders  ;  to  some  of  the  uses 
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to  which  it  is  at  present  applied  ;  to  its 
BubserYiencjr  to  election  purposes ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  leadings  demagogues  in 
accomplishing  any  of  the  purposes  upon 
which  they  may  be  bent.  The  gentle- 
men who  thus  testified,  either  are,  or 
were,  all  of  them,  in  the  employment 
of  the  executive,  and  many  of  them 
nominees  of  Lord  Normanby  himself; 
and  whose  interest  it  would,  decidedly, 
have  been,  to  have  given  testimony 
more  in  accordance  with  the  views  and 
the  statements  of  the  noble  marquess, 
to  whom  they  must  have  been  person- 
ally indebted,  or  upon  whose  colleagues 
in  office  they  must  have  felt  themselves 
dependent.  In  truth,  much  of  their 
evidence  was  most  reluctantly  given. 
But  we  appeal  to  the  reader  whether 
it  does  not  prove,  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, that  case  of  treasonable  conspi- 
racy which  had  been  so  perseveriugly 
denied,  and  the  dreadful  state  of  social 
disorganization  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  impunity  with  which  it 
bad  been  regarded  ?  Does  it  not  prove, 
that  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  other 
functionaries  of  government,  were  re- 
gularly and  abundantly  supplied  with 
authentic  information  respecting  this 
formidable  conspiracy,  which  they  stu- 
diously concealed  from  parliament,  and 
in  dcBance  of  which,  they  had  the  har- 
dihood to  affirm,  that  tranquillity,  and 
contentment,  and  obedience  to  the 
laws,  were  the  result  of  the  new  system 
adopted  under  the  Normanby  adminis- 
tration ?  Mr.  Rowan  states,  that,  to  a 
congratulatory  address  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  lord  lieutenant  from  the 
county  of  Mcath,  there  were  appended 
more  than  forty  namefi,  which  he  knew 
to  be  those  of  affiliated  ribbonmen !  One 
of  the  papers  found  in  a  committee-room 
in  Sligo,  containing,  among  other  things, 
some  dogr^rel  verses  of  a  seditious  cha- 
racter, concludes  with  these  words  : — 

**  Maj  Francb,  Earl  of  MulfmTe,  sit  on  the 

throne. 
For,  surely,  my  friend,  he  it  one  of  our  own*" 

Nor  arc  these  the  only  instances 
from  which  it  appears  that  these  mis- 
guided men  calculated  upon  the  for- 
bearance, if  not  the  friendship,  of  the 
executive,  while  Lord  Normanby  re- 
mained as  viceroy  in  Ireland.  It  has 
been  proved  that  many  of  them  found 
their  way  into  the  police ;  and  they  were 
taught  to  believe  that  they  might  con- 
fidently expect  the  forbearance,  at  least, 
of  the  government,  because  of  the  ser- 
vices which  they  rendered  the  popish 


and  radical  candidates  at  contested 
elections.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  the  system  increased  as  it  did, 
while  Lord  Normanby  remained  here. 
The  very  screen  which  he  held  before 
it  was  favourable  to  its  growth.  **  Cres- 
cit  in  occulto,  velut  arbor,  in  oevo." 
And  were  not  that  screen  forcibly 
drawn  aside,  and  the  mischievous  po- 
licy of  the  political  man-mUliner  laid 
bare,  it  would  have  proceeded  in  its 
subtle  and  serpentine  ramifications,  un- 
til it  had  coiled  its  sinewy  folds  around 
all  the  institutions  in  the  empire. 

But  a  defence  has  been  trot  up  for 
the  ex-lord  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  the  Irish  under-secretary,  was 

f>roduced  to  sweur  that  he  did  not  be- 
ieve  the  ribbon  conspiracy  to  be  the 
formidable  thing  that  it  was  repre^ 
sented.  It  had,  he  said,  no  head  ;  a 
foot,  however,  which  remains  to  be 
proved  ;  his  allegation,  supposing  it  to 
be  true,  only  provin?  that  ne  had  not 
discovered  the  head ;  and  it  ^i-as,  he 
said,  utterly  despicable  for  any  pur- 
poses of  extensive  mischief;  a  state- 
ment contradicted  by  almost  every  other 
respectable  witness,  and  utterly  at  va- 
riance with  all  the  facts,  which  prove 
that  the  society  is  secret,  energetic, 
prompt,  and  formidable,  to  a  degree 
which  invests  it  with  a  sort  of  demonai- 
cal  omnipresence  in  all  the  disturbed 
districts  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Rowan,  a 
gentleman  whose  great  intelligence  and 
sound  discretion  are  duly  appreciated 
by  all  who  know  him,  whose  coolness 
of  judgment  is  one  of  his  most  remark- 
able peculiarities,  and  whose  sagacity 
and  discrimination  have  repeatedly  ob- 
tained for  him  the  strongest  marks  of 
approbation,  the  under-secretary  coolly 
represents  as  wpak  and  credulous,  and 
endeavours  to  break  the  effect  of  his 
testimony  by  disparaging  his  under- 
standing. We  need  not  say  that  the 
attempt  has  proved  abortive.  There 
was  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
who  heard  his  testimony,  who  did 
not  come  from  it  with  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Rowan  was  not  only  a 
most  intelligent,  but  a  most  straight- 
forward and  honest  man  ;  and  they 
saw,  clearly,  that  the  statements  which 
he  made  were  borne  out,  in  almost  all 
their  parts,  by  other  independent  wit- 
nesses, and  that  they  were  grounded 
upon  information  cautiously  received, 
and  carefully  sifted,  and  which  was 
found,  wherever  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing it  was  afforded,  to  be  strikingly  in 
accordance  with  facts. 

But  what  is  the  account  which  Mr. 
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Dnimmond  gives  of  this  sjstem,  which,  defender  system,  which  was  in  full  ope- 
whether  formidable  or  otherwise,  is  ration  before  1792,  and  was  regaroed 
found  in  extensive  operation  through-  by  the  leading  united  Irishmen,  (for 
out  ten  or  twelve  of  the  counties  of  this  we  have  Wolf  Tone's  testimony,) 
Ireland  ?  Why,  that  it  is  a  contri-  as  the  most  hopeful  nursery  of  treason, 
vance  of  some  Dublin  publicans,  adopt-  Mr.  Drummond  is  mistaken,  if  he  sap* 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  poses  that  the  ribbon  system  is  a  musn- 
sell  their  whiskey  I  Talk  of  credulity  room  growth  of  recent  years.  His 
afler  that !  Dublin  publicans,  the  con-  friend,  Mr.  0*ConnelI,  could  tell  him 
trivers  of «  secret  and  illegal  organi-  a  very  different  story  ;  and  had  he 
zation,  for  their  own  pecuniary  emolu-  been  properly  interrogated,  his  own 
ment,  and  which  has  extended  for  more  credulity,  (supposing  that  he  believed 
than  half  a  century  over  the  greater  himself,)  might  be  made  to  appear  at 
portion  of  the  country  I  Verily,  Mr.  least  as  remarkable,  as  that  of  the  gen- 
Drummond  himself  does  not  strain  at  tleman  whom  he  sought  to  discredit,  and 
a  gnat,  although  he  seeks  to  disparage  by  whose  skilful  and  most  meritorious 
Mr.  Rowan  for  having,  as  he  alleges,  investigations,  this  mystery  of  iniquity 
swallowed  a  camel.  But  would  it  not  has  been  detected.* 
have  become  him  to  have  informed  the  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  pur- 
committee,  when  the  ribbon  society  be-  sue  this  part  of  the  subject  farther, 
came  the  comparatively  contemptible  The  Duke  of  Wellington  but  expressed 
thing  which  he  represents  it?  It  was  the  convictions  of  all  the  honest  and 
not  so  in  1825,  when  Mr.  0*Connell  enlightened  members  of  the  House  of 
bore  testimonv  respecting  it,  before  Lords,  when  he  declared  his  belief  in 
a  committee  ox  the  huuse  of  commons  ;  the  existrnce  of  this  atrocious  conspi- 
and  when  he  declared  it  to  be  his  be-  racy  ;  and  **  that  it  was  fortunate  rbr 
lief  that  it  was  a  continuance  of  the  the  British  public  that  complete  evi* 

•  «'  H.  W.  Rowan,  Esq. — Have  you  ever  known  of  any  policemen  in  ribbon  so- 
cieties?— It  has  been  stated  to  me  by  a  ribbonman,  that  there  were  a  good  many 
among  those  recently  introduced,  who  are  ribbonmen.  I  refer  to  some  who  have 
been  appointed  within  those  six  or  eight  months.  He  mentioned  the  names  and  re- 
sidences of  several.  Have  you  had  any  means  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  the 
names  of  such  persons  in  the  police  ? — I  ascertained  that  there  were.  Do  you  con- 
ceive that  this  testimony  was  proved  to  be  true? — I  have  no  doabt  of  it.  Are  those 
men  still  in  the  force? — I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Can  individual  Ribboo- 
roen  leave  their  Ribbon  associations  with  safety  ? — That  is  a  question  I  have  fre- 
quently asked  the  parties.  /  think  that  where  they  have  a  pretext  ef  being  employed 
in  the  police  establishment,  either  in  the  constabulart/  or  the  Dublin  metropolitan 
police,  that  would  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason,  I  think  they  have  an  object  in 
that ;  that  they  conceive  it  is  a  desu-able  thing  to  have  as  many  of  them  introduced  into 
the  police  as  possible. 

«  Captain  G.  Despard — Do  you  believe  that  there  are  any  Ribbonmen  in  the 
police? — I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  in  the  police  at  this  moment;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  one  man  for  passing  the  Ribbon  signs  in  the  town  of  Slane ;  that 
is  about  six  years  ago.  Subsequently  to  that,  another  man  was  employed  by  the  chief 
constable  to  arrest  a  man  against  whom  he  has  bad  my  warrant  now  for  two  yean^ 
for  a  most  outrageous  offence ;  he  posted  this  man  and  another  man  on  a  part  by 
which  this  person  was  in  the  habit  of  escaping,  and  when  he  came  up,  one  of  the  two 
policemen  arrested  him,  and  the  other  said,  *  Let  him  go ;  he  is  not  the  man  we 
want;  he  is  a  decent  furmer*sson,  and  I  know  him,  for  I  was  drinking  in  a  shebeeo- 
house  (which  is  an  unlicensed  whiskey-house)  with  him  last  night.'  <  Oh,'  said  the 
other,  *  take  care  you  know  him,  for  I  think  he  is  the  very  man  we  want.'  He  said, 
*  No,  he  is  not ;  he  is  such  a  man's  son.'  The  consequence  was,  he  induced  the  other 
policeman  to  let  him  go ;  and  it  turned  out,  on  investigation,  that  he  was  absolutely 
the  man  against  whom  the  warrant  was.  The  policeman  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
was  dismissed  by  the  lord  lieutenant ;  but,  subsequently  to  his  dismissal,  in  the  town 
of  Trim,  he  said,  *  1  did  not  know  who  he  was  at  the  time,  but  he  threw  that  tian 
which  no  man  that  ever  gives  it  to  me  shall  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  I 
do  not  care  for  my  situation  .-'  that  man  against  whom  the  warrant  was,  remaius  at 
large  to  this  day;  he  has  never  been  arrested.  For  what  was  the  warrant? — The 
crime  was  waylaying  a  man  at  night,  and  beating  him  with  a  ploughshare ;  splitting 
Jus  bead  with  a  ploughshare.  He  beat  him  to  that  degree,  that  I  think  I  never  saw 
a  man  recover  from,  though  I  have  seen  many  Vad  \)«;i\Aii^  WVi«iidld  tKia  circom* 
etaoce  take  place  .'—That  uian  was  dismissed  on  VW^UX.  ol^vc^,\^a^'' 
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dence  of  it  had  been  at  length  obtain- 
ed ;  and  that  the  country  knew  it  was 
a  conspiracy,  founded  upon  the  same 
principles,  and  carrying  on  its  measures 
by  the  same  means,  as  the  conspiracy 
of  United  Irishmen,  and  other  more 
extended  conspiracies  existing  abroad ; 
and  that  we  liicewise  know  that  the  go^ 
vemment,  her  Majetti/'s  government,  had 
as  U  appears  nowi  the  knowledge  of 
these  things ;  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  these  conspiracies 
at  the  very  moment  at  which  they  were 
boastingy  in  the  speeches  of  the  sovereign, 
of  the  traiiquiUity  of  Ireland" 

Perhaps  it  will  be  also  said  that  the 
Duke  is  a  gull ;  or,  that  he  is  factious ; 
it'  so,  it  ought  ti)  be  added,  as  a  corol- 
lary, that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose he  ever  won  a  battle,  or  performed 
any  distinguished  part  in  public  affairs. 

"  Nil  intra  est  oluain,  nil  extra  est  in  nace  duri.** 

How  say  Lord  Normanby's  peers,  then, 
upon  tlie  second  count  of  the  indict- 
uRMit  ?  GuUty  or  not  guilty  ?  His  very 
friends,  those  who  have  always  stretch- 
ed their  consciences  to  vote  with  go- 
vernment whenever  they  could,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  for  instance,  are 
constrained  to  bring  in  a  hostile  verdict. 
With  respect  to  the  third  point,  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  fourth, 
the  wholesale  an^  indiscriminating  gaol- 
dcliveries,  we  are  the  less  inclined  to 
dwell  upon  them  at  length  ;  because 
they  were  brought  under  the  review 
of  the  house  of  lords  by  Lord 
Brougham,  in  a  speech  of  consum- 
mate eloquence ;  and  not  more  re- 
markable for  its  eloquence,  than  its 
moderation.  We  are  told  that  the  effect 
of  the  noble  lord's  denunciation  was 
withering  upon  the  wretched  ministers, 
who  were  compelled  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  ex-lord  lieutenant ; 
inasmuch  as  they  had  adopted  all  his 
public  acts,  and  made  the  capricious 
and  fantastic  tom-fooleries  by  which 
he  travestied  royalty,  the  ground  for 
giving  him  a  step  in  the  peerage.  Well 
may  he  rejoice  in  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  bill ;  as  we  are  assured  that 
nothing  but  a  house  of  commons, 
constituted  as  the  present  is,  and  com- 

Eosed  of  a  majority,  although,  thank 
eaven,  an  evanishing  majority,  fa- 
vourable to  organic  changes,  by  which 
the  monarchy  itself  must  be  brought 
into  peril,  could  save  him  from  im- 
peachment. 

The  cases  of  Gahan  and  of  Sly, 
upon  which  the  noble  lord  dwelt  with 
such  thrilling  effect,  are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  ascertain  the  animus  of  Lord 


Normanby  and  his  law  officers,  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
Ireland. 

Gahan  was  convicted  of  an  assault 
upon  a  policeman,  of  a  most  aggra- 
vated nature,  obviously  made  with  an 
intention  to  take  away  his  life.  The 
provocation  was,  that  he  had  given 
some  evidence  by  which  offenders 
against  the  laws  were  brought  to  jus- 
tice. This  took  place  during  Lord 
Haddington's  administration,  to  whom 
an  appeal  had  been  made  on  Gahan*s 
behalf,  and  by  whom,  afler  communi- 
cation with  the  judge  who  tried  the 
case,  it  was  directed  that  the  law 
should  take  its  course.  Before,  how- 
ever, this  could  be,  the  ministry  were 
changed,  and  the  place  of  the  Earl  of 
Haddington  was  filled  by  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave.  The  criminal  again  ap- 
pealed to  viceregal  clemency,  the  case 
was  again,  as  before,  referred  to  Chief 
Justice  Doherty,  and  the  decision  to 
which  he  a  second  time  came,  was 
again  adopted.  Earl  Mulgrave  de- 
cided now,  as  Lord  Haddington  had 
decided  before,  that  the  law  should 
take  its  course  ;  and,  accordingly,  this 
hopeful  blade  was  almost  about  to  be 
sent  to  the  hulk  for  transportation. 
But,  as  his  good  luck  would  have  it,  he 
had  a  brother  who  was  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest ;  and  that  reverend  per- 
sonage soon  found  out  a  way  of  showing 
that  there  was  still  balm  in  Gilead  for 
even  the  most  notorious  offenders.  His 
mode  of  proceeding  was  as  follows : 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Normanby, 
most  coarsely  abusive  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  whom  he  accused  of  a  leaning 
against  his  unfortunate  brother,  and 
broadly  insinuated  that  the  only  reason 
why  he  had  not  been  recommended  to 
mercy  was,  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
a  priest.  This  letter  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  re-consideration  of  the  case, 
which  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  chief  justice,  and  placed  in  the 
bands  of  the  attorney-general.  Sir  Mi- 
chael O'Loughlin,  by  whose  advice  the 
culprit  was  pardoned,  and  suffered  to 
go  at  large,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
Komish  priesthood,  who  felt  that  they 
once  more  enjoyed,  according  to  its 
ancient  sense,  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and 
that  a  refractory  chief  justice  might  be 
safely  despised  ;  and  for  the  edification 
and  encouragement  of  all  similar  of- 
fenders. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  Gahan's  case. 
The  letter  of  the  priest,  his  brother, 
had  been  enclosed  to  the  chief  justice, 
it  b  said  by  mistake;  and  the  indigna- 
tion which  he  expressed  that  such  a 
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memorial  should  have  been  acted  on, 
tog-ether  with  his  expressed  determina- 
tion to  keep  a  copy  of  it,  was  made,  by 
the  Irish  government,  an  excuse  for  the 
further  insult  of  passing"  him  over  al- 
togctlier,  not  only  upon  that,  but  upon 
every  other  case  which  he  tried,  and 
thus  leavinij  the  executive  without  the 
least  advice,  in  cases  of  appeals  for 
mercy.  A  more  reckless  or  wanton 
departure  from  an  approved  and  an- 
cient usage  could  scarcely  be  conceiv- 
ed, or  one  more  fatally  calculated  to 
compromise  the  ends  of  justice. 

And  now,  a  word  or  two  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  this  case  was  dis- 
posed of  by  Sir  Michael  0*Loughlin, 
when  the  application  of  the  priest 
caused  the  lord  lieutenant,  contrary 
to  his  former  decision,  a  second  time, 
to  take  it  into  consideration.  The 
attorney-?<*ncral  discovered  that  a  man 
named  Connors  had  been  previously 
tried  for  the  same  oftence,  before  Judge 
Moore,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  transportation  ;  the  ex- 
treme punishment  provided  by  the 
law  for  the  crime  for  which  he  stood 
indicted.  The  judure,  however,  when 
he  passed  this  sentence,  was  under  a  la- 
tent  conviction  that  the  man  was  innocent, 
but  sentenced  him  to  the  extreme  pe- 
nalty, because  a  vny  strong  feeling  ex- 
isted  against  him.  And  he  never  moved 
for  any  mitigation  or  remission  of  the 
sentence,  until  the  matter  was  pressed 
upon  him  by  the  government ;  when 
he  advises,  first  that  transportation 
should  be  commuted  into  imprison- 
ment ;  and  afterwards  that  he  should 
receive  a  free  pardon.  All  this,  as  Sir 
Michael  observed,  was  for  Judge 
Moore  to  expl/iin ;  all  that  he  was  con- 
cerned with  was,  that  Connors,  who 
had  been  tried  for  the  same  offence 
with  which  Gahan  was  charged,  had 
been  pardoned,  and  he  immediately 
jumps  to  the  inference,  that  Gahan 
should  be  pardoned  also.  One  of  the 
grounds,  it  must  be  observed,  upon 
which  a  suspicion  was  entertained  that 
(•onnors  mijjht  have  been  unjustly 
convicted,  was,  that  the  prosecutors 
woie  suspected  to  be  so  drunk  when 
the  transaction  occurred,  that  they 
could  not  identify  the  assailants.  This 
suspicion  was  caused  by  the  smell  of 
whiskey  having  been  perceived  upon 
tht*  persons  of  the  wounded  men,  im- 
mediately after  the  outrage  was  per- 
petrated upon  them;  which  was,  how- 
ever, accounted  for  by  another  witness, 
by  the  fact  that  their  heads  had  been 
washed  with  whiiikey.     All  this  was 


before  the  two  juries  who  tried  both 
cases,  and  who  decided,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  there  were  no  groundi 
whatever  for  entertaining  such  a  notion. 
But  Sir  Michael,  who  had  not  tried 
the  case,  before  whom  none  of  the 
witnesses  appeared,  without  any  con- 
ference with  Chief  Justice  Dohertjr, 
such  as  might  have  put  him  more  fiilij 
in  possession  of  all  the  particulars  than 
he  could  have  been  in  any  other  way, 
thought  fit,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wis- 
dom, to  reverse  the  decision  of  both 
the  juries,  and  set  at  nought  the  opi- 
nion of  the  judge,  by  recommending 
that  Gahan,  as  well  as  Connors,  should 
receive  a  free  pardon.  When  asked, 
whether  the  lord  lieutenant  should  not 
have  had  more  reliance  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  jury  who  tried,  and  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  than 
upon  his  judgment,  who  could  only 
have  a  second  hand,  and,  compara- 
tively, very  imperfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  particulars,  he  naively  observes, 
•*  that  was  for  the  government  to  decided 
And  Lord  Normanby  was  too  happy 
to  have  even  that  excuse  for  complying 
with  the  requisition  of  the  priest,  and 
showing  him,  that  notwithstanding  the 
decisions  of  juries,  and  the  opinion  of 
a  chief  justice,  he  was  determmed  that 
no  such  trifling  obstacles  should  inter- 
fere with  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
resolved  to  execute  justice  in  Ireland. 
And  well  has  he  entitled  himself  to 
the  cognomen  of  the  felon's  friend. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  power  with 
which  this  case  was  handled  by  Lord 
Brougham  ;  and  we  the  more  readily 
content  ourselves  with  the  very  brief 
outline  of  it  we  have  at  present  given, 
because  we  expect  that  his  speech  will 
shortly  appear  in  a  fuller  or  more  cor- 
rect form,  when  we  may  take  an  op- 
portunity of  again  bringing  the  subject 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  case  of  Sly  is  one  with  which 
the  public  in  this  country  are  very 
familiar,  but  yet  which  never  appeared 
so  monstrous  as  when  it  was  contrasted 
by  Lord  Brougham  with  that  to  which 
we  have  above  alluded.  A  priest  had 
been  found  dead,  and  some  wretches 
were  encouraged  to  accuse  Sly,  a  Pro- 
testant, of  his  murder.  Such  was  the 
prejudice  excited  against  this  unfortu- 
nate man,  and  so  far  was  it  countenanced 
by  individuals  connected  with  the  go- 
vernment, that  Mr.  Macdonald,  prip 
vate  secretary  to  Lord  Morpeth,  was 
heard  to  say,  in  a  public  coach,  ^  thai 
the  public  would  not  be  satitfied  unlest 
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SljT  was  hanged.**     And  that  such  was 
not  the  case,  that  the  innocent  man 
was  not  victimised,  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the    Irish 
executive,  but  to  one  of  those  provi- 
dential interpositions  by  which,  it  some- 
times happens,  the  guilty  designs  of  the 
wiclced  are  defeated,  and  in  the  net 
which   they   had  laid  for  others  are 
they  themselves  taken.     A  wretched 
woman  was  produced  to  swear,   that 
she  saw  Sly  commit  the  murder.     It 
was  clearly  proved  that  she  was   in 
close  confinement  at  the  time  when 
the   murder  was  alleged   to   be  com- 
mitted,  so  that   her   perjury  was  but 
too  plain.     Sir  Michael  could  not  pro- 
ceea  upon  it.     Still,  however,  it   was 
resolved  to  bring   the   man    to   trial, 
and  another  witness  was  produced,  a 
wretch   named  Corrigan,    who   swore 
that   Sly  told  him   he   committed  the 
murder.      And     notwithstanding    the 
monstrous  improbability  of  the  state- 
ment, Corrigan  was  put  into  the  wit- 
ness-box, and  suffered  to  depose  against 
the  life   of  Sly,   the   attorney-general 
having  had,  as  he  tells  us,  such  reason  to 
distrust  him  that  he  actually  despatched 
a  short-hand  writer  to  take  notes  of 
his  evidence,  that,  in  case  of  any  gross 
prevarication,  he  might  be  prosecuted 
for  perjury.     He  did  most  grossly  pre- 
varicate, and  Sly  was  acquitted  ; — and 
both  he  and  Rooney  were  afterwards 
prosecuted  for  perjury,  and  both  were 
convicted,  and  have  been  since  trans- 
ported.     But  we  have  heard  of  no 
inquiry  into  the  statement  which  they 
are  alleged  to  have  made  to  Mr.  Vig- 
noles,  the   stipendiary   magistrate,   to 
wit,  that  they   were   moved   and   in- 
stigated to  act  as  they  had  done,  by 
some  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  put 
the    perjuries   into    their    mouths,    and 
drilled   them,    by    repeated   rehearsals, 
for   the  performance  of  their  parts  m 
the  court  of  justice/     We  hear  nothing 
at  all  of  this.     We  know  not  how  far 
Sir  Michael  may  have  deemed  it  right 
or  prudent  to  have  pursued  such   an 
inquiry.     But  this  we  must  say,  that 
to   wreak  the  vengeance  of  the  law 
upon   such    subordinate    wretches   as 
Rooney  and  Corrigan,  and   to  leave 
their    employers    and    seducers    un- 
touched, may  be  justice  and  policy, 
in  Sir  Michael's  and  Lord  Normanby's 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  but  cannot 
be  the  justice  which  the  wise  and  the 
righteous  people  of  England  must  be 
desirous  of  seeing  administered  in  Ire- 
land. 

With  respect  to  the  gaol  deliveries, 


as  they  have  been  called,  or  the  whole- 
sale discharge  of  prisoners  without  in- 
quiry or  discrimination — that  has  been 
so  clearly  and  fully  proved,  and,  in- 
deed, so   little  attempt  was  made  to 
justify  the  course  which,  in  that  par- 
ticular, had  been  pursued,  that  all  de- 
fence of  it  might  be  said  to  be  aban- 
doned.    By   Lord    Normanby's  state- 
ments upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  his 
claims  to  character  for  veracity  may  be* 
ascertained.     He  averred,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  it  was  false  that  he 
ever  ordered  a  prisoner  to  be  discharged 
from  confinement,  without  making    the 
most  patient  and  deliberate  inquiry  into 
the   case ;   or   that  any  prisoners  owed 
their  discharge  to  the  mere  accident  of 
his  patting  through  the  towns,  and  visit- 
ing    the   places  of  their    confinement. 
But  what  are  the  facts  ?     In  Clonmel 
57  prisoners  were  discharged,  out  of 
200  who   were  in    prison,    and    that 
without     any    examination    of     their 
cases  at  all,  or  any  other  recommenda- 
tion than  that  of  the  gaoler  or  turnkey ! 
And  the  whole  was  done  in  somewhat 
less  than  an  hour,  affording  less  than 
a  minute  for  each  case,  or  less  than  half 
a  minute,  if  all  the  cases  were   con- 
sidered,  from   which   it   was   deemed 
right  to  make  a  selection !     After  this, 
we  can  readily  understand  the  modesty 
of  Lord  Normanby,  in  being  slow  to 
prosecute  any  witnesses  for  any  deli- 
berate perjury,  no  matter  how  revolting! 
Well, — we  have  now  touched, and  but 
barely  touched,  upon  some  of  the  topics 
which  suggested  Lord  Brougham's  reso- 
lutions ;  and  these  constitute  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  mass  of  iniquity 
which   was  brought   to    light   by   the 
labours  of  the  committee.      Will  the 
house  of  commons  now  resolve,  that 
the  course  of  government  pursued  by 
this  shallow  and  mischievous  charletan, 
is  one  in  which  it  is  wise  and  righteous 
to  persevere?     Is  it  thus  justice  is  to 
be  administered  ?     Is  it  thus  the  opi- 
nions of  the  judges  are  to  be  set  at 
nought?     Is  it  thus  a  foul  and  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  is  to  be  concealed, 
if  not  countenanced  ?     Is  it  thus  the 
gaols  are  to  be  emptied  of  convicted 
felons,  and  gaolers  and  turnkeys  per- 
mitted to  reverse  the  sentences  of  the 
judges  of  the  land  ?     Is  the  brightest 
jewel  of  the  crown  thus  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  very  off- 
scourings  of  human   society  ?      Is  it 
thus  royalty  is  to  be  travestied,  and 
the  dearest  interests  of  a  great  com- 
munity jeopardied,  and  the  grave  ones- 
tions  of  guilt  or  innocence  made  a 
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matter  of  capricious  mockery,  so  that 
ihcy  could  not  have  been  more  wan- 
tonly trifled  with,  if  a  baboon,  from 
central  Africa,  were  decorated  with 
the  in»*iji:nia,  and  invested  with  the 
prcr()<ratives,  of  tiie  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland?  Will  the  house  of  com- 
mons now  affirm  all  this  ?  Will  that 
grave  and  solemn  assembly  now  take 
it  upon  them  to  say  that  nothing  came 
out,  before  Lord  Rodents  committee, 
which  was  not  matter  of  praise  and 
gratulation  to  Lord  Normanby,  and 
that  they  were  justified  in  the  antici- 
patory verdict  which  they  pronounced 
upon  the  case  which  they  had  not 
heard,  and  by  which  they  lioped  to 
prevent  inquiry  ? 

Never  did  a  minister  of  the  crown 
appear  in  so  thorou^^hly  despicable  a 
point  of  view,  as  that  in  which  Lord 
John  Russell  lately  exhibited  himself, 
when,  with  sneerin^r  petulance,  he  al- 
luded to  the  resolutions  of  the  lords, 
and,  with  a  studied  ambijruity  of  lan- 
guage, vaunted  of  his  determination 
to  disregard  them.  Never  have  we 
witnessed  such  an  exhibition  of  mean 
and  im])utent  resentment.  Before  the 
incpiiry  took  j)lace,  when  it  was  only 
about  to  commence,  nothing  woidd 
satisfy  him  short  of  a  resolution  of  the 
house  of  commons,  which  implied 
that  it  was  uncalled  for ;  that,  in  pro- 
ceeding upon  it,  the  lords  were 
arrogating  an  unconstitutional  power ; 
and  that,  so  clear  did  Lord  Normanby 
stand  of  any  culpaljility,  he  .^honhi  be 
regarded  as  a  pattern  to  all  future 
lonls  lieutenants,  and  the  course 
which  he  pursued  as  so  rii;idly  right 
and  just,  that  aui/  di^parture  from  it  was 
to  be  <1«  preeated  as  an  e\il.  Well, — 
the  lonls  were  nothing  daunted  by  tliis 
vapouring  n solution  of  a  body,  who 
no  longer  represent  the  ])e()ple.  The 
iuipiiry  went  on.  The  malversations 
of  the  Irish  government  were  brought 
to  light.  The  wholesale  prostitution 
of  the  j)rerogativc  of  the  crown  was 
doteetctl  and  exposed.  The  Ribbon 
con«j)ira('y  was  made  manifest.  The 
Roman  ( -athoiio  priotliood  were  proved 
to  be  the  i!f  furfo  government  of  Ire- 
land. In  short,  an  exposure  takes 
place,  which  would,  in  the  b(  tter 
times  of  the  constitution,  have  furnished 
grounds  for  an  iinp(\ichment.  And 
what,  tlun,  d.;os  Lord  John  Ru:isell 
do,  whose  wrath  v..«s  so  movi-d  by  the 
presumption  of  the  IokIs  in  even 
meditalini:  in«|niry":'  Dors  he  stoiui 
and  threaten  tiieni  with  any  ni.iiks 
of  his  liiyh  disj»I.MMn«'.'     N*'.     l)o(& 


he  even  chafe  and  bluster,  and  talk  bi(;, 
as  he  did  before  ;  or  make  any  attempt 
to  show  that  the  criminatory  matters 
of  fact,  upon  which  the  resolutions  of 
tlieir lordships  were  built,  had,  in  reality, 
no  existence  ?  No.  Does  he  olier 
any  explanation  of  thom  which  might 
furnish  even  a  colourable  justification? 
No  such  thing  at  all.  He  takes  the 
proceedings  of  the  upper  house  with 
about  the  same  degiec  of  commendable 
meekness  which  ancient  Pistol  exhi- 
bited when  he  was  compelled  by  the 
choleric  Welshman  to  eat  the  leek ; 
and  even  showed  that  be  could  rival 
the  same  celebrated  character,  by  play- 
ing the  part  of  lion  as  mildly  as  a 
sucking  dove.  The  fire  which  threat- 
tened  wide-spread  conflagration,  goes 
out  with  an  expiring  hiss.  And  a  few 
ambiguous  cx[)re>~sions  of  petty  malevo- 
lence and  discontent  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  high-sounding  and  boastful 
phraseology  with  w  hicli  he  championed 
the  cause  of  the  Irish  lord  lieutenant, 
before  the  public  were  yet  fully  informed 
of  the  case  that  has  been  made  against 
him.  The  steed  whose  praneings  and 
curvetings  threatened  to  dismount 
the  most  practi-ed  of  the  ecpiestrian 
order,  has  now  become  so  manageable 
anil  quiet  that  even  a  lady  may  ride 
him. 

Much  as  the  labours  of  the  committee 
have*  brought  to  light,  we  venture, 
delilierately,  to  affirm,  that  they  have 
as  yet  gone  but  skin  deep  into  the 
suljject  of  their  inquiiies.  The  atro- 
ei(;us  Ribbon  conspiracy  remains,  as 
yet,  a  mystery  to  their  lordships  and 
to  the  public  ;  nor  have  they  discovered 
any  clue  by  which  they  might  be 
enabled  to  tiaee  to  their  source  its 
subterraneous  ramifications.  We  are 
ourselves  in  j)osstssion  of  evidence 
which  W(juld  lead  ]>nrtty  directly  to 
the  inference,  that  it  is  not  witliout 
a  head  ;  and  should  the  impiirv  be 
resumtjd,  we  are  not  without  a  liopc 
that  the  guilt  of,  at  Iriist,  a  passive 
paitieipation  in  its  designs,  will  be 
brought  home  to  some  of  the  most 
Conspicuous  of  the  pul)lic  ilislurl  ers. 
But  it  is  clearly  conceivable  that  their 
ends  may  be  as  eirectually  answered, 
even  while  they  siand  aloof  from  it, 
as  lUc.y  could  be,  if  by  sworn  brother- 
hood they  were  connected  with  its 
leailers. 

The  Defender  system,  which  was  in 
full  ()perati<iii  in  ITOiJ,  and  which,  as  we 
before  obfcrvid,  Mr.  O'Connell  dc- 
seii'ied  as  idmiiial  with  what  is  huw 
ealh  d  the  Hibbon  Societv,  had  no  as- 
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Bignabk  connection  with  the  United 
IrishmeDi  i^ho  aflerwEirits  became  so 
formidable  ;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  its  members  ifcnerally,  sympa- 
thised with  the  views  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous disturbers  ;  and  their  co-ope- 
ration was  confidenily  calctilated  upon, 
whenever  a  favourable  moment  arrived 
for  throwing  off  British  auihurity,  and 
setting  up  an  independent  ^ovt^rnnient 
in  Ireland.  Hear  what  Wolfe  Tone 
savs  of  that  body,  in  the  memorial 
wfiich  he  presented  to  the  French 
Directory  in  the  February  of  1 79(j,  and 
how  confitlcntly  he  calculates  upon 
their  co*operation,  in  the  case  of  in- 
vaaion  by  a  French  force — 

"  For  the   Catholicsi  from   what  has 
been  said  of  their  sitoatioa,  it  will  appear 
thiiL  little  prerioui  arrangement  would  be 
necessary  to  cnjura  tht'ir  unutiimou»  lup- 
port  of  any  iD^^aenre  which  huld  out  to 
them  a  chance  of  hettenn^  their  condition; 
yet  they  alao  have  an  organizniioii^  com- 
mencing about  the  eame  time  with  the 
clubt  la«t  meutioneil,  hut  composing  Ca- 
tholics*     Until  within  these  few  mootha 
J  ibi»  organization  hafOed  tho  mo»t  active 
I  vigilance  of  the  Irish  governmont,  uu- 
r  itaccessfully  employed  to  discover  its  prin- 
fdples ;  and,  to   this  hour,   they  are»  I 
ri»eUeve,  unapprised  of  ita  extent,     Tho 
l&ct  is,  that  in  June  last  it  embraced  the 
Iwholo    peasantry   of    the    province*    of 
lUlfter,  lieinster,  and  Coonaught,  three- 
i'lbnrths  of  this  nation ;  aad  I  have  little 
riloubt  but   it  has    since    extended   into 
I  Manster^  the  remaiaiug  province,    Theae 
linen,  who  ore  called  Defenders,  are  com- 

Sletely    organised   on   a   military    plan, 
ivided  according  to  their  respective  dis- 
lizicti,  and  officered   by  men  chosen   by 
rthemselves.     The  principle  of  their  unian 
I  in  implicit  obedience  to  ihe  orders  of  those 
\  whom  they  have  elected  fur  their  gene- 
Tal»,  and  whose  object  is  the  emancipation 
of  their  country,  the  subversion  of  English 
,  usurpation,  and  the  bettering  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  wretched  peasantry  of  Ire- 
,  knd.      The  eyes  of  this  whole  hedy — 
■  which   may   be   said,  almost  without  a 
^figure,  to  bo  tho  people  of  Ireland — are 
,  lurncd,  with  the  most  anxious  expecta- 
tion, to  France  for  assistance  and  support. 
The  oath  of  their  union  recites,  *  that  they 
'will  be  faithful  to  tho  united  nations  of 
France  and  Ireland  ;*  and  several  of  them 
[  liave  already  sealed  it  with  their  blood. 
I  tuppo^  there  is  no  instance  of  a  con- 
I  ipinicy,  if  a  whole  people  can  be  said  to 
^  eoQSpiro,  which  has  coatinued  for  as  many 
►  Tears  as  this  has  done,  where  the  secret 
I  iiaf  been  so  religiously  kept,  and  where, 
1  in  so  vast  a  number,  so  few  traitors  have 
been  found/* 


The  reader  will  observe,  that  the 
same  mystery  as  to  the  moving  power 
of  this  body  then  was  felt  by  Wolfe 
Tone,  as  it  ia  at  present  by  Mr  D rum- 
mo  nd  and  others  ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  in  the  former  case,  it  did 
not  ^ive  rise  to  any  incredulity  re- 
specting the  existence  of  anch  a  aocictyr 
or  the  power  which  it  possessed  of 
aiding  in  the  cause  of  insarrection. 
When  the  rebelJion  did  break  out,  the 
narrow  isthuvus  which  separated  the 
United  Irishmen  from  the  Defendera, 
was  cut  away,  and  the  two  bodiea 
came  together  in  one  continuous  fiood 
of  treason.  It  may  be  added,  that  it 
was  the  odious  and  revolting  bigotry 
exhibited  by  the  popish  portion  of  the 
confederacy,  which  afterwards  gave  rise 
t'l  that  disunion  amongst  the  insurgents 
which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  iheif 
ultimate  defeat.  The  Protestant,  or  bti- 
tudinarian  liberaK  whose  watch-worda 
were  **  Liberty  and  Equality,**  were 
sickened  by  the  horrors  of  Scullabogue» 
and  the  bridge  of  W^exford;  and  began 
to  feel  rhat  instead  of  using  the  De- 
fenders for  ibe  accomplishment  of  their 
views,  these  latter  were  using  I  hem  for 
the  fnirposea  of  Protestant  extermina- 
tion. The  United  Irishmen  thus  be- 
came disunited,  and  the  confederacy 
was  paralysed* 

But  it  is  right,  perhaps,  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  distinct  manner  in  which 
Mr,  O'Connell  lestifiea  as  lo  bis  belief 
that  the  Defender  and  the  Ribbon 
societies  are,  essentially,  one  and  the 
same.  He  is  asked,  on  the  rtrst  of 
March,  lB*i5,  before  a  commitice  of 
the  house  of  commons,  whether  he 
knows  *'at  what  time  the  Ribbon  asso- 
ciation began  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ?* 
His  answer  is,  "  No.  I  cannot  say 
when  it  began  ;  my  own  opinion  is, 
thai  H  w  a  coniinualinn  of  the  Dc" 
fender  ft/sfetHt  which  Immediately  en- 
sued on  the  original  formation  of  the 
Orange  association  in  the  north,  and 
was  connecting  itself  with  the  French 
Revolution,  looking  at  a  complete  revo- 
luiion  in  Ireland,  and  a  separation  from 
England.  The  Defender  association 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  lower 
classes,  but  liad  the  bad  feature  of 
being  almost  exclusively  Ciitholic,  as 
the  Ribbon  system  is  exclusively  Ca- 
tholic Before  the  Defender  system 
was  put  down,  the  Presbyterians  joined 
a  good  deal  among  the  Defenders,  and 
thus  combined,  they  mixed  with  the 
United  Irishmen,  when  the  events  of 
the  rebellion  put  down  Dc fen derism*'' 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  this  man ; 
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and  his  acknowledgment  must  be  rc- 
gurdcd  as  good,  as  far  as  the  Defenders 
are  concerned,  although  accompanied 
by  a  justifying  statement  that  is  aho- 
gether  unfounded.  It  is  utterly  false, 
that  the  Defenders  owed  their  origin  to 
the  Orangemen  ;  for  the  latter  did  not 
exist  until  1795,  whilst  the  former, 
so  early  as  1 79*2,  had  spread  over  three 
of  the  provinces  of  Ireland.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  very  reverse  of  what 
Mr.  O'Connell  states,  was  what  took 
f)lHce.  It  was  the  organization  of  the 
Defenders  which  prompted  the  neces- 
sity of  organization  on  the  part  of  de- 
fenceless Protestants  ;  and  not  orga- 
nization on  the  part  of  Protestants 
which  prompted  organization  on  the 
part  of  the  Defenders.* 

Hut  the  point  to  which  we  would 
coniinc  attention  at  the  present  moment 
is,  the  acknowledgment,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.-  O'Connell,  that  llibhonism  and 
Defendeiism  are  substantially  the  same. 
What  is  known  of  the  one,  therefore, 
may  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  other. 
The  one  was  exclusively  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ;  so  is  the  other.  The  one  pro- 
fessed to  aim  at  the  domination  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  so 
does  the  other.  The  one  veiled  its 
proceedings  in  impenetrable  mystery  ; 
so  docs  the  other.  Both  arc  remark- 
able for  their  signs  and  passwords,  and 
other  marks  of  confederacy  and  bonds 
of  union.  By  both  a  system  of  terror 
has  been  established,  which  effectually 
intimidates  and  constrains  the  rustic 
population.  Emmet,  and  Wolfe  Tone, 
and  Mr.  Nevin,  and  Napper  Tandy 
hoped  for  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the 
one — Normunby,  and  O'Connell,  and 
their  helpmates  and  associates,  find 
useful  allies  amongst  the  other.  In 
both,  the  leaders  arc  efiectually 
screened  from  public  observation  ;  and 
by  both  a  system  of  under-ground 
treasun  has  been  hatched  and  brought 
to  maturity,  which,  without  instigating 
its  adherents  to  take  the  field,  causes 
them  to  feel  their  strength  by  secret 
confederacy,  and  by  the  power  with 
which  they  are  able  to  direct  their 
energies  against  isolated  and  defence- 
less individuals,  either  for  purposes  of 
vengeance,  or  for  local  or  agrarian  ob- 
jects. Thus  it  is  that  the  spirit  and 
the  discij)linc  of  the  body  is  main- 
tained.    And  not  only  are  they  dis- 


ciplined for  the  field,  where  tlie  pike 
and  the  musket  are  to  be  employed, 
but  also  instructed,  by  dextrous  prac- 
tice, to  perform  their  parts  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  so  as  to  make  the  forms  of 
law  as  effectual  for  compassing  the  de- 
struction of  their  adversaries,  as  the  most 
pernicious  implements  of  violence  and 
murder.  "  1  have  heard,'*  said  Curran, 
speaking  of  the  hired  informer,  '*of 
assassination  by  the  sword,  the  pistol, 
and  the  dagger ;  but  here  is  a  wretch 
who  would  dip  the  evangelists  iu 
blood."  And  thus  it  is  in  the  Ribbon 
conspiracies.  An  innocent  and  unof- 
fending man  is  waylaid  and  beaten ; 
and  then  infonnations  are  sworn  agahui 
him,  as  though  he  were  the  aggressor, 
when,  by  a  skilful  system  of  tne  most 
reckless  and  audacious  perjury,  a  con- 
viction is  obtained ;  and  whatever  of 
revengeful  purpose  was  Icfl  unaccom- 
plished upon  the  highway,  is  completed 
at  the  tribunal  of  law,  when  the  judge 
consigns  the  victim  to  the  executioner. 

The  reader  may  easily  imagine  how 
eff(fctually  a  system  like  this  may  be 
made  to  tell,  one  by  one,  upon  all  the 
institutions  of  the  empire.  Already 
its  destructive  energies  have  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  warfare  that  has  been 
waged  against  the  Established  clergy. 
The  tithe  system  has,  literally  crumbled 
before  it ;  and  the  success  which  it  has 
had  in  that  instance,  has  emboldened 
the  conspirators  to  direct  the  force  of 
the  confederacy  against  the  landlords, 
who,  in  many  instances,  feel  that  thej 
are  no  longer  the  proprietors  of  their 
own  estates,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
permitted  to  be  so  by  an  invisible  and 
irresponsible  body,  who  exercise  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  (a  sort  of 
imperium  in  imperio,)  until  the  time 
comes  when  England's  embarrassments 
may  tempt  them  to  a  more  open  mani- 
festation of  their  views,  and  the  incre- 
dulous may  be  startled  by  a  demonstra- 
tion of  their-  power  and  energy,  just 
then  when  it  could  be  least  effectually 
resisted. 

Meanwhile,  they  are  growing  ererj 
day  in  strength  and  in  confidence. 
They  feel  that  they  are  favoured  by  the 
powers  that  be.  Just  what  the  De- 
fenders of  '92  would  have  expected,  if 
Emmet  and  M'Nevin  constituted  Uie 
executive  government,  they  expect,  and 
indeed  experience,  from  those  who 
now  fill  the  chief  places  of  trust  and  oi 
influence  in  Ireland. 


*  Mr.  O'Connell  acknowledges  that  the  Orange   Society  was  formed  in  1705; 
and  Dr.  Murray  gives  in  evidence  a  pastoral  letter  of  Dr.  Troy  to  the  Defenders, 

written  in  the  year  1703. 
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CHAP,  XXX VnL — THE  TWO   LETTBM. 


^ 


From  tbe  dijarression  of  the  last  chapter 
1  was  recalled  by  tlie  sight  of  the  two 
letters  which  lay  during  my  reverie 
unopened  before  me.  I  first  broke  ihe 
eeal  of  Lady  Callonby'a  epistle,  which 
laQ  thus  : 


*'  Munich,  La  Croix  BltuirUo^ 
My  dear  Mr.  Lorrequcr — I  have 
just  beard  from   Kilkee,  that  you  are 
at  leiig'tb  ahout  to  pay  us  your  Jong:- 

{>romised  visit,  and  I  write  tbese  few 
ines  to  bcij  that  before  leaving  Paris 
you  will  kindly  execute  for  me  the 
commisaiciiia  of  which  I  enclose  a  for- 
miduble  list,  or  at  least  as  many  of 
them  as  you  c^tn  eonveniejitly  accom- 
plish. Our  stay  here  now  will  be  so 
short,  thiit  it  will  require  all  your 
dcsptiieb  to  overtake  ua  before  reaching 
Milan,  Lady  Jane's  hciiUh  requiring 
an  immediate  chang^e  of  climate.  Our 
present  plans  are,  to  winter  in  Italy, 
ahhoujC:h stieh  w ill inte rfere  considerably 
with  Lord  Ca  lion  by,  who  i^  pressed 
much  by  his  friends  to  accept  office. 
However,  all  this  and  onr  other  g^osslp 
1  reserve  for  our  meeting-.  Meanwhile, 
adieu,  and  if  any  of  my  *  empltitei* 
bore  vou,  omit  them  at  once,  except 
the  vvliite  roses  nnd  the  Brussels  veih 
which  Lady  Jane  is  most  anxious  for. 
♦*  S  luce  rely  youfs, 

**  CUARLOTTE  CaLLONBY," 

How  much  did  these  few  and  ap- 
parently eommon^place  lines  convey  to 
vie  f  First,  my  visit  was  not  only 
expected,  but  actually  looked  forward 
tOt  canvassed — perhaps  i  might  almost 
whisper  to  myself  the  Battery — wished 
for.  Agaio,  Lady  Jane's  health  was 
spoken  of  as  precarious  less  actual 
illness — I  said  to  myself — than  mere 
delicacy  requiring  the  bluer  sky  and 
armer  airs  of  Italy.  Perhaps  her 
jiirits  were  a  flee  ted — some  mental 
Da  lady — some  ill-placed  passion — que 
ffit  jef  In  fdct,  my  brain  run  on  so 
«t  in  its  devisin^s,  tiidt  hy  a  quick 
process*  le^s  logical  than  pleasing,  I 
atistied  myself  that  the  lovely  Lady 
^ane  Ca  I  Ion  by  was  actually  in  love, 
iriili  whom  let  the  reader  guess  at. 
Vnd  Lord  CallonliVi  too,  about  to  join 
he  ministry — well,  al!  the  belter  to 
aire  one's  father-in-law  in  power — 
'^prorootioo  is  so  curied  slow  now-a-daya. 
Vou  XIV, 


And  lastly,  the  sly  allusion  to  the  com* 
missions — the  w/frA«nrf/e  of  introducing 
her  name  to  interest  me.  With  such 
materials  ab  Ihese  lo  biiihl  upon,  frail 
3s  they  may  seem  to  others,  I  found 
no  dirtieulty  in  regrarding^  myself  as  the 
dear  friend  of  the  family,  end  the 
acknowledged  suitor  of  Lady  Jane. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  »It  my 
Bclf-gralulation,  my  eye  fell  upon  the 
letter  of  Emily  Bingham,  uud  I  suddenly 
remembered  how  fiitul  to  all  such  happy 
anticipations  might  it  prove.  I  tore  it 
open  in  passionate  haste  and  read — 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Lorrequer — A«  in 
the  interview*  we  have  had  this  morning^ 
1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  1  have 
pained  your  affections,  1  think  that  I 
should  ill  requite  such  a  state  of  your 
feeling  for  roe,  were  I  to  conceal  that 
I  cannot  return  you  mine — ^in  fact  they 
are  not  mine  to  bestow.  This  frank 
avowal,  whatever  pain  it  may  have 
cost  me,  I  ttiink  1  owe  to  you  to  make. 
You  will  perhaps  say,  the  confession 
shouU  have  been  earlier  ;  to  wbicb  I 
reply,  it  should  have  been  so^  had  I 
known,  or  even  guessed  at  the  nature 
of  your  feelin»TS  for  me.  For*--and  I 
write  it  in  all  truth,  and  perfect  re- 
spect for  you — I  only  saw  in  your  at- 
tentions the  llirling  habits  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  with  a  very  uninformed  and 
ignorant  girl  of  eighteen,  with  whom 
as  it  was  his  amustment  to  travel,  ho 
deemed  it  worth  his  while  to  talk.  I 
now  see,  and  bitterly  regret  my  error, 
yet  deem  it  better  to  make  this  painful 
coijfcfsion  than  Buffer  you  to  lemain 
in  a  delusion  which  may  involve  your 
happiuesB  in  the  wreck  of  mine.  I  am 
most  faithfully  your  friend, 

**  Emily  Bingham.'* 

What  a  charming  girl  she  is,  I  cried, 
as  I  fini^^hed  the  letter  ;  how  full  of 
true  feeling,  how  honourable,  how 
straight- for  ward  ;  and  yet  it  is  devilish 
strange  how  cunningly  she  played  her 
part — and  it  seems  now  that  I  never 
did  touch  her  affections.  Master  Harryi 
I  beginto  fear  you  are  not  altogether  the 
awful  lady<killer  you  liave  been  thinking* 
Thus  did  I  meditate  upon  this  singular 
note — my  delight  at  being  once  more 
free,  mingliu;^  with  some  chagrin  that 
I  was  joe  Lied,  and  by  a  young  miss  of 
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eighteen,  too.  Confounded  disagree- 
able if  the  mess  knew  it,  thou;,^ht  I. 
Per  Bacclio — how  they  would  quiz 
upon  my  difficulty  to  break  olF  a  match, 
when  t!ie  lady  was  only  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  nie. 

This  affair  must  never  come  to  their 
cars,  or  I  am  ruined  ;  and  now,  the 
sooner  all  negociations  arc  concluded 
the  better.  I  mu?t  obtain  a  meeting 
with  Emily,  acknowledge  ihe  truth  and 
justice  of  all  her  views,  express  my  deep 
regret  at  the  issue  of  the  affair,  slyly  hint 
that  1  have  been  merely  playing  her 
own  game  back  upon  her  ;  for  it  would 
be  the  devil  to  let  her  go  off  with  the 
idea  that  she  had  singed  mc,  yet  never 
caught  fire  herself;  so  that  we  both 
shall  draw  stakes  and  part  friends. 

This  valiant  resolution  taken,  I 
wrote  a  very  short  note,  bogging  an 
interview,  and  proceeded  to  make  as 
formidable  a  toilet  as  I  could  for  the 
furthrofuiug  meeting ;  before  I  had 
c«Miclu(led  which,  a  verbal  answer  by 
her  maid  informed  me,  that  **  Miss 
Bingham  was  alone,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive me.*' 

As  I  took  my  way  along  the  corridor, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  among 
nil  my  sinsfular  scrapes  and  embarrass- 
ing situatious  throu;;h  life,  my  present 
mission  was  certainly  not  the  least— 
the  difficulty,  such  as  it  was,  being 
considerably  increased  by  my  own 
confounded  *'  amour  proprc,''  that  would 
not  leave  me  satisfied  with  obtaining 
my  liberty,  if  I  could  not  insist  upon 
coming  olF  scatheless  also.  In  fact,  I 
was  not  content  to  evacuate  the  for- 
tress, if  I  were  not  to  march  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war.  Tliis  feeling  I 
neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  defend. 
1  merely  chronicle  it  as,  arc  too  many 
of  these  Confessions,  a  matter  of  truth, 
yet  not  the  less  a  subject  for  sorrow. 

My  hand  was  upon  the  lock  of  the 
door.  I  stopped,  hesitated, and  listened. 
I  certainly  heard  something.  Yes,  it 
is  too  true — she  is  sobljing.  What  a 
total  overthrow  to  all  niv  selfish  re- 
solves, all  my  egotistical  plans,  did 
that  slight  cadence  give.  She  was 
crying — her  tears  for  the  bitter  pain 
she  Concluded  I  was  suffering — ming- 
ling doubtless  with  sorrow  for  her  own 
sources  of  grief — for  it  was  clear  to  mc 
that  whoever  may  have  been  my  fa- 
voured rival,  the  attachment  was  cither 
unknown  to  or  unsanctioned  by  the 
mother.  I  wished  I  had  not  listened  ; 
all  my  determinations  were  completely 
routed,  and  as  I  opened  the  door  I 


felt  my  heart  beattng  almost  audibly 
against  my  side. 

In  a  subdued,  half-light — tempered 
through  the  rose-coloured  curtains,  with 
a  small  service  cup  of  newly-plucked 
moss-roses  upon  the  table — sat,  or  rather 
leaned,  Kmily  Bingham,  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands  as  I  entered.  She  did 
not  hear  my  approach,  so  that  I  bad 
above  a  minute  to  admire  the  graceful 
character  of  her  head,  and  the  fine 
undulating  curve  of  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  before  I  spoke. 

"  Miss  Bingham,"  said  I- 

Sha  started — looked  up — her  dark 
blue  cycft,  brilliant  though  tearful,  were 
fixed  upon  me  for  a  second,  as  if 
searching  my  very  inmost  thoughts. 
She  held  out  her  hand,  and,  turning 
her  head  aside,  made  room  for  me  on 
the  sofa  beside  her.  Strange  girl, 
thought  I,  that  in  the  very  moment 
of  breaking  with  a  man  for  ever,  put 
on  her  most  fascinating  toilette — arrays 
herself  in  her  most  bewitching  manners, 
and  gives  him  a  reception  only  calcu- 
lated to  turn  his  head,  and  render  him 
ten  times  more  in  love  than  ever. 
Her  hand,  which  remained  still  in  mine, 
was  buruin?  as  if  in  fever,  and  the 
convulsive  movement  of  her  neck  and 
shoulder  showed  mc  how  much  this 
meeting  cost  her.  We  were  both 
silent,  till  at  length,  feeling  that  any 
chance  interruption  might  leave  us  as 
far  as  ever  from  understanding  each 
other,  I  resolved  to  begin. 

**  My  dear,  dear  Emily,"  I  said,  "  do 
not,  I  entreat  of  you,  add  to  the  misery 
I  am  this  moment  enduring,  by  letting 
me  see  you  thus.  Whatever  your 
wrongs  towards  me,  this  is  far  too 
heavy  a  retribution.  My  object  was 
never  to  make  you  wretched.  If  I 
am  not  to  obtain  the  bliss,  to  strive 
and  make  you  happ}'." 

"Oh,  Harry**— this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  so  called  me — **  how 
like  you,  to  think  of  me — of  me,  at 
such  a  time,  as  if  I  was  not  the  cause 
of  all  our  present  nnhappiness — but  not 
wilfully,  not  intentionally.  Oh,  no,  no 
— your  attentions — the  flattery  of  your 
notice,  took  mc  at  once,  and,  in  the 
gratification  of  my  self-esteem,  I  forgot 
all  else.  I  hoarcf,  too,  that  j'ou  were 
engaged  to  another,  and  bcheving,  as 
I  did,  that  you  were  trifling  with  my 
affections,  1  spared  no  effort  to  win 
your*s.  I  confess  it.  I  wished  this 
with  all  my  soul.*' 

"And  now,"  said  I,  "that yon  have 
gained  them" — Here   was   a   pretty 
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•eqwel   to    my  wcll-roattired  plans  1— 
"^  Arid  now,  Emily**-^ 

**  But  have  1  really  done  80  ?"  said 
[the*  hurriedly  tUTuing  round  and  fixing" 
Vhtt  liir^^e  full  fjes  upon  nuf,  while 
[one  ofner  hands  played  convulsively 
I  through  my  hsiir — "  have  I  your  besirt? 
lyour  whole  hearl  K' 
I  "  Can  you  doubt  U,  dearest/'  said  I, 
i passionately  pre?siog  her  to  my  bosom  ; 
land  at  the  sjine  time  muttering,  "  What 
I  the  dpvit's  in  the  wind  now;  we  are 
I  in  rely  not  goin^  to  patch  up  our  sepa- 
I  fHLiun,  and  make  love  in  eameat.** 

Tht^re  she   hiy,  her  head  upon  my 
tiliouldrfj    her     long^,    brown,    waving 
ingle t9  fiiUing^  loosely  acrosa  my  fuce, 
nd  on  my  bosom,  her  hand  m  mine. 
Vliit   were   her   thoughts    I    cannot 
-mine,  Go+i  forgive  mc^  were  a 
Tervent  wish  either  for  her   mother's 
tppjiearance,   or   that  the   hotel  would 
[iuddenly  take  fire»  or  some  other  ex- 
tensivfj  caldmity  arise  to  pot  the  tini:ih- 
~Dg  stroke  to  this  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. 
None  of  Ihcfe,  however,  were  des- 
I  tilled  to  occur  ;  and  Emily  lay  still  and 
}inoliuidc«s  as  she  wau,  scaree  seeming' 
I  to  breathe,  and  pale  as  death.     What 
can  tills    mean,  said    h  surely  this  is 
not  the  iisu:d  wav  to  treat   with  a  re- 
jected  suitor  1  U  it  be,  why  then,  by 
Jupiter,  the  fiuccessful  one  must  have 
raiher  the  worst  of  it — and  1  fervently 
■  hope   that   Lady  Jane  be  not  at  thii 
noment  giving  his  conge  to  some  dis- 
[appointed  swdin.      She  slowly  raised 
Uber  loufl:,  black,  fringed  eyelids,  and 
[looked  into  my  faee,  with  an  eiprcssiou 
once   ^o   tender  and  so  plaintive, 
hat    I    felt  a  strug:glo   wUhin  myself 
Ivhilher  to  press  her  to  my  heart,  or — 
P^hat   the  cieuee  was    the  nUer^jative. 
kil  hope  my  reader  knows,  for  I   really 
[do  not*    And  after  oil,  thought  I,  if  we 
|are   not  to  marry,   I  am    only  antici- 
^  ating-  a  little  ;  and  if  not.  why  then  a 
L**  chaiU  ttiliitc^*  as    Winifred    Jenkins 
^calls  it,  sbe*U  be  none  the  worse  for. 
Acting  at  once  upon  this  resolve,  I 
leaned   downwards,  and  passing  back 
her    ringlets    from   her    now   Pushed 
cheek,   when    I   was    startled    by    my 
^jUame,  which    I    heard   called   several 
times   in  the  corridor.     The  door  at 


the  same  instant  was  burtt  suddenly 
open,  and  Trevanion  appeared. 

**  Harry,  Harry  Lorrequer,*'  cried 
he,  as  he  entered  ;  then  suddenly 
checking  himself,  added  **  a  thousand, 
ten  thousand  pardons.     Cut -" 

**  But  what,"  cried  1,  passionately* 
foTgrctting  alt  save  the  situation  of  poor 
Emily  at  the  moment,  "what  can 
justify "' 

**  Nt>thingp  certainly  can  justify  such 
an  intrusion,*'  said  Trevanion,  finishing 
my  sentence  for  me,  "except  the  very 
near  danger  you  run  this  moment  in 
being  arrested.  O'Leary^s  imprudence 
has  compiomlsed  your  safety,  and  you 
must  leave  Paris  within  an  hour," 

'*  Oh,  Mr,  Trevanion,"  said  Emily, 
who  by  this  time  bad  regained  a  more 
befitting  attitude,  *' pray  speak  out; 
what  IS  it?  is  Hariy — is  Sir,  Lorrequer, 
I  mean,  in  any  danger  ?** 

**  Nothing  of  eonaetjuencc,  Miss  Bing- 
ham, if  he  only  act  with  prudence,  and 
be  guided  by  his  friends,  Lorre^^uer, 
you  will  fiiid  me  in  your  apartments  in 
half  an  hour — till  ther>,  adieu.'' 

Wilde  Emily  poured  forth  question 
after  question  as  to  the  nature  and 
CKteut  of  present  difficulty,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  tact  by  which 
Trevanion  escajied,  leaving  me  to  make 
rny  adieus  to  Emily  as  best  I  might'^ 
for  I  saw  in  a  glance  that  1  mu^t  leave 
Paris  at  once.  I,  thcrefnre,  briefly  gave 
her  10  understand  the  alfkir  at  the  salon 
— what  I  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  lliTcaten^jd  arrest— and  was  about 
to  profess  my  uoaltercd  and  unalterable 
attachment,  when  she  suddenly  stopped 
me. 

"  No,  Mr.  Lorrcquer,  no.  All  la 
over  between  us.  We  must  never 
meet  ajrain — never,  W^e  have  been 
both  n  I  dying  a  part.  Good  by — good 
by  :  do  not  altogether  forget  me^ — and 
once  more,  Harry,  good  by*" 

What  I  might  have  said,  thought, 
or  done,  I  know  not  ;  but  the  arrival 
of  Mrs.  Bingham's  carriage  at  the  door 
left  no  lime  for  any  thing  but  escape. 
So, once  more  pressing  her  hand  firmly 
to  my  lips,  I  said — *'  An  rcpoh\  Emily, 
au  rcr()ir,r)otgood  by,*'  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  regainetf  tny  own,  just  as 
Mrs.  Bingham  reached  the  corndor. 


CHAP.   XXXIX,^*^R.  0*LCAltY*9  OAPTURS, 


Does  she  really  care  for  me  ?  was  my 
l^rst  question  to  myself  as   1  left  the 
^toom.     Is  this  story  about  pre-engaged 
Sections  merely  a  got  tip  thiDg>  to  try 


the  force  of  my  attachment  for  her? 
for,  if  not,  her  conduct  is  most  inex- 
pUckible  ;  and  great  as  my  CJiperience 
nas  been  in  such  u^Virt,  I  vow  myself 
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out-manciuvred.  While  I  thought  over 
this  difficulty,  Trevanion  came  up,  and 
in  a  few  words,  iiifoniied  me  more  fully 
upon  what  he  hinted  at  before.  It 
appeared  that  O'Leary,  much  more 
alive  to  the  imperative  necessity  of 
avoiding'  detection  by  his  sposa,  than 
of  involving  himself  with  the  police, 
had  thrown  out  most  dark  and  myste- 
rious hints  in  the  hotel  as  to  the  rea- 
sons of  his  residence  at  Paris  :  fully 
impressed  with  the  idea  that,  to  be  a 
good  Pole,  he  need  only  talk  "  revolu- 
tionary ;"  devote  to  the  powers  below, 
all  kings,  czars,  and  kaisers  ;  weep 
over  the  wrongs  of  his  nation ;  wear 
rather  seedy  habiliments,  and  smoke 
profusely.  The  latter  were  with  him 
easy  conditions,  and  he  so  completely 
acted  the  former  to  the  life,  that  he  had 
been  that  morning  arrested  in  the  Tuil- 
leries  gardens,  under  several  treason- 
able charges — among  oihers,  the  con- 
spiring, with  some  of  his  compatriots 
to  murder  the  minister  of  war. 

However  laughable  such  an  accusa- 
tion against  poor  O'Leary,  one  circum- 
stance rendered  the  matter  any  thing 
but  ludicrous.  Although  he  must  come 
off  free  of  this  impotent  oflfence,  yet, 
the  salon  transaction  would  necessarily 
now  become  known.  I  should  be  im- 
mediately involved,  and  my  departure 
from  Paris  prevented. 

"So,"  said  Trevanion,  as  he  brieflv 
laid  before  me  the  difficulty  of  my  posi- 
tion, "you  may  perceive  that  however 
strongly  your  affections  may  be  en- 
gaged in  a  certain  quarter,  it  is  quite 
as  well  to  think  of  leaving  Paris  with- 
out delay.  0'Leary*s  arrest  will  be 
followed  by  yours,  depend  upon  it ; 
and  once  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police,  escape  is  impossible." 

"  But,  seriousl}',  Trevanion,**  said  I, 
nettled  at  the  tone  of  raillery  he  spoke 
in,  "  you  must  see  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  that  business.  I  was  merely 
taking  my  farewell  of  the  fair  Emily. 
Her  affections  have  been  long  since 
engaged,  and  I  was——'* 

"  Only  endeavouring  to  support  her 
in  her  attachment  to  the  more  favoured 
rival.     Is  it  not  so  ?** 

**  Come,  no  quizzing.  Faith,  I  be- 
gan to  feel  very  uncomfortable  about 
parting  with  her,  the  moment  that  I 
discovered  that  I  must  do  so.*' 

"  So  I  guessed,"  said  Trevanion, 
with  a  dry  look,  "from  the  interesting 
scene  I  so  abruptly  trespassed  upon. 
But  you  arc  right  ;  a  little  bit  of  /cw- 
drcsse  is  never  misplaced,  as  long  as 


the  object  be  young,  pretty,  and  still 
more  than  all,  disposea  for  it."* 

**  Quite  out ;  perfectly  mistaken, 
believe  mc.  Emily  not  only  never 
eared  for  me  ;  but  she  has  gone  far 
enouirh  to  tell  me  so." 

"  Then,  for  all  I  know  of  such  mat- 
ters,** replied  he,  "  you  were  both  in  a 
very  fair  wav  to  repair  that  mistake  on 
her  part.  But  hark!  what  is  this?"  A 
tremendous  noise  in  the  street  here 
interrupted  our  colloquy,  and  on  open- 
ing the  window,  a  strange  scene  pre- 
sented itself  to  our  eyes.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  dense  mass  of  moving  rabble, 
shouting,  yelling,  and  screaming,  with 
all  their  might,  were  two  gensd'armes, 
with  a  prisoner  between  them.  The 
unhappy  man  was  followed  by  a  rather 
well-dressed,  middle-aged  looking  wo- 
man, who  appeared  to  be  desirous  of 
bestowing  the  most  coram  pubiico  en- 
dearments upon  the  culprit,  whom  a 
second  glance  showed  us  was  OXcary. 

"  I  tell  you,  my  dear  madam,  you 
are  mistaken,*'  said  0*Leary,  address- 
ing her  with  great  sternness  of  manner 
and  voice. 

"  Mistaken  !  never,  never.  How 
could  I  ever  be  mistaken  in  that  dear 
voice,  those  lovely  eyes,  that  sweet 
little  nose  ?" 

"  Take  her  away  ;  she's  deranged," 
said  O'Leary  to  the  gens  d'armcs. 
"  Sure,  if  I'm  a  Pole,  that's  enough  of 
misfortune." 

"  ril  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the 
earth,  I  will.** 

"Pm  going  to  the  gallies,  God  be 
praised,**  said  O'Leary. 

**  To  the  gallies — to  the  guillotine — 
anywhere,"  responded  she,  throwing 
herself  upon  his  neck,  much  less,  as  it 
seemed,  to  his  gratification,  than  that 
of  the  mob,  who  laughed  and  shouted 
most  uproariously. 

"  Mrs.  Ram,  ain*t  you  ashamed  T* 

"  He  calls  me  by  my  name,**  said 
she,  "  and  he  attempts  to  disown  me. 
Ha !  ha  I  ha  !  ha  !**  and  immediately 
fell  ofi*  into  a  strong  paroxysm  of  kick- 
ing, and  pinching,  and  punching  the 
bystanders,  a  malady  well  known  un- 
der the  name  of  hysterics  ;  but  being 
little  more  than  a  privileged  motle, 
among  certain  ladies,  of  paying  off 
some  scores,  which  it  is  not  thought 
decent  to  do  in  their  more  sober  mo- 
ments. 

"Lead  me  away — anywhere — con- 
vict me  of  what  you  like,"  said  he^ 
"  but  don't  let  her  follow  me." 

The  gens  d'armes,  who  little  com- 
prehended the  nature  of  the  scene  be- 
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\  fore  them,  were  not  sorry  to  anticipate 

,  a  renewal  of  it,  od  Mrs.  Kam  s  recovery, 
and  accordingly  seized  the  upportu- 
ntty  to  march  on  wltli  O'Lcary*  who 
turrjed  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Rivnli, 
uoiIlt  a  shoi\cr  of  "  meurtriera""  and 
•*  scelerats"  from  the  mob,  itiat  fell  fortu- 
nutfily  most  miconsclauslynpon  his  ears. 
The  possibility  of  fiy^uring  io  aneh  a 
procession  contfibiitcd  mut^li  to  the 
force  of  Trevaoion*8  reasonings,  and  I 
resolved  to  leave  Paris  at  once. 

"  Protoise  me,  then,  to  involve  your- 
■elf  in  no  more  serapesj  fur  lulf-an-noiir. 
Pack  every  thin^  you  shall  want  with 
you,  and,  by  seven  o'clock,  I   shall  be 

i  Lere  with  your  passport,  and  all  ready 

['for  a  start.** 


With  a  heating:  brain,  and  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  aspiring  thoughts,  I  threw  ray 
clothes  hither  and  thither  into  my 
trunk ;  Lady  Jane  and  Emily  both 
flitting  every  instant  be  I  ore  my  imagi- 
nation, und  frequently  an  irresolylion 
to  proceed  sla|)pini^  all  my  prepara- 
tions for  dejiarture,  I  sat  down  musing 
upon  a  chair,  and  half  determined  to 
stiiy  where  1  was,  cuute  qui  couie. 
Finally,  the  possibility  of  exposure  in 
a  tridl,  had  its  weisrht.  I  coniinued 
m^  oeeujjatlon  till  the  East  coat  was 
ftjlded,  and  the  lock  turned,  when  I 
seated  myself  opposite  tny  luggage, 
and  waited  im patiently  for  my  friend's 
return. 


CHAP.   XL*— THK   JOURNEY, 


Trkvanion  came  at  last.     He  had  ob- 
tained   my   ptiss|jart,    and    engaged  a 
carriage   to    convey    mo    about    eight 
miles,   where    1    should   overtake   ihe 
L4iligencc — such   a  mode  of  travelling 
judged  more  likely  to   favor  my 
upe,    by  attracting:     less    attention 
^than  posting.      It  was  past  ten  when  I 
left  the  Hue  St.  Honors^  Imviijg  shaken 
hands  with  Trevanlou  forihe  last  time, 
[  and   charg'ed   him  with   ten   thousand 
[  f oft  messages  for  tlic  **  friends  **  1  fell 
I  behind  me. 

When  1   arrived  at  the  little  village 

of  St.  Jacques,   the  dlligeuce  had  not 

come  up»     To   pass  away   the  lime,  I 

ordered   a  little  supper  and  a  bottle  of 

St*  Julien.     Scarcely  had  I  scaled  my- 

\  lelf  to  my  "  cotelette,"  when  the  rapid 

\  whirl  of  wheels  was  heard  wiihout,  and 

\  a  cab  was  drew    up   suddeidy  at   the 

^ floor.     So  naturally  does   the  fugitive 

ituspect   pursuit,    that    my    immediate 

I  Itfipresaion   was,  (hat   I  was  followed. 

'  In  this  notion    I  was  strengthened  by 

the   tones   of   a   cracked,    discordant 

voice  asking  In   very  peculiar  French 

I  if  the  "  diligence  had  passed  K'    Being 

\  answered   in  the   negative,  he  walked 

I  into  the  room  I  w  as  in,  and  speedily, 

f  by   his   appearance,  removed   any  ap- 

I  prehcnsiuna  I  had  felt  as  to  my  safety. 

i  r^^othing  coutd  less   resemble   the  tall 

r  port  and  sturdy  hearing  of  a  gendarme, 

»lhi)n  the  diminutive  and  dwarlish  indl- 

lifidual   before   me.     His  height   could 

I  scarcely     have   reached  five   feet,    of 

't^hich   the  head  formed   fully  a   fourth 

I  part;  and  even  this  was  rendered  in 

^appearance  still   greater  by  a  mass  of 

F'loofely  floating  black  hair  that  fell  upon 

his  neck  and  ehoutdeiS|  and  gave  bim 


much  the  air  of  a  "  black  lion"  on  a 
sign- hoard.  His  black  frock,  fur-coU 
lured  and  hraidud — his  ill-made  boots, 
his  meerschaum  prt»jeeting  from  his 
breast  pocket,  and,  above  all,  his  un- 
washed hands,  and  a  heavy  gold  ring 
upon  his  Lhumb— all  made  np  an  eri- 
st-mbfe  of  evidences  that  showed  be 
could  be  nothing  but  a  German^  His 
manner  was  bustling,  impatient,  anti,  had 
it  not  been  ludicrous,  would  certainly 
have  been  considered  as  insolent  to 
every  one  about  hiui,  as  he  stared  each 
person  abruptly  in  the  face,  and  mumbled 
some  broken  expressions  of  his  opinion 
ofthem  half-alondin  German.  His  com- 
ments ran  on  : — "  Bon  soir,  Monsieur,** 
to  the  host ;  *'  Kin  bi>3ewicht,  ganz 
siclier"^ — "a  scoundrel,  without  doubt  ;** 
and  then  added,  still  lower,  '■  Rob  you 
here   as  soon  as  look  at  you,"     **  Ah, 

fiostllioni  comment  va?" — '*mQch  more 
ike  a  brigand  after  all — [  know  which 
Fd  take  you  for.'*  "  Verftuchte  frau  *' 
— '*  how  ugly  the  woman  is."  Tiiis 
compliment  was  Intended  for  the  hostess, 
wiio  curtsied  down  to  the  ground  in  ber 
ignorance.  At  la*»t  approaching  me, 
he  stopped,  and  having  steadily  sur- 
veyed me,  muttered,  "  Ein  echter 
Englander" — "  a  thorough  Englishman, 
always  eating."  1  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  assure  him  that  I  was  per- 
fectiy  aw  are  of  his  flattering  impression 
in  my  behalf  :  though  I  had  speedily  to 
regret  my  precipitaucy,  for,  less  mlud- 
ful  of  the  rebuke  than  pleased  at  find- 
ing some  one  who  understood  German, 
be  drew  his  chair  beside  me  and  entered 
into  conversation. 

Every  one  has  surely  felt,  some  time 
or  other  iu  Me,  the  insafferable  annoy* 
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anco  of  having  his  thoughts  and  reflec- 
tions interfered  with  and  broken  in 
upon  by  the  vulgar  impertinence  and 
egotism  of  some  **  bore "  who,  mis- 
taking your  abstraction  for  attention, 
and  your  despair  for  delight,  inflicts 
upon  you  his  wliolc  life  and  adventures, 
when  your  own  immediate  destinies 
are  perhaps  vacillating  in  the  scale. 

Such  a  doom  was  now  mine  I  Occu- 
pied as  I  was  by  the  hope  of  the  future, 
and  my  fears  lest  any  impediment  to 
my  escape  should  blast  my  ])rospccts 
for  ever,  I  preferred  anpeariiig  to  pay 
attention  to  this  confounded  fellow's 
«*  personal  narrative"  lest  ids  questions, 
turning  on  my  own  affairs,  might  ex- 
cite suspicious  as  to  the  reasons  of  my 
journey. 

I  longod  most  ardently  for  the  arrival 
of  the  diligence,  trusting  that  with  true 
German  thrift,  my  friend  might  prefer 
the  cheapness  of  the  "  interieure**  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  "  coupe,"  and 
that  thus  I  should  see  no  more  of  him. 
But  in  this  pleasing  hope  I  was  destined 
to  be  disappointed,  for  I  was  scarcely 
seated   in  my  place  when  I  found  him 
beside   me.      The    third    occupant  of 
this  "  privileged  den,**  as  well  as   my 
lamp-light  survey  of    him    permitted, 
afl'orded  nothing  to  build  on  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  German.     He  was  a 
tall,   lanky,   lantern-jawed   man,    with 
a  hook-nose  and  projecting  chin  ;  his 
hair,  which   had  only  been  permitted 
to  grow  very  lately,  formed  that  curve 
upon  his  forehead  we  see  in  certain  old- 
fashioned  horse-8ho«  wigs ;    his  com- 
pressed lip  and  hard  features  gave  the 
expression  of  one  who  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,    and  didn't  think 
the  bettor  of  it  in   consequence.      I 
observed  that  he  listened  to  the   few 
words  we  spoke  getting  in,  with  some 
attention,  and  then,  like  a  person  who 
did   not    comprehend    the    language, 
turned   his  shoulder  towards  us,  and 
soon  fell  asleep.     I  was  now  left  to  the 
"  tender  mercies'*  of  my  talkative  com- 
panion, who  certainly  spared   me  not. 
Notwithstanding  my  vigorous  resolves 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  narratives,  I 
could   not  avoid  learning  that  he  was 
the  director  of  music  to  a  small  German 
•*  operatic  corps" — that   he   had  been 
to  Paris  to  bring  out  a  little  German 
picciN    which   having,   as   he  said,    a 
"  succcs  pyramidal,"  he  was  about  to 
repeat  in  Strasbourg.     He  further  in- 
formed me  that  some  "  i>f/;i//^"  from 
Alsace  had  obtained  for  him  a  govern- 
ment permission  to  travel  with   the 
courier  ;  but  that  be  being  **  eocial** 


withal,  and  no  ways  proud,  preferred 
the  democracy  of  the  diligence  to  the 
solitary  grandeur  of  the  caleche, 
(for  which  heaven  confound  bim,)  and 
thus  became  my  present  companion. 

Music,  in  all  its  shapes  and  forms, 
made  up  the  staple  of  the  little  man*s 
talk.  Tliere  was  scarcely  an  opera  or 
an  overture,  from  Mozart  to  Meer- 
beer,  that  he  did  not  insist  upon  sing- 
ing a  scene  from  ;  and  wound  up  all 
by  a  very  pathetic  lamentation  over 
English  insensibility  to  music,  which  he 
in  great  part  attributed  to  our  having 
only  one  opera,  which  he  kindly  in- 
formed me  was,  **  Bobet  Joan."  How- 
ever indisposed  to  check  the  current  of 
his  loquacity  by  any  eff'ort  of  mine,  I 
could  not  avoid  the  tem])tation  to 
translate  for  him  a  storv  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  once  related  to  me,  and 
so  far  apropos^  as  conveying  ray  own 
sense  of  the  merits  of  our  national 
music,  such  as  we  have  it,  by  its  asso- 
ciation with  scenes,  and  persons,  and 
places  we  are  all  familiar  with,  however 
unintelligible  it  be  to  the  ear  of  a 
stranger. 

A  young  French  vicomptc  was  for- 
tunate enough  to   obtain  in  marriage 
the  hand  of  a  singularly  pretty  Scotch 
heiress  of  old  family  and  good  fortune, 
who,  amongst  her  other  endowments, 
possessed  a  large  old-fashioned  house 
in  a   remote  district  of  the  highlands, 
where   her  ancestors  had  resided  for 
centuries.      Thither  the  young  couple 
repaired  to  pass  the  honeymoon.    The 
enamoured  bridegroom  gladly  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to    ing^ra- 
tiate  himself  with   his  new  connexion, 
by  adopting  the  seclusion  he  saw  prac- 
tised by  the  English  on  such  occasions. 
However  consonant  to  our  notions  of 
happiness,  and  however  conducive  to 
our  enjoyment  this  custom  be — and  I 
have  strong  doubts  upon  the  subject- 
it  certainly  prospered   ill    tilth     the 
volatile    I^renchman,   who  pined   for 
Paris,    its  car^si   its    boulevards,    its 
maisons  dc  jea,  and  its  soirees.     His 
days  were  now  passed  in  lookin?  from 
the  deep  and  narrow  windows  of  some 
oak- framed  room  upon  the  bare  and 
heath-clad  moors,  or  watching  the  cloud 
shadows  as    tlicy   passed  across  the 
dark  pine  trees  that  closed  the  distance. 
Ennuye  to  death,  and  convinced  that 
he  had  saciiflced    enough  aud  more 
than  enough  to  the  barliarism  which 
demanded  such    a    **  tcjour*   he  was 
was  silting  one  evening  listlessly  upon 
the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  plot- 
ting a  speedy  escape  from  his  gloonj 
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Iali04le,  and  mciiitathig  upon  the  life  of 
jpJeature  Unit  awaited  nini,  when  the 
[dUcordant  l\iuiig  of  lionje  savage  music 
r  bruke  upon  his  ear,  and  roused  him 
[from  his  reverie.  The  wild  scream 
[  Bitd  fitful  burU  of  a   hi|,^hbnd   pibroch 

U  certainly  not  the  matt  likely  \h\%x^  in 
Ltiitture  to  ullay  the  irritiible  unU  raOlifd 
peelings  of  an  irascible  person — unless, 

aerhapi,   titc  he^irer  eschew  breeches. 

So  thu%da  the  vicompic.  He  siarted 
[liuiriedly  up,  and  straight  u|)oii  the 
[gravcl-vralk  before  him  beheld  the  &ta]- 
I  itart   figure  and  bony  frame  of  an  old 

hi^^hlauder,  blowing,',  with  all  his  ltm^»8, 
I  the  '"  Gathering  of  the  Ciaua,"  With  nil 
j  the  speed  he  could  mudter^  he  rushed 
I  into  the  house,  and,  calling-  his  servanif, 
[ordered  them  to  expel  the  intruder, 
I  And  drive  him  at  once  outside  the  de- 
[ mesne.  Wjien  the  mandate  was  made 
I  known  to  the  old  piper,  tt  was  with  the 
I  greatest  difficulty  ne  could  be  brought 

to  comprehend  it — for,  time  out  of 
Ltiiifidi  his  approach  lud  been  hailed 
[with  every  dtniouftratlon  of  rejoicing; 

[mnd   now but   no  ;  tl»e  thing    wat 

[ImpoaBible — ^there  must  be  a  mistaka 
liomewhere.  He  was  accordingly 
[•bout  to  recommence,  when  a  ^eund 
I  And  stronger  hint  suggested  to  him  that 
'  it  were  safer  to  depart.     *•  Perhaps  the 

'carl*  did  im  like  the  pipesV  said  the 
I  htgliUfidcr   mui^ingly,    as    he    packed 

them  up  for  his  march,  "  Perhaps  he 
I  did  mt  tike  me  %"  ^' perhaps,  loo,  he 
I  iras  na  in  the  humour  of  music.'*  Ho 
I  paused  for  an  inslunt  as  if  rcHecting-^ 
I  tkiA  sjtistied  probably  that  be  had  hit 
[  upon  the  true  ioEutiun^ — when  suddeiity 
I  bis  eye  brightened — his  lips  curled, 
(■nd,  fixing  a  look  upon  the  angry 
.  Frenchman,  he  said — *'*  Mayhap,  ye 
Lire  right  enow — ye  beard  inem  ower 
rBiucklc  to  Waterloo  to  like  the  skirl  o* 
I  them  ever  afler  %*  with  which  sutisfac^ 
[iory  explartation,  made  in  no  spirit  of 
[bittemeas  or  raillery,  but  in  a  simple 
I  belief  that  he  bad  at  last  hit  the  mark 
i  of  the  %icompte*s  antipathy,  the  old 
[man  gathered  up  his  plaid  and  de- 
I  |Hirt«d. 

How*cver  disposed  I  might  have  felt 
[lowards  feleep,  the  little  German  re- 
[•alved  I  ithould  not  obtain  any,  for 
I  %  hen  for  half  an  hour  together  I  would 


preserve  a  rigid  silence,  he,  nowise 
daunted, had  recourse  to  some  German 
^sied,*'  which  he  gave  forth  with  an  ener- 
gy of  voice  and  manner  (hat  muU  hare 
roused  every  sleeper  in  the  diligence  s 
so  that,  fain  to  avoid  this,  I  did  my 
best  to  keep  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
adventures,  which,  as  a  man  of  sue* 
Ci'fisful  gallantry  were  manibdd  indeed. 
Wearying  at  lust  even  of  thi*  subordi- 
nate pnrU  i  fell  into  a  kind  of  balf- 
dute*  The  words  of  a  student  song  he 
continued  to  sing  without  ceasing  for 
above  an  hour-^bring  the  last  waking 
thought  in  my  memory. 

Less  as  a  tou^t-^uro^  the  singer  than 
a  specimen  of  its  elusj*.  [  give  here  a 
rough  tT:itislation  of  the  welUknown 
Beuscheu  melody,  calkd 

THE  IHIPB, 

Ha  ft'nn  not  raarrled  carr,  huf  $U\fe, 
He  dririka  Itie  bc<A  of  tllionUti  witii*, 
t  WouW  Uitf  Popv'iKuylui  vr«tt«miatt 

H^drinkn  tb<$  Wst  of  IthculKti  wine, 
1  wuuld  ibe  I'djhs*!  guy  lot  were  miac. 

IK 

But  then  nil  Emppy'a  Ui>t  h\B  \\ie^ 
He  luu  nntiDMitdt  hur  blouruipg  wUv  ; 
Kor  vhJld  hviA  hv-  to  vitXae  hl«  hupr^- 
I  n-oulJ  not  wbli  ii^tMj  the  Pupc. 


THf'  Sultim  burlier  |»le«Mfl  mc, 

Hb  k«  II  \XU  cf  joliky  : 

Hi*  vrivM  «rc  mAi>y>s  tie  wi|t> 

1  wuuXd  Uie  SttlUii'a  llireu«  Umju  UU. 


Bi*t  even  li«>  a  wrr!cl>«d  iiijiii^ 

Atid  «l«fc«  qoliidiik  u«iv  drop  of  ivlntf^ 
1  wuulil  uol  ckutuge  U^  lot  fur  mine. 


SotJwn  t*tt  bald  toy  Ittwif  tfoAilp 
And  live  to  Q«rmtto  Vaimlftnd  \ 
I'U  IciM  my  maidi'n  fsUr  »iid  fine, 
And  drink  tlu  tKvtcf  Ra^uUli  wloe. 

VI, 

Whene''pr  my  tiuildi'ii  kl59P«  mitt 
ni  tLiuk  tliut  1  the  SuJt«Q  he  i 
And  whcfD  my  cli«4Tygljiti  I  top«p 
ru  tenry  Ihca  1  tJD  tlte  F4»y«. 


CWiP.   X LI. —TUB   JOUBN'BT. 


It  was  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  I 
fM»not  cxpluitt,  thut  I  awt^ke  in  the 
m^mit^,  and  Ibund  myself  upon  lh« 
toad*     The  tunuoii,  the  b«tstle»  the 


ncTer-ending  difficulties  of  my  late 
life  in  Paris  had  so  ovcr-excited  and 
worried  me,  thnt  I  could  neither  think 
oor  rtdecL    Now  til  tli€f«  otm  %wl 
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troubles  were  behind  me,  and  I  felt 
like  a  liberated  prisoner  as  I  looked 
upon  the  grey   dawn  of  the  coming 
day,  as  it  gradually  melted   from   its 
dull  and  leaden  tint  to  the  pink  and 
yellow  hue   of  the   rising  sun.     The 
broad   and   richly-coloured    plains    of 
la  belle  France  were  before  me — and 
it  is  lu  belle  France,  however  inferior 
to  parts  of  England  in  rural  beauty — 
the  large  tracts  of  waving  yellow  corn, 
undulating  like  a  sea  in  the  morning 
breeze — the    interminable   reaches    of 
forest,  u[)on  which  the  shadows  played 
and  flitted,  deepening  the  cBect  and 
mellowing  the  mass,  as  we  see  them 
in  Rysdael's  pictures — while  now  and 
then  some  tall-gabh^J,  antiquated  cha- 
teau,  with  its  mutilated   terrace   and 
dowager-like  air  of  by-gone  grandeur, 
would  peep  forth  at  the  end  of  some 
long  avenue  of  lime  trees,  all  having 
their  own  features  of  beauty — and  a 
beauty  with  which  every  object  around 
harmonizes  well.     The  sluggish  pea- 
sant, in  his  blouse  and  striped  night- 
cap— the   heavily   caparisoned    horse, 
shaking  his  head  amid  a  Babel-tower 
of  gaudy  worsted  tassels  and  brass  bells 
— the  deeply-laden  waggon,  creeping 
slowly  along — are  all  in  keeping  with 
a  scene,  where  the  very  mist  that  rises 
from  the  valley   seems   indolent  and 
lazy,  and  unwilling  to  im])art  the  rich 
perfume  of  verdure  with  which  it  is 
loaded.      Every    land     has    its    own 
peculiar   character   of   beauty.      The 
glaciercd  mountain,  the  Alpine  peak, 
the   dashing   cataract   of   Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol,  are  not  finer  in  their 


of  fruit,  tempered  with  a  no  despicable 
bottle  of  Beaune.     If  in  England,  the 
exchange    is    nearly  as  grateful — for 
though  our  travelling  be  better,  and 
our  equipage  less  "genanie,"  still  it  is 
no  small  alternative  from  the  stage- 
coach to  the  inn  parlour,  redolent  of 
aromatic  black  tea,  eggs,  and  hot  toast, 
with   a  hosfutable  side-board  of  red, 
raw   surloins,  and    York    hams,   that 
would   make  a    Jew*s   mouth    water. 
While,   in    America,    the    change    is 
greatest  of  all,  as  any  one  can  vouch 
for  who  has  been  suddenly  emancipated 
from  the  stove-heat  of  a  •*  nine-inside* 
leathern  "  conveniency,"  bumping  ten 
miles  an  hour  over  a  corduroy  road, 
the  company  smoking,  if  not  worse; 
to  the  ample  display  ofluxurious  viands 
displayed    upon   the    breakfast  -  table, 
where,  what  with  buffalo  steaks,  pump- 
kin pie,  gin  cock-tail,  and  other  aristo- 
cratically called  temptations,  he  must 
be  indeed  fastidious  who  cannot  employ 
his  half-hour.     Pity  it  is,  when  there 
is  so   much  good  treat,  that  people 
will  not  eat  it  like  civilized  beings, 
and  with   that  air  of  cheerful  thank- 
fulness that  all  other  nations  more  or 
less   ex])ress  when   partaking   of  the 
earth's  bounties.     But  true  it  is,  there 
is  a  spirit  of  discontent  in  the  Yankee, 
that  seems  to  accept  of  benefits  with  a 
tone  of  dissatisfaction,  if  not  distrust. 
I  once  made  this  remark  to  an  excellent 
friend  of  mine  now  no  more,  who,  how- 
ever, would  not  permit  of  my  attributing 
this  feature  to  the  Americans  exclu- 
sively, adding,  •*  Where  have  you  more 
of  this  than  in   Ireland  ?  and  surely 


way  than  the  long  flat  moorlands  of    you  would  not  call  the  Irish  ungrate- 


a  Flemish  landscape,  with  its  clump 
of  stunted  willows  clustering  over  some 
limpid  brook,  in  which  the  oxen  are 
standing  for  shelter  from  the  noonday 
heat — while,  lower  down,  some  rude 
water-wheel  is  mingling  its  sounds  with 
the  summer  bees  and  the  merry  voices 
of  the  miller  and  his  companions.  So 
strayed  my  thoughts  as  the  German 
shook  me  by  the  arm,  and  asked  if 
•*  I  were  not  ready  for  my  breakfast?" 
Luckily  to  this  question  there  is  rarely 
but  the  one  answer.  Who  is  not  ready 
for  his  breakfast  when  on  the  road  ? 
How  delightful,  if  on  the  continent,  to 
escape  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
dungeon-like  diligence,  where  you  sit 
with  your  knees  next  your  collar-bone, 
fainting  with  heat  and  suffocated  by 
dust,  and  find  yourself  suddenly  beside 
the  tempting  "plats"  of  a  little  French 
dcjeuni;  with  its  cullets,  its  fried  fish, 


ful  ?"     He  illustrated  his  first  remark 
by  the  following  short  anecdote  : — 

The  rector  of  the  parish  my  friend 
lived  in  was  a  man  wno  added  to  the 
income  he  derived  for  his  living  a  very 
handsome  private  fortune,  which  he 
entirely  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  around  him.  Among  the  objects 
of  his  bounty,  one  old  woman,  a  child- 
less widow,  was  remarkably  distin- 
guished. Whether  commiserating  her 
utter  helplessness  or  her  complete  iso- 
lation, he  went  farther  to  relieve  her 
than  to  many,  if  not  all,  the  other 
poor.  She  frequently  was  in  the  habit 
of  ])leading  her  [)overty  as  a  reason  for 
not  appearing  in  church  among  her 
neighbours ;  and  he  gladly  seized  an 
opportunity  of  so  improving  her  con- 
dition, that  on  this  score  at  least  no 
impediment  existed.  When  alt  hit 
little  plans  for  her  comfort  had  been 


its  poulet,  its  salad,  and  its  little  eiitri   carried  into  execution,  he  took  the 
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opportunity  one  day  of  dropping  In, 
^  as  if  accidentally,  to  speuk  to  her.  By 
>  d(*grees  he  leu  the  suliject  to  her 
chatii;ed  condition  in  life — the  alter- 
liative  from  a  cold.  damp»^moky  hovel^ 
to  a  uaTm,  clean,  slated  house — ^tlie 
cheerful  garden  bcfutc  the  door,  that 
rej>luced  llie  mud-hcup  and  the  duck- 
pool — and  all  the  other  happy  chaDsres 
which  n  few  weeks  had  ctilcUd,  And 
he  then  nsked,  did  she  not  feci  gfratelul 
to  a  bountiful  Providence  that  hud 
showered  down  so  many  blessing^ 
upon  her  head? 

**  Ah,  trotbj  ifs  thrue  for  yer  hnnor, 

1  &m  grateful*"  ahe  replied,  in  a  ^vhinin^, 

dUcordant  tone,  which  astonished  the 

vortby  parson, 

•*  Of  course  you  are,  my  good  woman, 


of  course  you  are — but  I  meati  to  say, 
don't  yoti  feci  that  every  moment  you 
live  is  loo  short  In  express  your  thank- 
fulness to  this  kind  Providence  for  what 
he  has  done  ?'* 

**  Ah|  darlinV  it's  all  thrue,  he's  very 
good,  he*s  mi«;hty  kind,  so  he  is." 

•'  Why,  then,  not  acknovvledpre  it  in 
a  different  manner?*'  said  the  par*on, 
with  some  heat — **  has  he  not  housed 
you,  and  fed  you,  and  clothed  you?" 

"  Yes,  alanah,  he  done  it  all/ 

*'  Well,  where  is  your  gratitude  for 
all  these  mercies  ?'* 

"  Ab,  sure  if  he  did,"  said  the  old 
crone,  ronscd  at  length  by  the  iinpor- 
tiiniiy  of  the  qursiiooer — '-sufe  if  be 
did,  doixnt  he  take  U  oui  o*  me  itt  the 
corm  f" 
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Thr  breakfast-table  asscmbh'd  around 
jt  the  throe  generation?  of  men  who 
issucil  from  tlje  three  subdivisions  of 
Ihe  diliigence,  and  presented  that 
motley  and  minced  assemblage  of  ranks, 
ages,  and  countries,  which  forms  so 
very  amusing  a  part  of  a  traveller's 
experience. 

First  Ciime  the  •*  haute  Eiristocratic" 
'  of  the  coupe,  then  the  niidille  class  of 
the  interieure,  and  lastly,  the  tiers  etat 
of  the  rotonde,  witii  its  melange  of 
Jew  money-lenders,  under-officers  and 
tlieir  wives,  a  Norman  nurse  with  a 
high  cap  and  u  red  jupc  j  while,  to 
close  the  procession,  a  German  student 
descended  from  liie  root^  with  a  b»tard, 
a  bhjuse,  and  a  meerschaum.  Of  such 
materials  was  onr  party  made  np  ;  and 
yet,  differing  in  all  fjur  objects  and 
interests,  we  speedily  amalgamated  into 
a  very  tolerably  social  state  of  inlimucy, 
and  chatted  away  over  our  breakfast 
with  much  good  humour  and  gaiety. 
Each  person  of  the  nuaiher  seeming 
pleased  at  tlie  momentary  opportunity 
of  finding  a  new  lii^tener,  save  my  tall 
companion  of  the  coupe.  He  pre* 
served  a  dogged  silence,  unbroken  by 
even  a  chance  expression  to  the  waiter, 
who  observed  his  wants  and  supplied 
them  by  a  species  of  quick  instinct, 
evidently  acquired  by  piuctice.  As  I 
could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  in- 
terested about  the  hermit-like  uitacb* 
tnent  he  evinced  towards  sulitnde,  t 
Wkitched  him  narrowly  for  some  time, 
and  at  length  as  the  **  roti*  made  its 
appearance  before  him,  after  he  had 
helped  himself  and  tasted  it,  he  caught 
Diy  «ye  fi&ed  upon  hioi,  aad  looking  at 


me  intently  for  a  ff^w  •  seconds,  he 
seemed  to  he  satisfied  in  some  passing 
doubt  he  laboured  liuder,  us  be  said 
willi  a  moat  pecaliur  shake  of  the 
head — '*  No  mant^^ez,  no  mangez  eel  a." 

**  Ah,**  said  1,  detecirng  in  m}'  friend's 
French  his  En;;lish  origin,  **you  are 
an  Englishman  1  find." 

"The  devil  a  doubt  of  it,  darlin',* 
said  he  half  testily. 

"An  Irishman,  too  —  still  better," 
said  L 

*'  Why  then  isn't  it  strange  that  my 
French  ahvaya  sltows  me  to  be  English, 
and  my  En;»lish  pmvea  nie  Irish  ? 
It's  lucky  for  me  there's  no  going 
farllier  any  how  " 

Delighted  la  have  thus  fallen  upon 
a  "character,''  as  the  Irishman  tvi- 
dently  appeared,  1  moved  my  chair 
towards  bis  j  and  finding,  however,  that 
he  was  not  half  pleased  at  ihe  manner  in 
which  my  acquaintance  bud  been  made 
with  hiiii»  and  knowing  his  country  a 
susceptibility  uf  being  tbiken  by  a  story, 
I  resolved  lo  make  my  advances  by 
narrating  a  circumstance  which  had 
once  befallen  me  in  my  early  life. 

Our  countrymen,  English  and  Ifish» 
travel  so  much  now  a  days,  that  one 
uught  never  to  feel  snrprised  at  finding 
them  anywhere.  The  instance  1  uin 
about  to  relate  wdl  verify  to  a  certain 
extent  the  fact,  hy  showing  that  no 
sit  nation  is  too  odd  or  too  urdikely  to 
be  wit  inn  the  verg'C  of  calculation. 

When  the  10th  foot,  to  winch  I  then 
belonged,  were  at  Corfu,  [  ubtained 
with  three  other  officers  a  short  leave 
of  absence,  to  make  a  harried  tour  of 
the  Morea,  and  take  a  passing  glance 
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at  Constantinople — in  those  days  mnch 
l(»ss  frequently  visited  by  travellers 
than  at  present. 

After  rambling  pleasantly  about  for 
some  weeks,  we  were  abont  to  return, 
wliLii  we  determined  that  before  sailing 
we  should  accept  an  invitation  some 
ollicers  of  the  "  Dwarf"  frigate  then 
stationed  there  hud  given  us,  to  pass  a 
day  at  Pera,  and pic-nic  in  the  mountain. 
One  fine  bright  morning  was  there- 
fore selected — a  most  a]ictizing  little 
dinner  being  carefully  packed  up — we 
set  out,  a  party  of  fourteen,  upon  our 
excursion. 

The  weather  was  glorious,  and  the 
scene  far  finer  than  any  of  us  had 
anticipated — the  view  from  the  moun- 
tain extending  over  the  entire  city, 
gorgeous  in  the  rich  colouring  of  its 
domes  and  minarets ;  while,  at  one 
side,  the  golden  horn  was  visible, 
crowded  with  ships  of  every  nation, 
and,  at  the  other,  a  glimpse  might  be 
hud  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  blue  and 
tranquil  as  it  lay  beneath.  The  broad 
bosom  of  the  Bosphorous  was  sheeted 
out  like  a  nrap  before  us — peaceful 
yet  bustling  with  life  and  animation. 
Here  lay  the  union-jack  of  old  England, 
floating  besitle  the  lilies  of  France — 
wo  speak  of  times  when  lilies  were  and 
barricades  were  not — the  tall  and  taper 
spars  of  a  Yankee  frigate  towering 
ai)ove  the  low  timbers  and  heavy 
hull  of  a  Dutch  schooner — the  gilded 
poop  and  curved  galleries  of  a  Turkish 
three-decker,  anchored  beside  the  rak- 
ing mast  and  curved  deck  of  a  sus- 
])icioMS  looking  craft,  whose  red-capped 
and  dark-visaged  crew  needed  not  the 
nuked  creese  at  their  sides  to  bespeak 
them  Malays.  The  whole  was  redolent 
of  life,  and  teeming  with  food  for  onc*8 
fancy  to  conjure  from. 

While  we  were  debating  upon  the 
choice  of  a  spot  for  our  luncheon, 
which  should  command  the  chfef  points 
of  view  within  our  reach,  one  of  the 
party  came  to  inform  us  that  he  had 
just  disco vert?d  the  very  thing  we  were 
in  S(>arch  of.  It  was  a  small  kiosk, 
built  upon  a  projecting  rock  that  looked 
down  upon  the  Bosphorus  aiid  the  city, 
and  had  evidently,  from  the  extended 
views  it  presented,  been  selected  as  the 
spot  to  build  upon.  The  building 
itself  was  a  small  octagon,  open  on 
every  side,  and  presenting  a  scries  of 
prospects,  land  and  seaward,  of  the 
most  varied  and  magnificent  kind. 

Seeing  no  one  near,  nor  any  trace 
of  habitation,  we  resolved  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  good  taste  of  the  founder ; 


and  spreading  out  the  contenti  of  our 
kaisscrs,  proceeded  to  discuss  a  most 
excellent  cold  dinner.  When  the  good 
things  had  disappeared,  and  the  wine 
began  to  circulate,  one  of  the  party 
observed  that  we  should  not  think  of 
enjoying  ourselves  before  we  had  filled 
a  bumper  to  the  brim,  to  the  health  of 
our  good  king,  whose  birth-day  it 
chanced  to  be.  Our  homeward 
thoughts  and  loyalty  uniting,  we  filled 
our  glasses,  aud  gave  so  hearty  a  "  hip, 
hip,  hurra,"  to  our  toast,  that  I  doubt 
if  the  echoes  of  those  old  rocks  ever 
heard  the  equal  of  it. 

Scarcely  was  the  last  cheer  dyfng 
away  in  the  distance,  when  the  door 
of  the  kiosk  opened,  and  a  negro 
dressed  iu  white  muslin  appeared,  his 
arms  and  ancles  bearing  those  huge 
rings  of  massive  gold,  which  only  per- 
sons of  rank  distinguish  their  servants 
by. 

'  After  a  most  profound  obeisance  to 
the  party,  he  explained  in  very  toler- 
able French,  that  his  master  the 
Etfendi,  Ben  Mustapha  Al  Habak,  at 
whose  charge  (in  house  rent)  we  were 
then  feasting,  sent  us,  greeting,  and 
begged  that,  if  not  considered  as  con- 
trary to  our  usages,  &c.  that  we  should 
permit  him  and  his  suite  to  approach 
the  kiosk  and  observe  us  at  our  meal. 

Independent  of  his  politeness  in  the 
mode  of  conveying  the  request,  as  he 
would  prove  fully  as  entertaining  a 
sight  to  us  as  uv  could  possibly  be  to 
him,  we  immediately  expressed  our 
great  willingness  to  receive  his  Tisit* 
coupled  with  a  half  hint  that  j>erhaps 
he  might  honour  us  by  joining  the 
party. 

After  a  half-hour*8  delay,  the  door 
was  once  more  thrown  open,  and  a 
venerable  old  Turk  entered:  he  sa- 
laamed three  times  most  reverently, 
and  motioned  to  us  to  be  seated,  de- 
clining, at  the  same  time,  hj  a  gentle 
gesture  of  his  hand,  our  inTltation. 
He  was  followed  by  a  train  of  six 
persons,  all  splendidly  attired,  and 
attesting,  by  their  costume  and  manner, 
the  rank  and  importance  of  their  chief. 
Conceiving  that  as  his  visit  bad  but 
one  object — to  obsenre  our  conmial 
customs — we  immediately  reseated  our* 
selves,  and  filled  our  glasses. 

As  one  after  one  the  officers  of  the 
efleudl*s  household  passed  round  the 
apartments,  we  offered  them  a  goblet 
of  champagne,  which  they  severally 
declined,  with  a  polite  but  solema 
smile — all  except  one,  a  large,  Hivag^ 
looking  Turk*  with  a 
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gcowl»  and  Lhe  largest  black  beard  I 
ever  beheld.  He  dtd  not  content  him- 
self with  a  mute  refusal  of  our  offer, 
but,  stopping  sudrjeniyi  lie  rkiised  up 
his  bunds  above  his  headi  and  muttered 
ftome  words  in  Turkish,  which  oue  of 
the  nnrty  informed  u^  w:ia  a  irery 
latiffiictory  recouiLiieiidatiofi  of  tbe 
vhole  company  to  Satan  for  their 
f  heretic  aboniitiition. 

The  procession  moved  slowly  round 

the  room,  and  when  it  reached   the 

door  again   ruiired,   each    member   of 

it  B'dlajming^  three  times  as  they  hud 

done  on  enter!  ngr»     Scarcely  had  they 

gone,  than  we  burst  into  a  loud  tit  ol 

I  hiug^htcr  at  the  savage- looking'  fello** 

I  who  thu light  proper  to  excomiiiunicalc 

^W,  anil  were  about  to  discuss  his  more 

j  tlmii  common  appearance  of  disgust  at 


our  proceeding,  when  ngaln  the  door 
opened,  and  a  turbaucd  head  peeped 
in,  hyt  so  altered  were  the  features 
tbut  although  seen  but  the  moment 
bcfurp,  none  of  ii*  could  believe  them 
tbe  same.     The  dark  complt:xii>u — the 

long  and  bushy  beard  were  there but 

instead  of  the  sleepy  and  solemn  chai- 
racter  ol  the  orier^tal,  v^ith  heavy  eye 
and  closed  lip,  there  was  a  dralf,  half- 
devilry  in  the  look  and  partly  open 
mouth,  that  mude  a  most  latighahle 
forUraAt  with  the  hetid- dress.  He 
looked  stealthily  around  him  fur  au 
instant,  as  if  to  see  that  all  was  ri^ht, 
and  111  CD,  with  an  accent  nnd  expres- 
sion  I  sluill  never  fori^^et,  said,  *'  77/ 
taste  yottr  tvhie,  gentlemetij  av  U  6^ 
pleasing  to  ^e^ 


al(&ok'5  frkscu  revolution.* 


Mk.  AtJsoK  will  do  lis  but  justice  if 
he  belie vcjs  that  we  are  always  ghd  to 
meet  witli  iiimin  print*  and  that  we  sel- 
dom rise  from  the  pemsiil  of  bis  pag^es 
without  feeUtigs  of  respect  and  admi- 
falinn. 

He  has  now  traced  the  progress  of 
tocini  disorgatiiEatlonf  its  it  has  been 
\  exemplified  by  TCYoiutionary  Francei 
from  the  first  ^erma  of  civil  disorder 
I  which  appear  to  have  been  coeval  with 
[  the   very  faundation  of  the  monarchy* 
j  to  that  period  when  they  manifested 
^  thcmseUes  by  open  violence,  and  con- 
vulsed and  agitated  tbe  entire  kingdom, 
b^veu  to  the  overtbryw  of  the*  throne 
«ud   the   altar  ;  and   also   the  rise   of 
the  portentous   despotism  which  was 
erected  upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  iusti- 
i  twtions  ;  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
permitted  to  control,  for  a  season,  tbe 
ttrrible  energies  of  anarchical  violence, 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  them,  with 
increased  cAect,  against  tbe  peace  and 
I  the  well-being  of  surrounding  nations. 
,  >Ir.  Alison  is  thus  brought  into  contact 
lith  tbe  bislorics  of  otlier  states  ;  and 
IS  he  proceeds,  his  horizon  Itecomes 
Lfnure  and  moic  extended,  until  it  tdkes 
llojn  fluccesfiou,  the  social  ami  politicid 
Icondition  of  every  country  in  Euroj)e. 
We  are  not  ourselves  sure  that  the 
[extent  to  which  he  has  pursued  some  of 
I  the  themes  which  were  suggested  in  the 
ess  of  his  work,  has  been  altoge^ 
ffudieloifs ;  we   mean,  of  course. 


when  considered  with  relation  to  hi« 
leading  object,  namely,  thiit  of  impress- 
ing upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  just 
idea  of  reiolntionary  violence,  both  in 
its  causes  and  in  its  consequences.  We 
rstluT  incline  to  think  that  this  object 
would  have  beeu  tjcst  attained  by 
briefer  summaries  of  the  histories  of 
other  states,  and  a  less  minute  detail  of 
the  wars,  and  the  rumours  of  wars,  by 
which  the  French  emperor  afj^itated  the 
world,  in  the  career  of  his  frjniic  and 
profligate  ambiiion*  But  assuredly  the 
lucid  and  spirited  statements  of  the 
writer,  upon  uny  of  the  subjects  which 
he  undertakes  to  discuss  or  to  illustrate, 
will  find  a  ready  acceptance  with  the 
majority  of  his  readers,  especially  when 
It  is  considered  that  there  is,  jjrobabH% 
no  other  single  work  in  the  language,  in 
which  the  same  information  has  been 
brougSit  together,  and  in  which  the 
useful  is  rendered  so  agreeable,  while 
the  agreeable  is  always  ti)  useful . 

The  volume  before  us  commences 
with  a  very  minute  account  of  the  pro- 
pTCss  of  British  power  in  India,  while 
Engbinil  had  3'et  a  goverument,  and 
befure  the  wisdou*  of  her  counsellors 
was  superseded  by  the  madness  of  the 
people.  As  ihut  portiun  of  our  dorai- 
uious  at  present  attracts  peculiar  atten- 
tion, our  readers  will  not  be  displeased 
to  see  the  view  which  Mr.  Alison  gives 
of  its  financial  condition  and  military 
resources— ^be   two    priocipal    points 


♦  Hiitory  of  Europe,  from  the  cmnmenceraent  of  the  French  revolution  m  1769, 
^lo  Iha  retiontioa  of  tii(}  Bourbous  in  iH\ii,     Uf  Archibald  AHaon,  K.R.S.E.  Advo- 
eito.  Wmbm  Blackwood  and  Sous,  Edinburgh  ^  aad  Thomas  Cadtilit  London.  1839, 
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which  engage  the  attention  of  the  po- 
litician, in  considering  the  advantage 
of  possessing,  or  the  probability  of  re- 
taining, our  vast  oriental  empire. 

«  Taxation  in  India  is  for  the  most 
part  direct;  that  is,  it  coni>ists  of  tho 
rent  of  lands  belonging  in  property  to 
the  government,  and  which,  from  lime 
immemorial,  have  been  devoted  to  tho 
maintenance  of  the  supremo  authority. 
Of  the  nineteen  millions  which  nt  pre- 
sent constitute  tho  general  revenue  of 
India,  nearly  eleven  millions  are  drawn 
in  this  manner  from  tho  rent  of  tho  go- 
vernment lands.  The  principle  ou  which 
this  immense  revenue  is  derived  from 
laud,  has  no  analogy  to  the  European 
land-tax,  which  is  a  burden  superinduced 
upon  the  owner  of  the  rent;  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  rent  itself.  The  modes  in 
which  this  tax  is  levied  over  India  are 
three :  either  a  perpetual  settlement  with, 
or  fixed  rent  constantly  payable  by,  tho 
proi>rietors  of  land;  or  a  temporary  set- 
tlement with  the  heads  of  villages  or 
townships  ;  or  a  detinite  settlement  with 
each  individual  occupant  of  the  ground. 
These  dilferent  modes  of  taxation  are  all 
founded  on  one  principle,  which  is  uni- 
versally admitted  and  acknowledged  in 
every  part  of  Hindostan,  viz.,  that  go- 
vernment, as  the  paramount  owner  of  the 
soil,  has  right  to  a  certaiu  portion  of  the 
gross  produce  of  every  foot  of  cultivated 
land,  which  may  be  commuted  gene- 
rally, by  permanent  or  partial  settle- 
ments, with  classes  ot  menor  separate  indi- 
viduals, but  never  can  be  wholly  alienated 
by  any  ruler  to  the  prejudice  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Government,  therefore,  in  In- 
dia, is  at  once  the  ruling  power  and  the 
universal  landlord  in  the  state;  and  hence 
the  general  and  omnipotent  intluenco 
which  its  severity  or  justice  has  upon  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  people, 
and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  British 
sway, — by  whose  agents  the  collection 
of  rent  lias  been  fixed,  upon  compara- 
tively equitable  principles, — upon  the 
Welfare  of  the  humbler  classes. 

"  When  the  East  India  Company  camo 
into  possession  of  the  Bengal  provinces, 
they  tound  the  land  revenue  every  where 
collected  by  the  intervention  ot  ofTicers 
under  the  Mahommedan  government, 
who  had  charge  of  districts  or  provinces 
under  the  title  of  zemindars.  These 
officers  were  paid  by  a  per-ccntage  on 
tike  sums  wiiich  they  collected :  the  ut- 
most irregularity  and  abuse  generally  ex- 
isted ;  military  force  was  constantly  re- 
sorted to,  to  enforce  the  collection;  and 
some  of  them  held  their  ofHces  for  life 
only,  others  transmitted  them,  by  here- 
ditary succession,  to  their  descendants. 


Misled  by  the  analogy  of  European  insti- 
tutions, or  desirous  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  their  establishment  in  the  east. 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  in  1793,  conceived 
and  carried  into  effect  the  idea  of  trans- 
forming the  zemindars  into  landed  pro- 
prietors, by  conferring  upon  tliem  and 
their  descendants  an  indefeasible  right  to 
tho  territories  over  which  their  powers 
extended,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  pay 
regularly  the  fixed  land-tax  to  govern- 
ment. The  propriety  of  this  change  was 
very  much  doubted  at  the  time,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  long  and  interesting  controversy; 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  now  forms  the  basis  on  which 
the  taxation  of  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  tho  Bengal  territory,  a 
district  thrice  the  size  of  Great  Britain, 
is  founded.  Though  framed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  benevolence  and  moderation,  it 
has,  however,  like  almost  all  similar  insti- 
tutions borrowed  from  the  analogy  of 
other  nations,  and  a  differeut  state  of  so- 
ciety, proved  altogether  ineffective  for  the 
principal  object  in  view.  The  zemindars 
could  not,  by  the  mere  regulation  of  the 
company,  be  converted  from  Asiatic  to 
European  habits:  instead  of  acquiring 
the  interests  and  views  of  hereditary 
landholders,  they  continued  to  act  with 
the  characteristic  improvidence  of  eastern 
rulers.  To  squeeze  the  last  farthing,  by 
any  means  how  unjust  soever,  from  the 
ryots,  and  squander  it  in  extravagance  or 
luxury  upon  themselves  or  their  families, 
was  the  gcnend  practice :  numbers  were 
ruined  and  dispossessed  by  the  company, 
who  exacted  tlie  quit  rent  with  unrelent- 
ing and  injudicious  rigour;  and  thus  no 
step  was  made  towards  tho  formation  of 
n  landed  aristocracy,  while  no  alleviation 
was  experienced  in  the  burdens  of  the 
poor. 

*(  The  evil,  in  effect,  became  so  great, 
that  it  has  in  some  degree  worked  out, 
like  all  other  excessive  ills,  its  own  cure. 
The  zemindar  system  has  come  in  the  end 
to  benefit  a  class  of  landed  proprietors, 
though  not  the  one  which  Lord  Corn- 
wallis originally  intended.  From  the 
general  ruin  which  overtook  these  pow- 
erful officers,  and  the  terror  every  where 
inspired  by  the  rigorous  exactions  of  the 
company,  the  price  of  estates  fell  so  low, 
that  at  last  it  became  a  prudent  matter  of 
speculation  to  buy  land,  and  look  to  its 
returns  for  the  interest  of  the  price.  A 
different  and  more  provident  class  has 
thus,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  intro- 
duced into  the  management  of  estates; 
and,  as  the  land-rent  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  pay  continues  fixed,  they  have 
the  strongest  possible  inducement  to  in- 
crease by  good  management  the  lurplut 
which  may  accrue  to  Uiems«l?et  and  tkeir 
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familie*.  But,  fmrorinnatelv^  they  liaTe 
pot  Ifftmed  in  iLu  i^ast  lo  louk  so  hr  into 
|ihe  future  ns  to  6Cu  that  lhi«  is  to  Lc  ttiosb 
ffertanlly  done  by  equitnble  nnd  juat 
|-1deiilin<.''8  tonanls  ibu  cukivntors:  the  bur- 
ens  imposed  on  ibo  ryot»  !\rc  still  pene- 
wily  t'Xorbitnnt,  often  ruinous;  nnd  the 
(intiifitfi  of  I  ho  British  govfrnnient  are 
ffclt  by  that  numerous  and  important 
Jclttss  rather  by  the  cessation  of  war  nnd 
r  depredation,  tbtin  in  any  praclicnl  dimi- 
I  Biition  of  the  duties  legally  exigible  from 
[ihem  by  their  landbrdo.** 

Btit  it  is  in  ihc  villnsre  system  Mr. 

Alistm  St  es  the  tiiost  intt^rpstin?  feature 
I  in  I  lie  fiiiancidl  ptdily  of  British  luUin. 

Tliis  prevails  chiffly  iu  the  upper  dis- 
I  iricts,  and  is  as  follows  :<» 

'*  Each  village  fornnB  a  litlla  rommu- 
Inity  or  republic  in  itself*  poBseesing  »  cer- 
Jfnin  district  of  surrounding  territory, 
fund  pnyiiJg  a  certnln  fixud  rent  for  the 
[  ii'hole  to  governmefit  A»  long  i\b  this  ia 
I  reguhirty  puid^  the  public  nuthori ties  have 
Jlio  title  to  interfere  in  thw  iniernid  con- 
ifertis  of  the  coiniuunity :  tlicy  elect  their 
IpWD  motuddims^  or  head  men,  who  levy 
Ithe  pruporlion*  of  the  quit  rent  from 
fittich  individual,  settle  disputes,  and  allo- 
I  cate    to   each    profe^ion    or    individual 

the  share  of  tLe  general  produce  of  the 

public  territory  which  is  to  beloni^  toil, 
t  As  the  cfitumunity  is  justly  desirous  of 
l.ftvojding  any  pretext  for  ihe  interltri?nro 
\of  the  state  cullectors  in  its  internal  con- 
icerns,  they  muke  good  the  quota  of  every 
rdefaulter  from  the  funds  of  his  nei^h- 
liboiurB,  so  as  to  ejchibit  no  defalcations  in 
Vibe  general  return  to  government.  Tho 
Lonly  pnint  in  which  the  luterlercoce  of 
\ilu*  nationnl  autboritie*  is  required,  is  in 
I  fixing  the  limit's  of  the  vilhi^e  territories 

in  n  question  with  eath  other,  which  is 
•  d«»ne  with  great  ctire  byBurvey^re,  in  pre- 
l  icnce  of  the  competing  parlies  and  their 

liilnessest  and  a  great  conctjursc  of  the 

jici|i;hbonring  inhnbitnetts.  In  times  of 
,  trniible  they  arm  and  fortify  lliem*elves^ 
L drive  their  cattle  within  their  walls,  and 
u often  contrive,  by  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
'  tain  contribution,  to  aioid  (he  cviU  of 
dual  pillage,  even  by  the  most  consido- 
Ljrable  armies.  These  villages  are,  indeed, 
Ifrequenlly  burned  or  desiroyed  by  ho:>tile 
Lforces,  the  little  romxnunity  dii^persed,  and 
[its  lands  restored  to  n  state  of  nut  tire ; 
tlfut  nhen  belter  times  return,  and  the 
Ltncans  of  peaceable  occupation  are  again 
|fe»t<>red,   the  remnant  re-asfemble  with 

Jtheir  children  in  their  paternal  inheritance* 
ItenerHltoii  may  p»ss  awuy,  but  the 
Tvedtng  generation    return  .   the  sons 

lake  ibc  phice  of  their  fathers ;  the  bame 
Ltnidei  and  occupations  lire  tilted  hy  Iba 


descendants  of  the  Mime  individuals;  the 
same  division  of  lands  takes  place ;  the 
very  houses  ore  rebuilt  on  the  site  of 
those  which  had  been  destroyed;  and, 
emerging  from  the  5torm,  the  community 
revives,  'another  and  the  snme.' 

♦*  It  is  in  these  village  moniclpalitie* 
that  the  real  secret  of  the  dumbihty  of 
society  in  the  east  is  to  bo  fiinnd.  If  we 
contemplate  the  dciolating  invasions  to 
w  bich,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  Asiatic 
monarchies  have  been  exposed  from  their 
proximity  to  the  regions  nf  central  Asia; 
if  we  reflect  on  the  wide -spread  devasta- 
tion con5ef|uent  on  the  the  twelve  dread- 
ful irriiptiotts  of  the  Tartars  into  Ulodos- 
ttiii;  and  recollett  thnt  Bc*cioty,  in  the 
intiTvtds  of  these  torriftr  tcourges,  has 
invarialily  been  subjected  to  the  varied 
but  never*pnding  oppression  of  difforent 
ralers,  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  idea 
of  gnvernmcnt  but  to  extract  as  large 
contributions  as  possible  from  the  people, 
—it  seems  surprising  how  the  human 
race  did  not  become  extinct  under  such  a 
sticcession  of  calamities.  But  nmidst 
those  multiplied  evils,  the  villnge  system 
hus  provided  an  unhcedt'd,  but  enduring 
ai»d  effect u:d  refuge  for  mankind,  Inva* 
sion  may  succeed  invasion,  horde  after 
horde  may  sweep  over  the  country— dy- 
nasty may  overturn  dynasty,  revolution 
be  followed  by  revolution;  but  the  wide- 
spretid  foundations  of  rural  society  are 
unchanged  :  the  social  families  bend,  but 
break  not,  bt'nenth  the  storm ;  industry 
revives  in  itsiincientseat<<,  and  in  its  prw- 
tine  form,  under  whatever  government 
ultimately  prevnib;  and  the  dominant 
power,  intent  only  on  fresb  objects  of 
plunder  or  ai^gnmdiscment,  rolts  past 
these  unheeded  fountaint  of  iijduHlry  imd 
population.  The  Hindoos,  the  Patnus, 
the  Moguls,  the  Alalimttas,  the  Sviks, 
nnd  the  English,  have  all  been  masters  in 
turn  ;  but  the  village  communities  remain 
the  same.  Abuses  and  oppression,  with- 
out doubt,  may  prevail  in  this  as  in  all 
other  human  institutions;  but  its  exten- 
sive estiiblishmGnt  and  long  duration  in 
the  east,  proves  that  it  hns  been  found 
csipable  by  experience  of  affording  tolc- 
rnble  security  to  tho  labouring  classes; 
nnd  fjerhaps  by  no  other  means,  in  the 
absence  of  those  effective  bul^^nrks  of 
ficedom  which  the  intelligence,  heredi- 
tary succession,  and  free  spirit  of  Europe} 
create,  is  the  ineslimable  blessing  of  pro- 
tection to  humble  industry  to  be  so  gene- 
rally and  ctfectuully  obtained.  The  whole 
upper  and  western  provinces  of  Bengal, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bombay  territo- 
ries the  ceded  diiitricts  on  the  Neibuddah, 
nnd  I  he  province  of  Taxijore,  comprismg 
about  260,000  sciunrc  mdes,  are  a>sG»sed 
ac'cordiiii^  to  ibis  syslem,*' 
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Tt  prrms  stransrc,  but  yet  it  is  true, 
tliat  rcllLMOMS  distinctidns,  and  ihc  ex- 
clusive possrssion  of  power  by  persons 
of  one  ecclcsiasticiil  establishment, 
have  born  in  l.uliii  amonjrst  the  lead- 
in;r  caiisrs  of  pcrft?et  toleration  and 
permanent  traiiquiHity. 

*«  Tin."  Indian  population  is  divided  into 
so  {jroat  a  numher  of  different  faiths,  that 
no  one  i-*  predominant  or  ran  claim  an 
undisputed  ])rc-eminpnco  over  the  others; 
and  })<»lilicai  power  has  so  lone:  hecn  dis- 
severed from  religious  belief,  that  it  no 
lonirer  constitutes  a  bond  of  union  by 
which  any  fornndal>le  coalition  can  be 
hrld  tou't'ther.  Not  only  are  there  to  be 
found  Hindoos  of  every  province,  and 
tribe,  and  dialect,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
IJriti««h  native  army,  but  the  worshippers 
of  Shiva,  the  adorers  of  Vishnu,  a  mul- 
titude of  Mahommcdaus,  both  of  the 
Poonee  and  Shiah  sects,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  half-ra-tes,  and  even  Jews  and 
fihrhir?.  JJy  this  intermixture,  unparal- 
leled ill  history,  tlni  chances  of  any  consi- 
derable combination,  either  for  the  pur- 
poses r)f  military  revolt  or  political  hosti- 
lity, have  been  con>iderably  reduced.  Al- 
though all  classes  live  to^'clher  on  terms 
of  nmtual  forbearance,  and  this  aniaziau: 
diver>ity  of  relii(ious  sentiment  in  no  way 
interrupts  the  chain  of  military  subordi- 
nation, no  sooner  are  tlieir  professional 
duties  at  an  end,  than  the  distinctions  of 
reliL'iou  and  cjjsto  return  with  undimi- 
nished intbiencc.  When  the  rejrimental 
parade  is  dismissed,  the  soldiers  break 
into  separate  kn(»ts,  the  gradation  of 
caste  is  re>tored,  the  distinctions  of  faith 
return ;  the  Sudra  sergeant  makes  his 
stilufim  to  the  Brahmin  or  the  Rajpoot 
private  ;  the  Mu'.sulman  avoids  the  Chris- 
tian, the  Shiah  the  Soonee,  the  Hindoo 
all ;  and  an  almost  impassable  barrier  of 
mutual  distrust  and  jealousy  obstructs  all 
amalgamation  of  oj)iniou,  or  unity  of  ac- 
tion, even  uj)on  those  national  objects 
w  bich  s(  parately  interest  the  whole  body. 
Thus  the  hetcnjireneous  and  disconlant 
mass  iskej)t  in  a  state  of  complete  subor- 
dination by  the  oidy  power  amoutj  them 
which  possesses  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  unity  of  action;  and  the  Hritish  go- 
veruu'.cnt,  strong  in  its  cstabli>hed  pro- 
bity, and  the  good  faith  with  wliich  it  ob- 
serves its  engagements  both  towards  its 
subjects  and  its  enemies,  is  enabled  to 
maintain  an  uudi?puled  domiuion  over 
its  innumerable  atul  multifarious  sub- 
jects." 

The  followina^  is  our  author's  descrip- 
tion (d'  i\\o.  Sepoy  Force,  which,  when 
unr  readLTs  shall  liavu  perused,  they 
will  be  the  better  able  to  estimate  the 


wisdom  of  those  economical  conside- 
rations w  hich  have  prompted  a  rcduc* 
tion  in  their  pay  and  allowances,  and 
thus  made  it  doubtful  how  far  they  can 
at  present  be  calculated  upon  ad  faith- 
ful and  etficieut  soldiers  in  the  coming 
contest  :^ 

«  Among  nil  the  prodigies  attending 
the  British  dominions  in  India,  none, 
perhaps,  is  so  extraordinary  as  the  rise, 
progress,  and  fidelity  of  the  Sepoy  Force. 
It  was  in  Bombay  that  these  invaluable 
auxiliaries  were  originally  organised,  and 
the  first  mention  of  them  in  history  i« 
when  n  corps  of  100  natives  from  Bom- 
bay, and  400  from  Tellichcrry,  assisted 
the  army  at  Madras  in  1747.  From  these 
humble  beginnings  has  arisen  the  present 
magnificent  native  array  of  India,  which 
at  one  period  amounted  to  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  even  now, 
on  a  reduced  pence  e>tablishment,  num- 
bers a  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand. 
Their  ranks  have  from  the  first  been  filled 
indiscriminately  with  recruits  of  all  na- 
tions and  reliirious  persuasions ;  and  Ma- 
hommedans,  Hindoos,  I'arsees,  Jews,  and 
Christians  arc  to  be  found  blended  among 
then),  without  the  distinction  of  race 
having  ever  interfered  with  the  unity  of 
action,  or  the  difference  of  religion  ever 
shaken  fidelity  to  duty.  The  whole  have 
throughout  been  raised  entirely  by  volun- 
tary enrolment,  without  a  conscription  or 
forced  levy  having  ever  been  found  neces- 
sary ;  and,  great  as  the  present  army  is, 
it  could  be  quadrupled  in  a  few  months, 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment required  such  an  nugmentalion  of 
force.  The  facility  with  which  vast 
armies  can  bo  raised  in  the  east,  when 
compared  to  the  violent  measures  by 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  Eu- 
rope to  accom}>lish  the  same  object,  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  surprising;  but  it 
ceases  to  be  so,  when  the  eflects  of  the 
distinction  of  castes,  and  the  relative 
situation  of  the  Sepoy  soldiers  and  the 
other  classes  of  the  community,  are  con- 
sidered. The  military  form  a  distinct 
caste  in  all  the  Hindoo  communities;  and 
from  father  to  son,  deeds  of  arms  are 
handed  down,  as  the  only  object  of  honour- 
able ambition,  the  true  incitement  to  glo- 
rious exploit.  The  Rajpoot  of  Bengal 
is  born  a  soldier.  The  mother  recounts 
acts  of  heroism  to  her  infant ;  from  ear- 
liest youth  he  is  habituated  to  the  vse 
and  exercise  of  arms.  Even  when  still  a 
child,  the  future  warrior  is  accustomed  to 
handle  the  sword  and  dagger,  and  to  look 
without  fear  on  the  implements  of  death. 
If  his  father  tills  the  ground,  the  sword 
and  shield  aro  placed  near  the  furroiv, 
and  moved  as  his  labour  admnces.     The 
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fraine  of  the  youib  U  conitAtitljr  »irengtli- 
ened  by  martiul  exercises;  he  is  habitually 
iempurate  in  hit  diet;  of  a  generous 
though  WAT  no  diipotition;  and!,  iT  well 
tr^nted,  zetilousi  fBitbhili  and  obedient. 
ft  was  rri>m  l1ii»  military  caste  thnt  tho 
diief  IniJinn  tLrmiew  were  first  formed,  and 
tlit7  itill  form  the  Btrtfnglh  of  tlio  nntivo 
irifiintry.  In  proocaa  of  time,  however, 
ns  our  empire  hns  extended  rnlo  more  dia- 
tfint  regioiii,  the  miUtnry  qtifllities  of  its 
varied  inhabitJints  hitv«  been  calJod  into 
iction ;  iind  the  desuUory  nctivity  of  the 
tthratta  horse,  not  less  than  the  firm 
intrepidity  of  the  Mysore  en  v. iky*  or  the 
diivnlrou?  valour  of  the  Affghnn  n^tminera, 
lifive  contributed  to  the  Ibroiation  of  our 
tglity  dominioas. 

"  Unlike  the  soldier  of  Europe,    the 
poy  is  nn  object  of  envy  to  his  less  for- 
l^uimto  compatrirts.     Hi* profession  gives 
lim  the  precedency,  not  less  in  gcni'riil 
|'«stiinatiou  tbnn  in   thnt  of  Li*  cnsle,  to 
ttersoDi  en^ng'cd  in  ciiril  occti patio ns ;  and 
ilia  pny  h  »o  constdemblo  ns  to  raise  him, 
'lM>th  in  st^Htion  and  enjoymentst  far  above 
hh  brethren  who  are  left  behinrj  him  tn  hts 
Iiittive  villatre.      Each  priviito   svpoy  i* 
mtetjiled   by  two  servants :  in  the   field 
here  ure,  at  an  nverag^e,  nine  followers 
to   every   two   lighttnm'    men:    a  Byslem 
which  gives  to  n  hn mired  tlioufanJ  men, 
jn  n  Ciimp^ii^n,  nearly  tive  hundred  thou- 
sand nltendants:  and  (focs  fiir  to  exptain 
'bolh  the  prodigious  hosts  recorded  in  his- 
tory,  ns  commnnded  by  Xerxes  and  Dn- 
rius,   and   the  facility  with  whidi  ihey 
"were   routed   by  a  comparatively  imall 
ijody  of  Greeks,  all  real  soldiers.      Such 
a  mode  of  carrying  on  war  augtneots  to 
A  great  degree  the  diificully   of  provid- 
ing stibsistence  for  so  prodigious  a  mul- 
tttuilo     Ai    attend     every    coQ»iderftblo 
army,  but  it  renders  it  compamtively  an 
ftiiiy  matter  to   raise   a  military  force* 
When  the  |my  giveo  to  a  pririittt  soldier 
is  so  considontble  as  to  adrnit  of  his  keep* 
Jug^  two  servnats  la  the  camp,  and  a  still 
greater  number  in  the  lield,  no  want  of 
recruits  ivill   ever  ho   experienced ;    the 
real  difUcuIty  is  to  End  resources  adequate 
to  the  support  of  a   Inrge  nrmy  at  that 
elevated  •titndurd*    When  Cromwell  gave 
half  a  crown  A  day  to  every  dragoon,  ho 
readily  got  recruits  for  tho  parliameuta. 
n»D  armies* 

"  Tbe  Indian  infantry  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  ec^uiil^  even  when  led 
hy  British  ofBcers,  to  that  of  England; 
and,  wlien  left  to  tlie  direclion  of  iheir 
own  leaders,  evince  the  general  inferiority 
of  (he  Asiatic  race  to  tlie  European; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  last  extremity  or 
most  trying^  situations  that  this  difference 
is  conspicuous,  and  for  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  campaigDi  no  troops  in  the  world  are 


superior  to  the  lepoys.  In  many  of  tho 
most  essential  duties  of  a  soldier, — so- 
briety during  duty,  patience  under  priva- 
tion, docility  in  learning,  hardihood  in 
uadergoinsf  fjili^ue,  steady  endunn^  va- 
lour, and  fidelity  to  ilieif  cidouri  under 
every  temptation  to  swerve  from  them, 
the  Indian  auxilinrifs  mi^ht  eerve  as  n 
model  to  every  service  in  Europe.  Nay, 
examples  are  numerous,  in  wbith,  emu- 
lous of  the  deeds  of  their  British  com- 
radot),  they  Imvo  pt^rformcd  depds  of  dar- 
ing worthy  of  bain^  placed  beside  the 
most  exalted  of  European  glory,  and 
instances  are  not  wanting  \^here  they 
hivve  unhe»itaiiu.|ir1y  faced  dangers,  before 
which  even  English  troops  had  recoiled. 
The  native  cavalry  is  of  more  recent  in- 
troductioa  tlian  tl»e  iufuntry,  but  it  is  not 
less  admirable  in  many  aii  the  mo»t  \'hIu- 
able  qualities;  tho  men  are  fearless  riders^ 
indtiUliguhle  in  the  service  of  light  troops, 
sober  and  vigdant ;  they  take  exemphiry 
care  of  their  horses,  ma»y  of  u hitli  are 
of  the  best  Persian  and  Arabian  breeds, 
and  in  the  sword  exercise  or  Binjjlo  rom- 
biit  are  superior  to  almost  any  of  the 
cavaliers  of  Europe.  Nor  is  the  artillery 
inferior  to  any  in  the  world,  eitliur  in  tho 
perfection  of  the  material »  the  condition 
of  the  huries,  or  the  coolness,  precision, 
or  bravery  of  the  gunners,  Tlio  immenso 
host  h  entirely  under  ll*e  direction  of  Bri- 
li*h  oiEcers,  nearly  five  thousand  of  whom 
are  en>ployed  in  this  important  service; 
but  ll(0  non-commissioned  officers  and 
suSiukerns  alway*  were  natives,  and  the 
avenue  to  more  elevatt?d  promotion  is 
now  opened  to  the  most  deservin^'^  of 
their  number.  In  the  shock  of  a  regular 
ciiarge  alone,  the  native  horse  is  still  iij* 
ferior  to  the  Briti^li,  a  peculiiirily  which 
has  di^tingui&Ut*d  tlie  cavalry  of  the 
eastern  and  western  worlds  in  every  age, 
from  the  days  of  Mamthon  to  those  of 
the  Crusades," 

Muny  and  striking  are  the  instances 
to  which  our  author  refers,  not  only  of 
the  emlti ranee  and  braverj»  hut  of  the 
fidelity  of  this  singular  force  to  tlicir 
European  masters;  the  secret  of  whiuh, 
us  he  justly  observes  :^ 

"  Is  to  be  found  in  the  wise  and 
maitrnanlmous  policy  with  which  the  East 
India  Company,  through  every  vicissi* 
lude  of  fortune,  have  made  good  Ibeir 
cnvrtgomenta,  and  the  invicdablo  fidelity 
with  which  they  have  rewarded  the  ser- 
vices of  the  troops  cogiiged  in  their 
ranks.  From  the  eailicut  times  the  Indiim 
princes  have  known  no  other  way  ol  pay. 
ing  their  troops  tlmn  by  quartering  tbeni 
on  some  of  the  hereditary  or  conquered 
provinces  of    tlieir  doisimons;    where, 
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\r.czz\  tr'AUTT  '.:i:e!i^  xras  al'o^ei  eTitrr 
'.^•.  : .  i*  .a  :r.«  «T%rt!'ja  of  th-?:r  paj  or 
P'o  -.?  ■  -.*,  li-.*  *o.i  Kr§  «xp<r:eace-:  ?reat 
'i.f.  .„•-/.  aa:  xere  i'.'ject  to  a  m'Vst 
v-*xt-.-.'i<  '^--»*r:.i:r.:v  ;a  :r.<  recorerr  of 
;.  .-  :  .•;4.  U'r.;n.  t'.*i.-e*'.r*,  ia*tea.i  of 
T  .  1  r.  %.-«.**:•:  J  -ir.  i  o:  jr.;-«*vc  »"4:em.  the 
I:.  •-.  •-r.oji  icjw.i  t"  a:  tL*7  r*»'-»»ic-e.i 
:  -  r  \\:'.-T  pT7  a4  .-r/  ..ary  as  an  En?  »li 
»'...»»r.  1:.^:  t'-.'^r  v.ir.t4  w*re  all  pro- 
7  ;.■■ :  :or  hj  h  t-j"  .in:  :ir.d  ho3**t  zovem- 
r.: •: r. : ;  i  :.a:  r.  o  « .  ai!  :»?r .i  *r.iu  i  ire h iLri- 
:.rrv  A-n  p-»r..-!".t- :  to  intercept  the  ja*S 
rr  ■  .tri?  fjj  tr.e!r  v.il.jur.  ar.i  li.Lit,  alter  a 
r-::^  n  ri':mv«r  or  rear*'  lerrice,  they 
Wfr-:  r,«i»rrrl:iei  to  ri'^./e  on  a^ipie  aI!o\r- 
ar.  ■*-,  or  .i  zrir.t  o*  !tci\*l.:ch  !'orp..e<i  a 
i.v..^  :.atr:T.on7  fo  their.Mivcri  an«i  th;iir 
'! T **.  •  r.  i  I :. t«  ;  t r.»ry  -.vr re  stpjck  with 
airi;»r..*:imer.t,  arl  cor.ccired  the  most 
ur.  r,  ,:Ak\  cor.r.  icnro  in  a  po%-er  w:.:rh 
i.-ti  ir.'.*  fi.r  t'e  nrst  ticr.e  set  them  the 
f'Xrt^.■.^  e  of  an  uprijlit  ar.i  lenet^cent 
?.'lT:ri:*t ration.  I'ovi-er  in  Iniia  is,  even 
ir.'-Z".  l.'ii  c!?e'.vhTre  in  the  wor^d, 
fo-iM  :*"  i  o:i  opinio:! ;  and  the  Lriief  uLich 
jrr.ii'it.ly  syrfTfi  unsver*.".!  y  that  the 
^.;i«t  Inda  (V'nijrnny  woul'l.  u-ilh  perfect 
r"::'i!.tri:y  anJ  'jooi  'aitri,  liiKhar^e  ail  its 
ei.-:a_'fX"nts  :'orm'."l  a  ma^n-t  of  attnc- 
t.oi  uiiii.it  in  tiie  t':.'i  lircu*  alrr.osC  :tli  the 
fctren.'th  an'i  miiitary  virtue  or'  the  Penio- 
suIm  to  iti  st^nJitrds.  When  minutely  cxa- 
n.ined,  it  'x'\\\  be  found  tliat  it  vi-as  neither 
liie  rr.:iitary  di-cipline,  nor  tlie  scientitic 
a^rjiii-»!t:ons  nor  the  poiitical  talents  of 
tin;  lirit:>h  whi<  h  ^'avc  them  tiie  empire 
of  Intiia,  tor  a!!  thps<?  were  matched  in 
\h't  rank*  of  their  en^mios  recruited  and 
fj:rert«d  as  they  were  by  French  officers; 
but  th«;ir  HON F. STY  AND  GOOD  FAITH, 
wiiirh  Hilod  them  wirh  confidence  in  eai'h 
other,  and  inspired  the  same  reliance  in 
the  native  ponrer»;  quuiities  which, 
thouifii  oftfn  ovcr-riached  in  the  outset 
by  rnnnini'  and  perfidy,  irenenilly  prove 
mori'  than  a  match  for  them  in  the  end, 
and  are  destined  ultimately  to  give  to  the 
y\n£;Io- Saxon  race  the  dominion  of  the 
globe." 

Ifow  long'  thi^  wi^  and  magrnani- 
in^iis  policy  may  be  persevered  in, 
undf-r  a  predominantly  rliMnocratic  con- 
«iiinrion,  a  very  littie  time  will  now 
doei'b; ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
tli;«t  any  serious  dqiarture  from  it,  by 
wliicb  lb 'J  present  may  be  made  to 
iif^iirp  tiiC('on<<idi.Tation  due  to  the/)rr- 
viantiit^  a!id  the  crude  and  narrow 
vir.-w-?  f»f  inteiested  ephemeral  traffic- 
r:!»,  whii-h  look  nr)t  beyond  immediate 
puin,  to  f»up<TSrde  the  far-sighted  and 
prc»vidrnt  arrangements  of  a  body, 
i)avin^^  a^  it  wrrc,  an  cstnte  fur  ever  in 
those  distant  and  cztcns^ive  provinces. 


«i!l  be  the  prelude  to  tbe  &«!  orer- 
throw  of  BritHh  power,  when  oar 
•plendid  eastern  empire  will  entire!/ 
pass  jwar.  and  **  like  the  bnieleM  fabric 
of  a  vision,  leare  not  n  wreck  behind.* 

The  rapid  erovth  of  this  Bigfatj 
empire,  under  a  companj  of  British 
merchanrs,  and  the  amazii^  dispropor- 
tion  s^ill  subsTstin§^  between  the  British 
and  the  native  residents,  b  thns  wcD 
described  :— 

*<  To  complete  the  aloMMt  fabwUms 
wonders  of  this  oriental  dominion,  it  only 
requires  to  be  added,  that  it  hat  beta 
a-hiered  by  a  mercantila  conpnaj  in  an 
i«  a".!!  of  the  Atlantic,  poaMsnng  no  ter- 
riiori.il  torce  at  home :  who  merelj  took 
into  their  temporarr  par,  while  in  ladii, 
s'lch  partj  of  the  English  troops  as  conid 
Le  spared  from  the  contests  of  Enropcaa 
ambiiirn ;  who  never  had  at  nnj  period 
thirty  thousand  British  soldiers  in  their 
service,  while  their  dril  and  military  ser- 
vants di<i  not  amount  to  six  thoosand; 
the  number  of  persons  nnder  their  aus- 
pices who  proceed  yearly  to  India,  is 
never  six  hundred,  and  the  total  nnmbcr 
of  white  inhabitants  who  reside  anoag 
the  two  hundred  millions  of  the  sable  po* 
pulation,  is  faardlj  eight  thoosand !  So 
enormous,  indeed,  is  the  dbproportiott 
between  the  British  rulers  and  their  ns- 
tive  subjects,  that  it  is  literally  true  what 
the  Hindoos  say,  that  if  ever j  one  of  tbs 
fiillowers  of  Bramah  were  to  throw  a 
handful  of  earth  on  the  Enropcnns,  they 
wouhl  be  buried  alire  in  the  midst  of  their 
conquests.** 

We  cannot  afford  to  follow  Mr. 
Alison  in  his  brilliant  sketch  of  Briliih 
conquests,  under  Lord  Comwallis'i  and 
and  Lord  \Vellesley*s  administration. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  sufficieodj  full  for 
all  piirposes  of  information  to  the  ge- 
neral reader,  and  may  be  rend  with  ad- 
vantajsre  by  many  who  take  an  intereit 
in  Asiatic  concerns,  eren  without  any 
reference  to  the  importance  of  India  af 
a  dependency  of  the  Britiah  crown. 
Hut  we  must  add,  that  n  greater  degree 
of  abridgment  and  condensation  m^ht 
have  been  practised,  without  any  de- 
parture from  the  principles  by  which  he 
should  have  been  regulated  m  compoa- 
ing  a  history  of  Europe  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution. 

In  the  work  before  us,  we  hsTC  what 
Mr.  Alison  intended  as  a  full-length 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
and,  while  it  contains  what  appears  to 
us  intenial  evidence  that  it  u  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  author,  we  freely  co«- 
fcss  that  be  has  seldom  writlCB  ■■/ 
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thitiff  which  we  have  pcni*ed  with  lcs« 
fiutisraction.  It  wants  all  the  ctiarac- 
terUtica  nhich,  in  the  dL-jKCtrnt^iit  of 
chiiracier,  fihotild  murk  the  Jiistonc 
style — the  deliberative  Ciitmness  which 
affords  a  pled;fe  of  iiopanisiiiiy — the 
pmctised  fici<^acUy  and  [penetration, 
which  hespeiika  an  insight  into  humaii 
nature — (lie  power  oK  depictings,  by  a 
few  fdicitous  strokes,  the  leading  pecu- 
liarities in  the  mind,  or  conduct,  of  the 
lEidividual  described,  so  at  to  exhibit 
how  he  was  discriminated  from  other 
men,  and  how  far  he  was  indebted  to 
nrt,  or  bow  far  to  nature  ;  and  thiit  ju- 
dicious estimate  of  the  circnmstiinccs 
in  which  he  was  placed,  whicEi  might 
serve  to  show  huw  far  hisgieatness  was 
adventitious  or  tea! — the  creature  of 
accident,  or  the  acquisition  of  worth  and 
gent  lis.  And  instead  of  this,  our  author 
Has  substituted  ik  strain  of  hi^h-flown 
panegyrio,  in  which  he  appears  more  in 
the  character  of  the  flatterer  of  the 
living  greut  man.  than  the  severe  aud 
dignified  opprHi^er  of  human  conduct, 
by  whom  a  just  impression  of  the  moral 
acturs,  on  the  grant  stage  of  the  world* 
may  be  trans luiited  to  posterity. 

Against  such  a  course,  we  would  feel 
that  we  deserted  our  duly,  if  we  did 
not  enter  a  stroma  protest.  Indeed  we 
do  not  approve  of  the  jiractice  of  going, 
in  d«  taih  into  the  character  of  an  indivi- 
dual, before  that  period  when  his  life 
and  actions  may  be  so  fully  before  the 
public,  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  see 
clearly,  and  in  detail,  how  far  the  con- 
duct which  he  pursued,  and  the  quali- 
ties which  he  exemplified,  either  sup- 
p<jrt  or  discredit  the  judgment  of  the 
historian.  Tlie  interest  of  history  con- 
sists very  much  in  the  dcvclopmnii  of 
cbaracter  ;  and  the  writer,  who  aspires 
to  a  pcrm:iuent  reputation,  should  en- 
deavour to  trace  its  growth,  and  wait 
upon  the  progress  of  events,  before  he 
deseriljes  the  finished  product.  Thus 
he  will  best  ensure  that  his  own  motives 
shall  not  be  misconstrued,  and  that  per- 
fect justice  may  be  done  to  his  subjecU 
The  contrary  practice,  that  of  nxaking 
the  character  anticipate  the  life,  we  hold 
as  liable  to  grave  objt^ctions,  both  as 
tempting  the  writer  to  he  pimegyrical 
overmuch,  and  depriving  tlie  reader  of 
the  instruction,  as  v^ell  as  the  interest 
to  be  derived  from  the  more  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  province  of  the  his- 
torian. 

We  agree  substantially  with  Mr. 
AtisoD.  when  he  says,  "there  are  few 
whose  public  character  possei«e«,  with 
fo  many  excel leficie«»  io  simple  and 
Vol.  XIV. 


unblemished  a  complexion  ;"  but  we  do 
not  think  that  he  has  hit  upon,  or  dis- 
criminated, those  simple  aud  elementary 
qniiliiies,  so  as  to  render  them  charac* 
lerisiic  To  our  minds  they  appear  to 
be,  an  energetic  temperament,  vigorous 
common  sense,  a  strong  sense  of  duty, 
great  promptitude  of  resolve,  and  in- 
flexible fixedness  of  determination* 
Never  did  a  man  exijt  who  viewed  the 
various  relations  in  which  he  has,  at 
different  times,  been  placed,  with  a 
more  single  eye,  or  evinced,  in  his  pub- 
lie  conduct,  a  more  utter  disregard  of 
personal  considerations.  There  was 
something  in  the  simple,  straightfor- 
ward manliness  of  all  his  proceedings, 
which  alike  despised  finesse,  and  put 
to  flight  temptation  ;  so  that  it  could 
scarcely, with  more  lrutb.be  said,  that  he 
resisted  oppOTtunities  of  wealth  and  of 
agg^randisement,  which  would  havebeen 
felt  irresistible  by  many  other  men,  aa 
that  he  never  suffered  himself  to  dally 
witii  them  for  an  instant,  when  they  ap- 
peared opposed  to  his  sense  of  what 
was  right,  which  was,  indeed,  his  polar 
star,  and  might  with  less  propriety  be 
Ciiiled  a  principle  in  his  mind,  than  a 
passionate  instinct  of  his  nature. 
When,  at  the  termination  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  war,  Mohiput  Ram.  at  a  secret 
conference,  otfered  him  ten  lacs  of 
rupees,  (4.7tJ,000,)  for  some  information 
respecting  the  particular  districts  which 
were  to  be  ceded,  by  treaty,  to  his 
master,  the  Nizam.  "  Can  you  keep  a 
secret?"  asked  the  Duke,  with  aifectcd 
earnestness*  *'  I  can,**  said  M obi- 
put  Ram,  fully  and  eagerly  expecting 
the  desired  disclosure.  **Socan  I,"  wtia 
the  answer.  And  yet,  hi,s  early  difli- 
cukies  bad  taught  bim  keenly  tlie  value 
of  money,  and  he  looked  with  sufB- 
ctently  longing  eyes  at  the  great  pristes 
of  worldly  atnbition ;  but  even  the 
richest  of  them  was  not,  for  a  moment, 
to  be  thought  of,  when  the  considera- 
tion of  it  involved  any  violation  of  the 
principles  of  truth  or  honour* 

But  we  begin  to  feel,  ouisclvcs,  the 
temptation  which  Mr.  Alison  was  un- 
able to  resist^ — namely,  that  of  being 
panegyrical  overmuch  j  and  can  the 
more  readily  excuse  him,  when  we  con- 
sider the  difficulty  which,  in  the  ardour 
of  bis  admiration,  he  must  have  felt,  so 
to  subdue  tlie  tone  of  his  colouring,  as 
(hat  it  might,  in  all  respects,  harmonize 
witli  the  character  of  this  simple, 
sLmigiitforward,  and  gallant  soldier. 

The  campaign  of  1809,  during  which 
the  battles  of  Echmuhl,  Aspern,  and 
Wagram  were  fought,  is  the  iubject  of 
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some  of  our  author's  most  animated 
chapters  ;  and  the  readers  who  follow 
him  through  the  important  and  inter- 
esting details  upon  which  he  enters, 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fulness 
of  his  information,  and  the  force  and 
the  felicity  of  his  descriptions. 

Of  Mr.  Alison's  capabilities  as  the 
describer  of  the  mixed  and  tumultuous 
events  of  a  battle,  we  have,  in  former 
numbers,  spoken  as  he  deserves,  and 
furnished  our  readers  with  instances  of 
a  graphical  power,  in  that  particular, 
which  might  stand  a  comparison  with 
any  exhibited  by  the  ablest  of  our  his- 
torians. We  are,  therefore,  the  less 
disposed  to  draw  upon  this  volume  for 
similar  scenes,  the  more  especially  as 
we  do  not  think  that  he  is  equally  feli- 
citous as  on  former  occasions,  and 
rather  felt  that  there  wn«%  sometimes  a 
turbulent  wordiness  which  struggled  to 
be  grand,  instead  of  the  regulated  and 
concentrated  energy,  which  is  content 
with  being  clear  and  forcible.  The 
describer  of  a  battle  should  never  write, 
as  though  he  himself  were  mixed  up 
with  the  battle,  and  partook  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  troops  ;  but  rather 
as  if  he  contemplated  the  whole  from 
some  aerial  observatory,  where  he  stood 
alone  and  unassailable, 
•*  Above  the  arrows,  shouts,  and  fears  of  men," 

and  as  incipablc  of  being  infected  with 
the  passions  of  those  whose  evolutions 
he  depicts,  as  he  was  of  being  exposed 
to  their  vicissitudes,  or  affected  by  their 
dangers.  Mr.  Alison  would  do  well  to 
remember  this  for  the  future,  and  to 
take  Ceesar  as  his  example,  who  knew 
something  both  of  fighting  and  of  de- 
scription, rather  than  the  most  gasco- 
nading of  the  French  writers,  whose 
object  it  frequently  was  to  flatter  a  na- 
tional prejudice,  or  fall  in  with  a 
popular  delusion. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have  an 
exceedingly  lively  picture  of  the  inde- 
fatigable vigour  of  the  French  emperor, 
immediately  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Echmuhl,  which  was  followed  by  such 
important  results ;  and  the  manner  in 
which,  by  his  distribution  of  honours 
and  rewards,  he  was  wont  to  captivate 
the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  after  his 
most  brilliant  victories  : — 

«  It  was  by  great  activity  and  the  nicest 
calculation  of  time,  that  these  astonish- 
ing  results  had  been  obtained  ;  and  never 
had  the  Emperor  displayed  in  a  more 
striking  manner  the  indet'atigable  energy 
of  bis  character.  Unwearied  by  a  rapid 
journey,  night  and  day,  for  six  succesiiye 


days,  from  Paris,  he  no  sooner  mired 
at  Donauwerth,  than  he  began  the  ioGet* 
sant  questioning  and  correspondeDce» 
which,  with  him,  were  the  invariable  pre- 
ludes to  great  achievements.  His  letters 
to  his  lieutenants  during  the  next  five 
days  would,  of  themselves,  make  a  vo- 
lume. His  calculation  of  time  was  lo 
exact,  and  the  habits  of  precise  obedience 
on  the  part  of  his  generals  so  complete, 
that  his  divisions  invariably  arriveid  on 
the  ground  assigned  them  at  the  very 
moment  on  which  he  relied,  and  when 
their  operation  was  required ;  and  gene- 
rally again  marched  and  combated  on  the 
day  following,  without  any  intermediate 
repose.  By  this  means,  though  his  forces 
were  not,  upon  the  whole,  more  nume- 
rous, at  least  at  that  period,  than  those 
of  the  Austrians,  they  were  almost 
always  greatly  superior  at  the  point  of 
attack.  Nor  did  the  Emperor  shuD  the 
fatigue  which  he  thus  imposed  on  his 
soldiers  ;  on  the  contrary,  not  one  of 
them  underwent  anything  like  the  mental 
and  bodily  labour  to  which  he  subjected 
himself.  From  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
when  the  battle  of  Abensberg  began,  till 
the  ni^ht  of  the  23d,  when  that  of  Rm- 
tisbon  terminated,  he  was  on  horsebeckf 
or  dictating  letters,  at  least  eighteen 
hours  a  day ;  he  had  outstripped  his  ovn 
saddle-horses  by  the  rapidity  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  knocked  up  those  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria  by  the  fatigue  they  had  hb- 
dcrgone ;  and  when  all  around  him  were 
ready  to  drop  down  with  exhaustion,  he 
began  to  read  and  dictate  despatches,  and 
sat  up  half  the  night  receiving  reports 
from  the  generals  and  marshals,  and  com- 
pleting the  directions  for  the  succeeding 
day.  He  has  himself  told  us  that  hu 
manoeuvres  at  this  time  in  BaTaria  were 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  life  ;  and  with- 
out going  the  length  of  so  extraordinary 
an  eulogium,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  they  never  were  excelled  by  the 
operations  either  of  himself  or  any  other 
general. 

"  On  the  day  following,  the  Enperor 
reviewed  a  great  part  of  his  army  at 
Ratisbon,  and  one  of  those  imposing 
spectacles  was  exhibited,  which,  almost  as 
much  as  his  military  talents^  contributed 
to  his  astonishing  successes.  As  each 
regiment  defiled  before  him.  Napoleon 
demanded  from  the  colonel  who  were  the 
most  deserving  among  the  officers^  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  privates,  and 
in  presence  of  the  army  conferred  their 
honours  upon  them.  On  those  interest- 
ing  occasions  he  decided  alone,  and  often 
conferred  the  reward  on  a  common  soldier 
in  preference  to  those  of  higher  grade  who 
were  recommended.  He  recognised 
some  of  the  veterans  of  Marengo  or  the 
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Pyramid*  fti  Ihej  were  presented  to  liim, 
nnci  wh^n  conrerring-lbti  cross,  gnve  Iheni 
A  Btg^nal  of  r€€o^!jitum  br  u  sllf^ht  tap  on 
iKo  rlHi<^k  ordiip  on  the  shouldt-r,  accom- 
panied hy  n  kin'J  <»xpri'»8ioni  as  •  I  maku 
yo«  a  Imron  or  a  chevalipr/  Oiits  of  tU«i»o 
vet«riinft|  oti  bflin^  preseiiteti,  mkad  tUtj 
Emperor  if  he  did  not  recognise  him* 
*  How  Bhould  I  ?*  una  we  red  Nrtpok*on- 
'  It  WA9  me/  replied  the  ftolditfr,  '  who 
in  the  desert  of  Syrin,  dt  tht  moment 
of  your  utmost  ueceniitj^  gfkte  yon  a 
portion  of  my  rations.'  Nopdeon  At 
i»ncG  reco^iited  bim,  RtiJ  taicli  *  Oh  I  1 
recollect  you  perfijctly,  and  uioLo  you  n 
kni^lit,  with  no  nnnuftl  endowment  of 
twelvu  hundred  fnmcs/  (501.)  Thefo 
lieoj't-thrilltngf  scenes  excittd  tho  uiunl 
tran9[jorti  among  the  aoldicri ;  lyt  In  the 
Iroopi  of  the  <:onrederaliont  upoa  cv'hom 
honours  and  bo\inti«s  were  ahowered, 
and  to  whom  thtey  were  perfectly  new, 
they  proijuced  Rti  unbounded  impression  ; 
and  it  then  appeared  how  strongly  the 
German  lieart  wns  ciipnble  of  being 
moved  hy  those  anpfaU  to  honour  siid 
getieroutVeeljnL%  of  which  the  allied  so- 
irercign^  in  lifter  times  so  largely  availed 
themstiWes.  At  the  same  time  forty  of 
the  most  deservicig  of  the  6^th  regiment, 
ivhich  liad  rapitiilnted  at  HntittboD,  were 
admitted  into  the  oldg^uardj  to  show  that 
the  Emperor  entertnitied  no  diai^leasuro 
at  that  corps  for  that  untoward  event  j 
and  n  proclamation  was  addressed  to  the 
ormyi  which,  with  just  pride,  though  in 
exaffr^ntied  torme,  recouuted  their  great 
exploits.*^ 

Such  was  Buonaparte  triumphant, 
when  he  was  most  favoured  by  fortune* 
Let  tiB  now  tiike  n  view  of  him  when 
fortune  was  not  his  friend — when,  at 
tlie  battlo  of  Aspern,  he  far  the  first 
time  experieneed  defeat  in  u  general 
action,  and  was  cdtopr^lled  to  take 
shelter,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
in  the  island  of  Lobkin,  where  he  was 
cut  off,  apparently,  from  all  resources, 
and  surrounded  by  exulting  enemies. 
We  doubt  if  he  ever,  in  ihe  most  bril- 
liant of  his  triumphs,  appeared  to  such 
advantage  : — 

'*  Driven  back  with  all  his  army  into  an 
island  in  tho  Danahe,  after  sustaining 
this  frightful  lof»»  the  French  Emperor, 
At  ten  ftt  Bight,  hastily  called  a  council  of 
war  on  the  margin  of  the  river»  Seated 
under  a  tree  which  overhung  the  ttream, 
Napoleon  beheld  the  great  bridg:o  in  the 
central  channel  entirely  swept  away,  and 
the  lesser  one  of  pontoons  to  the  intcr- 
ro«diate  island  of  Reduit  also  in  ruins. 
R*lretit  to  the  ioutHern  bank  from  the 
iahyidof  Lob«u  was  tTidcntiy  impossible ; 


for  the  Danube,  which  had  risen  fourteen 
feet  during  the  three  preceding  days,  from 
th<»  melting  of  the  anows  in  the  Alps  of 
Tyrol,  was  rolling  impetu^msly  in  a  racing 
flood,  which  hwd  carried  dnwn  every  boat 
in  tht!  main  elomnel,  ovt^rtlowed  the  whola 
low  grounds  in  llie  isiland,  and  rendered 
even  the  narrow  branch  which  sepaiivted 
I  hem  from  the  March  field,  usually  only  a 
few  feet  deep,  a  rapid  nnd  dangerous  tor- 
rent* Never  Vi.*na  an  army  assembled 
niider  more  disastrous  circumstances  than 
the  French  on  that  memorable  night. 
To  the  det'p  roar  of  artillerv,  the  shouts 
of  the  combatants,  nnd  the  incessant 
clang  of  muiiketrv,  had  succeeded  a  si- 
lence yet  more  awful,  interrupted  only  hy 
the  ehnllengea  of  the  sentinels,  as  they 
priced  their  melancholy  i-ounds,  or  tho 
graans  of  the  wounded,  who,  without 
Covering  or  shelter  of  nny  kind,  lay  scat* 
tercd  on  the  humid  surface.  Ahovo 
twenty  thousand  brave  men  were  there, 
weltering  in  their  blood,  or  murmuring 
in  their  laat  moments  a  prayer  for  their 
mother,  their  children,  their  country. 
Gloom  had  seized  on  every  mind^ — despair 
had  penetrated  the  bravest  hearts.  It  was 
universally  known  that  the  artillery  am- 
munition w!is  exhausted,  and  the  com- 
munication with  the  sotilhern  bank  cut 
off;  and  it  was  diMcult  to  see  bow  an  at^ 
tack  from  the  enemy  on  the  succeeding 
day  rould  bo  raiisted  with  any  prospect 
of  success*  Nearly  half  the  combatant* 
had  fallen  i  every  one,  even  though  un- 
hurt himself)  had  to  deplore  the  death  of 
a  friend,  a  comrade,  a  benefactor.  Pro- 
visions there  were  none  in  the  island  s 
succour  for  the  w*ounded,  burial  for  the 
dead,  were  alike  beyond  the  strength  of 
the  wearied  survivors.  A  few  were  still 
buoyant  with  hope,  and  protesting  they 
had  not  been  defeated,  vociferously  de- 
manded a  renewal  of  the  combat  on  the 
morrow ;  hut  the  great  majority,  in 
gloomy  silence,  mused  upon  their  fatOp 
and  not  a  few  openly  murmured  against 
the  chief,  whose  imprudence  and  obsti- 
nacy had  brought  them  into  a  situation 
where  victory  was  hopeless  and  retreat 
impossible. 

'*  The  influence  of  these  gloomy  fei^U 
inga  strongly  appeared  in  the  opintcns  of 
the  chiefs  who  attended  Napoleon  at  hie 
couneil  of  war  on  the  banks  of  the  island 
of  Lobau.  The  bravest  marshals  of  the 
army,  Massena,  Davoust,  Berthier,  Oudi- 
not,  Werw  there ',  hut  they  unanimously  and 
strongly  expres^^ed  the  opinion  that  it  iivas 
necesMiry  to  retire  entirely  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Napoleon  heard  them 
all,  and  then  observed — *  But,  gentle- 
men, when  you  advise  me  to  withdraw 
across  the  river,  it  is  the  same  thing  oa 
desiring  mo  to  retreat  to  Stnttburg,    W 
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can  no  longer  cross  but  in  boats,  and  tbat 
is  to   say,'  it  is  nearly  impracticable,  and 
could  not  be  effected  without  abandoning 
the  wounded,  the   artillery,   the  koraet, 
which    would    entirely    di:>or^'anige    the 
army.      Shall  we  abandon  the  wounded  ? 
Shall  twenty  tiionsand  brave  men  add  to 
the  trophies  of  the    enemy  ?     Shall   we 
thus  openly  proclaim,  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope, that  we  have  been  vanquished  ?    If 
we  repass  the  Danube,  the  enemy  will  in- 
stantly do  the  same,  and  then  wo   shall 
never  find  rest  until   we   are  under  the 
cannon  of  Strasbur^.     Is  it  on  the  Traun, 
the  Inn,  or  the  Lech,  that  we  can  make 
a  stand  ?     No,    we    shall    speedily    be 
driven  behind   the    Rhine,  and    all   the 
allies  whom  victory  has  given  us,  wdl  at 
once  pass  over  to  the  enemy.     Shall  we 
add  to  the  loss  of  these  two  days  that  of 
the  men  who  are  now  dispersed  among  the 
woods  of  these  islands?     If  I  retire  to 
Vienna,    the    Archduke  will    pass   the 
Danube  at  Lintz,  and  I   shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  marching  to   meet  him, 
and  sacrificing  twenty  thousand  more  in 
the  hospital,  one  half  of  whom,  if  I  re- 
main here,  will  rejoin  their  standards  in 
a  month.      In  a  few  days   Eugene   will 
descend   from   the  Alps  of  Styria  ;    the 
half  of  Lefebvre*8  corps  will  be  disposable 
from  the  Tyrol ;  and  even  if  the  enemy, 
by  passing  at  Lintz,  should  menace  our 
existing    retreat,    we   will  have  a  clear 
route  open  into  Italy,  where,  with  eight 
corps  assembled,  we  shall  speedily  regain 
our  ascendency.     We  must  therefore  re- 
main  at    Lobau;    you,    Massena,     will 
complete  what  you  have   so  gloriously 
begun  ;   you  can  alone  restrain  the  Arch- 
duke, and  prevent  his  advancing,  during 
the  few  days  which  are  necessary  to  re- 
establish our  communications.* 

*<  The  marshals,  struck  by  the  justice 
as  well  as  fortitude  of  these  remarks, 
all  assented  to  the  Emperor's  opinions; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  defend  the  isle  of 
Lohau  to  the  Inst  extremity.  The  whole 
ent^ineers  and  sappers  in  the  island  were 
immediately  embarked  for  the  right  bank, 
and  at  midnight  the  Emperor  committed 
himself  to  a  frail  bark  with  Berthier  and 
Savary,  and  was  ferried  across  the  roaring 
flood  to  Ebersdorf.  He  leant  on  Savary's 
arm  in  p:\ssing  from  the  bark  to  the  vil- 
lage ;  but  though  his  mind  laboured,  he 
was  not  agitated.  Exliaused  by  fatigue, 
he  threw  himself  on  some  straw,  and  took 
a  few  hours*  sleep  ;  but  shortly  after  dav- 
break  he  was  again  on  horseback,  actively 
organising  the  transmission  of  provisions 
to  the  troops  in  the  island,  and  pre- 
paring the  means  of  re-establishing  the 
bridges." 

Here  it  was  that,  by  the  supineness 


and  mismanagement  of  the  coalition, 
he  was  s-utTered  to  prepare  r<»r  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  by  which  he  again 
established  ni<>  ascendancy  in  Europe, 
when,  by  a  vigorous  and  united  effort, 
his  effectual  overthrow  mi^ht  have  been 
completed.  But  the  Archduke  John, 
by  hi*  disobedience  of  orders,  paralyzed 
the  Anstrians ;  and  England  was,  as 
yet,  timid  as  a  land  power,  and  knew 
iiot  the  might  of  that  arm  of  its  ser- 
vice, which  Wellingtoo  so  soon  after 
led  to  victory. 

There  is 'a  painful  interest  in  the 
account  which  our  author  gives  of  the 
heroic  struggle  in  the  Tyrol,  during 
which  the  brave  mountaineers  were  so 
cruelly  mocked  by  hopes  of  assistance 
which  never  arrived  ;  and,  in  the  end, 
so  basely  abandoned  to  the  wrath  of 
the  immitigable  conqueror.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  rustic  warriors  are 
sketched  with  much  spirit  and  effect ; 
but  we  desiderate  a  livelier  abhorrence 
of  the  baseness  and  wickedness  of  the 
sanguinary  tyrant,  who,  although  not 
naturally  a  bad  man,  was  always  steeled 
by  reasons  of  state  against  the  impulses 
of  humanity,  and,  where  the  interests 
of  his  unprincipled  ambition  seemed 
to  require  it,  found  no  difficulty  in 
trampling  to  the  dust  the  best  and 
holiest  instincts  of  our  nature.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Alison's  description  of 
the  discovery  of  Hofer  in  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  the  treatment  which 
he  received  from  his  captors  :— 

«  His  place  of  concealment  was  a  lonely 
alpine  hut,  four  leagues  distant  from  bis 
home,  in  general  inaccessible  from  the 
snow  which  surrounded  it.  In  that  deep 
solitude  he  was  furnished,  by  stealth,  witn 
provisions  by  a  few  faithful  followers,  and 
more  than  once  visited  by  secret  messen- 
gers from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
in  vain  used  every  entreaty  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  the  Tyrol,  and  accept  an 
asylum  in  the  Imperial  dominions.  But 
Hofer  steadily  refused  all  their  offers,  de- 
claring his  resolution  to  be  fixed  never  to 
abandon  his  country  or  family.  He  even 
resisted  all  their  entreaties  to  shave  his 
beard,  or  use  any  disguise  which  might 
prevent  his  person  from  being  known  to 
the  enemy.  At  length  he  was  seised  by 
a  French  force  of  sixteen  hundred  men, 
led  by  Douay,  once  his  intimate  friend, 
whom  the  magnitude  of  the  reward  in- 
duced to  betray  his  benefactor.  Two 
thousand  more  were  in  readiness  to  sap- 
port  them  ;  the  column  set  out  at  mid- 
night, and,  after  marching  four  lei^es 
over  ice  and  snow,  surrounded  the  hut  at 
five  in  the  morning  on  the  5th  January. 
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^o  tooner  did  Iloftsr  hear  the  voice  of  the 
fofBciT  inquiring  Ujt  bim  t\mn  h©  quitHty 
leame  to  th«  doov  nfid  ileUvtrpd  himsiH'ir 
►  tip.  He  wns  immediiitelf  L^mnd,  und 
I jn arched  down  bis  beloved  vwlliij,  amidst 
Jtbc  tanri  «f  tho  inhabitants  wtid  the 
[•bouts  of  thtf  French  loldiers,  In  BulsanOj 
Pflnd  Ihence  by  Trent  to  Mantua* 

^»  On  hia  journey,  lie  tvas  treated  by 
$he    French    offictrrst^     and     purticulndy 
F^eneml   Bnmguay  d'Hilliers,   witb    tbe 
ElcindQeM  which  true  vnlour  ever  pays  to 
Ijmiitfortune*  and  wbiLb,  in  his  ensts  wna 
lift'cll  deierved  by  tbe  efforts  be  hud  wni- 
Ifornrtly  mnde  to  protect   tiie  Freticb  pri^ 
Iponerfi  who  fell  into  bis  hnnds.      On  his 
Rrrival   at  Mantua,  n  court-mortiat  \vh% 
nmtdiattty    sum  mooed,    \«Hth     General 
tbe  governor  of  tbe  fortress,  whom 
I  hiid  foriperly  vanquished,  at  its  head, 
Eto    try   him   for   combatiog   ngainsi    tbe 
[French    after    the    laft    proclaaintion    of 
Su§r€no  Beanbarnois  ofTt^nng'  a  general 
ciDCTty.      The   proceedings  were  very 
|tHort»  «9  tbe  fnets  charged  were  ui  once 
dmittL'd  by  tbe  accused;  btit^  nolwith- 
standing  this,   a  very  great  difference  of 
pinion  prevailed  a«  to  the  puni^limunt  to 
inflined,     A  majority  were  for  eon- 
Inemcnt;  two  had  the  courage  to  vote 
'or  hifl  entire  deliverance;  but  a  (ele^ra* 
hie  despatch  from   Milan  decided   the 
'^u^Mtion,   by  ordering  bis    death  wjlbia 
twenty-four  hours;  thus  puitinfj  it  out  of 
the  pGwer  of  Austria  to  inttrfere.     Ha 
received  hi^  sentence  with  unshaken  firm- 
nesSf  though   he  bad  no  idea  previously 
rikat  his  iife  was  endangered;  and  only 
iquested  that  ha  might  be  attended  by 
^eutifessor,  which  wa»  immediately  com- 
llied   with*      By    thia  prieU,    M'lnifesti, 
rho  never  quitted  him  till  hiH  dedtbj  he 
unsmitted  bis  las^t  adieus  to  his  family, 
ind   every   Ihini^  be  possessed  to  he  de- 
livered  to  bis  countrymen,  consisting  of 
five   bunilred  florins   in    Austrian   bnnk- 
ptes«  his  silver  snuff-box,  aud  beautiful 
ary,  which  be  bad  constantly  carried 
bout    with    bim.       In   the    intervals    of 
tligious  duly,  be  conversed  eagerly  about 
"he  Tyrolese  war,  expressing:  always  bis 
firm  conviction   that  sooner   or  later  bis 
countrymen    would  be   re-united  to  the 
Austrikiu  government. 

•'  On  the  following  morning   he  was 
out  to  execution*      As  he  passed  by 

b©  barracks  on  the  Portn  Moliun,  where 

tbe    Tyrolese    prisoners    were    confined, 

Itbey  fell  on  their  knee-i  and  wept  aloud  ; 
dkOi>e  who  Were  near  enough  to  approach 
lis  escort,  ibrcw  themselves  on  tbe  ground 
■Hd  ifuplored  bis  blessing',  Tbi=^  he  freely 
■|V9  tbeiti,  requei-titig;  their  forsfiveuess 
Er  the  misfortunes  in  which  be  had  in- 
Milved  their  eouulry*  aud  assuring  tliero, 
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that  be  felt  confident  they  would,  era 
long,  return  under  the  dominion  of  their 
beloved  Emperor,  to  whom  be  cried  *jut 
tbe  last  *  Vivat !'  with  a  clear  and  steady 
voice*  On  tbe  broad  bastion,  a  little 
distil  nee  from  the  Porta  Ceresa,  the 
grenadiers  formed  a  square,  open  in  the 
rear,  while  twelve  men  and  a  corparal 
stood  forth  with  loaded  pieces,  A  drum- 
mer offered  Hofer  a  white  handkerchief 
to  bandage  his  eyes,  and  requested  htm 
to  kneel;  btit  this  he  refused,  saying* 
*  that  be  ivns  used  to  stand  upright 
before  his  Creator,  and  in  that  posturn 
be  would  deliver  up  his  spirit  to  him/ 
Having  then  presented  tbe  corporal  who 
comtnnnded  the  detachment  with  bit 
ivliole  remaining  property,  consisting  of 
twenty  kreutters,  and  uttered  a  few 
word;*  expressive  of  attachment  to  hit 
sovereign  and  country,  ho  faced  the 
jguard,  and  with  a  loud  voice  pronounced 
tbe  word  •  Fire  !'  On  the  ti rat  dificbRrgo 
he  sunk  only  on  one  knee  :  a  mercifal 
shot,  however,  at  length  dispatched  bim  I" 

And  now  we  come  to  what  \%  de- 
cideiily  the  greatest  blemish  In  this,  or 
any  of  the  former  volumes  of  our  author, 
aud  which  indicates  a  raw  and  jejune 
apprehension  of  spiritual  thing's,  and  a 
want  of  insight  into  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  divine  Qdministraljon  of 
tbe  moriil  worlJi  which  19  hi^lily  dii- 
credi table  to  the  philosophical  histo- 
rkn. 

While  Buonaparle  was  combatin|f 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  with  his 
ann^,  he  wus  engaged  in  a  contest  of 
a  liilFereut  description  with  his  iKdiness 
the  pope,  and  souj^ht,  by  dexterity  and 
address,  to  halUe  the  practised  adroit- 
ness of  the  Vatican,  and  to  convert  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  into  an  instrument  of 
spiritual  dominion,  which  should  shed 
a  grace  and  u  sanctity  upon  bis  un- 
hallovvcd  usurpations.  The  pope  was 
nothing  loath  to  try  his  hand,  at  bit 
own  weapons,  with  such  an  adversary  ; 
and  hoped  to  win  buck  for  tbe  tiara 
much  of  the  temporal  dominion  which 
it  had  lost,  in  exchange  for  the  rora- 
deMcension  with  which  he  made  the 
offices  of  religion  minister  to  the  am- 
bitioTi  of  the  man  of  blood*  But  while 
the  French  emperor  was  fully  alive  to 
tbe  value  of  s|jiritiJul  considcrationa, 
as  far  us  they  might  be  regarded  a^t 
sanctions  of  his  power,  he  had  no 
notion  whatever  of  i: ratifying  bis  boli- 
nrsSj  ^y  paying  lur  them  the  price 
which  be  expect cd»  The  time,  he 
imagined,  hud  k*^"<^  ^^y>  ^^^if**'  a  priett 
should  be  indulged  with  temporal  do- 
minion ;    and   accordingly    he    lent  a 
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deuf  ear  to  the  importunate  applications 
of  his  holiness,  who  found,  to  his  in- 
finite  chajjrin,  that  the  wages  of  his 
iniquity  were  likely  to  be  withheld, 
after  he  had  stooped  to  comi)liance8 
by  which  he  was  degraded  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  He,  accordingly,  waxed 
petulant  and  restive  ;  and  was  by  no 
means  the  compliant  and  accommo- 
dating vassal  which  Buonaparte  had 
hoped  to  find  him.  The  cardinal  Pacca, 
a  wily  and  determined  intriguer,  had 
gained  his  entire  confidence  ;  ami  he 
expected,  still,  to  secure  some  portion 
of  those  objects  upon  which  bis  heart 
was  set,  and  even  to  make  the  con- 
queror of  Europe  as  great  an  instrument 
for  the  exaltation  of  the  papacy,  as  that 
conqueror  had  meditated  to  make 
of  liim,  for  exalting  and  consecrating 
the  power  of  the  sword. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  long  as 
ever  Pope  Pius  had  a  prospect  of  com- 
passing the  schemes  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion upon  which  he  was  intent,  there 
was  scarcely  any  compliance  which  he 
declined,  no  matter  how  seriously  it 
might  have  compromised  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  character,  or  militated 
against  the  best  interests  of  true 
religion.  When  he  consented  to  travel 
to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  crown  of  Charlemagne  on  the  brow 
of  an  unprincipled  soldier  of  fortune, 
he  showed  the  lengths  which  he  was 
willing  to  go  for  the  attainment  of  his 
darling  objects.  But  when  every  hope  of 
attaining  those  objects  was  at  an  end  ( 
and  when  Buonaparte  clearly  mani- 
fested his  determination  neither  to  be 
entrapped  by  finesse,  nor  to  yield  to 
entreaty ;  and  even  proceeded  to  the 
length  of  stripping  him  of  the  little 
remnant  of  temporal  power  which  he 
still  possessed, — then,  at  length,  the 
indignation  of  his  holiness  was  awa- 
kened, and  he  proposed  to  fulminate 
against  his  imperious  oppressor  those 
spiritual  censures  which  lay  dormant 
so  long  as  the  object  of  them  had 
only  imbrued  his  hands  in  innocent 
blood,  or  invaded  the  independence  of 
other  unoffending  nations.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  description  which  Mr. 
Alison  gives  of  this  last  act  of  violence, 
which  seemed,  at  the  time,  to  have 
given  a  finishing  blow  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  papal  empire  :— . 

*•  Though  the  assembly  of  the  troops 
took  place  on  the  preceding  night,  it  was 
not  till  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing that  the  entry  of  the  palace  itself  took 


place.  The  Pope  and  Cardinal  Parca 
were  awakened  by  the  strokes  of  the 
hatchets  which  broke  down  the  interior 
doors,  and  both  instantly  rising,  perceived, 
from  the  tumult  in  the  court,  glitter  of 
arms,  and  troop.^  in  all  quarters,  that  the 
French  had  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
palace.  The  holy  father  expected  im- 
mediate death ;  he  called  for  the  ring 
which  his  predecessor  Pius  V  I.  had  worn 
when  dying,  the  gift  of  Queen  Clotilda, 
and,  putting  it  on  his  fincrer,  looked  at  it 
with  calm  satisfaction.  To  prevent  fur- 
ther  violence,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  Radct  with  his  officers  and 
gendarmes  entered  the  apartment,  where 
the  pope  stood  between  Cardinal  Pacca, 
Cardinal  Despuig,  and  a  few  other  faithful 
prelates.  Radet  then,  in  a  respectful 
manner,  pale  and  trembling  with  emotion, 
announced  to  Ids  holiness  that  he  was 
charged  with  a  painful  duty;  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to  declare  to  him,  that  he 
must  renounce  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  Rome  and  the  ecclesiastical  states, 
and  that,  if  he  refused,  he  must  conduct 
him  to  General  Miollit,  who  would  assign 
him  his  ulterior  place  of  destination.  The 
pope,  without  agitation,  replied  that  if 
the  obligations  of  a  soldier  required  of 
him  such  a  duty,  those  of  a  pontiff  im- 
posed on  him  others  still  more  sacred ; 
that  the  emperor  might  *  cut  him  in 
pieces,  but  would  never  extract  from  him 
such  a  resignation,  which  he  neither  could, 
nor  ought,  nor  would  subscribe.  Radet 
then  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  imme- 
diate departure,  intimating  that  Cardinal 
Pacca  might  accompany  him  on  the 
journey.  The  pontiff  immediately  com- 
plied; and  the  French  general  having 
assured  him  that  nothing  in  his  palace 
should  be  violated,  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
<  He  who  makes  light  of  his  own  life,  is 
not  likely  to  be  disquieted  for  the  loss  of 
his  effects.'  Their  preparations  having 
been  quickly  made,  the  pontiff  took  his 
place  in  the  carriage,  with  Cardinal  Pacca 
by  his  side,  and,  escorted  by  a  powerful 
body  of  French  cavalry,  soon  passed  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and  emerged  into  the 
open  and  desert  Campagna.  <  Cardinal,* 
said  the  pope,  <we  did  well  to  publish 
the  bull  of  excommunication  on  the  10th, 
or  how  could  it  have  been  done  now?* 
At  the  first  post-house  he  wished  to  give 
some  charity  to  a  poor  person ;  but,  upon 
inquiry  of  Cardinal  Pacca,  he  found  that 
between  them  they  had  only  a  papetto,  or 
tenpence.  fie  showed  it,  smilingly,  to 
Radet,  saying,  '  Behold,  general,  all  that 
we  possess  of  our  principality  I'  ** 

But  it  is  to  the  following  passage 
we  would  principally  direct  the  atten« 
tion  of  our  readers,  io  which  Mr.  Aiioon 
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professes   lo  see  ft  moral  connection 
jtetween  llie  Fate  which  ultimately  over- 
look BuoiiapEirtc  hiniFtelf,  nnd  the  con- 
j  duct  which  lie  pursii(?(i  on  this  occasion 
f  foward.^  the  father  of  the  faithful.     The 
fuHowing  are  his  wordi  : — 

**  *  Whflt  dops  the  pop   mean  ?*  snid 
^Knpoleon    to    Eug'ene*    in    July,    1807, 
I  *by  the  thr^cit  of  excommunicating  me? 
I  Does  he  think   the  world  has  g^oue  back 
9  thousand  years  ?     Does  he  suppose  the 
arms  will  fall  from  the  hands  o^  mi/ sot- 
,  diers  $"     Within    two   years   after   these 
eniarkiiUle  word«  were  written,  the  poffo 
fflttd  excommunicato  him,  in  return  for  tlio 
eonKsaition  of  hit  whole  dominions ;  Rod 
||a  le«A  than  four  yenrfr  more,  the  arms 
ydid  fall  from  the  hands  af  hU  auldierf  ; 
t  ^cd  tbehp»tsi,  apparently  inviacible,  which 
I  lie  had  collected,  were  dispersed  and  mined 
[by  the  Llasta  of  winter:   he  extorted  from 
J  the  supreme  ponlilf  ut  F'ontainblenu,  in 
1 1813,  by  the  terrors  and  exhaustiuu  of  a 
I  long  captivity,  a  renunciation  of  the  rights 
of  the  church  over  the  Romau  a  tales  ,• 
and  wiihin  a  year  after,  he  himself  was 
compelled,    at  FontainbleaUt   to  sign  the 
abdication  of  all  his  dominions ;  he  con- 
signed Cardinal  Pncca  and  aev^eral  other 
prelates,   the   courng'eous   counsellors  of 
the  bullof  excommunicatton,  ton  dreary 
imprtsonment  €f  four  y^aiii  amidst  the 
sno^rs  of  the  Alps ;  and  he  himself  was 
shortly  after  doomed  to  a  piiinful  exile 
of  six  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  !*    There 
lis  sometbin;:^  jq  the»e  marvel  loos  coinci* 
ences  heyond  the  operations  of  chance^ 
ind  which  even  a  Protestant  historian 
^Jbels  himself  bound  to  mark  for  the  ob- 
ervation  of  future  agres.     The  world  had 
not  g-one  buck  a  ihoui^nd  years,  but  thai 
^Beiuf^  existed,  with  whom  a  thousand 
I'jears  are  m  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a 
houssnil  years.     And,  without  ascribing 
ny  dtiviution  from  ordinary  laws  to  these 
ivent^t   or  supposing^  that  tho  common 
Tather,   '  who  sees    with   eqoal   eye,  as 
Lord  of  all,'  the  varied  modes  of  wor- 
hip  of  his  different  creatures,  had  intcr-^ 
osed  in  n  peculiar  manner  in  favour  of 
ny  particular  church,  we  may,  without 
pre^^umption,  rest  in  the   humble  belief, 
hat  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  are  of 
Bijiveisal  applicatiou  ;  that  there  are  limits 
thd  oppresiiioi]  of  virtue  even  in  this 
jpeno  of  trial ;  and  that,  when  a  power, 
llevatcd  on    the   asicendancy   of  passion 
Dd  crime,  has  gone  such  a  length  as  to 
utfTitfe  alike  the  principles  of  jus»iice  and 
be  rifligious  feelings  of  a  whole  quarter 
*  the  globe^  the  period  if  not  far  distant 
hen  the  uroused  indignation  of  mankind 
1  brinn^  about  its  punishmeuL" 

Now  Upon  ihk  we  caust  rcmarki 


that  it  i«  perfectly  childish  to  make 
the  words  ♦'  Dops  he  suppose  the  arms 
will  foil  from  the  hands  of  my  soldiers  T' 
and  which  were  spoken  with  refprence 
in  the  effect  of  a  papal  excommunica- 
tion in  modern  limes,  have  their  fulfil- 
ment more  than  three  years  after  amidst 
the  snows  of  Russia,  when  the  Freuch 
troops  were  henumhed  with  cold.  It 
was  not  the  eflect  of  intense  frost  which 
the  French  emperor  mtiant  to  deny,  but 
only  of  those  weapons  from  the  spirituul 
armoury  of  the  Vaiican,  which  formerly 
were  wielded  with  such  tremendous 
power,  but  iu  his  day  hud  lost  nil  their 
importance.  In  despite  of  that  eicora- 
munication  hh  soldiers  s^till  fought  and 
conquered ;  nor  is  there  any  more 
trsiceahle  connection  between  the  words 
and  their  presumed  fulfilment^  so  as  to 
jiisiify  a  moral  inference,  than  there  can 
be  imagined  between  the  same  words, 
and  the  causes  which  Rive  rise  to  the 
severity  of  a  Russian  winter. 

But  if  the  writer  means  that  Buona- 
parte's downfall  and  punishment  was 
a  judgment  upon  him  for  his  conduct 
to  the  pope,  verily  we  tnu^t  say  that 
there  were  other  events  in  his  life  which 
must  have  rendered  him  more  obnoxious 
to  the  divine  malediction  i — and  thai  if 
he  reflected  at  all  in  the  solitude  of  St, 
Helena,  it  was  not  his  treatment  of  the 
wily  Italian  that  caused  him  most  pain, 
and  which,  in  comparison  with  other 
pungrent  remembrances,  might  well  have 
been  forgotten  or  disregarded  i  but  his 
murder  of  Palm,  his  murder  of  Wright, 
his  murder  of  the  Duke  de  Engien, 
his  murder  of  Touissant  L*Overture,  his 
base  repudiation  of  his  lawful  wife,  hiA 
proilif^^ate  disregard  of  treaties,  his  un- 
principled invasion  of  unoffending 
st^ites,  his  determination  to  subordinate 
every  consideration,  human  and  divine, 
to  the  ffratification  of  an  all-devouring 
flinbition — these  were  adequate  causes 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  which  w^e  all 
can  perfectly  understand  ;  but,  omittingr 
all  consideration  of  them,  to  connect 
the  overthrow  and  the  exile  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  prominently,  with 
his  deposition  and  imprisonment  of  the 
pope,  and  that,  by  the  misapplication 
of  a  metaphor,  may  full  in,  very  well, 
with  the  superstition  of  a  monk,  but 
is  altogether  unpardonable  in  a  rational 
historian. 

The  fnllowing- observations  upon  the 
want  of  wisdom  observable  tn  the 
policy  of  re  volutin  nary  England,  are 
very  just,  with  the  exception  of  the 
strong  approval  conveyed  of  the  mea- 
sure whicu  erected  Holiaud  and  Bel* 
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glum  into  a  separate  kingdom.  Of 
that  we  have  always  doubted  the 
policy.  The  materials  were  too  hete- 
rea^eneous  ever  to  coalesce;  and  no- 
thing, in  our  judgment,  could  have 
followed  but  dismemberment  and  alien- 
ation ; — 

<<  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  that  the  English 
government,  after  having  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  contended  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object,  and  at  length  secured 
it,  by  the  restoration,  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  European  powers,  of  the  seven- 
teen provinces  into  one  united  dominion, 
should  have  voluntarily,  within  twenty 
years  afterwards,  undone  the  work  of  its 
own  hands ;  aided  in  the  partition  of  the 
Netherlands  into  two  separate  states, 
alike  incapable  of  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence, one  of  which  necessarily  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  her  enemies;  and 
at  length  actually  joined  her  fleets  to  the 
Gallic  revolutionary  armies  to  restore 
Antwerp,  the  great  stronghold  prepared 
by  Napoleon  for  our  subjugation,  to  the 
son-in-law  of  France,  and  the  sway  of 
the  tricolor  flag!  Such  a  proceeding 
would  be  unparalleled  in  history,  if  it 
were  not  equalled,  perhaps  exceeded,  by 
the  refusal  at  the  same  time  to  lend  any 
assistance  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  then 
reduced  to  the  last  straits  by  the  defeat  of 
Koniah,  and  consequent  abandonment  of 
him  to  the  arms  of  Russia,  who  failed  not, 
as  the  price  of  protection,  to  exact  the 
humiliating  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  British  flag  from 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Thus,  in  our  anxiety  to  restore  Antwerp, 
the  fulcrum  from  which  our  independence 
is  to  be  assailed  in  Western  Europe,  to 
France,  we  have  surrendered  Constanti- 
nople, the  bulwark  of  the  east,  the  key  of 
our  eastern  dominions,  to  Russia  !  The 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  two  such  acts 
on  the  part  of  government,  without  any 
mnrk  of  disapprobation,  save  from  the 
reflecting  lew  in  the  country,  proves  that 
there  are  occasions  in  which,  under  the 
infl nonce  of  faction  and  in  the  heat  of 
political  contest,  a  nation  may  not  only 
lose  its  reason,  but  become  insensible  to 
the  strongest  even  of  all  auimal  instincts, 
that  of  self-preservation." 

There  is  one  other  point  upon  which 
we  are  dcsirons  of  ottering  a  very  few 
remjirks,  as  it  is  a  jiosition  of  our  author 
which  we  feel  the  more  anxious  that  he 
recoiisidor  and  qualify,  because,  in  its 
true  acceptation,  it  is  most  important ; 
and  that  is,  the  value  of  an  aristocratic, 
and  the  dangrer  of  a  democratic  go- 
vernment.    He  neglects  no  proper  op- 


portunity of  enlarging  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  the  oue,  and  the  disadvantages 
of  the  other,  and  is  able  to  point  to 
many  instances,  in  which  prudence, 
fortitude,  foresight,  have  been  evinced 
by  the  former ;  and  many,  in  which 
rashness,  imbecility,  and  narrow  and 
short-sighted  views  have  characterised 
the  latter. The  one  have  often  lived  for 
the  future,  at  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  the  other,  generally,  live  for  the 
present,  at  the  expense  of  the  future, 
with  but  little  sense  of  national  respon- 
sibility, and  scarcely  any  feeling  of 
national  honour.  Now  all  this  is  very 
true  ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  truth,  of 
which  Mr.  Alison  seems  all  uncon- 
scious— namely,  that  unless  an  aristo- 
cracy be  enlightened  by  religious  prin- 
ciples, it  may  be  betrayed  into  errors  as 
fatal  as  any  into  vihich  the  wildest 
democracy  could  fall  ;  and  that  if  a 
democracy  be  animated  and  actuated 
by  sound  views  of  religious  truth,  it 
will  be  preserved  from  much  of  the 
recklessness,  by  which  it  would  inevi- 
tably be  characterised,  if  it  were  with- 
out them. 

We  would  ask  Mr.  Alison,  by  whom 
were  the  taxes  repealed  in  1815  and 
1816,  which  carried  us  triumphantly 
through  the  war,  and  would,  if  they 
had  been  continued,  (and  he  well  knows 
that  either  they  themselves,  or  substi- 
tutes for  them,  might  well  have  beea 
continued,  without  any  sensible  incon- 
venience being  felt  by  the  nation,)  have 
now  nearly  extinguished  the  national 
debt  ?  Was  it  not  by  a  corrupted  and 
half-enlightened  aristocracy?  By  whom 
was  the  sinking  fund  abolished  ?  Was 
it  not  by  the  same  ?  By  whom  was 
church  patronage  abused,  and  incom- 
petency so  frequently  made  to  take  the 
place  of  merit?  Was  it  not  by  the 
same  ?  By  whom  was  the  emancipa- 
tion act  opposed,  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  when  it  is  just  possible  that 
it  might  have  been  safely  and  satisfac- 
torily passed,  and  passed  at  the  very 
time  when  it  was  most  dangerous? 
Was  it  not  by  the  same  ?  By  whom 
was  the  reform  bill  carried,  which  has 
already  been  productive  of  so  many 
evils,  and  still  bears  in  its  womb  the 
seeds  of  organic  changes,  the  most 
perilous  to  which  the  British  constitu- 
tion has  ever  yet  been  exposed,  and 
which,  if  it  survive,  it  must  be  by  the 
aid  of  views  and  principles  very  differ- 
ent from  those  which  have  been 
hitherto  adopted  ?  Was  it  not  by  the 
same  ?  Against  all  these  heavy  charges 
our  aristocracy  have  little  or  notbiog 
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to  offer,  except  tbiit  tbry  were  deluded 
by  the  biiljble  of  modern  lilipraluy, 
nnd  reffariJed  hf  aniiquuieil  prcjudicea 
ihosc  viise  precautiotis  of  Ihtir  ances- 
tors* by  vi  hie  h  they  woubi  have  br-en 
protected  Bg^um^t  t ucb  errors  and  such 
danger*. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Not, 
«8$uredlyi  a  recurrenee  to  that  aristo- 
cratic  forro  of  government^  either  as  a 
consequence,  or  in  spite  of  which  these 
mUtakes  have  been  comontled,  but  a 
ditFii^^inn  of  right  relig-ious  principles 
throughout  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
The  aristocraey,  as  aoarjstncracy,  have 
deliberately  parted  with  their  power, 
and  it  may  not  a^airi  be  resymcd ;  but 
much  tnay  be  done  to  train  and  educate 
iu  present  possessors  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  prevent  its  abuse,  and  even  to  render 
itt  tempered  exercise,  conducive,  still, 
to  the  national  greatness  and  prospe- 
rity. A  democracy  broujjht  fully  under 
the  action  of  religious  teachers,  by 
whom  their  minda  and  hearts  may  bo 
ben e he i ally  influenced,  would,  we  are 
persuaded^  pTa%  e  sater  depositaries  of 
gupreme  power^  than  an  aristocracy 
such  us  that  which  it  has  superseded  ; 
and  a  now  retnains  cur  cnly  hope  of 
etcapc  Jrom  the  most  fearful  overthrow 
that  ever  befell  a  nation. 

We  earnestly  wish  that  Mr.  Alison 
would  lay  this  to  henrt.  When  he  con* 
liders  the  immense  dispropoTlinn  be- 
tween ttie  pnpulntiun  of  the  British  em- 
pire, and  I  lie  nieatis  for  their  moral 
and  rehg'ious  insi ruction,  he  will  see 
the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  our 
ruler?,  for  takin<:  some  prompt  and 
cfHcieiit  fetfr'pa  towards  supplying  so 
depturabica  deficiency — ^and  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  church  <*f  England, 
in  all  its  varied  excellencies,  must  con- 
vince him,  that  it  i^  only  necesssary  lo 
extend  if,  and  to  render  it  efficient,  in 
order  to  the  produetiun  of  a  greuter 
amount  both  of  ninr.il  and  political 
good,  than  any  one  relijrious  instilute 
ever  yet  conferred  upou  the  people  by 
whom  it  was  adopted.  It  would,  in- 
deed, prove  to  be  the  cheap  defence  of 
the  nation. 

Against  many  of  the  chancres  to 
which  we  have  above  referred,  the  re- 
ligious  people  of  England  moststroDgly 


ol ejected*  O* Council  could  never  have 
*w  ag'iiered  after  his  present  fashion,  had 
tfmr  voices,  or  the  voices  of  f/wir  repre- 
seututJves  prevailed.  But  a  Sjiurious 
liberalism  was  then  ascemfdot,  and  re- 
ligious truth  was  set  at  noujjrht  upon 
grounds  of  political  cupediency.  All 
ihi*  was  the  work  of  an  aristocracy, 
who  evinced^  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  admit,  on  other  important  occasions, 
much  of  enlightened  patriotism  and 
true  wisdom  ;  but  they  were  occasions 
confined  exeliisively  to  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  the  present  world.  Wtien- 
ever  they  were  called  upon  to  look 
beyond  it,  and  to  contemplate  man  in 
his  relaUon  to  a  hereafter,  their  short- 
coming's became  deplurably  apparent. 
And  it  is  our  belief  that  a  well- 
in?.trncted  democracy — a  democracy 
consisun^  predominantly  of  the  middle 
classes,  whose  religious  mst ruction  waa 
duly  provided  for — miL'ht  be  rebed 
upon  with  more  confidence,  for  the 
upholding  of  those  institutions  which 
are  essential  to  the  proomlion  and  the 
preservation  of  the  morals  of  a  nation, 
than  a  class  more  ostensibly  elevnted  in 
rank,  but  without  those  sanctifying  im- 
pressions which  constitute  the  only  in- 
fallible autisceptic  to  the  contagion  of 
rarlicalism  and  revolution. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
limits,  and  must  reluctantly  leave  un- 
cxtracted  many  [jassiiges  which  we 
had  marked  for  quotation,  and  which 
afford  very  favourable  specimens  of 
Mr.  Alison's  powers.  Enough  has,  we 
trust,  been  exhibited,  to  stimulate  the 
curiosity  of  our  renders,  and  induce 
them  to  procure  for  themselves  the 
volumes  to  which  we  have  so  frequently 
called  th*^ir  attcniton-  He  will,  we 
are  assured,  forgive  us,  fnr  using  the 
freeduui  ol  liteniry  censors,  iu  aniiitad- 
verting  us  we  have  done  ujion  such 
passages  as  we  could  nnt  altogether 
a|)provc  vt  But,  upon  the  whule,  his 
work  is  a  valuable  nddition  to  the 
historical  Uteratnte  of  the  country  ; 
and,  3s  his  readers  will  tind  that  it 
combines  instruction  viith  deli;:hf,  so 
it  is  our  fervent  wish  that  the  author 
(nay  find  it  productive  of  present  profit 
as  well  as  lustiug  reputation^ 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  FEAN9AISE   KBASINSKA. — PABT  UI. 


19th  of  March,  1759.    Tuesday. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  Lubomirska 
left  us  half  an  hour  since,  and  here  we 
are  once  more  quite  alpnc.  They 
refused  all  entreaties  to  remain  yester- 
day, even  though  my  father  reminded 
them  th'it  Monday  is  an  unlucky  day 
for  commencing:  a  journey  ;  so  finding 
that  they  would  not  listen  to  reason, 
he  took  the  wheels  off  their  carriages, 
which,  of  course,  reduced  them  to 
compliance  with  his  wishes.  During^ 
their  stay  here  they  loaded  me  with 
caresses,  especially  the  Princess,  who 
testifies  the  warmest  interest  in  my 
welfare,  and  has  engaged  my  parents 
to  send  me  to  Warsaw  to  finish  my 
education.  A  lady.  Mademoiselle 
Strumle,  (who  has  adopted  the  title  of 
Madame,)  established  lately  a  school 
for  young  ladies,  which  is  so  excellent 
for  forming  the  minds  and  manners, 
that  all  young  persons  of  distinction 
are  desirous  of  finishing  their  educa- 
tion there.  For  a  lady  to  have  spent 
some  time  with  Madame  Strumle,  is 
an  equal  recommendation  as  if  you  said 
of  a  young  man  that  he  had  been  to 
Paris  or  Luneville.  The  Prince  Pala- 
tin  recommends  that  I  should  be 
directly  placed  with  her,  saying  that  a 
short  period  in  her  establishment 
would  do  more  towards  ray  acquiring 
the  manners  of  the  court,  than  ten 
years  s|)ent  elsewhere — that  it  is,  in  fact, 
indispensable  to  my  having  my  educa- 
tion perfected.  My  mother  prefers 
that  I  should  go  to  the  sisters  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  thinking  that  a  con- 
vent is  the  only  safe  place  of  education 
for  a  girl  when  from  under  her  mother's 
protection. 

I  don't  know  what  will  be  decided, 
but  I  am  disquieted — agitated!  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  my  reading 
no  longer  delights  me,  my  work  is 
tiresome,  and  1  feel  as  if  some 
event  interesting  to  me  ought  to  hap- 
pen. Before  this  visit  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  I  did  not  think  so  much 
of  myself,  and  I  was  happier.  I  often 
now 'find  myself  dwelling  with  infinite 
complacency  upon  the  thoughts  of  my 
beauty,  of  which  my  aunt  spoke  so 
mucli ;  and  I  can  scarcely  now  recognize 
my  former  light-hearted,  innocent  self, 
in*  the  self-centred  creature  I  am  lately 
become.  Oh!  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  had  not  made  this  visit,  or 


(for  that  is  a  very  ill-natured  and  un- 
grateful sentence)  that  they  had  re- 
frained from  telling  me  so  much  of 
their  thoughts  respecting  me ! 

Sunday,  24th  of  March. 

Thank  God !  to-morrow  we  depart 
for  Warsaw !  My  parents  are  called 
there  by  pressing  business,  my  father 
having  succeeded  to  the  large  fortune 
of  my  uncle  Blaise  Krasinski,  who  has 
just  died.  I  don't  know  if  I  am  to  be 
placed  at  school  or  not ;  but  I  suspect 
I  am  not  to  return  here  for  a  long 
time,  from  the  circumstance  that  my 
mother  has  packed  up  all  my  wardrobe, 
and  has  altered  for  me  two  of  her  own 
dresses. 

This  will  be  no  doubt  a  most  de- 
lightful journey !  We  are  to  pass  a 
few  days  with  the  Starostine  at  Sul- 
gostow  on  our  war.  She  has  just 
returned  to  her  palace  from  a  tour. 
The  Starost  presented  her  to  lua 
cousins,  his  friends,  and  his  neighbours, 
hy  all  of  whom  she  was  favourably 
received.  At  present  she  writes  that 
she  is  fixed  at  home,  and  the  happier 
for  being  there.  The  Palatin  Swid- 
zinski  spoke  of  her  in  such  high  terms, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  my  parents,  that 
they  shed  tears  of  jov.  Happy  Bar^ 
bara  I  she  is  destined  never  to  be  a 
source  of  any  thing  but  joy  to  my 
parents  I 

W«mw,  7th  of  April,  17B0. 
Sunday. 

I  can  scarcely  believe  my  senses,  but 
surely  here  I  am  fixed  at  Madame 
Strumle's celebrated  establishment  since 
yesterday  I  The  counsels  of  the  Prin- 
cess my  aunt  have  prevailed,  and 
carried  the  day  against  the  sisters  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  for  which,  and  all 
his  other  mercies,  God  be  praised.  I 
had  a  great  desire  to  be  here,  and  have 
been  very  kindly  received. 

On  our  way  to  Warsaw  we  rested 
at  Sulgostow,  and  found  the  Starostine 
gay  and  happy,  and  the  sight  of  us  all 
completed  her  delight.  She  told  me 
that  the  joy  of  receiving  her  parents 
in  her  own  house  could  neither  be 
divined  nor  described,  that  it  must  be 
felt  to  be  Qpmprehended.  The  table 
was  spread  with  all  the  meats,  pastry, 
and  wines,  that  mv  parents  prefer. 
Barbara  remembered  their  tastes  even 
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to  the  leaBt  things,  an4  the  Starost 
marvdlliiusly  well  seconds  her  in  her 
dutiful  behaviuurto  them.  My  mother 
happenings  to  remark  thitt  Barbara  wu3 
even  more  atuiable  since  her  marriage 
ihan  before,  he  replied — 

"  Not  raore  atiiikiblej  for  she  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  (  recdvecl  her  from  your 
hnndst  but   she  avaiU  herself  of  this 

0  poor  I  unity  to  lestify  to  you  the  graLi- 
luiie  she  owes  you  iot  making  her  the 
angel  of  goodness  that  she  is.  For 
those  three  days  siie  lias  been  to  you 
only  as  she  is  every  day  of  her  life  to 
roe," 

la  thus  speaking,  the  Starost  only 
expressed  hts  feelings  without  the  least 
ejtuggeration.  He  adores  ray  sister, 
and  she  feels  for  him  the  hlirhest  re- 
spect, aijd  honours  and  obeys  him  ns  a 
father.  She  acquits  herself  most  cle- 
verly of  all  her  household  management, 
of  which  she  has  a  thorough  know- 
ledge, and  her  manner  of  reception 
and  of  doing  the  honors  of  her  palace 
is  perfect^ — replete  with  grace,  ease, 
and  dignity.  All  the  people  who  ac- 
companied her  from  Sutgostow  are 
enchanted  with  their  situation. 

My  parents  riuiUed  the  Starostine 
with  great  regret,  and  would  have  liked 
to  prolong  their  stay  at  Sulgostow%  but 

1  confess  1  was  not  very  sorry  when 
letters  arrived  obliging  them  to  take  aa 
immediate  departure. 

It  was  a  sort  of  happy  instinct  which 
led  me  ardently  to  desire  coming  here. 
I  le^im  with  ease,  and  feci  that  I  shall 
make  rapid  progress  towards  pertec- 
tion.  My  education  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted»  and  1  shall  take  pains  to  be- 
come a  superior  woman.  Tliis  is  the 
(^eat  desire  of  my  heart,  hut  to  attain 
it  1  shall  require  to  study  much,  and  to 
use  great  perseverance — a  quality  I  am 
not  much  blessed  with,  1  fear,  1  must, 
first  of  all,  collect  my  thoughts,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  wandt^r  as  they  have 
been  wont  to  do.  Yesterday  my  mo* 
t her  came  to  seek  me  and  brought  me 
to  a  chapel  where  1  confessed  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  with  a  view  to 
obtalmng  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  manner  of  life  1  am  entering,  and 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  good 
use  of  the   learning    I   shutl   acquire. 

When  I  am  here  long  enough  to 
become  acquainted  wiih  the  ways  of 
my  new  residence,  I  shall  resume  my 
journal  with  great  regularity,  but  at 
prcicut  1  can  find  no  time  for  any 
other  occupatiou  than  the  duties  and 
ta«ks  imposed  on  me  by  my  gover* 
neiicst 


ISth  of  April.    W*dDMd»y. 

I  am  now  au  coarant  of  this  mansion 
and  it»  habits.  Madame  Strnml^  pleases 
me  exceedingly,  as  she  has  very  good 
manners,  and  Is  distinguished  in  her 
good  nature  to  me,  I  miss  our  court 
with  its  magni licence,  its  ease,  and  its 
uoise  ;  but  there  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
and  here  we  hava  many  pleasures  too, 
while  the  quiet  and  reguluTity  is  a 
neccssury  evil,  since  it  forwards  the 
end  for  which  we  are  all  liere.  What 
strikes  me  as  most  singular  is,  that  in 
the  whole  establishment  there  is  not  a 
mau  of  any  sort,  not  even  a  little  boy  1 
No  heidiikes  !— no  chamberlains  f— 
women  do  all,  even  to  attending  at 
table  1 

There  are  fifteen  of  us,  alt  young, 
and  all  of  families  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion. A  sister  of  the  Starost's,  Miss 
Marianne,  (now  married  to  the  Cas- 
tellan of  Polaiiiec)  is  much  spoken  of 
as  a  charming  young  person.  She 
passed  two  years  here,  and  hus  left  an 
impression  on  all  minds  greatly  in  her 
favour,  Madame  Strumle  is  passionately 
fond  of  her,  and  says  she  never  had  a 
pupil  more  amiable,  accomplished,  or 
persevering. 

My  parents,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  routine  of  business  here,  have 
declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it  as  a  residence  for  me  ;  and  with 
reason,for  in  no  conventcould  the  pupils 
be  more  carefuly  kept  from  all  contact 
with  evil  than  here.  Madame  keeps 
herself  the  key  of  all  the  entrance  doors, 
therefore  no  one  can  either  enter  or 
leave  without  her  knowjedge  j  and  if  it 
were  not  lor  the  attendance  of  four  or 
five  masters  to  instruct  in  music  and 
languages,  (ali  as  old  as  MethuselahSt) 
we  would  run  some  risk  of  forgetting 
what  sort  of  creatnre  a  man  is.  We 
are  eipressly  forbidden  to  receive  the 
visits  of  our  cousins  within  the  house. 
Our  dancing-master  begged  that  the  , 
Messrs.  Fatofka  might  learn  country* 
dances  with  their  sisters  and  me  ;  bull 
Madame  rejected  the  proposition  very 
decidedly,  saying — 

"  These  gentlemen  are  not  th« 
brothers  of  ail  my  pupib,  therefore  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  deny  them  aa 
entrance  into  my  house." 

1  have  a  master  for  French  and 
German,  and  am  also  learning  drawing, 
music,  and  embroidery,  1  learn  music 
on  a  very  fine  piano  forte,  which  has 
five  and  a  half  octaves,  a  very  different 
instrument  from  that  on  which  I  prac- 
tised at  Maleszow.  Some  of  the  pupils 
play  Polonaisefi  pretty  well,  but  we 
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are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  difficult  art 
or})la}iiii^  any  thing  otF-book.  As  yet 
we  must  iiuve  the  notes  before  us,  and 
read  according  as  we  play. 

I  can  copy  drawings  pretty  well,  but 
before  I  proceed  further,  I  shall  paint 
in  oil  a  tree,  from  the  branches  of 
which  shall  be  suspended  a  crown  of 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  which  crown 
shall  be  the  cyphers  of  my  parents* 
names,  and  thus  will  I  testify  my  grati- 
tude for  all  the  pains  they  have  been 
at  for  my  education.  The  Princess 
Sapieha  is  at  present  employed  upon 
one  of  those  pictures  ;  and  it  has  such 
very  lovely  etFect  that  I  almost  envy 
her  for  having  it  so  nearly  finished. 
How  beautiful  mine  will  look  in  the 
audience-chamber  at  Maleszow,  hung 
just  over  my  uncle's  picture! 

Our  dancing-master  teaches  us,  be- 
sides minuets,  contre-dances,  and  Polo- 
naises, to  walk  and  salute  gracefully. 
I  was  so  ignorant,  that  until  I  took 
lessons  from  him,  I  did  not  know  more 
than  one  mode  of  salutation  ;  but  now 
I  practise  the  salutation  for  the  king, 
for  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  for 
lords  and  ladies  of  high  rank.  I  prac- 
tise most  assiduously  that  for  the 
Prince  royal,  and  already  I  succeed 
passably.  Perhaps  1  may  yet  practise 
it  in  his  presence. 

Altogether,  I  get  on  very  well,  now 
that  I  am  habituated  to  matters  which 
at  first  appeared  very  strange  and  dis- 
agreeable to  me — such  as  being  cor- 
rected for  awkward,  inelegant  modes  of 
expressing  myself,  my  being  punished 
when  I  waste  time — having  a  cross  of 
iron  strapped  to  my  back,  to  oblige 
my  holding  myself  quite  erect,  my 
knees  being  placed  in  cases  of  wood 
to  make  them  still  straighter.  (Pm 
sure  I  always  thought  they  were 
straight  enou^^h.)  All  this  was  any 
thing  but  amusing  to  one  who  thought 
herself  a  great  lady — who  has  had  a 
proj){)sal  of  marriage,  and  was  declared 
"exquisitely  lovely"  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Lubomirska.  Madame 
Sliumle  has  forbidden  me  to  pray  any 
more  for  a  good  husband,  but  desires 
me  to  substitute,  "  Give  me  grace,  oh. 
Lord  !  to  profit  by  the  good  education 
I  reeeivc." 

Here  I  perceive  we  must  study, 
absolutely  study,  and  think  of  nothing 
else ! 

28th  of  April,  Sunday. 

I  have  now  been  here  three  weeks, 
and  have,  during  this  lime,  neglected 
my   journal    completely.      The    uni- 


formity of  my  life,  the  monotony  of 
those  hours  perpetually  recurring,  in 
which  we  do  precisely  the  same  things, 
give  no  matter  for  detail  or  description. 
1  have  taken  up  my  pen,  intending  to 
continue  journalising,  but  must  lay  it 
by  for  want  of  any  events  worth  re- 
membering. 

My  parents  will  soon  leave.  The 
Princess  Palatine  has  honoured  me 
with  a  visit,  and  finds  my  carriage  and 
mode  of  salutation  much  improved. 
My  masters  are  all  pleased  with  me — 
so  is  Madame ;  and  my  companions 
are  affectionate  and  polite.  But  is 
this  worth  writing  about  ? 

Sometimes  I  ask  myself  am  I  really 
at  Warsaw,  so  complete  is  my  igno- 
rance of  public  affairs.  I  have  neither 
seen  the  king  nor  any  of  the  royal 
family.  Were  I  at  Maleszow,  at  least 
I  would  hear  the  gazettes,  and  see 
some  distinguished  men  I 

I  have  ascertained  that  the  Duke  of 
Courland  is  absent,  and  will  not  return 
fur  some  time. 

Oth  of  Jane,  Sandaf.  ". 

If  I  were  to  live  always  at  school,  I 
would  certainly  give  up  journal-writ- 
ing, which  has  but  one  advantage  iu 
the  present  very  insipid  state  of  things, 
that  but  for  it  I  should  infallibly  forget 
how  to  speak  Polish,  for  but  in  the 
letters  I  write  my  parents,  and  my 
orders  to  my  waiting-maid,  1  never 
speak  or  hear  my  native  tongue. 

I  am  improving  in  a  degree  that 
astonishes  myself,  and  delights  my 
teachers ;  and  if  I  am  occasionally 
bored,  I  have  at  least  the  comfort  to 
know  that  I  am  laying  the  foundation 
for  future  brilliancy. 

The  Princess  Lubomirska  has  been 
again  to  visit  me.  A  month  had 
elapsed  between  her  visits,  and  she 
found  me  greatly  improved — grown 
tall  and  holding  myself  very  erect. 
I  am  the  tallest  among  the  young  ladies 
here,  which  is  to  me  a  very  pleasant 
triumph,  and  another  is,  that  the  round 
of  my  waist  does  not  measure  quite 
half  a  yard. 

Here  we  are  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer ! — such  lovely  weather — and,  alas  I 
I  cannot  stir  out.  This  is  shockingly 
tiresome !  Would  I  were  a  little  bird  ! 
J  would  fly  far — ever  so  far  ;  and  when 
the  sun  went  down,  Pd  return  to  my 
cage.  I  must  pass  days  and  weeks  in 
this  house — so  stupid,  and  in  such  a 
dull  street,  (Cooper's  street,  Ulica 
Bednarska.)  the  darkest  and  dirtiest  by 
far  in  all  Warsaw. 
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Well,  please  God  \  i\m  time  twelve 
nioniKs  1  shuU  be  far  enou^ti  tiom 
bercl 

2^th  of  Joiy,  Wrdnpsday. 

Study  has  otic  aclv:tiiti!«re  c**rtuinly — 
thut  it  riutkos  ihuQ  af»peur  Fihort. 
Without  news  fiom  withoyl,  wiLlmut 
cvenis  of  any  sort,  how  could  we  sup- 
port exi^tPHce^  did  not  our  mnneroua 
occupa5iorj«  prevefit  oitr  hnvin^  tjrne 
lo  bf  wail  OUT  hanl  fdle  in  beifi^"  mewed 
up  here  at  this  season,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  open  air  and  the  lovely 
green  fiilds, 

»  To-day  an  event  haa  occurred,  and 
to  1  hasten  lo  re-open  my  journal. 
On  lookinsr  in  the  alrmmack  for  the  dute 
of  my  lait  entry,  1  find  ihut  seven 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  I  made  one* 
But  to-day  someihing  happened  qnite 
unlike  any  thing  that  ever  befell  me 
iince  I  wsis  born  :  I  received  a  lettcir 
th  ro  ng  h  i  h  e  pos  t !  Th  cy  a  re  n  o  I  o  ngG  r 
ignor4int  tbut  there  exists  at  Warsaw 
the  Staro$tiiie  Fran^oi^e  Kradinska.  I 
leaped  with  delight  at  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  which  h  from  the  Staros- 
tine  Swiddnska.  She  writes  that  her 
health  and  happiness  are  perfect,  and 
sends  me  four  1,'olden  ducats,  which  she 
saved  from  her  own  allowance.  This 
is  the  Brat  time  in  my  life  I  have  htid 
any  money  at  my  disposal — any  pro- 
perty i>f  my  own — and  I  am  so  very 
glad!  With  nioney  comes  the  desire 
lo  dispose  of  it>  and  I  have  a  tbon- 
land  projects.  It  seems  to  mc  that 
with  so  ample  a  sum  I  can  buy  half  the 
City. 

Thanks  to  my  parents'  foresight,  I 
want  for  nothing,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore not  make  any  purchase  for  myself, 
but  1  desired  ardently  to  i;ive  my  com- 
panions a  touvmirt  and  w  ished  to  buy 
a  pretty  gold  ring  for  each.  Whatt 
therefore,  was  my  disappointment*  on 
consulting^  Miidame  Strnmle,  to  find 
tliat  my  four  ducats  would  only  buy  for 
me  four  rings,  I  who  hope*l,  in  addi- 
tion, to  buy  for  Mudatne  a  fine  blonde 
mantelet,  and  prrsenls  for  each  of  the 
governesses,  AH  my  prfvjects  have 
failed,  as  1  firni  the  mantelet  alone 
woidd  coat  a  hundred  ducaif^*  I  shall, 
therefore,  bestow  a  dueat  on  the 
parish  church,  to  have  a  mass  cele- 
brated HI  the  chapel  of  Jesus,  in  hope 
oF  oblaint!!^  a  hlc^ising  on  the  family 
ttfTairs  which  now  interest  my  p^i rents, 
and  also  to  implore  that  God  will  mer- 
cifully continue  the  great  happinesa 
th&t  my  beloved  sister  enjoys,   Aaother 


ducat  I  will  divide  into  smalt  sums 
«nd  yislribiite  to  the  servients  of  the 
house,  and  the  two  rcmaiiiini?  ones  I 
will  dispose  of  in  giving  a  feast  to  my 
companions  on  Sunday  next,  I  shall 
have  coffee — delicious  colfcc — I  hat  we 
never  get  a  taste  of  here  ;  also  pleniy 
of  cakes  and  fruit — and  we  shall  be 
so  ^ay  and  happy  !  Madame  lius  eon- 
seoted  in  the  kindest  manner  tr>  this 
arrantrement.  May  the  >^o*>d  God  re- 
pay to  my  dear  Starostine  the  happi- 
ness she  has  bestowed  on  me  1  There 
is  no  such  pleasure  as  making  presenis 
and  j:iiinir  fra^ts  ;  and  if  ever  1  wish 
for  a  rich  husband,  it  is  because  1  wish 
tohaveihc?  meansof  being  generous. 

I  am  daily  improving  in  nvy  aecom- 
plishnients.  I  already  play  a  great 
number  of  country  dances  and  mi- 
nnet%  and  presently  I  am  lo  learn  a 
Polonuise.  The  Polonaise  at  present 
most  danced  to  has  a  very  strange 
name — "  The  Hnndred  Devils.''  In  a. 
month  I  am  to  be  permitted  to  make 
my  tree  with  its  allegoric  crown.  I 
am  attending  much  Il»  needle* work,  and 
am  embroidering  on  canvass  a  hunter 
carrying  a  gun,  and  holding  a  beautiful 
greyhond.  I  read  a  prodiiiious  deal, 
and  write  from  dietattout  which,  as  the 
extract*  are  from  the  best  works,  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  furm  an  easy  style.  I 
speak  French  very  fluently — better,  1 
believe,  than  Polish.  In  lact,  I  see  no 
reason,  arising  from  want  of  knowing 
as  much  as  others,  why  I  should  not 
now  enter  into  the  world.  As  to 
daneinir,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  do 
it  to  perfection,  frjr  I  am  passionately 
fond  of  it.  My  master  says  there  is 
not  a  better  dancer  in  all  Warsaw, 

1  sometime?  go  to  the  Princess,  but 
always  at  hours  when  she  iloes  not  re- 
ceive company.  She  overwhelms  me 
v^ith  praises  of  my  appearance,  man- 
nerSj  and  progress  in  aceoniplishments  s  i 
and  the  Prince  is  yet  more  flattering  iit' 
his  eologitims.  He  is  an  advocate  for 
my  leaving  school  directly,  but  the 
Princess  and  my  parents  wish  me  to 
remain  until  spring,  h  is  only  the  end 
of  July,  How  many  weary  days  and 
weeks  ere  we  arrive  at  spring  I 

2Gth  Drevinlier,  Frldur, 
At  la^t,  God  be  praised  [  the  time 
is  come  for  me  to  leave  school.  A  new 
and  deli|Lrhlful  existence  opens  before 
me.  Once  more  1  shull  refiume  my 
journal  !  Incidents  will  abound  now, 
and  I  shall  have  charming  adventuret 
lo  write ! 

The   Prince  and    Princess  are   so 
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turc  to  ask  her  one  question.  The 
Prince,  on  the  othor  hand,  inspires 
no  fear,  \w.  is  so  mild  and  en^Hgins^. 
lie  departs  now  for  Biulstok  where  the 
Duke  of  Courlund  is  staying",  with 
whom  \\c  is  a  preat  favourite.  To- 
morrow we  are  to  make  visits,  and  the 
Princess  will  make  me  known  to  the 
first  families  in  the  kingdom,  which 
will  be  necessary  to  insure  my  being 
included  in  her  evening  engagements. 
I  am  resigned  ;  and  yet  the  thought 
of  these  visits  frightens  me  I  So  many 
stranifcrs  will  observe  me  !  My  aunt 
will  be  BO  angry  if  I  make  the  least 
mistake  in  a  mode  of  speech  or  a  salu- 
tation !  But  then  I  shall  see  num- 
bers of  new  faces  and  new  things.  I 
shall  have  so  much  food  for  observa- 
tion !  That  is  the  bright  side  of  my 
new  position. 


good  to  me !  They  have  induced  my 
parents  to  withdraw  me  from  school, 
and  have  now  becrgcd  (and  their  re- 
(jiicpt  has  broil  jrrantrd)  that  I  may 
rrmain  with  thcMn  all  the  \> inter.  After 
to-morrow  1  shall  (piit  Madame  Strumle, 
and  bo  rslal)li>he<l  with  the  Princess. 
I  am  certainly  pained,  now  that  the 
time  is  actually  come  for  my  departure 
from  my  kind  governess,  and  dear 
affectionate  companions  ;  but  still  I  am 
overjoyed  to  see  the  great  world,  and 
have  been  a  very  long  time  caged  up 
here ! 

I  am  to  be  presented  at  court — to 
the  kin«r  and  all  the  royal  family  ;  and 
some  (lay  or  other  I  shall  see  the  Duke 
of  Courland,  of  whom  I  have  been 
hearing  so  much.  The  days  have  ap- 
j)carc(l  to  me  of  interminable  length 
since  my  departure  was  settled ! 

28tli  of  Dec.  1750,  Saturday. 

This  day  will  ever  be  dear  to  my 
memory !  Early  this  morning  the 
Princess  Lubomirskacame  for  me,  and 
I  made  my  adieux  to  my  friends.  I 
was  heartily  glad  to  go,  and  yet  I 
could  not  lefrain  from  tears. 

Before  we  arrived  at  the  Princess's 
palace,  wo  attended  divine  service  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  my  utmost  efforts, 
I  couhi  not  collect  my  thoughts  sufii- 
ciently  to  derive  any  benefit  from  being 
in  the  presence  of  God.  All  the  Future 
was  before  my  eyes,  arrayed  in  such 
temi>ting  forms  that  it  was  in  vain  I 
tried  to  shut  out  worldly  thoughts. 
They  would  intrude  in  a  manner  and 
with  a  frequency  that  makes  roe 
tremble  for  my  irreverence. 

Behold  me  installed  as  my  aunt's 
guest !  Our  house  is  in  the  Faubourgh 
of  Warsaw,  directly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  Palalin  of  Red  Russia,  Czarto- 
ryski. 

This  palace  is  not  very  large,  but  is 
very  elegantly  fitted  up.  On  one  side 
it  faces  the  Vistula,  having  a  beautiful 
garden  between.  My  room  is  a  very 
])loasant  one  now,  and  will  be  delight- 
ful in  summer,  as  it  has  a  balcony  and 
a  door  f)pening  into  the  garden.  On 
the  riirht  it  communicates  with  the 
Princes^s'a  room,  and  on  the  left  with 
the  apartments  of  my  maid. 

The  dross-maker  has  called  to  take 
my  measure,  and  to  receive  orders  for 
several  dresses.  The  Princess  orders 
all,  viithout  once  referring  to  my  taste 
or  wisht*s ;  so  I  have  not  an  idea  of 
how  they  are  to  be  made,  and  she  in- 
spires me  with  so  great  a  degree  of 
respect  (or  of  awe)  that  I  do  not  ycn- 


Sunday,  S9th  December. 

Tlie  Prince  Royal  arrived  yesterday, 
accompanied  by  the  Palatin.  Truly,  I 
am  confused  at  the  goodness  of  the 
Palatin  !  Had  I  been  his  own  daughter 
he  could  not  have  met  me  on  his  arrival 
with  greater  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion. There  is  really  no  mark  of 
friendship  and  interest  that  he  does  not 
hourly  lavish  on  me. 

We  made  our  visits  and  called  at 
fifleen  houses,  but  did  not  seek  to  b6 
admitted  to  all  of  them.  Aroon^:  those 
where  the  Princess  only  left  cards  were 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain, 
the  prince  primate,  &c,  &c. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  Madame  Hu- 
miecka,  wife  to  the  Kind's  sword- 
bearer,  and  sister  to  my  mother.  Tlien 
we  went  to  Princess  Lubomirska,  wife 
to  the  general  commanding  the  van- 
guard of  the  King's  army,  and  cousin- 
german  to  the  Princess.  This  lady, 
whose  maiden  title  was  Princess  CzaV- 
toryska,  is  young  and  exceedingly 
beautiful.  She  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired persons  at  court,  and  is  extra- 
vagantly fond  of  whatever  is  French  ; 
so  that  my  conversing  fluently  in  that 
language  enchanted  her.  Beside  its 
enabling  me  to  understand  all  that  is 
going  on  around  roe,  I  already  per- 
ceive that  a  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage causes  girls  to  be  sought  for  to  a 
degree  in  society.  Here  I  never  hear 
any  other  language  spoken,  except  by 
very  old  men,  who  have  retained  the 
tiresome  habit  of  mixing  Latin  with  all 
they  say — a  pedantry  carefully  avoided 
by  all  well-bred  young  persons. 

We  then  visited  the  wife  of  General 
Branicka.    He  ia  generalissimo  of  all 
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the    King's  troops,   and   one   of   Ibe 
richest  lords  in    Polaini,  but   not  very 
popular  at  court .     TiiPii  \vc  paid  our 
I'fspeelfi  to  ilie   Princess    Ctartoryska* 
Palatine  of  Red  Russia,  who  conversed 
entirely  m  the    Pulish  laniruage  ;  but 
the  is  a  very  old  woman,  which  accoont? 
for  this  unfashionable   predilection.— 
She  presented  her  son  to   us — a  hund- 
fome    boy,    with    the    most    finished 
manners.     He  addressed  to  me   inmi- 
merable    complimt^nla^    very     preitily 
turnedf  and  altogether  behaved    in  a 
manner   Burprisingly    mature    for    bis 
tender    years.      But    the    visit    from 
which  I  derived  most  amusemeTit  was 
that  to    the    Castellane    of    Crakow, 
Poniatowska — a    woman     every    way 
•operior  to  any  one  I  have  met.     Slie 
tpeaks  a  vast  deal,  with  g-reat  rapidity, 
but  with  an  eleg-ance  aud  animalitjo  that 
caoot  fail  to   interest  one  in  the  most 
unimportant  subject  she  discusses.    We 
found  her  overwhelmed  with  joy  be- 
cause tier   beloved   sou  had    just  re* 
turned  from  a  long  absence.     This  son 
is  one  of  the  persons  most  confidently 
tpoken  of  as  likely  one  day  to  be  King 
of  Poland,  which  report  caused  me  to 
regard  him  with  more  attention,  tlmu^h 
I  trust  the  deMrea  of  his  partisans  will 
Botiu  this  respect  be  realised.  He  did  not 
at  all  [I  I  ease  me,  thnngh  I  grant  htm  to 
be  good-looking,  and  he  seems  amiable; 
but  there  is  a  stiffness  in  hi?  manners, 
a  pretcniion  to  dignity  that  quite  spoils 
his  appearance,    in   my   ojiinioti.       I 
must  not  forget  in  my  enumeration   of 
our  visits  that  we  made   the   acquaint 
tance  of  the  Palatine  of  Pado!ia,   Rze- 
wuski.     This  visit  liad  a  double  interest 
for  me,  us  I    was   curious  about  the 
vice- grand  general  of  the  crown,  Rxc- 
wuski,  of  whom  my  father  bus  so  fre* 
quently  spoken.     The  vice   grand  ge- 
neral of  the  crown,  Rzewuski,  belong- 
ing  to   a  most   illustrious  family,  has 
been  educated  with  the  children  of  ihe 
people,  and  a  most  curious  education 
his   bas  been  for   a  man  of  his  rank. 
He  walks  always  with  bare   feet,  us 
they  walk,  eats  the  coarsest  food,  and 
partakes  of  all  their  diversions — never 
evincing  the  least  taate  fur  any  others* 
The  practice  of  these  singular  oddities 
has  given  liim  a  streuy;th  and  hardinesf 
perfectly  vvonderful,5inee  he  lakes  plea- 
sure in  walking  aud  riding  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  great   feats   of  strength 
for  young  men   of  twetity  years   old, 

tand  his  age  far  exceeds'  fifty  years* 
AecordiDg  to  the  habits  of  the  ancient 
Polea,  be  lets  his  beard  grow,  and  it 
bdi^  of  great  length,  it  gifes  him  an 


» 


appearance  of  much  dignity.     He  com- 
poses tragedies. 

We  visited  Madame  Bruhl,  who  re- 
ceived us  with  infinite  politeness,  and 
conversed  most  agreeably.  Her  hus- 
band h  the  favourite  minister,  and  con- 
sequently umversally  unpopular  ;  but 
I  perceive  that  people  of  fashion  must 
sacrifice,  occ^isionally,  private  inclina- 
tions to  etiquette,  and  Madame  Briihl 
ia  as  much  sought  For  as  if  every  body 
approved  of  her  husband's  counsels  to 
rnyalty.  Wc  also  went  to  see  Ma- 
dame Stolzk,  Castellane  of  Sandomir» 
who  is  a  widow,  hut  slitl  very  young 
and  prelLy.  Her  son,  nine  years  old, 
i?  a  charm ifjg  creature,  perfectly  beau- 
tiful, and  with  the  manners  of  an  agree- 
able man  of  the  world.  The  moment 
we  entered,  he  hasteoed  to  place  a 
chair  for  me,  and  seating  himself  at  my 
feet,  he  poured  forth  a  crowd  of  most 
flatterinir  speeches,  until,  child  as  he 
was,  I  felt  quite  confused ;  w  hicb  feel- 
in*^  was  not  removed  by  the  Caatellane 
saying  that  he  had  a  passion  for  lovely 
faces  and  fine  black  eyes.  The  Bishop 
of  Crako^v  is  hia  tincle,  and  wished 
earnestly  to  have  him  brought  tip  un- 
der |ji5  immediate  superintendence  ; 
but  his  mother  refuses  to  separate  from 
him.  After  all,  among  all  the  persons 
whose  acquaintance  we  made  on  that 
day,  the  one  who  pleases  me  most  is 
Madame  Moszynska,  widow  to  the 
grand  treasurer  of  the  crown.  She  re- 
ceived me  most  amiably,  and  I  feel  for 
her  already  quite  an  affection.  She 
praised  my  appeamnee  extremely;  but 
so  did  all  to  whom  I  paid  my  respects* 
on  that  day,  which  compliments,  I,  no 
doubt,  owe,  in  part,  to  my  toilette, 
which  was  Yer^  elegant.  *My  dress 
was  of  thick  wliite  flowered  silk,  with 
flounces  and  trimmings  of  gauze,  and 
coy  hair  was  dressed  with  pearls. 

If  I  had  met  the  Duke  of  Courland, 
I  should  have  been  completely  satisfied, 
but  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  see 
him  at  anv  of  the  places  where  we  s\* 
sited.  The  Prince  says  of  him,  that 
he  is  so  happy  at  being  once  more  at 
home,  after  his  long  absence,  that  he 
devotes  his  who!e  lime  to  bid  family, 
never  leaving  the  palace  for  any  length 
of  time.  Tliis  feeling  appears  to  me 
extremely  natural  ;  for,  when  I  was  at 
school,  I  was  perfectly  wretched  at  not 
seeing  my  narents,  and  felt  an  anxiety 
to  behold  them,  which  was  rn  jre  jioig- 
iiant  than  any  feeling  of  my  life. 

lit  of  l»nu«x3f.  I  TOO,  Wednesday. 

Ail  my  wi$bes  are  accomplished,  and 
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for,  notwithstanding  my  general  vWa- 
city,  I  well  know  how,  when  it  suiu 
m(s  to  adopt  a  very  dignified  air,  and 
I  hoard  niuny  say,  from  time  to  time, 
during'  the  nij^^ht,  **  Who  is  this  queen 
in  (liij^uise  ?"  Ah !  I  know  that  I 
looked  beautiful  as  the  day  !  My  hair, 
without  any  powder,  and  black  as  jet, 
fell  in  large  curls  on  my  forehead,  neck, 
and  shoulders.  My  dress  was  of  white 
gauze,  made  very  full,  but  without  any 
long  train,  which  I  rejoiced  at,  for  it 
hides  the  feet,  and  embarrasses  one's 
movements.  Round  my  waist  was  a 
zone  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
a  very  transparent  veil  fell  from  my 
head  to  my  feet,  enveloping  my  whole 
person,  so  that  I  looked  as  if  in  a  cloud. 
When  my  toilette  was  concluded,  I 
looked  in  the  glass,  and  could  scarcely 
recognize  myself. 

Nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than 
the  coup  d'aeU  of  the  ball-room,  daz- 
zling with  lights,  and  brilliant  with 
gold  and  jewels.  The  women  were  all 
in  costumes,  and  I  could  scarcely  say 
which  was  most  charming. 

A  few  minutes  after  I  entered,  I 
heard  some  one  say  that  the  Duke  of 
Courland  was  in  the  room.  I  looked 
round,  and  presently  beheld  him  the 
centre  of  a  group  composed  of  all  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  the  court  Hit 
dress  was  pretty  much  that  of  all  other 
gentlemen  present;  but  somehow,  while 
he  seemed  to  converse  with  the  utmost 
vivacity,  he  held  himself  with  an  air  of 
superiority,  that  caused  me  instantly  to 
recognize  him.  His  figure  is  tall  and 
full  of  dignity  ;  his  air  noble,  yet  per^ 
fectly  free  from  affectation  of  supe- 
riority ;  his  eyes  blue  and  very  ex- 
pressive ;  his  smile,  the  most  fascinat- 
ing expression  I  ever  beheld  on  any 
countenance,  and  in  fact,  his  whole  ap- 
pearance is  most  distinguished.  I  had 
scarcely  looked  at  him  (and  certdnly 
had  not  made  a  quarter  of  these  ob- 
servations) when  my  glance  met  hit 
fixed  on  me.  I  cast  down  my  eyei^ 
although  I  was  full  of  curiosity  to  see 
one  of  whom  I  heard  so  much ;  bat 
when  I  ventured  to  raise  them  again, 
he  was  still  gazing  at  me  ;  and  what 
was  my  surprise  and  secret  joy  whea 
I  saw  him  address  the  Prince  Lubo- 
mirska  to  make  an  inquiry  who  I  was? 
He  looked  up  joyfully  at  the  Prince^ 
reply,  and  immediately  crossing  the 
room  to  where  the  Princess  stood,  paid 
his  respects  to  her  with  infinite  grace, 
and  begged  an  introduction  to  her 
niece.  Although  I  knew  she  had  no 
other  niece  in  the  room,  it  waa  not 


oh  I  how  far  beyond  my  hopes,  my 
most  saniruine  dn^arns  !  I  have  seen 
Prince  Charles — seen  and  spoken  to 
liiin!  I  think  £  dream!  1  live  now 
in  such  a  whirlwind  of  now  impres- 
sions,   new   interests feeliuirs   that 

almost  overwhelm  me — that  occasion 
me  fear  and  joy  at  the  same  moment. 
I  dare  not  confide  to  any  one  what  I 
feel,  for  it  may  be  only  illusion — only 
conrtly  flattery — and  yet,  hitherto,  in- 
experienced as  I  am,  I  have  ever  seen 
quite  truly  what  has  lu'en  the  amount 
of  impression  I  produced.  I  guessed 
exactly  what  those  thought  of  me  with 
whom  I  conversed.  Am  I  now  mis- 
taken ?  Have  I  overrated  the  value  of 
attentions  that,  fur  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  touched  my  heart?  And  yet,  of 
what  is  a  prince's  heart  composed,  that 
he  should  not  find  her  beautiful,  whom 
all  men  pronounce  to  be  so  ?  But,  in 
the  prince's  look  and  manner,  was  ex- 
pressed far  more  than  mere  admiration  I 
Ilia  eyes  have  a  searching,  penetrating 
expression  that  wears  the  air  of  looking 
into  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  he 
converses,  and  he  did  look  so  pleased 
and  so  mucli  interested  !  It  is  an  ex- 
pression, a  thousand  times  more  amia- 
l)le  than  ordinary  and  more  interesting 
than  volumes  of  words.  Peihaps,  all 
royal  princes  look  thus  ! 

But,  to  preserve  all  my  life  a  record 
of  my  impressions  this  evening,  I  shall 
transcribe  all  the  details  of  these  hours 
I  passed  in  his  company,  and  to  bei;:in 
with  the  events  that  preceded  the  ball. 

Yesterday  morning,  my  aunt  called 
mc  to  her,  and  said,  "  This  being  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  there  will  be  a 
grand  ridolte — a  masked  ball,  at  which 
all  people  of  distinction  will  attend  ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  even  the  king 
and  his  sons  will  be  there.  You  must 
bo  present.  I  have  chosen  your  cos- 
tume, which  will  be  that  of  a  daughter 
of  the  sun.*'  I  was  so  pleased  at  this 
intellitrence,  that  I  kissed  her  hands. 

After  dinner,  all  the  princess's  at- 
tendants came  to  assist  in  dressing  me, 
and  certainly  they  succeeded  to  per- 
fection. My  hair  was  unpowdered,  and 
no  hoop  !  therefore,  the  princess  said 
to  me,  "  Tins  costume  is  a  dangerous 
cxj)eriment,  and  aiiy  other  wotQan 
would  be  undone  did  she  venture  to 
assume  it  ;  but  yet,  I  suffer  you  to  ap- 
pear in  it,  because  I  know  you  will 
atone  for  its  departure  from  the  pre- 
sent st}le,  by  assuming  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  reserve,  and  even 
of  severe  virtue  in  your  bearing."  I 
did  not  forget  her  recommendation  ; 


Suaiil  lie  named  the  Countess  Rrasinsk«i 
Ahiit  1  was  aeaured  h<*  mi^aril  mo,  10 
ffTf^al  was  my  conrtisian.  [  saluted 
jBim,  I  know  not  how  ;  but  assuredly 
^ery  diU'erent^y  from  the  m  inner  in 
•which  my  daucln;j!--rn:islrr  in-trycled 
■me.  I  wa^  so  t»;:itatt'd,  aiiil  am  still  so 
much  bewildered,  thiit  I  c.mtiot  recall 
the  exact  words  lir  at  hr^l  adilrrsscd  to 
nif! ;  bdt  the  imprei5-»iou  is  not  rtig-iliv^e, 
like  the  words,  AVJtijit  a  deliirhtftil 
evening!  The  I'rincc  opened  the  ball  a! 
with  the  Print' es5  rnhujiie,  but  diinccd 
the  Bcpond  Polonaise  with  me.  Then 
he  spoke  lo  mr,  Jind  I,  so  timid,  so 
ag:iLited  at  first,  felr,  after  a  few^  mi- 
nutes, restored  to  an  inconciiViible  de- 
g^ree  of  confid^'iico  und  ^elr-ptssrssion. 
He  asked  kindly  afur  the  ht^alsli  ot'  my 
parents,  and  of  the  Starostine,  «ith  all 
the  <lrtaiU  of  whose  marrii^'u  he  was, 
to  my  surprise,  perfectly  acquainted  ; 
but,  on  afterthought,  1  remembered 
that  Kochanowfiki  h  a  favourite  of  his. 
What  a  kind  person  is  Koehanowski ! 
Not  only  has  he  digested  the  g-oo^e  in 
black  stiijce{jtjry  nik),byt  I  find  made  the 
most  fdvourable  report  possible  of  us  to 
the  Prince.  For  the  rest  of  the  evening:, 
the  Prince  danced  only  with  me*  and 
spoke  to  me  incessantly.  If  *T  wrote 
what  he  said»  the  words  would  appear 
insi|,»'nificant,  because  I  cannot  commit 
to  paper  the  expression  with  which 
they  were  uttered.  Looks  are,  with 
him,  as  fertile  as  ihoutjht.  Ordinary 
words,  accompanied  by  such  looks, 
mean  volumes  of  eh>qiicnce.  I  cherish 
the  rccoriLction  of  them  ;  but  fear  to 
weaken  my  future  impress  ion  of  their 
value  by  committing;'  them  to  paper. 

At  miilni^'hf,  when  loud  canuonading^ 
announced  the  departure  of  the  ohi 
year,  and  the  commencement  of  1760, 
the  Prince  said  to  me,  "  Ah  !  never 
Bhall  the  memory  depart  from  my  hoari 
of  these  dear  Iioutu  I  have  had  the 
happiness  to  pass  with  yon  !  It  is  not 
a  new  year  but  a  new  /jfi;  that  open^ 
upon  me  since  I  have  been  with  you.'* 
This  was  one  ol  a  thousand  such 
sneeches  ihnt  he  made  me — that  h(i 
anowered  upim  me — hut  as  he  spoke 
entirely  in  French,  I  have  consider- 
able dilHcuUy  iu  triin«bruig  his  ^^race* 
fully  turned  compliments  into  this  rn;?^- 
gcd  native  languag^c  of  mine.     Suffice 
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lU  that  all  I  have  read  in  the  romnncei 
of  Mademoiselle  Scuderi  and  Madame 
La  Payette,  is  cold,  and  fades  in  com- 
parison with  the  deliffhts  of  the  even- 
ing- i  epent.  or  the  charming'-  things 
the  Piitice  said  to  me.  Were  they 
mere  words  of  course  ?  Ah  !  good 
Heavens,  if  it  was  only  mere  courtesy  I 
One  of  those  amiable  deceptions  so 
nnich  practised,  Pm  told,  in  the  great 
world.     Linguajrc  applied   eqtikiUy  to 

II  women  whatsoever*  belong^ing  to 
the  court  circle,  and  which  I  shared  in 
common  with  every  pretty  maiden  the 
Prince  has  met  for  years  back  !  I  am 
a  prey  to  cruel  perplexities,  and  dare 
not  confide  my  doubts  to  any  one*  To 
whom  could  I  bring  my  self  to  say, 
"  Does  he  prefer  me?  Has  befallen 
in  lnve*wilu  me?"  and  those  are  the 
thoughts  perpetually  occurring  to  me, 
the  questii  ns  my  heart  perpetually 
asks  und  longs  to  utter.  But  lo  no 
one  can  I  confide  them.  My  parents 
are  far  a  way,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Princess  Palatine  are  any  thing  but  in- 
viting lo  confidence.  1  should  fear  her 
as  a  cold-hearted  severe  judge.  The 
Prince  is  good  and  kind  i  but  how 
could  I — any  girl — bring  herself  to  tell 
those  thouf;hts  to  any  man?  I  am, 
then,  completely  abandoned  to  myself 
w  Ithout  any  one  to  advise  or  help  me ! 
A  few  days  since,  I  was  studying  as  a 
child  at  schooir  und  now  I  am  playing 
a  part  in  the  great  worldj  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken — not  deceived — such  a 
part  as  any  woman  mi^ht  envy.  I 
fiurely  dream,  or  have  lost  my  sense*  I 
But,  in  eleven  days,  Barbara  will  be 
here,  and  will  be  my  guide  and  my 
guarilian  angcL  She  is  so  wise,  thnt 
I  shall  open  my  whole  heart  to  her  w  ith 
the  firmest  reliance  upon  her  juflgmeut. 
She  inspires  me  with  no  feari  she  is  so 
compassionate  and  gentle.  In  fact, 
she  is  handsome  and  happy,  and  1  have 
always  obs(?rv«:d  that  being  so,  renders 
women  good  and  amiable  also.  Nine 
months  have  elapsed  since  I  saw  this 
beloved  sister,  hut  I  see  by  licr  letters, 
which  ore  frequent,  that  she  is  each 
day  happier,  and  more  pleased  with  her 
destiny. 

Shi»ll  I  bohold  the  Prince  soona^atn, 
and  will  he  think  me  handsome  when 
he  sees  mc  in  my  ordinary  dress? 
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NEW    ZEALAND. 


New    Zealand,    wlicn    virwcd   with 
respect    to    its  |)o>ili«»ii    mnl  jiliyslciil 
circiimstiiiK'is,   as    well   us    tlu;   future 
prospects   of  its   stHllor*.    m.\y    he    re- 
gar<le«l  as  the  (lo>tiue<i   Hritiiiii  of  the 
soutlu.'rn   liemisphcre.     Tiio  poiiUs  ^S 
analoiry    between    thc^e   two    remote 
countries,  separated   i'rotu    each  other 
l)y  half  the  cireiiinh'reuce  of  the  i^'loin?, 
are   l>oth  numerous  an<l  oljvious.     Si- 
tuated  nearly  at   our  antipode-.  New 
Zealand    occupies    a   similar    po>ition 
with    respect    to    the    vast    re/ion   of 
New  Ilollanil  that  Great  lUil  iin  do.-s 
to  the   Kurop'Mu  continent,  only  wiili 
this  additional  secuiiiy,  tli.it   it  is  re- 
inovijd  upwards  of  a  week's  sail  from 
any  possible  source  of  h^)^Lility.     The 
two  i>«Iauds  of  New  Zealand  resemhle 
Great  niiiain  by  occupying  nearly  ilie 
sanH»  superficial  extent,  in  possessing  a 
most  extensive  line  of  sea  coast,  and 
many  fine  rivers,  which  aHbrd  valuable 
means  of  inland  communication.    With 
these  advantages,  the  position  of  New 
Zealanil  witlf  respect  to  distant  Coun- 
tries  renders  it   probal)le  that  it  will 
one  day  become  the  centre  of  a  vast 
commerce  between  Asia,  America,  and 
New  Holland.  Cook's  Strait,  which  se- 
parates the  northern  from  the  southern 
island    of   New    Zealand,    and   wliich 
abounds  in  fine  harbours,  may  be  taken 
as  the  centre  of  a  circle,  in  whose  cir- 
cumference are  Ilobart  Town,  Sidiiev, 
the    New  Hebrides,  and  the  Friendly 
Islands,  all   these  points  beinsr  about 
1-200  miles  distant  from  Cook's  Strait. 
If  we  now  regard  the  same  })oint  as 
the   centre  of  a  still  larger  circle,  we 
find  that  New  Zealand  is  nearly  equi- 
distant from  Chili   and    Canton,   both 
those    countries    being    about     .j,000 
miles  frum  ('ook's  Strait.     It  appears 
from  its  ha[»])y  position  on  the  globe 
alone,  that   New  Zealand  is  destined 
to    ()ccuj)y    an    important   station    in 
the  history  of  the  southern  hcndsphcrc  ; 
and    this   element    of  its  future    pro- 
sperity is  combined  with   many  other 
physical    advantages.      New    Zealand, 
m  all  its  immense  line   of  coist,  p<is- 
scsses    harbours    of   uirrivalhrd    (fxcel- 
Icnce,  into  !-ome  of  which  fine  rivrrs 
riiter  after  having  passetl  through  dis- 
tricts of  great  extent  and  fertility.     The 
insular  position  of  the  country,  inter- 
sected   by   lofty    mountains,    insure   a 
perpetual  supply  of  moisture,  and  hence 
the  country  abounds  in  beautiful  forests 


and  in  wild  flax,  thus  eontaininp:  every 
jihy^ical  elemt  nt  necessary  for  the  for- 
ui'tion  of  a  groat  naval  power. 

To  appreei,!te   all    the   natural   ad- 
van  t  a  u'cs   wiiicii    New    Zealand    offers 
to  liie  enter])ri»ing  colonist,  it  will  be 
rejjiii>itc  toc(msiderthrm  with  a  some- 
what greater  detail.     With  respect  to 
harbour's,  it  may  be  confidently  stated 
tiiat  n«  country  in  the  world  surpasses 
Ni  w  Zealauil  in  the  number  and  safety 
of  it<  bays  and  inlets  ;  and  in  short,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  inspect  any  map 
of  the  c(Mintry  to  perceive,  that  whether 
on  the  eastern  or  western  shores  of  the 
isljinN,  from  Stewart's  Island  on  the 
smith   tt)   (.'ape    Van    Diemen   on   the 
noith,  for  a   distance  of  nearly  nine 
hundred    miles,   there  is  a  succession 
of    line   harbours   at    very    moderate 
distances  from  each  other.     There  is, 
however,  om?  circumstance  deserving 
of  notice,  with  respect  to  the  harbours 
of  Ntnv  Zealand.     On  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  the  west- 
ern side»of  the  i>lands  is  more  exposed 
to  gales  1  ban  the  eastern,  which  have 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  island  as  a 
shelter ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  har- 
bours on  the  western  side  arc  often 
obstructed  by  bars  or  sandbanks  thrown 
up  by  the  prevailing  wind.     To  enume- 
rate all  the  harbours  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  northern  and  southern 
islands  of  New  Zealand  would  be  au 
uninteresting  task  :  we  shall  only  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  more  important,  or  at 
least  more  frecpiented  ones.     The  Bay 
of   Islands,   at   the    north-eastern   ck- 
tremity  of  the  northern  island,  is  the 
best  known,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  European  vessels.      This  harbour 
can  afford  shelter  for  any  number  of 
vessels,  and  duiing  every  season  ;  and  is 
vabnd  accortiinglv,  being  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  Soutli  Sea  whalers,  and  it 
is  said  that  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  filly  such  vessels  entered  the  Bay 
of  Klands  during  the  year  1836.     In 
this  well-fre(]uented  harbour  many  run- 
away  convicts  and  seamen  from  the 
whaling  vessels  have  established  them- 
belvc!,  as  k«'epers  of  prog-shops  and 
worse  oecupati<»ns,  so  that  this  part  of 
the  country  is  at  present  occupied  by 
those  who  nniy,  without  exaggeration, 
b<;  dem)minated  the  vilest  of  mankind. 
Passing  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  south- 
ward to   Cooks    Strait,  we  find  the 
beautiful  harbour  of  Port  Nicholson. 
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Thb  bay  U  abotit  twelve  miles  long 
mi<l  three  miles  wide,  the  shelter  is 
pcrft'ct  and  the  accri^s  easy  to  ships 
^F  any  size  ar>d  in  all  wrailicr?.  Iti  a 
'[>«ntry  which  abrjiin<U  in  buys  ntttl 
ftfo  ant'horjges  on   every   pitrt  of  its 

Da&t,  the  value  of  a  bitrbour  must 
■eprnd  on  somctliing  more  than  mere 
ecurity.  It  must  be  situated  in  a 
brlile  distiict.  and  liiive  eaay  acceas 
the  iijterior,  and  also  be  in  the 
Net  most  frequented  by  trading  vea- 
Port  NiclioUon  apjiears  to  unite 
Host  of  these  conditions.     It  is  situtiteil 

I  the  entrance  of  Cfmk*3  Stndt,  in  the 
i^ack  of  the  homeward-bound  vessels 
him  Vau  Diemen's   Land  and  Sidney^ 

nd  also  in  the  centre  of  the  South 
lea  whale-fishery^  and  consequently 
Veil  adapted  to  Womc  the  result  of 
fesael?  to  refit  and  obtain  refrej^binents, 

tiia  harbour  has  also  the  advantage 
Jf  bein^  in  a  situation  lavoumble  fijr 

i>mmiinieaiing  with  the  interior  either 
the   northern    or  southern    islund. 

«_diinii  it  there  is  a  very  lertlle  coun- 

V,  watered  by  the  Haritouu  river, 
fldch  h  believed  to  be  navigable  for  a 
itstance  of  frorn  ninety  to  a  hundred 
biles. 

The  harbours  on  the  western  side 
bf  the  northern  inland  are  also  very 
lumeron^.  Of  these,  Hokianga  is  one 
the  moiJt  northerly,  and  is  a  good 
|cul  frequented  by  the  wlialing  vosseb. 

ifverul  stream*  enter  this  harbour, unci 
be  land  in  its  vicinity  is  a  richalluvi*! 
bil,    fiupportins:    a    numerous    native 

Dpulation.  The  distance  across  the 
fcuntry  from  Hukiiing^a  to  the  Bay  of 
slands  does  not  amount  to  more  than 

bout  tweniy  miles.  Several  years 
^o  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company 
Sufcba!*ed  a  tract  uf  land  on  the 
lokianga  rjver»  which  will  probably 
the  first  part  of  t!ip  country  which 
^ill  be  colonized  by  EngUshmcn,  A 
Teat  proportion  of  this  land  has  been, 
l^c  believe,  alrc.idy  disposed  of. 

'the  hatbonr  of  Wuikuto*  to  th& 
bnlh  of  Hokiaoffa,  will  one  day   be- 

ome  a  mo&t  important  station.  The 
Iver  of  the  same  name  which  enters 
Vis  bay  flow*  tli  rough  a  beau  I  if ul  and 
Brlile  country,  and  is  navigable  in  boats 
pr  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
ba.  Tlie  river  is  described  as  beiug 
looded  lo  the  water's  edge,  and  nume- 
bus  valleys  extend  irito  the  interior  of 
Jie  country,  which  possess  a  most  Initu* 
Bant  vegetation.     Gra^s  is  very  abun- 

ant,  and  the  ferns  attain  a  height  of 

nn  five  to  eight  feet.     This  beautiful 

strict,  therefurcr  only  requires  to  be 


colonized  by  nn  jndnatrions  people,  to 
become  one  of  the  riehesl  ogricukuml 
di5itrieis  in  New  ZoEvfynd, 

The  sonthcrn  island  is  equally  well 
supplied  wills  bitrbodra  as  the  northern 
one  ;  and  the  sonlhern  siile  of  Cook*« 
Straits  contains  intiny  fine  bays.  The 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  island  op- 
posite to  Port  NichoUon  h  *aid  to  be 
an  uninterrupted  tract  of  fine  level  land 
as  far  south  as  Banks-^s  peninsula.  At 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island 
we  find  the  extensive  harbour  of 
Knowlesly  bay,  receiving  a  fine  river 
which  has  a  course  of  about  one  hun* 
dred  miles. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  knowledge 
which  we  as  yet  possess  concerning 
New  Zealand  is  exceedingly  defective; 
So  that  we  know  little  more  than  the 
leading  features  and  capabilities  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  present  case,  with 
resjjcet  to  climate,  we  have  no  ihermo* 
metrical  observations  to  guide  us  to  de- 
finite statements.  The  islands  of  New 
Zealand  are  situated  between  the  36lli 
find  48th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  80 
that  the  climate  even  of  their  southerti 
extremity  must  be  a  mild  one*  As  the 
islands  are  narrow  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  the  interior  is  no  where 
very  distant  from  the  sea,  and  hence 
the  climate  is  eminently  an  insular 
one,  and  supplied  with  abundance  of 
moisture,  forming  in  this  respect  a 
complete  contrast  with  the  aria  plaini 
of  Australia,  The  supply  of  moisture 
is  still  faithcr  increased  by  the  lofty 
mountain  chain  which  extends  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  southern  island 
and  the  southern  half  of  the  northera 
one.  This  range  attracting  the  mois- 
ture, and  Us  loftier  portions  being 
covered  with  snow^  atfurds  a  per- 
petual supply  of  water,  giving  rise 
to  the  numerous  streams  which  flow 
through  tlie  more  level  parts  of  the 
country.  The  tempertitnre  of  the 
northern  island  may  be  called  a  semi- 
tropical  one,  and  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Azores  ;  while  the  southern 
portions  of  the  country  afip^ar  to  pos- 
sess a  climate  like  that  of  Devonshire 
or  Cornwall.  The  climate  of  New 
Zealand  appears  to  be  variable  from 
duy  to  dwy,  but  equable  throughout 
the  year,  without  any  violent  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold,  while  the  atmosphere 
is  ahnost  always  saturated  with  mois- 
ture. 

The  southern  parts  of  New  Zealand 
appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  such 
crops  as  flourish  in  Britain  or  Ireland, 
and  the   winters  appear  to  be  even 
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milder  than  in  the  most  favoured  situa- 
tions in  our  own  country,  for  Captain 
Cook  observed  that  various  plants  which 
he  had  leftdurinij  a  former  voyage  were 
thriving  and  had  propagated  theni«olvo8, 
althouEfh  they  would  have  perished  if 
they  had  been  exposed  in  a  similar 
way  in  Enj^land.  Potatoes  flourish 
throughout  every  part  of  the  islands, 
and  appear  to  have  improved  under  the 
climate  ;  and  large  (quantities  are  annu- 
ally exported  to  Sidney  and  Hobart 
Town,  besides  what  are  consumed  by 
the  whalers.  Wheat  has  been  raised 
in  considerable  quantities,  both  by  the 
natives  and  settlers ;  and  the  climate  of 
the  northern  island  at  least  appears  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
Indian  corn.  It  has  also  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  vine  is  well  fitted  for 
the  soil  and  climate  of  New  Zealand, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  all  the  useful  vegetables  of 
southern  Europe  may  be  naturalised  in 
these  fine  islands. 

The  natural  productions  of  New 
Zealand  have  been  but  little  explored. 
With  regard  to  its  minerals  we  are 
completely  ignorant,  and  the  vague 
intimations  of  the  discovery  of  coal 
or  iron  will  obtain  but  little  regard 
from  any  one  (qualified  to  form  an 
indepenclent  opinion  on  such  subjects. 
We  are,  however,  certain  that  the 
greater  part  of  New  Zealand  is  of 
volcanic  origin.  Many  of  the  moun- 
tains contain  craters  which,  in  some 
cases,  arc  still  in  activity,  throwing 
forth  volcanic  matters.  We  have  evi- 
dence of  the  same  fact  in  the  abundance 
of  hot  and  mineral  springs.  Some  of  the 
former  are  so  hot  as  to  be  capable  of 
boiling  meat,  as  is  the  case  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  celebrated  Geysers  of  Iceland. 

New  Zealand  forms  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  New  Holland  in  respect 
to  its  vegetable  productions.  In  the 
latter  region  there  is  not  a  single 
indigenous  product  which  is  of  flny 
■value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  ; 
while  in  the  former  there  are  several 
valuable  articles  for  exportation.  Of 
these  the  most  valuable  are  the  flax 
and  timber,  both  of  which  may  be 
procured  in  inexhaustible  quantities, 
and  thus  furnish  materials  for  an  in- 
creasing commerce.  The  trees  of  New 
Holland  are  chiefly  Acacias,  Bankseas, 
Proteas,  and  Eucalypti, &c.;  trees  which 
nro  not  of  great  value  for  the  carj)enter 
or  ship  builder.  They  grow  in  scat- 
tered patches,  or  spread  over  the  level 
tracts,  more  in  the  way  in  which  we 
sec  trees  in  a  park  than  resembling 
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such  forests  as  abound  in  North  or 
South  America.  Adapted  for  a  dry 
climate,  their  leaves  have  a  sombre 
hue,  very  different  from  the  brilliant 
vegetation  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
or  the  cheerful  verdure  of  the  forests 
of  Europe.  New  Zealand  abounds  in 
forests  which  s^}read  aronnd  the  basei 
of  the  mountanis  or  climb  up  their 
flanks.  The  trees  are  not  scattered  as 
in  Australia,  but  form  dense  forests. 
The  kinds  of  trees  is  also  different, 
consisting  chiefly  of  plants  of  the  pine 
tribe,  analogous  to  our  firs  in  geueral 
properties,  being  elastic  woods,  and 
yielding  abundance  of  resinous  juices. 
But  the  New  Zealand  forests  do 
not  resemble  the  dark  and  gloomy 
ones  of  Norway  and  Canada,  and  no 
one  but  a  botanist  would  recognise 
them  as  belonging  to  the  pine  family : 
their  leaves  are  not  needle-shaped  and 
slender,  but  broad  and  green,  like 
those  of  the  willow  or  the  beech,  and 
thus  resembling,  in  some  degree,  the 
forest  scenery  of  England.  Many  kinds 
of  trees  of  the  pine  family  are  found  in 
New  Zealand,  but  their  characters  are 
as  yet  very  imperfectly  ascertained. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  them 
is  the  Cowdie  tree  of  the  natives,  the 
Dammara  excelsa  of  botanists,  which 
is  equally  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  utility.  This  fine  tree  sometimes 
attains  a  diameter  of  fifteen  feet,  and 
a  height  of  from  ninety  to  one  hundred, 
and  growing  tall  and  straight,  with 
very  few  branches.  The  wood  of  the 
Cowdie  possesses  the  same  valuable  pro- 
perties as  the  Norway  fir.  The  timber 
of  this  tree  has  been  found  to  answer 
admirably  for  masts,  and  it  is  coming 
into  extensive  use  in  the  nav^%  and  in 
consequence  of  ^ood  qualities  is  becom* 
ing  fully  appreciated.  Large  quantities 
of  timber  are  also  exported  to  Sidney 
and  Ilobart  Town ;  and  in  New  Zea- 
land several  vessels  have  been  constmc- 
ted  of  native  timber  alone.  As  the  sup- 
ply  of  timber  is  nearly  inexhaustible,  so 
we  may  anticipate  that  the  demand 
for  it  will  continue  to  increase.  It 
will  enter  into  more  general  use  in 
Euroj)e,  and  will  become  every  day 
more  important  to  the  older  Australian 
colonies.  This  demand  for  the  timber 
will  also  prove  a  valuable  assistance  to 
the  colonist,  by  enabling  him  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  clearing  his  ground  by 
the  sale  of  his  trees. 

Another  important  vegetable  pro- 
duction of  New  Zealand  is  the  Phor* 
mium  tenajc,  or  New  Zealand  flax. 
This  valuable  plant  grows  wild  in  every 
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part  of  the  norHjf^rn  or  southem  islftmb, 
Rod  any  quatidty  of  it  might   be  ob- 
tained   for    exportatinn.      The    value 
of  thii  phnt  is  not  yet  properly  es- 
timated,   as    no  art    has    been    iniro- 
cJ«ceil    in   its    prepiirntion»    and    con- 
iequently    mtich   ttiiit    is    exported   is 
dimaged   and    unfit   fur   any   but  the 
tnoHt  ordinary  purposes.     Even   with 
these  disadvaniag-es,  it  is  coming  more 
'•nd  more  ioto   use,  and  is  found  to 
answer  ad  ratrably  for  cordajre  fif  vessels 
and  tor  lines  for  whalers.    This  vubmble 
article   may   be   imported   from    New 
Zealand  at  the  rate  of  eight  ptiunds 
per   ton,  or   ut   about  one-seventh   of 
the  cost  of  heai[».      It  appears  th:it 
during  the  year  lS'2fl  about  sixty  tons 
©f  flaiE,  valued  at  £-2600,  was  exported 
**  om  Sidney  for  London.     During  the 
ear   1830,  conlinnes   Mr*  Busby,  ac- 
ording    to   returns    taken    fro«n    the 
uslom-hon^e  books,  tweoty-eij^^ht  ves- 
els,  avera;?ingr  110  tons  burden  each, 
ftde,  in  the  a^'greg-ate,  fifty- six  voy- 
l«gcs  to  New  Zealand— the  total  ton- 
ag:e  of  the  vessels  cleared  out  for  New 
Zealand  being,  that  year.  3,888  tons* 
In  the  same  year,  twenty-sisc  distinct 
vessel*,  of  the  average  burden  of  114 
tonSj  arrived  from  these  islands,  hav- 
mg   made,  in  the  a^gregiitc,  forty-six 
Toyages   inward*?,  their  total   tonnage 
mounltug  to  4,[/59  tons*     It  also  ap* 
pears    thtit    of   seventy-eigbt    vessels 
which   cleared    out   from    Sidney    for 
foreign  states,  South  Sea  Isknd?^  aud 
fisheries,  tifty-six   were  for  New  Zea- 
nd  ;    and   of   sixty-four  reported   as 
irrived  under  the  same  heads,  forty- 
ix  were  from  the  same  plrfce.     These 
oyages   were   undertaken    chiefly   for 
ihe  purpose  of  procoriiig  New  Zfaland 
"bx.      The   vegetable   productions   of 
ew   Zealand   have   been   but   imper- 
clly     expl'>red  ;     although    nothing 
ould  be  mure  iuiportaui  to  the  colg- 
ists  than  to  obtain  such  information, 
Inch,  to  them,  would   be  invaluable, 
»id  we  may  add  that,  reciprocally,  it 
might  be  of  advantage   to   ourselve?. 
Tile   climate  of  the  southern  islands 
lUSt   produce   many  both   useful  and 
rnan^ental    plant*,    which    coidd    be 
aturali^ed    in    EngLnd.      The    New 
leal  and    flax   flourishes  in    the   open 
r   in    France,    and   we    belirve   will 
ll«o  support  an  Irish  winter.     Another 
ilnutfrom  the  same  country,  llic  THra^ 
ma  txpttnifi^  is  perfectly  ad^^jted  to 
r   climate,   and   is  no  contomptihle 
l)dtitutc   for   sptnai!h,    especial fy   ns 
muy  be  lasily  obtained  at  periods 
hen  the  Idttcr  vegetable  is  not  to  be 
d.      During  the   last  few  yeaw  u 


very  great  accession  to  our  ont-of-door 
plants  has  been  obtained  from  moist 
and  t^^mperute  districts  of  North-west 
America,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  but  that  an  equally  rich  ac- 
cession to  our  shrnbbt?rieii  will  soon 
be  procured  from  New  Zealand* 

When  these  islands  were  first  visited 
by  Europeans,  the  only  indigenous 
vegetables  which  were  important  a» 
affording  food  to  the  inhabitants,  were 
the  roots  of  the  ferns  and  the  sweet 
poti\to,  the  former  growing  wild, 
wiiile  the  latter  was  cultivated  very 
extensively.  The  fern- roots  cou- 
stitiiled  a  great  portion  of  the  food 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  appears  to 
CQiitLon  a  considerable  proportion  of 
vegetable  matter.  The  vast  profusion 
of  ferns  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
e^  tdeucea  of  a  warm  and  moist  climate, 
as  It  is  in  such  situations  that  ferns 
delight  to  grow* 

Concerning  the  animal  productions 
of  the  country  little  need  be  said,  for 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  rat,  and» 
perhaps,  a  few  lizards,  the  extensive 
islands  of  New  Zealand  did  not  pos- 
ses* a  native  terrestrial  quadruped  ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  fresli  waters 
are  equally  destitute  of  fislKs,  the  eel 
being  the  only  kind  hitherto  found  in 
them.  Like  Ireland,  New  Zealand 
enjoys  the  good  fortune  of  a  complete 
immunity  from  poisonous  reptiles. 

We  have  thus  given  an  exceedingly 
brief  outline  of  the  various  physical 
advantages  which  New  Zealand  offers, 
a>  a  field  of  emigriition,  for  the  enter- 
prise and  philanthropy  of  English- 
men  ;  mid  if  the  regiun  were  as  desti- 
tute of  human  inhabitants  as  it  origi- 
nally was  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  the 
problem  of  its  colomzatioo  could  be 
readily  solved,  in  short,  the  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  Mr,  Wakefield, 
which  imvc  produced  such  fortunate 
results  in  the  far  inferior  country  of 
Souih  Australia,  could  not  fail  to  fiave 
established  a  splendid  colony  in  New 
Zi^aland.  In  founding  settlements  ia 
New  Zealand,  the  case  is  far  more 
complicated  than  in  Australia,  where 
there  arc  only  u  few  wandering  savages 
to  deal  with.  In  the  former  country 
there  is  a  namerous  populution  of 
aborigines,  whose  interests  must  be 
attentively  and  cun^cientiousty  con- 
fiidt^red  and  providr  d  for.  The  «pirit 
and  humLUiity  of  Britain  will  tolerate 
no  other  method  of  proceeding  than 
one  which  will  comprehend  a  rational 
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scheme   for  civilizing   the    native   in- 
liabitauts. 

Any  person   in  tlie  smallest  dcirree 
acquainted  with  the  history  ofthc  New 
Z.Mlaudor'?,  cauiiot  but  fefl  a  vivid  iii- 
ten.'st  in  their  welfare.     They  arc   un- 
questionably the  noblest  specimens  of 
Savage  man  with  which  voyairers  liave 
made   us  acquainted  ;  and  frotn   their 
high  intL»lleciual  qualities  they  dfFerthe 
most   favourable   opportunity   for    at- 
temptiiiL^  the  interesiin-^  experiment  of 
briuLfiin;  a  nation  of  barbarians  within 
the    pale   of    civilization  and   religion. 
AmoMj^    the     various     causes    which 
modify  the  habits  both  of  civilized  and 
sdvajrc    man,    physical    circumstances 
ex(ircise   a  most  powerful    inIiu«Mice  ; 
and   the<c  conditions   may  be  such  on 
the  one  hand  as  to  retain  a  tribe  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  barbarism,  or  on  the 
other  to  carry  it   in  P|)ite  of   itself  a 
certain  distance   on   the   tract  of  im- 
provement.    If  we   compare  the  con- 
dition of  the  New  Hollander  with  that 
of   the  physical  objects  arouud    him, 
we  iihall  soon  arrive  at  the  conclusiou 
that   thousands  of  years   mit^lit   have 
elapsed    during  which    ho  would   not 
have  made  the  smallest  improvement 
in  his  condition.     In  the  vast  island  of 
New  Holland,  with   scarcely   a  navi- 
gable river,  abouiidin;;^;'  in   large   tracts 
of  sterile   country,  with   a  coast    line 
affording  but  few  points  of  shelter  for 
vessels  or  even  canoes,  the  resources  of 
its  inhabitants  must  be  very  few  indeed. 
When  we   further  reflect  that  game  is 
far  from  being  abundant,  and   that  the 
country  does  not    produce    a    single 
esculent   root   capable  of  being  culti- 
vated by  human  industry,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  in  such  a  region  the 
people,  if  civdized  at  all,  can  only  be 
so  by  some  aid  from  without,  and  never 
by  their  own  exertions.     They   could 
not   pass  into  the    pastoral    state,  for 
there  were  no  animals  cai)able  of  being 
collected  into   herds  ;  and  they  could 
not  adopt  an  agricultural  lite,  as  there 
were  no  cereal  grasses  or  esculent  roots 
to  cultivate.     In  the  case  of  the  poor 
New    Hollanders,  the   tendency    was, 
naturally,  not  to  civilization,  but  to  the 
lowest    grade     of   savage    existence. 
Such   was   the  condition  of  the  New 


made  their  way  to  New  Holland,  along 
the  riiain  of  islands   which  extend  be- 
tween it  and  Java,  that  the  wretched 
inhabitants   might    have    been    extir- 
pated from  their  contests    with   their 
I).)\verful  quadrupedal  foes,  as  well  as 
from  the  diminished  supply  of  sraaie 
which  would  have  been  lett.     At  the 
present   day,   at    the    Cape    of    Good 
Hoj»e,    the   miserable    Bushman  fares 
much  worse  than  the  voracious  animals 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Such  retlec- 
tions  may  throw  doubt  on  the  favourite 
doctrine  of   a  progressive   civilization 
of  any  tribe  of  savages  from  the  hunt- 
ing to   the   pastoral,  agricultural,   and 
then    manufacturing   and    commercial 
conditions.     In  the  case  of  New    Htd- 
land,  such  a  progress,  we  have  seen,  was 
impossible  ;  and  in  most  civilized  na- 
tions we  can  usually  trace  the   origin 
of  their  civilizaticm  to  some  extriiiSic 
source.     We   are   not  aware    of   any 
authentic  instance  of  a  tribe  of  savage 
fishers    or    hunters    becoming    settled 
and  agricultural,  even  by  any  pressure 
from  without,  much  less  from  their  own 
unaided  etiorts.     So  far  from  adopting 
civilized    habits,     the    experience     of 
America  and  New  Holland  has  shown 
that  the  savage  hovers  on  the  advancing 
frontier  of  civilization,  till  he  finally  dis- 
appears along   with  the   game   which 
atforded  him  support.     There  appeari 
to  be  something  in  the  unsettled  life  of 
a  hunter  which  produces  a  change  in 
the  bodily   organization  gradually  un- 
fitting the  individual,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately the   race,  from   being  brought 
under  the  influence  of  a  sedentary  life. 
Those  Euro])eans  who  have  lived  among 
the  Indians  of  America  for  some  vcurs, 
can  seldom  be  reconciled  to  a  steady  and 
uniform  course  of  life ;  and  in  the  Indiana 
themselves  the  tendt-ncy  becomes  here* 
ditdry,  and  almost  incurable.      Hence 
even  the  Indian  child,  when  brought  up 
in  a  populous  city,  and  educated  in  the 
arts  and  religion  of  civilized  men,  often 
betrays  his  dislike  to  a  settled  life,  and 
endeavours  by  all  means  to  rejoin  his 
wild  countrymen  of  the  woods.     We 
know  that  in  the  inferior  animals  the 
lessims    taught    the     individual   may 
become  hereditary  to   its   descendants, 
who     do  not    require   to  learn  what 


Hollanders,  that  so  far  from  being  able    may  have  been  a  difficult  acquirement 


to  maintain  their  ground  in  the  pre- 
sence of  civilized  man,  we  may  ques- 
tion whether  they  could  have  <le- 
fcndi'd  th(Mnselves  from  the  intrusion 
of  some  of  the  fiercer  carnivorous  qua- 
drupeds.    It  is  no  wild  supposition  to 


to  their  anee>:tors.  Thus  the  dogs  im- 
ported into  Mexico  have,  within  a  few 
generation^,  acquired  a  new  mode  of 
killing  the  deer  of  the  lofty  table-lands 
of  that  country.  Instead  of  attacking 
the  animal  in  front,  as  they  did  at  first, 


imagine  that  ii'  a  colony  of  tigers  bad    at  the  great  risk  of  being  destroyed  by 
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the  stag,  they  now,  from  an  acquired 
instinct,  spring  upon  it  when  poised 
upon  its  hind  legs,  preparing  to  spring, 
and  in  this  attitude  it  is  easily  over- 
turned and  mastered.  Similar  instincts 
appeared  to  be  induced  upon  men,  and 
may  oppose  a  strong  barrier  to  the 
taming'  and  domestication  of  a  wander 
ing  tribe  of  savage  hunters  ;  while  in 
settled  societies  the  uniformity  and 
security  of  life,  and  the  multitude  of 
individuals  every  one  must  come  into 
contact  with,  effectually  prevent  the 
formation  of  any  such  habits. 

In  the  New  Zealander  the  case  is 
very  different  irom  that  of  the  North 
American  or  New  Holland  savage  ;  for 
the  former  is  neither  a  hunter  nor  a 
shepherd,  but  is,  and  always  has  been, 
an  agriculturist,  and  consequently  pos- 
sesses in  some  degree  the  hcibits  which 
are  the  foundation  of  a  civilized  life. 
Contrary  to  the  ideas  of  philosophers, 
he  never  passed  through  the  ordeals 
of  a  hunting  and  pastoral  state.  His 
country  never  possessed  wild  animals 
for  the  chace,  or  domestic  animals  to 
protect.  From  the  beginning  he  was 
in  part  an  agriculturist,  and  conse- 
quently had  an  aptitude  for  civilization. 
In  this  respect  the  uncivilized  tribe 
with  which  the  New  Zealander  may 
be  most  readily  compared  is  that  of  the 
Araucans  of  South  America.  Both 
tribes  lived  chiefly  by  agriculture  ; 
but  the  Araucans  had  also  an  abundant 
supply  of  wild  auimals,  and  perhaps 
some  domesticated  ones.  When 
brought  into  collision  with  Europeans, 
the  Araucans  had  the  advantage  of  a 
more  complicated  government,  which 
admitted  of  military  subordination,  while 
they  were  not  inferior  in  courage  to  the 
New  Zealanders;  and  consequently  they 
were  able  to  act  against  their  foes  with 
a  union  and  energy  which  could  not  be 
brought  about  in  the  independent  and 
hostile  fractions  into  which  the  New 
Zealanders  are  broken  up.  In  the 
case  of  the  Araucans,  the  discipline 
and  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards 
could  not  destroy  the  independence  of 
a  brave  race.  The  acquisition  of  the 
horse  has,  however,  destrt)yed  all  hopes 
of  the  further  improvement  of  the 
Araucan,  and  he  is  now  more  like 
the  Tartar  of  the  deserts  of  Asia  than 
the  aboriginal  Indian  of  America.  In 
this  case  a  change  in  his  condition 
with  respect  to  the  animals  around  him 
has  worked  an  immense  revolution  in 
his  intellectual  and  moral  condition. 

The  New  Zealander  belongs  to  the 
Polynesian  race— 4hat  aqusitic  and  in* 


sular  tribe  of  mankind  which  has 
spread  over  the  islands  and  shores  of 
nearly  half  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  This  race,  although  found 
throughout  its  scattered  habitations 
under  a  considerable  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  every  where  displayed 
an  aptitude  for  adopting  the  usages  of 
civilized  men.  In  the  Society  Islands 
they  are  mild  and  effeminate — the 
effect  of  their  delightful  climate  and 
abundant  supply  of  food  :  in  the  Mar- 
quesas they  are  comparatively  savage  : 
while  the  New  Zealander,  who  has  had 
most  difficulties  to  contend  with,  is 
brave,  intelligent,  and  energetic,  and 
highly  desirous  of  acquiring  the  habits 
of  civilized  life.  The  bravery  of  the 
New  Zealander  is  undoubted ;  and 
since  his  first  interview  with  Euro- 
peans in  the  days  of  Tasman,  he  has 
uniformly  resisted  all  aggression,  and 
will  submit  to  no  insult  from  his  white 
visiter.  The  courage  of  the  New 
Zealander  degenerates  into  ferocity  and 
revenge,  and  even  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances to  a  most  reckless  disregard  of 
life.  In  the  eyes  of  the  New  Zea^ 
lander  nothing  can  atone  for  an  insult 
but  the  life  of  the  offending  individual. 
The  slaves,  who  are  usually  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  and  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population,  are  treated 
with  the  most  reckless  barbarity.  They 
are  often  sacrificed  to  appease  the 
manes  of  some  deceased  chief ;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  they  are  oflea 
killed  on  the  most  trifling  provocation. 
Mr.  Earle,  in  his  very  entertaining 
book,  mentions  a  case  of  an  unfortu- 
nate boy  who  was  set  to  guard  a  potato 
field  from  the  pigs.  Happening  to 
neglect  his  duty  for  a  momeut,  to  wit- 
ness the  entrance  of  a  ship  into  the 
harbour,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  his  body  eaten  by  his  master. 
But  a  still  more  shocking  instance  of 
such  barbarity  is  afforded  by  an  anec- 
dote related  by  the  late  Mr.  Mars- 
den.  While  conversing  one  day  witU 
a  chief,  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  art 
of  preserving  the  heads  of  his  enemies, 
and  expressing  some  curiosity  to  leara 
the  details  of  the  process,  the  friendly 
chief  offered  to  kill  a  slave  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  vicinity,  to  exhibit 
the  secrets  of  his  art,  on  condition  that 
Mr.  Marsdcn  made  him  the  present  of 
an  axe.  The  most  decisive  evidence 
of  the  vindictive  nature  of  the  New 
Zealander  is  the  practise  of  cannibal- 
ism, which  is,  or  at  all  events  was,  till 
very  lately,  the  universal  |iractice  of 
thU  cru«  Ibut  interesting  people.    The; 
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sasracity  of  Captain  Cook  soon  de- 
tected the  existence  of  this  prac- 
tice, and  snbscqiient  information  has 
proved  that  it  is  a  matter  of  ordi- 
nary, ahnost  of  evfiry-day  occnrrcnce. 
A  most  nnreasonable  scepticism  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  with  respect  to 
the  prevalence  of  these  horrid  repasts  ; 
but  recent  ol)servations  have  put  its 
reality  beyond  all  doubt,  both  in  New 
Zealand  and  among  the  Battas  of  Su- 
matra. The  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  among  savage  tribes  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  The  writings 
of  Homer  render  it  extremely  probable 
that  the  early  ^inhabitants  of  Sicily 
were  cannibals ;  and  in  the  times  of 
Pliny  and  Tacitus  our  Gothic  or  Scy- 
thian ancestors  appear  to  have  feasted 
on  human  flesh  ;  and  we  know  that 
many  centuries  later  they  used  the  skulls 
of  their  enemies  as  drinking  vessels. 

Horrible  as  is  the  custom  of  feeding 
on  human  food,  it  would  argue  a  great 
ignorance  of  human  nature  to  infer 
that  the  cannibal  was  of  necessity  the 
most  cruel  or  degraded  of  mankind. 
We  estimate  the  atrocity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding by  our  own  carefully  cultivated 
moral  feelings,  and  not  by  those  of  the 
ignorant  and  uninstructed  heathen. 
Gladiatorial  shows  were  at  least  as  bad 
as  cannibalism,  and  yet,  they  were  the 
delight  of  the  polished  Romans,  in  the 
days  of  Cicero  and  Virgil ;  and,  as 
Pliny  has  observed,  the  difFcreuce  be- 
tween cannibalism  and  offering  human 
victims  is  not  great.  The  cannibal 
Battas  are  a  highly  civilized,  and,  in 
most  circumstances,  a  just  and  humane 
people,  and  the  individuals  liable  to  be 
eaten  are  defined  by  their  code  of  laws 
with  the  precision  of  a  learned  jurist. 
But  we  need  not  travel  so  far  from 
New  Zealand  in  quest  of  greater  sa- 
vaixes  than  its  islands  produce  ;  for 
f)ii!y  within  a  f(^w  days'  sail  of  its 
shores,  we  may  find  a  modem  Gomorrah 
of  our  own  founding,  in  which  some- 
thing very  nearly  allied  to  cannibalism 
is  not  a  rare  occurrence.  It  is  only 
thirty  years  since  Van  Diemen's  Land 
was  made  a  psnal  colony,  and  now 
there  is  not  a  single  native  left  within 
its  shores.     This  colony  lately  aflbrded 


an  example  of  cruelty  equal  to  any 
thing  New  Zealand  can  produce. 
Speaking  of  the  aborigines  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  "these  are  the  people," 
sjys  Dr.  Lang,  *'  whom  the  colonists 
of  that  island  have  been  shooting  down 
like  wild  beasts  for  twenty  years  past. 
A  spot  was  pointed  out  to  me,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
where  seventeen  of  them  had  been 
shot,  at  one  time,  in  cold  blood.  They 
had  been  bathing  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  in  the  deep  pool  of  a  river,  in 
a  sequestered  and  romantic  glen,  when 
they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  a  party 
of  armed  colonists,  who  had  secured 
the  passes,  and,  I  believe,  not  one  of 
them  was  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Nay, 
a  convict  bush-ranger  in  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  who  was  hanged  a  few  years  ago 
for  crimes  committed  against  the  Eu- 
ropean inhabitants  of  the  country,  con- 
fessed, when  imdcr  sentence  of  death, 
that  he  had  actually  been  in  the  habit 
of  shooting  the  black  natives  to  feed 
his  dogs.** 

The  most  deplorable  circumstance 
attending  these  horrors  is,  that  the  ho- 
nest endeavours  of  the  government  to 
put  them  down,  have  given  deep  offence 
to  many  wealthy  and  influential  indivi- 
duals in  New  South  Wales.  Nay, 
these  miscreants  have  lately  given  It 
out,  that  they  will  thwart  the  humane 
efforts  of  the  government  in  favour  of 
the  natives,  by  giving  them  wheaten 
bread,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly 
fond,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  arsenic. 
Had  these  instances  we  have  quoted 
been  exceptional  cases,  the  parallel 
between  the  New  Zealander  and  the 
emancipist  of  Sidney,  would  have 
been  unjust;  but  snch  practices  have 
the  approval  of  a  numerous  party  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  sumciently 
wealthy  to  support  a  paper  to  advocate 
such  views.*  The  obvious  conclusion 
from  all  this  is,  that  even  an  advanced 
state  of  intellectual  improvement  i« 
perfectly  com])atable  with  a  very  low 
state  of  morality,  and  that  persons  and 
property  may  be  qiiite  as  safe  among 
the  savages  of  New  Zealand  as  with 
the  emancipists  of  Sidney. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  a 


*  Tills  party  and  tho  nccrcJited  journal  under  the  npproprintc  manngemont  of  a 
J)ul>liii  convict,  seem  to  possess  an  elective  nflinity  for  vice,  even  if  perpetrated  in 
the  most  remotv^  regions  of  the  earth.  In  a  recent  file  of  Sidney  papers,  this  convict 
e.lilor,  in  commenting  on  the  efforts  of  the  government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  prevent  the  Dutch  boors  from  oppressing  the  (/affres,  observes,  that  they  ihomd 
emigrate  beyond  the  frontiers,  nnd  form  a  new  settlement  under  the  protection  of 
Ilus.-iia.  The  deplorable  feature  in  all  this  is  tho  state  of  society  which  can  tolerato 
such  a  mixture  of  vice  and  treason. 
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savage   love  of  war,    and   an   indiiU 
gCDce  iri  the  most  InoTdinate  Feilini^a 
ofrevenB^e,  is  only  the  dark  side  of  the 
New   ZeaJander's  character,  mid  ihiit 
L  he  also  possesses  many  noble  quulines, 
Iwhich    command   respect,   autl    which 
igive  him  an  aptitude,  above  all  other 
barbaroiis  nations,  for  adoptinj^  llie  ha- 
bit* of  civilized  life*     Along  with  the 
nttribyte  of  coura^e»  which  he  poaafsaet 
in  an  eniinent  degree,  the  New  Zea- 
lander  has  the  no  less  valuuble  c|Uiility 
of  sell-respect.     He  will  not  submit  to 
the   iiisuUs    even    of  the   white    nun 
HI  nied  with  the  mu*ket.  hot  will,  on  all 
^^  occasions,  return  blow  for  blow.     He  is 
^^Knot  like  the  timid  Hindoo  or  Peruvian, 
^^Bor  the  slothful  Otaheitean,   but  reseni- 
^H  bles  our  Gothic  ancestors  m  the  proud 
^B  energy   of  his   chanicter.     The   New 
^^m  Zeuluniler  also    possesses   that  gene- 
^^Tosity  which   is  the  almost  invariable 
attendant  of  energy  and  conrage*  and 
is,    in    the   highest   degree  hvjspitable 
and  kind  to  his  friends^  and,  above  all, 
to   his  white   visiters  •    and   we   have 
abnndnnt  instances  of  their  dovotton  to 
their  children^  and  of  the  nLtaehmeni 
of  relatives   to   each   other     A  very 
important   feature  in   their  character 
appears   to   be   a  shrewdy   calculating 
common  senset  which  enables  thetn  to 
attach  more  importatjce  to  what  is  truly 
useful  than  to  any  articles  of  mere]>lfta-. 
iure  or  display,   and  to  look   farther 
Einio  futurity  than  most  uLiciviJised  races 
•re  accustomed  to  do.     From  the  first 
moment  of  their  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans, they  were  hilly  aware  of  the 
rmiperiority  of  their  wiiite  visiters,  and 
liave  evinced,  on  all  occasions,  a  most 
vivid  desire  to  acquire  the  urts  of  civi- 
Jized  life;  and  in  accordance  with  these 
,  fiews,  those  chiefs  who  have   visited 
Sydney  or  Londou,  have*  on  all  occa- 
sions,  Gjchihitcii   far  utore  interest    in 
►the  really  nseful  than  in  the  glittering 
[displays  of  wi'alth  and  luxury.     Look* 
I  ing-ghisscs,  beads,  or   painis  were  de- 
[  ipised  by  the   observant  savages,  who 
felt  far  more  interested  in  the  opera- 
rlions  of  the  blacksmith  or  the  carpen- 
[  tcr,  and  ihdr  great  object  was  to  ob- 
[  lain  iron,  not  trinkets* 

With  a  people  so  shrewd  and  obser- 
{^ant.  the  progress  of  civilization  m.iy 
I  tie  stated  to  have  commenced  with  the 
rjirst  visit  of  Coptain  Cooke  to  their 
jthores.  They  then  became  acquainted 
I  with  the  power  of  the  musket,  and 
ithe  utility  of  iron  ;  while  scientific  visi- 
I  Icrs  left  two  still  more  valuable  giAu 
Among  them,  the  pig  and  the  potato, 
lirhich  are  now  abundaut  every  v^here 


through  the  islands.  Previous  to  this, 
their  chief  vcifeiable  food  consisted  of 
fern  roots*  anti  the  <wert  potato  ;  and, 
exelu-ive  of  fishes,  they  were  acquaint- 
ed with  no  aniuml  fond,  but  the  fle^h 
of  their  criomies*  Their  subsequent 
progress  in  civilisation  was  under  the 
very  worst  imntrinable  masters,  the 
crews  of  South  Sea  whalers,  and  run- 
a\^  ay  convicts  from  Sydney^  WretcUed 
us  fuch  chances  of  improvement  were, 
they  were  not  altogether  useless  to  the 
New  Zealauder.  His  desire  to  possess 
gunpowder,  a!id  fire  arms,  and  iron  im- 
])lements,  induced  liim  to  exert  himself 
in  raising  potatoes  und  other  refresh- 
ments for  the  whalers,  and  in  cf>llect- 
ing  flax  for  exportation.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  intei course  cannot  but 
have  been  so  far  useful  in  increasing 
habits  of  indusstry,  and  iu  connecting 
the  idea  of  labour  with  its  reward,  la 
addition  to  this  source  of  improvement, 
many  of  the  natives  entered  as  seamen 
oil  bojrd  the  whalers,  and  some  of  the 
chiefs  undertook  journeys  to  Sydney 
or  to  London,  to  acquire  some  know- 
ledp'C  of  civilized  society  ;  and  although 
some  of  these  chiefs,  as  the  celebrated 
warrior  Hungi,  only  availed  t!iemselves 
of  tlieir  increased  resources  to  carry 
on  bloody  and  extensive  wars  t  otheis, 
as  Duaterra,  exerted  themselves  more 
usefully  in  endeavouring  to  improve 
their  countrymen.  Duaterra  intro- 
duced the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which 
thrives  admirably  in  New  Zealand;  and 
Indian  corn  is  now  very  generally  cul- 
tivated by  the  natives.  In  consequence 
of  these  improvements,  the  New  Zca- 
landers  are  able  to  afford  abundant 
supplies  to  the  numerous  whultng  ves- 
sels which  put  into  their  harbours,  and 
the  be^t  potatoes  in  tlic  Sidney  market 
are  obtaitied  Irom  this  quarter. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained,  from 
the  experience  of  the  whalers,  that 
the  liurbours  of  New  Zealand  might 
be  frequented  with  safety',  several  in- 
dividuals settled  in  the  country,  but 
chiefly  in  ihe  Bay  of  I&hinds  and  Ho- 
kianga  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
northern  island.  These  settlers  be- 
longed to  two  very  different  classes  of 
men  ^  the  run-away  convict,  on  the  one 
hand,  diffusing  vice  and  uiiscry  where- 
ever  his  influence  extended,  and  the 
Christian  mifslonarv,  whose  effort* 
were  often  paralyW,  or  imj»edcd  far 
more  from  the  conduct  of  his  protligtite 
countrymen,  than  from  any  opposition 
on  the'part  of  the  natives.  Still,  under 
the^c  mo*t  adverse  circumstances,  the 
New  Zealauder  has  coatrived  to  raake 
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considerable  procrrcss  in  civilization, and 
even  ill  niordlity.  A  nanibcr  of  the 
natives  iiuvo  enibracr-d  the  Chri.-.tiaii 
faith,  and  their  oonchict  has  been,  in 
many  instances,  v\hat  snch  a  chanire 
Nvouid  have  led  ns  to  expect.  Many 
of  tiiein  have  also  been  tan^ht  to  read 
and  write,  and,  consequently,  have 
made  considerable  inttdleelual  improve- 
ment. The  arts  of  industry  have,  at 
the  same  ti  ne,  made  «rreat  projjress. 
S(;veral  vessels  of  a  considerable  toii- 
na::e  have  bt*en  built  nndrr  the  super- 
inli:nd«'nce  of  European  workmen,  and 
this  must  have  been  attended  with 
some  |>rolieiency  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  mechanical  arts.  This  im- 
provement on  the  part  of  the  natives  is 
htill  better  seen  in  the  nature  of  the 
exports  and  imports  dnrinu:  the  last  few 
years.  In  addition  to  the  old  sta))los 
of  fire-arms,  ammunition,  and  iron  im- 
plements, we  find  that  t»»bacco,  woollen 
and  cotton  iro<»ds  form  imp«)rlant  items 
in  the  New  Zealand  imi)orts.  The 
natives  have  now  acipiired  a  taste 
for  European  clothin«r,  which  has  led  to 
this  increase  in  their  commerce,  and 
their  awkward  appearance,  when  they 
first  appeared  in  the  habiliments  of  ci- 
vilized men,  gave  rise  to  much  amuse- 
ment. They  have,  however,  carried 
their  new  tastes  so  far  as  to  import 
shoe-blacking  and  such  articles.  Along 
with  this  increaseil  use  of  European 
commodities,  the  exportation  of  Indian 
corn,  ])otatoes,  iiax,  and  timber  has 
continued  steadily  to  increase. 

Such,  however,  is  only  the  favour- 
able side  of  the  picture  ;  but  the  re- 
verse presents  the  melancholy  exhibi- 
ti(H)  of  a  fine  race  of  mankind  making 
the  most  strenuous  but  unavailing  ef- 
forts to  C(>mj)ete  with  foreigners,  whose 
only  point  of  superiority  is  the  acci- 
dent of  their  having  been  born  in  a  ci- 
viliziMl  country,  but  who,  in  point  of 
morals,  are  far  inferior  to  the  untutored 
savage.  The  aborigines  of  New  Zea- 
land are  underj:oing  a  gradual,  but  cer- 
tain process  of  extermination  in  conse- 
tpience  of  their  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans. Since  their  harbours  became 
the  resort  of  whaling  vessels,  their  wars 
and  bloodsiicd  have  increased  ;  »hoIe 
(liNtriet-  have  been  dep()j)ulated  ;  new 
diseasjjs  have  been  introduced  among 
them  ;  the  remaining  natives  have  been 
iuipoveri^hed,  and  induced  to  dispose 
of  tin.ir  lands  at  almost  nominal  prices, 
to  worthless  settler^,  and  a  multitude 
of  evils  have  ensued,  which  nothing 
but  the  interference  of  the  British  go- 
vcrniucutciinumcud.  Iiiiact,ftthorougb 


examination  of  the  causes  in  operation 
in  producing  the  demoralization  even 
of  New  Zealand,  will  atford  a  melan- 
choly exhibition  of  the  guilt  which  Eng- 
land has  incurred  by  planting  such 
sources  of  every  kind  of  wickedness 
am;)ng  the  uncivilized  but  interesting 
tribes  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  islands  of  New  Zealand  first 
rose  into  importance  from  bccoroing 
the  favourite  asylum  of  the  South  Sea 
whalers  ;  and,  in  due  course,  became 
in  part  colonized  by  run-uway  convicts 
from  llobart  Town  or  Sidney.  With 
respect  to  the  commanders  and  crews 
of  whaling  vessels,  we  believe  that  a 
worse  class  of  people  could  not  come 
in  contact  with  uncivilized  men.  Dur- 
ing their  intercourse  with  New  Zea- 
land, they  have  been  the  causes  of  nu- 
merous wars :  and  independent  uf  such 
second-hand  murders,  they  have  fre- 
quently been  the  immediate  agents  of 
the  most  atrocious  transactions.  So 
insulting  and  oppressive  has  their  con- 
duct been,  that  if  we  investigate  the 
history  of  any  of  the  murders  perpe* 
trated  by  the  natives,  we  shall  find  that, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  may 
be  traced  to  some  primary  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Europeans.  la 
many  cases,  the  procuring  of  a  cargo 
of  fiax,  or  a  few  tons  of  potatoes,  has 
been  esteemed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
stirring  u])  a  war  among  the  natives  ; 
and  on  some  of  these  occasions,  even 
the  New  Zealand  cannibal  has  been 
outdone  in  cruelty  and  treachery.  Even 
so  late  as  1830,  the  exploits  of  Cap 
tain  Stewart  of  the  English  brig,  Eli- 
zabeth) left  the  achievements  of  Hungi 
deep  in  the  shade.  In  December,  16d(>, 
this  miscreant — 

«  Oo  n  promise  of  ten  tons  of  flar, 
took  above  ono  hundred  New  Zealanders, 
concealed  in  his  vessel,  from  Rappetn,  in 
Couk'8  Straits,  to  Tukow,  or  Bank's  Pe- 
ninsula, on  the  the  middle  island,  to  a 
tribe  with  whom  thoy  were  at  war.  He 
then  invited  nod  enticed  on  board  the 
chief  of  Tnkow,  with  his  brother,  and 
his  dauj^hters.  When  they  were  coma 
on  board,  the  Captain  took  hold  of  the 
chiet's  hand  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
conducted  him  and  his  two  daughters  into 
the  cabin,  showed  him  the  muskets,  how 
they  were  arranged  round  the  sides  of  the 
cabin.  When  all  wns  prepared  for  secur- 
ing the  chief,  the  cabin  door  was  locked, 
and  the  chief  was  laid  hold  on,  and  hit 
hands  were  tied  fast ;  at  tlie  same  time,  a 
hook,  with  n  cord  to  it,  was  stuck  through 
the  skia  of  his  throat,  under  the  lide  oC 
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liis  jaw,  and  this  line  fastened  to  some 
part  of  the  cabin.  In  this  state  of  tor- 
ture he  was  kept  for  some  days,  until  the 
vessel  arrived  at  Rappetu.  One  of  his 
children  clung  fast  to  her  father,  and  cried 
aloud.  T\\*i  sailors  dragged  her  from  her 
father,  and  threw  her  from  him  ;  her  head 
struck  against  some  h.ird  substance,  which 
killed  her  on  tho  spot.  The  brother  or 
nephew,  Alin,  (one  of  the  narrators,)  who 
had  been  ordered  to  the  forecastle,  came 
as  far  as  the  capstan,  and  peeped  through 
into  the  cabin,  and  saw  the  chief  in  the 
state  above  mentioned.  They  also  got 
the  chief's  wife  and  two  sisters  on  board, 
with  one  hundred  bushels  of  flax.  All 
the  men  and  women  who  came  in  the  chief 
canoe  were  killed.  Several  more  canoes 
came  off  also,  with  flax,  and  the  people 
were  all  killed  by  the  natives  of  Rappetu, 
who  had  been  concealed  on  board  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  sailors,  who  were  on 
deck,  fired  upon  them  with  their  muskets. 
The  natives  of  Rappetu  were  then  sent 
ou  shore  with  some  of  the  sailors,  with 
orders  to  kill  all  the  inhabitants  they 
could  find.  It  was  reported  that  those 
parties  who  went  on  shore  murdered  many 
of  the  natives.  None  escaped  but  those 
who  fled  into  the  woods.  The  chief,  his 
wife,  and  two  sisters  were  killed  when 
the  vessel  arrived  at  Rappetu,  and  other 
circumstances,  yet  more  revolting,  are 
added." 

Well  might  Governor  Darling  remark 
on  these  transactions,  that  the  sangui- 
nary proceedings  of  the  savages  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  atrocious  con- 
duct of  Captain  Stewart  and  his  men. 
Ronparalia  (the  aggressor  chief)  may, 
according  to  his  notions,  have  supposed 
that  he  had  suificient  cause  for  acting 
as  he  did.  Captain  Stewart  became 
instrumental  to  the  massacre,  (which 
could  not  have  taken  place  but  for  his 
agency,)  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
flax. 

This  infamous  conduct  is  not  an 
anomaly  in  Captain  Stewart,  but  evi- 
dence obtained  by  a  parliamentary 
committee,  proves  that  he  could  per- 
petrate crimes  even  still  more  atro- 
cious. 

«  By  whom  was  this  corrosive  sublimate 
Introduced  ?  It  was  by  the  captain  of 
a  vessel  trading  from  New  South  Wales 
to  New  Zealand,  One  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  Rewa  came  up  to  me  one  day  with 
a  small  paper  parcel  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  hand ;  he  said  to  me,  captain  so  and 
so  has  given  me  this  paper  parcel ;  he  has 
told  me  that  if  I  will  ask  the  Taurunga 
people  down  here  as  friends,  three  hun- 
dred or  four  hottdred  of  Uiqidi  and  Xhw 


give  them  a  feast,  we,  according  to  our 
custom,  waiting  upon  them  —  if  we 
sp/inkle  a  little  of  this  white  powder 
upon  their  potatoes,  they  will  all  die,  and 
our  lives  will  not  be  in  danger,  and  so  we 
will  be  able  to  get  possession  of  their 
lands.  Now  I  am  going  to  do  so,  but  I 
have  not  quite  enough  of  it,  and  you  are 
a  doctor,  you  have  white  powder  upon 
your  shelves,  and  I  want  you  to  give  me 
some  of  it.  The  same  Captain  Stewart 
had  but  a  short  time  before  produced  to 
me  out  of  his  quadrant  case  a  bottle  of 
laudanum,  with  which  he  told  me  that 
when  the  natives  did  any  thing  which  he 
did  not  like,  and  were  particularly 
troublesome,  he  gave  them  a  bottle  of 
this,  which  destroyed  them  at  once,  and 
they  did  not  know  the  way  in  which  they 
were  killed ;  he  put  a  little  of  it  in  their 
grog-" 

Although,  perhaps,  the  career  of 
Stewart  has  been  pre-eminent  for  atro- 
city— and  fortunately  human  nature  is 
not  so  bad  as  to  produce  such  monsters 
every  day — still  a  vast  amount  of  simi- 
lar crimes  has  been  perpetrated,  and 
are  in  course  of  perpetration,  on  the 
shores  of  New  Zealand.  It  would 
require  a  volume  to  catalogue  the 
murders  and  other  crimes  committed 
by  our  English  whalers.  Kidnapping 
natives  and  selling  them  for  flax,  as- 
sisting one  tribe  to  destroy  another, 
promoting  quarrels  between  tribes 
which  were  living  at  peace  with  each 
other,  carrying  off  their  women,  are 
common  occurrences.  What  is  still 
more  remarkable,  some  commanders 
of  vessels  have  carried  on  a  traffic  in 
the  preserved  and  tattoed  heads  of  the 
natives. 

«  Till  lately  the  tottoed  heads  of  New 
Zealanders  were  sold  at  Sidney  as  objects 
of  curiosity ;  and  Mr.  Yate  says  he  has 
known  people  give  property  to  a  chief 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  to  kill 
their  slaves,  that  they  might  have  some 
heads  to  take  to  New  South  Wales. 

"  This  degrading  traffic  was  prohibited 
by  General  Darling  on  the  following  oc- 
casion : — In  a  representation  made  to 
Governor  Darling,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mars- 
den  states,  that  the  captain  of  an  English 
vessel  being,  as  he  conceived,  insulted  by 
some  native  women,  set  one  tribe  upon 
another  to  avenge  his  quarrel,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  arms  and  ammunition  to 
fight.  The  natives  were  thus  involved 
in  a  war  through  the  recklessness  of  a 
foreigner,  for  as  they  alleged  it  was  not 
their  own  quarrel,  and  they  wished  to 
know  what  satisfaction  the  English  would 
gire  them  for  the  Ures  whidi  had  beeA 
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taken.  In  this  proscciillon  of  the  Mrar 
thus  excited,  a  party  of  forty-one  Buy  of 
IslandL'rs  made  an  expedition  against 
some  tribes  of  the  south.  Forty  of  the 
former  were  cut  of,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
the  slaughter,  a  Captain  Jack  wont  and 
purchi!>cd  thirteen  chiefs'  heads,  and 
briiiginfr  them  back  to  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
emptied  them  out  of  a  sack  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  rehitions.  The  New 
Zealanders  were  very  properly  so  much 
enraged,  that  they  told  the  captain  they 
would  take  possession  of  the  ship,  and 
put  the  laws  of  thuir  country  in  execution. 
When  he  found  they  were  in  earnest,  ho 
cut  his  cable  and  left  the  harbour,  and 
afterwards  had  a  narrow  escape  from  them 
at  Taurunjfa.  Ho  afterwards  reached 
Sidney,  and  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  governor  that  he  brought  there  ten  of 
those  heads  for  sale ;  on  which  discovery, 
the  practice  was  declared  unlawful." 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  men  who 
carry  on  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  England  and  New  Zealand ; 
and  certainly  in  as  fur  as  their  dealings 
with  the  natives  of  the  latter  country  are 
concerned,  may  be  not  inappropriately 
described  as  piratical.  If  the  line  of  con- 
duct had  been  pursued  on  the  coasts 
of  England,  which  is  daily  acted  at  our 
antipodes,  the  perpetrators  would  in 
most  instances  have  suffered  the  last 
penalty  of  the  law.  If  it  appears  that 
the  commanders  of  many  of  these 
vessels  ought  to  be  convicts,  most  of 
the  permanent  settlers  on  New  Zea- 
land actually  are  so  in  the  legal  sense 
of  the  word,  and  are  thus  truly  and 
emphatically  described  by  Dr.  Lang— 

*'  With  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  it 
consists  of  the  veriest  refuse  of  civilized 
society  ;  of  runaway  sailors,  of  runaway 
convicts,  of  convicts  who  have  served 
out  their  term  of  bonda«jre  in  one  or  other 
of  the  two  penal  colonies,  of  fradulent 
debtors  who  have  escaped  from  their  credi- 
tors in  Sidney  or  Hobart  Town,  and  of 
needy  adventurers  from  the  two  colonies, 
ii]nio:>t  equally  unprincipled.  In  con- 
junction with  the  whalers  that  occasion- 
ally visit  the  coast,  the  influence  of  these 
iiKlividu.ils  on  the  natives  is  demoralizing 
in  the  extreme.  Their  usual  articles  of 
barter  are  either  muskets  and  gunpowder, 
or  tobacco  and  rum.  Most  of  them  live 
in  open  concubinage  or  adultery  with 
n.itive  women  ;  and  the  scenes  of  out- 
nuM'ous  licentiousness  and  debauchery 
ever  and  anon  occurring  on  their  pre- 
mises, are  often  sufliciently  revolting  to 
excite  the  reprobation  and  disgust  of  the 
natives  themselves." 


The  evils  which  our  penal  colonies 
inflict  on  the  adjacent  countries,  admits 
of  no  doubt ;  and  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  aborigines,  is 
strictly  true.  •*  We  next  turn  our  view 
to  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to 
which  we  resort  for  purposes  of  traffic, 
without  having  planted  colonics  upon 
them  ;  and  again  we  must  repeat  our 
belief  that  our  penal  colonics  have 
been  the  inlet  of  incalculable  mischief 
to  this  whole  quarter  of  the  world.  It 
will  be  hard,  we  think,  to  find  com- 
pensation not  only  to  Australia,  but  to 
New  Zealand,  and  the  innumerable 
islands  of  the  South  Seas,  for  the  mur- 
ders, the  misery,  the  contamination 
which  we  have  brought  upon  them. 
Our  runaway  convicts  are  the  pests  of 
savage  as  well  as  of  civilized  society, 
so  are  our  runaway  sailors  ;  and  the 
crews  of  our  whalmg  vessels,  and  of 
the  traders  of  New  South  Wales,  so 
often  act  in  the  most  reckless  and  im- 
moral manner,  when  at  a  distance  from 
the  restraints  of  justice.  In  proof  of 
this  we  need  only  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  the  missionaries." 

From  the  influence  of  such  visitors 
and  settlers,  the  progress  of  demorali- 
zation and  ruin  is  advancing  among  the 
New  Zealandcrs,  with  a  rapidity  which 
their  imperfect  civilization,  aided  by 
missionary  instruction,  is  unable  to  con- 
tend. Wars  have  become  more  fre- 
quent and  bloody,  and  diseases,  the 
consequences  of  European  profligacy, 
are  spreading  fast  throughout  the 
islands ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  country,  that 
the  population  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
Along  with  these  evils,  the  impoverish- 
ment of  chiefs,  and  their  loss  of  self- 
respect  from  having  sold  their  lands  at 
nominal  prices  to  rapacious  settlers, 
presents  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
prospects  of  the  aborigines  of  New 
Zealand. 

"  The  more  intelligent  Datives,**  says 
Dr.  Lang,  *<  perceive,  and  all  acknow- 
Icdire  their  unfortunate  condition  in  these 
respects  themselves;  but  they  are  ipelU 
bound,  as  it  were,  and  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  which  the  oifer  of  articles 
of  European  produce  and  manufacture 
infallibly  exposes  them  like  mere  children. 
They  will  give  all  they  are  worth  to-day 
for  the  veriest  trifle  to-morrow.  Pon- 
comc,  native  chief,  who  speaks  tolerably 
good  English,  but  who  hos  already  alien- 
ated the  greater  part  of  his  valuable 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  observed  to  one  of  my  fellow* 
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pnssengert,  Englishmen  gLV*3  us  blankets, 
powder,  and  irun  pots  for  our  Inn^l  \  but 
tve  »tiKjn  blow  awftv  tlie  powiler,  the  iron 

I  pots  g«t  broken,  and  tbo  blntikets  werir 
pxSiXt  but  the  laud  never  bUows  nway  or 
Ivtiftrs  out.  On  going  n»hore  nt  the 
village  of  Keraradikti,  tbo  day  after  we 
^t  anchor,  he  (tbc  explain) m^ed  at  the 
piuuse  of  a  nnth'e  chief  of  the  dshhq  of 
Biva*  with  whom  he  bnd  formerly  been 
well  arquaint*d»  and  at*k(*d  him  how  he 
had  not  come  on  board  the  ship  to  wel- 
come him  as  he  used  to  do  wben  he 
Jjoard  of  his  arrival  in  the  Bay*  *  I  was 
ashamed  to  go/  replied  the  (ioble- minded 
but  uufortunate  chief,  *  because  I  h:id  no 
|iresent  to  offer  you.  Furmorly  wiben  I 
ent  to  see  my  friends,  I  always  carried 
lem  iL  present  of  pigs  or  potatoes  ;  but 
l^am  R,  poor  man  now ;  1  have  sold  all  my 
nd,  and  bave  nothiDg'  to  give  my  friends.' 
Miva  is  aft  fine  a  looking  man  as  I  have 
seen  ;  tall,  mu^ular,  and  athletic,  with  an 
preesion  of  kindliness  on  \m  open  conn- 
niknce»  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
fierceive,  notwithstanding  the  tattooing, 
with  which  it  was  disBgured.  Having  no 
land  to  reside  on,  as  he  furmerly  had,  at 
tome  distance  from  the  Bay,  be  U  com- 
pelled to  take  tip  his  permanent  residence 
in  the  viHage  of  Kororadika,  among  the 
lawless  crews  of  English,  French,  and 
American  whalers  thnt  fiefjuent  the  port ; 
bis  daughter,  one  of  the  handsomest  native 
women  I  bave  teen,  being  actually  living, 
at  the  time  I  visited  the  island,  with  a 
civilised  brute  who  commands  u  whder 
out  of  London/* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar 
example:*,  but  from  the  brief  statements 
we  have  umde,  and  which  may  be  found 
at  mnch  greater  detail  in  various  par- 
liamentary reports,  and  m  recent  pub- 
lications respecting'  these  interesting 
but  unfortunate  lAtands,  enough  has 
beeu  given  to  C(*nvince  any  one  that 
the  extinction  of  the  noblest  race  of 
nborigiucs  in  the  so nt hern  bemii^pherc 
IS  inevitable,  unless  averted  by  the 
Bpeedy  interfcrpnce  of  tbc  English 
government.  To  leave  the  ruitive»  to 
form  u  govemmcDt  capable  of  pro- 
tecting themi^elves,  is  much  the  same 
as  to  allow  the  present  system  to  con- 
tinue in  operation.  The  idea  of 
forming  such  a  government  coutd  be 
founded  on  one  of  tho^e  analogies 
which  are  calculated  to  mislead  only 
superhdal  minds.  The  New  Zeulantlera 
.are  sprung  from  the  same  Polynesinn 
'imily  m  the  Sandwich  and  Society 
slanders,  but  it  does  not  tbilow  from 
W%  that  they  could  be  brought  under 
Dnc  supreme  authority,  as  has  been  the 
m  these  two  groupes  of  ishmds. 


In  Tahiti  and  Hawaii  the  structure  of 
society  was  more  complicated  than  in 
New  Zeidaiid,  There  was  a  hereditiiry 
chieftainship  and  a  powerful  i  wriest  hood, 
and  a  union  of  the  various  islunds  under 
one  chief  wiis  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  habiis  of  tbe  people.  It  is  very 
diirerent  in  New  Zeuldind,  nbere  there 
arc  only  two  classes  of  people*  tbo 
cotnlkx  or  slaves,  Eind  their  angatiras 
or  gentlenii^n,  the  cbiefa  only  obtaining 
their  superiority  fruni  their  greater 
wealth  and  superior  courage  and  ability, 
ai»d  the  inhabitants  divided  into  nume- 
rous hostile  tribes,  engaged  in  incessant 
and  exterminating  warfare,  Under  these 
circumstances,  to  attempt  to  bring  even 
one  of  the  islands  under  a  vigorous 
native  government  is  a  sufHcientiy  pre- 
posteroua  idea,  it  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  such  a  government  tnu.^t 
be  able  not  only  to  preserve  internal 
tranquillity  among  its  own  turbulent 
subjects,  but  also  be  able  to  enforce 
a  vigorous  control  over  the  no  less 
vicious  whalers  which  frequent  their 
barbourF,  or  the  convicts  which  may 
cause  mischief  on  shore.  As  it  is  at 
present,  nothing  is  done  for  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  natives.  The  govern- 
ment of  Sidney  have  an  agent  at  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  hut  as  he  has  no  means 
of  enforcing  tbe  htivs  he  is  only  the 
helpless  witness  of  the  crimes  be  can- 
not prevent,  and  has  not  inaptly  been 
compared  to  a  man-of-war  without 
guns. 

As  there  Is  but  little  probability  of 
the  natives  being  able  to  protect  them- 
selves, it  appears  thutno  other  resource 
is  left  than  tbe  adoption  of  a  judicious 
system  of  colouiaatiou  ;  and  tbe  olijec- 
tion  which  some  humane  individuals 
may  feel  to  this  proposal  iiiay  be  met 
by  the  fact,  that  (be  process  of  colo- 
nization is  going  on,  and  we  have  it 
oidy  in  our  option  to  substitute  a 
virtuous  and  Christian  colonization  for 
the  present  vicious  immigration  of  the 
runaway  convicts,  or  devil's  mission- 
aries, as  they  have  been  called,  A 
well-regulated  system  of  colonization 
is  the  only  resource  lel't  for  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  the  na- 
tives. Such  a  colony  has  been  pro- 
jected, and  although  from  misappre- 
hensions, which  w«  trust  have  now 
been  reinoved,  and  which  originated  in 
well-meaning  and  benevolent  mistakes, 
the  project  did  not  meet  with  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature*  there  is 
tittle  doubt  that  that  sanction  will  soon 
be  granted. 

The  brilliant  success  of  South  A  us- 
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tralia  has  now  (lemonstratcd  that  the 
scientific  principles  on  wliich  a  colony 
onirlit  to  be  f'oundj'd  arc  sufficiently 
ini(J(Tst()0(l,  anil  fur  from  dillicult  in 
the  application.  South  Au-traliu  has 
inide  inor<i  projrre-'^  in  thn^c  years 
tlian  New  Swuth  Wahs  in  twenty, 
allliuULrh  it  neither  iiad  the  advantajre 
of  a  single  farthiny;  of  the  pui)lic 
money,  nor  a  single  convict  labourer 
to  construct  its  roads  or  erect  its 
public  i)nildings.  A  proj)er  disposal 
of  the  land,  and  the  judicious  propor- 
tions of  the  three  ingredients  of  wealth, 
land,  capital,  and  labour,  has  effected 
wonders,  whose  influence  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  uianageinent  of  the  old 
as  well  as  to  the  founding  of  new  set- 
tlements. 

If  N(.'w  Zealand  were  an  uninhabited 
land,  or  nearly  so,  as  many  parts  of 
Australia,  there  woidd  not  be  a  more 
adiniral)le  situation  for  putting  the  new 
system  of  colonization  in  practice.  But 
in  the  present  instance  it  is  complicated 
with  another  and  most  important  elc- 
niiMit — the  physical  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  native  inhabitants.  It  is 
only  on  this  part  of  the  subject  that 
we  mean  to  make  any  observations, 
as  the  other  portion  was  alluded  to 
in  speaking  of  South  Australia.  In  as 
far  a>  r<'«.pects  the  upright  intentions  of 
the  proj(»ctors  of  the  new  colony,  and 
the  sincere  dci^ini  for  the  welfare  of 
the  natives,  no  suspicion  can  possibly 
be  entertained,  while  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  plans  will  be  practical  and 
well  adaj)t(Ml  to  accomplish  the  end  in 
vi('w.  Thfir  plan  of  colonization  is 
fountled  upon  the  justice  of  acknow- 
hMiu'ing,  in  every  case,  the  supreme 
auth<)rity  of  the  native  chiefs,  of  ob- 
taining land  from  them  by  purchase 
alone — the  land  so  obtained  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  in  South  Australia,  and 
such  districts  to  be  placed  under  Hritish 
l.iw.  The  effect  of  establishing  such 
settlement^,  founchnl  on  principles  of 
( (jnity  to  the  natives,  will  have  the 
ti  ndcney  of  inducing  them,  one  after 
afiothcr,  to  put  themselves  under  the 
anrliority  of  the  Hritish  government, 
wiiieh  can  protect  them  both  from  in- 
ternal wats  and  from  the  still  greater 
evils  inflicted  by  their  lawless  visiters. 

Along  with  the  purchase  of  the 
lands  fri)m  the  natives,  several  impor- 
tant obliirations  an*  incurred  on  the 
pa  it  of  the  settlers,  which  must  be  re- 
ligiously lulfdhnl.  The  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  and  their  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  free-labourers  will  of  course 


be  observed  in  every  instance ;  and 
perhaps  the  best  protection  of  such 
labourers  from  the  possibility  of  wronar, 
might  be  some  institution  like  our  poor 
law,  which  would  prevent  their  utter 
destitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chiefs,  after  disponing  of  their  lands 
and  slaves,  would  be  in  as  destitute  a 
condition  as  the  latter,  and  they  equally 
recpiire  some  protection,  not  in  the 
shape  of  a  poor  law,  but  in  reserved 
portions  of  land  for  their  use,  which 
it  will  not  be  lawful  to  alienate  in  anv 
manner,  but  be  religiously  preserved 
for  its  destined  object.  Along  with 
these  precautions  the  chiefs  ouglit  to 
have  the  preference  over  Englishmen 
in  beinsf  promoted  to  every  situation 
for  which  they  liave  any  capacity,  and 
whose  duties  they  can  discharge,  and 
every  kind  of  honourable  distinction 
should  be  placed  within  their  reach. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  in  addition 
to  these  measures,  and  in  short  of  every 
other  calculated  to  ensure  the  self- 
respect  of  the  natives,  every  means 
will  be  taken  to  advance  their  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  religious  condition,  by 
educating  their  children  in  common 
with  those  of  the  settlers,  and  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  religious  teachers. 

It  is  obvious,  that  to  place  the  natives 
at  once  under  the  control  of  English 
laws,  without  making  such  modifica- 
tions in  them  as  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  aborigines  may  require,  would 
be  merely  one  of  the  most  artist  like 
plans  of  effecting  their  ruin  which 
could  well  be  devised.  It  would  be 
opening  the  door  to  every  kind  of  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  settlers, 
similar  to  what  the  state  of  Georgia 
attempts  to  inflict  on  the  unhappy 
Cherokees  within  their  dominions.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  however,  it  is 
proposed  to  appoint  a  protector  of  the 
natives  for  each  district,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  acquire  their  language,  to 
attend  to  their  mterests,and  to  conduct 
their  luw-suits,  and  seek  redress  fur 
them  at  the  public  expense.  Tliese 
precautions,  which  we  have  only 
glanced  at,  appear  to  be  well  qualified 
to  accomplish  the  intentions  of  their 
iiumane  projectors,  and  doubtless  th6y 
will  be  improved  by  such  alterations 
us  ex])eriencc  may  suggest.  One  of 
the  most  important  circumstances  in 
the  founding  of  this  new  colony  would 
be  to  cm|)ower  the  board  of  directors 
with  ample  authority  to  control  their 
officers  in  the  settlement  so  as  to  enable 
thcnito  expel  such  runaway  convicts  as 
may  take  refuge  in  the  islands,  and  abo 
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to  maintain  an  efficient  police  over  the 
^rhalers  who  may  beset  their  harbours, 
to  check  their  crimes,  and  regulate 
their  intercourse  with  the  colonists  and 
natives. 

Another  most  important  considera- 
tion suggested  by  Dr.  Lang  is  oF  such 
obvious  propriety,  that  we  trust  it  will 
be  acted  upon — we  mcun  that  all  pur- 
chases of  land  from  the  natives  should 
be  made  by  agents  appointed  by 
the  government,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  by  the  founders  of  the  colony. 
It  is  obvious  that  unless  this  be  done, 
land  speculators  may  disturb  every  ar- 
rangement for  conducting  the  colony 
on  these  principles,  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  land,  which  have  produced 
such  splendid  results  in  South  Aus- 
tralia. Besides  this  principle  of  expe- 
diency, we  believe  justice  to  the  natives 
requires  that  all  unauthorised  pur- 
chases of  land  should  be  annulled,  and 
those  which  have  already  been  con- 
tracted by  the  land-sharks  of  the  penal 
colonies  should  be  revoked.  The  law 
of  England  would  not  permit  a  minor 
to  alienate  his  estate  for  a  fowling-piece 
or  a  few  trifles  ;  and  we  conceive  that  in 
the  purchases,  as  they  are  called,  which 
have  taken  place  in  New  Zealand,  the 
unhappy  and  impoverished  natives 
ought  injustice  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  minors.  Already,  in  the  case 
of  South  Australia  Felix,  this  equitable 
principle  has  been  acted  on,  and  the 
natives  were  treated  as  an  independent 
power,  from  which  her  Majesty's  go- 
vernment alone  could  negociate  for 
the  purchase  of  their  lands.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  many  previous  pur- 
chases of  land  from  the  natives,  by  ad- 
venturers from  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
were  at  once  quashed,  and  the  property 
taken  possession  of  for  the  public  good. 

We  sincerely  trust   that   the    New 


Zealand  Colonization  Society  will  meet 
with  the  success  their  efforts  deserve  ; 
and  it  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  im- 
proved spirit  of  the  age,  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  colonization 
that  the  welfare  of  the  natives  forms 
.  a  prominent  and  honest  condition  in  the 
scheme.  Although  the  welfare  of  the 
natives  has  always  been  put  forward  ; 
with  the  exception  of  Penn  and  his 
Quakers,  it  has  never  been  in  any 
degree  acted  on  by  any  class  of  Chris- 
tians. The  first  Dutch  governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good    Hope  wondered  how 

f)rovidence  should  have  enriched  the 
leathen  Hottentots  with  abundance  of 
herds  and  flocks,  and  immediately  con- 
ceived the  project  of  robbing  them  of 
their  cattle,  and  converting  their  owners 
into  slaves.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  the  numbers  of  this  unfortunate 
people,  the  most  inoffensive  of  barba« 
rians,  have  been  diminished  from 
200,000  to  32,000.  In  our  colonies 
we  have  not  been  slow  to  act  upon  this 
Dutch  creed,  and  with  conformable  re- 
sults. Within  forty  years  the  Cree  In- 
dians have  been  diminished  from  8000 
to  2000 :  the  last  man  and  woman 
of  the  aborigines  of  Newfoundland 
were  shot  in  1833  by  a  partv  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  so  that  like  Dodo  of'^the  Mau- 
ritius, they  may  be  considered  an  in- 
stance of  the  extinction  of  a  race  in  the 
case  both  of  the  bird  and  the  Indians 
brought  about  by  human  means.     In  a 

Eenal  colony  such  a  process  is,  as  we 
ave  seen,  wonderfully  accelerated ;  and 
in  New  Zealand  the  only  way  to  avert 
this  evil  is  by  adopting  a  regular  and 
humane  system  of  colonization,  instead 
of  negligently  and  culpably  permitting 
a  beautiful  country  to  be  acquired  by 
men  who  are  the  outcasts  even  of  con- 
vict society. 
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The  little  fishing  village  of is 

placed  on  a  flat  neck  of  land  which 
unites  a  small,  rocky  promontory  with 
the  sandy  district  of  Fingal,  and  forms 
the  point  of  junction  of  two  sweej)ing 
bays  that  take  a  long  curve  inwards  at 
both  sides,  leaving  it  standing  far  into 
the  sea,  so  as  to  present  from  the 
distant  heights  the  appearance  ofbeirig 
built  upon,  or  rather  in  the  water.  On 
this  rocky  promontory,  which  forms,  as 
it  were,  the  Acropolis  to  the  village,  a 
Bmall,  ruined  chapel  of  antique  and 
rude  workmanship,  stands,  bleak  and 
unsheltered,  to  buffet  as  it  may  the 


force  of  the  wavcj*,  which  are  occasion- 
ally swept  in  long  white  lines  of  spray, 
completely  over  the  roofless  walls  into 
the  streets  of  the  hamlet  liehind  it.  Here 
the  sea  boils  with  peculiar  fury  over  a 
reef  of  rocks,  which  riins  out  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  direct  line, 
as  if  it  chafed  at  its  long  sea-line  of 
sand  being  intruded  upon  by  so  stub- 
born an  obstacle  as  this  bold  and  black 
ridge  of  limestone.  When  the  wind 
blows  from  the  east  and  north-east 
especially,  the  point  to  which  t^he  neigh- 
bouring ruin  has  given  the  name  of  the 
Chapel  Head,  may  be  distinguished 
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for  many  a  leag-ne  by  its  hoary  crest  of 
foam  ;  and  it  would  appear  as  if  tlie 
pupersiition  of  the  primitive  inliabi- 
tants  had  raised  tliis  little  religious 
edifice  a"<  a  sort  of  deprecatory  barrier 
airaiiiPt  the  fury  of  that  element  which 
they  found  it  in  vain  to  think  of  ex- 
cluding" l»y  any  mote  or  bulwark  they 
could  rdi^e  for  the  purpose. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  simple 
villajrers  have  been  lonij:  convinced 
that  their  prayeis  were  of  no  more 
avail  than  Canute's  commands  to  stay 
its  progress,  as  they  have  pru<leutly 
withdrawn  by  dejjrrees  from  that  part 
of  the  isthmus  more  immediately  ex- 
posed to  the  incursions  of  the  sea  ;  and 
the  few  end  houses  now  present  an 
appearance  almost  as  completely  dis- 
mantled as  their  outpost  the  chapel 
itself;  some  bein^  wholly  untenanted, 
while  the  rest  form  the  miserable  resi- 
dences of  the  poorest  and  most  des- 
titute of  the  sea-faring  population 
of . 

By  way  of  makini;^  up  for  the  in- 
trusion ot  the  element  in  this  quarter, 
a  race  more  modern  and  practical, 
thou^^h  still  possessed  of  little  engineer- 
ing skill,  have  constructed  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  promontory,  a 
small  and  rude  pier,  which  running  at 
first  at  right  anjyies  to  the  reef  above 
mentioned,  and  then  bending  in  near 
the  extremity  towards  the  land,  forms 
a  narrow  and  imperfect  shelter  for  the 
few  wherries,  by  the  assistance  of  which 
the  village  contrives  to  exist  and  pay 
the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  patch 
of  barren  land  it  stands  upon.  This 
miniature  harbour  is  fiist  filling  with 
shingle,  while  at  its  mouth  a  bar  is 
yearly  shallowing;  and  when  the  tide 
is  at  e!)b,  the  rough  but  stsiuuch  boats 
stand  high  and  dry  on  the  slimy  beach, 
propped  on  a  pairof  immense  crutches, 
and  reeking,  as  it  were,  in  the  eflluvia 
of  rank  sea-weed,  blubber-fish,  and 
numerous  heads  of  decapitated  ling 
and  dog-fish  which  are  strewed  around 
them,  with  little  advantage,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  to  the  health  or  cloanliaess 
of  the  village.  As  the  tide  rises,  its 
progress  may  be  distinguished  first  by 
the  plash  of  its  broken  waves  against  the 
nrojecting  planks  of  the  clinker-built 
iiulls,  and  presently  by  the  creaking 
and  groaning  of  these,  as,  when  once 
alloat,  they  confusedly  swing  amongst 
each  other,  and  rub  and  chafe  in  their 
efforts  for  room. 

It  is  immediately  opposite  to  where 
this  stony  arm  has  its  shoulder  in  the 
land,  that  the  most  ruinous  of  the  dc- 
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sertcd  huts  I  have  described  is  placed  ; 
and  to  a  stranger  rounding  the  point 
into  the  little  harbour,  the  whole  scene, 
the  barren  sand,  the  bare  walls,  the 
ruin,  present  such  a  picture  of  desola- 
tion, that  he  will  naturally  hesitate  a 
moment  before  he  can  bring  himself  to 
feel  that  here  he  can  have  shelter  from 
any  mischance  by  land  or  water. 

One  autumn  aflernoon,  in  the  year 
,  three  figures  were  observed  stand- 
ing in  front  of  one  of  the?e  habitations, 
against  which  two  of  them  leaned, 
whilst  the  third  stood  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, and,  with  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  seemed  to  be  intently  gazing  in 
the  direction  of  the  seaward  horisou. 
To  a  person  less  skilled  in  the  prog- 
nostics of  change  of  wind  or  weather, 
than  the  hardy  race  of  deep-sea  fisher- 
men on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  it  would 
have  been  diflicult  to  account  for  the 
evident  marks  of  anxiety  which  could 
be  discerned  on  the  countenances  of 
all  three,  imparting  a  thoughtful  cast 
to  those  of  the  two  elder  and  more 
retired  of  the  party,  and  exhibiting 
itself  in  the  most  lively  manner  in  the 
attitude  and  expression  of  the  third,  as 
he  alternately  swept  the  distant  sea- 
line  with  his  eye,  and  threw  it  up  for 
an  instant,  nearly  closed,  to  the  sky. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  striking 
in  the  bearing  of  the  fisherman.  It  is 
an  error  to  suppose  he  is  to  be  classed 
with  the  rollicking  man-of-war's  man, 
into  which  he  so  often,  however,  de- 
generates. He  is  generally,  when  con- 
cerned in  the  business  of  his  craft, 
silent  and  reserved,  with  all  the  intel- 
ligence, however,  which  having  a 
knowledge  of,  as  well  as  an  interest  in 
what  he  is  about,  is  sure  to  give  ;  and 
there  is  a  manly  gravity  in  his  air,  ap- 
proaching in  some  instances  almost  to 
dignity,  which  would  at  first  sight  argue 
him  scarcely  alert  enough  for  the 
rapidity  of  luarine  evolutions,  but  that 
his  eye  is  ever  open,  watchful,  and 
keen,  and  discovers  the  energy  which 
might  escape  notice  in  the  slouching 
position  and  folded  arms.  The  men  of 
whom  I  speak  at  present  were,  two  of 
them  at  least,  in  costume  and  bearing, 
by  no  means  of  the  higher  order  even 
of  their  own  craft.  Their  garments 
were  rough  and  tattered,  seeming  to 
be  held  together  by  tar  as  much  as  bj 
stitch  or  button ;  their  linen,  if  linen 
there  were,  was  invisible ;  and  their 
shoes  were  not  separated  from  the  foot 
by  any  interposed  layer  of  stocking 
whatever.  Yet  was  there  nothing  either 
of  vulgarity  or  meanncsi  about  them  ; 
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Iherr  appearance  wtks  savagra  more  than 
niiserable ;  they  wore  rag^^jed,  it  is 
true,  but  not  heg^rarly. 

"  Tlieyll  be  lute,  some  of  ihem,  I'm 
afraidf  after  all/'  saitJ  the  yomigpst  of 
ihe  piirty,  turiiiiiL^  to  Iti-i  coTimatuoris 
lifter  a  lotijj:  anil  iiiteMt  gaze  to  the  eiist- 
ward,  "  As  fyr  tlmt  cockle-shell,  the 
Kitty  wake,  with  ihe  youiij,'  geiulcmen 
ill  her,  its  well  the's  su  near  in  shore, 
or  ahc*d  have  but  a  bad  tor>k-oiit  of  it* 
Three  of  us  huve  hove  in  sight,  and  nre 
milking  for  home  ;  but  the  rest  had 
belter  keep  their  offinif,  and  seek  to 
weather  it  out  as  they  are  lor  to-T*iirht."* 

••  Ay,  Jack,  if  they  let  the  day- 
light go,  thev  have  no  business  ia 
shore.  It  will  be  a  dark  night  as  well 
a»  a  breezy  one,  and  should  they  rniss 
the  harbour,  and  the  ebb  set  injifs  all 
over  with  them,  I'm  afraid." 

'*  Two  more  of  them  yonder  to  the 
north-east  I  see  crowding'  up/*  snid  the 
third  of  the  party,  **  aud  one  of  them's 
Backer  Brymfs  boat,  Til  vvarraiit.  I 
think  I  can  telt  the  schooner-rig  even 
with  my  old  eyes.  He's  sure  to  run 
for  it  if  he  doubts  the  weather," 

'*  But  1  siiy,  Rooney,  what's  ahe  just 
looinetl  out  from  behind  the  island  yon- 
der, nofvvard  of  the  CoHxn  Rocks*  ? — 
Picking  for  the  water- dogs,  I  suspect, 
from  the  cut  of  her  jil>,  She**  right  to 
keep  to  windwiiid  now,  anyhow^  and 
let  them  have  a  sleep  ;  she  might  Lnd 
more  thuii  her  cargo  before  morning 
if  she  were  half  a  league  closer  im  I've 
some  doubts  of  her  tot»,  even  where  she 
hi  she's  deep  in  the  water,  and,  now 
1  look  again,  she's  running  a  point  or 
two  loo  much  to  the  westward,  to  have 
any  one  on  board  who  knows  much 
about  the  Chapel-head," 

"  Wclh  our  business  is  with  our* 
selves,*' sjid  Rooney  ;  "and  here  comes 
another  of  us  smoking  over  the  bar. 
It's  long  since  Tve  seen  a  dirtier  even- 
ing. 1  knew  what  it  would  come  to 
after  the  lull  to-day,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  twinging  of  my  ehoultlers  and 
elbows." 

In  iruth  the  signs  of  coming  tempest 
were  now  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken. 
The  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  at 
fjrst  ligbily  from  the  westward,  and 
then  Uitd  lulled  ahogrther,  hnd  within 
the  last  hcjur  chop|ied  about  to  the 
north-east,  and  continyed  every  mo- 
ment to  gain  in  force,  as  wiis  cvidcrtced 
by  the  small  white  foam  with  uhich 
every  wave*  was  tipped  as  it  rolled 
shore  nurd,  and  the  deeper  swing  aiKJ 
strain  of  the  boats  riding  in  the  little 
harbour.  The  day  had  been  cloudless  ; 
Vol,  XIV. 


hut  as  the  sun  approached  the  wcsf, 
the  custom  quarter  of  the  heavens  had 
become  heavy  with  a  lurid  haze,  which 
rose  like  an  exhalation  out  of  the 
waters,  and  at  retched  itself  gradually 
onwards  towards  the  land,  tingoing  the 
scd  of  a  dull  brown,  and  leasing  only 
one  nurrow  rim  of  light  ruiming  along 
the  line  of  its  distance,  in  \ihich,  as  if 
touched  by  a  pale  gleam  of  sunshine, 
were  discernible  the  far-off  sails  of 
some  of  the  (ishing-boals,  whose  return, 
was  so  anxiously  looked  for  by  the 
three  mariners  on  shore. 

Many  sea- bird  a  were  sweeping  in- 
land, making  the  air  resound  with  their 
doleful  screams  ;  and  the  roar  from  the 
Chapel-head,  coming  on  the  Ciir  like 
distant  salvos  of  artillery,  announced 
the  approach  of  the  swell,  which  as 
yet  wati  but  partially  felt  in  the  harbour. 
As  the  twihght  became  fainter,  which 
it  did  with  unusual  rapidity,  owing  to 
the  huge  masses  of  cloud  that  began  to 
push  each  other  up  the  sky  from  the 
eastward,  one  or  two  of  the  little 
vessels  appeared  close  al  hand,  sweep- 
ing forward  \iith  a  rapidity  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  the  wind,  which  rushed 
directly  after  them,  distending  their 
coarse,  red  canvas  to  the  utmost  ; 
wh  tie  at  the  same  time  the  sea  hissed 
and  boiled  at  their  bows,  and  glanced 
off  in  thick  spray,  as  they  alternately 
entered  and  were  left  behind  by  the 
hastening  billows.  As  each  boat  shot 
by  the  pier-head,  with  her  sails  dark 
against  the  sky,  there  might  be  heard 
above  the  wind  the  strong  flap  and 
flutter  of  her  canvas,  the  shouted  com- 
mands of  her  helmsman,  and  the  seeth- 
ing of  the  smoother  water,  as  her  bead 
was  brought  round,  and  she  gradually 
took  her  station  on  the  outer  or 
western  side  of  the  wherries  moored  in 
the  harhoiir. 

At  last,  something  seemed  to  flit 
past  so  lightly  and  rupidij',  that  tt 
might  have  been  taken  ibr  a  sea-bird's 
wing  in  the  gttthering  gloom.  In 
another  instant,  a  gig  of  the  lightest 
and  most  fragile  build,  had  shot  to  the 
westward  of  all  the  other  boats,  under 
a  small  lug*sail,  which  v^as  lowered  in 
an  instant,  and  was  already  aground  on 
the  foamy  swell  of  the  backwater  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  harbour.  The  next 
moment  four  persons — her  whole  ercw 
— had  jumpea  ont  of  her  into  the  water, 
and  taking  her  under  the  thwarts,  had 
run  the  frail  bark  high  and  dry  upon 
the  sand.  A  merry  cheer  announced 
the  landing  accomplished,  and  the 
figures    began  slowly  to  ascend    the 
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beach  towards  the  sailors.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  sec  their  hijjh  cast  of 
features,  their  graceful  forms,  or  delicate 
limbs,  to  know  them  for  gentlemen.  The 
circumstances  of  their  havincr  been  out 
jn  so  wafery  a  skiff,  on  such  a  night, 
having-  shot  so  boldly  ashore,  and 
handled  their  craft  in  so  dashina:  a  style, 
were  enough.  It  i«  absurd  to  talk  of 
practised  seamen,  hardy  tars,  &c.  and 
laugh,  as  is  the  fashion,  at  gentlemen 
amateurs.  They  may  be  rash,  and 
sulTer  for  it ;  but  it  is  the  same  rashness 
which  spurs  them  at  a  six-foot  wall,  or 
a  twenty-foot  drain,  and  carries  (hem 
over  it,  while  a  "  practised** plebeian  will 
look  at  it,  and  ride  to  a  gate.  They 
cannot  do  every  thing  that  a  sailor  will, 
but  they  will  do  many  a  thing  that  a 
sailor  will  not,  and  do  it  well. 

The  youngest  of  the  three  fisher- 
men descended  to  the  beach  at  a  signal 
from  one  of  the  party,  and  took  charge 
of  the  boat.  The  amateurs  were  dress- 
ed in  loose  white  shirts  and  trowsers, 
with  a  small  black  handkerchief  hang- 
ing round  their  necks.  Their  whole 
air  was  that  of  joyous  excitement,  and 
as  the  gale  swept  the  long  hair  from 
their  brows,  and  heightened  the  colour 
on  their  sunburnt  cheeks,  it  was  hard 
to  say  whether  the  recollection  or  the 
expectation  of  pleasure  was  predomi- 
nant in  the  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances.    They  had  invigorated  their 

bodies    with    manly    exercise got 

through  diificulty  and  danger  with 
success,  and  were  now  within  reach 
of  a  hospitable  house,  where  (rood 
cheer  and  smiling  faces  awaited  them, 
and  where  the  exertions  of  the  day 
would  serve  only  to  give  a  topic  to 
conversation,  and  a  zest  to  the  ban- 
quet. Alas  !  how  diflPerent  the  lot  of 
many  a  hardy  youth  who  surmounted 
the  same  peril,  with  the  same  relish 
for  enjoyment.  Of  those  who  arrived 
at  the  pier  that  evening,  after  a  weary 
day,  there  were  more  than  one  whose 
wet  garments  were  their  only  ones, 
who  had  little  more  shelter  in  their 
wind-swept  hovels  than  on  the  deck 
they  had  left,  and  whose  hunger  was  to 
be  but  half  appeased  with  the  wet  and 
unwholesome  food  to  which  poverty  in 
Ireland  is  generally  restricted.  There 
must  be  a  spring  at  the  heart  of  an 
Irishman,  more  clastic  than  is  to  be 
found  animating  the  bosoms  of  his  fel- 
low-mortals elsewhere  through  the 
world,  or  the  old  paradox  must  be  re- 
conciled, and  suffering  become  indiffer- 
ent by  habit. 

We  will  follow  the  party  which  bad 


just  landed,  to  the  neighbonrinff  hall, 
where  they  had  been  anxiously  looked 
for  by  sundry  portW  looking  person- 
ages, with  rubicuna  faces,  and  snow- 
white  waistcoats  spread  oTer  the  torrid 
zone  of  their  stomachs.  Dinner  had 
been  detained  till  the  youths  should 
arrive,  and  dinner  was  the  object  which 
always  ensrrossed  these  worthy  gentle- 
mcn*s  thoughts  about  this  hour,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  thing  else.  These 
individuals  had  been  two  or  three  times 
out  upon  the  hall-door  steps,  silk  stock- 
inged, and  brushed  up  to  perfection, 
their  little  puffy  hands,  glittering  with 
ringii,  being  thrust  impatiently  under 
the  skirts  of  their  coats,  as  they  threw 
their  eyes  up  to  the  sky  and  along  the 
avenue,  ana  then  cast  their  thonglits 
forward  longingly  to  the  dinner-table. 
It  was  a  view,  that  before  them,  as 
they  stood  at  the  hall-door  of  — ^- 
house,  which  might  well  hare  claimed 
a  moment's  regard,  as  it  lay  expanded 
beneath  the  last  gleam  of  daylight 
The  island,  the  town,  the  tower,  the 
grove, — but  what  was  it  all  to  them  ? 
Set  such  a  creature  amidst  the  most 
exquisite  display  of  art,  or  in  the  grand- 
est scenes  of  nature,  and  he  preserves 
the  tenor  of  his  soul  with  surprising 
equanimity.  The  senses,  like  the  old 
Duke  of  Clarence's  person,  are  drowned 
in  the  wine-cask  ;  the  juices  of  his  eyes 
are  turtle-soup  ;  and  creation,  to  him, 
is  one  vast  kitchen- garden.  How  many 
have  lived  and  died  in  this  happy  state 
of  sensual  insensibility !  How  many  are 
there,  even  now,  "in  like  predicament?* 
Having  been  driven  in  at  last,  how- 
ever, by  the  increasing  violence  of  the 
gale,  which  blew  full  in  front  of  the 
house,  they  ascended  once  more  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  ladies  of  the  party  that 
they  considered  waiting,  in  their  so- 
ciety, preferable  even  to  dinner  with- 
out it ;  their  fidgetty  twitches  and  half- 
swallowed  yawns,  interspersed  with  oc- 
casional sighs,  showing  but  too  plainly 
the  struggle  between  their  politeness 
and  the  truth.  At  length,  a  rush  of 
wind  into  the  hall  announced  the  door 
opened,  and  the  loud  voices  and  ringw 
ing  laugh  of  the  expected  party  found 
tht^ir  echo  in  the  brightened  counte- 
nances of  the  drawing-room  circle. 
The  door  was  shut  and  barred  in  a 
moment  again  ;  the  youths' toilette  wu 
soon  made,  and,  in  a  few  minute^  the 
whole  company  were  seated  at  dinner 
in  the  spacious  parlour,  amidst  a  blase 
of  lamps,  partaking  of  the  rabttintlal 
cheer  of  •— —  house. 
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It  IS  not  my  Intention  to  follow  the 
courses  in  my  dt>seri|»tion,  as  if  I  were 
bail  fling  a  story  ins  tc?tid  of  telling  oT>f*. 
I  mu*t  leave  the?  snop.  fish,  mtremetx^ 
atiiJ  pieces  lie  inijtrfnrc  to  be  dtiscussc^d 
tliey  may,  wasbcti  dnwu  hy  the  vfu- 
tftj^^es  of  France  and  Spuiii»«rul  seasoned 
with  social  converse  and  convivial  griee. 
Tht*  [Kirty  wlis  little  more  tliatiu  family 
one^  atibonjyrh  it  amounted  to  twelve  or 
fourteen  in  number — llie  except  ions 
bein^  two  of  the  nautical  adveutiirers^ 
one  of  the  corpulent  whlte-vvaistcoiited 
folk,  aod  the  villaire  doctor,  u  pule 
yonng^  man,  with  a  peculiarly  dcaih-btd 
address.  All,  however,  were  iiitbniitps, 
and  it  was  in  the  country  :  tfiere  was 
no  restraint  or  reserve.  Characters 
ere  ptdled  to  pieces  ;  sermon*  cri ti- 
ed ;  triends  sneered  at  ;  ladiea  ral- 
lied ;  the  doctor  quizzed  to  his  ftice ; 
and  O'Conndl  atjused*  jnst  iis  usual  in 
cvcrv  stich  assombty,  and  with  perft^ct 
freedom,  in  the  most  good-natured  way 
in  the  world. 

When  t!»e  fair  seji  had  withdrawn, 

(on  whieh  ocea«ioi»  the  white  waistcoats 

could  not  restrain  a  sii:rh  of  rtlicf)  the 

piiri/  closed  up  round  their  host,  und 

their  coudbrt  seemed  only  increased  by 

the  occasional  gusts  which  swept  past 

the:   window?,    and    Ijellowed    in   the 

chimney.     They  talked  of  politics,  of 

literarure  (slightly),   of  agriculture,  of 

petty  aessions,  of  nanticaU,  of  proposed 

■yaiems  of  poor  laws  (at  larg^e),  of  wine, 

of  lunatic    a$ylum«,    of   women.      At 

liisc,  one  of  the  younger  of  the  party 

I       proposed  a  song,  turning',  at  the  same 

^^juie,  to  the  most  rorptilent  of  the  white 

^Bprai^tcoata.      He    expected    the   chaU 

^^bnge,uud  was  evidently  an  old  otfend or, 

^Hpr  \m  excuses  were  only  protracted 

^^tll  !ie  had  dcciiicil  upon  the  key,  and 

then,  Ituvin^  touched  his  forehead  \\\\\\ 

the  hand   which   had   most  rinifs  on  it, 

by  way  of  giving  notice  lo  hi*  memory 

^^hat  it  was  about  to  be  taxed,   he  sung 

^Hjbc  following  etanzus  to  a  fine  old  Pro- 

BHtstunt     tone,    li^pio;^    fitron^ly,    and 

swelling  out  each  note  in   the  middle, 

like  the  down  stroke  of  a  capital  letter, 

in  the   fashionable,   "  now  unpcrfcct,'* 

ityl«}  of  half  a  century  back  ; — 

L'*  At  Chlm*  aeif,  Ui»  othrr  dajr. 
And  tiotty  I  pur«ue4, 
Thebrei'X*?  it  rent  her  xtW  awar. 
And  oh,  what  chju-iii»  U  »li9W«d? 
Sc 
Tht 
L 


'*  Sfi  roQild  tier  cheek,  »o  fiitl  hvt  lip. 
So  »iioiry  white  her  skin. 

That*  euiniiig  arar  a  atreaiD,  1  Lrfp, 
Ami  tumble  licadtoog  In. 


*•  I  nliaol  and  fluattder— «iiTe>  iHi  aare  I 

]Uif«  nn — tiie  rruul  fiilr 
llims  intiifhiii^  *jfl*,  rmi((^nt  to  li^avii 

'^  \  rlif,  at  t^n^lt,  walk  ralmljr  ouf, 

Ffirftwear  Dk'  h^artleM  law, 
Afid  ntiVF,  t*»  put  it  past  a  doubts 

Vm.  vyedditfd  tu  my  gijiu. 

*•  We  ill  e  from  hund  to  induUi,  'tis  trae  ( 

And  frail  the  jado  may  be, 
But  th4«n  she's  kimU  and  ruiulc,  too. 

And  ttiat'8  eiioug^h  fnrm#, 

'^Curni  he  th^  Chtoe  who  I'uytd  enit 
lit  piiddk*,  him  who  souf lit  hart 

If  drowoiugr  be  my  iskW  at  lAst, 
The  Uguor  ihtm't  be  tratt'r!" 

Here  ceased  the  vocal  effort  of  the 
plethoric  bon  viviint.  Effort  U  might 
be  called,  for  lus  red  fice  grew^  redder 
as  he  proceeded ;  his  full  veins  more 
swollen  ;  his  breath  shorter,  and  more 
thick  ;  and  had  there  been  another 
verse,  it  would  most  probably  hiive 
proved  the  truth  of  the  preceding 
stanza,  by  settling  his  fate  in  another 
wuv.  The  conclusion  was  drowned  iti 
a  s'hout  of  applause,  on  the  part  of  the 
lisitenef?,  and,  on  his  own,  In  a  glass  of 
port  of  such  ample  dimensions,  that  it 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  tumbler 
at  any  less  hospitable  board.  Upon  it 
he  floated  all  the  melody  that  tnight 
have  stuck  to  his  lips  bark  to  bis  heart, 
to  be  ready  there  for  further  use. 

•*  Well,  Cbloe's  right,  after  all,"  he 
exclaimed,  after  having  drawn  a  breath 
proportioned  to  the  draught  j  "if  she 
wanted  to  annoy  me,  she  could  not  do 
it  more  effectually  than  by  a  watery 
application.  The  nymphs  would  die 
old  maids,  if  it  were  not  for  their  pro- 
fligate adorer,  Bacchus.  A  bud  i^ight, 
too,*  he  added,  as  an  aw  ful  ^ust  rushed 
pa!*t  the  dining-room  windows,  mixed 
with  the  rattling  of  heavy  rain  ;  "there 
are  some  out  in  this 'tempest*  would 
give  a  thousand  stjuare  miles  of  this 
same  w  ater  for  a  few  feet  of  this  par- 
lour floor." 

**  Another  song!  Come,  come!" 
vociferated  all  the  party,  particularly 
the  young  oauticaU.  **  Something 
about  the  sea — anything^  in  fact,  except 
old  Neukomnrs  'Seu,'  itself." 

At  this  moment,  a  servant^  who  had 
entered  unperceived,  leaned  over  the 
pale-faced  physician's  shoulder,  and 
said,  '*  YouVe  wanted,  sir.** 

He  rose,  as  young  physicians  always 
do,  with  a  mingled  air  of  Importance, 
commiseration,  and  sorrow.  Impor- 
tance, for  a  call  is  calculated  to  pro- 
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cincc  an  effect ;  commiseration,  for  he 
would  have  it  supposed  that  he  felt 
alrtMnly  for  the  suffering  it  was  his  pro- 
vince to  alleviate  ;  rcjjrri,  aii<l  that  uii- 
foijriied,  to  exchange  such  cheer  lor  a 
trjidge through  the  storm,  without  much 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  compensating 
hnnorar'ium  fjuiddavi  at  the  end  t)f  the 
Jojirncy.  The  surface  of  the  party, 
milled  for  a  moment,  soon  closed  over 
the  absence  of  the  physician,  and  the 
holtle  and  jest  only  went  round  more 
freely  for  having  one  glass  less  to  re- 
plenish, and  one  lugubrious  face  the 
Jess  to  wrench  into  merriment. 

We  must  quit  the  parlour  of  — - 
liouse  along  with  our  young  doctor, 
and  make  up  our  minds  for  a  far  dif- 
ferent scene  from  that  I  have  been 
describing. 

The  night  was  fearfully  tempestuous, 
and  pitchy  dark  ;  the  rain  swept  down 
in  torrents,  and  our  poor  iEsculapius 
drew  a  hard  breath  between  his  teeth, 
and  shuddered  to  his  toes,  as,  wrapped 
in  a  muffler  and  dreadnought  coat,  he 
found  himself  in  the  open  air,  hurrying 
forward,  led  by  a  strange  man,  and  to- 
tally unable  to  see  any  thing  but  the 
false  glare  of  light  which  remained  at 
the  back  of  his  eyes  after  their  long 
gaze  at  the  dining-room  fire.  It  was 
not  until  he  had  ascertained  that  all  his 
mufllings  were  adjusted,  and  his  coat- 
collar  brought  as  near  his  hat  as  was 
consistent  with  leaving  any  of  his  face 
out,  that  he  thought  of  asking  the  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  nature  of  the  call 
upon  him  beyond  the  "  Where  is  it?" 
of  the  first  moment.  The  answer  to 
his  query  was  gruff  enough. 

•♦  Only  some  bodies  cast  ashore  ;  wc 
don't  know  from  what  ship,  and  one  of 
them,  the  officer  says,  has  a  bit  of  life 
in  it  yet.  A  decent  looking  woman, 
too,  and  young  enough  to  be  worth 
siving.'' 

The  Doctor  hurried  on,  stumbling 
and  splashing  at  every  step.  Their 
way  lay  at  first  through  the  avenue  of 
the  demesne  ;  but,  on  passing  the  gate, 
the  unide,  who  was  a  fislierman  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  his  capacity  of 
smuggler — a  profession  very  commonly 
found  united  to  the  former — knew  the 
by-ways  at  least  as  well  as  the  high- 
ways/struck  into  the  fields;  and,  as 
the  disciple  of  Galen  began  to  regain 
his  sight,  he  could  just  distinguish  that 
his  course  was  directed  towards  that 
side  of  the  promontory  of  the  Chapel 
Head  which  lay  farthest  from  the  vil- 
lage of  .  On  they  went,  scram- 
bling up  the  moist  and  lootic  backs  of 


ditches,  the  bushes  showering  water 
out  in  abundance  as  they  brushed 
through  them,  and  jumped  down  upon 
the  deep  fallow,  or  spongy  pasture  on 
the  other  side.  The  clouds  &v>ung 
across  the  sky,  one  after  another,  like 
gigantic  banners  waved  out  of  heaven, 
and  the  storm  rushed  furiously  inland, 
its  hoarseness  deepened  by  the  distant 
surges,  as  they  rolled  up  and  bur^t  suc- 
cessively upon  the  shore.  Their  path 
now  lay  ahmg  the  westward  or  land- 
side  of  a  low  conical  hill,  of  a  some- 
what regular  form,  about  half-way 
up,  and  close  by  a  large  hedge,  sur- 
mounting a  natural  escarpment  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  an  ex- 
tensive stubble  on  the  left,  and  a  mea- 
dow above  on  the  right,  and  in  which 
an  old  deserted  lime-kiln  had  served, 
from  a  distance,  to  direct  their  course. 
As  long  as  they  continued  under  the 
shelter  of  this  hill,  the  sea  was  heard 
but  faintly  and  at  intervals  in  the  pauses 
of  the  wind  ;  but  when,  having  passed 
it,  they  broke  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing in  the  hedge  to  the  riffht,  towards 
the  weather  side  of  the  hill,  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  and  the  tumultuous  roar  of 
the  waves  burst  on  them  with  such 
sudden  and  overwhelming  force,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, bent  almost  to  the  ground  to 
regain  their  breath,  ere  they  mustered 
strength  and  resolution  to  proceed, 
while  a  muttered  execration  from  the 
G^uide  testified  how  irksome  his  errand 
had  been. 

It  is  possible  that,  at  this  point,  the 
bilious  Doctor,  shuddering  to  his  in- 
most soul,  confused,  buffetted  about 
by  the  blast,  wet  to  the  skin  in  spite  of 
his  mufflings,  weary  and  athirst,  may 
have  turned  back,  in  thought,  with  a 
sigh,  to  the  parlour  at  ^—  house,  the 
good  wine,  good  fire,  and  good  song, 
and,  for  a  moment,  felt  his  love  of 
science  and  humanity  yield  before  hid 
present  discomfort,  and  have  even  per- 
mitti.'d  an  unconscious  murmur  to  arise 
to  his  lips  against  the  fate  which  had 
led  him  to  adopt  that  sad  profession  in 
which  man  is  a  sought-for  guest  only 
wh(>re  suffering  and  misery  are  the  en- 
tertainers. And  far  be  it  from  us  to 
think  harshly  of  him  for  so  doing. 
There  are  few  who  can  turn  from  the 
house  of  rejoicing  to  the  house  of 
mourning,  from  the  smile  of  life  and 
good-huinonr  to  the  various  appalling 
forms  of  disease  and  death,  and  not  feel 
that  \>hatever  man's  lot  may  be  on 
earth,  the  inclinations  and  desires  within 
him  are  after  Iiappiness  and  joy,  and 
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the  face   of  itiffcrinq'   di^tastcTul   and 
tlieiidfiil  to  tiis  inmost  smiL 

This  WHS  Jjtil  Uij  »  moment,  however, 
and  the  ne*t  saw  him  ogahi  an  his  way, 
siruggliiii!^  m^uiiully  against  itie  storm. 
The  descend] iiar  side  of  the  hill  was 
soon  gained,  and  the  salt  Sjjray  driven 
ag-aiiist  their  fuces,  intimated  to  both 
bill  conductor  and  himiielt'  that  ihey 
were  close  to  the  cliff,  irotn  thelirctikeis 
iKJneittb  vvhieh  tlte  deafening  noise  they 
Jiearfl  proceeded,  uliiiau^h  they  could 
not  discern  more  with  tlicir  eyes  than 
that  they  were  walkiii^  over  shurt  and 
ilip|>cry  grass,  and  that  the  sea  was 
ieelhing:  whitely  somewhere  at  u  great 
depth  below  them.  An  outline,  us  of 
some  low  building,  it  i*  true,  appearod 
to  the  right,  dark  against  the  sky  ;  but 
what  it  wa«,  or  Its  distance  from  them, 
wui  m'>re  than  the  physician  conhl  dis- 
tinguish. All  at  once,  a  cla^h  was  heard 
close  to  tiiem^a  startling  **  Who  goes 
there  ?*'^they  were  chuflenged  by  a 
»entry.  The  sailor  replied  at  ooce, 
stating  who  they  were,  and  the  coast- 
guard vidette  allowed  them  to  pais  on. 
A  (aw  yards  more  brought  them  into 
thf!  midst  of  the  party  itself,  who  were 
collected  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
they  were  now  near  enough  to  see  a 
sniall  strip  of  sandy  shore  immediately 
beneath  them,  with  four  or  five  people 
gathered  upon  it,  apparently  engaged 
in  watching  the  rise  and  retreat  of  each 
wave,  [ind  snatching  something  from 
between  them,  wliileone  seemed  to  di- 
rect their  proceedings,  and  take  charge 
of  the  *•  treasure- trove'*  as  it  was  brought 
to  shore.  Such  they  could  discern 
through  the  darkness  after  a  seaiching 
glance  dovinward^. 

Up  a  steep  ligitag  pathway  from 
below,  the  chief  officer  of  the  coast- 
guard was  toiling,  with  one  or  two  of 
his  men,  hearing  some  portion  of  the 
shipwrecked  good*  (for  such  they 
seemed  to  be)  with  Itiui,  and  arrived 
at  the  summit  a  moment  after\^a^df. 

"Ah.  Doctor!  a  little  too  late,  I 
fear*    1  knew  those  yi»nng  fellows  would 

have  you  tip  at house,  to  [  pot  a 

hand  to  go  fi>r  vou — witii  some  diiB* 
l_culty,  1  assure  you.  My  own  men  I 
ludd  not  send  off*  duty,  and  the  rest. 
Iroij  see,  expect  to  come  in  for  share  of 
ihat*9  ifning  ;  and,  I  believe,  they'd 
mffer  thtir  grandinother  to  drown  by 
Briches,  ere  thi^v'il  sdhiw  a  l>ale  of  goods 
thrown  up  hy  one  wave  to  be  sw^tllowed 
TiV  the  ne\t,  without  a  scramble  for  it. 
iheyVif  hindid  their  cargo  iVom  some 
Vcftel  ^Oduer  than  they  expected,  poor 
tIevtU;  and  here  we  are  collected  to  take 


charge  of  it,  wiihout  their  leave.  All 
drowned,  I  fear.  Doctor.  A  body  or 
two  already  ashore.  One  woman  (very 
hke  a  contraband  article,  too)  is  up 
there  at  the  lime-kiln,  and  you  shaU 
have  a  look  at  her,  for  I  think  there't 
a  spark  left.'* 

So  saying,  he  gave  hU  load  into  the 
hands  of  his  n»en,  and  strode  ou  before 
iiim,  towards  the  building  which  the 
latter  had  seen,  and  which  proved  to 
be  another  of  the  deserted  lime-kilns 
frequent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
whieii  WAB  not  more  than  a  acore  of 
yards  otF  the  spot  ho  had  reached. 

The  scene,  as  they  came  up,  was 
sufficiently  picturesque.  The  kiln  itielf 
was  built  into  the  side  of  the  chff,  the 
moutli  being  but  slightly  raised  above 
the  land  level  from  which  it  was  ap* 
proaclied,  while  the  fire-pljee  was  situ- 
ated at  its  side,  about  half-way  down 
to  the  beach,  to  which  a  rugged  track 
was  the  only  approach.  From  the 
hollow  of  this  furnace,  which  neglect 
seemed  to  have  extended  into  bomc- 
tbiug  approaching  the  form  of  a  cham- 
ber or  cave,  a  strong  light  issued,  and 
some  figures,  armed,  were  shown  in 
their  outline  against  it.  As  the  physi- 
cian made  his  way  down  the  path,  and 
approacijed  tlie  place,  he  saw  that  in 
the  nook,  which  was  on  that  side  of 
the  building  screened  from  the  storm, 
a  fire  of  logs  had  been  kindled,  and 
five  or  si  I  men  were  congregated,  some 
leiidiug  lUe  thunc,  wliile  one  or  two 
were  stooping  down  at  the  other  side. 
"  Come,  my  lads,"  exclaimed  the 
officer,  as  he  entered  among  them  ; 
**Enake  room  for  the  Doctor.  He's  in 
for  the  inquest  at  all  events.  Make  wajr« 
and  fetch  over  a  light." 

In  an  instant  the  physician  was  on 
Ills  knees  beside  a  sort  of  litter  made 
of  coats,  while  a  man  held  over  his 
head  a  brand  taken  up  frum  the  lire, 
and  which,  as  it  Bickered  and  flashed, 
showed  the  apparently  lifelessi  form  of 
a  woman.  Some  of  her  dripping  clothes 
had  been  removed  ;  coals,  &c.,  hnd 
been  wrapped  round  her  ;  she  had  been 
clnifed,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  spirits 
applied  to  her  tips  ;  hntj  hlllierto,  wltU 
uo  effect. 

**  She  must  be  removed  at  once  to  ft 
houstC  $aid  the  [ihysicisin,  after  ex- 
amining her  attentively  for  a  feiv  mo- 
ments. **  Nothing  can  be  done  till  that 
is  accomplished,"  and  he  rose  from  his 
knees. 

*'  Wc  cannot  leave  our  duty,  sir," 
they  replied,  "  and  there  is  no  one  eUe 
here  but  iUU  ti^herman,     The   folkt 
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below  have  sometliingr  rise  to  think  of, 
arid  the  ncar(>8t  Cdbiti  is  half  a  mile  oft', 
at  the  least," 

*'  Well,  this  mail  and  I  can  take  her 
there  betxrceii  U9.  It  is  the  only 
chance  for  her  life." 

He  set  at  once  about  devisin^jf  as 
convenient  a  way  of  renioving"  her  as 
possible.  The  promise  of  a  reward 
out  of  his  own  pocket  bought  the  ser- 
vices of  the  tfreedy  peasant,  and  they 
were,  in  a  short  time,  once  airain  tra- 
vellinur  in  company,  thou?h  with  a 
cumbersome  addition  to  their  party. 
Hard  they  woiked  that  night,  the  vo- 
lunteer and  the  mercenary,  bearing 
their  senseless  burden  throujj^h  the 
swampy  fields,  and  over  the  slippery 
fences  in  the  storm  :  and  late  it  was 
when  their  loud  knocking*  at  the  door 
roused  the  peasant  and  his  family  from 
their  labour-rocked  slumbers. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  alarm  at 
first  ;  the  surprise,  and  then  the  ardent 
compassion  of  these  poor  cotta((ers. 
By  those  who  know  the  superstitious 
timidity,  and  the  boundless  hospitality 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish,  the 
succession  of  these  feelings  is  under- 
stood at  once  ;  to  those  who  do  not,  a 
description  sufficiently  concise  for  the 
present  purpose  would  scarcely  be  sa- 
tisfactory. 

The  bodj/^  as  it  may  be  called,  was  de- 
posited on  the  only  bed,  warm  from  the 
occupation  of  the  family  ;  the  few  turf 
ashes  were  blown  up,  and  replenished 
with  fresh  fuel,  and  all  the  additional 
bedding  of  the  house  (scanty  enough, 
to  be  sure)  collected  and  heated  to 
envelope  the  limbs  of  the  stranger. 
The  poor  woman,  herself,  with  that 
peculiar  alertness  and  shrewdness  of 
management  commonly  met  with 
amonjrst  the  peasantry  of  that  secluded 
and  primitive  district,  set  herself  to 
strip  the  clinging  habiliments  from  the 
cold  and  senseless  form  on  the  bed, 
and  to  chafe  and  dry  it  ere  she  rein- 
volved  it  in  the  coarse  but  well-aired 
garments  she  had  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Life  not  bei^ng  extinct,  these  efforts, 
under  the  judicious  superintendence  of 
the  pale-faced  physician,  produced,  at 
last,  their  eftect,  and  it  was  with  real 
pleasure  he  saw  the  lids  unclose  from 
the  eyes  of  an  interesting  looking  fe- 
male, apparently  under  the  middle 
age,  and  in  appearance  somewhat  above 
the  common  class.  What  were  the 
discoveries  he  made  that  night,  relative 
to  her  history  and  fate,  we  have  not 
now  the  means  of  ascertaining,  as  he 
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never  will  answer  questions  put  to  him 
with  that  object.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
whatever  the  disclosures  may  have 
been,  they  were  of  a  nature  to  beget  in 
him  a  lively  interest,  and  secure  his 
^ood  offices  as  long  as  they  could  be 
of  any  avail. 

Sor)n  after  dawn  the  morning  after, 
a  violent  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  the  cabin  in  which  the  pale- 
faced  ))hysician  was  still  watching  his 
patient. 

"  Who's  there  T  exclaimed  the  shi- 
vering peasant,  from  amongst  some 
straw  by  the  fire. 

*'  Open  the  door.  Lynch  i  we  want 
you,  man.     Come,  stir  yourself.** 

The  drowsy  saiu  cuUotte  rose,  and 
unbolted  the  door,  giving  admission  to 
a  terrific  gust  of  wind,  together  with 
two  of  the  sailors  whom  wc  have 
already  introduced  to  our  readers. 

"  Come  down  to  the  quay,  Ljncb, 
and  be  stirring,  and  take  a  beam  oar 
with  us.  There's  a  vessel  gone  down 
in  the  Chapel  Bay,  and  there  are  her 
masts  above  water,  with  some  poor  de- 
vils of  seamrn  holding  on." 

A  scream  from  the  bed  interrupted 
the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  female  had  started  up  with 
clasped  hands,  exclaiming,  **  Oh,  GrodI 
is  he  upon  it  ?** 

The  men  started  back  in  aatonish- 
ment,  so  wild  and  unearthly  was  the 
voice,  and  so  unexpected  the  question. 
When  they  recovered  themselves,  they 
piofessed  their  inability  to  answer  it- 
there  was  not  light  enough  to  distin- 
guish any  thing  beyond  the  bare  fact  of 
there  being  persons  tiius  perilously  si- 
tuated. There  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  them  ;  but  the  whole  cha- 
racter and  demeanour  of  the  woman 
was  changed.  She  seemed  to  become 
a  new  creature — her  debility  and  gentle* 
ness  vanished  together ;  she  was  endow- 
ed with  supernatural  life  and  energy  .and 
the  return  of  hope  bad  brought  with 
it  a  morbid  strength,  which  raised  her 
above  all  the  natural  effects  of  her  re- 
cent exhaustion.  As  the  men  went 
out,  she  energetically,  and  almost  im- 
periously requested  of  the  physician  to 
retire,  and  in  spite  of  his  expostulations 
and  entreaties,  she  suffered  not  more 
than  a  few  minutes  to  elapse,  ere  she 
was  clothed  in  her  half-dried  garmenti» 
and  pressing  out  at  the  door  into  the 
storm  on  her  way  to  the  shore.  The 
overpowered  physician  madewhathaste 
he  could  to  follow  her ;  but  it  wu  not 
so  easy  to  overtake  her.  She  seemed 
to  fly  rather  than  run ;  her  hi^  aad 
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^H  sfiaijiut^  her  course  towards  the  sua, 
^H  the  road  II*  wUicb  she  seemed  lo  d'ls^ 
I         cover  liy  instintrL 

I  Oil  the  shore,  mean  time,  a  conslder- 
ahh;  usscmljla;£c  ot'  persons  hud  heoii 
collected,  crinsJglirijf  (ht^sidcs  the  coast- 
guard) prineipally  of  the  country  peo- 
ple, aithough  two  or  tlircn  of  the  iic\irer 
gentry,  tu  whose  ears  tidings  uf  the 
wreck  hud  alriMiiy  rearheii,  were  of 
the  niimher.  The  murain^  whs  clear 
and  bright ;  the  sun  was  fitst  ascend ing' 
towdtds  tlie  horixoij  ;  but  the  weig^bt  of 
the  nuTlh-ea^ter  wa^  still  rushing'  in, 
might  and  main,  DmrkiiiL^  ilic  surface 
of  ihn  water  with  white  foaro,  and 
throwiou'  the  breakers  upon  the  shore 
¥iilh  tremendous  fury* 
At  this  pluce  the  surf  was  the  more 
broken  by  the  unevcuiiess  of  a  rocky 
bottom,  here  and  there  risinpr  above 
the  siirftice  of  the  $ea,  and  sinking  ub« 
rujjtiy  beh)W  it.  The  conforuiution  uf 
the  rock  geeined  to  add  to  the  trouble 
of  the  waters.  It  was  placed  in  shghtly 
undulating  layers,  assumini;  in  ^^eneral 
nearly  a  horizontal  position,  so  that 
tfic  leaves  or  latninte  were  here  and 
there  peeled  off,  as  it  were,  and  heaped 
ov^T  tlie  other  pkirt  in  confusion* 
The  limestone  roek,  dark  itself,  and 
roughened  with  adhesive  shells  and 
tea-weed,  bristhfd  up  black  amidst  (he 
Beething"  mass,  and,  at  times,  nn;rht  be 
fancied  to  resemble  the  Ju'ad  of  some 
mighty  sea-inouster,  emerging*  from  the 
waves,  and  pluni);ing'  beneath  them 
l^ajn.  A  little  farther  out,  where  the 
irave  had  depth  to  curl,  the  great 
green  wall  swept  up  towards  the  shore, 
carrying  a  little  light  spray  toppling 
on  it«  crest,  and  then,  by  dfsrrees» 
turning  majestically  over,  until  the 
clear  top  jilunged  its  head  into  the 
thick  of  the  foam  with  a  stunning  roar, 
and  rolled  in  one  boiling  ma^s  onward 
towards  the  land*  Farther  still,  »nd 
ju*t  beyond  the  curl  of  the  <hoalin^ 
water,  it  was  evident  a  vesiael  had  sunk 
in  the  night,  for  there  were  two  masts 
by  thi:4  time  perfectly  discernible, 
itandin;^  up  almost  perpendicularly, 
immersed  (ibout  as  far  as  the  tops,  as 
they  tire  technically  termed  ;  that  is,  the 
'iroud  frame-work  which  atford*  footing 
it  the  jtinction  of  the  mast  and  top- 
|>inast.  Of  these,  the  foretops,  being 
lower  than  the  other,  were  rather  be- 
low the  level  of  the  seo,  but  the  main- 
Dps  were  above  it,  and  on  these  the 
DUtlines  of  four  buinun  (iifurcs  could 
ijieen  with  tolerable  distinctness  by 
QlAioi  OQ  the  beach,  fitandinfj^  gut 
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against  the  moving?  stay,  although  so 
little  raii^ed  al>ove  the  water,  as  to  be 
piiriitilly  immersed  by  every  wave  as  it 
SA^'ept  past, 

As  soon  as  ever  this  had  been  ascer- 
tuined  by  those  on  land,  there  had  been 
a  cry  for  a  boat.  The  three  sailors 
already  uiimtiantd  were  the  first  to  vo- 
lunteer their  services,  and  it  wus  with  a 
view  to  completing  their  crew  that  two 
ot'  them  harl  gone  up  to  Lyneh's  cabin, 
while  (he  third  went  northward  across 
a  neck  of  laud    to   the   httle   pier   of 

,  close    to  which   their   yawl    I^y 

high  and  dry.  The  greater  p^irt  of 
the  gazers  from  the  to|j  of  the  cliff  had 
Iblluwcd  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
jecte<l  launch  ;  but  the  oftieer  of  the 
coast-guard,  an  experienced  seaman, 
ren^Liiued  with  his  men  at  their  original 
station,  occasionally  raising  htsgbss  to 
his  eye,  and  taking  a  narrow  survey  of 
the  mast  and  those  elingmg  to  it ;  but 
when  spoken  lo  about  the  boat,  and 
the  chance  of  getting  them  off,  he  only 
shook  his  head,  arid  looked  up  saga- 
ciously to  windward,  without  say ing  a 
word. 

He  had  just  shut  up  his  glass,  and 
Blung  it  once  more  in  his  leathern  ease 
behind  him,  when  the  unhappy  crea* 
lure  he  had  assisted  to  save  the  night 
before,  came  running  wildly  up,  her 
hair  floiiting  behind  her,  her  face  ashy 
pale,  and  all  the  intenseness  of  fearful 
inquiry  in  its  expression.  Breathless 
and  agitated,  she  could  not  at  first  suy^ 
a  word,  but  looked  wildly  back  and 
forward  along  the  horizon,  t!»e  rapid  it/ 
of  her  gaze  preventing  her  from  catch- 
ing the  object  she  was  in  search  of. 
At  last  she  gained  utterauce,  and 
cried, 

**  Oh,  sir;  where  are  they  ?  Where 
are  they  ?  Show  me  them,  for  God's 
sake  I  Oh,  show  me  them  V  and  she 
clas[)ed  her  hands  before  him. 

•*  Look  over  that  bljck  rock  therc^ 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  o^' shore,  and 
you*ll  see  the  masts*  I  dotibt  whether 
you  can    make  out    what's    on    them, 

though.     D d  hard  to  see  at  all  at 

this  hour  of  the  morning,  with  the 
spray  in  one's  face*" 

She  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  band, 
and  ran  her  glance  more  slowly  in  the 
direction  pointed  out,  and  at  length 
screamed — 

**  Yes,  yes,  that^s  our  ship  ;  there  she 
19,  and  people  on  the  mast.  Oh,  who 
are  they  ?  For  God's  sake  tell  mc,  sir, 
i)^  he  there  ?'* 

'*  Dun*t  know,  ma'am,  indeed.  Can't 
well  see  yet  who's  therei    Besides  I 
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don*t  know  the  person  you  speak  of, 
that  I'm  aware  of'.  Not  likely  he  and 
I  should  be  acquainted/ 

"  Oh !  look,  look,  sir !  take  the 
glass,  or  give  it  me.  He*8  tali,  sun- 
burnt, with  blue  jacket.  Oh,  you  can't 
mistake  him !" 

••  Here,  my  lads,"  said  the  officer  to 
his  men,  *'  unstrap  this  spy-glass  and 
hand  it  to  me." 

They  unbuckled  it  from  the  back 
of  their  superior,  where  it  had  been 
slung,  and  when  he  had  received 
it  at  their  hands,  he  commenced 
leisurely  to  place  it  at  its  focus,  while 
the  poor  woman  continued  to  watch 
him  with  agonised  impatience. 

"  Here,  take  it  yourself,  ma'am.  You 
know  him  better  than  I  do.  No  doubt 
you  can  find  him  if  any  one  can." 

She  took  the  instrument  in  her  trem- 
bling hands,  but  her  efforts  to  steady 
and  direct  it  were  vain.  The  inven- 
tions of  science  are  of  little  use  in  the 
hands  of  passion  or  agony. 

•*  Ah,"  said  she,  as  she  lowered  it, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  *•  I  see  no- 
thing but  clouds  and  rolling  waves! 
Take  it  yourself,  sir,  and  tell  me  what 
you  can  discern.  Surely  he  might 
be  there  as  well  as  any  one  else — and 
yet  did  I  not  see  him  swept  away  ?" 
and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  the  agony 
of  the  recollection. 

The  gruff  officer  put  the  glass 
leisurely  up  to  his  eyes,  and  having 
covered  the  mast,  gave  the  result  of 
his  survey  slowly,  pausing  between  each 
word. 

"  Why,  ma*am,  as  well  as  J  can  see, 
there  are  four  men  holding  on,  and  a 
boy,  I  think,  besides,  on  the  other 
must,  but  of  this  I  can't  be  altogether 
certain,  for  the  sea  washes  over  him, 
and  it's  only  now  and  then  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him,  I5y  George,  there's 
one  of  the  men  off!" 

The  sailors  uttered  an  involuntary 
exclamation,  tiie  poor  woman  shrieked 
in  a^ony,  and  idl  on  her  knees ;  and 
ut  tlic  same  time  a  distant  cry  from  the 
spectators  who  had  moved  off  towards 
the  pier  announced  that  they  too  had 
frocn  tlic  occurrence. 

•'  Oh,  look  !  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
sir,  look,  and  tell  me  what  you  see !" 
"Ha!"  he  continued,  still  looking 
through  liis  jilass,  "  1  (•auj,'ht  him  that 
inonieiit  on  iho  top  of  a  wave.  He  is 
close  to  the  other  mast.  No  doubt  ho 
will  make  for  it,  it"  he  has  strength, 
now  that  ho  has  been  swept  off*  the 
mainmast ; — but  he  will  hardly  have 
80  good  u  berth  of  it  there,  I  expect, 


as  the  tops  arc  below  water.  He's  at 
it,  by  Jove — no,  gone  again  ;  and  the 
boy's  off  too.  My  God,  they'll  not 
hold  out  much  longer,  any  of  them !" 
"  Oh,  don't  say  so !"  cried  the  woman. 
"  What  are  the  men  on  the  mast  like? 
Look,  sir,  look,  and  tell  me,  I  beseech 
of  you  ?  What  colour  is  their  dress  ?" 
"  They're  not  down  yet,  though," 
continued  the  officer,  without  heeding 
her,  and  still  looking.  <*  There  they 
were  both  together  on  a  wave  that 
time — a  strong  fellow  that,  to  stand 
against  such  a  sea — by  Jove,  he  has 
hold  of  the  boy  ;  and,  as  Fm  a  living 
man,  it  was  to  save  him  he  quitted  the 
mainmast ;  and  there  he  is  now  swim- 
ming back  to  it !  Well  done,  by 
heavens,  well  done!"  And  a  loud 
shout  burst  from  his  own  men  and  the 
distant  multitude  as  the  individual  was 
seen  once  more  standing  on  the  main- 
top with  the  boy  he  had  rescued. 

"  D — n  that  fellow,  he  deserves  to 
be  promoted,"  continued  the  officer, 
his  glass  still  tight  to  his  eye — *^  and  I 
vow  I  think  he  is  something  like  what 
you  say,  ma'am.  Now  that  there's 
more  light  1  can  see  that  he's  a  stout 
young  fellow,  and  the  biggest  of  them 
all." 

"That's  he,  that's  he,  I  knew  itT 
she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears^- 
"  my  generous,  noble  Henry,  who  is 
there  to  save  him?  who  will  go  out 
to  him?  Oh,  sir,  is  there  no  boat 
here?  111  go  out  myself  with  any 
one  I"  and  the  distracted  woman  caught 
the  arms,  of  the  officer. 

**  Why,  ma'am,  they're  gone  off 
already  to  launch  one  for  trying  the 
thing,  but  I've  my  doubts  if  theyll 
get  through  the  surf— however,  they'll 
try." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  pale-faced 
physician  came  up.  He  had  missed 
his  hulf-delirious  patient,  and  having  a 
less  powerful  instinct  than  she,  it  is  to 
be  supposed  had  found  himself  at  last  on 
another  part  of  the  shore,  and  separated 
from  the  lime-kiln  by  a  deep  ravine 
through  which  a  stream  issued,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  a 
considerable  distance  iu  order  to  rejoin 
her. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  he  exdumed, 
"  it  is  madness  of  you  thus  to  expose 
yourself,  you—"* 

"  Speak  not  to  me,"  she  cried,  in  a 
voice  that  effectually  silenced  him. 
*•  Only  look  there!  He— ^r  is  there  1 
u!ik  this  gentleman — he  has  showed 
him  to  me — he  is  alive,  and  no  one 
\)ill  go  to  him.    But  tliey  are  taking 
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out  a  boat.  Lead  mr,  sir,  lead  me  to 
iheiii  I*'  she  coniinued,  afraspiug^  liisj 
arra  aft  the  thou^'ht  struck  her»  "that 
I  may  hurry  them,  and  hflp  iliem  if  I 
cat*.  A  mo  m  e  n  t ,  y  otj  know,  Is  p  re ci  o tis 
now,  ril  ask  to  be  allowed  to  g'<j  wiih 
them,  and  olfer  tiiein  uny  sum,  ali  I, 
all  we  possess,  if  they  will  oidy  bring 
him  back  safel" 

The  youngs  physicinn,  much  affected 
at  her  distress,  placed  »  warm  coat 
about  her  shuulderi,  and  took  her  under 
his  arm,  leading-  her,  or  rather  being 
l«d  by  her,  such  was  her  cage rn ess,  m 
the  direction  of  the  little  pier  of  ' '. 

But  the  sagacious  officer  of  the  coast- 
guard had  seen,  perhaps,  bitter  ihan 
the  fishcruien  theiBBelveSt  the  dilticulty, 
amounting  almost  to  impossibility,  of 
doing  any  thing'  efiectudt  under  the 
circimistances. 

The  bout  was  launebed  and  manned 
by  the  four  intrepid  men.  She  was  of 
that  subs tautiiil  and  bu^n ess-like  bnild« 
best  calculated  to  ride  out  weaiher  of 
this  kind,  being  exceedingly  thick  in 
the  timber*  and  blutf  in  the  bows,  and 
shaped  alike  at  both  ends,  as  these 
yawls  are  commonly  constructed.  They 
are  used  for  putting  duwn  and  tiiking 
up  those  osier  baskcti  employed  to 
take  lobsters,  and  for  carrying  over  the 
sea-rack »  or  weed,  from  the  adjacent 
i^landii  to  the  mainland,  wliere  it  is 
applied  ill  quantitictj  to  the  purpose  of 
uianunng  the  sandy  soil  of  the  vicinity. 
For  such  services,  of  course,  none  but  a 
■tout  boat  would  be  suited^  the  weather 
being  sobjcct  to  sudden  chang-fs,  the 
coast  rugged  and  exposed,  and  the  load 
of  sea^rack  at  times  sutiiciently  great. 
Helm  bIic  had  none.  Tike  crew 
directed  her  course  by  their  oars,  and 
her  similarity  of  build  at  both  ends 
enabled  them  tu  back  her  into  small 
creeks  and  man.igi;  her  with  couipa- 
rative  ease.  M^r  thwarts  were  little 
more  than  square  beams,  on  which  the 
oarsmen  found  mi  uneasy  seat,  and  the 
ours  themselves  were  rough*  hei4vy,aud 
unhewn. 

Witli  such  a  construction  and  equip- 
ment did  the  bark  make  its  first  stroke 
from  the  sloping  shingle  of  the  harbuur 

of ,  and  bigii  were  the  hearts  uf 

the  generous  feliows  who  manttcd  her. 
She  n»se  b^hily  over  the  back  swell, 
atid  plunged  forward  again,  as  the 
steady  stroke  threw  her  aton^  in  her 
course,  and  she  had  just  fetched  liic 
pier^head,  and  got  the  first  burst  of  the 
weatlier  upon  her  gunwair,  and  the 
sea    upou   ber   bows,  as  the  uqjlious 


woman  and  her  pallid  attenduut  drew 
near. 

"  There  they  go,"  sho  exclaimed  with 
wild  du^ight  ;  "  there  iWy  arr,  the  tle- 
livercrs  of  my  brave  Henty  I  Surely 
we  shall  have  lost  nothing  when  we 
gain  each  other  once  more.  What 
slmll  I  evfr  do  to  reward  these  generoui 
people  Y* 

When  they  got  io  the  head  of  the 
pier,  the  boat  was  not  more  than  filty 
or  sixty  yards  beyond  it.  The  small 
progress  they  had  made,  which  was 
accounted  for  by  the  tremendous  force 
of  the  shoreward  sea,  as  well  as  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  which  rendered 
it  a  matter  of  difficulty  even  for  those 
inland  to  keep  I  heir /feel  where  they 
stood,  afforded  matter  of  conshlerable 
anxiety  to  the  phyaicidUi  as  he  thougiit 
uf  the  short  distance  already  accom- 
plished at  great  labour,  and  calculated 
on  the  time  it  would  tak^?  to  make  a 
mile  of  way  to  windward  under  the 
circumstances.  But  be  was  still  more 
alarmed  when,  in  consequence  of  an 
observation  from  one  of  the  bystanders, 
he  looked  ah<nid  of  the  boat,  ami  ob- 
served the  aspect  of  the  bar,  which  ex- 
tended all  across  the  harbour  at  a  little 
distance  from  shore.  It  was  terrific* 
Tiie  sea  seemed  to  rage  iu  one  white 
chain  of  foam,  of  an  hundred  yards  in 
breadth,  and  to  offer  an  intiurmonn tabic 
barrier  to  either  entrance  or  exit,  pre- 
senting as  continuous  and  heavy  a  lutj^ 
as  that  which  rolled  in  under  the  lime- 
kiln. At  this  time  of  the  tide  there 
were  but  a  few  feet  of  water  over  it, 
and  independent  of  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  it  was  to  be  t eared  that  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  the  bout  would  but 
too  inevitably  touch  the  sandy  bottom. 

An  old  sailor  edged  up  to  the  phy* 
eician — 

'♦  Doctor,  these  lobster- men  will  have 
a  wet  jacket  in  the  gut,  if  they  don't 
feel  the  ground  on  their  keel.  Three 
hours  hence  they  would  stand  a  better 
chaiiee,  hut  the  tide's  ebbing  yd »  and 
by  the  time  they  get  iheif,  there'll  be 
little  water  enough  for  them,  even  if  it 
were  as  smooib  as  yesterday/ 

*'  It's  loo  true,  I  fear,"  aaid  the  per- 
son addressed;  '*but  in  three  hours 
hence *' 

**  Oh,  the  men  know  what  ihey  arc 
doing,"  interrupted  the  woman,  wha 
had  been  anxiously  listening  to  iheae 
observutiui*s,  anil  itared  to  encourage 
ihem  ;  *'  they  look  so  dtlerniined 
ihcy  must  succeed.  There — you  see 
they're  cIoac  upon  it  now,  and  are 
getting  ou  quite  steadily*     I  know  it  s 
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easy/'  as  she  saw  a  smile  of  incredulity 
on  their  faces.  *'  I've  often  seen  bouts 
in  u  greater  siorm  than  this,  I  assure 
you  ;"  and  the  poor  woman  endea- 
voured to  smile  with  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness and  hope,  the  holiowness  of 
Mhich  was  but  too  clearly  shown  by 
tiie  a<ronized  expression  of  anxiety 
into  which  her  features  relapsed  the 
next  moment.  There  arc  few  things 
more  touchinjr  than  the  effort  of  the 
distressed  to  gain  comfort  from  others 
by  assuming'  confidence  themselves, 
and  to  mask  their  feelings  under  a  veil 
of  hope,  lest  they  should  see  despair 
written  in  the  faces  from  which  they 
seek  to  read  their  fate. 

It  was  plain,  indeed,  that  the  main 
difficulty  was  yet  to  be  encountered. 
As  the  yawl  forced  its  way  over  the 
landward  boundary  of  the  bar,  she 
made  two  or  three  short  pitches  at 
first,  and  then  fought  manfully  on  for 
some  yards ;  till  a  mass  of  foam  heavier 
than  the  rest  rose  above  her  like  a 
cloud,  and  swept  right  over  her,  drench- 
ing every  one  in  her  through  and 
through,  besid^ls  lodging  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water  in  her  bottom. 
A  murmur  was  heard  on  the  pier,  and 
every  eye  was  instantly  fixed  on  the 
adventurers. 

The  sun,  which  now  showed  its  broad 
disc  above  the  horison,  played  bright 
on  the  spray,  and  shone  from  the  tarred 
sides  of  the  boat ;  and  some  sea-birds 
glanced  and  skimmed  close  around  it^ 
their  wild  screams  sounding  ominous 
in  the  ears  of  the  superstitious  specta- 
tors, as  they  came  fitfully  to  land, 
mixed  with  the  roar  of  the  winds  and 
the  waters.  Gallantly  did  the  boatmen 
strain,  and  skilfully  did  they  guide 
their  bark  through  this  labyrinth  of 
waters,  which  once  passed,  and  there 
was  little  doubt  they  could  be  able  to 
surmount  the  long  swell  of  the  deeper 
sea.  The  individual  for  whom  the 
event  was  a  matter  of  hope  or  despair, 
had  just  raised  her  clasped  hands  for 
the  first  time  towards  heaven,  when  a 
sea  more  huge  than  the  rest,  threw  the 
bows  of  the  boat  so  completely  up  out 
of  the  water,  that,  as  she  drop])ed 
airain,  both  the  larboard  oars  were  un- 
shipped from  the  rullocks  ;  in  an  instant 
she  was  whipped  round,  and  before 
they  had  time  to  bring  her  head  to, 
another  wave  had  broken  over,  and 
neafly  wsiter-lo;fged  her.  The  men 
made  every  effort  to  bring  her  up 
again,  but  in  vain — she  was  rolled  back 
upon  the  surf,  and  speedily  filled  ;  and 
at  last  a  dead  blow  on  the  sand  burst 
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her  open,  and  shivered  her  to  pieces, 
casting  out  the  crew  into  the  midst  of 
the  breakers.  A  cry  of  horror  was 
raised.  "  Save  them  I  save  them !"  was 
shouted  by  an  hundred  Toices  ;  a  rush 
was  made  oft'  the  pier  to  the  rocks  at 
the  harbour*8  mouth ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  there  was  no  one  lef^  on  it 
but  the  physician,  holding^  in  his  arms 
the  senseless  form  of  her  whose  hopes 
now  seemed  to  be  extinguished  for 
ever. 

The  shape  of  the  harbour,  however, 
was  such,  that  although  the  crew  of  the 
shattered  boat  were  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  spectators  on  the 
pier  when  the  accident  happened,  they 
were  but  a  short  way  from  the  shelvinff 
rocks  at  either  side,  which  ran  out  and 
narrowed  the  entrance  considerably  at 
low  water  ;  and  as  the  wind  and  surf 
both  bore  them  in  from  the  bar  in  a 
few  moments,  they  were  enabled,  all  of 
them  being  stout  swimmers,  to  reach  a 
nook  on  the  southern  shore,  without 
greater  injury  than  a  few  trifling 
bruises. 

This  event,  discouraging  in  itself, 
was  fraught  with  fateful  consequences 
to  others.  Five  human  beings  there 
were — alone  in  the  midst  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  and  unconscious  of  what 
had  been  attempted  —  whose  only 
earthly  chance  for  deliverance  seemed 
cut  off  for  ever  by  that  accident. 

At  the  lime-kiln  the  chief  officer  of 
the  coast  guard,  who  had  never  quitted 
the  spot,  and  still  continued  to  keep  a 
narrow  look-out  for  any  goods  which 
might  be  washed  ashore  from  the 
sunken  vessel,  with  a  view  to  salvage, 
if  not  to  seizure,  was  joined  in  the 
meantime  by  several  individuals,  whose 
curiosity  had  got  the  better  of  their 
chilliness,  and  who  came  down  to  enjoy 
the  interesting  spectacle  of  the  death- 
agonies  of  five  fellow-creatures.  In 
towns  there  are  executions ;  in  the 
country,  people  who  l(fve  the  terrible, 
have  to  depend  on  such  accidents  as 
this  for  their  gratification. 

Amongst  those  who  arrived  on  the 
shore  about  this  time — nine  o'clock- 
were  the  male  inmates  of  —  house, 
consisting  of  the  worthy  host  himself, 
his  white-waistcoated  guests,  and  the 
juvenile  crew  already  made  known  to 
my  readers.  They  were  loud  and 
animated,  of  course,  in  their  inquiries 
concerning  the  business,  and  were 
strenuous  to  see  the  woman,  of  whom 
the  officer  had  given  a  aoffidentlT 
flourishing  account.  The  caronaaw 
had  beau  kept  up  so  late  tht  i4ght 
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before,  t1»al  it  needed  all  i\\e\t  heroism 

piul  g^eiif^rosUy  to  ttirn  out  at  such  nw 

CMrly  hour  in  the  monrniir ;  tiTid,  u^  it 

\  Wiur,  tliere  were  i^omc  of  the  party  who 

\  irerc  ralhcr  dragf^efl  down  to  tlic  shore 

by  their  shame,  Ihun  impelled  by  their 

[  benevolence.     During'  their  Fcslivities 

[  tti  the   precedin*    cvemn;^   a   gultant 

vessel   had  liecn  fuuiulering'  within  a 

mile  or  two  of  them,  und  the  cry  of 

more  than  one  wretch  who  had  found 

in  the  stormy  seaa   his    fate   and  his 

grave  had   been   ntiercd  uhnost  clofte 

enough  to  mingle  with  the  cadences 

I  of  the  convivial  song* 

But  i^uch  tliou^fhts  did  not  seem  to 
Iveigh  by  any  means  heavily  on  the 
I  iatisfied  consciences  of  the  wassailera-^ 
they  had  not  exceeded  that  ni^ht — 
tbdt  is^  they  had  not  exceeded  their 
I  ullimancc,  for  it  v^%is  usually  measured 
by  the  capwcify  of  iheir  girdle.  Com- 
foftless  it  was  to  see  thenj  then,  5tand- 
in^  on  the  yet  ooxy  baiik»  looking-  out 
to  seaward  with  their  faces  drawn  up 
8d  if  with  a  running  elrin^',  their  eyes 
wateritiff  and  nearly  dosed,  their  well- 
bruslied  teeth  grinnini;  in  the  wind, 
and  their  hand*  buried  in  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  of  their  great  coats, 
in  whicli,  and  in  their  own  discomfort, 
they  seemed  far  mnre  wrapped  np 
than  in  the  distress  of  the  unfortunate 
wretches  they  were  looking'  at. 

One  of  the  }'oung  men  whispered 
aoother — 
»' Edward  r 
•*  Well.  George?" 

"  Ask  Mr.  whether  he  is  rc- 

Iconciled  to  Chloe  this  morning.  The 
light  of  the  water  will  bring  on  the  itt 
of  hydrophobia  again,  I  suspect,** 

"  But  it  wat  iiwrul,  George,  now 
that  I  think  of  it^  that  rigmarole  about 
drowning  while  theln)rrible  reality  was 
.enacting %o  near  us.  Louk  at  hts  face  \ 
1*1  vow  1  tiiitik  he  ha*  something  of  the 
Tliind  in  his  mind  this  instant*  See! 
I  bi«  mouth  15  down  at  the  cornerif  for 
I  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  his  life." 

You're  right,  Edward — one  of  these 

li4etly  jokrrs  forced  into  seriousness 

li  mifertible  sight.     All  the  mu?rle» 

screwed  the  wrong  wiiy.     But,  I 

say»  Edward,  that  rogue  the  doctor  has 

taken  this  fair  hidy  all  to  himself.     I 

khear  he  never  leaves  her  side,  and  has 

Lbe^nin  to  console  her  already  for  her 

||lalf*drovi  ned  lo%*er — ay,  and  with  fome 

iucce«S|  too.      That's  the  way  of  all 

[these  prolessionat  men.     The  vacancy 

lis  scarcely   in   view   before   they   are 

I'fcady,  papers  in  hand,  to  apply  for  it*" 

•Come,  Ueorg^e,    Uiia  is  too  bad* 


Lnok  out  there,  and  be    serious  for  a 

moment.     A    word   in  your  ear" * 

and  he  drew  his  young  friend  ti^ide  us 
he  ^fioke. 

Tiie  other  coionred,  clenched  his 
hand,  and  said  nothing,  but  gave  u 
nod  of  assent,  white  ids  companion 
muUered,  **  Wclh  whtin  the  timecottien 
we'll  try,  at  lenst," 

As  the  tide  rose,  each  hour  saw  the 
mast  lightened  of  it^*  human  burthen. 
One  son  I  more  was  swept  into  eternity 
— batly  after  body  was  v^ashetl  ashore, 
and  tiie  wretcheil  creature  who  had 
returned  to  the  cliff,  und  now  watched 
them  drilled  successively  in,  wa$  still 
satisfied  ihat  each»  though  welt  known, 
was  not  that  of  her  beloved.  The  day, 
as  it  advanced,  enabled  her  to  see  him 
disthietly^ — to  murk  his  etfort  to  pre- 
serve himself  and  his  companions — his 
lashing  the  boy  to  the  mast  by  a  piece 
of  loose  rope,  sua  [tended  to  which, 
however,  he  expired  early — his  appa* 
rent  sutferings  from  cold — his  anxious 
and  imploring  looks  towards  the  shore, 
and  more  than  once  the  tokens  of  his 
supplications  in  the  lifting  of  hts  hands 
to  heaven.  Much  of  this  she  could 
«ee  herself  from  the  station  she  had 
resumed  at  the  Ume^kiln,  and  much  of 
it  she  gained  by  report  from  the  officer, 
whose  glass  seemed  the  interpreter  of 
her  destinies.  She  looked  more  dead 
than  alive — her  air  was  wild  and  hag- 
gard— her  face  and  figure  had  shrunk 
eopefimturally  since  the  night — her 
limbs  were  bentirnbed  with  cold,  and 
shook  as  in  palsy  beneath  her  ilUdricd 
and  showily-coloured  garments — and 
yet  her  energy  was  unabated  ;  she 
reltised  all  offers  of  refreshment  of 
any  kind,  nor  would  she  stir  from  the 
sjiot^  but  seated  herself  down  beside 
tiie  lime-kiln,  with  her  hands  crossed 
over  her  knees,  and  said  not  a  word, 
but  looked  steadfastly  and  tearlcssly  at 
the  mast. 

She  had  not  lorrg  been  placed  thui^ 
when  a  dog,  of  tlje  French  poodle 
breed,  was  seen  struggling  up  the  steep 
clilf»occa*ionally  stopping  to  shake  the 
whaler  from  iti  long  curly  huvr  j  and  as 
soon  as  it  had  reached  the  top,  it  ran 
directly  to  where  the  woman  was  sitting, 
and  began  to  jump  upon  her  with  the 
most  extravagant  marks  of  delight.  She 
sprung  op,  seized  the  little  animal  in 
her  arms,  and  covered  it  vtith  caresses, 
and  at  length  hurst  into  an  agony  of 
tears.  it  h^d  cvidtnlly  called  her 
mistress,  and  had  probably  floated 
aahore  on  some  piece  of  the  wreck 
without  having  beea  observed  by  tlie 
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persons  on  shore,  and  now  rejoiced  one 
of  its  owners  with  its  safety.  But  the 
force  of  instinct  told  the  animal  that  in 
its  rt'joicing  it  had  a  duty  to  perforin  ; 
and  no  sooner  did  its  mistress  put  it 
down  from  her  arms,  than  it  began  to 
jump  round  her,  to  pull  at  her  dress, 
to  run  to  the  brink  of  the  cliff  and  look 
out  to  sea,  and  then  run  back  with  a 
greater  show  of  eagerness,  and  go 
through  the  same  energetic  dumb-show 
again. 

She  had  watched  the  struggles  and 
agony  of  the  ship-wrecked  man  him- 
self, and  retained  some  possession  of 
herself  in  the  midst  of  her  despair  :  but 
this  was  too  much  for  her.  She  rushed 
frantically  towards  the  precipitous  path- 
way which  led  to  the  beach,  and  would 
in  all  probability  have  hurried  down 
and  plunged  into  the  breakers  in  her 
frenzy,  had  she  not  been  laid  hold  of 
by  the  bystanders  and  forced  back  to 
her  old  place,  and  the  dog  secured  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  coast-guard. 

Before  mid-day, but  one  human  being 
remained  on  the  mast ;  and  that  was 
he  to  whom  her  existence  clung.  He 
appeared  nearly  worn  out,  the  rising 
tide  immersed  him  still  more  frequently 
and  foarfidly  beneath  the  waves,  and 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer.  About  this 
time  the  officer  began  to  look  towards 
the  point  of  the  Chapel  Head,  and 
then  at  the  country  people  around 
him,  as  if  some  thought  was  labouring 
in  his  mind  ;  and  when  one  of  the 
young  party  from  —  house  ques- 
lionod  him,  he  replied  that  there  might, 
perhai)s,  be  a  chance  of  a  stout-built 
boat  living  now  over  the  bar,  since, 
although  the  wind  had  freshened,  the 
water  had  become  so  much  deeper  as 
to  render  the  surf  at  that  place  less 
dangerous  than  before.  The  poor 
woman  became  almost  frantic  when 
she  heard  those  words.  The  crowd 
gathered  round,  and  she  implored  the 
people  by  every  moving  argument 
and  intreaty  to  save  the  man  on  the 
mas>t.  She  offered  them  any  thing — 
ilu'v  laughed— alas!  she  had  lost  all  that 
with  which  she  could  have  made  her 

{)romises  good  !  The  owner  of 
louse,  being  moved  with  compassion, 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  handsome 
reward  to  any  boat's  crew  whicii  should 
save  the  surviving  individual  ;  but  it 
was  plain  that  the  fishermen  on  the 
roust  were  not  only  appalled  by  the 
fate  of  the  first  attempt,  but,  moreover, 
a  little  dubious  about  the  relation  of 
(he  parties  ;  and  it  waa  considered  too 


desperate  an  undertaking  for  the  coast- 
guard to  be  justified  in  engaging  in, 
particularly  as  the  officer  had  stated 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  chances  were 
against  any  but  a  life-boat  getting  safe 
over  the  bar.  The  tide  having  risen, 
moreover,  would  render  it  less  easy  for 
the  crew  to  reach  the  shore  in  case  of 
any  disaster  happening. 

The  crowd  stood  around  in  moody 
consultation — tlie officer  and  the  gentle- 
men in  the  midst — the  more  adven- 
turous weighing  chances  and  shaking 
their  heads — the  timid  talking  a  great 
deal  of  what  they  would  do  under 
other  circumstances ;  and  the  curious 
pushing  up  from  behind  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  deliberation. 

The  mournful  conclave  had  just 
decided  that  the  subject  of  their  de- 
bate must  be  left  to  his  fate,^  all  human 
aid  being  out  of  the  question)  when  one 
of  the  coast-guard  boatmen,  who  had 
been  looking  out  to  the  northward, 
suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  Look  there,  sir ! — as  Vm  a  living 
man,  a  boat !"  and  he  pointed  towards 
the  Chapel  Head,  which  lay  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  them  in  that 
direction. 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  point 
in  question — and  there,  true  enough, 
was  to  be  seen  a  long,  dark  streak, 
occasionally  visible  between  the  waves, 
and  just  clear  of  the  headland. 

"  A  boat  I  a  boat !  by  heavens  T 
exclaimed  the  gentleman,  and  a  tre- 
mendous cheer  broke  from  the  multi- 
tude, accompanied  bj  a  rush,  which 
was  evidently  perceived  by  the  wretch 
on  the  mast,  who,  almost  dropping 
into  the  water,  now  seized  a  rope 
convulsively,  and  seemed  to  look  on 
shore  and  around  for  the  cause  of  the 
movement. 

"What  is  it?*  "Who  are  theyf 
exclaimed  an  hundred  Toices,  and  all 
eyes  were  directed  to  the  coast-guard 
officer,  who  raised  his  glass  with  more 
expedition  than  usual,  the  poor  womsa 
watching  his  countenance  with  clasped 
hands,  and  an  expression  of  such  ago- 
nised hope,  as  once  more  drew  the 
sympathy  of  the  bystanders  towards 
her. 

«  Why — I  can't  believe  my  eyes  !* 
he  exclaimed,  after  an  attentive  survey 
— "surely  it  is  impossible!  As  I  live, 
though,"  after  another  look,  **  it  ir  that 
cockle-shell,  the  Kitty-wake,  with  those 
hair-brained  young  — 's  in  her  I* 

Another  shout,  lengthened  and  re* 
newed,  showed  that  the  common  people 
were  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  ( 
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rous  hcroUm  of  their  atiperTor^t.  Who, 
iride^tl,  couhl  withlintd  at  such  a  mu- 
meui  hh  tri^cit*,'  af  hoijrrftit  jHltnirsitioii 
lit  the  conduct  of  tliose  nobtc  Vi'tiu^ 
(spirits,  wlio,  when  the  stoutest' heart 
cjuuiled,  and  the  strongest  bout  wu^ 
dceiiied  insufiicienl,  Iiad  mc^niied  their 
slight  and  fragile  cm(t,  and  timved  in 
her  the  fate  which  the  more  etpcrieuccd 
fishermen  had  so  nearly  met  in  lh<* 
momlriL?  I  Tlicy  had  surctreded,  more- 
over, for  the  ijreat  dnij^er  was  pushed, 
the  bar  Iiavinnr  been  surmounted  before 
they  eame  into  view,  and  they  hai!  now 
only  the  long  swell  of  the  deep  sea  to 
cncoitnter.  There  they  were,  the  fonr 
«lender  forms  strkjiningf  steadily  and 
grucefully  over  their  oars,  their  white 
shirts  bright  in  the  syii,  while  the 
youTigcst  of  the  three  sailors  of  the 
preceding^  evening^,  although  one  of 
those  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
ill  the  mornins:,  sat  in  her  stern.  They 
had  drawn  otT  from  the  crowd,  it  was 
supposed,  according  to  a  preconcerted 
arrange  CD  en  t,  us  soon  as  ever  the 
officer's  opinion  had  been  pranounccd, 
and  had  hastened  unptrccived  away  to 
launch  iheir  boat  out  of  reach  of  the 
officious  interference  of  the  multitude* 

The  only  question  now  was,  whether 
the  solitary  being  on  the  mast  had 
streng-th  to  hold  out  till  they  should 
arrive  there  ;  and  it  was  a  fearful  in- 
terest that  was  now  experienced  by  the 
whole  assembly  of  spectator?,  as  they 
ftaw  the  straining  oi  the  crew  in  tltc 
distance,  and  observed  at  the  same 
time  that  the  poor  man  was  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  besides  did 
not  see  the  succour  that  was  so  near 
him. 

**D — n  those  boys  of  mine!**  faid 

the  master  of  houic,   seriously 

alarmed  and  angry,  and  yet  exulting 
H'tth  a  tearful  eye  at  their  chivalrous 
humanity, — "  they  have  no  riisht  to 
ibk  their  11  vr*  iu  this  foolish  way  for 
a  stranger.  How  are  they  to  get  him 
off  the  mast?  The  gig  will  be  &tove 
in  against  it,  ten  to  one,  and  then  my 
boy  Frederick  is  a  bad  awiinmef,  evi  n 
if  they  were  nearer  in  shore,  and  had 
not  this  cursed  white  fringe  to  ptts3 
thronjjb.  It  iffooUhardy,  by  heavens  !** 
he  exchiiined,  pacing  hurrierlly  to  and 
fro,  stumping  nis  feet,  and  then  ever 
and  anon  casting  an  anxious  glance  on 
the  skitf. 

The  wonnn  drew  up  beside  him, 
and  looked  iu  his  lace.  She  had  fonnd 
a  feeling  she  could  svmpalhise  witb> 
and  for  a  moment  forgot  herself  la 
compassioti  and  gratitude. 


On  bounded  I  he  boat  like  a  deer 
ov»T  the  long  autl  ^wfdbng  m^v^s, 
mjny  fnrt  of  Iter  kcd  being  liftt'il  ut 
titues  high  out  of  the  wiiLtr.  which, 
us  she  frll.  d^i«^bed  proudly  fnnn  her 
buws.  There  is  no  motion  so  exulting 
and  nnhnahd^  if  I  may  so  express 
my^eU'^  a$  that  of  a  long  boat  riding 
over  a  long  sea.  She  i^ecms  to  spring 
and  breythe,  and  the  force  which  im- 
pels her,  in  skilful  liand^,  seems  her 
own  sponianeoos  act,  rather  than  llic 
labour  of  her  crew. 

The  distance  of  the  Kitty-wake  from 
the  spectators  was  at  first  too  great  to 
allow  of  much  more  being  distinguished 
tlijn  that  it  wa^  tht\  and  tluit  she  was 
manned  iu  the  manner  described;  The 
steersman  showed  bis  judguicnt  by 
keeping  weli  out  to  sea,  and  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  wind,  so  as  that  they 
might  not  only  ride  drier  and  easier, 
but  be  able  to  drop  down  alongKjde 
of  the  mai^t,  rather  titan  have  to  strain 
n[i  to  it.  In  this  way  they  would  find 
it  easier  to  render  assistance  to  the 
maa  upon  it,  and  be  themselves  less 
embausted  for  any  exertion  they  would 
have  to  make  in  doing  so.  The  object 
of  their  endeavours  was  every  moment 
iu  a  more  critical  situation.  Thu 
gradual  rising  of  the  tide,  and — as 
was  supposed — the  settling  down  of 
the  vessel,  had  brought  tlie  sea  up 
Eo  as  to  cover  the  secure  footing  in 
the  tops  entirely,  and  he  was  now 
forced  to  depend  for  his  whole  support 
upon  the  rope  which  still  adhered  to 
the  topma?t,  and  even  so,  every  wave 
which  huppened  to  rise  above  the  rest, 
swept  over  his  head.  As  each  sub- 
sided, the  eyes  of  the  people  on  shore 
confidently  looked  to  see  the  mast 
relieved  froni  the  grasp  that  clung 
to  it,  and  yet  there  still  hung  the 
powerful  seaman,  abnoiit  lirelc!»»,  and 
yet  clinging  inglinclively,  as  it  were, 
to  his  only  hope. 

To  paint  the  emotions  of  one  being 
on  shore  would  be  a  weak  and  pre- 
sumptuous attempt.  The  powers  of 
hinguage  are  far  too  limited  to  venture 
on  a  description  of  feelings,  the  inten- 
sity of  wliieh  can  only  be  meaimred  by 
the  depth  of  woman's  heart.  No — the 
one  heart  which  could  have  told  its 
own  tale  is  now  still — and  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  passion  can  he  re- 
prescntetl  in  the  colours  of  the  imagina* 
tion. 

Meantime,  the  little  skiff  which  had 
pushed  boldly  out  to  seaward  had  now 
stretched  sutlicienlly  far  to  elfect  her 
object,  and  accordingly  she  began  to 
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let  herself  drop  down  in  the  direction 
of  the  mast,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
crt'w  irave  a  hearty  cheer,  which  had 
the  intendofl  effect,  by  niukinLT  the 
siilfiTcr  aware  that  hclj)  was  at  liand. 
He  was  distinctly  seen  to  raise  up  his 
h(M(l,  and  look  round  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound.  He  saw  his  preservers 
wiihin  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of 
him ! 

*•  Yes  I'*  cried  the  ajjonized  woman — 
••he  sees  theui!  Look,  there  he  at- 
tempts to  wave  his  hand  over  his 
head  !  God  of  mercy !  will  he  hold 
out  ?  He  has  fallen  away  ag-ain,  and — 
there — another  wave  has  washed  over 
him !  Strain,  strain  for  your  lives, 
generous  young  men  ! — his  life — our 
lives  depend  on  you  !" 

The  interest  of  the  assemblage  was 
at  the  highest  pitch.  Loud  exclama- 
tions, oaths,  cheers,  were  to  be  heard 
on  all  sides, — the  excitement  was  in- 
tense. Even  the  chief  officer  was 
restless,  and  the  good  owner  of  — - 
house  paced  up  and  down  in  a  frenzy 
between  nervousness  for  his  sons*  peril 
and  pride  at  their  heroism. 

They  are  within  a  few  boat's  length. 
The  crowd,  from  the  extreme  of  cla- 
mour and  confusion,  become  gradually 
stiller  and  more  still.  As  they  come 
up  every  breath  is  held,  for  a  few 
seconds  will  decide  his  fate.  The 
woman  stands  like  a  statue — not  a 
word  escapes  her — she  looks  straight 
upon  him,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  hands 
clasped  before  her.  They  drop  a  little 
on  one  side  of  the  sunken  vessel, 
making  motions  to  the  man  to  hold 
his  place,  and  have  just  brought  the 
boat  up  again  so  as  to  approach  by 
her  leeward  side  for  the  purpose  of 
grappling  the  mast,  when  a  wave,  more 
tremendous  than  the  rest,  rolled  clean 
over  the  top  of  it,  sweeping  back  the 
boat  some  yards,  aijd  when  it  receded 


and  allowed  those  on  sliore  to  see  the 
mast  once  more,  he  was  gone ! 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the 
crowd.  The  woman  alone  continued 
silent  and  immoveable.  Another  mo- 
ment— and  the  cry  was  changed  into 
a  shout  of  exultation  !  The  bow  oars- 
man had  seized  the  perishing  wretch 
by  the  hair,  as  he  was  swept  by,  and 
dragged  him  safely  into  the  boat! 

"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !*'  shouted  a  thou- 
sand voices.  Mr.  ,  of  —  house, 
actually  jumped  into  the  air,  and  the 
otficer  waved  his  telescope  over  his 
head. 

"  Safe — safe  !"  weakly  sighed  the 
poor  woman,  as  she  sank  down  upoa 
the  bank,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

In  a  short  time  the  throng*  was 
collected  upon  the  harbour  beach 
again,  ready  to  receive  the  trium- 
phant adventurers  at  the  same  place 
they  had  landed  the  evening  before ; 
and  amonsT  them  was  the  happy  woman, 
now  trembling  with  weakness  and  agi- 
tation. She  sobbed  and  cried  hysteri- 
cally, and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
soothing  expostulations  of  the  pale- 
faced  physician,  who  was  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  the  sudden  and  violent 
reaction  which  had  taken  place.  She 
screamed  with  impatience,  and  cried 
wildly  to  the  crew  to  hasten  to  shore 
with  the  hope  of  her  heart.  They 
neared  the  land  ;  and  were  hailed  bjr 
shouts  and  cheers  from  all  sides,  to 
w  hich,  however,  they  made  no  reply. 
The  rescued  man  was  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  doubtless  dreadfully  ex- 
hausted— one  of  the  oars  was  shipped, 
and  the  oarsman  stooped  over  him  as 
he  lay, 

A  few  strokes  more,  and  her  keel 
was  on  the  ground.  The  transported 
woman  rushed  into  the  water,  and  bent 
over  the  gunwale.  Her  lover  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ho^X—dead. 


THE   DAWN. 

The  stars  grow  weary,  for  their  watch  was  long  ; 

From  their  glad  vigil  palely  they  depart, 
As  beauty's  crowd  from  where  the  dance  and  song 

And  music's  magic  tones  bewitched  the  heart. 
The  herald  of  the  sun,  the  morning  breeze. 

Calls  up  the  waves  that  sleep  upon  the  lake, 
And  going  through  the  woods,  the  murmuring  trees. 

Weary  from  battling  with  the  winds,  awake. 
I  see  the  pale  Dawn  travelling  from  afar, 

Like  a  wan  pilgrim  from  some  eastern  clime  ; 
I  gaze  upon  the  brilliant  morning  star. 

Like  some  pure  spirit  o*er  the  worlds  of  time 
Fervent  with  rapture — that  immortal  joy 
Which  the  cold  world  below  can  damp  not  nor  destroy. 
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THE   llf01lNt7«6. 

Soon  did  tlie  portals  of  the  East  unclose  : 

Then  alt  ilic  water rulh  and  mounUifi  floofli 
Shoutt'd  v^  ilh  joy*  and  up  the  inountaiui  rose 

A  solemn  anlliem  horn  tlie  bowini^  woods. 
And,  morninjf's  misty  curtains  rolled  away, 

The  elouLfs  in  their  superb  u|>pnrel  *hone, 
A»  o'er  (be  moiAtitain-tOfis  the  lurd  of  duy 

Rose  like  a  gorg:eous  monarch  i'rom  his  throne, 
And  shed  refuliiffnce  on  the  take  below. 

J  saw  the  waves  Hdvancin^  to  the  shore 
In  robes  of  golden  light,  and  there,  as  though 

I  heard  a  distant  multitude  iidore 
The  Lord  of  NuturCt  so  did  they  rejojee. 
And  juijied  their  hymn  to  all  the  universal  voice. 


I  Jeft  the  mountains  for  the  lowly  vale. 

And  there  I  saw  the  ripples  on  the  stre.ims. 
As  I  roiimed  onward  with  the  gentle  ffate, 

Dancing  in  gladness  with  the  morning  beams } 
I  saw  the  violet  raise  her  dreaming  hejid 

And  smile  with  pleasure  on  the  cheering  day  i 
I  saw  the  wild- rose  from  her  dewy  bed 

Open  her  bosom  to  the  smilino^  ray  ; 
I  heard  the  sky-larkV  joy — I  heard  the  bee, 

Goin^  to  toil  upon  the  flowery  mead, 
Beguile  his  way  with  his  sweet  melody. 

And  there  was  {Blindness — Oh,  delight,  indeed! 
In  each  thing  still — ^in  every  thing  that  stirred. 
Above,  aroundi  in  al)  I  felt,  and  saw,  and  heard. 


THE   EYEKIItG. 


The  last  red  sunbeam  now  is  taking:  win^, 
Though  long  it  lingered  with  a  fond  delay. 
And,  like  some  hopeless  victim  of  decay, 

1  see  the  feeble  Daylight  languishing 

O'er  the  bright  clonds  in  all  their  colouring — 
The  gorgeous  couch  on  which  he  faints  away» 
Oh,  there  the  smile  left  by  the  lord  of  day 

Is  beautiful  beyond  imagojiuir! 
bYon  star,  her  taper,  dim-eyed  Evening  shows 
^     To  lifiht  her  advent  through  the  darki-ning  bine  ; 

And  see.  the  noiseless  Angrl  of  repose 
Comes  down  to  earth  descending  with  the  dew* 

As  musings  when  the  weary  eyelid<»  elose. 
So  vagueJy  fades  the  landscape  liocu  the  view. 
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The  summer,  and  the  noontide,  and  the  sun, 

The  irlorioiis,  prlittering  sea,  whose  deep  blue  space 
Rolls  its  light,  lau^hin?  billows  to  the  base 

Of  this  green-crcstcd  clift' :  here  stretched  alone, 

Unseen  by  any,  will  I  stay  for  hours. 

The  warm,  fresh  air  is  breathing  on  my  face. 

Of  long:,  rich  grass,  wild  heath,  and  wilder  flowers. 
Soft,  sleepy  sounds  are  in  this  lonely  place ; 

The  sunny  hum  of  bees  ;  the  leafy  sigh 

Of  some  stray  wind  among  these  orchard  boughs  ; 

And  the  grass-hidden  brooklet  gurgling  uigb, 
That  evermore  with  dreamy  music  goes. 

Bearing  along,  in  sweet  monotony. 

Its  tiny  tribute  to  the  murmuring  sea. 


*Tis  a  sofl  sunset :  see,  the  glowing  west 

Waves  gorgeous  in  its  many-mingled  hues  ; 

Tlie  fragrant  falling  of  the  stilly  dews 
Makes  fresh  all  objects  ;  and  a  stirless  rest 
Broods  on  the  clear,  pure  air  ;  no  blade  of  grass. 

No  ear  of  rich  and  ripening  corn  is  stirred. 
The  trees  stand  moveless  in  a  darkening  mass  ; 

The  very  aspen  sleeps  ;  the  last  sweet  bird 
Warbles,  at  intervals,  a  bright,  short  tune. 

Its  vesper  sacrifice  to  twilight  grey  ; 
The  fisher's  frequent  boat  is  borne,  unheard. 

Rippling  the  glassy  bosom  of  the  bay  ; — 
Lo  !  red  and  round,  above  the  calm  lagoon. 
With  its  long,  watery  trail,  the  summer  moon ! 


Look  o'er  the  howling  desert  of  the  sea! 

Beneath  the  rushing  banners  of  the  wind, 

Tn  from  the  waste  that  darkly  frowns  behind. 
Come,  with  long  march,  and  foaming  broadly  free. 
The  billows,  wave  on  wave,  to  break  at  length, 

In  hcait-arousing  thunders  on  the  rock  ; 
Then  back,  in  feathery  foam  and  baffled  strength. 

Recoil,  hoarse-roaring,  from  the  headlong  shock  : 
So,  borne  upon  the  blue-clad,  ready  Franks, 

By  Beys  and  Emirs  led,  in  swift  assault. 
The  Dtsert  hordes,  thro'  all  their  turbaned  ranks, 

RoIIimI,  crushed,  and  scattered  from  their  staggered  halt. 
While,  firm  and  fearless  still,  the  volleying  bands 
Saw  broken  squadrons  strewn  along  the  sands. 

W.  D. 

Giandorc,  Jidy, 
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TuE  ^reat  evil  under  which  Ireland 
liibours  is  its  superabiind^nt  popu- 
Itttion^  tlie  natiiritl  result  oF  wh^ch  is, 
Ihkit  the  nieans  fif  the  people  are 
not  udrqurtte  to  their  sup|mrt.  The 
fri^:hirul  conseqiif^iire  of  tlds  state  of 
thing^^  IS  eseciiplified  every  day  in  the 
sigraridii  distiiThnoee$  which  ds^^race 
the  coiifitry,  and  rentier  it  a  monster 
m  the  moral  tind  politierd  world.  A 
country  wliich  has^  for  eix  centuries, 
been  In  connection  with  and  nnder  the 
Bway  of  the  most  improved  and  civi- 
lized nation  thttt  evrr  was  esluhlished 
atnong  mankind  ;  whicht  from  its  iin- 
med'mte  vicinity,  has  b^en  in  intimate 
social  connection  with  it,  and  which 
has  hecn  indnced  by  every  motive  ihal 
could  be  oUered,  to  adopt  its  haUit«, 
profit  by  its  improvements,  and  share 
ijii  iU  prosperity,  is  yet  so  low  in  the 
icule  oF  civilization,  and  the  huniani- 
ties  of  Hie,  tbut  an  Imiian  wig^wam  is 
superior  in  comfurt  to  an  Irish  cabini 
and  an  Indian  savage  less  ferocious 
than  an  Iri?h  peasant.  It  is  true  that 
suiniry  other  causes  have  combined  to 
produce  this  melancholy  effect  ;  the 
despotism  of  the  priesthood,  aad  the  ex- 
cit  Cine  tit  of  the  deoiacroirue,  acting  on 
i^'^noranee,  superstiliou,  and  a  sense  of 
misery,  have  been  amongr  *he  imme- 
diate causes  which  stain  Ireland  with 
blood  and  crime  ;  and  where  these  do 
not  exist,  the  state  of  society  and  the 
character  of  the  peasant  is  consider- 
ably ameliorated.  The  reformation 
brin^in^  in  its  train,  as  its  neceji&ary 
consequences,  industry,  sobriety,  and 
moral  hahits,  has  done  us  tnnch  in  Ire- 
buid  in  iniprovioLr  the  condition  of  the 
people  as  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Thoie 
parts  of 'iur  island  which  have  profited 
by  it.  form  a  strong'*  cf»ntni^t  with  those 
that  have  not  ;  and  the  laborious,  tem- 
perate, well  informed,  and  correct  peo- 
ple iif  the  county  of  Dnwn  would 
hnfdly  be  stippo^ed  to  belong  to  the 
same  country  as  the  idle,  drunken,  ig- 
norant, and  savafjre  peasantry  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary  ;  still  it  is  admit- 
ted In  all.  that  the  ftate  of  (hin^^i  in 
Inland  is  the  consequence,  and  iif>i  the 
Cause  *vf  iis  deu^radation  ;  Bnd  if  the 
over  population  had  not  created  w>int 
find  misery,  neither  the  priest  nur  the 
decna^n^'ue  couid  excite  to  persecution 
and  murder. 

Thii  is  so  much  felt,  that  many  pbms 
promote  and  cncourdge  cmlgraliun, 
Vol,  XIV, 


have  been  at  diierent  tinief  suggested ; 
but  uniformly  opposed,  either  openly 
or  secretly,  by  those  who  would  find 
their  occupation  g^one,  if  the  materials 
with  which  they  worked  were  taken 
from  them.  Were  the  surplus  popula- 
tion removed,  and  the  residue  located  on 
farms  sufBcient  to  support  themselves 
and  families^  it  is  clear  th^it  a  great 
catJiie  of  discontent  would  be  taken 
away*  The  man  who  has  somethings 
to  lose,  would  not  so  readily  surrender 
himself  to  the  dcsijo^ns  of  trading  poli- 
ticians, as  the  reckless  wretch  who  had 
iiathing  to  hazard,  and  whose  condi- 
tion change  might  improve,  but  could 
not  make  worse.  But  there  are  men  who 
are  not  influenced  by  such  motives  at 
those  who  trade  on  the  people's  misery, 
who  see  the  cause  of  the  country's  dis- 
tress, and  have  honesty  enough  to  try- 
sincerely  to  endeavour  to  remove  it, 
and  sucli  we  observe,  with  pleasure,  now 
associated  to  promote  one  of  the  most 
Ejimple  and  practicable  modes  of  lessen- 
ing the  tpiaiitity  of  wretchedness  and 
crime  in  IrelamJ. 

A  meeting  has  been  called  of  influ- 
ential men  of  all  parties,  to  organize  a 
regular  plan  of  emigration  from  this 
country,  and  the  substance  of  the  com- 
munications made  at  that  meeting  is  as 
follows  :^~ A  coloiiizati<m  committee  is 
appointed  by  her  Majesty,  for  planting 
a  colony  in  that  part  of  New  Holland 
called  South  Australia,  and  the  object 
is,  to  use  their  exertinns  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  colony*  It  appears 
that  it  reoiiirttd  fyur  labmirers  in  Ire- 
land to  rai-ethe  same  t|Uantity  of  pro- 
duce that  one  could  raise  in  England  ; 
and  by  statistical  returns  laid  before  par- 
liament, It  was  proved  that  in  England, 
I,Ooo,OOQ  labourers  rai;*ed  produce 
amounting  to  150,000,000,  while,  in 
Ireland,  1,130,000  labourers  only  raised 
,'3*>/)00,O^H3,  and  bo  the  larger  number 
of  men  in  the  one  raised  less  produce 
than  the  smaller  number  in  the  other. 
In  the  agricultural  districts  of  England, 
farms  were  divided  into  500,  or  lOOO 
aerc!*,  and  the  labourer  was  aided  by 
ploughs  ti^ols,  and  large  and  available 
capita),  and  ihu";  the  husbaiidman  was 
cnnlded  to  produce  four  times  as  much 
as  in  irelaud,  where,  Frotii  the  over  po- 
pulition.  the  land  was  ncce9*anly  sub* 
divided  into  holdings  of  from  icn  tci 
even  one  ivugle  acre  I  and  therefore,  the 
industry  was  fecble«  production  littl^t 
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and  earninp^s  insufficiont  to  support  life. 
^\  hilo  for  even  that  iniseraijle  portion, 
the  contest  was  so  {rreat,  that  all  the 
desperate  passions  were  excited,  and 
the  peasant,  to  support  his  own  lit'o, 
frequently  killed  his  neighbour — we 
had  almost  said,  eat  him.  To  remedy 
this,  it  was  iudispensihie  to  consolidate 
many  farms  into  one, and  put  a:;iicidture 
on  the  English  footinir  ;  but  in  order  to 
do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  expel  the 
tenants  from  their  miserable  abodes, 
and  increase  the  distress  and  motives 
of  outrairc,  by  turninjj  loose  a  numlier 
of  desperate  men,  without  shelter  or 
means  of  livinur,  to  prey  upon  the  com- 
munity.* It  was  the  great  object,  there- 
fore, of  the  philanthropist  to  elfect  the 
good  without leaviuic a greaterincidental 
evil,  and  provide  for  one  hundred  j)er- 
sons  without  destroyini^  one  thousand. 
This  could  only  l);j  done  by  procuring 
for  the  expelhMl  the  means  of  support  in 
other  countries  which  did  not  exist  at 
home,  and  the  British  Colonies  opened 
their  va**t  bosoms  to  invite  them.  A  new 
system  of  colonization  had  been  adopt- 
ed with  considerable  success,  and  must 
prosperous  results.  Instead  of  ^riviii;? 
away  and  disposini^  of  laud  in  unlimited 
quantities  to  favourites,  the  whole  pos- 
sc^sscd  in  Australia  had  now  been  put  up 
to  sale.flw^  all  the  money  received  at  thoic 
sales  appropriated  to  create  a  fund  to 
assist  emigrants  in  removing  from  po- 
verty and  destitution  at  home,  to  a  re- 
gion when; the  abundance  of  the  land 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  assure 
them  comfort  and  competence.  As  the 
c(f»Tts  of  this  were  daily  felt,  and  the 
emigration  increased,  the  furul  to  a.-sist 
was  daily  increasing:  also  ;  the  vrry  de- 
uKiuds  on  it.  so  far  from  exhausting, 
only  augmented  it.  In  January,  I8;37, 
no  lands  wcie  sohi  ;  in  March,  the  sale 
amounted  to  £2G0  ;  in  April,  to  .€400 ; 


and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  amount 
was  .€:V300.  This  had  gone  on  in- 
cre  i^iiig  in  such  a  ratio,  that,  iu  the 
brief  space  of  two  years,  it  had  swelled 
to  .£100,000.  In  18;J8.  the  commis- 
sioners had  sent  out  thirty  ships  with 
emigrants  from  England  and  Scotland, 
coutainiiti;  3,300  persons,  at  an  allow- 
ance of  .t*20  a  hi'ad,  and  a  total  c?xpen- 
dlture  of  .£0:3,000.  In  the  course  of 
three  years'  o|)eration,  a  town  in  South 
Australia  had  been  commenced  ;  four 
hundred  houses,  two  stone  chapels, five 
hotels,  and  two  banks  built,  and  the 
flocks  antl  herds  had  so  multiplied  iu 
the  colonies,  that  in  one  dav,  3,000 
sheep  had  been  imported  from  the 
neighbourhoi)d.  and  commerce  had  so 
iuereased,  that  in  one  year  202  ships 
had  \isitt(l  its  infant  port. 

It  was  prop<jsed — first,  that  an  asso- 
ciation should  be  formed  in  Ireland, 
consisting  of  noblemen,  clergymen,  and 
gentlemen,  who,  from  birth,  residence, 
or  property,  would  have  an  interest  and 
iniluence  in  the  affairs  of  the  poor  pea- 
santry ;  who  would  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  facts  relative  to 
emigration  to  South  Australia,  and 
communicate  them  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  misrepresentations  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  or  designing  men ;  since  it 
would  be  impossible  that  the  poor  pea- 
sant in  the  remote  parts  of  the  couutry, 
could  ascertain  much  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  any  statement  made  to  him. 
Next,  that  an  association  should  be 
formedofproprietors.who  might  wish  to 
improve  their  estates  by  consolidating 
their  farm<,  but  not  do  so  hy  turning 
the  ejected  tenants  into  the  ditches,  to 
die  of  hunger,  or  live  by  outrage. 
Tliey  would  purchase  land  for  them  in 
the  new  settlements,  for  which  the 
growing  population  and  importance  of 


*  Whilti  we  write,  an  nwful  evidence  of  the  btiite  of  the  country  is  just  passing 
before  utt.  Lord  Courtown,  feelintf  that  the  niisttry  of  his  tenantry  arose  from  ths 
over-population  uf  his  estate,  and  its  subdivi>iou  into  small  holdings,  some  of  a  singU 
nrre,  Hliogcther  insufficient  to  supyort  families,  has  determined,  as  a  remedy,  to  re- 
du(-(>  the  number,  and  ccmsulidatc  them.  He  notified  to  the  tenants,  that  he  would 
Kiiffor  them  to  remain  till  they  coidd  find  other  abodes;  would  then  allow  them  the 
value  of  their  crops,  and  give  them  every  aid  in  his  power  to  improve  their  condition. 
They  refused  to  surnMiiler  po.«se»>sion  ;  set  their  landlord  and  the  laws  at  defiance,  and 
beat  back  the  sheriff  and  a  whole  regiment  of  police.  It  was  found  necessary  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  military,  and  an  army  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  amounting  to  1000 
men,  were  marched  Jigainst  them.  The  house*  were  taken,  as  it  were,  by  storm. 
and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants,  nmountintr,  it  is  said,  to  250  families, 
were  driven  to  wander  through  th»j  country,  without  shelter,  means  of  support,  or 
the  nioiit  distant  hope  of  olttaining  either  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  What  a  con- 
dition must  that  country  be  in,  when  a  humane  and  kind  landlord  is  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  such  an  expedient,  to  improve  his  estate,  and  what  an  invitation  does  it  hold 
out  to  emigration  societies ! 
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the  ri^itigr  colonies  would  insurfi  a  rich 
retiirn,  Thh  was  nlrea<ly  doiR*  In  En^'- 
liiiut  w(ien?  Ciipitalislsi  were  fHinJ  to 
a<lvaiicc  larg^e  sum*  mi  sucls  sccurtt  spe- 
cuUtifm!".  Ill  iTel.i.nK  itie  socieiy 
tui^lit  imniediat<4y  purchase  lOO.Oab 
acrcf  of  luntl  j  rail  it  »  New  Diibllo," 
"St.  Fairirk'a  Land,"  or  any  other  pa- 
troTiymie»arnI  liicule  on  it  stjch  surplus 
of  their  tt?nahrrya*f  would  cultivato  their 
new  cnyntry*  not  tmly  with  a  pro?rH^ct» 
but  a  c*^Tlainty,  td'  {^xchaniriiig  pt>vefty 
and  misery  for  t-nrnfurt  mid  opulence. 

In  6m*{\  a  prospt^rt  ol'  dppaujierixinjf 
this  iinliappy  couriiry,  mid  dispusni;;  of 
it«  *iip*^raljuntlar*t  pctpuliition,  tlicre  la 
no  hyiriaiiernlJid  that  wnuld  nut  heartily 
concur  J  and  a^i  every  int'ormation  upon 
the  subject  niu'^l  be  desirable,  we  are 
g'lad  to  haveitin  our  pDwerto  fay  before 
our  reader!  a  letter  from  "  Adelaide,** 
the  ca|)ital  of  the  new  colony  of  Suuth 
Australia,  written  by  an  'lni<?lltg:ent 
g^enilenian,  whose  capability  of  judging" 
is  ai  great  sm^  we  are  assured  l]is  state- 
ments are  aceuirate,  and  may  be  relied 
on.  And  we  do  it  the  raLher  because 
[/ionm  mlsreprcsontatinn*  had  gone 
*brf>ail,  and  the  aceuunt  of  this  tovin  in 
our  last  number  was  not  as  favourable 
as  it  o%^ht  to  have  been,  and,  as  we 
conceive,  it  justly  merited. 

"  Adi*! Hid**,  Soil Iti  Aq^lrHlin, 
Jniiiiury  30.  IKSIL 

"My  dear  Srn— 1  feel  that  t  am  fairly 
inildhted  to  yny  a  lett<^r>  *  .  1  avail 
myself,  therefure,  of  ao  hour  or  two  to 
griw  yo«  some  littU  information  na  to  our 
Adopted  countrVt  i»  which  I  am  diiposed 
to  til  ink  you  will  not  taku  the  le$s  mierfiit 
from  ita  beini;,  in  all  prohiibtlity,  the  per- 
manent locale  of  myfifilf  and  faiii.ily.  You 
will,  perhiip»ji  have  tieard,  tliroairh  some 
of  our  old  friumis,  of  our  determination 
to  leave  our  native  Innd,  a  ri'sculytiof]  to 
which  I  came,  from  a  convictiou  thai  new 
lands  iiifbrdud  more  scope  for  i*iit«rpri$»e, 
and  better  protpecls  for  a  family.  1  bad 
much  to  overcome  in  thus  ««iveriiig  rnvBidf 
from  oM  associations,  and  j^reat  diJBculty 
in  convintinif  otijen  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
itep  :  in  fart,  I  embarked  for  thii  provicce 
with  my  faojJty,  in  the  opinion  of  my  re- 
latives and  friends,  to  under^fo  dani/iTS, 
privations,  and  haruihipii  ^odreiidl'til,  tliat 
it  was  only  the  act  of  a  desperatij'  man. 
W«  left  Enj^land  in  October,  1837*  with 
a  very  numerouf  set  of  cabin  pa« enters, 
and  unhappy  disputea  bi'^tiveen  s^me  of 
them  and  the  captaint  led  u«^  fir^^t  into 
Bnhia,  and  Kubsequently  into  Rio  da 
Janeiro.  I  little  expected  ever  to  tread 
ihe  scenes  yoti  had  described  in  your 
>  Katci  oil  Brazil/'   What  a  ma^ificent 


harbour  it  it — we  wi»re  deliglitod,  and 
althnui;h  reprettinu  the  delay,  we  could 
not  but  bfcTetly  rejrute  tliat  an  opportu- 
nity of  set'in^  the  Ntnv  Wurld  had  been 
affoidurl  ua_the  splt^ndul  Viy^tution  of 
the  tropics,  n>ore  especialty  at  Buliia,  wa« 
BO  new  to  us,  and  all  the  numerous  tribes 
of  insects,  birda,  &c,  so  »ptendid,  that  we 
could  have  spent  some  time  there  with 
pleasure,  under  other  circumstances.  At 
the  time  we  were  at  Rio,  the  court  waa 
absent:  we  vi&ited  most  of  the  churcht'S, 
&tc»  ike.  and  were  much  eratlHed.  They 
have  now  two  stenm-boais  plying  from 
Rio  across  the  harbour  every  hall  hour, 
besides  steamers  which  ran  to  B.ihia  and 
the  otlier  ports.  Our  voyii|fe,  after  leav- 
ing Rio,  was  protracted  by  calra^,  tight, 
or  head-wind»,  and  it  Whs  nut  lill  nix 
months  after  lenvim<  Grtivesend  that  we 
found  ourselves  safely  anchored  in  Gulph 
St,  Vincent,  Our  first  impressions  of 
the  country,  and  the  infant  city  of  Ade- 
latde,  were  favorable.  I  had  itidulj^ed  in 
none  of  the  eicnggurated  hotiuisa  of  those 
who  CO n aid H red  South  Australia  an  Et 
Dorado,  and  Imd  deducted  fifty  per  cent, 
from  all  the  published  statements  of  its 
adv^antages:  I  was  therefore  agreeably 
surprised.  It  was  on  Easter  Sundayi 
1 B3S,  that  I  reached  Adelaijie,  aad  when 
I  found  a  respectable  number  of  houses 
built  and  in  progress,  I  was  surprised.  I 
will  describe  to  you  the  spot ; — Adelaide 
is  tituated  midway  between  the  sea  and  a 
splendid  range  of  mountfiinous  hills,  the 
centre  of  which  is  Mount  LoJty ;  tho 
land  from  the  sea  is  a  grassy  plain,  gra* 
dually  rising  to  the  hilts;  Adelaide  is  on 
a  slight  elevation,  and  the  town  is  laid 
out  oo  both  sides  a  small  btream  called  the 
river  Torrens ;  it  Is  in  summer  bttli 
better  than  a  chain  of  pools.  Thi^  lamj 
if  a  reddish  loam,  with  a  substratum  of 
rubhly  limestone,  which  is  well  adapted 
for  comnjun  buildinir  purpose s,  and  wlnchj 
in  many  p^irts  of  the  Iowa,  rise*  to  Ihe 
fturfnt'e.  The  Eiicalyplj  and  Mlmosj*  are 
th«  trees  immrduitely  around  us^  but  the 
hilts  are  covered  with  mH,ny  other  species* 
None  of  the  hind  is  heavily  timbered,  and 
miles  of  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  other 
than  open  phiia :  ttie  general  at^p-ct  of 
Adelaide  and  its  vicltniy  is  that  of  Euf- 
liiih  park  latid.  The  soil  improves  greatly 
over  the  hiiU,  and  already  several  ex  ten* 
sive  estublishnaenis  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
located  at  distances  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles,  white  at  Encombe  Bay  there  aro 
two  whaling  stations,  \vhich  were  sue* 
cessful  enough  this  «eason  to  send  home  a 
shtp-Iotid  ol  oil.  We  have  now  been  here 
nine  motithi,  and  can  tay  something  as 
to  the  climate.  It  is  certainly  very  fine, 
but  the  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold  are  tryitig  to  tome  const ttuilous,     I 
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who  was  80  scnsihle  of  the  slishlest  alte- 
ration   of  temperature    in   Rn<fhini],  am 
here  perfectly  careless,  and  never  was  in 
better   health :    indeed    I  am   becominjr 
corpulent.     At  present  it  is  our  summer, 
and  the  ran'^e  of  our  thermometer  is  very 
great-    we  have  had  a  day  or  two  102  in 
the  shade,  succeeded  hy  one  of  only  68  to 
70,  which  makes  us  feel  chilly.    This  day 
twelvemonth,  ut   Rio,  the   thermometer 
was  about  90  ;  hut  on  Christmas-day  hero 
it  was  about  100.      We  occa^ionally  have 
what  is  called  a  brick Helder :   the  west 
wind  sets  in  with  great  power,  sweeping 
alonu:  with   it  all  the  dust  of  the  roadsi 
and  in  such  profusion  that  it  is  impossible 
to   see    twenty    yards:     these    are    not 
common.      The    spring    and    autumnal 
months  are  delightful,  and  the  winter  is 
only  rainy  at  intervals.     The  town  has 
increased  prodigiously  since  our  arrival. 
1  judge  there  are  now  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  houses,  and  our  population  must 
be  nejirly  6000.     We  have  had  101  mer- 
chant  vessels  arrived  in  1838,  amounting 
to  22,000  tons ;  and  there  is  a  degree  of 
activity  and  enterprise  among  the  colo- 
nists which  surprises  me.     We  have  had 
very  few  difficulties.    We  found  butchers, 
bakers,  &c.  &c.   already  established,  and 
ourselves  having  commenced  storekeepers 
and  merchants,  we   have  been   able   to 
supply  ourselves  wi^h  almost  all  that  we 
could  require.     There  is  now  a  nice  little 
stone  church,  which  is  being  enlarged  by 
a  transept — a  new  Wesleynn  chapel  build- 
ing of  brick,  with  a   stucco  front,  with 
pillars,  Ac.  &c. — very   many  brick  and 
stone   buildings,   &c.     The   natives   are 
few  in  number,  and  are  by  no  means  in 
appearance  the  hideous  creatures  we  ex- 
pected: some  are  really  fine  men:   the 
hair  is  not  woolly;  and  their  nose  is  not 
that  of  the  negro,  but  a  broad  base,  with 
a   rather  concave  line  to  the  forehead, 
which  is  in  some  very  broad,  and  in  others 
recedes.     They  have  the  negro  whine  in 
their  accent;   are  very  inoffensive ;  and 
up  to  the  present  moment  are  living  in 
perfect  amity  with  the  colonists.     They 
are  nearly  naked,  but  wear  the  blankets 
given  them  across  the  waist  and  shoul- 
ders ;  they  do  not  steal ;  are  very  indo- 
lent ;  continually  importune  us  for  bread 
and  potatoes,  and  are  aware  that  wipa, 
or    white   money,  will    purchase  bread. 
Their   arms    are   simple,    consisting    of 
spears  made  sometimes  by  simply  bringing 
the  wood  itself  to  a  point ;  in   others  by 
arming  the  head  with  pieces  of  hardened 
gum ;  but  since  our  coming,  with  pieces 
of  bottle  glass,  of  waddys,  hard  pieces  of 
wood  of  a  rlavate  form,  and  occasionally 
a   small    Kangaroo's  bone   ground  to  a 
point.    We  have  a  respectable  community, 
but  political  differences   have  separated 


all  classes :  we  trust  this  will  soon  cease. 
Our  birds  arc  chii-fly  parrots  and  rocka- 
toos :  they  are  common  as  our  Rnirlish 
household  birds,  but  mnch  more  beau- 
tiful. We  have  plenty  of  oxen,  who  are 
chiefly  employed  in  carrying,  and  abont 
300  horses.  Every  thing  is  very  prolific 
and  precocious  ;  poultry  inereascs  rapidly; 
we  have  a  pretty  extensive  poultry  yard. 
Pigs  also  multiply  very  fast,  but  we  have 
not  yet  convenience  for  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  the  swinish  multitude.  Gardens 
will  be  productive  as  the  seasons  are 
better  understood ;  but  we  have  had 
peas,  beans,  cabbages  of  all  sorts,  salads, 
&c.  In  another  year  much  land  will  be 
under  cultivation.  Farm-houses  are 
springing  up  in  all  directions.  For  our- 
sidves  we  find  our  business  more  suc- 
cessful than  we  could  have  anticipated; 
and  I  think,  under  the  blessing  of  provi- 
dence, we  have  the  pleasing  prospect  of 
seeing  future  competency  for  our  family. 
We  have  generally  good  health,  and  hare 
now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing;  all  satisBed 
that  my  decision  to  come  hither  was  a 
pmdent  step.  We  have  just  formed  a 
Natural  History  Society,  of  which  our 
governor.  Colonel  Gawler,  is  the  hono- 
rary president,  and  I  am  preeidenL  We 
have  also  established  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  the  protection  of  trade.  There 
is  very  little  appearance  of  a  younff  com- 
munity. The  new  principle  of  coloniza- 
tion has  certainly  worked  well,  and  we 
have  advanced  with  a  rapidity  unex- 
ampled in  similar  cases 

"A.  H.  Davis.* 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  laying 
before  our  readers  this  very  interesting 
and  intelligent  letter,  which,  so  re- 
cent in  its  date,  coming  from  a  most 
impartial  authority,  affords  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  new  colony,  as  well  as  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded.  A  colony,  only  a  few 
years'  old.  with  a  capital  containing 
6,000  inhabitants,  is  a  new  feature  in 
the  history  of  our  foreign  settlements, 
and  proves  that  it  is  f^r  easier,  as  well 
as  more  advantageous  to  transport  a 
complete  riocicty,  with  all  its  various 
occupations,  than  to  wait  upon  the  slow 
progress  of  an  emigration  guided  by  no 
fixed  principles.  The  result  must  be 
particularly  cheering  to  the  philanthro- 
pist, as  neither  slaves  nor  convicts  had 
any  share  in  briniring  it  about,  so  that 
the  capitalists  are  not  oppressors,  nor 
the  labourers  criminals.  The  labour 
market  in  the  new  colony  is  open  to 
industrious  poor  alone,  to  the  exclusion 
only  of  the  criminal.    To  th«  Iriihman, 
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the  success  oF  I  In  a  colony  oun;lit  to  be 
an  object  of  peLiilijr  intenst  at  the 
pre^etit  iiioiiipnt,  w\un  tlie  prL-fi^ure  of 
n  poor  hw  v\ill  rfiinler  the  nrce!t-ily  of 
jjrovlditi^,  ill  Sfimc  wijy  ur  other,  Cor 
the  surplusj  Idboiir  of  the  country,  ii 
subject  of  iiicrcHsuig  jmportniicc.  In 
a  paper  m  our  July  number,  although 


\vt*  expressed  our  full  concorrericti  m 
the  new  dfH'tnoes  vviih  respert  to  emi- 
gfiition,  and  t\ho  our  lull  belief  in  ibc 
prosperity  of  Soutb  Australijjt  isplea- 
mni  tolearn  that,  with  every  Uiaposiljon 
to  do  justice  to  the  youngs  colony,  wo 
huve  rtither  uudtfrratcd  than  overrated 
lis  prog^ress* 
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pThe   volumes  before   ih  belong  to  a 
ripffcie^i  of  books,  sevtrrdi  of  svlnch    we 
rliiive    l»»tterly    observed    mukiui^  ilieir 
ccasigual      uppt*a  ranee      belore     the 
public.     We   ure    not  quite  sure  that 
fine   are   iiut    draling:   War   loo   iiubily 
vith  them  when  \\c  apply  tg  ihem  the 
llenn  "  pofuical,"  even  when  quiililied 
I  by   the   expressive  addition   q\    Irish. 
lUiifoituiiately    I  lie     subject     of    Iri^h 
ppoliiiefi  Iia9   become  lutteily  one  with 
mith  whiih  every  species  ot  fuUehood, 
and  mncour,  und   treachery,  and   vul- 
irarily  urc  assocJuted  ;  aoi)   the   books 
of  which  we  speuk   but  loo  fdiibfully 
letiect    these    churactera    of    poiiticktl 
warfare.     Except  this  they  have  very 
little    claim    to  the    iiauie  poltlicah — 
Kngwledife    ol  the   country     there   is 
none — of  knowlerl^ye  of    the  constitu- 
tion they  are  equally  devoid.      Beyond 
the  very  commuucst  eveutji  of  history 
they  m*inifeit  no   ncqu.uniauce    ift  hat- 
ever,  on  the  |>art  of  the  writer,  with  its 
records.  Tiieir  more  i*pproprii*te  desi^r. 
niitirjii  would  unC{uestiouably  be  ^*  Tales 
of  Ftictiou."  Under  the  preieocc  of  de- 
lineaijog:  Iriah  iife  or  Irish  history,  they 
contain  in  ireneral  ii  m^s  of  utter  faUe- 
boods,    \ihfyiiii:   the  govern  meat,  the 
gentry,  and   the  Protestant    people  of 
IrelaiMi — falsehoods    generally,    it    is 
true,  so  nbsur<l  as   to  carry  iheir  own 
refutatton  i  bntindciis  stupidity  be  re- 
ceived   a^   an  excuse  lor  slander,   not 
therefore  ibo  lets  criiniuaL 

We  have  olwervcd  latterly  several 
of  ihi^e  "  PreeurFor"'  novelists  at- 
tempting to  miLike  some  stofnd  tale  the 
vi'bk"lo^>r  as  much  aii«;ry  htitrcd  of  the 
better  clashes  of  society  in  Irelund  as 
it  «as  possible  to  cram  between  the 
covera  of  their  books.  Few  of  these 
attempts,  ho^^evcr,  deserve  notice. 
With  one  it  was  oar  good  or  ralbcr 
bad  fonnnc  some  time  since  to  detil. 


Mr.  Lover,  a  gentleman  who  had  ac* 
quired  a  certain  degree  of  notoriety 
in  the  world,  persuaded  a  London 
publisher  to  give  hitn,  \%t  believe,  a 
considerable  sum  for  a  national  romuiice, 
It^  folhcs  and  impertinences  we  felt 
bound  to  expose,  and  we  will  venture 
to  say,  jifr.  JLovtr's  bargmnt  for  Irish 
nave/if  ivU/i  London  pHbluhertj  are 
at  un  end.  11ie  author  of  "  Rory 
O'More**  bus  retired  lo  his  proper 
employments  of  aonj^-writer  and  pur- 
liatt-painter — occupations  in  which  wc 
heartily  wi^h  him  uU  the  succcbs  he 
deserves  ;  but  we  thank  heaven  we  arc 
never  likely  again  to  meet  him  as  a 
romance  writer. 

It  is  time,  perhaps,  that  another  ex« 
ample  fhould  be  made  ;  and  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  selecting  the  **  Manor 
of  Glenmore**  for  this  disiinetion. — - 
Unquestionably  belonging  to  the  same 
school  an  **  Rory  0*More,"  it  almost 
equals  that  production  in  furious  faction 
and  politiciil  and  relii^ious  rancour.  In 
otlier  respects,  pcrhapss,  it  would  be 
unfair  towards  its  author  to  class  it 
with  "Rory  O'Morc  ;**  but  our  readers 
will  be  able  to  form  their  own  opinion 
of  its  merits  as  we  proceed* 

The  iitlc-paj:c  informs  us  that  it  is 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar — 
a  statement  which,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  that  once  honourable  body, 
is  not  improbable.  We  have  our  own 
reasons,  which  we  will  state  presently » 
for  believing  it  written  by  an  assistant- 
bar  rbter.  The  second  jmge  dedicates 
it  to  the  Enirlish  nation  '' as  illustrative 
of  the  present  social  condition  of  Ire- 
land." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  be  informed  in  what  pos- 
sible respect  the2>e  volunjes,  even  in 
the  author's  own  statements,  exhibit 
the //rr#ffn^  condition  of  Ireland,     The 


*  The  Manor  of  Glenntorc;  or  TIiq  Iri«1i  Peasaot.     By  a  Member  of  the  Iri^h 
3  vols.,  po4t  8vo.     Loiidi/n.     Ij^l). 
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Miiiii.r,  who  plays  a  very  subordinate 
part  in  the  story,  ami  wlinse  absence, 
in«loi(l,  with  that  of  about  forty  others, 
wiMild  improve  pn-aily  the  plot  by 
addinif  to  its  distuictness,  takes  a  walk 
from  Glen  more,  which  lay  somewhere 
in  tlic  county  of  Carlow  or  Kildare,  to 
Tipperary.  to  witness  the  reconcilia- 
tion met  tinjrs  ;  and  accordingrly  we  are 
treated  a^ain  to  a  lonif  extract  frooi 
Mr.  Wyse — a  striking  but  well  known 
passage  dcscribintr  these  stranjre 
f-ccnes — a  paraphrase  of  the  same  into 
the  authors  own  words,  and  a  poem  of 
Mr.  Baninrs  to  boot  ; — all  the  ex- 
tracts from  contemporary  authors — not, 
we  assure  our  readers,  appended  by 
way  of  note,  but  craiYimed  bodily  into 
the  heart  of  the  novel — thereby  won- 
dronsly  enlargingr  its  dimensions,  and 
helping  to  expand  the  meagre  story 
which  was  in  the  author's  imagination 
into  the  let;itimate  and  old-established 
standard  of  three  volumes. 

Our  readers  will  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  s^pecies  of  book- 
makini;  has  i)een  carried,  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  last  20  pages  of  the 
second  volume  are  occupied  by  a  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Doyle,  and  the  fir«t  80 
of  the  third  bv  a  reprint  of  one  of  his 
sermons,  of  wliich,  nowever,  we  most, 
in  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  elo- 
quent man,  take  leave  to  doubt  the 
genuineness. 

Lord  Anglesey's  departure  on  his 
recall  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  pre- 
sented another  oppoitunity  for  the  de- 
scription of  a  scene.  Accordingly, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  account  of  the 
Duke's  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  events  equally  con- 
nected with  the  Manor  of  Glenmore, 
we  find  unexpectedly  that  a  fanner  from 
Glenmore  walked  up  to  Dublin  to  at- 
tend his  Excellency  to  Kingstown. 
Of  course,  we  have  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  the  entire  proces- 
sion and  the  embarkation,  followed  by 
a  disquisition  on  his  conduct  when  he 
returned  to  the  viceroyalty  amid  the 
ext;crations  of  the  very  populace  who 
then  raised  their  sweet  voices  in  his 
praise. 

Now,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  all  this,  however  appropriate  to 
sketches  of  the  times — however  inte- 
resting in  Mr.  Wyse's  history-^in  a 
novel  like  the  one  now  before  ut,  is 
pre-eminently  out  of  place.  To  fill  up 
the  history  of  a  rustic  courtship  be- 
tween Johnny  0*Uourke  and  Kitty 
Kelly,  of  the  Manor  of  Glenmoret 
and  the  account  of  the  darings  of  a 


time  of  the  novel  commences  with  the 
simultanLOU-s  met'tioijs  of  Jannaiy, 
l8'2vS  ;  it  tnils  w'uh  the  passinj;  of  the 
eMnneipaiion  bill.  The  only  state  of 
Irish  society  which  it  depicts  is  one  of 
continued  oijianiz.itioii  on  the  part  «>f 
the  people* — xhf.  immense  [lower  of  the 
Caiholii*  Association — tlie  oppressions 
of  an  ()ranir<!  majrislracy,  and  the  out- 
raues  of  an  Orange  police.  Tliese  are 
in  «^tlVct  the  only  pictures  of  Irish  so- 
ciety which  it  presents  ;  and  surely 
it  will  not  be  asserted  that  these  are 
the  characteristics  of  our  social  condi- 
tion, after  four  years*  government  by 
Lord  Mul-rrave,  and  ten  years*  expe- 
rience of  the  effects  of  the  healing 
measure.     Were  we  to  blot  from  the 

f)ictnre  of  Irish  society  in  these  vo- 
umcs  the  accounts  of  the  Association 
agitators  and  of  the  Oranjre  police,  but 
little  indeed  would  remain  to  illustrate 
our  social  condition. 

About  one-half  of  three  octavo  vo- 
lumes is  taken  up  by  a  political  history 
of  the  public  events  of  1828,  which  is 
neither  lemarkablc  for  accuracy  nor 
vi<rour  of  descri|)tion.  Indeed,  what- 
ever little  it  exhibits  of  either  is  con- 
tained in  what  is  borrowed  with  or 
without  acknowledgment,  from  Mr. 
Wysc*s  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association.  In  many  instances  these 
loiiur  political  disquisitions  on  the  recall 
of  Lt>rd  Anglesey  and  on  other  public 
events,  are  introduced  without  any 
conceivable  relation  to  the  whiskey- 
sellers  and  farmers  of  Glenmore,  who 
form  the  principal  personages  in  the 
story.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  author 
contrives  to  brin:^  in  the  remarkable 
events  of  the  day  by  the  clumsy  con- 
trivance of  sending  some  of  his  per- 
sonages off  on  an  expedition  to  the 
scene  of  action,  for  no  purpose  in  life 
but  to  have  an  op|)ortunity  of  record- 
ing a  second-hand  description  of  it. 
Thus  Mr.  Francis  French,  a  most 
peculiarly  uninteresting  young  gen- 
tleman, sets  off  to  witness  the  elec- 
tion for  Clare,  with  no  conceivable 
motive  but  to  disoblige  an  old  Tory 
uncle,  whose  property  he  expected 
to  inherit,  and  whose  daughter  he 
wanted  to  marry.  Upon  the  strength 
of  this  slight  connection  with  the  story, 
wc  are  treated  to  the  details  of  the 
whole  Clare  election,  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  addresses  to  the  mob,  alonsr  with 
several  long  extracts  from  Mr.  Wyse's 
book,  and  an  account  of  this  remarkable 
Cf)ntest  which  appeared  in  the  Xcw 
j\[imth/i/  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sheil. 
Willy  Moore,  another  tenant  of  the 
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ruaiic  desperatlo  in  his  Ribbon  lodge — 
und  ihi'se  tVojn  ibe  first  are  wbLit  oiiirht 
to  be  the  jiivot  uf  the  story — with  «ris* 
qiiUjlioris  oji  the  reeall  of  Lonl  An- 
glesey, the  Ckre  eIrctimL  unci  the 
culiinet  cij"  the  Duke  of  W*'lliijglon, 
is  in  our  m\ud  liule  short  uf  the  aU- 
«urd,f8|K*eik«llv'  whcnlhrae  ilistjiitsitiuns 
occupy  at  fi'ait  one- ha  If  of  the  hooks. 

W^e  ilo  not  deny  t!i.it  it  m  possible 
to  intro«!nfe  into  n  nfivel  piihlic  e%'eiits» 
so  as  neither  to  mar  the  unity  n^r  break 
the  intere'jt  of  the  story.  But  tbey 
must  be  lotrotjuueJ  in  Buf^icrvieuce  to 
the  main  design,  whiehi  in  a  novel,  is 
to  tell  IIS  the  uffuirs  of  indiviJuab,  nut 
of  nations*  Puliticul  iilhtsious  must 
appear  nccesaitry  to  illustrate  the  story 
^-Hot  I  tie  Btofy  framed  us  u  peg  for 
political  di&quiajiiofjg.  The  proper  in- 
terest of  a  ni>vel  h  in  our  concern  for 
the  fdU*  of  the  princip.il  chaidctera — 
for  the  issue  of  their  love* — iheir  escape 
froui  their  dan«fers — the  reward  of  their 
virtues  or  the  punishment  of  llieir 
crimes.  All  thiit  does  not  dircctty 
conduce  to  this  interest  is  intolerable. 
Public,  historical,  or  political  alhtaions 
are  not  forbidden — on  the  contrjry, 
Vfben  properly  introduced,  they  increa'^e 
the  interest  by  adding:  to  l!ie  vert- 
similitudc  of  the  picture — but  it  is  the 
province  of  g^enius  to  place  them  in  their 
pr0[)er  position,  so  as  to  throw  into 
•trony:er  relief  the  principal  figures. 
The  artist  of  geriiiis  who  would  under- 
take to  represent  Pompey  would,  very 
possibly,  pbee  in  the  back-ground 
I  fome  pilhr  of  a  temple,  pourtrayed 
i'Vilh  historical  accnmcy.  If  the  unthor 
)  of  the  Manor  tif  Glen  more  were  the 
^  painter,  he  won  Id  daub  npon  the  can- 
vass a  piinorama  of  ancient  Rome.  It 
,  certainly  would  not  be  more  absurd 
^than  la  make  the  movements  by  which 
the  emancipation  bill  WM  cirried  a 
Lpurt  of  the  romance  of  the  lives  of 
Ijohu  Hourke  and  Kitty  Kelly,  for  no 
better  reiison  than  this,  that  they  lived 
and  loved  in  the  remote  valley  of 
Gleuuioret  while  these  niovementis  in 
the  trreat  politieal  world  were  going  on* 
We  are  not  sure  whether  **  the  niem- 
bcr  of  ihe  Irish  bar**  has  ever  read 
Horace's  art  of  poeiry — we  do  not, 
imteedt  char^re  him  with  much  of  a 
clas^ieul  education — ^if  he  hjid,  he  ought 
not  to  have  Ibrg^uttcn  the  hint 

**  Fort»tM  euprMiam 
Bdt  tliniilftre.       «        «        *       * 

AdiQirable  he  Is,  no  doubt,  as  secretary 
to  the  Gienmgre  parochiiU  meetiug^^ 


capittil  at  nn  effusion  against  bibltcaK 
parsou'i,  and  absentees — nwy,  we  do 
not  doubt,  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  art  *»f  slunderiujr  his  better*  ; — but 
had  a  friendly  critic  been  near  him 
when  be  penned  some  of  the  diatribes 
of  (hese  volumes,  we  suspect  he  would 
biive  whi*p^red  I  hat  however  admirable 
tbe^eqnubHvaliansin  their  proper  place 
— however  liseftd  in  tlie  precursor  so- 
ciety— however  valuable  to  an  u spirant, 
not  tor  (he  business  but  the  places  of 
his  profession — the  manner  in  which 
he  had  exercised  them  here  was  not 
exactly  a[ipropriatc  to  the  character 
of  his  book. 

Of  the  story  or  the  plot  it  is  very 
ditiicuU  to  convey  an  idea,  for  tliere 
i:s  very  little  that  is  connected  of  ciiher. 
John  Rourke  is  in  love  with  Kitty 
Kelly  and  Kitty  Kelly  with  John 
Ri>urke»  R<jujid  their  passions  the 
interest  of  the  story  imghi  to  revolve  j 
bill  uU  we  can  say  ot  them  is,  that 
Kitty's  father  is  threatened  with  cjcct- 
nient  by  Mr.  Ca*h,  tla*  tyraiiuical  a^^ent 
of  the  absentee  Lord  Litileheart,  and 
that  John  borrows  money  to  pay  the 
rent,  having  found  his  sweetheart  crying 
in  the  garden  by  moonlight — that  Kitty 
is  abducted  by  a  gang  of  \Vhiteb*»ys 
to  be  married  to  a  little  tailor,  and 
restored  by  her  abductors,  through 
the  intervention  of  John  Dunne,  a 
wild  and  savage  onllaiv — that  while 
John  is  absent  to  see  the  Mar(|ui» 
of  Anglesey  depart,  she  falls  very  ill  of 
a  fever»  from  which  she  recovers — and 
tbat,  hisdy  the  lovers  are  married — this 
13  really  all  that  we  can  Hnd  of  the 
history  of  the  lovers  in  the  book. 

There  is  more  of  interest  in  ihe 
history  of  Dunne,  however  improbable 
and  wild*  The  cruelty  of  Cash  in 
ejecting  his  aged  parent  makes  him 
attempt  to  murder  the  agent,  from 
which  he  is  prevented  by  the  almost 
miraculous  interposition  of  his  priest. 
Ho  is  seduced,  by  tJie  little  tailor 
already  referred  to,  to  become  a  member 
of  a  secret  society,  and  is,  of  course, 
engaged  in  many  lowless  deeds*  The 
most  singular  pitrt  of  his  history,  how- 
ever, is,  that  ho  is  most  romantically 
attached  to  a  maniac  girl  {f  f)  e<illea 
poor  Mary,  who  runs  about  the  country 
singing,  in  her  madness,  the  most  senti- 
mental snatches  of  extempore  songs* 
Between  him  and  this  maniac  girt^ 
how  or  when  she  lost  her  scutes  does 
not  appear — the  most  fervent  uUach- 
ment  prevails — with  her  he  attempts 
to  forsake  his  wild  mode  of  life,  and 
escape  to  Ameficai  but  whea  actually 
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within  M^iit  of  the  American  shore,  a 
vioIf?nt  tempest  swe(*j)8  the  vessel  back 
to  Cork  harbour.  The  fujfiiives  return 
to  Gleiimore,  and  conct^al  themselves 
in  u  cave — Dunne  meets  the  tailor, 
and,  suspecting  him  of  treachery,  brings 
liim  to  the  place  of  his  concealment, 
when  the  tailor  shoots  poor  Mar}',  and 
Dunne  dashes  out  the  tailor's  brains 
against  the  wall — he  then  discovers  in 
the  traitors  pocket  the  credentials  of  an 
Orangeman  (f  f) — takes  up  his  carbine 
and  rushes  wildly  out — falls  in  with 
Cash  and  a  party  of  mounted  police — 
fires  his  carbine  at  Cash — misses  him, 
and  then  charges  furiously  the  entire 
party,  whom  he  very  nearly  puts  to 
the  rout  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
carbine,  but  unfortunately  falling,  his 
mounted  antagonists  trample  on  him 
with  their  horses,  and  thus  secure  him. 
He  is  indicted  for  waylaying — pleads 
guilty,  and  perseveres  in  his  p/ea,  which, 
one  would  have  thought,  might  have 
dispensed  with  a  trial,  but  the  judge 
impannels  ajnri/y  he  is  tried^  found  guilty, 
and  executed. 

We  have  abstracted  with  care  all 
that  we  can  find  of  story  amid  the 
mass  of  fiery  politics  which  smother 
it.  This  little  appears,  indeed,  in  our 
abstract,  in  a  connected  and  intelligible 
form,  which  few  of  our  readers  would 
probably  have  patience  to  extract  for 
themselves  from  the  mass  of  rubbish 
by  which  it  is  obscured.  It  will,  at 
least,  enable  them  to  understand  our 
extracts. 

Other  characters  there  are  intro- 
duced into  the  book,  but  without  any 
apparent  connexion  with  what  we  have 
described  as  the  chief  personage  of  the 
book.  There  is  Parson  Cantall  in- 
troduced, apparently  for  no  reason  but 
to  describe  a  Church  of  Ireland  cler^ry- 
man  as  a  tyrant  and  depraved — for  he 
discharges  no  one  office  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  talc — 
S(]uire  Pigott,  an  honest,  ignorant,  old 
hunting  gentleman,  of  high  Protestant 
politics,  who  probably  is  introduced  to 
soften  the  picture,  by  showing  that  the 
writer  can  admit  some  Protestants  not 

to  he  knaves  because  they  arc  fools 

Miss  Pigott,  a  biblical  young  lady,  who 
finds  out  Parson  Cantall  to  be  u  hypo- 
crite, and  paitly  from  this  reason,  and 
partly  in  compliment  to  licr  lover,  Mr. 
Prineli,  turns  liberal,  attends  agitation 
meetings  in  chapels,  and  allows  herself 
lo  l)e  sprinkled  with  holy  water — this 
same  Mr.  Krench  himself,  of  whom  we 
^'ave  already  made  honourable  meniion 
he  priest  of  the  parish,  of  course  the 


very  model  of  a  Christian  minister, 
whose  drink,  at  station  dinners,  was  A 

TUMHLER    OF    TOAST    AND    WATER  !  !— 

with  one  or  two  association  church- 
wardens, secretaries,  and  such  like. 

Theie  i?,  indeed,  one  of  these  cha- 
racters w  ho  is  entitled  to  the  distinction 
o\  a  special  notice.  In  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  book  we  are  introduced 
to  the  secretary  of  a  parish  meeting, 
whose  name  is  never  mentioned,  but 
who,  throughout,  is  familiarly  desig- 
nated by  the  endearing  appellation  of 
"  the  Sec'  We  are  told  that,in  January, 
16:28,  he  was  "a  popular  young  fa- 
vourite of  the  parish,  an  embryo  barris' 
ier  ;**  a!id  it  is  quite  clear  throughout 
that  this  embryo  barrister,  who  made 
radical  speeches  in  1828,  is  no  other 
than  the  self-same  member  of  the 
Irish  bar  who  writes  radical  novels  in 
ISSU.  Our  readers  will  derive  some 
additional  amusement  from  this  comical 
book,  by  bearing  in  mind  the  identity 
of  the  author. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  novel  is 
one  of  the  simultaneous  meetings  held 
on  that  " great  day  fir  ould  Ireland* 
the  21st  of  January,  1828.  It  was  the 
Sabbath-day:  the  business  is  com- 
menced by  the  celebration  of  mass— 
and  here  we  are  treated  to  some  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  transubstantiation-^ 
then  follows  the  meeting,  and  the  great 
speech  of  "  the  Sec, ;"  and  the  evening 
is  wound  up  by  a  noisy  carousal  at  the 
public-house  ;  or,  as  our  author  ele- 
gantly designates  it,  a  **  Sunday  night's 
political  soiree  at  the  Sheaf  of  Wheat** 
— the  chapters  that  record  this  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  being  crammed 
full  of  laudations  of  the  deep  and  de- 
voted piety  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
from  the  mass  in  the  morning  to  the 
last  cup  that  was  quaffed  by  the  stag- 
gering patriot  at  night. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  the 
worthy  author's  speech,  which  he  takes 
care  to  tell  us  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  immensely  applauded  :— 

**  The  Bocretary  then  succinctly  ex- 
plained to  the  meeting,  the  couutrj's 
present  political  position,  and  the  views 
of  their  lenders  in  the  associatioii — his- 
torically detailed  the  enactments  of  the 
pfMial  code,  skilfully  and  emphatically 
dw(*lt  upon  the  ferocious  and  crafty 
suirit,  that  dictated  its  original  object  of 
externriination,  and  still  upheld  its  rem- 
nant of  injustice  and  cruelly;  andaroubed, 
by  the  recital,  the  natural  ardour  of  the 
peaitHutry,  into  glowing  and  oftentimes 
fierce  indignation. 
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(*  He  next  ptiinted  out  thd  tl'i^orent 
modes  of  ro^^L'iiii3g  tln'mselvt!'*  from  op- 
priaiisiui);  illu!>tnaed  by  npt  rt^n^ouiitg  tlio 
uff  tj,  the  socinl  t^lrent'^th,  and  altr.iclioris 
GonnffCted  with  ficiiL-enbk  nnd  kgilimHte 
•Irug^les;  forcibly  rxpatmled  on  tlie 
horrors  oif  chU  wwr,  the  imprnclicftbilily 
t»  well  lis  criine  of  bucIi  mnd  oulbroaW* 
ai  the  lute  rebellion,  and  udded^  to  their 
venerated  priest's  pa&tornl  iiijuiirtions 
Againfit  illegal  locieties,  Boni«3  practicid 
in^titncef  of  the  had  \rorking  o!  such 
ijBtfms-,  until  with  perfect  ease  he 
brought  their  mindii  to  diainctl^  compre- 
lie  ad,  und  zeiiluusily  prefer,  the  moral 
warfare  udopted  nnd  inculcsited  by  O'Cou- 
nell  mul  l\w  Catholic  A&soc  ijilion»  to  nil 
other  methods  of  redress.  The  secretary 
was  too  practicai  an  oraitir,  to  neglect 
thi»  moment  of  fervour,  to  introduce  to 
notice  the  Catholic  rent,  which  be  truly 
described  *  a*  the  armour  of  thtir  potitkal 
MuccfSH^  the  (tyit  of  dfjhncet  and  the  iance 
iff  attack  ;*  aud  connpiimenUn^  tbeuii  on 
their  former  instHoces  of  pHtriotUm  in  n 
pecuniary  re3f3ect,co»jured  tbem  on  every 
•uch  oeeti&iou  to  [ireserve  the  chnnicler 
they  had  gnined.  He  next  referred  to 
their  own  meeting  on  that  dny,  us  but 
ona  of  the  mnny  similar  HB&eDib]ai;,''i'S»  lield 
V  at  the  ftftme  iti^ftunt  throucfhout  Irebod  ; 
grutitied  their  self-complacenry*  by  bhow- 
iii|/  to  them,  how  powerful  tven  I  hey, 
thougli  but  a  pad^h,  were  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  syccesa,  and  impressed  the  coa- 
»e()iience  upon  their  mindst  that*  *  if  such, 
Weru  the  ciuse  with  their  poor  selves,  how 
omnipotent  must  not  Ireland  prove,  when 
every  aueh  divisiofi  of  her  lovely  soil,  was 
the  s^'ene  of  similar  exertions** 

*V  The  speech  struck  the  stranger  at 
I  exceUctit  in  hentimentf  *ki!/ul  in  its  dispo* 
sit  ion  of  argument Jif  and  practicai  in  ap^ 
pUctition  i  but  the  n^sponscs  oi  the  p<ia- 
iautry  to  tt,  the  loud  itnd  sprnt'Stirriug 
cheer  at  the  mention  of  their  coruiujf 
I  freedom;  the  shrewd  replies  to  the 
ipeaker*8  wiiming  ngnintt  the  conse- 
quences  lo  thema^elves  of  ioaurrectien 
and  riot ;  und  the  vi^'orous  su«ceptibiUty 
of  moral  impres»ioa&,  when  social  disorder 
WHS  denounced  on  higher  grounds  than 
self- expediency ;  hut,  above  all  the  frc* 
qnent  anticipMitior*  of  their  young  favou- 
rite's mciioing,  expressed  in  their  own 
Ternaculnr  eloquence,  pleased  and  iur> 
prised  him  still  more." 

I  What  will  our  English  readerf  say  to 
thtfi  gt'uuine  specimen  of  in*ili  eJo- 
quence  ?  Only  think  of  the  Catholic 
It'iil — *'the  armour  of  poliiical  succi-'ss, 
the  leg  is  uf  defcfttcc,  and  the  1.4iice  uf 
•ttack/'  The  pockets  of  the  good 
|NfOplc  of  G lei)  more  uiuit  h;ivti  bccu 


ti^'lil  buttoned*  indeed,  if  rhey  were  not 
oppticfl  to  stich  an  a]  i peal. 

The  lir,<l  80  jikiges  of  ihp  hook  are 
orciipifd  by  the  account  of  the  meet- 
ing and  tlie  soircf — from  ihese,  haw- 
ever,  we  must  make  room  for  one  or 
two  characters. 

With  the  description  of  the  old 
priest  wc*  do  not  nmcli  qriarre!,  always 
excepting  thsit  mo^t  Hboininiiljltr  blun- 
der of  hts  drinking  "toast  and  water" 
at  ft  ftation  dinner.  Shade  of  Father 
Piont !  toast  und  WkitiT  drunk  hy  a 
priest  at  a  stution  dinner.  **  Educated  In 
France^  we  are  told  his  manners  were 
of  a  more  polished  order  than  those  of 
the  generality  of  the  priesthood  who 
have  been  iiistructedand  ordained  in  the 
til  en  infant  domestic  establishments  of 
Maynooth  and  Cur  low.  No  won  tier 
the  poor  people  felt  the  contract,  as- 
fcured  that,  ''when  he  goe?^  we  never 
vAil  have  hit  itke  again.*'  Jneauiious 
Diid  involujitary  Icsti monies  like  these 
are  to  be  fonnd  oceaBionatiy  scuitered 
through  these  volumes*  The  ^rrouod- 
work  of  reality  appears  aometimei 
through  tlie  helions  which  are  built 
upon  It. 

It  was  scarcely  fair,  however,  in  our 
nut  I  lor  to  revive  and  put  in  print  tlie 
scantlal — we  trust  the  untrue  one — 
notwithstanding  hisassifver^tiun  thnt^Mt 
was  no  Action,  but  as  true  as  Holy 
Writ" — of  the  good  old  priest — ^ahout 
a  beau  It  lid  voung  lady  who  fell  in  love 
with  Itim  in  France,  and  tbllowed  him 
to  Irebitd,  T!te  sei|»iel  of  ihc  slurj 
Is  still  mote  scandalous. 

**•  But  what  happened  the  young  lady/ 
would  tnqmre  the  young  voices^ 

*•  *  Iliji  revt'rencs  hitttHel/'  yave  her  up 

to  Bishop  O'Kerffe,  and  he sent  her 

home  lo  her  oivn  people.' 

'* »  Fakes  an  I  believe  it  wasn't  for 
nothing  he  gave  her  up  :  onfy  he  did  *0t 
he'd  nevrr  tte  made  parish  prieat  wilhnut 
ever  beititj  cvrate  ai  atlt  and  that  of  a  fine 
parish  tike  this,'' 

Such  were  ihe  stories  our  author 
Bentimentiilly  assures  us  which  were 
the  eonnuon  talk  uf  station  diniieTS,  ia 
his  early  days. 

**  Oflt^n  in  our  hoyhuini^  at  a  ktation 
dinner^  have  we  heard  such  remarks  as 
the  above  on  the  beloved  old  priest,  and 
generally  were  I  hey  concluded  by  an  utd- 
versal  cull  fi*r  a  bumper  to  old  and  young* 
urnongfet  which  hitler  we  ritme  in  (or  our 
share,  to  drink  long  life  and  »uecess  to  his 
reveri;oQ«y  nnd  a  happy  deatii  whvu  it 
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came  ;  and  never  was  there  a  plass  but 
Avas  roli^iously  drained  to  the  hottom  in 
prorif  of  his  flm-k'a  love  of  the  liquor  de- 
dicated to  buch  honest  service." 

John  GlLMinon  is  anothnr  character 
to  whom  we  mii^t  introduce  our 
tomI*  rs.  We  are  favoured  with  his 
views  both  of  foreiirn  and  domestic 
p(dicy  :  in  the  f«>rei;fn  department,  be- 
ginniiii;  with  Turkey  and  ending  with 
America: — 

"  Ho  was  (for  instance)  no  friend  to 
the  Turks,"  (a  formidable  announcement 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,)  **as  a  family  in 
the  European  system,  and  would,  indeed, 
live  and  die  a  sincere  hater  of  the  unbe- 
lievers, but  that  he  strongly  suspected  the 
Russians  were plottini; against  them;  and 
he  could  not  in  his  conscience  well  hate 
any  people  *  that  the  brutes  who  butchered 
the  brave  Pules,  and  weren't  men  at  all, 
but  worse  than  Turks,  Jews,  or  Atheists, 
were  scheming  against.* 

"  As  to  Buonaparte,  he  had  almost 
become  his  political  idol,  *  in  reirard,*  as 
John  himself  expressed  it,  *  that  he  raised 
the  price  of  the  poor  man*s  grain,  and 
gave  the  Irish  farmers  the  first  merry 
life — though  a  short  one — they  ever  had 
(<  thanks  for  their  same  misfortunes,*  he 
said,  '  to  the  Danes  and  English,*)  since 
the  days  of  their  own  good  ould  King, 
I3rien  Boru.* 

"  But  then,  though  he  was  glad  Boney 
wiped  his  feet  on  the  kings  of  Europe, 
he  confessed  he  could  not  expect  luck, 
and  have  imprisoned  the  Pope ;  and  ge- 
nerally concluded  his  remarks  on  this 
historic  personage,  by  instancing  his  run- 
away from  Mo^ow,  his  captivity  in 
Elba,  and  harsh  exile  and  death  in  St. 
Helena,  as  *  the  just  judgment  of  Heaven 
for  his  impious  conduct  to  the  head  of  the 
true  church.' 

"  For  the  French  people,  though  a 
great  nation  in  the  map  of  European 
policy,  John  Glennon  entertained  no 
affection,  because,  as  he  saiii,  *  they  were 
all  for  fla>h,  and  seriously  fond  of  nothing 
— not  having  any  grali  lor  even  the  ould 
faith — and  in  their  bloody  rows  and  revo- 
lutions making  gods  and  goddesses  of 
thiMnselves  and  their  notions;*  and  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  assuring  all  his 
gos>iping  acquaintance,  that  *  it  was  Al- 
miL'hty  Providence  itself,  that,  in  the 
Athintic  storms,  twice  prevented  their 
8uccos>ful  landini;  in  Ireland ;  and  that, 
much  as  he  hated  English  oppresxors,  \\e 
felt  that  it  was  better  for  their  country 
to  l>oar  with  *  the  devil  they  knew,  than 
the  devil  they  did  not  know,* " 

His  opinion  of  the  Spaniards  may, 


purhaps,  be  an  object  of  interest  to  our 

leaders : — 

"Of  the  Spaniards  Jolin  Glennon 
used  frequently  remark,  they  were  a  very 
stedfa«t  people,  and  near  akin  to  the  Irish  s 
and,  though  he  confessed  they  had  many 
failin^fs,  being  very  jealous,  and  thinking 
nothing  (hy  all  accounts)  of  stabbing  a 
man  with  a  short  knife,**  (we  trust  their 
Irish  kindred  does  not  consist  in  this) 
*<  he  yet  liked  them  better  than  most  other 
nations — but,  above  all  in  Europe,  he 
reverenced  the  Poles,  and  used  frequently 
suffer  a  species  of  pleasing  melancholy  in 
comparing  the  calamities  endured,  and 
sacrifices  cheerfully  borne,  by  the  Polish 
and  Irish  people  for  their  country  and 
religion. 

«  Of  late  years,  indeed,  John  bad  be- 
come a  motft  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
American  policy,  having  a  great  many 
blood-relations  settled  in  its  broad  realms 
now,  and  doing  well  too;  and  from  whom 
he  frequently  received  long  letters  in 
praise  of  the  country  and  the  people ;  and 
being  thus  somewhat  dashed  in  hu  opi- 
nion *  of  the  best  of  the  ould  Europ<»n 
systems,  even  in  the  real  Christian  times, 
before  the  plundering  reformation,*  as  he 
said;  always  in  his  discourses  reveren- 
tially surmised  *  that  the  God  of  justice, 
foreseeing  man's  iniquity,  had  directly 
caused  a  discovery  through  one  Americas 
Vespuiius,  and  the  great  navigator, 
Christopher  ColumGus,  of  that  truly  new 
world;  because  that,  when  the  people 
were  not  allowed  to  live  innocently,  after 
their  own  ancient  ways,  in  their  own 
native  countries,  they  might  there  have  a 
place  to  flee  to,  to  be  quiet  and  content 
among  themselves;  and  adore  their  Re- 
deemer according  to  the  manner  they 
sincerely  believed  to  be  right.*  ** 

John  Glennon,  we  ought  to  have 
said,  was  parish  churchwarden  for  the 
association — a  kind  of  patriarch  of  se- 
dition in  his  parish,  and  an  oracle 
among  his  brother  peasdnta.  Where 
he  picked  uj)  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
politics  wo  arc  not  told. 

«  But  it  was  in  domestic  politict  Glen- 
non especially  shone.  With  the  many 
revolts,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II  to 
the  rebellion,  he  was  intimately  conver- 
sant, and  could  accurately  depict,  from 
either  historic  knowledge  of  the  past,  or 
self-experience  of  ninety-eight  (for  he  was 
out  in  that  year),  the  most  prominent 
characters  of  the  opposing  parties  in  each 
intestine  strife.  He,  indeed,  generally 
commenced  his  historic  lore  with  the 
Irish  religious  feuds  of  the  Eliiabethna 
age;  andpatntin^  Shane  &JN§aia»iM» 
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Ci^iotDffhMMcs  a§  the  fir»t  and  chit/  miVi- 
ttini  heroes  of  the  faith  i  eloquently  varrief I 
on  ike  narrative  ofxettarittn  di>tsenHUM  to 
the  Per^  day  hf  chtmccd  r>  he  disaiurifing 
on,  Curry**  His. lory  of  the  Civil  Whi«, 
and  Mmtlitr  rt.»corJs^  were*  iu  fiictt  as  In- 
miliar  to  his  mind,  m  was  llie  LilAiij  of 

Under  tlib  head  of  dom«istic  polittcs, 
he,  however,  mnrkedly  confined  hb  dis- 
cu$»ion^  to  frcfand  alone  ;  freqiiontly  re- 
ir.arkitijf  *  that  Ha  up  lo  thni  year,  1828, 
we  had  never  received  nny  good,  hut 
intich  of  injury,  frutn  England  j  lie  was 
boiuifl  iD  ioosrieuce  to  coniider  it  as  an 
enemy's  country/  Otennon  accordingly 
took  Utilo  notice  of  even  his  own  dear 
Irelntid'i  history,  from  the  pariod  of  tho 
union ;  and  should  allusion  he  made  iq 
hit  (iretence  to  the  many  hrlUhiDt  achieve- 
inents  of  her  soldiers,  during  the  late 
continental  wiirs*  it  was  lotlantly  evident 
lo  any  ohaervi?!,  that  r  deeply  sealed  di8<> 
like  to  the  dominnnt  country  had  long 
Uk«n  postf  SiTon  of  his  breast.  During 
Ihesep  aud  like  eulogies  on  bis  country- 
men»  he  was  either  cold  aud  uuubited*  or 
often  con  tern  ptuotiily  remjirked,  that 
*  such  feats  were  not  cause  for  pride,  but 
regret  t*  thfit  he  i?rUved  to  say,  *  the  noble 
Wolf-doff  of  Ireland  was  hutnctin^^  jacknll 
to  the  lion  of  England,  huatin|r  dowu 
prey  for  an  insatiate  beast,  that  returned 
gruwls  instead  of  thanks,  and  distrust  la- 
•tead  of  g^nitilude.         ,        •        .        ♦ 

**  IJe  could  Jn  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
dUtinpui-*h  the  moat  ancient  church  of 
Pruti'Btanlism  from  Ihe  ecclesiastical 
l»iiildingv  of  <  the  ould  fnith  ;'  give  the 
Tetptctlve  dates  of  the  funtidatiua,  and 
•the  founder**  names  ;  or  even  discern  •  the 

ry  points^*  where,  as  he  said,  *  Vcne- 
'rabie  Cat  ho  lie  cHthedrals  and  charitable 
moansterles,  were  impiously  patched  and 
diirned  with  the  decaying  stone  and  mor- 
iiir  of  heresy/  Glennon  was  also  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  local  tradi- 
tions of  numerous  counties;  could  show 
the  very  houndary  *  where,  for  centuries, 
lh«  En^lith  la  II  gunge  com  hi  never  get 
«CfoM  into  the  county  of  Kjlkenny  ;*  the 
T«ry  field*  wherein  the  Etiftlish  of  tha 
pale,  and  the  Iri*h  fontrht;  the  streiiras 
in  which  the  muUitude  on  both  sides 
commingled  their  blood,  and  those  reli- 
I  iciously  preserved   tootsteiis  of  the  roost 

brave  oppo!»ing^  chiefsi  which,  in  p^sl 
times,  were  vig:nroiis1y  tmpceased  on  the 

i green  sward  in  the  nervous  grtpe  of  vic- 
tory or  death. 
■*  He  also  kRtm  iht  mMrings  ofsomM  of 
4ke  luMi  eofiJUeni$d  tatiiUs  in  Ireland,  and 
used  frequenrly  brmsl  that,  'nfti^r  all  the 
iChaoges  and  cfianoe*  of  time,  John  Glen- 
-Aon  could,  if  be  Uk«dt  Uy  his  hand  on 
4hr«o  or  four  cooacrc  holders,  that  owntd 


fine  broad  lands,  according"  to  Iho  just 
laws  of  df^'ent,  but  that  he  thout'ht  it 
hotter  not  to  torn  the  poor  crewtures* 
head^T  hy  giving  them  an  insight  to  their 
rights,'  •* 

Perhaps  upon  the  whole,  thi«  pic- 
ture of  John  Glenrjoii  is  not  over- 
charged. If  Jt>bn  Glt'nnrm  be  still 
ative — with  till  bis  sympuihles  for  the 
assassin  Spaniards — his  intense  hittred 
of  England's  glory  and  greatness — his 
fleteslullon  ^\  the  heretic  ston«;  an4 
mortar,  suerUogioit^ly  added  to  the  aa« 
cient  shrioes — hisadniiralion  of  Shane 
O'Nial  and  his  Gallowg lasses,  whieh 
struggles  be  Beei  still  eontinuedj  the 
fame  contest  still  eiktlng  % — 

*  Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sb'e  to  son,* 

ami  last,  nwt  least,  his  knowledge  of  the 
mearini^A  of  the  confisctited  catiues — 
we  dooUt  not  that  he  has  proved  n  inost 
valuable  master  of  the  Gleumore  na- 
tional scbooh 

It  may  not,  perhap^^  be  umiss  to 
pause  ond  ubserve  that  John  Glenn  on 
is  the  impersonation  {jf  the  views  and 
objects  of  the  gre^t  mass  of  the  Popish 
population  of  [reland,  drawn  b^  one  of 
ih^mstlvvs.  The  %vriter  of  this  sketch 
is  Qo  Orange  calumniator  of  his  coun* 
try :  he  evidently  has  never  been 
spoiled  by  association  with  either  the 
ariatccracy  or  the  gentry  of  the  couu* 
try.  Educiited  amid  station  dinners*— 
the  secretary  to  one  of  the  aimultaoeoui 
meetings,  and  pushed  forward  by  dint 
of  the  fame  whieh  he  acquireil  as  an 
ag^itatiun  orator,  like  many  others  of 
his  class*  to  the  profession  of  tlic  bar — 
the  encriiy  of  every  thing  Protestant, 
aod  the  adulator  of  Mr.  OXonnell  r 
this  is  the  man  who  draws  this  sketch 
of  the  poetry  of  his  cause — of  the 
wrongs  whieh  the  people  feel.  What 
we  a^k  seriously  is  to  remove  this 
wrong,  but  the  restoration  to  Popery 
of  all  that  has  been  tcikeu  from  her? 
the  re-efitablishment  of  that  church  in 
her  ancient  power — the  returning-  of 
their  "rights"  to  the  ju^t  cKiimantB, 
We  say  not  that  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
vest such  an  attempt  with  much  both 
of  poetry  and  interest^ — we  can  well 
understand,  and  readily  forgive  the 
iHusions  which  have  made  it  the  dream 
of  the  peasjini's  ambition  ;  but  let  it 
be  remembered  when  we  hear  of  the 
peoples  en  thus'uum  in  thecau$e  of  old 
1  rein  lid  what  that  cause  really  is, 

Hut  it  is  time  for  us  to  deal  with 
so 01  e  of  the  odd  carlcaturei  which  are 
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instant  a  lease  fell,  the  tenant  is  turned 
adrift ;  no  mater  how  rich,  how  improv- 
ing, how  regular  in  his  payment — out 
ho  goes.  The  police  uud  the  ag^eiit 
drive  every  tenant  from  his  holding, 
and  pull  down  every  house  :  the  pic- 
ture would  be  nothinp:  without  this. 
One  man  asks  in  vain  for  half  an  hour 
for  his  father  to  die  ;  another  the  same 
time,  for  his  wife  to  bring  forth  a  son, 
but  in  vain — out  they  must  go,  across 
the  mcaring  ditches  ;  and  while  the 
agent  and  the  police  pull  down  their 
houses,  tiie  old  man  dies  in  the  ditch, 
and  the  young  wom-iii  is  delivered  in 
the  road,  while  the  crowd  amuse  them- 
selves pelting  the  agent  with  stones. 

Now,  all  this  is  very  piteous ;  it 
fully  justifies  the  eloquent  pathos  in 
which  our  author  deplores  the  removal 
of  goats*  kids  and  pigs  from  the  place 
that  knew  them,  but  never  would  know 
them  any  more  for  ever  ;  but  surely, 
there  is  no  crcuturc  living,  except  he 
deserves  to  be  classed  with  these  most 
pathetic  animals,  who  will  believe  it 
true.  Power  is  abused  in  Ireland  as 
elsewhere,  and  we  can  assure  our  au- 
thor, we  would  enjoy  as  heartily  as 
any  one,  a  real  and  natural  exposure 
of  the  oppressions  to  which  our  pea- 
santry are,  in  too  many  instances,  sub- 
ject, no  matter  from  what  quarter  they 
proceed  ;  but  cruelties  are  never  perpe- 
trated without  an  object,  and  when  we 
hear  of  Mr.  Cash  setting  out  (m  a  mis- 
sion, for  which  no  better  motive  is  as- 
signed, than  merely  to  keep  up  an  agi- 
tator*s  beau  ideal  of  a  Protestant  agent, 
by  pulling  down  houses,  and  ejeciiug 
on  the  road,  men  in  death,  and  women 
in  travail,  no  sympathies  are  stirred 
within  us  but  those  of  laughter. 

But  in  justice  to  "  the  eloquent  sec,** 
we  must  quote  the  beautiful  pathos  of 
the  pigs  :— . 


presented  to  us  as  delineations  of  the 
Slate  of  Ireland.  Lord  Littlcheart,  the 
absentee  landlord,  is  a  desperate  profli- 
gate ;  and  accordiiigly  his  agent,  Mr. 
(.'ash,  by  way  of  pleasing  hiui,  acts  the 
hy|)()criie,  by  professing  to  oe  a  strict 
reli^'ionist,  a  biblical,  and  an  evangeli- 
cal ! !  and  the  profligate  landlord  pre- 
sents a  Mr.  Cantall,  also  a  hy|)ocrite 
of  the  same  class,  to  the  living!! 

We  need  not  say  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  Irish  society  what  utter 
iynoranee  is  here  exhibited  even  of  the 
follit'S  and  wcakncsj^es  of  the  classes  he 
professes  to  satirize.  What  will  our 
Ti'aders  say  to  the  following  letters,  at- 
tributed to  Lord  Litileheart  ? — 

*'  To  take  the  incumbents  charncter 
from  the  pHtroii's  pen,  as  in  the  letter 
written,  on  that  occasion,  to  the  bi>hop, 
he  delineated  it — *  Mr.  Cantall  would, 
he  was  confident,  meet  his  lordship's  ap- 
proval, ns  from  Mr.  Cash's  and  other  re- 
bpectalile  gentlemen's  reports  of  him,  he 
would  prove  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the 
Papists  of  that  disaffected  parish.* 

*(  The  siime  post  which  brought  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  CantHll,  had  also  con- 
veyed Hu  authority  to  Mr.  Cash  to  give 
that  donation  to  the  Kildare-street  school, 
about  which  he  had  written  to  him,  <  as 
lie  was  glad  to  learn  from  his  letter,  and 
other  sources  of  credit,  that  it  was  ex- 
pected such  institutions  would  greatly 
alienate  the  growing  generation  from  the 
Romish  priests,  which  result,  he  was  sure, 
wuuid  be  highly  favourable  to  the  plea- 
sures and  power  of  the  gentry  of  the 
country.'  " 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  seriously 
with  the  writer,  who  is  so  ludicrously 
i;;norant  of  human  nature  as  to  suppose 
thatTsuch  letters  could  pass  under  such 
cirenmsiances,  even  supposing  the 
writers  and  receivers  to  be  all  that  he 
describes  them. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  forget  to 
add  that  tiiehorse-raeing.and  gambling, 
and  profligate  absentee  was  mneh  more 
likely  to  be  an  emancipationist  and  a 
liheiul,  than  a  biblical.  Such  is  the 
term  applied  in  these  volumes  to  those 
who  attempt  to  diffuse  the  Word  of 
(iod,  anioni;  the  people. 

Mr.  Cash,  the  agent,  is  represented 
as  watching  every  opportunity  to  eject 
tenants  Irom  the  estate — not  because 
he  wishes  to  put  others  in  their  place, 
but  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  dispos- 
sessing them.  To  judge  by  the  ac- 
C(»nnts  before  us,  the  agent  must  have 
hated  the  hight  of  a  human  being,  or  u 
•mau  habitation  on  the  estate.     The 


'*  Soon,  and  the  richest  among  'them 
would  have  no  cow,  nor  would  the  goat 
stand  on  the  poor  man's  floor  to  be  milk- 
ed, while  the  children  playfully  plucked 
her  beard,  and  she,  pretending  to  born 
their  laughing,  well-known  faces,  gam- 
bolled with  them.  Mo  more  would  the 
young  kid,  with  its  playful  frolics,  glad- 
den the  whole  family;  its  sport,  a  type  of 
the  joy  which  the  fountains  of  sweet 
milk,  that  came  with  its  being,  brought 
to  its  young  master  playmates.  No  longer 
would  even  the  pig,  « the  real  gentlemM 
of  the  house,'  run  home  grunting  for  hii 
share,  boldly  smell,  nnd  knock  about  the 
pots,  and  little  furniture,  or  earnestly 
pull  the  mistress  by  the  goim,  and  raiso 
its  snout,  in  angry  expostuhition,  for  hii 
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ri»1it»,  as  if  coDBCioua  *iwM  liimself  pnid 

^  up  the  hnnirini^  palot  ]ef5^eneli  tlie  arreara, 

and  ki^U  the  moi'  above  the  liuiids  of  nil.*' 

It  is  a  pity  otir  lawyer  lius  thrown 

[  Bway  so  much  eloquence  here.     This 

p:i8Sii;;c  wotilJ    mnke  his  firluiie  at   a 

Precursors*   fneetitigr,    or    arguing    an 

cjecluienl  before  the  liench. 

Perhaps,  X\ut  most  w musing  scene  in 
the  entire  book,  because  that  which 
most  displays  tht^  igiiurdUircof  the  wri- 
ter, is  a  iliniier-sccne  at  Squire  Pigolfs, 
Bt  wliich,  ill  the  preseuce  of  several 
officer*,  Mr*  Cantull  and  a  hriie 
party.  Mis*  Pigott,  the  Squire's  diiu^h- 
ter,  a  beautiful  and  aTulable  youngf  Indy, 
thoiij^rh  a  biblical,  takes  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  jmrty,  by  a  hm;tj  Irr- 
ture  to  Mr.  Cusb,  on  hi*  cruelly  in  the 
pj  pct  u  I  r  ri  t,  Th  t  s  rd  t  h  e  r  li  ist'  o  uerrts  t h  nt 
geutl4?inidii,  and  which  of  u*  would  ntit 
be  rather  diiscnneerted  by  a  tart  \vc^ 
ture  of  at  lewst  ten  minutes*  uninter- 
rupted dtir.ition»  from  our  hostess' 
drtu^'hrer,  at  a  dinner  table,  especially 
when  she  wiods  it  up  by  several  texts 
of  Fcriptnre  from  the  Jboitai/  Bible  J  f 
vhieh  conduct,  on  her  purtt  rxcitcs  the 
admir«ition  of  all  the  English  officers 
present*  Wo  are  ab*oltttely  tempted 
to  extriet  her  speeches;  they  will  jUus- 
traie  oor  author's  mjtion  of  society, 
which,  iifier  all,  he  can  scarcely  have 
picked  yp  at  the  elation  dinners  of  his 
boyhood,  A  youn^  lady  who  would, 
on  these  occasions,  «o  far  forget  her- 
ielf  as  to  imitate  Miss  Pigotr,  would, 
we  venture  to  say,  be  brought  to  her 
senses  very  ynceremrHiiousty.  We  are 
very  sure  there  woidd  be  more  genuine 
politeneif^s  than  th:it  shown  by  the  ami- 
able at)(j  elegant  Mr.  French  : — 

"  *  I  funr  I  cnnnot  rcmnin  a  fellow-tlis- 
ciple  of  yours,  Mr.  Cash,  if  you  continue 
so  unmprcirtd  in  your  arts  nnd  BentU 
ment»,*  lomewhut  ngitutedly  remarkei)  the 
hereloforB  Bilent,  but  atluutive  Mists  Pi- 
golL 

*««Oh!  sbnnie,  Fanny,  to  Le  so  dis- 
courteous and  sevi«r<s'  snys  her  mother, 
a«  the  iinwoTite^l  hlu»h  of  coofuaion  spread 
over  Mr.  Cm-^Ii's  fun  lures,  «t  (his  uncx- 
pecterl  attack  Irom  *uch  a  source, 

**  *  She  ftcems  to  hai*o  struck  more 
pointedly  than  others  could  ;  nt  least  the 
tilooH  hsi*  followed  the  wound ♦*  says  Fnin- 
cift  French,  encourai^a'd  hy  the  botrlness  of 
bis  rou^io*s  remsuks;  nnd,  inHleed,  >flad 
to  nvuil  liirnsi'lf  of  the  opportuidty  tucon* 
ttnue  the  mortiricutiofi  of  Mr.  Cwish* 

**  *  \  but  meant,  mamma,  thut  as  Mr. 
Cash  was  hibouriug  with  my»«lf  and 
others, — or,  in  truth,  with  Mr.  Can  tall, 


rather  directing  our  efforts  (o  rnnviTt  the 
pensuntry  from  their  errors  to  the  true 
d'H'tnne*  of  tlia  Scripture, — he  sh«utd 
abo  manifest,  hy  his  actA,  thr*  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  anrl  prove  liis  helii-f,  with  the 
Apostle  Mjtthtiw,  when  he  hi'aulifully 
teachesi,  '  L\lei«*ed  Mu:  tlio  merciful,  for 
they  s))all  obtain  mercy*'" 

''Tlkero  was  still  a  slight  flush  in  Mi*s 
Pi^'ott*s  face,  as  she  thus  spoke;  and  the 
tones  of  her  voice,  ns  thous/li  slie  Kti  tig- 
pled  LetU'eeii  a  sense  of  duly  and  nntural 
timidity,  tiemhlfd  in  t!ie  utterance.  The 
Enfiflish  officer  locked  somewhat  sur- 
prised, as  the  young  fair  one  quoted 
Scripture ;  »til]  could  not  bwl  admire  the 
enthui^insm  of  soul ,  which  the  lit- tip  coun- 
tenance \\v\A  disconcerted  features  of  the 
maiil  lully  revealed.  The  eyes  of  Mr, 
Cash  met  those  of  Mr.  Cantidh  and  an 
expression  of  painful  embarrassment  was 
evident  in  botJi. 

"  The  latter  then  turning  to  Miss  Pi- 
gott,  wiid,  *  Our  friend  did  not  mean,  ns 
you  have  interpreted,  iMiaa  Fanny, 
cruelly  to  the  poor,  a»  aclmg  of  them- 
selves, hut  in  their  character  of  agents,  in 
the  bandtji  of  malignant  and  designing  pcr- 
piih  men/ 

"*Such  is  too  nice  a  distinction  for  tha 
flpirit  of  ChristiHu  mercy,  euli-jhlened  hut 
by  our  finite  und^ersiandtngs,  for  me  to 
attend  to,  sir,'  said  Mim  Pigott;  *  1  ran- 
Dot  tell  whether  our  poor  fellow-creatures 
«re  ftijenls  in  the  hands  of  others,  or  not; 
but  I  ktiow  our  Saviour  has  inculcated 
charity  toalK  even  to  our  foes  ; — as  when, 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  to  the  HomanF| 
speaking  through  Pat^l,  he  simply  !iay§, 
*  If  thine  enemy  hunirer^  feed  him  ;  if  be 
thirst,  give  him  to  driuk/  '* 

"  *  You  would  not,  then,  turn  out  on 
the  road  those  poor  who  dissent  frum  you, 
in  religious  belief,  cou»in  ?'  said  Fraucia 
French, 

♦*  *  I  never  knew  any  one  who  could 
think  of  advnt-atihg  that  doctrine,  Mr. 
French,'  aiiid  Mr,  Cash,  mustering  up 
couraire  to  meet  the  perceived  onset  on 
himself;  <but  M\^  Pigott's  good  sense, 
and  moral  perception,  and  Scriptural 
knowledge,  also,  teach  her  to  know,  that 
you  should  *give  unto  CaEsar  the  thin^fi 
that  are  Cassar's  ;•  orj  to  apply  the  lent  to 
what  I  perceive,  Mr,  French,  you  labour 
to  di^rlose,^ — that  when  a  lease  expire*, 
'tis  only  rij^ht  thiit  the  ajjent  of  a  land- 
lord should  take  care  that  his  employer 
be  not  wroufjed  hy  n  Imd  tenantry/ 

♦*  *  He  should  certiiiaiy  see  thet  his 
employer  be  not  wTon«fed,*  said  Miss  Pi- 
pott ;  *  but  unh'M  thatiigeat  i%  to  become 
the  more  than  ofHcious  tool  of  his  land- 
lord's  vires  he  should  not  le  the  ambi« 
tious  inflictor  of  every  cruelty  towards 
tho  tentints,  that  the  law  and  other  cir 
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cumstances  enable  hiin  to  execute.  In 
my  opinidn,  if  a  man  of  moral  under- 
Ptandii)^',  miioli  moio  one  of  Scriptural 
love,  were  commandi'd  by  any  employer 
to  4'X('(ute  s»<h  vile  (UmmIs,  be  would  fling 
up  tlu'  situation  at  once,  as  directly  in- 
compatiiile  witli  tlie  preservation  of  com- 
mun  liumanity.' 

**  *  OI»  !  yes,  sir,'  uaid  Mi»8  Pigott ; 
<  and  as  tbe  people  became  enliglitened, 
and  we  recommended  ourselves  to  tbeir 
love,  by  charity  and  L'oodwill,  surely  tbere 
would  bo  more  bope  also  for  tbe  diffusion 
of  Scriptural  purity,  and  removal  of  su- 
perstitious error,  than  now,  when,  unfor- 
tunately, too  many  of  our  rank  arc  known 
but  to  tbe  poor  peasant  as  bitter  sectaries, 
or  oppressive  politicians.  But  JMr.Casb/ 
tbe  continued,  *  speaks  of  a  tenantry 
"wronginir  bis  employer.  I  would  ask 
him  in  sincerity  to  answer,  is  it  not  bis 
employer,  who,  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  tenants 
to  wbom  my  fatber  alluded,  tbat  ever  re- 
gardless of  tbe  duties  of  bis  station,  has 
deeply  injured  and  neglected  them?  And 
also  to  answer  tbis  second  question  ;  tbat 
tbougb  unfortunately  bis  employer  does 
not,  like  Lord  ileadley,  (of  wbose  virtues 
1  ba  ve  beard ),  encourage  him,  as  his  agent, 
to  similar  acts,  still  is  be  not  empowered 
to  manage  as  be  thinks  best,  his  young 
lordship's  estates,  and,  if  so,  ought  he 
not  to  use  the  discretion  entrusted  to 
him,  on  the  tide  of  mercy  ?' " 

<<  *  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  an- 
swering Miss  Pigott*s  questions,  if  I  did 
not  correctly  refer  them  to  your  misrepre- 
sentations, Mr.  French,'  sourly  answered 
Mr.  Cash. 

•* '  Be  not  deceived,  Mr.  Cash,  by  im- 
putint;  to  Francis  any  such  offence.  He 
is  incapable  of  injustice  to  you  or  any 
other.  He  did  certainly  request  of  me, 
to  intercede  with  you,  in  mercy  to  the 
wretched  poor  of  tbe  biirs-nde  ; — I  did 
so,  was  corifiilont  of  success  j  and  when 
I  failed,  do  now  acknowledge.  1  felt  most 
bitterly  disajipointed.  J  thought  you  im- 
bued with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and 
accordingly  wrote  to  you  in  the  language 
of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  inculcations 
which  should  ever  be  present  to  the  minds 
of  tbe  rich,  in  relation  to  tbe  poor,  but 
more  particularly  present  to  absentees,  iu 

respect  to  their   impoverished  tenants 

You  may  remember,  I  forewarned  you 
not  to  be  surprised  at  my  texts,  for  thai 
they  trrre  extractrd  frnm  the.  Dvuay  ver- 
tfion  of  the  Kiidure- Street  Society.  *  In 
this  present  time,  let  your  abundance 
supply  their  wants,  that  their  abundance 
also  nuiy  supply  your  wants,  tbat  tbere 
may  be  an  equality ;' — and  also,  in  tbe 
tender  sentiments  of  Matthew  ;  *  I  have 
:ompassion  on  the  multitude ;  I  will  not 


send  them  away  fasting,  lost  they  faint  on 
the  way.*  And,  as  in  my  last  scriptural 
conversation  with  you  and  Mr.  Cantall, 
I  beard  you  both  particularly  appreciate 
the  Kpistle  of  James,  I  extracted  the 
fourteenth  and  followin:;  verses,  which, 
like  the  mild  reasonings  of  angels,  softly 
appeal  to  all  (/bristians :  ■  What  shall  it 
profit  my  brethren,  if  n  man  say  he  hath 
faith,  and  hath  not  works;  shall  faith  be 
able  to  save  him?  And  if  a  brother  or 
sister  be  naked,  and  want  daily  food,  and 
one  of  yoQ  say  to  them.  Go  in  peace,  be 
you  warmed,  and  tilled,  yet  give  them 
not  these  things  that  are  necessary  fortbA 
body,  what  shall  it  profit?  Even  so, 
faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  it  dead  in  it- 
self.'» 

Wti  have  said  that  occasional  tetti- 
monies  to  truth  are  scattered  through 
these  volumes.  The  agitation  of  the 
emancipation  question  in  Glenmore  is 
speedily  followed  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Ilockite  or  Ribbon  system,  and 
here,  indeed,  for  the  first  time  in  these 
volumes,  we  must,  with  materials  which 
might,  in  other  hands,  have  been  work* 
ed  up  to  effect,  but  in  those  of  our  au- 
thor, are  altogether  thrown  away. 

The  abduction  of  Kitty  Kelly  is  the 
worst  managed  incident  in  the  book. 
Like  the  demolitions  of  Cash — indeed 
like  almost  all  the  actions  recorded  in 
these  volumes  it  is  introduced  without 
any  probable  motive  whatever.  The 
disguised  Orangeman,  the  tailor,  is  the 
instigator  ;  and  Dunne,  coming  among 
his  rockite  a«sociatcs.  manages  to  pro- 
cure her  release.  Yet,  through  the 
entire  account,  not  a  single  passion  is 
pourtrayed  upon  the  page  which  sug- 
gests a  motive  for  the  abiduction  or  her 
reU'asp.  While  nothing  can  be  more 
tame  and  unreal  than  the  account  of 
the  actual  carrying  away.  A  messnge 
that  tbe  curate  wanted  to  see  her 
brought  her  from  her  home  afler  dusk. 

«  She  had  now  advanced  more  than 
half-way  to  her  destination,  and  unerringly 
stepping  on  the  stones,  which  afforded  a 
dry  passage  across  the  ford,  stood  safely 
on  the  other  side  of  the  little  river.  The 
dwarfen  beech  which  overhung  the  s'ream, 
were  there  thickly  intermingled  with  some 
hazel  copsewood,  and  deep  brakes  of 
briars,  that  extended  several  yards  into 
the  field  she  had  now  entered.  Cau- 
tiously Kitty  proceeded  past  their  denser 
gloom,  and  had  just  attained  the  open 
space,  when  suddenly,  she  was  vio- 
lently seised  by  two  powerfully  athletic 
men.  A  piercing  scream  broke  fhmi 
her — the  image  of  Johnny  Rourk«»  with 
an  instant  bope  of  his    relief,   flasbed 
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to«s  her  mind*  and  for  the  cnoment  she 
lakly  struggled  with  her  savage  way- 
ycrs  ;  but  one  of  ihem,  placing  hia 
hands  upon  her  mouth,  soon  stifled  hur 
cries  for  help,  while  the  other  rudely 
and  tighlly  bound  a  Urge  coar.w  handker- 
chief acmss  her  eye&.  Terrified  with 
dreadj  Kitty,  were  she  even  iin|jrcvenlt*<K 
had  now  wholly  Josit  th<'  ptrwor  t(»  scream^, 
and  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth,  vrere 
it  not  that  the  rulHans  ht4d  ler  up  erect, 
whife  idey  the  more  securely  g-tgged  and 
bliiidfayed  tlicir  fear-stricken  unresisting 
victim.  Inseotibleii  she  wan  pbced  upon 
a  horse,  which  stood  bridled  ut  hand^  and 
one  of  her  a^sailaiits  actively  springing  (o 
its  on«iadd!ed  back^iwith  one  arm  encircled 
hei  form»  which*  placed  as  in  side-saddle 
portion,  he  tightly  held  unto  Kimselfj  and 
mnd  with  the  other  directing  the  vicioui 
garran  he  rode,  into  the  channel  of  the 
Riley's  Btreamp  furiously  gallojied  up  its 
■hallow  current  towards  the  ascent  of  the 
failU  Hi»  acconiplice  took  another  route  ; 
but,  before  long^  both  again  met  upon 
the  road  which  led  into  the  collieries 
—quickly  leaving  which,  however,  ihcy 
look  an  uneven  hilly  pathway  acro-is  the 
countryt  and  in  the  direction  of  tnouu" 
tain«  thai  had  often  before  afforded  refuge 
amid  their  solitudes  to  daring  marauders 
like  theoiselves. 


^^  **  If  even  the  unprepossessed  of  heart 
may  justly  be  imagined  $o  to  feel,  with 
how  much  more  of  alarm  and  agony  must 
not  Kitty  Kelly,  who,  from  her  early 
childhood,  had  confidently  placed  lier 
bopes  of  happiness  on  Johnny  Rourke, 
have  then  regarded  the  likelihood  of  such 
an  event.  And  so,  when  awakened  from 
insensiltitity  to  consciousnes;*,  a  ten&e  of 
almost  madness  and  despair  rushed  upon 
her   mind.     Tliey  had   traversed  a   Inrge 

I  range  of  niountain-ground,  before  Kitty 
recovered  from  the  stupor  into  which 
terror  had  thrown  her  ;  but  even  then  &bc 
hntw  not  in  what  locality  she  was^  fur 
the  blindfolding  handkerchief  was  still 
tightly  bound  across  her  eyes.  In  the 
faopfli  of  any  fate  rather  than  the  horrors 
anticipated,  she  attempted  to  3ing  herself 
from  off*  the  horse  ;  but  lie  power  of 
her  detainer  wa«  toovlgilant  and  vigorous  ; 
«nd»  pre$sed  back  again  upon  his  breast, 
r  the  unavailingtly  struggled  and  wailed  in 
I  hysterical  agony.  The  principal  s  accora- 
l|>lice  was  at  the  horse's  «ide  in  an  in&tant, 
Vto  assist  his  comr.ide  ;  and  poor  Kitty 
liflespalringly  perceived  that,  overpowered 
land  lost,  all  resource  was  taken  from 
[ber.  The  hope,  too,  of  any  aid  from 
I  Johnny  Hourke  or  her  brother  Pat,  had 
I  wholly  deserted  her  ;  mui,  if  possible, 
[■he  was  but  still  the  more  agonised  m 
[  miDdf  by  the  bodiog  dread  of  some  danger 


to  them,  connected  with  the  forcible  ab- 
duction of  herself.  On  galloped,  how- 
ever, the  goaded  gnrran  that  borch'T, 
and  chuck  lingly  and  malignantly  broke 
on  the  stillness  of  the  night  the  jeering 
condoliogs  of  the  isavage  ruffian,  who  then 
claspirigly  held  her.  Our  readers  may 
ptj-sibly  conceive — but  we  are  rjuite  in- 
adi-quate  to  convey— the  depth  and  extetit 
of  her  overwhelming  misery/* 

AntI  this  is  all  we  hear  of  her  until 
«ame  chd|ittrs  on  we  fmd  her  released 
from  her  cnniinetiieiit  in  an  old  poteen 
still-hous(^  by  Duiitm% 

So  much  tor  an  uUduclton — the  most 
thnljing;  per  hups  of  all  the  indtleuts 
thiit  could  be  furnished  from  the  ro- 
raance  of  Irish  tTime. 

Tlie  author,  indeed,  as  if  ctinftcioui 
thai  even  with  ihe  Hid  of  the  abduc- 
tion, the  Itjves  of  his  hero  and  heroine 
would,  after  all,  be  but  a  very  tanie 
liffLiir,  attempts  towards  the  close  of  his 
«  nrk  to  thruw  something  of  romance 
into  his  paercs  by  the  lovet  of  Duitoe 
and  poor  Mury. 

Pnor  Mdfv  is  introduced  to  us  as  a 
niMii-ic  I  llic  first  tiuie  we  Hieet  her  i«» 
wlien  Jobtmy  Ronrkc  la  loDkirig^  fur  the 
ahdocted  Kitty  Kelly— in  the  moon- 
li^rht  he  tnistakea  her  for  the  object  of 
bis  sparch. 

"  The  featuresi  in  which  he  had  ima^ 
gined  simililudea  to  Kitty  Kelly's,  bore 
none.  The  present  girFs  were  sharply 
chisselled,  and  delicate  »n  the  outline;  her 
cheeks  were  attenuated  and  wurni — aud 
from  her  sunken  but  brilliantly  dark  eyes, 
there  broke  forth  frequent  gleams  of  wild- 
ness  and  of  misery.  Unlike,  in  each  and 
every  respect*  as  possibly  could  be,  to  the 
rounded  bloom  of  cheek,  the  bright  blue 
rye,  and  the  composed  meekness  of  beauty, 
that  characterized  hir^  poor  Kitty's  coun. 
tenancc.  Under  other  circumstances, 
Johnny  Rourke  might  have  wondered  at, 
or  sought  A  clue  to,  hi«seH'deIu<iion;  but 
the  wretchedness  of  despond*  ncy,  or  the 
anguish  of  despair,  were  then  too  strong 
upon  his  mind,  for  the  adnii&>fion  of  any 
such  curious  canvas^yiingi.  Still,  itnobser' 
vant  of  liourke,  the  strange  female  ad* 
tanced  towards  bim.  A  short  tattered 
cloak,  and  which,  as  is  oft  the  habit  with 
Irish  peasant  girls,  she,  on  Uourke's  first 
view,  wore  covering  her  head,  was  now 
removed  by  her  to  its  more  apposite  posi- 
tion, upon  the  shoulders.  Her  dark  hair, 
glossy  in  the  moonlight,  was  blown  back 
from  her  tcmplev  wavingly  in  the  air  j  her 
features  were  pale,  and  now  raised  towards 
heaveni — and  from  them  all  came  that  sad, 
hut  tnterestly-spiritual,  expression,  which 
ts  the  lours  reflection  of  suffering  and  de- 
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votedncRs.  Discoursing  to  herself,  as 
would  appear  by  their  irregular  cadences, 
some  melancholy,  and  incoherent  rhymes, 
or  perhaps,  the  broken  ballads  of  her 
childhood's  memory,  she  appeared,  in  her 
rapt  musings,  and  snatches  o\'  song,  as  one 
sorrowfully  deranged.  Suddenly,  and 
again  stopping,  she  mournfully  and  beau- 
tifully sung— 

"  '  On  the  mountain,  in  the  volley, 
Evpry wlure  his  spirit's  with  ine,~ 
In  thp  air,  or  in  the  cave. 
In  tho  liffht  or  in  tho  prloom, 
'Nentli  tho  sun,  or  neatli  the  moon. 
On  the  srnffol(],iu  the  tomb. 
He  \A  one  I'd  die  to  save.* 

**  She  ceased,  and  remained  gazing  on 
the  heavens.  Affected  by  her  wo-begone 
look,  and  struck  with  some  strong  sym« 
paihy,  Rourke,  nothwithstanding  his  own 
grief,  stood  intently  regarding  her.  Still, 
unconvcious  of  being  observed,  she  again, 
lamentingly,  warbled  forth — 

•• '  Never,  true  maid,  never,  lover, 
Yot  were  hnppy  upon  earth  j 
Sorrow's  dismal  stars  do  lower 
Ou  th«  moments  of,  their  birth.* 

<<  Ceasing,  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
wan  cheeks,  when,  as  suddenly,  and  a 
smile  I'ghting  up  her  eyes,  she  rapturously 
and  thrillingly  sung  in  a  different  rhythm— > 

•• '  Twinkle,  twinkle,  pn  ttlo^t  star, 
I  once  wn^  merry  as  you  are. 
And  never  dreamt  your  dancing- rny 
Would  light  me  ou  misfortune's  way. 

'•*  Oh  !  could  my  love  but  happy  be 

()inM»  more,  poor  I  were  brif^htas  thee; 
And  like  a  sweet  and  playful  rhild, 
AffHiu  were  gay,  again  were  wild.* 

«*  Concluding,  she  now  laughed  and 
cried  in  her  own  extacy,  and  hurried  on. 
Rourke  yet  stood  still,  hesitating  whether 
to  accost,  or  let  pass,  in  silence,  the  poor 
sense-bereft  creature,  as  be  deemed  her. 
In  hope,  however,  that  she  might  give 
him  some  information  respecting  Kitty, 
he,  as  mildly  as  possible,  called  out  after 
her,  '  Stop,  and  God  save  you,  my  poor 
girl !' 

'<  Startled,  she  half  screamed,  and, 
turning  round,  stared  wildly  on  him. 
Even  the  deprived  of  reason,  retain,  how- 
ever, a  quick  perception  of  kindness  ;  and, 
as  Rourke,  unafTe.  tedly  looking  pity  on 
hei,  enquired  did  she  know  of  such  a  per- 
son as  Kitty  Kelly,  or  chance  to  have  met 
any  stray  maiden  on  her  way,  the  poor 
stranger  soon  grew  becalmed  and  soothed. 
She,  however,  afforded  him  no  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  her  whom  he  sought.  His 
inquiries  were  answered  but  by  outbreaks 
of  wild  rhyme.     Still,  there  were  wOTdi 


of  solace,  and  good  omen  in  some  things 
she  said.  Turning  round,  as  she  agilclj 
bounded  away,  and  assuming  the  most 
expressive  gestures,  she,  with  appropriate 
action,  sung — 

"  When  the  kind  maiden's  loved 

By  the  youth  that  is  mild. 

Both  h.-ippv  should  be 

A3  the  summer^ny's  child. 
That  basks  in  the  sunshine  aroond.* 

•'•Then  fear  not,  young  man,  for  thy  love  ; 

To  the  ark,  o'er  the  waters,  came  back  the 
poor  dove ; 

So,  thy  pence  and  joy 

Though  misfortunes  annoy 
A  God  to  protect  thee*s  above/ 

«*  Saluting  him  with  a  graceful,  but 
somewhat  theatric  farewell,  and  tossing 
her  head  and  arms  wildly  in  the  air,  she 
ran  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Supersti- 
tiously  affected  by  the  subject-matter  of 
her  last  rhyme,  he  as  hurriedly  pursued. 
Turning  suddenly,  and  assuming  an  im- 
pressive, earnest  air,  she  piteously  ex- 
claimed, •  Follow  me  not--Molest  rot  the 
poor  wanderer.'  Repressed  in  his  hasten 
he  disconcerted  stood. 

**  *  And  do  you  know  nothing  of  Kitty 
—of  her  I  seek  ?'  he  at  length,  and  fal- 
teringly  uttered.' 

"  *  Nothing.' 

•*  •  And  who  are  you,  my  poor  girl,  or 
where  do  you  live  ?' 

«« •  I*m  nobody— poor  nobody,*  die  re- 
plied. 

"  •  Have  vou  no  father?' 

«««I  never  had.' 

*•  *  No  mother?* 

"•I  never  had.' 

"•No  friends?' 

•<  Silently,  but  eloquently,  die  pointed 
to  above. 

•« '  And  where  is  your  home?* 

«*  •  My  home  !' 

•*  The  bereft  creature  paused  for  a  few 
moments,  as  though  wrapt  in  reverie,  when 
suddenly  she  sweetly  sang  forth  :— 

" '  My  home's  on  the  heath. 
And  my  home's  mid  the  fffn. 
My  home*d  in  the  brake. 
And  my  home's  in  the  dell| 
With  the  birds  of  the  air 
My  singing  I  share  ; 
And  where  wild  fox  and  hare 
Have  thfir  rover  and  lair. 
There,  there,  does  »•  Poor  Ifary  dwell." 

«•  Ceasing,  she  precipitately  ran  down 
the  declivity  of  the  hill,  and  left  Ronrko 
to  himself,  still  unalleviated  of  his  griefl 
Supposing  her  to  be  a  fugitive  fVom  soiM 
asylum  for  the  mad,  he  at  any  other  period^ 
would  have  been  so  intereated  in  bcr 
safety,  as  to  have  followed,  with  dm  pur- 
pose of  providing  her  with  snstananec  and 
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th  eltpr.  B  u  t^  i  n  L'  weasel  d  read  a  nd  n  ni  let j 
fur  KJtiy,  ftill  more  tb«ti  ever,  nbwrbed 
ill  his  *uul/* 

Tliii  ^irl  is  DuTiiie's  ladylove;  it 
apprurs  ihat  she  had  lon^  hctn  wnnder- 
iiijf  about  the  mannt  nf  Glfiiinorc  j 
but  Jn  1IO  one  iiisliincc  where  she  ajn 
p^ars  dues  any  tmc  know  who  slie  1$, 
A«  our  rcdderii  might  tMiees,  Pn>ti  stunt 
periieriitioi)  hits  stimethitig'  to  do  v^ith 
Der  history: — » 


"Her  early  life^    as   it  appeared,  was 

atino^t  a'i  aingulnr  as  its  unhappy   close. 

In  infancy,  a  poor   fuundling   diild,  she 

had  l»et'n  frent  out  for   nursing  from    the 

H<]ii<pital  m  Dublin,      As  it  oecurred,  the 

Jocah'ty  chosen  for  her  was  within  a  parish 

not  very  distant  from   the    Manor.      She 

WBt  reari'd   there  by  an  hum  hie    pea!tant 

wo  man,   until  vhe  reached  well    nigh  her 

fifteenth    year.      From  her  e^rlieist  child- 

houdf  ^►he  betrayed  symptoms  of  a  roman- 
tic   tetttperamcnt*       She    was   ever   of  a 

sweetly  mild  and  engaging  but  strikingly 

fanciful  nature.     Scarcely   did  she  mure 

than  indistiiu'ily  prattle,  irihen  she  loved 

to  deck   her  hair  wiih  the  wild    flowers  of 

the  iiclds  and  listen  to  the  meIodt<'^ui 
voices  of  ilie  !»iiigifvg- birds.  The  poor 
nurse  soon  loved  ht^r  as  uf  her  own  veins  | 
or,  at  least,  her  sportive  inninrenee,  ami'a- 
bHity,  and  prt^tEinesa,,  had  30  engaged  her 
•fll'cttons,  that  sheiould  never  ihink  with-  f^f^im  minhttr 
out  moth  paid  of  at  all  piirtiiig  with  her.  pressed  with  toil 
*  Poor  Mary'  grea'  dflily  into  more  beau- 
teou«  promise ;  iihe  seemed  not,  indeed, 
at  of  ihe  pert^mt  race;  and,  from  the 
iny*i'ery  of  her  birth,  and  from  the  mnrked 
deliiacy  of  her  form  and  featurcE,  the 
fondly  Kpeciilating  nurse,  while  she  pitied 
her  as  a  poor  child  of  i^an,  yet  indulged 
in  tlie  lie  lief  that  she  was  the  secret  olT- 
spring  of  some  erring  mother,  who  fea >ed 
to  i^aerifiee  rank  and  the  world'ii  esteem,  m 
aclcnowlectglng  a  child  of  shame.  Tlie 
imagination)  too,  that  her  adoptel  child 
would  yel— in  some  moment  of  natural 
remorse  qw  ihe  fr»il  moiher's  part,  or  nli- 
gi*  Us  superiority  10  human  esteem — he 
•ought  out  by  her*  and  raised  up  from  its 
loMrly  tot,  oft  lilled  the  aflvctioiiate  poor 
woman  with  a  pleating  hope.  *  Poor 
Mary*  hatt  thus  lived  with  her  peasant 
fnolher,  upclaimed  by  any  one»  until  her 
fifteenth  year.  Skc  had  beat  hroutjht  up 
a  Roman  Cafhcllc*  The  cla<«,  too,  in 
»'hich    she     learned     her    catechism     at 


nion.  From  this  l»dy»  she  derived  not 
only  Ihe  knowledge  of  her  catechism  and 
other  religious  ioit  rue  lion,  hut  alw)  what- 
ever immethodical  and  fanciful  acquaint* 
a  nee  she  possessed,  with  wngsand  poetry, 
•  Poor  Mary*  was  then  Jiappy  as  the  day 
was  long  ;  and,  like  a  pure  spirit,  lived  in 
the  litile  world  of  her  own  bright  funcies. 
But  wben  the  mania  of  bigotry  and  bibli- 
cism  had  fully  arrived,  and  ever)  effort  to 
proselytize  or  Proiestantiae  the  populace 
was  put  in  requisition,  in  order  to  swell 
the  amount  of  the  newly  converted,  tbe 
many  poor,  and  therefore  neglected  found- 
iing^,  $icatiered  through  the  country,  were 
called  in  by  the  instilulion,  and  generally 
taken  by  force  from  the  homes  they  loved 
aa  native,  and  from  their  maternally  be- 
loved nurses,  by  ilje  crusading  parish 
Parsons. 

•^ »  Poor  Mary'  shared  the  common  fate. 
Grief,  confinement,  and  the  pain  of  per- 
secution, first  unsetiied  her  frail  and  uo- 
enduring  reason.    A i%QT  two  yc^ars*  mtserj, 
and  %  a  desperafdtf  perdoug  attempt,  she 
efiCftped  her   hotue   of  bondage ;  but  re- 
turning,   found     her     nur^e   was     dead, 
and  her  young   lady   patroness  married, 
and  living  far  distant.      On  discovery  of 
her  escape,  she  was  traced  in  her  flight, 
and   very  narrowly  eluded  the  search  of 
her  pursuers.      She  tlitnjied  into  the  hdU 
and  deatrt  placrft  but  was  still  huvtfd  hy 
mumf  pamchml  under  iinijg  of  the  prostlyte'- 
It  Mas  when  ihus  op» 
fatigue,  and  wretched- 
ness,  that  chance  threw  her  into  the  wsy 
of  Dunne,  then  yet  a  noviciate  tn  crime, 
In  during  and  deAperateness.      He  saved 
her   from  the   discovery  and  grasp  of  her 
abhorred  enemies ;  and  what  kind  offices 
be  could  render  in   distress,  were  offered 
with    his     prompt   and    resolute    ability. 
1  hence  fir!»t  sprung  the  devoted ness  *  Poor 
Wary  ever  afterwards  cherished  10  Duime. 
She  waii,  indeed,  wtdl  nigh  confounded  In 
her  reason  at  the  time  j   but  yet  from  that 
moment  ^e  loved  him  wiib   all  the  rup- 
ture and  gratitude  of  a  fervent  heart;  and 
when  she  discovered  the  insatiate  passion 
of  his  sinful  revenge,  she  iietl  him  not,  as 
though   he   were   an    unworthy  nion?iter, 
but  in  the  self  sacrificing  spirit  of  her  na- 
lure,  she  laboured  on  for  his  regeneracy, 
vnfd  ahr  uttrrltf  lott  her  settsfg,  in  the  vain 
ftideavour  to  retrieve   him  unto  ptace  or 
good/* 


We  quote  this  passage  to  shaw  how 
chapel,    was   t  ught  by   a    talented   and     flatingly  our  aullli^r  sct^  uU  pr^ihahility 


somewhat  romaniic  young  lady,  who, 
struck  with  the  nppcamncc  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  poor  foundling,  paid  her, 
from  the  firsti  more  ihin  ordinary  atten- 
tion ;  and,  at  last,  made  her,  in  a  great 
measure,  her  own  attendant  and  coropa- 
Vol.  XIV. 


and  possihility  at  defiance  in  his  one 
darliJig  ohjett  of  Ciilnmniiititig  i?very 
thin^'  Protestant.  The  nurses  of  the 
fouiHlling  hajBpiial  were,  we  believe^ 
a!\v}i}s  ejtc!u>iveU'  Protestant  ;  but  at 
all   evcnU  ihej  'kept  the   foundlings 
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ohly  during  the  years  of  tender  in- 
fancy ;  the  dilldmi  were  reUimetl  to 
tlie  institution  before  tbev  could,  by 
possibility  J  leani  any  reitg'ioit|  and 
Birtctly  ediicatetJ  a«  Protestatile.  Tiie 
inoij^trouft  lUbrjcutiou,  tli  ere  lore,  aliout 
crusading  pur^ons,  and  the  children 
torn  from  thetr  adopted  mutbors,  ha^ 
not  even  the  rt^motcit  ptirticlo  ol  trnih 
to  rest  on.  But  faction  mingle*  witli 
4I)  th«t  thu  wriier  conct-ivea  j  the  uia- 
Hg^tiity  of  iti  epirit  Btttika  witli  hiin  even 
on  hi*  moonti^bt  rambles  in  the  pure 
and  ble**ed  iofineB*  of  a  lov<dy  ni^bL 
And  liid  Biekly  senliraentnUty  cminot 
conjnre  up  i*ie  imag-e  of  it  8ong--«iii(r- 
in 3"  iiJiot»  but  his  01  done  piirty -spirit 
tnust  make  her  the  victim  of  Protestant 
oppression.  But  a  fiction  so  monstrous 
ai  thm  of  a  fotitidHng  ^rl  of  fttteen, 
brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic, — then 
taken  away  by  force,  where  no  law  could 
have  cotnpelletl  her  to  gfo, — kept  in  du- 
rance vile  for  two  years  j  and  at  the  full 
grown  maturity  of  seventeen  escaping 
irom  the  FoondlingHospttal  half  mad, — 
^f/ing  into  the  trackless  hills  and  deierts, 
hunted  by  the  underlings  of  a  flei- 
gym  an,  und  then  forming  a  connection 
^'iih  a  ribbonman,  under  the  influence 
of  which  »he  goes  altogether  mad,  and 
turns  out  ^  second  Ophelia  on  our 
handi,  with  her  snatches  of  songs— ti 
fiction  so  u)onstrou3  as  this  wc  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  within  the  combintid 
power  of  fiiUchaod  and  absurdity  to 
produce. 

At  thii  wretched  stuff  in  dedicated  to 
the  English  nation,  ai  illnstrativG  of 
the  social  condition  of  J  reland^  we  may 
reasoniibly  e&pect  alioala  of  EngltBh 
tourists  in  leareh  of  the  romantic,  <3x- 

fjecting-  to  find  in  e%*ery  glen  of  Ire- 
and,  foundling  poetesses  hnutcd  mad 
by  Protestant  parsoni  and  their  under- 
linga  ;  or  perhaps  a  French  lady  in 
love  with  some  Irish  priest. 

Poor  Mary  and  her  song  are  made  to 
lerve  all  possible  occasions  by  cnir 
author*  \Vlien  the  Rockites  were  deli- 
berating on  the  propnetv  of  releasing 
the  abducted  Kitty  Kelly,  they  are 
startled  by  an  unearthly  voice  plain- 
tively siuging — 

**  ■  Ab  fto  ftnf  el  to  the  good, 
Soj  u niter  honven  If  eti«  cotilJ, 
Voor  gaiu-dian  Bplrit  from  ihi  and  blood, 
Wuuld  be,  Poor  Mary, 

"DoriDf  c«lin«  or  during  itom), 
At  «unk«n  uig^ht«  or  riainf  ti^um, 
Wliciw  wbvther  joy<Jii»,  or  fi^rlorn, 

Cea6c4lbDtuloror 


♦♦ » Hiouff)  Hriflff  ^uk  fin  mot  or  fcwry, 
An4  WKtrrS  drinks  she,— «h<i*4  Uft  fawpfft 
And  mnke  with  si^rifs  thi'  moualaNit  m^friv 
Looked  you  but  jjlt4. 

**•  *  But  e^loom  And  intilt  arc  on  jrou  tt«w» 
Tli»'y  (liHid  your  stpuU  itnd  #hnde  yfiutbrow; 
Oh!  turn  from  tht^m, — to  lu'HTfti  bowr, 

And  lilussed  wUi  be,  Poor  Mtry.**' 

Dunne   gets   weary   of    his   outlaw  | 
liPp,     8«spielr>i»s  of  th<*  tailor's  honesty  1 
cross  his  uiind  ;  a  warrant  is  out  igainst 
him  fur  minder — with  a  toleralde  cer- 
tainty of  unnviction  If  he  Is  caught ; 
and  he  deti^rmines  to  end  \m  datt  in  \ 
America    with    "poor    Mary."      After 
many  dlfiltnittiea  he  manages  h^s  esciipe 
from  LivtTpooh     The   marvellous  se-  ( 
(juel   we  have  alrcjdy  told — a  storm  ( 
awepps  back  the  vessel  ju»l  as  it  wiii  j 
touching    the    American    coast*      la  \ 
utter  despair,  and  trembling  with  ap* 
prehensions,    Dunne    returns,    of   »lH 
places  in  the  world,  to  the  matiorufj 
Glenmore.      He   takes   refuge   where  | 
no    Irish  criminal  ever  yet  need  ba»e 
taken    refuge— in   a  cave — instead 
some  one  of  the  thousand  houies  that  { 
would  gladly  have  welcomed  the  mur- 
derer— here    the     last    tragic     scene] 
takes  place — Dunne  had  brought  the  ' 
tailor  to  his  secret  retreat^ — 

«  *Biit,    I  see  no  passage  out  of  this, 
through  which  we  Could  escape,  Duone,*! 
be  said.  ' 

"The  outlaw  was  silent,  hut,  raising  his 
eyes,  and  fixing  them  steadily  upon  fhe 
suspected  traitor^  advanced  lowstrds  htm* 
Hie  Utile  tflilor  cowered  benearh  his  fierce^] 
ptnf  trating  gaie,  and,  as  though  In  antici- 
pation of  some    instAnl   and   horrid   fit^\ 
receding  totteriugly^  he  sent  forth  a  tre*  | 
mulous,   but   piercing  shnek.       Dunneyl 
however,  on    the  miuute,   had  S4>ifed  himl 
by  the  throat,  and  bore  him  in  a  relentless  I 
grasp,  back  towards  tlie  H re. 

**  *  TherD*s  no  pas&agc  oat  of  this  y«t*  j 
for  you,  sure  enough,'  said  Dunne.  *  But^  1 
if  you  show  me  that  paper,  which  yoiil 
once  produced  l>efore  the  magistrates,  and] 
if  it  proves  you  not  a  spy  and  a  traitor^  1 
III  kt  you  go/ 

*  He  drew  him  down  upon  his  knec$,  as 
he  took  the  same  posture  himself,  and 
still  held  lilm  by  the  throat.  The  well- 
nigh  f  nrungled  wretch  10  vain  endeavoured 
to  articulate  mercy. 

**  *  III  give  you  life  j  but  on  the  termi 
I  mentioned,'  said  Dunne. 

**  As  he  spoke  thus,  he  relaxed  the  t 
pressure  on    the  little   tailor's  neck ; 
the    partially  relieved  sulfcrcr  caud 
breathing   convulsively,  but  as  yet  J 
not  !>peak*     Dunne  siiU  retained  his  j 
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cned  hold,  antl  again  repented  ihe  condi- 
klion    on    wbicK    he  would   grant  mercy. 
^^he  litlte  tailor  scemwJ,  by  his  sigtii,  to 
nt;  ftnd   putting   bis  haiid^  into    his 
i  clothes,  <)uickly  drt»w  it  forth  ag&iu. 
iirceiy   less  rapid  was  tite  p«^rct!ptian  of 
[lunne.  than  wos  the  action  of  the  little 
tailor.      He  iJghLen&d,    with   de&peiaiion, 
the  gripe  of  hi&  victim^*:  nock,  and  wriUu'd 
baick  hi^  own  tiody  in  avoidance ;   but«  ns 
he  did   so,  the  bullet  from  the  discharged 
pi&col  of  the  tailor  ,%lightly  tore  acrt^s^k  his 
&ide-brca<;t ;  ond^    with    the  loud    report, 
came  forth,   too,  one  Rudden,    Shiirilh  aud 
-piercing  cry  from  tlie  poor  idiot.      It  was 
inten<iely    horrid   monnerit :   the  pistol 
itll   had    pushed    through    *  Puor    Mary's' 
heart  ;  and    in  rhe  huit  fearful  energies  of 
Jlpruplly   ^vcred   life,  tilie  came,  wUh  tho 
death-scream  on  her  voice, — involuiilarily 
Jthrowii  forth,  as.  in  a  bound — to  the  out- 
It  Inw^s  side.      Intelligence  quitted  liiui  for 
|tn  instant ;  but,  on  its  yet  more  dreadfui 
eturn*  he  flung,  with  a  demon  3  force,  the 
traitor    from    his  conirulsed    gripe  j    and 
irbile   he    laughed    with    a   wild,    helli&h 
Hugh,  he  saw   his  clashed   skull   shatter 
'llgainKt  the  cave'fi   walL      He  was  a  fiend 
—  the  picture  of  a  very  devil,  lu  his  rage; 
hut,  a>s  he  turned, — even  with  infernal  ma- 
lice yet  writ  upon   his  fuce,<--and  in  the 
fir&^glcam,    law   the    lifeless   features    of 
>  Poor  Mary,'  he  was  smitten  of  his  furious 
lion,  as  in  tlie  withering ly  blasted  gras«, 
of  pride  and  life,  andsuuk  dowa  grooniug 
by  her  form." 

It  may  be  nece&sary  to  expkin  ibe 
illusioQ  in  the  last  paragraph.  On 
Doe  occa^on  Dunne  and  the  tailor  had 

■t)€en  arr&sted  together,  when  the  latter 

Ihftd  procured  the  instant  Uber^iion  of 
he  entire  party*  by  showing  some  cer- 

btlficate  to  the  iuugistr:ite&.  This  sus- 
picious circumstance  had  never  been 
quired  into  at  the  time — now  Dunne 

^#eiux:hed  his  poekeU  for  the  docutaeaU 

'*  H«  ciamined    the  pockeia    of   his 

c1othc«,  but  could  not  6nd  any  *  worn  bit* 

of  writing  at  all  similar  to  that  he  remem- 

\  bered  to  have  seen  before.      iIedi»covcred 

^•omc  money,  indeed,  and  paper  scraps  of 

irrittcu  character,    but   they    were  impa- 

Ltiently  thrown   aside,   while  he  continued 

I  aniious  qu(»t  of  what  he  now  most  de< 

ired.       He    then    pressed    between    bis 

ands,  over}'  part  of  bis  waistcoat,  in  the 

rcxpectation   that  he  might  feel  what  he 

Ljpoughtt  concealed  in  its  hack,  or  between 

Its  fronts  and  rining.     He  did  the  same 

rith  the  coat,   and  at  length  met,  in   the 

left  side,  something  sensible  to  the  touch, 

pike  strong  paper.      He  discovered  a  small 

ockct-bole,    and    at    once    drew    forth 

brough  it,  the  contenu  of  the  wmde*    It 


was  a  folded  paper ;  and  opening  it,  he 
recogntaed  a  fiimilarity  to  that  he  sought* 
It  was  the  Bame,  indeed.  The  written 
original,  m  h  appeared i^  bad  been  much 
worn,  and  in  order  to  at  all  preserve  i|, 
bad  been  painted  on  some  coar&e  and  strong 
paper.  Some  of  the  written  characlent 
were  wholly  defiiced,  tlie  remainder  worn 
and  i^ed,  and,  uith  much  difficulty, 
Dunne  at  length  read,  or  rather  spelled, 
the  following: 

**  *  Sirs,,  and  Brothers, 

**  •  I  certify  that  Brother  Samuel 
Clarke  is  a  regular  Orangeman,  and  has 
conducted  him -elf  regularly  and  well 
amongst  u;*;  and  he  being  attacked,  when 
tn  pTocesiion  on  the  1 2th  of  July,  by  a  re- 
bel's party,  got  both  bis  legs  bioke.  We 
ba|>e  you  will  consider  him  a  brother  in 
need. 

**  Given  under  our  band^ 

"Joiin  G ,  Dep,  Master. 

*•  Richard  J^ ,  Sec. 

**  1  certify  the  above, 

•*  Henry  G,  J ,  G.  Sac, 

Co.  Monagbaut" 
•'  Here  followed  a  number  oi'  names  and 
subscriptions,  but  they  were  all  well<mgb 
effaced. ' " 

The  tDonstrous  impiideoce  of  this 
U  unrivalled — this  is  of  course  mcaot 
to  represent  that  all  the  secret  societies 
— exclusively  Popish  in  lrel.ind — under 
which  Protestant*  have  sutfercd  burn- 
ing and  death,  were  propagated  among^ 
the  people  by  Orang^e  emissaries,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
and  magistracy.  Indeed  this  h  not 
merely  insinuated  but  broadly  stated 
— wc  need  not  aitetopt  a  serious  refu- 
iatioo* 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  we 
have  devoted  too  much  attention  to 
this  wretched  trash — disgraceful  even 
to  that  lowest  of  «11  literary  compost* 
tion  the  three  volume  novel  of  the  cir- 
ealattng  library.  Very  probably  the 
author  himself  will  thank  us  fur  having 
given  hi  m  even  such  notoriety  as  we  have 
conferred.  The  book  however  has  been 
praised  (!!]  and  we  did  not  think  it  uie* 
less  to  hold  up  to  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  our  readers  the  falsehood,  the 
malignity,  and  the  absurdities  of  one 
evidently  imbued  with  the  heart  and 
spirit  of  the  fitction  that  now  governs 
Ireland. 

Wc  said  that  wc  had  reasons  for 
bulicving  the  author  an  ossistant  bar- 
rister. The  evidences  are  in  the  book 
itself  In  18*28,  an  embryo  barrister, 
he  bus  probaldy  completed  the  legal 
term  of  apprenticeship  before  this. 
He  was  the  secretary  to  cm  emancipa* 
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tion  nieetm^,  and  made  violent  ag^ita- 
tion  s|>eetihes.  He  hdn  eviijentlv  never 
mixed  in  socic'ty  abovt^  itiat  ol'  a  &ta* 
tioo  diimpr,  imhiirti  with  intense  ha- 
tr**cl  of  Pr-tte?taiitisnit  reckless  'm  liis 
asserfions,  uiimcdsurerl  in  his  sjaiiders^ 
a  servile  udubtorof  O^Connell  uiid  hia 
urtpaid  election  Bgent — nay  nmre»  as 
we  gather  from  several  pas^tiges  of  hia 
book,  profoyndly  i^noratit  ot  his  pro 


Tension ;  if  with  the^e  qualiiteations  li^ 
htis  not  been  [iroinotcd  to  the  bui  ri^t^t'd 
Uench,  he  has  been  ftCanduhmsly  over^ 
Ko{>ked  i  utid  if  he  be  not,  as  muft  |>ro*| 
hably  he  will  l>e>  anuing  ihe  very  first  I 
(promotions  to  ttmt station,  Lord  £briti|i;w| 
toil  ^^ill  ceriuiiity  not  be  ;ible  to  bo^ijil] 
that  he  has  trodden  to  the  steps  of  hiti 
predecessor. 
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FoFMiRLY  journeys  to  Turkey  were, 
like  angel's  visits^  few  and  far  between^ 
and  oor  acqnaintnoce  with  the  country 
and  the  rei^'-ning  sovereign  vfn^  as  httle 
as  our  knowledge  of  Prester  John  and 
his  territonef.  A  man  who  liud  visited 
Constantinople  was  looked  npon  with 
as  much  awe  and  respect  as  a  pabner, 
iiiith  a  cockle  in  his  hat^  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  a  wriler  on  tiie  country  did 
not  appear  more  than  once  in  a  centuiry. 
But  now,  **  notnts  naicUur  ordo ;"  no 
man  thinks  lie  has  made  a  tour  worth 
speaking  of  unless  it  extends  to  the 
Moslem  as  well  as  the  Christian  City 
of  S  e  ven  H  il  1  a .  Th  e  to  a  d  to  t  h  e  fo  r  ni  er, 
is  even  more  fiequented  than  tiiat  to 
the  latter  and  Ims,  to  use  Falstaif^ 
proverb,  become  as  common  as  the 
road  between  London  and  St,  Alban'a  ^ 
so  thiit  the  men  and  things  of  this  onee 
mysterious  city  are  now  as  wdl  known 
to  us  as  those  of  London  or  Paris. 
Bot  besides  our  more  intimate  aequain- 
tanee,  the  peculiar  situation  of  Turkey 
has,  of  late  years,  giveo  it  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  interest,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  Eoirope  has  been  often  called 
to  I  he  efforts  of  the  late  Sol  tan — the 
greatest  genius  she  has  counted  among 
her  sovereigns  since  Pfter  the  Great, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  sorely 
beset  with  unmerited  troubles  who 
had  sat  upon  a  tlirone  since  the  last 
Constantine.  The  reb^rmuaon  of  tl*e 
Turks,  the  separation  of  Efrypt,  the 
revival  of  the  indc  pendcnce  of  Greece, 
and  the  progress  of  the  power  of  Russia, 
are  events  of  such  importuncc  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  a  brief  notice 
of  the  monarch  in  whu^e  empire  and 
reign  they  occurred  cannot  fail  of 
heing  acceptable  to  nur  readers, 

Mahmoud  11.  was  the  son  of  Abdul 
Hamet  Khan.  He  was  born  in  1788, 
and  was  one  of  a  Iar2:e  f^imily  cemsisting 
of  fifteen  brut  hers  and  as  many  sifters, 
though  he  lived  to  be  the  only  survivor* 
His  mother  was  of  French  eitt taction, 


and  proba»3ly  to  this  circumstance  is  to 
be  traced  nis  early  predilection  for 
European  institutinns,  Al  the  time 
of  his  fathers  death  he  was  an  infiint, 
and  his  cousin  Seliui  was  called  to  the 
vacant  throne.  An  attem|>t  was  madi 
by  Seliio  lo  introduce  a  system  of' 
discipline  in  the  Turkish  army,  but  it 
provoked  an  iiisnr  recti  on  of  the  Jiinis* 
sarics  ]  be  was  deposed,  and  his  cousin 
Mustapha,  Mahmoud's  brother,  sue- 
ceeded  him.  The  brief  career  of  this 
cruel  and  narrow-minded  man  was 
closed  by  the  revolution,  which  placed 
Mahmoud  on  the  throne. 

Mustaplm  Bairactar,  Pacha  of  Rud- 
fthuk,  was  the  author  of  this  second 
chaij^^e.  He  had  been  oiiginally  a 
*'  Bairactar/'  or  standard-bearer,  and. 
with  the  honest  pride  of  a  Turk,  re- 
tained the  name  of  his  original  vocii* 
tion,  though  now  elevated  to  the  highest 
rank  in  tiie  state.  He  was  passtottately 
attached  to  his  fi>rmer  tn aster,  the  mild 
and  enlightened  Selim  -,  and,  learniri}^ 
that,  although  dpposed,  he  was  stiR 
alive  in  the  aeryglio,  he  determined  to 
reinstate  him.  He  eolheted  an  army, 
and  contrived  pretexts  tor  lulling  the 
suspicions  of  Mustapha  till  tt  was  en- 
cam  prd  on  the  plains  of  Daud  Pii^hj, 
hcfoif  Constantino|ile  j  and  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1808,  when  the  Sultan  was 
enjoying  hia  favimrite  recreation  of 
fishing  on  the  Bas|ihorii9,  Bttiractar 
Tu^lved  uith  a  strong  l>ody  of  his  troops 
to  the  geragtio.  He  thundered  at  the 
gales,  and  fiercely  demanded  that  Selim 
should  be  restored  to  liberty  ;  and  whca 
no  reply  uaf  tiKide,  he  proceeded  to 
furce  an  entrance.  At  ibis  crtticdf 
inojitenl  Mn^^taplu,  apprised  of  his 
danger,  Linile<l  iind  entered  the  gardens 
of  ttie  scriiglio  at  one  side,  while  Bai- 
radar  was  furring  a  passage  through 
I  he  oLlier.  He  iunnrdiattdy  i-^ned 
orderti  to  some  eunuchs  lo  muribr 
Selim,  and  in  answer  to  Baimctar*! 
demand,  opened  the  gates  aud  threw 
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the  corpse  before  him,  iiiformitigr  him 
ihfit  WHS  tlie  piTSfni  wliorn  be  stuigltt. 
Till*  bl'juilv  policy  Mti<ii  ho rt ever,  mi- 
fiviiilin;:^.  His  fierce  tijieailunts,  tlmii:;^h 
frustruled  in  thtir  imiiietliute  desijjrn, 
were  rendered  doubly  indi^rnant  at  the 
mtirder  of  their  fkivourite,  aiifl  delcr- 
mine<J,  ut  iili  liazurd^,  to  depo^se  hh 
murderer.  The  only  ob<tiieie  conid 
be  the  w«nt  of  a  auccrssoT,  and  the 
oidy  remaining^  heir  of  sntficieiit  a^e 
was  MdhmoatL  Mushipbui  knowirtg^ 
thi<,  hiid  consi^tied  hi 01  to  the  same 
fate  as  Selim,  but  the  cutitRhs  sent  to 
execute  the  order  could  no  uhcre  find 
their  intended  victim.  A  sl^ive  who 
WM5  mfieh  attached  to  him,  had,  at  the 
tir^t  aliirm,  concealfti  hioi  in  tin?  fiir- 
niice  of  a  bath,  and  he  w,i3  taken  by 
Bitiracrar  from  \\\^  hidinj>-|>hice  to  he 
seated  on  the  throne.  His  investiture 
as  Sultan  took  place  in  Aog^o^t  follovr- 
iuff  ;  Mustapha  B.iiractar  became  bis 
vizier,  and  punished,  ^kh  nnsparinfi^ 
severity,  nil  concerned  in  the  deposition 
or  death  of  Sehm. 

It  did  not  require  mucli  ingenuity 
to  discover  thui  the  new  Suhan  and 
his  minister  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  the  veng-eance  of  the  Janissaries, 
who'ic  afTecliim  for  Mn  staph  a  equalled 
their  hatred  of  Selim.  Bnir.*ctar  well 
knew  thut  hii  success  had  ariT«en  from 
their  want  of  power  and  not  of  will  to 
oppose  hitn,  nor  had  he  any  defence 
a^kiittsl  them  nnw,  except  the  uriny  of 
AlbaniatiP,  who  had  lf>l lowed  him  to 
Constantinople,  and  whose  continued 
residence  in  the  city  coiild  not  fnil  to 
render  him  f^renerally  unpopnlar.  He 
at  once  determined ,  therefore,  on 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  reformiTig"  the 
army,  and  with  this  view  convokrd  an 
aiBeinhty  of  the  prineipal  paeha?,  who 
un:intiiinii!<ily  satictioned  11  plun  for 
revi¥in;f  the  ancifnt  order  of  troops, 
called  Siemens,  with  this  addition,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  UiJe  European 
accoutrements  and  di^icipline.  The 
corps  was  accordingly  formed,  but 
became,  if  possible,  still  more  odious 
than  Selims  troops  had  been,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Janissarie*,  since  the 
Siemens  claimed  to  belong:  to  un  ir»- 
stitulicni  more  ancient  Ihun  their  own, 
and  BO  insulted  their  pride  as  well  as 
restraiTkcd  their  pnwer.  They  there- 
fore resolved  on  the  ruin  of  the  author 
of  thL*  innovation,  and  the  consrquence 
Wat  the  rno'?t  terrific  cnmmohon  that 
hiii]  cunviiUcd  Cou<tanttnupIe  since  its 
occupation  by  the  Turks. 

Success  had  made  the  vijtier  care* 
)e««,  and  be  had  for  some  time  drs*^ 


pensed  with  the  attendance  of  the 
pTPiiter  part  of  his  Albunian  troops. 
It  was  now  the  feast  of  the  Bairam, 
and  Ottoman  etiquette  required  him 
to  pay  a  visit  of  blate  to  the  Mufti ; 
and  havinjj  discharged  this  ceremony, 
he  returned  to  his  palace  and  freely 
resigned  himself  to  the  pleasures  of 
wine  and  his  harem.  This  was  the 
time  chosen  by  his  enemies,  A«  night 
approaclied,  every  eifort  was  made  to 
excite  the  populace,  and  the  Janissaries 
assembled  by  thousands  from  their 
respective  ortas  and  surrounded  the 
vizier*3  residence  on  every  side.  They 
then  sel  fire  to  the  adjacent  houses, 
and  the  flames  soon  spread  to  the 
palacev  Bairactar  was  awakened  only 
to  become  sensible  of  his  awful  siiua- 
liun.  The  roaring  of  the  flames — the 
screams  of  the  women — the  cries  of  the 
guards  and  attendants,  who  were  every 
where  massacred  the  instant  they  ap- 
peared— ^ihe  irroaus  of  the  dying-  and 
the  yells  of  their  savage  assailants  told 
the  terrible  truth.  What  measures  he 
took  lor  his  safety  are  not  known  ;  it 
is  sup[>osod  he  took  refuge  in  a  tower 
in  his  palace,  the  strengtb  of  which  tie 
hoped  would  be  sufficient  to  resist  the 
flames.  The  following  night  a  violent 
explosion  shook  the  city,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  magazine  under  the 
vizier's  palace  bad  been  blown  up^ 
whether  purposely  or  not  was  never 
known — and  the  whole  had  become 
one  mass  of  smoking-  ruins.  The  com- 
motion, however,  did  not  end  here. 
The  Capitan  Facha  was  determined  to 
revenge  the  vizier's  death  ;  and  ppread- 
ing-  a  report  that  Bkiiractar  had  escaped, 
he  posted  4,000  men  to  watch  the 
J.ini*siirres  at  Scutari,  and  encouraged 
the  newly  raised  Siemens  to  attack 
tho.^e  in  Constantinople  ;  and  on  the 
15th  of  November  commenced  a  series 
of  the  most  bloody  assaults^ — while  va- 
rious district!*  of  the  city  were  set  on  lire, 
whenever  the  flames  could  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  momentary  protection  or 
a  means  of  ^ittack.  At  length  victory 
began  to  declare  in  favour  ot  the  Janis- 
saries, and  they  loudly  demanded  the 
restoration  ofMustapha.  This  de- 
cided hia  fate,  and  he  perished  by  the 
same  policy  which  had  indnced  him 
to  murder  his  predecessor.  The  death 
of  Mustupha,  and  the  discovery  of 
Balmciar's  corpse  next  day,  among 
tlie  ruins  of  his  [mlact^  showed  each 
party  rhat  the  object,  they  sought  whs 
u II jjtui  liable,  und  a  pariial  cessution  of 
violence  on  the  lyth  of  November  gave 
Mt*hmoud  an  opportunity  of  atiuouncingf 
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decide  at  once.  He  rused  the 
standard  of  the  prophet  at  Daud 
Pasha,  and  issued  a  '<hatta  sheriff" 
or  proclamaiiuii  in  his  own  hand- 
writinif,  calling  on  all  sincere  Mussul- 
mcn  to  rally  round  it.  He  soon  as- 
sembled a  i^Tf^e  army,  and  appointed 
us  his  new  vizier  Ahmed  Aga,  a  m:in 
of  the  same  energy  as  himself.  He 
iiiiinediatcly  marched  northward,  and 
Boon  drove  the  Russians  from  their 
position  on  the  south  of  the  Danube. 
His  brilliant  success  did  not,  how- 
ever, continue.  He  allowed  the  Rus- 
sians to  surprise  his  camp,  and  not- 
withstanding that  his  troops  fought 
with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  fierce- 
ness, he  suilered  a  complete  defeat,  and 
eventually  the  loss  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  army.  But  enough  had  been 
done  to  show  the  energy  and  strength 
which  the  Porte  was  capable  of 
exerting,  and  as  Russia  was  then 
threatened  with  the  French  invasion, 
his  critical  situation  induced  the  Em- 
peror to  come  to  an  accommodation, 
which  the  exhausted  state  of  Turkey 
made  no  less  acceptable  to  the  Sultan, 
and  this  long  protracted  war  was  con- 
cluded in  1812,  by  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest. 

Beside  the  Russian  war,  the  indeci- 
sion and  insecurity  of  the  two  last 
Sultans  had  suffered  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  insubordination.  Many 
of  the  pachas  and  governors  acted 
like  independent  monarchs,  and  some 
openly  declared  themselves  to  be  so. 
If  this  state  of  thinm  continued,  it 
was  evident  the  total  disorganization 
of  the  empire  must  be  the  con- 
sequence. Mahmoud,  therefore,  being 
now  at  peace  with  every  foreign  power, 
applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of 
his  rebellious  subjects.  The  death  of 
Pas  win  Oglu  gave  a  new  governor  to 
Widdin,  and  restored  it  to  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan.  Czerni  Georges,  who 
had  erected  an  independent  princiDality 
in  Servia,  was  expelled  Mter  fifteen 
years  of  bloodshed,  and  being  after^ 
wards  discovered  in  the  Turkish  do- 
minions by  the  officers  of  the  Porte, 
was  dragged  before  the  Pacha  of  Bel- 
grade, and  executed.  But  there  were 
others  whose  reduction  was  a  task  of 
greater  difiiculty,  who  deserve  lo  be 
more  particularly  mentioned  i  such 
were  Abdallah  £bn  Sahoud  and  Ali 
Pacha. 

Since  the  days  of  Mahomet  the  ter- 
ritory of  Mecca  and  Medina  had  been 
always  held  by  his  foUowen  tbi 


to  the  Janissaries  that  the  order  of  the 
Siemens  was  aboli^fhed.  This  conces- 
sion induced  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  the  last  outrai^e  was 
the  butchery  of  500  of  the  devoted 
corps  of  the  Siemens  by  the  Janissaries, 
in  their  barracks  at  Scutari.  Thus 
ended  this  frightful  series  of  revolutions, 
which,  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months, 
had  cost  the  lives  of  two  Sultans  and 
about  30,000  oi  their  subjects. 

The  harem  of  a  deceased  Sultan  is 
never  entered  by  his  successor,  but  the 
females  are  always  sent  to  another 
residence,  where  they  are  supported 
by  the  state  till  their  death,  and  there 
is  a  building  called  Eski  Serai,  or  the 
old  palace,  erected  by  Mahomet  II. 
for  this  purpose.  On  the  death  of 
Mustapha  his  harem  was  to  be  thus 
removed  to  make  way  for  that  of  his 
brother.  This  change  is  usually  made 
very  early  in  the  day,  in  order  to  be 
as  private  as  possible ;  and  before 
dawn  one  morning  they  all  issued  from 
the  garden  of  the  seraglio,  and  were 
received  in  caiques  to  convey  them  to 
their  destination.  Instead,  however,  of 
proceeding  to  the  Eski  Serai,  they  were 
rowed  to  the  Princess  Islands,  about 
fourteen  miles  distant,  where  they  were 
all  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  number 
who  thus  perished  is  not  known.  It 
is  even  doubted  whether  all  were  put 
to  death,  or  those  only  who  wero 
supposed  to  be  pregnant — an  act  of 
bloody  policy  not  unprecedented,  the 
example  of  which  was  set  by  Maho- 
met III.  Nor  is  the  mystery  likely 
ever  to  be  solved ;  thousands  of  men 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  late  revolu- 
tion, and  in  such  a  scene  of  carnage 
the  death  of  a  few  hundreds  of  women 
was  far  too  contemptible  a  matter  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  a  Turk,  so  no 
inquiries  were  made.  This  act  of 
cruelty  left  Mahmoud  certain  of  con- 
tinuing the  only  surviving  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  enabled  him  ever  after- 
wards successfully  to  meet  the  excite- 
ment which  his  opposition  to  the  pre- 
judices of  his  people  created,  and  which 
would  have  speedily  terminated  his 
career,  had  there  been  one  of  the 
prophet*s  family  ready  to  succeed  him. 

The  loss  of  Bairactar  had  now 
thrown  the  Sultan  altogether  on  his 
own  resources,  and  his  earliest  mea- 
sures displayed  the  same  energy  that 
characterised  every  subsequent  act  of 
his  reign.  The  war  with  Russia,  on 
the  northern  frontier,  had  been  languidly 
protracted  during  the  two  preceding 
reigns ;  this  Mahmoud  determined  to 
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ftcred  portion  of  tlie  earth.  They 
the  Jerusalem  and  Loretto  of  (he 
fussulmdn,  and  a.  pilgrimage  to  i)ie 
btrtli-|iliice  or  tomb  of  the  pmpiiot  h 
the  greatest  act  of  piety  winch  he  is 
Ciipiible  of  perlurmlug.  Dut  the  souli 
of  the  ftiitbtul  had  for  many  years  been 
debarred  the  beuefit  of  thii  pious  exer- 
cise* The  tribe  of  the  VVababees  had 
got  possession  of  the  hoi}'  district,  and 
they  strictly  prohibited  itll  pilgrimau^es. 
Sahoud  Abdailah,  tliuir  chiefs  hud  ex- 
tended his  hicorsiona  even  hs  ttir  as 
Bagrdad.  The  linauius  of  Sura  and 
Museat  were  his  tributaries  ;  he  ap 
pointed  the  governor  ol  the  islands  of 
Bahrein  ;  and  even  the  Scliah  of  Persia 
aeknowkHlged  his  dignity,  and  pro- 
pitiated hii  favour  by  costly  proi^onts* 
When  it  was  dtteruiine^l  to  red  wee 
this  powetfid  chief,  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
Paoha  of  Egypt«  undertook  t\w  task, 
arid  began  it  by  sending^  the  Arab  the 
follnwiug'  chiiract eristic  meaaagti  : — 
**  That  he  was  about  to  despatch  hit 
son,  Ibrahim  Paeha,  with  a  nuuierons 
army,  wlio  would  ruin  the  country^ 
exterminate  the  iulmbilauis^-leave  not 
one  stone  upon  aimther  of  his  capital 
Derajehi  and  lead  himself,  dead  or 
aiive,  to  ConMantinople."  In  purauunoe 
of  this  threat,  in  September,  1816, 
Ibrahim  (quitted  Egypt  with  an  army 
under  bis  comipdnil,  and  haviniv  in  six 
days  after  anchored  In  the  port  of 
Jumbo  with  his  ^otilla  from  Suez^ 
inarched  to  the  city  of  Medina.  Sa- 
boi»d  Abdallah  had,  meantime,  levied  a 
force  of  3tM**M>  men^  and  the  contest 
was  vigorouily  supported  for  two  year*, 
during  which  period  ttie  skill  and  vig-or 
of  Ibraliim  gradually  reduced  tbe  re- 
sources oj  the  Ariib,  until  at  length,  in 
April,  \8i8,  the  Egy|)tian9  laid  lie^e 
lo  the  city  of  Derayeh.  After  a  de- 
fence of  live  mouths,  further  resistance 
was  found  hopeless,  and  the  unfortunate 
sovereign  determined  to  make  tbe  best 
Urms  he  couhi  Ibrahim  was  not  au- 
ihorised  by  his  fUllier  to  come  to  mtiy 
accoiu  modal  ion  unless  hh  vanquished 
enemy  would  surrender  himself  lo  be 
brought  tu  Conatrintinu|de,  hut  received 
him  with  great  kiuduess  and  assurances 
of  his  own  good  otiices.  The  once 
powerful  Abdallah  was  now  reduced 
to  a  state  of  utter  helplessness,  and 
thfiugh  he  must  have  known  how  little 
dependenee  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
mefcy  of  his  conquerors,  the  kindness 
of  Ibrahim  persuaded  him  to  submit 
lu  his  terms.  Accurdin^'ly  he  was  sent 
^^lO  ligypt,  Olid  presuuted  to  the  viceroy 
^■itiere«    Some  costly  presents  engaged 


Ilia  interest,  and  he  joined  with  his  son 
Ibrahim  in  interceding-  for  the  Arab's 
pardon,  when  he  scut  him  forward  ft 
prisoner  tu  Constantinople,  The  PortCt 
hovvi'ver,  was  inexorable  i  and  tbe  ill- 
fated  Abdallah,  after  lieiug  paraded, 
through  the  streets  with  the  com- 
panions who  had  accompuifufd  him 
from  Derayeh,  was  beheaded  in  front 
of  St.  Sophia,  Tbisimportaut  conquest, 
in  which  the  Egyptian  viceroy  had 
fulfilled  to  a  letter  bis  original  threat, 
beside  opening  the  passage  for  pilgrims 
to  Mecca,  re- united  the  two  rich  pro* 
vinces  of  ><  edged  and  El  Ilarlg  to  the 
Sultan's  euipire. 

Tliough,  perhaps,  not  of  equal  imi* 
poTtance  to  the  Sultan,  yet  moro 
talked  of  in  Europe  was  the  Isll  of  Tepe* 
leni  Ali,  pacha  of  Vanlna,  This  extra- 
ordinary man  is  well  known  in  England 
by  the  writings  of  Lord  Byron*  By  a 
course  of  the  most  wily  policy,  and  tbtt 
must  daring  courage,  he  had  becom© 
by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  Euro- 
pean vassals  of  the  Porte.  Albania 
and  Epirus  were  united  under  his  com- 
mand, and  his  intiuenee  extended 
throughout  the  whole  of  continental 
Gf  foce  from  tbe  ridge  of  Parn^s  to  tha 
mountains  of  Illyricuni.  Veil  Vizir, 
one  of  his  sons,  governed  the  Morea. 
Mono  tar  Pacha,  another  son,  ruled  in 
Thessaly  ;  and  a  grandson  was  Bey  of 
Trikala*  He  knew  the  Porte  had  long 
been  jealous  of  hii  power,  and  he  now 
became  particularly  suspicious  of  1»- 
mael  Pacha,  who  had  once  acted  &a 
his  confidential  agent  lo  ^ive  hiiu  secret 
information  of  their  transaetions.  He 
tbcrclbre  commissioned  the  two  Alba- 
nians, who  were  the  bearers  of  hla  next 
dispatches,  to  murder  this  man  before 
they  left  Cunstantinople.  For  some 
reason  or  other  he  suspected  All's  in- 
tentions )  and  when  the  couriers,  aa 
usual,  called  at  his  house  before  leaving 
the  city,  instead  of  opening  the  gate, 
he  answered  them  from  a  window 
abote,  and  demanded  thoir  letters. 
They  immediately  fired  at  him  from 
below,  and  wounded  him  severely, 
though  they  did  not  kill  hini«  They 
then  galloped  into  the  coytUry,  and 
wero  sufferfd  to  pass  unnoticed,  as 
Tartar  couriers  always  travel  at  tliat 
pace*  Onu  of  them  was  afterwards 
overtaken  and  executed  }  bnttheotlier 
escaped,  and  brought  tidings  of  their 
feiUire  to  his  master. 

For  this  attempted  aatassl nation  a 
firmaun  was  issued,  depriving  Ali  of 
hii  province  (  but  knowing  his  own 
strength,  he  refused  lo  obey  it«    Att 
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arm  J  was  then  sent  nsrainst  him,  imder 
i\\t*.  commund  of  Hoiuschid  Piicha. 
The  atriiugle  coiUinticd  fujr  Iwo  _v<?ars, 
till  at  leiig^ih,  after  vati(*u«T  vicisskiides, 
All  was  drivctii  to  Uke  refugee  in  a  part 
of  ihe  citadel  of  YaninJi,  with  only 
fifty  men,  who  had  reniiiined  faithful  to 
him  to  the  last*  The  retnml  tims 
choaen  was  a  building  of  three  stories  : 
the  upper  was  occupied  by  All  tiiid  bis 
tytte ;  the  second  eonlatned  hiji  trea- 
aures,  wliich  were  supposed  to  be  iin- 
itiense  ;  and  ihe  floor  below  Wiis  filled 
with  gunpowder  and  coinbtjstiblc^, 
reiidy  to  explode  at  u  tnomcnt  s  warn* 
ing.  From  this  pliice  of  security  AIJ 
was  allured  by  tht*  wily  Hourschid 
Pacha,  and  iudiiced  by  his  promises  to 
trust  himself  to  bis  protection*  He  was 
to  remain  in  a  small  ishind  in  a  lake 
near  the  town  till  an  answer  should  be 
returned  from  Constanlinople,  which 
was  to  decide  his  fate.  His  submission 
to  his  enemies  was  not,  however,  nnquti- 
lificd.  He  left  behind  him  a  nmii  to 
act  according  to  ci re umst winces — if  the 
messengers  bruug^ht  back  assuranees  of 
iafety  for  himself  and  hi^  com  pun  ions 
every  thing  was  to  be  given  up ;  if  not, 
to  be  blown  into  the  air.  Tlie  person 
who  Wkis  to  execute  this  extraordinary 
trust  was  one  whom  Ali  well  knew' 
would  not  fihrink:  from  it.  His  nunvc 
was  Kulchiik  Achmet,  or  liltle  Ach- 
met  V  he  was  so  lame  froai  a  wound  as 
to  be  almost  ffowerless,  but  a  man  of 
the  most  daring  intrepidity,  who  would 
not  besitale  to  blow  himself  Into  the 
air  to  execute  any  eommattd  entrusted 
to  him.  But  this  precaution  was  soon 
withdrawn*  Ali^  though  usiitilly  as 
suspicious  as  he  was  arlfHl  and  perH- 
dioiis,  h-id  now  to  deal  with  as  accom- 
plished a  dissembler  as  himself:  and 
the  excessive  kindness  and  studied  re- 
spect with  which  he  was  treated  in- 
duced him  to  surrender  his  fortress^ 
with  the  treasures  it  contained,  uncon- 
ditionally, before  the  returu  of  the 
messengers,  and  Achmet  was  with* 
drawn.  Several  Pachas  bad  been  in 
the  habit  of  daily  visiting  Ali  ;  and 
soon  after  this  act  of  imprudence  Mo- 
hamed  Pacha,  the  governor  of  tiie 
Morca,  came  to  pay  him  bis  rc*[tects. 
They  held  a  long  conversation,  lull  of 
mutual  assurances  of  attachment  and 
good  will*  Mohatnetl  pressed  Ali  to 
name  anything  he  would  wish  to  con- 
tribute to  his  ])er>onal  comforts.  Ati 
expressed  a  wish  for  some  lamb,  Mo- 
bamcd  immediately  prumisrd  to  seud 
some,  and  fufther  pres^sed  him  to  name 
iDy  thing  else  that  would  gratify  him. 


The  old  man  replied  that  there  was 
one    thing    more,    but    his    rebgious 
scruples  made  him  rrhictaot  lo  nama 
it  I  but  being  pressed  by  his  friend,  he 
lueolioned  a   particular  sort  of  wine, 
which  was  also  immediately  promised* 
After  this  friendly  conversikition^  Mo- 
hanied  ro^e  to  depart,  and  as  they  were 
of  equal   rank   the    Paehu  of   Yardna 
roi<e    with    him.     The    Pacha   of  the 
More*  made  a  low  and  ccrpm'mious 
r<fvcrence»    Ali  returned  the  ceremony 
with  H  similar  pr.>lonnd   bow  ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  raise  his  bead  again,  his     ^ 
companion   slabbed    him  in  the   back    ^| 
with  bis  yatdgan,  with  such  force,  that    ^1 
the  weapon  passed  through  his  heart, 
and  out  of  hia  breast  j  and   Mcrhamed 
walked  out  with  the   blr.>ody  yata^&m,    ^| 
and  proclaimed  the  success  of  his  plot.    ^| 
Ali'a    head   was  cut  otf,  and  sent  to 
Constaiilino|dc,  where  it  was  exhibited 
as  the  heatl  of  a  traitor,  and  remurncd 
for   some   (ime    in   the   court   of  the 
Seraglio^  on  a  di?h,  like  John  the  B,ip* 
tist's  head  on  a  cliarj^'er.    Several  erro- 
neous accounts  of  the  circutnstatjces  of 
his  death  were  circulated  in    Europe. 
The  above  are  the  real  facts,  wbicli  arc 
fully  detailed  by  Dr.  Walsh,  who  was 
iji  Coti»taniinople  at  the  time,  and  had 
his  infonuation  from  otHcial  auihoriiy. 
As  theevent  excited  a  considerable  scn- 
i^ati'm.an  English  merchant  at  Constant 
tinople  was  desirous  of  purchasing  hil 
bead  and  sending  it  to  London,  to  make 
money  by  exhibiting  it ;  but  ibis  dis- 
gusnng  plan  v\as  prevented  by  a  Soly-   ^1 
man   dervish,  whu  had   been   un  early   ^| 
lri*:nd  of  Ali,  who  procured  the  bead 
and  buried  it  with  All's  two  sons,  aud 
his   grandson,  at  the  Selyvfia  gale  of    h 
Con>tantino]de,  where  the  four  tomb-  ^| 
stones  are  now  among  the  mo*t  Mrik-  ^^ 
iiig   objects  that  arrest  the  traveller's 
aiientioii.     All  of  them  have  the  same 
date — ^'Gemazcel   Aheer.   1237,'*  cor- 
responding to  our  February,  ltJ'22. 

The  rebellion  of  Ali  Pacha  seems  in 
a  great  measure  lo  have  determined 
the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  insurrection. 
Alexander  Ypsdantes,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity when  the  armies  of  the 
Sultan  were  engaged  against  his  own 
vassal,  in  February.  18*21,  raised  the 
Greek  standard  in  Moldavia,  and  in 
concert  with  Michael  Sutsto,  the  vice- 
roy, issued  his  first  proclamation,  ' 
calling  on  all  his  country uien  lo  join 
the  cause  of  frtedoni,  and  prtmiising 
them  ihe  assistance  of  Russia,  tt 
is  remarkable  that  tn  all  the  earlier 
efforis  of  the  Greeks  to  gain  their 
iudepto deuce,  they   invaiiaWy  rcHedj 
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on  R»*»m  Tor  apfistanc**,  and  were 
US'  invarikibly  HssappoiriifMl.  Yji^e* 
lunW^s  IvcitJ  lieeti  uti  otf^ui^r  in  the 
KitftMuri  «ervtCL\  and  it  is  sjid  iliat  hi 
hokiiu*  out  this  [notnise  of  fbrei^ii 
mccoiirjic  was  aulliorissed  by  tlie  Wiiril 
of  thtt  Envperor  hioi^eU*  Nevtf*rthi?- 
lesB  the  priicliinialion  was  \\n  sooner 
tasiieil  timii  the  Ru.^sian  govern inent 
declined  all  connection  with  him  ; 
neititer  difl  he  meet  viiih  tlie  support 
he  cxpoctt'd  Irom  \m  comitrymen,  tiiid 
lii;3  btiet  and  heroic  caret-r  was  closed 
by  the  fjul  batile  ol"  Dra^e«ch;nr»  tmm 
Ki?li*?nce  heesca]>€d  only  to  become  the 
iinntiic  of  uti  Au-trinn  prison.  VViien 
he  wtis  lilierijii'd^  couHucment  hud 
broken  hh  hculih,  and  niisfurimie  his 
heurt*  Mnd  he  dicil  on  his  way  to  Verona 
Ai  the  curly  iij:r*j  of  ihirty-five. 

The  Grctka  htid  now,  however,  a 
more  secure  depeinlence  I  bun  tlie  yn- 
crrlaiii  promisi  a  of"  their  northern 
neighbours.  The  secret  society  of  ihe 
Hetaiiij,  had  extciidcTd  itPell"  into  the 
Teinoieat  districls,  where  the  suhillest 
socn  ty  of  (Jreeks  cxi?ited;  and  no 
iooner  was  ihe  signal  pvf^n  l>y  Yp!?e- 
Jaiiteii  thuii  die  whole  of  Greece  bceiinie 
ut  once  in  a  state  of  inaurrecti«>n.  The 
grciitcr  part  of  the  iMorca  was  9"k>ii  in 
possession  of  the  insurgents,  uiid  llieir 
Heet  occnpied  I[isara.  Early  in  De- 
cember I  heir  congress  rnet  at  Ejihlmn* 
nus,  in  the  Golph  of  ^^ginii  i  and  on 
the  Hr<t  of  January^  lt<22,  was  put 
forth  the  memorable  act  of  indepen- 
dence, by  whii  h  they  declared  tliem- 
selvrs  a  free  people. 

This  spirit  of  union  and  deter rnina- 
nation  WtH  slill  further  streng^thetied  liy 
the  ill-timed  se%ertties  of  the  Porle. 
When  I  he  rising-  of  the  insnrifents  wns 
known  at  Con^tintinople  nuihi?i^r  eontd 
exceed  the  rai^e  of  the  Turks,  and 
every  species  of  atrocity  was  perpe- 
trated on  the  imfortnniiie  Greeks  of 
the  Fanal,  ihe  Greek  disiriet  of  the 
cily,  roost  of  whom  were  totally  un- 
cooneeted  with  ihcprocee-dio'j^  ol  their 
country men»  and  continued  tn  Con- 
ttautinople  on  the  faith  of  the  pro* 
mises  of  safely  held  out  by  the  go- 
vernment. They  were,  however*  all 
i treated  ws  if  they  were  hotst»i*es.  On 
Easier  Sunday,  the  (jrcutci^t  of  the 
Greek  festivufs  the  piilfinrch  with 
■evefal  bishops  were  iieiied,  wliilo  ce- 
]ebr<itini!  scrvire*  nnd  hanj^ed  at  the 
door  of  the  cathedral.  Wh»a  rendered 
ihi-*  [licce  of  baib»4rUy  still  more  atro- 
cious was,  that  these  verv  men  bad 
obeyed  the  directions  of  the  Porle*  and 
had  actually  preached  against  the  ia* 


siirrcclion,  and  most  solemnly  warned 
ihefr  ftocks  not  lo  uiiUe  in  it.  Con- 
stiiutine  Morousi,  drai^oman  to  the 
Porte  J  hud,  before  thi«»  been  executed 
because  he  hud  received  a  letter  fram 
Ypselaulcs,  lhtjy;;h  he  had  »m mediately 
rcdd  it  at  the  DivaiL  But  individual 
in&t*inces  sink  Into  iiistgniliciince  when 
coMjpared  with  the  wiiolcsalc  butchery 
of  the  Greek  merchants  and  others  of 
less  consetjnence,  wh4j,  without  any 
other  proof  of  their  |rnilt  than  that 
they  were  eoinitryineii  of  the  oftVnders, 
were  everywhere  ^trau'^lrd  ut  the  otr- 
ners  of  the  streets*  and  tlieir  bodies  led 
to  he  trampled  on,  and  devonrcil  by  the 
dog-s;  and,  beside  the  shinghter  made  by 
the  otticersof  the  sera;:tio*  every  Turk* 
even  boys  of  cisjjlit  year^  of  ajre,  went 
arniedp  and  they  literally  made  a  re- 
creation of  shouting  and  Jtabbinj^  the 
nnfortiiniitc  Greeks  whom  they  acci- 
dentally met  with.  In  addition  to  the 
scenes  of  Wood  in  the  eii|»ital,  the 
Turkish  officers  hpid  everywhere  orders 
lo  show  no  mercy  to  the  rebels  ;  and 
the  massacre  of  Seio  presents  an  in* 
ioBtance  of  rcvenj^rful  ferocity  which 
mijjht  make  a  Taiueilane  blush.  Re- 
sistance or  sulnnission  made  no  diffe- 
rence :  all  cap  Able  of  opposition  were 
indiscriminately  butchered,  and  the 
re*t,  women  and  clnldreti,  esposetf  to 
the  licentious  brutality  of  the  Turkish 
soldiery.  In  this  small  island  alone 
upwards  of  4£MHJt>  were  pnt  to  the 
sword,  and  30,0tHi  drairi^ed  into  sbverv* 
All  this  unnecessary  bloodshed, besides 
determining  the  Greeks  to  resist  to  the 
nlmost*  was  the  great  means  of  cxcit- 
intr  I  lie  sympathy  of  iheir  wt'Sterti 
fidlow-Christiun*.  It  is  true  the  Greeks 
themselves  were  not  in  the  least  behind 
the  Tnrks  in  barbarity,  when  snece«f 
giive  liiem  an  opportunity  ;  biil  they 
excused  their  cruelties  as  a  jtiSl  retalia- 
lion,  and  the  war  soon  became  one  of 
extermination  on  both  fides. 

In  addition  lo  the  troubles  of  the 
Greek  war,  the  Sultan  v^as  assailed  In 
the  capita)  by  the  insubordination  of 
the  Jaui^<mries,  and  Ihe  folio wrnji; 
yeart  18-i3»  is  rendered  remorkable  by 
the  unnihiUiion  of  this  turbulent  body, 
III  ^ubmi'tsion  to  their  dictate*.  Miih- 
moud  had  been  olili^^ed  todif^rnissand  at 
leut^'th  treaeheronslyiJUt  t.*  iJejth,  Halet 
EH'endi*  iie  had  been  for  some  time 
atuhassador  in  France,  where  he  had 
acquired  consider  abli-  knowledge  of  the 
arU  an<J  institutions  of  Wesr<^rn  Eu- 
rope. From  their  similarity  of  tastes 
he  had  become  a  favourite  minister 
with    Mabmoud  ;  and    it  wai  chiefly 
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through  hU  interest  at  the  DUan,  that 
the  destrucliotj  of  Ali  Parha  bad  been 
resolved  upon.  Halct  Elicndi  had  iii- 
cutred  the  vengeance nf  die  .Trtni*Si*ri€i 
by  the  baiiishmtiit  of  the  Dervish 
llad^'t*  Beektttsh,  who  was  their  great 
hivoitritep  aud  a  descendant  of  Al 
Hadgt^  Beektash,  their  natron  saint. 
When  otice  a  minister  had  iucurred  tlie 
di*p!easure  ot'lhe  Janissaries,  the  Sultan 
was  generally  obliged  to  dispense  with 
hx$  services — for,  like  llie  Praitorian 
guards  o\  the  Rooian  empire,  liiauijrh 
next  to  useless  when  opposed  to  tlje 
enemies  of  the  state*  ibey  hiid  long- 
been  in  tlie  habit  of  dictating  to  its 
government,  MahmoiuJ  was,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  dismiss  the  whole  mi- 
nistry concerned  in  the  banishment  of 
HadjeBecktash  and  his  former lavourite 
Halet  alon|r  with  tiiem.  This  donii'- 
neeriiig  confinned  him  in  his  desig^n  of 
again  attempting  the  reforms  In  the 
army  which  nad  already  cost  the  lives 
of  Selioi  and  Bairactar,  He  therefore 
set  about  forming  a  new  corps  ;  but,  as 
the  name  of*'  Nistam  Gedite,"  or  **  new 
institation/"  had  been  uiado  one  of  the 
objections  to  Selim's  plan^  Mabmoud 
gave  his  troops  the  oppysite  denomina- 
tion of  "  Ni]iam  Atiick,"  or  '*  old  in- 
stil ali  on/'  and  pretended  that  he  was 
merely  teviving  an  ancient  practice  of 
Solyman  L  By  Ijribea,  promises^  and 
tlrrttals,  and  an  occasional  execation  of 
the  very  refractory,  he  brought  over 
most  of  the  Janissary  officers  to  ac- 
quiesce in  his  plan,  and  the  soldiers 
came  reguljirl/  to  drill. 

The  Idih  of  Jane,  182.%  had  been 
appointed  for  a  grenerul  review,  at  which 
tlie  SaUau  and  \ih  eourl  were  to  bo 
present,  and  the  Etmeiduii,  a  Urge 
square  in  the  eentre  oi  the  city,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Janissaries, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  field  of  exercise, 
Oil  the  day  preceding  the  troops  as- 
Bt^nbltd  to  drill,  when,  for  the  first 
lbne»  ihey  opealy  niuriiiiirftd  al  the  re- 
semblance between  tiieir  di?jcipline  and 
the  Russian  practice*  The  Janissary 
Aga  reprimanded  one  of  the  olfendei*, 
and  an  Egyptian  t*fficer  struck  annther. 
Tliis  was  a  signal  for  ^ener»l  resist* 
anee,  The  Aga  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life,  and  the  soldiers  hi  their  ra^e 
mnrdered  his  U*^utenant,  assailed  his 
house,  und  even  insnlted  tht3  tenia  left  of 
his  harem.  The  whole  corps  of  the 
JuniBsaries  soon  after  brou^hi  out  the 
braien  kettles  of  iheir  diflerent  regi- 
ments, and  paraded  ihem  through  the 
streets.  This  is  esteemed  a  most 
Boleinii  ceretooay,  and  ii  never  had 


recourse  ta  except  in  the  most  extreme 
cases  :  and  in  a  short  time  a  body  of 
'JtUiOO  men  had  assembled  in  the  Ct- 
meidan.  Mahmond,  therefore,  saw 
that  ithitters  had  come  to  a  crisis,  and 
issued  secret  orders  to  the  Aga  Pacha 
and  Topgee  Dashi»  or  commander  of 
llie  artillery,  to  hold  themselves  ia 
readiness.  He  even  declared  his  in* 
tendon  of  passing  over  to  Asia,  and 
leaving  European  Turkey  altogether 
to  the  power  of  the  Jani§«aries  sooner 
than  submit  to  their  dictation  ;  and  aft 
they  htid  had  recourse  to  the  ceremonies 
of  their  order,  he  determined  to  enlist 
the  su[>irstition  of  the  people  on  his 
side.  The  sacred  standard,  said  to  be 
made  of  the  small-el  uthes  of  the  Pro- 
phet, was  brought  out  with  great  pomp, 
the  Ulemas  and  Soft  as  walking  before 
It,  the  Sultan  and  his  court  followitig, 
and  all  rehearsing  the  Koran,  while 
the  Fellahs  announced  the  solemn  pro- 
cession through  the  city.  Such  an 
event  had  not  occurred  for  fifty  years 
in  the  capital,  and  it  immediately 
awakened  the  hniatic  zeal  of  every 
sincere  Miissulmau, 

Inadditian  to  this  master-stroke  of 
policy,  Mahmuud  wished  to  give  iha 
sacrifice  which  he  was  determined  upon 
making  the  appearance  of  great  mode- 
ration. Though  he  well  knew  that  the 
Jdnlssaries,  long  accustomed,  on  all 
occasions,  to  dictate  to  the  govemmeoi 
even  the  most  extravagant  of  their 
wiiihes,  would  not  forego  their  demands 
now,  he  otfered  them  a  pardon  if  they 
would  acknowledge  their  error  and  im* 
mediately  disperse.  This  was,  of 
course,  rejected.  They  even  murdered 
the  othcers  who  brought  the  message, 
and  peremptorily  demanded  that  the 
Stdtan  should  for  ever  renounca  hti 
plans  of  innovation,  and  punish  all 
concerned  in  promoting  them  as  sub* 
verters  of  the  ancient  usages  of  tha 
empire, 

Aga  Pacliahad  by  this  time  collected 
60,0l}0  men,  who  had  surrounded  the 
Htmeidan,  and  the  Ckinnon  of  the  Top- 
gees  were  pointed  down  every  avenuo 
leading  to  it.  They  were  now  ordered 
to  tire  upon  the  assembled  mau»  The 
giiD  wtiich  was  to  commence  missed 
fire,  and  the  Jiinissaries  near  it  werd 
rushing  forward  to  turn  it  against  their 
asiiailants,  when  a  Topgee,  named 
'»  Kara  Gehenna,"  or  *'  the  black heih** 
had  recourse  to  the  truly  Turkish  e»pc» 
dient  of  firing  his  pi^lol  into  the  touch- 
hole.  The  gun  exploded,  and  a  mur- 
derous  discharge  of  grape-shot  followed 
from  every  quarter  on  the  Etmeidoiu 
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Itnmense  taukitudes  were  killed,  and 
the  survivars  look  refuse  in  the  bar* 
racks  svhich  were  close  ai  hand.  These 
were  set  on  lire  to  tliiiludgti  them,  and, 
that  none  mi^ht  escajie,  were  sur- 
rnunded.  like  the  Ktineiddnt  with  nrlil- 
lervj  {im!  ihe  discliarffts  coiitiutMd 
wiihoni  iitientiissirifi.  Nu  ipuricr  wus 
VLuy  longer  either  ott'enid  or  given  ; 
and,  though  tht;  Jdnissane^  ddcuded 
themselvefl  with  the  must  deiipenite 
fiercene««j  they  were  soon  totidly  <le- 
fftroyed,  and  Ihe  tiixt  mirDin*^  tiie 
barracks  were  ojie  ec>it fused  mass  of 
Btiiokiiig-  ruins  und  mkiiii^ted  eorpst:s> 
He^ides  those  who  thiii  perished 
several  were  executed  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  and  the  ^ates  were  kept  closed 
for  two  dAV^  after  the  fri^httnl  scene. 
When  Iritu^piillity  was  restored,  the 
Sultan  appeared  in  the  new  uniform^ 
and  the  Janissiiries  were  publicly  ana- 
thematised. There  are  various  reports 
of  the  number  who  perished  on  this 
occttsiooi  but  they  arc  jg^enerally  esti- 
mated at  twenty  thousand. 

The  desiruLtion  of  this  immpuse 
body  of  nutiouiil  troops  did  not,  how* 
ever,  in  the  least  abate  the  viguur  of 
the  Greek  war,  which  was  prusecuted 
with  viiriuus  success.  The  greatest 
loss  the  Greeks  had  su^tuined  wa$  Ip- 
sara.  which  was  taken  by  the  CapitaJi 
Faeha  ;  but  his  deet  was  t»oou  afttr 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  Dardaueiles, 
Bfter  an  nnsuceessfulatlefnpi  vn  Samo$. 
But  the  fullowingr  year,  IH23,  brou|rht 
the  forces  of  Mebemet  Ali,  the  Eifyp- 
ttan  Paeha,  into  the  field — a  chaD^re 
which  proved  most  disastrous  to  the 
Greek  cause.  This  extraordinary  man, 
to  whom  the  Sultan  was  already  in- 
dehtf'd  fi>r  the  conquest  of  the  W'aha* 
bees,  was  the  son  of  an  inferior  officer 
if)  the  Turkish  police,  who  had  died  in 
^the  raoit  abject  poverty  at  Cavala,  a 
Atnalt  sea-port  near  Philippi,  At  his 
falhcr'a  death  Mebcfliet  was  only  four 
tyears  of  age  :  but  the  A^a  of  the 
place,  happening  to  be  his  relative, 
took  the  helpless  offihan  under  Wn  pro- 
tection. He  was  5  xvn  alter  iniiidered, 
lid  his  protege,  to  earn  his  livelibood, 
came  an  attendant  in  a  tubtiecunist's 
ibop.  He  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
•et  up  for  himself,  and,  having  saved 
a  little  store  of  weahh,  went  to  E^ypt, 
where  he  joined  his  countrymen  in  op- 
iisinfc  the  French  army*  He  soon 
istin^'uished  himself  in  his  new  capa- 
city of  a  soldier,  and,  when  the  French 
evacuated  Fj^ypt,  had  risen  to  such  a 
rank  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  most  pro- 
rainifnt  part  in  the  civil   commotions 


which  followed.  His  skilful  intrigues, 
joined  to  bis  real  merits,  at  length 
raised  hi  in  lo  the  eminence  of  Pacha, 
which  rank  was  conftrmed  to  him  by  the 
8ultan  ia  !6Ud*  He  was  no  sooner 
itislaflcd  in  Ids  new  dignity  than  he 
coinioenced  an  extensive  reform  in  the 
military  system  uf  E;,'^ypt.  By  a  judi- 
cious employment  of  European  officers 
he  soon  raised  Uie  army  and  navy  of 
Egypt  to  a  rank  far  superior  to  those 
of  Ins  soverei|jn  ;  and  the  force  which 
bis  son  Ibrahim  now  commanded  in 
Greece  in  equipments  and  discipline 
might  have  rivalled  the  elTorts  of  any 
European  state.  But  mifortunately 
he  continued  the  same  course  of  deso- 
lating warfare  in  the  Morea,  which  had 
destroyed  Scio  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  contest  ;  and  this  iinpoliiic  conduct 
attorded  the  pretext  urg^cd  in  ddencc 
of  the  attack  on  Naviirino,  by  which 
the  Egyptian  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed. 
This  event,  which  all  parties  have  since 
united  in  descnbing  as  ♦*  unttiward,'* 
and  wldeh,  to  say  tht:  least  of  it,  was  a 
most  ynprccedenled  breach  of  faith 
with  our  Turkish  ally,  took  place  iu 
the  month  uf  Uctober,  1827.  and  was  by 
far  the  severest  blow  the  Turks  sus- 
tained during  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  the  undismayed  energy  of  Mab- 
moud  still  continued  the  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  Gret'ks,  and  the  eve  tit  of  the 
contest  might  have  been  very  doubtful, 
bad  they  been  either  left  to  their  owu 
resources,  or  the  occasional  and  un- 
called for  interference  of  England  and 
France,  But  the  month  of  June,  1828, 
brought  the  Russian  army  into  the  field, 
which  soon  decided  the  destiny  of 
Greece.  Russia  had  often  before  pro- 
mised her  assistance  to  the  Greeks,  and 
then  left  tliem  to  light  their  battle  «in- 
gle-haniJed.  and  now,  with  equal  con- 
sistency, Nicholas  disclaimed  all  con- 
nection wiib  tlieir  cause,  when  com- 
mencioff  the  war  to  which  they  pro- 
bably o«e  l!»eir  success,  After  all  that 
had  occurred  to  weaken  und  distract 
the  power  uf  the  Soltan»  it  was  «»- 
pected  lliat  he  would,  at  once,  submit 
to  the  demands  of  either  the  Greeks  or 
tlte  Russians,  and  not  dare  to  oppote 
bis  lw<j  eiiemiea  at  once.  But  Mah- 
moud  seemed  only  to  gather  stieu^tli 
fiom  new  ditlindlies,  and  though  the 
whole  amount  of  Ins  forces  was  not 
more  than  lOlVOOO  men,  and  most  of 
these,  the  balf-discipbncd  corps  raised 
since  the  destruction  of  the  old  army, 
and  before  the  completion  of  the  new  j 
while  the  Russian  troo|>s  alone  were 
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computetl  at  the  enormous  aprcrrcjrate 
.'^00,000,  he  would  not  suhniit.  'V\\q 
Vizier,  according:!}',  concentrated  his 
forces  on  Shund^i,  and  dcterniincd  to 
depend  on  the  natural  barrier  afibrded 
by  the  Balkan  Tor  the  dctence  of  the 
empire.  The  camp;d«^n  of  1828  was 
foiiizht  on  br)th  sides  witli  various 
chanjres  of  fortime,  and  instead  of  the 
triumphant  success  which  had  been  an- 
tici|)ated  for  the  Russians,  the  close  of 
the  year  saw  them  oblii,'ed  to  raise  the 
siojic  of  Silistria,  break  up  their  camp, 
and  wiihdraw  into  their  winter  canton- 
ments in  Molda\ia  and  Wallachia,  after 
su^aininur  several  severe  losses,  and 
able  to  retain  no  place  of  any  import- 
ance except  the  towns  of  Varna  and 
Pravadi.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  next  year,  Count  Wittjrenstein  was 
Buceeeded  by  Diebitsch  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  army.  The  very 
fir>t  act  of  this  celebrated  general  dis- 
played tlie  extraordinary  energy  which 
rh.»racterize<l  all  his  manoeuvre*  during 
the  war.  He  was  so  weak  from  sick- 
ness, as  to  be  unable  to  stand  ;  but  ra- 
ther than  delay  the  advance  of  the 
troops,  or  trust  entirely  to  his  inferior 
officer-!,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter,  and 
i.-fbued  his  orders  in  person.  He  re- 
sumed  the  unsucessrul  attack  on  Silis- 
tria, while  the  Vizier,  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  his  forces  with  those  of 
General  Roth,  attacked  the  latter  on 
the  17th  of  May,  when  the  most  obsti- 
nately contested  battle  of  the  whole 
war  ensued.  It  lasted  for  seventeen 
hours.  The  loss  of  both  sides  was  im- 
mense, and,  at  the  conclusion,  both 
armies  wt-re  obliged  to  fall  back,  though 
they  each  claimed  the  victory.  The 
Vizier  had,  however,  so  far  the  advan- 
taire,  as  to  be  able  to  advance  on  Pra- 
vadi ;  hut  this  triflinar  gleam  of  good 
fortune  wa<»  followed  by  the  fatal  battle 
of  Kulertscha,  in  which  Diebitsch  to- 
tally defeated  him,  and  he,  with  great 
difficulty,  clfected  a  retreat  back  to 
Shumla. 

As  yet,  the  Russians  had  not  much 
to  boast  of.  Though  generally  success- 
ful, their  laurels  had  been  all  most 
dearly  wr»n,  and  they  had  no  reason  to 
believe  the  Tujkish  nrmy  either  dis- 
abled or  dish(Mrtened.  Accordingly, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Kuleit- 
seiin,  overtures  for  a  peace  were  made 
to  iho  Vizier.  To  these  he  answered, 
wiili  the  true  spirit  of  a  Mussulman, 
that  the  event  of  battles  was  in  God's 
hand,  and  if  it  uas  pre-ordained  that 
he  sliould  be  defeated,  he  could  not 
ht  Ip  it  i  as  to  the  peace,  he  was  only 


a  military  governor,  and  must  refer  to 
the  Sultan  himself  for  an  answer  Un- 
fortunately for  Turkey,  the  groidcn  op- 
portunity was  thus  lost.  Silistria  souu 
after  surrendered,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  next  month,  Diebitsch  had  cross- 
ed the  Balkan,  and  taken  up  his  posi- 
tion at  Haidhos,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mountains.  The  great  barrier 
which  nature  had  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Turkey,  was  thus  fiasscd, 
and  she  lay  defenceless  before  him. 
I'he  energy  with  which  this  advance 
was  effected,  seems  to  have  deprived 
the  Turks  of  all  power  of  thought  or 
action  ;  and  when  the  Vizier  deserted 
Shumla,  to  follow  Diebitsch,  his  dis- 
heartened army  was  utterly  routed  at 
Selimno,  and  the  Russians  marched, 
unopposed,  to  Adrianople. 

As  soon  as  they  appeared  within 
sight  of  the  city,  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants were  so  panic-stricken,  that 
they  neither  thought  of  retiring  to  the 
capital,  which  they  might  easily  have 
clfected,  or  of  taking  any  measures 
to  resist  the  Russians,  who  had  no 
sooner  taken  up  their  position,  than 
pro|)osals  were  made  by  the  Turks  for 
a  capitulation.  Diebitsch  offered  to  ac- 
cede, on  the  terms  of  their  surrendering 
all  their  arms  and  military  stores — in 
fact,  everything  belonging  to  the  go- 
vernment— and  dispersing  in  any  di- 
rection except  that  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  they  were  allowed  till  nine  the  fol- 
lowing morning  to  consider  this  pro- 
posal. Long  before  that  lime,  their 
ambassadors  had  returned  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  some  milder  terms  ;  their  an- 
swer was  a  command  to  the  Russian 
columns  to  advance  and  storm  the  city. 
They  had  then  no  other  course  but 
submission.  Meantime,  the  success  of 
the  Russians  at  sea,  had  been  equally 
great,  and  the  ports  of  the  Euxinc  bad 
fallen  into  their  hands,  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  Count  Paskewitch,  their  ge- 
neral in  Asia,  had  taken  £rzeroun»  the 
capital  of  Armenia,  and  the  Seraskier 
and  four  of  his  principal  Pachas  were 
his  prisoners,  while  the  Pacha  of  Tre- 
hisond  had  been  driven,  with  his  army 
in  confusion,  to  take  refuge  in  his  owa 
-  city  ;  and  while  all  these  disasters  were 
occurring  in  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern portions  of  the  empire,  the 
Greeks  c<mtinued  their  successes  in  the 
souih.  Lepanto  had  surrendered  to 
them  eaily  in  the  year,  and  MiMO- 
longhi  and  Anatolico  capitulated  aooii 
after. 

While  the  powers  of  the  Porte  were 
thus  crippled,  and  Turkey  lay  proa- 
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ate  at  the  feet  of  Russia,  France  and 
£iijjland»  wht>,  by  jnuiinf^  io    ihe  de- 
JtniL'titm    ot  the    Turklsli    nuvy,    had 
nuiiilj  c'oiitnbuled  to  produLH^  tiiis  re- 
\\ih,  seemed  now  only  oficiipicd  in  tib- 
aimsi^  tWvoiira'jle  terin&  fortheGrfeks. 
Ill  March,  IB-29,  the  h>llowiiig  arrdiii^e- 
nent  had   been  |iriipused  to  ihe   Su!- 
: — Iht*  Thtit  the   Ijoundnry  Fmc  ol' 
lie  Grei'k  stute  should  extend  I'rom  the 
julf  ol'  Volo  to  that  of  Ariii,  and  that  ail 
louth  of  that  line,  mlong^  with  the  U- 
inds    of   EntjCii   und    the    Cyclades, 
bhouM   belong  to   the    Greeks.     2sid. 
I^dat  an  annual   tribute  of   1400,000 
BVdStcra  ahould  be  paid  by  tliern.     3rd. 
That  Tiirki*h  subjects  oblijjcd  to  leave 
[Greece,  should  be    ludenmiBed.     4lh, 
That  Greece  should  remain  tinder  the 
i**'8iizcriiineie"  of  ihe  Parte,  with  a  form 
of  iiovernment  suited  to  secure  U&  re- 
li^iou:}   mid   eoniiuercidi   liberty;    the 
govemmtnl   to    be    monarehieal     aiid 
hereditary,  und    the    hrsl    kin^    to   be 
chosen   by   the  three  power*   in  con- 
cert with  the  Porte.      The  Sultan  had 
at  Brst  obsiinatcty  refti?ied  to  treat,  at 
all,  on  ihe.^e  tcriiH,     The  Balkan  \\'d% 
passeJ,  and  the  Reis  Eff^-iidi  proposed 
a  modification.      Adiianople  wus   now 
occupied^  and  Mahmoud  found  himself 
utterly  helfilc>s — hb  eapilul  threatened, 
and  his  provinces  tindefeuded — and  he 
was  forced  to  iiceept  the  terms  uncon- 
ditionally. 

But,  while  neither  the  English  nor 

French    njLide  Qny  effort  to  avert  ihe 

ilrstriiction  of  thef  Turkish  empire,  Mk 

I  Von  Royer,  the  Prussian  ambassador, 

exerted  himself  eoccepsfully  usa  metliu- 

lor,  and  ii  ne^'-ociation  wa^*  aecordingly 

opened  on  the  1st  of  September,   and, 

l©u   the    17th,  the  eelebftited  if aty  of 

Adrianople   was  concluded.     By   this 

[ireaiy,  and  the  two  sub^idiiiry  conven- 

[tioiis  \\hich  foUnwed  it*  the  Ru^siun  ^o- 

I  irernment  restored  to  the  Sukaii  ulinosl 

ill  the  territory  acquired  m  Etirope,dur- 

\\ng  ihe  war,  but  retained  u   portion  of 

llheir  Asiatic  conquests*     Imfiiense  iid- 

[vantages  were  secure  d  to  Russian  rner- 

iCl9i3inis«    and    the    SidtLin    wu^i    to    pay 

1  l,500,mH|  dueats  of  Holhiml,  to  indcm- 

[  uilv  them   for  their  losses  dnrinsf  ihe 

^  tvar.     All  Rn_*§imj4  resident  in  Turkey 

verc   alloijelher    exeuipled   from    the 

I  control  of  Turkish   niagi^trates.  while 

Mahmoud,  at  the    same  time,  surren- 

^dorcd  »i]l  authority  over  tiic  provincei  on 

[Ihe    DiMHibe,    where    no    M^honiedan 

ra<,  for  the  liitnre,  to  be  permittfd  to 
[tesiile,  or  hc»td  unv  permanent  pro- 
I  perty,  thuugh  the  Sulian  continued  their 
^iLomitial  sovereign.     But  xhc  most  sc- 
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vere  ariicic  was  the  exaction  of 
10,000,000  of  duciits,  upwards  of  five 
million  sterliiii:,  to  indemnify  the  Rus- 
sian yiovernaient  for  the  expenses  of 
the  vvar.  This  enormous  snni  was  to 
be  paid  in  ten  anuuiil  payments,  I  lie 
Ru^^^iun  army  retirinj^  a  staj^e  on  the 
receipt  of  each  instLilmeiit,  and  evacu- 
iUinfj  Turkey  alio^etiier,  on  tlie  pay- 
ment tjf  the  whole,  by  this  plan  ^ecur- 
in^  a  footing'  in  the  heart  of  the  Sul- 
tan's dominions  for  at  least  ten  years. 
With  respect  to  Greece,  there  was  an 
item  introduccil  bindings  Miihmoud  to 
adhere  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
allied  powers  in  March,  which  have 
hem  before  mentioned. 

Thoui^h  some  of  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  were  snlficiently  severe,  on  the 
wlioh',  it  Wtis  as  moderate  as,  under 
the  circumstances,  cuwht  reasoniddy  be 
expected,  t^nl  it  was  not  all  the  un- 
fortunate Sultan  had  to  submit  to. 
The  plenipoteutiaries  soon  met  in  Lon- 
don tin^dly  to  arrange  the  alFiiirs  of 
Greece,  The  Eiigii*h  and  French  had 
not  come  to  any  definite  understanding' 
With  Mahrnrjud,  concrrnin«jf  the  adop- 
tion of  the  protocol  of  March,  so,  wlih 
respect  to  lheni»  It  was  siill  only  a 
firoposal.  But  it  had  been  ma<le  an 
iiittg-ral  [»art  of  the  treaty  with  Ru*Ria, 
and  ^\ie  wn^  bound  to  adhere  1o  it.  She 
nevertheless  joined  without  the  shght- 
est  hesit.ttictn  In  making  alteiaiinns  ex* 
cecdin^ly  diiadvania^eons  to  Iict  new 
ally,  and,  in  ilie  teeth  ol  the  treaty  of 
Adiianople,  Greece  was  declared  alto- 
g-elher  indei>eiuient,  and  the  "suzer- 
uinete,**  and  the  tribute  were  akoireiher 
given  up.  As*  a  iiiHitijj  compensation, 
ihe  buundary  line  was  drawn  a  little 
more  souihwiird,  extending  from  Zel- 
tauni,  near  Thermopyiae,  to  the  river 
A^propotamus,  the  ancient  Aehelous» 
aod  ihen  t<j  follow  it«  conrae  till  it  falls 
into  the  sea  ntiir  Mi^^iolonLihi,  Tliis 
was  liie  tiujl  aTranLcenient  bet^veen  the 
four  power?,  concerning  Greece,  wliicii 
tVicucdiJnvard  bfCaiiie  a  separate  and 
independent  kingdom. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople,  left  Mah- 
moud to  pursue  his  rt-fnrnis  in  peace, 
till  isy-i,  when  hr!  became  a^jain  in- 
volve? d  in  a  war  which  threnlened  to 
prove  the  mo^t  latul  in  which  he  ln«d 
boen  cn5?uu'''d  since  the  commene<'meiit 
of  Im  evrutful  leign.  Thrauj4hout  ull 
hi*  former  troiihles,  Mehcinet  All,  the 
viceroy  of  E;^}  pt,  had  been  hia  best 
support*  and  the  arms  of  his  son  I  brahim 
hud  secured  iiiui  more  victories  ih.m 
tlie  eifoiti  of  any  other  of  his  subject*. 
The  time  bud  now  come  when  even  he 
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7%*vx\\'A  hU  m^sXf-7.  Ti.is  iinfjrtunite 
rl;i|,'.v.  o'i/:naV:.j  in  a  r|iiirrr-I  'jetToen 
yU'..f'rj'X  Aii  dn'l  AVlijiih  IV:;  ^.  tho 
g  iT'rnor  of  St.  Jr-in  I)' Aero,  in  Syria, 
a«'.iiii-t  whom  M».4i*;m'?t  imme«Ildtely 
**;rit  yn  nrrny  ij:j'!or  th';  c>m'itand  of 
iSnr.i'ii.  M  iKnori'J  ii^«io*l  a  firminii. 
rorii:ii;iridiri_'  th'-iu  t-i  a^i^tiin  from  all 
ho-i:..iir-,  HfKi  xr\*'.T  thi-ir  ili«pijie  to 
Ki'ii  as  thoir  mutuil  soverf^-i^n.  To 
t'ni-,  \\\i:  viceroy  of  Ki'ypt,  cuiscious 
of  hi-i  own  p'j.viT,  at  first  ri-trirned 
i',\.i^\\(:  aiiswr-*,  anrl  finally  rpfrjso'l 
o'.'-'ti  tipf.  Pjrrihiai.  at  the  hra'l  of 
fifty  *\iii\\*AiA  n»»*n,  afl»;r  r<:ilijcln:r  Gaza, 
J-itf.!,  ar.fl  other  towm  in  S)ri;i,  lai'l 
si«;.Mr  to  A  or*;.  AJxlalLh,  unable  to 
o|»[)'i^';  him,  appliir'l  to  the  Pc>rtc  for 
as-i'tjiicf-,  ami  tin-  rli^piito  between  the 
two  I'lichis  frnclfMl  in  a  war  between  the 
Sult.in  siiid  his  vic^rroy. 

Ibr.ihini  lm«l  already  prained  several 
pl.tco*)  of  -troFiLTth  and  ini[)ortance  in 
Syri;i,  nndi-r  the  pnrtoncc  of  attacking 
Ah'l.ill:ih ;  ho  now  threw  off  the  mask 
arid  niarelicd  at  onro  to  Djmascii9, 
which  was  not  even  in  hi^  pacha  lick; 
and  after  twice  detV-ating  the  Turkish 
forcos  he  pa«iSfMi  Mount  Taurus,  and 
o*)ta)jli 'tiled  himself  in  Caramania.  Here 
llcsrjhid  Pacha,  the  vizier,  attacked 
him,  but  was  comph^telv  defeated,  and 
made  prisoner.  Nothinpf  now  stood 
botween  the  Kjryptian  army  and  the 
shores  of  the  Hosphorus.  ConstantU 
iiojile  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
confusion,  and  tlie  Porte  seemed  ut- 
tcily  stupified  by  despair. 

Mahuioud  had  no  course  left  but  to 
apply  to  Russia  ;  Kugland  and  France 
could  only  send  ambassadors ;  but  Rus- 
sia had  an  army  close  at  hand.  Nicho- 
las had  always  longi.'d  for  the  moment 
wlioii  th(j  Porte  would  be  driven  to 
throw  itself  on  his  mercy — when  his 
urmios  uii;;ht  have  tlie  plea  of  neces- 
sity for  keeping  possession  of  the 
'J'urkij-h  i)rovinces  and  controlling  the 
operations  of  the  Turkish  government 
— till  the  Ottoman  empire  with  a  no- 
minal I'xistcncc  would  become  a  mere 
dopendency  of  the  Russian,  and  thus 
after  obtaining  the  admiration  of  Eu- 
r(»pe  for  his  moderation  at  Adrianople, 
and  the  gratitude  of  Turkey  for  his  as- 
sistance, he  would  elfect  in  reality  all 
that  the  most  unrelenting  prosecution 
ol  the  war  woidd  have  secured.  This 
it  was  the  obvious  interest  of  the  other 
Kuropean  powers  to  prevent.  They 
tJH'rofore  exerted  themselves  to  pro- 
cure an  armistice,  and  the  career  of 
Ibrahim  was  checked  till  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  should  be  agreed  unon.  Mean- 
time/ the  appUcfttiou  bad  bceo  made 


for  Russhn  a»i stance,  which  was  no 
s  >oner  «ori^ht  than  it  was  granted,  and 
a  Rtissijin  fleet  Aailed  to  occupy  the 
strdits  and  defend  Constantinople 
against  Ibrahini.  When  the  tempo- 
rary cessation  of  hostilities  was  pro- 
cured, the  French  and  English  who 
dr^-adifd  the  occupation  of  Cunstan- 
tiii'iple  by  the  Russians,  procured  an 
aitrrritiiin  in  the  arrangement — that 
the  floet  shouM  only  hold  Itself  in  rra- 
d'nes«,  and  the  Russian  troops  near  the 
Danube  ailvance  ah>ng  that  river,  to 
act,  according  to  circumstances,  as  di- 
rf-rtrd  by  the  Russian  ambassador. 
But  the  fleet  had  sailed  before  the 
Countermand  had  arrived,  and  all  that 
was  effected  wa<i,  that  when  the  wind 
would  be  favourable  it  should  remove 
from  before  Constantinople  to  Sizopoli, 
and  hold  itself  in  readiness  there. 
Admiral  Roussin,  the  French  am- 
bassador, now  exerted  himself  most 
warmly  to  effect  an  immediate  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty ;  and  articles  were 
drawn  up  after  several  conferences 
with  the  Reis  EfTendi  to  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  Egyptian  Pacha. 

W  hen  the  aid-de-camp  of  General 
Roussin  arrived  at  Alexandria  with 
these  proposals  the  wily  Mehemet  re- 
ceived him  with  the  greatest  respect, 
but  decidedly  refused  to  make  peace 
on  any  other  terms  than  his  own,  which 
were,  in  fact,  that  he  should  be  invested 
with  the  government  of  all  Syria  to  the 
very  foot  of  Mount  Taurus ;  meantime, 
Ibrahim  received  orders  to  advance 
and  to  listen  to  no  other  proposal 
He,  accordingly,  pushed  on.  Constan- 
tinople was  again  threatened,  and  the 
unfortunate  Mahmoud  again  thrown 
on  the  protection  of  Russia.  Assist- 
ancc  was  granted  as  promptly  as  be- 
fore; and  an  army  of  IS/MM)  Russians 
was  landed  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  straits,  to  meet  Ibrahim  in 
his  advance,  while  reinforcements  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Danube.  The  Suftao, 
hardly  knowing  whether  he  had  more 
to  fear  from  his  foreign  protector  or 
his  rebellious  subject,  or  which  was 
the  least  dangerous  course  to  oflfiend 
Nicholas  by  declining  his  continued 
assistance,  or  France  and  England  by 
accepting  it,  again  tried  diplomacy ; 
but  in  vain — Mehemot  still  insisted  on 
all  his  demands,  and  the  Sultan  waseven- 
tually  obliged  to  submit;  and  on  the 
5th  of  May  confirmed  the  government 
of  all  Syria  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
who  was  now  become  a  moch  more 
powerful  monarch  than  hit  master. 

The  following  year,  18S4|  the  treaCf 

of  UunkAir  SkeicMi  ww  cgododcdb^i 
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twecn    the  Suftan   and   the  Emneror 

""ichofas.     Que  of  the  articles  of  this 

leuty  was,  that  no  ships  of  war,  ex- 

pt   those  belniijriiig  io  the  Russtati 

luvcrrmifCiit*    siiniiM    be    peTmltled    lo 

ass  the  Dtirdaneltes;  but  it  gave  Muh- 

oud  the  moans  of  getting  rid  In  some 

eaisure  of  bis  officious  frtends,  as  Ni* 

liolas  accepted  a  district  in  Asia  in 

lieu  of  tiie  greater  purt  of  the  instal- 

in<^nts  due  since?   the  treaty  of  Adria- 

Dople,  atul  withdrew  his  forces  Tt  lain- 

"ngr  only  Silistria   In  the  OltosiiLin  do- 

inions.     Hope»  too,  beg^an  to  du\in 

it\  the    Porttt  from   another    cuiarter, 

""lie  exactions  of   Mehetuet   All   had 

rovoked  the  indignation  of  his  newly 

quired  subjects,  nnd   all    Syria  was 

n  in  a  state  of  insuTreetioii.     Thi^ 

emed   a  favourable  opportunity   for 

e  Sultan  to  attempt  lo  regain  his  lost 

rovinces.      He   therefore  sent  large 

inforcements  to  Rescind  Pacha,  and 

\%   subject    for  di!ri|nite    was    not    long- 

granted.     The  E^^yplian  htid^  it  seemg, 

taken  posaession   of  a  district  in  the 

pachalick  of  Diarhekir  which  did  not 

belong  to  him^  and  had  aUo  neglected 

to  pay  the  stipulated  amount  of  tribute. 

Every  things   therefore,  threatened  a 

renewal  of  the  Egyptian  war  ;  but  past 

experience  had  taught  Mahraoud  mo- 

derution  ;   and  the   disturbed  state  of 

his  proirince  made  Bleheoiet  timid,  so 

roatterswerecauipromised;  the  disputed 

territory  vras  restored  to  the  Porte,  and 

the  tribute  paid. 

From  this  period,  the  influence  of 

the  Emperor  Nicholus,  on  the  politics 

of  the  east,  became  the  general  topic 

of  discussion  in  Wrsteni  Europe.     It 

m^y  be  worth  meniioning  a  few  trifling' 

"icidents  to  show  the  absolute  control 

le  exercised  over  the  Porte.     He  bad 

nt  some  medals  lo  be  worn  by  the 

urkish  troops  who  had  served  with 

his  own  In  the  camp  at  Hunkair  Ske- 

lessi.     Notwithstanding  the  change  of 

mi  form    and     discipline    among    the 

urkish  aobliers,  wearing  the  bailge  of 

^  n  infidel  was  un  insuU  to  their  Moltam- 

Anedan  pridc^  to  which  they  would  not 

rilllngly  submit ;  so  the  issuing  of  the 

edttls  became  exceedingly  unpopular. 

attd  Matimoud  did  bis  utmost  to  avoid 

it.     He  was,  however.  Informed  that 

^Jicholas  would  take  it  as  a  personal 

fcffront  if  they  were  withheld  ;  tiie  un- 

iswerable  argument  "  F  Empereur  !e 

feut,"  was  employed,  and  the  medals 

rere  issued  at  all   hazards.     Though 

o thing  more  than  a  temporary  dis- 

!outent  was  the  consequence  of  this 

tuspiciouft-lookUig  prcffeat,  there  ecema 


every  reason  to  bdieve  it  wai  made 
only  with  a  view^  of  forcing  the  Sultan 
lo  apply  fur  a  Russian  sinuy  to  protect 
liim  against  his  own  subjects.  Soon 
after  the  Armenian  patriarch  was  com- 
manded to  oijey  a  Russian  superior  ; 
and  a  Circassian  prince,  to  whom  Mah- 
moud  hiid  made  some  tiifling  present, 
was  dismissed  from  Constaniinople  be- 
cause he  was  unpopular  at  the  Court 
of  St,  Petersburgh. 

But  this  vexatious  interference  was 
not  conHned  to  transactioos  between 
the  two  motiardis  themselves,  In 
18;],j,  when  M.  Texier  was  sent  by  the 
French  government  on  a  scieniific 
voyage  lo  the  soul  hern  shores  of  ihe 
Black  sea,  he  waa  allowed  a  sloop  of 
war  to  bring  him  there.  The  Rtissian 
minister  interfered,  and  he  was  refused 
permission  lo  pr\?s.  Precisely  similar 
was  Ihe  case  of  Mr.  Ellis,  our  ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  Persia,  atid  of 
Lord  Durham,  when  on  his  passage  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  both  of  whom  were 
obliged  to  change  from  the  govern- 
ment steamer  which  CEirried  them  as 
far  as  Constantinople,  and  proceed  in 
nnvate  vessels,  while  the  Russian  co^ 
lours  were  fiying  where  the  British 
flag  dare  not  be  seen.  The  treaty  of 
Hunkair  Skelessi  was  made  the  pretext 
for  these  insults.  But  to  adhere  to  its 
provisions,  the  Sultan  was  forced  to 
infringe  the  treaty  of  1809,  by  which 
British  ships  of  war  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pass,  uninterrupted,  on  land- 
ing their  guns,  and  in  which  there  was 
a  special  reservation  to  the  British  of 
any  privilege  that  should  afterwards  be 
allowed  to  the  most  favoured  allies  of 
the  Sultan.  The  case  of  France  was 
precisely  similar. 

The  following  year  the  affair  of  Mr. 
Churchill  presented  a  similar  instance 
of  Russian  otHciousness.  When  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  used  to- 
wards that  gentleman.  Lord  Ponsonby, 
then  Britiih  ambassador,, had  insisted  on 
the  dismissal  of  the  Reis  EITendi,  who 
had  been  the  chief  offender  throughout 
the  whole  transact  ton,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador wrote  to  the  Sultan  a  letter  ex- 
pres&ing  his  master's  regret  at  the  loss 
of  so  fiiithful  a  serirant  of  Mahmoud,  and 
so  tried  a  friend  of  his  Russian 
allies  ;  and  lo  appease  his  displeasure, 
he  WHS  forced  to  reply  that  the 
dismissal  of  the  Reia  Effendi  was  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  af!air  of 
Mr.  Churchill,  and  solely  attributable 
to  his  great  age,  und  consequent  unfit- 
ness for  his  office. 

Though  the  inHoence  of  the  Hussianai 
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the  mouldering^  elements  of  the  empire 
which  were  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  the 
moment  it  was  lost.  Its  armies  de- 
stroyed— its  fleet  revolted — its  siihjects 
di*iCoiitented — the  preservation  of  Tur- 
key seems  now  more  difficult  than  ever, 
and  the  few  months  that  have  passed 
since  (he  decease  of  the  late  Sultan  seem 
to  have  hurried  it  further  towards  its 
final  ruin  than  even  the  years  of  diffi- 
cuhy  which  preceded  that  event. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  reign  of  Mah- 
moud II.  the  first  Sultan  who  ever 
threw  oft*  the  trammels  of  Turki»h 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  which,  not- 
withstanding: his  efforts,  have  uliimately 
caused  the  present  degradation  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  Suddenly  called  to 
fill  the  throne  of  o  falling  kingdom,  he 
made  every  effort  to  stay  its  ruin — 
sunic  characterized  by  a  fearful  energr, 
which  nothinir  but  the  habitually  bloody 
policy  of  the  East  could  palliate,  but 
many  of  wliich  he  had  the  plea  of 
dtspcrate  necessity  to  justify.  As  sud- 
denly called  away  by  death,  he  has 
left  it  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  in  which 
its  ultimate  destiny  most  depend  on 
the   conduct   of  its   professing  allies. 

In  his  person  the  late  Sultan  exhi- 
bited at  different  times  very  diffi^rent 
aspects.  He  was  not  well  made  ;  his 
body  exceeded  the  proportion  of  his 
le^s,  and  when  he  stood  he  appeared 
rather  a  deformed  man.  He  whs 
seldom,  however,  seen  in  that  posi- 
tion. When  ,he  appeared  in  public 
he  was  always  on  horseback,  and  at 
an  Hudience  where  he  received  foreign 
ambassadors  he  sat.  He  then  looked 
a  man  of  fine  person  and  athleiic  make, 
without  any  want  of  symmetry  in  bis 
limbs.  His  coimtenance  was  hand- 
some, with  a  hi^h  forehead  and  dark 
piercing  eyes,  which,  when  he  was 
excited,  exhibited  a  fe>irful  ezprcssioD. 
He  then  seldom  looked  full  in  the 
face  of  the  person  whom  he  addr(*ssed, 
but  rolled  liis  eyes  in  such  a  way  that 
the  white  alone  was  visible,  and  cast 
a  portentous  glare,  to  which  his  known 
severity  and  relentless  cruelty  during 
the  Greek  revolution  gave  a  terrible 
meaning.  When  the  excitement  was 
passed,  his  countenance  assumed  a  mild 
and  pleasing  expression.  In  hit  old 
costume  his  Oriental  dress  set  off  his 

Ecrson  to  great  advantage,  while 
is  full  black  beard  gave  his  face  a 
character  altogether  in  keeping  with 
the  rest ;  but  when  he  partially  adopted 
the  Frank  dress,  there  was  Mmeihing 
\ery   anomalous  in   bis   appearance. 


at  Constantinople  had  boon  latterly  de- 
clinin-jT,  the  relative  situation  of  parties 
comimiedbutliltloaltered.  Tiie  western 
powers  hiive  taken  no  decisive  stc|)S  to 
restore  the  Ottoman  empire  to  its 
proper  rank  amon;^  the  states  of 
Europe.  All  their  eff'orts  have  been 
directed  to  fritter  away  Russian  in- 
fluence at  tiie  Divan  by  diplomatic 
ingenuity,  and  by  threats  and  promises 
to  prevent  another  open  rupture  with 
Egypt.  The  latter  has  proved  a  hope- 
less ta«ik.  All  last  year  both  Mahmoud 
and  Mehemet  seemed  every  moment 
on  the  verge  of  a  war.  They  each 
sent  large  bodies  of  troops  to  the 
frontiers  of  Asia  Minor,  and  reinforced 
their  fleets.  From  Mehemefs  conduct 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  what  were 
his  real  designs.  One  moment  he 
threatened  to  declare  himself  totally 
inde|)endent  of  the  Porte,  and  the 
poverninent  of  Egy[)t  hereditary  in 
his  own  family,  and  the  next  brought 
professions  of  j)eace  and  an  instalment 
of  his  tribute  to  Constantinople.  In 
August  he  communicated  to  the  consuls 
of"  the  ditfirent  Kuroj)ean  states  what 
appeared  to  be  his  fin;jl  determination, 
of  declaring  the  crown  of  Egypt  here- 
ditary, and  when  he  learned  their 
decided  hostility  to  his  designs,  he 
addressed  to  them  an  anffry  message, 
confirming  his  former  declaration.  At 
the  time  of  Mahmoud  s  death,  both  par- 
ties had  a  lar^je  force  pre[)ared  lor  action 
on  the  Euphrates,  to  which  they  were 
daily  sending  reird'orcements.  Up  to 
that  period,  the  Sultan  had  evinced  a 
bodily  health  as  roi)ust  and  vigorous  as 
his  mind.  Suddenly  he  complaine.l  of 
illness,  and  scarcely  had  the  news 
rcaeiied  Euglund  tluit  he  was  indis- 
posed, before  it  was  announced  that  he 
was  dead.  Tliis  event  occurred  on 
the  30th  of  Juno,  18:}9,  and  there 
scorns  to  hang  over  it  some  mystery. 

The  account  of  Mahmcuni's  death 
wa*  immediately  followe<l  by  tidings  of 
the  lot.il  defeat  of  the  Turkish  army. 
In  aihliiion  to  this  disaster,  the  Otto- 
man fleet  has  renounced  the  authority 
of  the  Porte,  and  joined  Mehemet 
Ali,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Ca- 
])it.m  P.icha  ;  the  army  of  reserve  at 
Kouiah  has  levolted,  in  consequence 
of  disputes  about  their  pay,and  the  rem- 
n-jnt  of  the  defeated  troop'S,iF)stoad  of  re- 
assembling for  the  protection  of  the  capi- 
tal, are  dispersed  through  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  have  become  little  better 
than  banditti.  It  seems  as  if  the  mas- 
ter mind  of  their  late  monarch  had 
been  the  only  bond  that  held  together 
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Over  tlie  tiirbm  there  is  always  fisted 

a  red  cap,  called  a  fez,  just  coverings 
the  top  uf  the  scull  ;  he  Id  id  uside 
the  turbun,  but  retained  tlie  fez»  It, 
however*  wa*  no  brger  titan  a  jiaucer, 
and  was  therefore  loo  f^mdl  Vt  remaiti 
in  its   ptiice,  so,  to  k^t*p  \i  there,  he 

tenldTg-ed  the  harder  till  it  caiiiR  down 
ftver  hU  *»ars,  wlifn  It  ii|)peared  sin- 
gularly uudifTudied,  rj^semblinif  n  red 
iiu'htcap.  His  Hovviu^:  Bcini»he  was 
exchnny:ed  ft»r  a  clo;*o  frock  cotil, 
"buttoaf^d  li^hl,  over  which  his  black 
eard  flnsited.  He  chan;fed  the  short 
ahovel-shtiped  siirnip  of  tlit*  Ea^t  far 
the  lon:,'-strupped  one  of  EiiTopp,  but 
hia  TiTuier  h:iljtt  of  ridiiin;  giilt  adhered 
to  him*  so  that  the  chaiig"e  of  the 
fill  try  p  luade  him  totter  in  his  saddle, 
like  a  loan  who  wanted  some  support 
for  hi^  feet,  while  his  stooping  attitude 
and  li;jbt  coat  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  beinj^  hump-bticked.  Disliking-  his 
new  mode  of  ridinjr*  and  un willing:  to 
return  to  tlie  ohU  he  adi>pted  u  Euro- 
pean carriaire  asa  mode  ot  conveyance, 
and  in  order  to  display  it*  he  drove 
foiir-io-hrind  every  dfty  ovur  the  bridge 
which  In?  built,  coniieclinsr  Pera  and 
Constantinople,  and  exhibited  g^reat 
deJEterity  in  the  manaj^ement  of  his 
horses.  His  domeiitic  habits  were 
marked  by  similar  ehan^e^  :  he  sat  on 
a  chair  at  tible,  and  nsed  u  knife  and 
fork  ;  but  he  dinetl  hv  hiin««eH,  and  all 
the  dishes  were  bronj^ht  to  bitn,  one  by 
one,  uniler  a  hiekc<l  cover  :  when 
opened  and  tasted  by  the  cook,  to 
prove  tliJt  thfy  wen?  ti/jt  fnoisioned,  lie 

itaKted  (hem  him^t^lf*  and  select inir  (hat 
rhicli  he  liked  best,  dinted   nioderaleiy 

■t>n  it.  He  violated  the  la^v  of  Maho- 
mpt  in  drinkmi*"  wine;  his  favourite 
b<_'veni;;c  wa^  chiimpiiifue,  ami  he  has 
even  been  accn-*ed  of  iin!idiiin^  in  it  to 
excess.  He  amused  himself  \iJth  the 
purrde  plen^ure  of  makinsf  it  explode, 
and  wiitehin^  the  corl;,  lollowed  by  the 
sparklinj^  liquor,  shoot  lowardsii  the 
ceilinLr, 

Healtoirethcrdisrejrarded  the  Maho- 
medtin  prtjndiee  u«fHiiist  makin«ra  like- 
ness ;  be  was  fond  of  havinij  his  pic- 
ture lirawn,  and  wa?  careful  in  asking" 
the  ani»it  to  whurn  he  was  siitinpr,  what 
particnlar  feature  he  was  copyinjC",  in 
order  tliat  he  nntjbt  compose  it  as  he 
thought  rno<t  bL-cotning.  VV'tieo  he 
liked  a  portrait,  he  made  it  a  pres^cnl  to 
a  European  liitiibasfador,  and  Wits  ^'ra* 
tihed  wiken  one  of  them  complimented 
him,  by  teifmij  him  that  the  ladies  of 
his  court  in  Europe  would  fall  in  love 
with  the  ori^nnal.  lu  his  family  he 
Vou  XIV. 


wa*  not  an  austere  or  cruel  man  ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  very  tempest  of 
his  passion,  durioLr  the  Greek  and  Ja- 
nissary insnrrections,  lie  retired  from 
the  excitement  of  poUtics  to  his  do- 
mi^stic  circle,  and  was  seen  playing 
with  his  children,  like  Henry  IV,  of 
France.  The  eldest  of  them  died, 
and  his  enemies  reported  that  his  father 
cayscrt  his  deafh,  [est  the  Janissaries 
shnyld  place  him  on  the  throne  ;  but 
it  is  now  ki>ovvn  he  died  of  the  small- 
pox J  and  his  futher,  anxious  to  pre- 
servethe  rest,  had  thepresentSultattand 
his  broihers  and  listers  vaccinated  by  a 
Frank  physician.  His  good  sense  at  once 
showed  him  the  superiority  of  Euro- 
pean practice,  and  in  any  ailment  he 
sent  for  a  Frank  doctor  in  preference 
to  a  Turkish  hakim.  The  physician  to 
the  English  embassy  was  thus  called 
in  to  the  seraglio,  he  found  his  youn^ 
patient  labouring  under  a  severe 
jaundice,  in  a  chumber  hung  round 
with  yellow  satin.  His  father  vvus  so 
atFeeted  with  the  change  of  colour  iri 
the  child,  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  him  ;  so  the  attendant  took  this 
precaulifvii  to  reduce  every  other  oh- 
jt^ct  in  the  room  to  the  sjme  colour, 
that  he  might  not  so  much  remark  it. 
Fur  his  marriageable  daughters,  the 
Pftncesses  Merimeh  and  Sithileh,  who 
had  been  most  carcbdly  educated,  he 
selected  two  of  the  mo^t  distinguished 
and  estimable  men  of  his  court,  and 
however  cruel  and  vindiciive  to  siraii- 
gers,  simwed,  in  all  that  concerned 
his  own  family,  the  greatest  fondness 
and  discriini nation. 

Though  he  bad  conquered  many  of 
Ids  orienul  pjejndices  and  supersti- 
tions, kind  wm  daily  overciouing  more, 
there  were  s-nne  to  which  he  clung  to 
the  hour  of  hi^  death.  He  was 
sirongly  addict e<l  to  a?lrology,  and 
eoasuhed  the  Monegin  Ba^^hi,  or  chief 
a^rrologer,  on  all  events  of  his  life,  whe- 
ther frivohius  or  important  j — the  lucky 
day  for  commencing  any  undertakings 
. — the  lucky  hour  for  entering  or  leav- 
ing the  serajyilio — were  caiefully  regis- 
tered ;  and  amon^  the  ^ilts  which  he 
s<^nt  lo  the  Emperor  of  Russia  by  his 
son-in-law,  Halii  Pacha,  were  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  talismans  of  miracytoas 
virtue.  His  views  in  other  respecie 
were  so  liberjl,  as  to  create  a  suspi- 
cion  of  Hti  inteiiliou  lo  al>jure  Islamisin, 
aod  embrace  Chri^tiunity.  He  ordered 
all  the  Christian  churches  \vhich  had 
been  desifoyed  by  the  Turks,  at  the 
cuQimencement  of  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, to  be  repaired  ;  atid  rcbuih  thirty- 
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six  Armenian  and  twonty-ninc  Greek 
places  of  worship  in  the  caj)ilal.  He 
even  permitted  new  ones  to  be  erected 
— an  induljjence  rarely  or  n«vcr  al- 
lowed by  his  prtMlcccssors,  from  the 
time  Maliomet  II.  divided  the  places  of 
\vorsiiii)then  existing,'  between  the  Mos- 
lem and  the  Christian.  He  allotted  lar^'e 
sums  of  money  to  the  eiecli»;iH»f  schools, 
and  sometimes  had  procer^sions  of  all 
the  children,  of  every  reliirion,  walking 
through  the  city,  headed  by  th(fir  mas- 
ters, like  the  children  of  St.  Paul's  iu 
London.  These,  and  similar  indul- 
gences, were  all  adduced  as  proofs  of 
Jiis  inclination,  and  so  sanjjuine  were 
the  Greeks  that  every  incid«'nt  was 
conceived  as  a  proof  of  his  inteniion 
to  chan-re  his  reli<>:i(»n.  Crosses  were 
seen  in  the  air  over  Santa  Sopliia,  and 
intimated  that  he,  like  another  Con- 
stantine,  was  about  to  be  converted, 
and  restore  the  mosque  to  its  original 
"worship.  Christian  emblems  were  dis- 
cerned in  the  flags  flying  over  his  head, 
and  he  built  his  new  palace  at  Istavros, 
the  Ciiy  of  the  Cross.  These  **  trifles 
light  as  air,"  are  hardly  worth  a  notice, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  had  he 
lived,  the  light  of  the  gospel  would 
have  shone  on  his  enquiring  mind, 
"where  it  had  probably  dawned,  and  he 
•would  finally  have  adopted  the  reli- 
gion, as  he  had  the  military  and  civil 
institutions  of  £uro;)e. 

With  respect  to  his  reforms,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  derogate 
from  their,  merits.  It  has  not  been 
considered  that  he  was  not  an  Euro- 
pean, born  among  the  lights  and  know- 
ledge of  the  western  world,  and  at- 
tempting his  improvements  on  a  people 
already  prepared,  and  willing  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  but  he  was  a  Turk,  born 
and  educated  in  the  seclusion,  igno- 
rance, and  prejudice  of  a  seraglio,  and 
had  never  travelled  out  of  his  own 
country,  to  see  the  improvements  of 
other  states.  The  people  he  had  to 
reform  were  Turks,  more  ignorant, 
obstinate,  and  prejudiced  than  any 
other  nation  ;  who  thought  themselves 
the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and 
that  any  change  must  be  for  the  worse  ; 
vho,  therefore,  defended  to  the  death 
their  old  usages,  and  compelled  him  to 
carry  every  alteration  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life.  His  views,  therefore,  must 
have  been  the  intuition  of  a  vigorous 
and  capacious  mind  ;  and  his  carrying 
them  into  execution,  the  intrepiil  deter- 
mination of  a  deep  conviction.  His 
merits  will   be  better  appreciated  by 


giving  a  brief  sketch  of  what  be  actu- 
ally fiiected. 

His  army  had  been  a  mere  undiscip- 
lined  rabble  ;  crery  man  dressed  ac- 
cording to  his  own  choice,  and  gene- 
rally acted  as  seemed  good  in  his  own 
eyes.  They  were  seldom  seen  or  re- 
cognized ;  they  were  shut  up  in  kislas, 
nr  barracks,  from  whence  they  issued 
to  fuUil  an  order  of  despotism  ;  and 
having  filled  some  place  with  blood 
and  carnage,  they  again  disappeared, 
like  some  mysterious  agents,  who  were 
only  known  by  the  destruction  they 
caused.  When  they  were  on  a  march, 
they  wandered  strasrgling,  like  a  com- 
mon mob,  dressed  in  dirty  drab 
jackets,  and  distinguished  as  soldiers 
only  by  their  topbecs.  He  formed 
them  into  regular  regiments,  dressed 
in  regular  uniforms,  and  armed  with 
muskets  and  bayonets.  They  were 
daily  paraded,  disciplined,  and  at^ 
tended  by  European  bands  of  music. 
Trilles  mark  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  efiecting  this  change.  The 
soldiers  were  provided  with  caps  in- 
stead of  turi)ans,  and  shoes  instead  of 
slippers  ;  and  to  render  both  more  con- 
venient and  military,  the  first  were 
furnished  with  shades  to  keep  off  the 
sun,  and  the  soldiers  were  given 
brushes  to  polish  the  second.  The 
cap  was  rejected,  because  the  Koran 
requires  that  every  man  should  pros- 
trate himself  in  prayer,  by  touchiag 
his  forehead  to  the  ground,  which 
the  sun- shade  prevented ;  and  the 
brushes  were  refused,  because  they 
were  made  of  the  bristles  of  a  hog, 
and  the  hair  of  an  unclean  animal  they 
were  not  allowed  to  touch  ;  nor  was  it 
till  pigs  were  common  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople  that  the  soldiers  over- 
came this  prejudice. 

Of  all  the  piivileges  Turks  arrogate 
to  themselves,  that  of  making  and 
kcepinir  slaves  was  the  most  important 
in  their  eyes,  founded  on  notions  of 
their  own  superiority,  and  the  imme- 
morial usage  of  the  East.  Their  mili- 
tary expeditions  were  undertaken  In 
the  hopes  that  captives  should  be- 
come the  domestic  slaves  and  property 
of  their  conquerors,  and  reducing  to 
slavery  the  whole  surviving  popula- 
tion of  Seio,  had  been  the  induce- 
ment and  reward  of  those  who  en- 
gaged in  that  sanguinary  expedition. 
To  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  he 
issued  a  fir  maun,  that  the  captives  should 
be  restored  to  their  liberty,  and  sums 
of  money  were  given  to  defray  the  ex- 
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p^Qses  of  their  journey  home.  Thn  is 
^  the  first  in?tanoe  of  the  kiiul  in  the 
annals  of  Turkey,  and  miiy  he  cotisi- 
dc*re*i  the  commtHJcemeiit  of  the  aboli- 
tion olsbvnry  ill  that  empire. 

The  barharoiis  pmctice  of  foreign 
amhdssadoTS  bri  rising-  jiresents  us  a 
kind  or  tribute  to  the  Sultan;  of 
clothings  wtislnnu-,  and  fecdin;^'  them 
when  they  were  pr^aerited  ,  and  send- 
in  g^  them  to  the  stven  towers,  when 
they  offended  the  Forte,  was  uholi^lied, 
and  the  representalives  of  m.ij*^§ty  were 
received  and  treated  hy  a  hrxfthrr  so* 
vcreign  wiihout  nrroijtiiice  or  |jreien- 
sion,  and  with  the  nrbunity  of  the  most 
civilized  and  polite  states  of  Etirope, 

Tlie  medical  art  was  in  the  I u west 
state  of  deg^radatioii.  To  tlissect  a 
man  for  a  post  nKtricm  exaniin<ition  of 
the  ciiU*e  of  \m  death — mneh  more,  to 
open  a  human  body^  to  examine  its 
siruc'ture^ — was  held  im|>J0U9  nnd  sa- 
eri legions,  and  a  deK lenient  to  such  a 
decree,  that  the  miiti  was  unelean  who 
even  tonehed  a  corpse*  li  a  ihitf  had 
fiwatlowed  a  diamond,  to  eoneeal  it, 
and  was  known  to  die  with  it  in  UU 
stc^mach,  the  law  expreesly  forbade 
the  opening  of  the  body,  to  extract  the 
jewel.     Even  plates,  reiiicsenring  the 

Earts  of  the  liumau  frame^  were  prohl- 
ited,  as  idolatrous.  The  late  Sul- 
tan tirst  caused  an  anatomieat  work  to  be 
printed  at  the  press  at  Scutari,  with  ac* 
curate  plates  of  the  human  feu  re,  and 
established  a  school  of  medicine,  in 
which  it  was  need  ;  and,  as  no  hakim 
m  his  doojiiiions  could  be  found  capa- 
ble of  lectorinij,  he  uppointed  a  French 
physician  to  give  demon  sir  at  ions,  and 
directed  the  Hakim  Bashij  or  slate 
physician,  to  attentt  them.  He  even 
sanctioned  di<%seeti<jn  ;  but  t!ie  still  in- 
vetertite  prejndice  of  the  Turks  would 
not  suffer  them  to  profit  by  it. 

He  founded  another  college  for  the 
study  of  European  languages.  For- 
merly, the  office  of  interpreter  to  the 
DivuD  had  been  always  tilled  by  a 
Greek  ;  but  when  the  insurrection  cora- 
tncnced,  and  Moroud  was  beheaded, 
none  of  his  con m  ry  men  would  be  trusted* 
Yet,  so  inflexible  had  been  the  pride 
that  forbad  the  Turk  to  speak  the 
tongne  of  the  infidel,  not  one  MussuU 
man  could  be  found  fit  to  (ill  the  otlice, 
and  it  was  conferred  upon  a  Jew, 
Mahmoud,  however,  overcaroc  this  pre- 
judice, and  there  arc  now  mi^ny  Turks 
able  to  converse  freely  with  Franks,  in 
their  own  language.  Though  he  could 
not  speak  any  western  language  him- 
Bclf,  he  spoke  and  wrote  Persian,  w  hicb 


IS  the  French  of  the  east,  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  elegance,  and  under* 
fitood  his  own  lati^nu^'C  fo  perfecllyi 
that  liis  finiiaiins,  ivhiih  he  generally 
WTt(t(j  with  his  own  hand,  wie  consi- 
dered mndcls  of  correctness  in  Turkish 
composition. 

Precaution  ag-ainst  infectious  dis» 
eases  was  another  thing-  to  which  the 
Turks  were  slronjjlv  opposed.  They 
would  not  even  alL*w  priiyers  to  bo 
offered  up  in  the  mi)squ<  s,  to  slay  a 
[(eslilence,  le?!  they  should  seem  to  re- 
pine at  the  acis  of  Allub,  The  fright- 
ful rava;y^cs  of  the  ever-cnJoring  pbgue^ 
consequently,  became  the  terror  of  all 
Europe,  and  the  other  stales  were 
obliged  to  draw  a  sanitory  cordon  of^ 
perhaps,  lO.OQO  miles  round  the  Utto- 
niun  ettipire,  to  pruteet  themselves 
asrainst  this  awful  endemic  of  the  Turki* 
Mahmoud  broke  through  this  absurd 
prejudice,  and  obtained  from  the  En- 
glish government  at  Malta,  a  plan  for 
a  Lazaretto,  and  an  intelligent  officer 
was  sent  to  carry  it  into  elfect.  It  will, 
probably,  when  completed,  be  the  most 
perfect  in  Europe.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, he  overcame  the  prejudices  against 
the  treatment  of  cholera,  and  com- 
pletely eradicated  those  against  vacci- 
nation, by  setting  the  example  of  its 
practice  io  his  own  family. 

There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  single 
art  which  his  improvements  did  not 
touch  upon.  Not  content  witli  chang- 
ing the  dress  of  his  subjects,  he  im- 
proved the  architecture  of  their  houses, 
ulsO|  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  afforded 
an  excellent  model  in  the  new  palace 
which  be  erected  on  the  Bosphoru?, 
where,  instead  of  projecting  eves,  with 
fantastic  clusters  of  wooden  cupolas 
and  minarets,  enclosing  an  inconve- 
nient mass  of  gloomy  chambers,  always 
darkened  with  dense  blinds,  the  stran- 
ger sees  a  superb  and  cheerful  struc- 
ture, in  the  most  elegant  style  of  Gre- 
cian architecture.  This  example  is 
now  daily  followed  in  the  other  Turkish 
edifices.  But  still  more  striking  thua 
the  change  in  the  form  of  their  houses 
is  the  alteration  he  introduced  in  the 
treatment  of  iheir  female  inmates.  He 
is  the  only  Sultan  who  ever  relaxed 
the  strict  privacy  to  which  oriental 
jealousy  confined  the  females  of  the 
harem  ;  and  so  far  had  his  generous 
views  on  this  sidijcct,  so  opposed  to 
all  the  most  cherished  and  peculiar 
prejudices  of  a  Turk,  advanced,  that 
two  years  before  his  death,  on  the  open- 
ing of  a  bridge  between  Coosiatiti- 
nople    and  Pera,  at   which  the  chief 
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officprs  of  his  court  were  present,  the 
females  of  tlie  serajjlio  also  appeared  in 
their  carriajjes,  gaily  dressed,  to  assist 
at  the  fete. 

His  poliiical  reforms  were  equally  as 
numerous,  and,  perhaps,  more  difficult, 
because  he  had  to  contend  with  power 
as  well  as  prejudice.  His  predeces- 
sors abstained  from  all  contact  with 
the  people,  as  weakening  thut  awful 
and  mysterious  respect  with  which  they 
^'ished  to  be  surrounded.  He  began 
with  the  Divan:  instead  of  sendinir  his 
commands  in  writing,  he  came  and  sat 
among  the  members,  and  invited  cer- 
tain bodies  to  send  deputies  to  consult 
on  the  public  business,  so  that  his  Di- 
van began  to  bear  some  remote  resem- 
blance to  a  popular  assembly. 

At  the  feast  of  the  Bairam,  every 
Pacha  in  the  empire  used  to  be  changed. 
A  thousand  horses  stood  at  the  gate  of 
the  seraglio,  with  Tartars  ready  mount- 
ed, to  carry  orders  to  thpm  ;  and  they 
were  seen  riding  in  all  directions,  like 
the  Fates  and  Furies,  the  arbiters  of 
destiny,  bearing  mandates  for  death  or 
deposition.  The  cupidity  of  the  Porte 
originated  this  custom,  as  every  change 
of  Pachas  was  a  source  of  revenue — 
each  new  governor  paying  for  his  ap- 
pointment. This  system  was  abolished. 
The  Sultan  ordered  that  no  officer 
should  be  changed,  except  for  delin- 
quency, or  incapacity,  and  the  new  one 
should  be  appointed,  not  for  money, 
but  for  merit.  All  the  officers  of  the 
seraglio  were  considered  slaves.  They 
had  oriisinally  been  so,  and,  as  such, 
incapable  of  holding  any  property  of 
their  own.  When  they  died,  there- 
fore, it  all  reverted  to  their  master,  the 
Sultan.  This,  like  the  former,  was 
the  cause  of  great  evil,  as  the  avarice 
of  the  monarch  constantly  caused  the 
death  of  the  minister,  that  he  might 
the  sooner  come  into  his  inheritance. 
Mahmoud  relinquished  this  claim  also, 
and  the  Sultan  is  no  longer  the  heir  of 
executed  men  in  office,  and  so,  has  no 
sordid  motive  for  their  execution. 

The  old  Turkish  system  was  so  far 
republican  in  spirit,  that,  generally 
speaking,  rank  and  titles  were  merely 
personal,  and  no  man  had  any  heredi- 
tary claim  to  them.  There  were,  how- 
ever, certain  families  in  Asia,  who  held 
Zains  or  Timariots,  feudal  tenures, 
for  which  they  gave  their  own  services, 
and  those  of  their  vassals,  when  called 
upon.  These  Ayaus,  or  Der6  Beys, 
abused  their  power,  as  other  similar 
••  lords  of  the  valleys'*  had  done,  in  the 


darker  ages  of  Europe,  and  became, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  petty  tyrants 
of  their  respective  districts,  jilahinoud 
determined  to  have  no  tyrant  in  his 
empire  but  himself ;  so,  he  broke 
throuirh  these  feudal  rights,  and  re- 
duced the  petty  despots  to  the  level  of 
his  other  subjects. 

The  corps  of  the  Ulcmah.  or  men  of 
the  law,  were  the  greatest  obstacles  he 
had  to  contend  with,  because  they 
were  the  most  influential  body  in  di- 
rectinsr  the  opinions  of  the  people. 
The  Turks,  like  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
blended  together  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious code,  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran  were,  with  them,  as  inviolable 
as  those  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the 
Jews,  both  being  founded  by  the  re- 
spective people  on  divine  authority. 
The  Ulemah  were  the  great  expounders 
of  this  code,  and  combined  the  offices 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  magistracy. 
They  were  in  strict  league  with  the  Ja- 
nissaries, opposing  every  attempt  to 
enlighten  the  venerable  ignorance  of 
the  Moslem,  as  likely  to  weaken  their 
own  authority  ;  and,  on  all  such  occa- 
sions, they  put  forward  the  Jani»sariei 
as  their  agents.  By  striking  the  tre- 
meiidous  blow  at  the  latter,  Mahmoud 
cut  off  the  right  hand  of  the  former, 
deprived  them  of  their  means  of  re- 
sistance, and  lell  them  nearly  power- 
less. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  important 
of  his  reforms  is,  perhaps  one  of  the 
last.  One  cause  of  the  barbaiity  of  the 
Turks  was  the  utter  ignorance  in  w  hicb 
they  were  kei)t.  They  never  tmvelled 
abroad  to  visit  other  countries,  see 
their  usages,  and  profit  by  their  improve- 
ments ;  nor  had  they  any  means  of 
learning  them  from  written  accounts. 
They  were  not  only  ignorant  of  what  wdS 
passing  in  other  places,  hut  knew  little 
of  events  at  home.  To  enlighten  them 
ill  the  most  eflectual  manner,  and  bring 
useful  knowledge  to  every  man's  door, 
he  established  a  newspaner,  which  was 
printed  in  the  capital,  in  Turkish, 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  French,  fi»r  the 
diffiTcnt  nations  that  compose  the  po- 
pulation, and  in  order  that  its  influence 
might  be  still  more  extensive,  he  orw 
dered  every  Pacha  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  copies,  and  circulate  them 
through  his  pachalick.  These  papers 
are  now  taken  in  the  coflVe-houset,  and 
the  Turk,  instead  of  devoting  his  whole 
attention  to  figments  of  story-tellers,  ii 
instructed  in  the  realities  of  life  at 
home  and  abroad,  'and  hat  laid  before 
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him  every  pasein^  event,  every  useful 
informiiiion,  every  thinjj  new  in  art, 
6t'iet»CT*,  and  Viterature* 

Sucli  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect 
sketch  of  some  of  the  improvements 

Ieffei  ted  by  this  extrjortlioiiry  mart,  in 
the  uirnost  hopelo?  state  uf  hi.^  native 
pountry,  !i  hiis  been  olijectf^d  tliat  he 
|terH.«ted  Ida  energies  on  trifle?*  which 
shotild  havi?  been  (hrected  to  more  im- 
porraiEkt  ohjeels,  timt  he  roused  the  op- 
pDSitidu  of  pre-jiulici^3  A\hich  Ike  ouLrhl 
Ttither  to  have  yielded  to,  and  attempted 
that  rcftiTitnilion  in  a  ?hoit  spare  of  q 
ft'W  years,  whirh  it  vioidd  Teipdre  cen- 
turit^i  tij  etiu][ttete*  This  nd:,'ht  be  ap- 
pliciihh"  to  oilier  Cfiuntries  but  »»ot  to 
ids.  T^i  a  Turk  fvt.Ty  thing"  is  impor- 
tant. The  example  of  Peter  the  Great 
in  the  atljoinini,''  coitnlry  &cems  to  have 
been  his  mudeh  His  laws  aliout  d^f^ss 
were  not  mnre  ftivoloys  than  Ptter's 
ahoot  beaid??,  or  the  Eutilish  parlia- 
ments about  hree(d*es,  or  Elizabpth's 
about  the  lerigtii  of  coats  ;  and  the  lite- 
rati on  he  etf keeled  in  tweiUy-nine  yean 
ill  TorkoVi  wrt3  not  more  rajdd  than 
thai  ttiiirh  his  great  prolrjty|>e  efF»  rted 
in  Riisisi.i  in  n  les^  R[»ace  of  iiine.^^ 
Deatb  cut  oB'bolh  theae  extraordin3ry 
men  in  the  inid^t  of  ihcir  career*  The 
^^^furuis  of  the  CzAt  continued  ufter  his 


(feceapc  ;  it  is  doubtful  whctlier  those 
of  the^oltun  will  loii^  survive  hiuiself* 
**  An  Aninraih  may  not  an  Amurath 
succeed,"  and  the  son  of  Mahmoud 
may  not  resemble  his  father.  Of  thi§ 
he  has  olrrady  displayed  some  inten- 
tion. Rigidly  adhering:  to  the  law  of 
the  prophet,  he  has  begun  to  revoke 
every  improvement  that  seemed  to  iti- 
fring-e  *>u  it.  He  has  thrown  into  the 
Bosphoros  his  father's  beautiful  service 
of  £f Us*,  as  crinnected  wiih  forbidden 
wine,  iind  has  even,  it  is  said,  mbolished 
the  qnaraniine  as  an  impious  attempt 
to  evade  the  unQlterijble  decrees  of 
Allah ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  the 
duty  and  interest  of  civilized  En- 
rope  to  adopt  him  as  one  of  their 
fiirnily,  and  cherish  in  him  his  father'i 
spjiit  of  iiuprovenipiit.  He  is  a  mere 
yotith  of  seventei  n  ;  and  on  the  eon- 
dnct  of  his  western  allies  perhaps  de- 
pends hi*  fate*— whether  he  shall  tread 
lu  his  father's  i-tep*,  and  raise  bis  subjectt 
to  a  rank  of  eqnatity  with  European 
Cbristlins,  or  he  and  they  together 
fall  before  the  inordinate  povver  of 
ihdr  northern  neig:h hours,  and  become 
the  sulijects  of  a  people,  the  immense 
masis  of  whom  are  more  barbarous  than 
the  ms  elves. 


PASS  AG  B  IK   A  SPiniT  S   HtSTORT. 

Dcern  it  not  phantasy.     I  felt,  that  day, 

Embattled  armies  round  me — hosts  uu*een^ 

This  warldV  proud  firiiicc  with  his  tempestuous  W9f%J^^ 

And  fervent  seraphs  from  a  w«3rld  serene-^ 

All  met  in  deadly  and  eternal  hate 

Round  one  immortal  soul^ieaven  there  and  helL 

Etich  Bent  its  spirit  and  Its  potentate  ; 

And  their  encountering  shock  was  like  the  iwcU 

Of  meeting  oceans  j  yet  no  ocean  sound 

Broke  upon  earthly  shore  from  thit  wild  strife  profound. 


How^  deadly  qmet  seemed  the  outer  wofld  ! 

The  sky  I  llie  air,  the  faint  and  breath  I  ess  flowers  I 

While,  def'p  within  me,  an|rel-tfumpets  hurled 

Moital  definnce  ;  and  celestial  powers 

Were  ihron^ing'»  hurryinja:  through  my  trembling  soul 

To  I  he  dtea<l  conihut ! It  is  ovrr  now  I 

Thme  battle  thunders  lonnr  hnve  ceased  to  rcdl  ; 

1  lift  to  heav*»*n  it  peaee-illumiiKd  brow, 

And  hear  victorious  niusiic  cviTmore, 

Calling  me  hence  with  juy  to  trend  a  heavenly  shore ! 


E.  M.  H. 
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LINES. 

Where  had  my  soul  been  wandering  ?     I  awoke 

And  wept  wild  tears  o'er  some  tiark  grief  unknown  I 

Some  misery  fuUiomloss,  that  had  been  shown 

To  my  crushed  heart,  by  thy  light  sceptre's  stroke 

Sleep !  dread  masficlan  !  mighty  to  invoke 

The  dead  themselves  from  graves  whereon  hath  grown 

The  grass  of  many  years.     But  there  was  thrown— 

(Was  it  that  haply  else  my  heart  had  broke, 

Or  madness  fallen  upon  its  after-days) — 

0*er  it  a  shroud,  like  that  which  hides  the  vast 

Eternal  Future  from  our  searching  gaze  ! 

Anp:uish  remained,  but  all  beside  had  passed 

Into  impervious  shadow.     Ah!  the  maze 

Of  life's  dark  mystery  !     Do  our  spirits  go 

Far  hence,  and  things  unutterable  know  ? 

E.  M.  H. 


LEGENDS  AND  TALES  OF  THE  QUEEN  S  COUNTY  PEASANTRY. 
KO.  I. — THE  BANSHEE. 

"  It  was  the  Banshee.** — Ossian, 

"  Hark,  hark, — whence  comes  this  solemn  wail 
That  floats  upon  the  midnight  gale? 
It  is  the  warning  spirit's  cr^  ; 
I  see  her  dim  and  haggard  eye ; 
I  see  her  rend  her  hoary  hair ; 
I  see  her  beat  her  bosom  bare  ; 
She  bodes  nO  good,  I  fear  some  sorrow 
Will  fall  upon  our  race  to-morrow." — Anon, 

The  Irish  peasantry  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  curious  and  singular 
superstitions — for  the  magnificent  wildncss  of  their  imaginations — forihe  peculiar 
and  romantic  grandeur  with  which  their  terrible  and  lofty  fictions  arc  invested—  ~ 
and  for  the  depth  and  richness  of  poetic  fancy  which  characterises  every  article 
of  their  legendary  creed.  The  **  Emerald  Isle"  is  not  only  the  land  of  wit  and 
waggery,  of  potatoes  and  politics,  but  it  is  the  homestead  of  superstition,  witch- 
craft, and  fairy  ism — that  congenial  soil,  adopted,  above  all  others,  by  elves, 
fairies,  and  all  the  other  beinu'S  of  the  world  of  spirits,  for  their  favourite,  sublunaiy 
home.  It  is  not  my  intention,  at  present,  to  enter  into  a  philosophical  inves- 
tigation of  the  origin  or  cause  of  this  peculiar  and  strange  feature  in  the  character 
of  my  countrymen  ;  but  this  I  must  say,  as  many  have  said  before,  that  its  effects 
are  ridiculously  co(iS|)icuous  in  the  powerful,  and,  I  may  add,  degrading  influence 
it  has  on  the  moral  and  social  habits  of  the  lower,  ay,  and  in  many  iostanccs,  of 
the  middling,  and  even  upper  classes  of  the  Irish  people. 

But  a  truce  to  moralizing :  I  do  not  enter  the  Held  as  a  philosopher ;  I 
venture  to  ap|)ear  merely  in  the  humble  character  of  an  Irish  story-teller,  and 
although  many  have  made  their  entre  on  the  same  path  before  nie,  still  I  am 
bold  to  think  that  there  is  still  **  ample  scope  and  verge  enough**  open  to  me^ 
the  more  so,  as  I  intend  to  deviate  a  little  from  the  route  marked  out  by  many 
of  my  more  talented,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
preclocossors.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  many  of  those  ••Stories" 
and  "  Sketches"  of  "  Irish  Lite*  which  have  appeared  of  lute  years,  were 
written  more  with  a  view  to  stigmatise  and  blacken  the  character  of  the 
lower  order  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  than  to  exhibit  a  faithful  delineation 
of  the  superstitions,  habits,  and  national  prejudices  of  that  remaikable  people ; 
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and  hence  we  find  that  the  natives  of  Great  Britaiir,  and  even  many  of  the  brgher 
orders,  in  our  own  cnuniry,  know  less  of  our  custom^^,  our  |Jet;ulitirkle8  and  pre- 
dilections, than  tlipy  do  of  the  dislliijjuishinitr  \rA\ii  m  ihe  cliaracler  oF  "  the 
shlvprinyf  tenaiUa  o\'  the  iVnKen  zone/*  or  the  puintcd  aud  tattooed  nt^tives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands*  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  when  we  ace  that  most  of 
those  who  of  late  years  have  written  of  "  Ireland  and  the  Imh'*  were  either 
prejudiced  a;rainst  us  from  habit  or  education,  or  were  no  farther  interested  Tn 
whnt  thpy  3aid,  than  as  it  merely  regiirded  a  pecuniary  or  mmiry-niiakirig^  «pecQ- 
lation?^  Thus*  tlieir  sketches  were  ciiher  mere  dreams  of  Bction,  \n  which  we 
were  hfdd  u;*  to  th''  ir-iic  of  u  contemptuous  world*  as  a  nation  oF  demi-savagess 
or»  at  he$t,  but  Ciiricatures  in  which  the  creations  of  the  funey  were  substituted 
for  "things  as  ihey  are,"  and  the  good-natured,  generous,  Cjuick-witted  and 
im»L:lnatIve  Irish  peasant  made  to  appear  as  a  mean,  ignorant,  cowardly  bar- 
ban  iin. 

It  was,  therefore,  crcnlle  reader,  tlie  consid<?ration  of  these  f^jcts  whieh  at 
fir.4t  tcmptf'd  me  to  add  my  humble  HLime  la  the  lengthened  catalo^^ue  of  Irish 
"  story-tellers  f  and  perhap^s  I  am  ait  well  fiualiHed  to  undertake  the  task  as 
many  of  thosn  wht*  huve  gone  before  nie.  I  am  an  Iri^h  peasant — born  and 
reared  in  an  Irish  eahin,  and  educated  in  an  Irish  hedg;e*^hool.  I  have  spent 
my  years  (and»  as  yet,  they  arc  not  manyj  ainon(j  the  losier  classes  of  the  insulted 
and  despised  Irish  peasantry.  On  Sundays  1  have  knelt  with  thetii  before  the 
same  rude  altar;  on  the  week  days  1  have  wrought  with  them  in  the  same 
fields,  and  hi  the  snme  employment ;  on  the  summer  eveningjj  I  have  joined 
them  in  the  g-aieties  of  the  rustic  dance,  on  the  well-trodden  villag'e  green  ; 
and  during  the  long'  tempestuous  winter's  evenings  I  have  been  with  them  at 
the  gfnming^-table^  or  the  wake,  or  formed  a  link  with  them  in  the  laughing  circle, 
around  the  cheerful  cottii'^e  tire,  and  there  felt  intense  delight  in  listening  to 
those  numerous  romantic  national  songs,  and  wild  legends,  with  which  my 
ualivc  hamlet  abounds.  I,  therefore,  fondly  hope  that  the  world  will  not  reproach 
me  wiih  vanity  or  egotism  when  I  assert,  that,  from  the  facts  which  I  have  men- 
tioned*  und  the  reasons  I  have  just  now  stated,  I  must  necessarily  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  aSairs  of  the  Irish  peasant,  and  with  his  life  and  habits, 
than  those  dandt^  caricaturists  whose  opportunities  of  observation  were  limited 
to  a  ctirsory  survey  of  the  scenery  of  the  country,  taken*  perhaps,  from  the  top 
of  a  stage-coach,  or,  at  most,  to  a  few  rambling  excursions  through  the  highways 
or  villages,  made  during  some  two  or  three  weeks'  sojourn  at  the  villa  of'a  noble 
friend;  or  a  few  days*  residence  at  some  fashionable  watering-place  or  coiintr/ 
hotel  ;  and  to  those  stitl  more  dangerous  and  less  honourable  writers  whose  sole 
information  is  derived  from  the  remarks  of  those  more  ignorant  and  malicious 
than  themselves.  Nor  x^ill  I,  1  expect,  be  accused  of  arrogance  or  effrontery, 
when  1  announce  to  the  public  my  intention  of  presenting  them,  henceforward, 
regularly,  with  a  scries  of  ori spinal  Irish  stories,  and  that,  under  the  title  of 
"  Legends  und  Stories  <»f  the  Qucen*s  County  Peasantry,'*  I  intend  to  introduce 
my  first  series — not  *♦  Sketches,*  however,  professing  to  devetope  the  personal 
character  of  the  Irish  peasant,  or  involving  in  their  details  an  expote  of  his  faults, 
his  foibles,  or  his  virtues — but  tales  and  narratives  itiuslratlve  of  the  leading 
Buperslilions  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  that  part  of  the  country 
in  which  1  have  been  born  and  educated, 

I  shall  now  concUide,  by  begging  lea^^  to  introduce  my  first  •*tale'  to  a 
generous  and  discriminnting  public.  It  may  possibly  have  Ultle,  save  its 
originality,  to  recommend  it  to  their  favour,  but  should  It  possess  any  merits 
it  will  not  be  sptirned  or  disregarded  by  the  consideration  that  it  has  proceeded 
fn:>in  the  pen  of  one  of  lliat  despised  cjstc  whose  customs,  habits,  and  super- 
stitions it  professes  to  illustrate — a  labouring  Irisij  peasant. 

Tn£  BANSHEE. 


Or  all  the  superstitions  prevalent 
amongst  the  natives  of  Ireland  at  any 
period,  past  or  present,  there  it  none 


so  grand  or  fanciful,  none  which  has 
been  so  universally  assented  to,  or  so 
cordially  cherished,  as  the  belief  in  the 


L 


*  [Wo  behavii  theautlior  to  b«i  mistokei},  and  wc  fear  that  in  his  ^eluded  homtj  many 
of  the  splendid  illustration*  of  the  characteT  and  supenlitions  of  our  people,  which 
have  appeared  wiLhia  the  lait  dozen  of  years,  may  never  have  reached  him* — A,  P.] 
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would  fain  have  it  that  this  strange 
beinuf  is  actuated  by  a  feeling  quite 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  fduiily 
wliich  she  haunts,  and  that  she  comes 
with  joy  and  triumph  to  announce 
their  misfortunes.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  rejected  by  most  people,  who 
imaj^ine  her  their  most  devoted  friend, 
and  that  she  was,  at  some  remote 
pciiod,  a  member  of  the  familv,  and 
once  existed  on  the  earth,  in  life  and 
loveliness.  It  is  not  every  Irish  family 
can  claim  the  honour  cf  an  attendant 
banshee ;  they  must  be  respectably 
descended,  and  of  ancient  line,  to  have 
any  just  pretensions  to  a  warning . 
spirit.  However,  she  does  not  appear 
to  be  influenced  by  the  difference  of 
creed  or  clime,  provided  there  be  no 
other  impediment.as several  Protestant 
families  of  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
ori<^in  boast  of  their  own  banshee  ;  and 
to  this  hour  several  noble  and  distin- 
guished families  in  the  country  feci 
proud  uf  tiie  surveillance  of  that  mys- 
terious being.  Neither  is  she  influ- 
enced by  the  circumstances  of  rank  or 
fortune,  as  she  is  oftoner  found  frc» 
queuting  the  caiiin  of  the  peasant,  than 
the  baronial  mansion  of  the  lord  of 
thousand?.  Even  the  humble  family 
to  which  the  writer  of  this  talc  brlou^s, 
has  long  claimed  the  honorable  appen- 
dage of  a  banshee  ;  and  it  may,  per- 
haps, excite  an  additional  interest  in 
my  readers,  when  I  inform  them  that 
my  present  story  is  associated  with  her 
last  visit  to  that  family. 

Some  years  aifo  there  dwelt  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mountrath,  in  the  Queen's 
county,  a  farmer,  whose  name  fur  obvi- 
ous rcisons,  we  shall  not  at  present 
disclose.  He  never  was  married,  and 
his  only  domestics  were  a  servant  boy 
and  an  old  woman,  a  house-keeper, 
who  had  lung  been  a  follower  or  de^ 
pendent  of  the  family.  He  was  burn 
and  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
ehurcii,  but  on  arriving  at  manhood,  for 
reas(tns  Ix^st  known  to  himself,  he  ab- 
jured the  tenets  of  that  creed,  and  con- 
formed to  the  doctrines  of  Protes- 
tantism. However,  in  after  years  he 
seemrcl  to  waver,  and  refused  going  to 
church,  and    by  his  manner  of  living 


existence  of  the  Banshee.*  There  are 
very  few,  however  remotely  acquainted 
with  Irish  life,  or  Irish  history,  but 
must  have  heard  or  read  of  the  Irish 
banshee;  still,  as  there  are  different 
stories  and  different  opinions  afloat 
respecting  this  strange  being,  I  think 
a  little  explanation  concerning  her  ap- 
pearance, functions,  and  habits  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  my  readers.  The 
banshee,  then,  is  said  to  be  an  imma- 
terial and  immortal  being,  attached, 
time  out  of  mind,  to  various  respectable 
and  ancient  families  in  Ireland,  and  is 
said  always  to  ap[)ear  to  announce,  by 
cries  and  lamentations,  the  death  of 
any  mcml)er  of  that  family  to  which 
she  belongs.  She  always  comes  at 
night,  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  fated  one,  and  takes  her 
stand  outside,  convenient  to  the  lionse, 
and  there  utters  the  most  plaintive 
cries  and  lamentations,  generally  in 
some  unknown  langurige,  and  in  a  tone 
of  voice  resembling  a  human  female. 
She  continues  her  visits  night  after 
night,  unless  vexed  or  annoyed,  until 
the  mourned  object  dies,  and  some- 
times she  is  said  to  continue  about 
the  house  for  several  nights  after. 
Sometimes  she  is  said  to  appear  in 
the  shape  of  a  most  beautiful  young 
damsel,  and  dressed  in  the  most 
elegant  and  fantastic  garments,  but 
her  general  appearance  is  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  very  old  woman,  of  small 
stature,  and  bending  and  decrepid 
form,  enveloped  in  a  winding-sheet  or 
grave-dress,  and  her  long,  white,  hoary 
hair  waving  over  her  shoulders  and 
descending  to  her  feet.  At  other 
times  she  is  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  middle  a^^es — the  different  ar- 
ticles of  her  clothing  being  of  the 
richest  material  and  of  a  sable  hue. 
Sl.e  is  very  shy,  and  easily  irritat^/d, 
and  when  once  annoyed  or  vexed, 
she  flies  away,  and  never  returns 
during  the  same  generation.  When 
the  death  of  the  person  whom  she 
mourns  is  contina:ent,  or  to  occur 
by  unforeseen  accident,  she  is  parti- 
culaily  agitated  and  troubled  in  her 
aj)pcarance,  and  unusually  loud  and 
mournful  in  her  lamentations.     Some 


♦  Bnmthrc — This  is  an  Irish  word,  and  in  EnifUsh  literally  signifiM  *•  white  fairy" 
from  ''bawn,''  white,  nnd  '♦  «//p^,"  h  fairy ;  and  thi«  Hpint  is  so  named,  probably  from 
its  heinsf  said  to  mako  it-<  appearance  generally  in  white  garments.  For  further 
accounts  ot  the  Irish  banshee  sue  •»  The  Memoir:*  of  Lady  Fanshaw,"  quoted  by  Sir 
Walt<?r  Scott,  in  a  note  on  *«  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;"  •♦  Pcr^^onal  Sketolies,"  by  Sir 
Jonah  BarriniTton ;  Miss  Lefanu's  **  Memoirs  of  her  Grandmother;'*  and,  <*  thoagki 
last  not  least,"  Crofton  Croker's  «  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditioni  of  the  South  of 
Ireland." 
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seemed  to  favOHr  the  dogmas  of  rnfi- 
ddUy  or  Alhei*m.  He  wjh  rather 
dark  and  reserved  in  hla  miinfirr,  and 
ottpnlime^  sullen  tind  ^lomiiy  hi  his 
temper  ;  and  ihis  jtiined  with  Ins  well- 
known  disre-^ard  of  religion,  served 
to  render  him  some w hut  unpnpidar 
among^st  his  neighbours  and  afqiiuint* 
ances.  Hov^evtfFp  he  wu^  m  ^eneriil 
respected,  und  was  never  iusnlted  or 
annoyed  :  he  was  considered  as  au 
honest,  innftensive  mm,  and  us  he  wag 
well  siipplietl  with  fire-arms  and  am- 
mmiUion — in  the  nse  of  which  he  WdS 
well  practised,  havinir^  in  his  early  dnys, 
served  several  years  in  a  yeoraanry 
corp^ — tew  liked  to  distnrb  him,  even 
bdtl  they  been  so  di^^posed.  He  was 
well  educated,  and  deciiledly  hostile  lo 
every  species  of  sujierstilion^  and  was 
constiinlly  jeenng-  his  old  hnijse.keeper, 
who  was  extremely  snpfTslitlonSj  and 
pretended  to  he  entirely  conversant 
with  every  matter  connected  with 
witchcraft  and  the  fairy  world.  He 
fteldorn  darkened  a  neiirb  ho  tit's  door, 
and  scHirctdy  ever  asked  any  one  to 
enter  his*  bnt^renerdlly  spent  his  !ei?^ure 
htmra  in  reading,  of  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond,  or  in  fnrbi^hinfr  his  fire- 
arms, to  width  he  was  still  more  at- 
titchcil*  or  in  listening  to,  tind  laii^hin^ 
at^  ihe  wild  iind  hlond-cn rilling  stories 
o(  old  Moyn,  with  which  her  memory 
abdUndedl.  Thns,  he  spent  liis  time 
until  the  period  nt  which  onr  tide 
commences,  when  lie  was  tihunt  fifty 
vears  of  aire  ;  and  otJ  Moyti,  thf! 
honse-kecper,  had  become  extremely 
feeble,  stooped,  atld  of  very  ugly  and 
forbidding  exltritir. 

One  mnrninir,  in  the  month  of  No- 
Tcuilier,  A,D.  1818,  (his  mii»  arose  be- 
f(^re  d.ty  hght,  und  on  coming  ont  of 
the  upaTinient  where  lie  slept,  he  was 
surpased  at  finding  old  M'\va  in  the 
kllelien,  aittitig  over  the  rakedHip  fire, 
and  sdiokirtg-ber  tobacco-pipe  in  a  very 
Bcrions  and  meditative  mood. 

*' Arrah,  Moya,"  said  he,  *Mvhat 
ini*s  you  ont  of  your  bed  so  early  Y* 
Och  innshsu  1  dnnnfi,*"  repUed  the 
old  woman,  "  1  wa^  so  uneasy  all  night 
that  I  could  not  Svleep  a  wink, and  I  got 
up  to   smoke  a  blast,  thinkiti*  that  it 


m%!it  drive  away  the  weight  that's  on 
my  hrart/' 

"And  what  ails  yori,  Moya? — are 
yun  sic*k,  or  what  cump  ovrr  you?* 

*'  No,  the  Li>rd  be  praised,  I  am  not 
siek,  bnt  my  h'^art  i*  son\  and  there's 
a  loail  on  my  spirits  that  would  kill  a 
hundred." 

*'  Mriybe  you  were  dreaming,  or 
something  that  way,*'  said  the  man,  m 
a  hantpring  tone;  and  suspecting  from 
the  old  woman's  grave  manner,  that 
she  was  labouring  under  some  mental 
dL4n^ifm* 

"  Dreaming!"*  re-echoed  Moya,  with 
a  bi  1 1  e  r  sn  ee  r  ;  "  ay  e,  d  rea  m  i  n  g.  Oc  h , 
I  wish  10  God  I  was  onhf  tirentinng  ;  but 
I  arn  very  much  afndcl  it  is  wor>e  than 
tliat,  and  that  there  is  trouble  and  mis- 
forlnnp  hanging  over  iii." 

**  And  what  makes  you  think  so, 
Moya  T'  asked  he,  wiili  a  hulf-sup- 
prestsed  smile. 

Moya,  aware  of  his  welKknown  hos- 
tility to  every  epectes  of  superstiimn, 
remained  silent^  livtinsc  her  lip^,  and 
shakiipg  her  grey  head  prophetically, 

•*  Why  don't  you  answer  me,  Moya  ?** 
again  asked  the  man. 

*'  Urh,"  said  Moya,  "^  I  am  heart- 
scalded  to  have  it  to  tell  you,  and  I 
know  you  will  laugh  at  me  ;  hut  say 
what  yon  will,  there  is  something  b^d 
over  tiz,  for  the  banshee  was  about  the 
house  all  idght,  and  she  has  me  almost 
frightened  out  of  my  wits  with  her 
shouliiig  and  bawling." 

The  man  was  aware  of  the  banshee's 
having  been  hm^  supposed  to  ham^t  his 
family,  but  often  scouted  that  supposi- 
tion ;  yet,  as  it  was  some  years  since 
he  had  last  heard  of  her  usiting  the 
place,  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
freezing  announct'iitent  of  old  Moya. 
He  mined  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  and 
trembled  exeesiBively ;  ut  last,  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  Siiid,  with  a  forced 
smile — 

*'  And  how  do  you  know  it  was  the 
banshf-e,  Moya  ?" 

"  How  do  i  know?"  reiterated  Moya, 
tiuntiuirly.  **  Didn*t  1  see  and  hear 
her  sevtiral  times  ilnring  tlie  nij^ht ;  and 
more  nor  that,  didn't  I  hear  the  *dead- 
coach'-|-  rattling  roand  the  house,  and 


^^T 


^  «»  Dead-coach  J "  or,  **  Dejith-coacli,**  »  called  in  Ir«l»inil  *♦  Cnarh  a  6fiM>fr,*'  nnd 
appeafjmrt*  U  ivi^nrded  as  un  omt*n  of  impend int;  death.      This  siipMr*lilion  h  not 

ntined  to  ihe  Iri^H  p^aiiantry,  (or  in  nu  article  in  the  Journal  dvn  S^iencrSf  (1826,) 
bv  Vr.  William  Grnnm,  w»  tind  the  Inllowing  j— "*  Tlj«!  jjtMjple  of  Biis»e  Ibi'tiunft 
Uflievt^  that  wli^ia  tht^  tlenth  o\  any  per^cm  U  at  hanii,  n  lu'Hr^e,  rJniHii  Uy  sktrlfliiiis, 
(whtdi  they  call  carriquct  au  nankou,)  and  covered  with  a  white  clutlir  {^iiasc'i)  by  the 
houiie  wher«  the  tick  per&on  lie*,  and  iha  creakittj;  of  ihe  wheels  may  be  pKdalj 
h«wrd.*' 
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town,  feeling  himself  chilly,  went  into 
a  public-house  to  have  a  tumbler  of 
punch,  and  feed  his  hor^e :  there  he 
met  an  old  friend,  who  would  not  part 
with  him  until  he  would  have  another 
glass  with  him,  and  a  little  conversation, 
as  it  wa<i  many  years  since  they  had 
met  before.  One  iflass  brought  another, 
and  it  was  almost  duskish  ere  John 
thouirht  of  rcturnin&r,  and  havin<2f  nearly 
ten  miles  to  travel,  it  would  be  dark 
night  before  he  could  get  home.  Still 
hist  friend  would  not  permit  him  to  go, 
but  called  for  more  liquor,  and  it  was 
far  ailvanccd  in  the  night  before. they 
parted.  John,  however,  had  a  good 
horse,  and  having  had  him  well-fed,  he 
did  not  spare  whip  or  spur,  but  dashed 
along  at  a  rapid  pace  through  the  gloom 
and  silence  of  the  winter's  night,  and 
had  already  distanced  the  town  upvi'ards 
of  five  miles,  when,  on  arriving  at  a 
very  desolate  part  of  the  road,  a  gun 
shot,  fired  from  behind  the  bushes,  put 
an  end  to  his  mortal  existence.  Two 
strange  men,  who  had  been  at  the  same 
public-house  in  Maryborough,  drink- 
ing, observing  that  he  had  money,  and 
learning  the  road  that  he  was  to  travel, 
conspired  to  rob  and  murder  him,  and 
waylaid  him  in  this  lonely  spot,  for  that 
horrid  purpose. 

Poor  Moya  did  not  go  to  bed  that 
night,  but  sat  at  the  fire,  every  moment 
impatiently  expecting  his  return.  Often 
did  she  listen  at  the  door,  to  try  if  she 
could  hear  the  tramp  of  horses'  foot- 
steps approaching;  but  in  vain;  no 
sound  met  her  earsftaicept  the  sad  wail 
of  the  night  wind,  moaning  fitfully 
throus^h  the  tall  bushes  which  sur- 
rounded the  ancient  dwelling,  or  the 
sullen  roar  of  a  little  dark  river,  which 
wound  its  way  through  the  lowlands,  at 
a  small  distance  from  where  she  stood. 
Tired  with  watching,  at  length  she  fell 
asleep  on  the  hearth-stone ,  but  that 
sleep  was  disturbed  and  broken,  and 
frightful  and  appalling  dreams  inces- 
santly iiaunted  her  imagination. 

At  length  the  darksome  morning 
appeared  struggling  through  the  wintry 
clouds,  and  Moya  again  opened  the 
door  to  look  out.  But  what  was  her 
dismay,  when  she  found  the  horse 
standing  at  the  stable  door,  without  bia 
rider,  and  the  saddle  all  besmeared 
with  clotted  blood.  She  raised  the 
death-cry :  the  neighbours  tbronffed 
round,  and  it  was  at  once  declared,  tnat 
the  hapless  man  was  robbed  and  mur- 
dered. A  party  on  horseback  imme- 
diutely  set  forward  to  seek  him,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  fatal  spot,  he  wai  found 


through  the  yard,  every  iiijrht  at  mid- 
night, this  week  buck,  as  if  it  would 
tear  the  house  out  of  the  foundation.** 

The  man  sniile<l  faintly  :  he  was 
frightened,  yet  was  ashamed  to  appear 
so.     He  airain  said — 

**  And  did  you  ever  see  the  banshee 
before,  Moya  V" 

**  Yes,"  replied  Moya,  **  often.  Diii't 
I  see  her  when  your  mother  died? 
Didn't  I  sec  her  when  your  brother 
was  drowned  ? — and  sure  there  wasn't 
one  of  the  family  that  went  these  i^ixty 
years,  that  I  did  not  both  see  and  hear 
her." 

"And  where  did  you  see  her?  and 
what  way  did  she  look  to-night?" 

**  I  saw  her  at  the  little  window,  over 
my  bed  :  a  kind  of  reddish  light  shone 
round  the  house :  I  looked  up,  and 
there  I  saw  her  old,  pale  face,  and 
glassy  eyes  looking  in,  and  she  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro,  and  clapping  her 
little,  withered  hands,  and  crying  as  if 
her  very  heart  would  break." 

**  Well  Moya,  it's  all  imagination ; 
go  now,  and  prepare  my  breakfast,  as  I 
want  to  go  to  Maryborough  to-day, 
and  I  must  be  home  early." 

Moya  trembled :  she  looked  at  him 
imploringly,  and  said — "  For  heaven's 
sake,  John,  don't  go  to-day  ;  stay  till 
some  other  day,  and  God  bless  you,  for 
if  you  go  to-day,  I  would  give  my  oath 
there  will  something  cross  you  that's 
bad." 

"  Nonsense,  woman,"  said  he,  "  make 
haste  and  get  me  my  breakfast." 

Moya,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  set 
about  getting  the  breakfast  ready;  and 
whiUt  she  was  so  employe<l,  John  was 
ciigaircd  in  making  preparations  for  his 
journey. 

Having  now  completed  his  other 
arran'j-cuients,  he  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
and, 'having  concluded  it,  he  arose  to 
depart. 

Moya  ran  to  the  door,  crying  loudly  ; 
she  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  said, 
"John,  John,  be  advised.  Don't  go 
to-day ;  take  my  advice ;  1  know  more 
of  the  worhl  than  you  do,  and  I  see 
j)lainly  that  if  you  go,  you  will  never 
enter  this  door  again  with  your  life.'* 

Ashamed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
dri  veilings  of  an  old  coUough,  he  pushed 
her  away  with  his  hand,  and  going  out 
to  the  stable,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
depaited.  Moya  fullow(!d  him  with 
her  eyes,  whilst  in  sight ;  and  when  she 
could  no  longer  see  him,  she  sat  down 
at  the  fire,  an<l  wept  bitterly. 

It  was  a  bitter,  cold  day,  and  the 
farmer,  having  finished  his  business  in 
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stretched  on  liis  back  in  the  ditch,  Ms 
head  perforated  wiih  shiitt  and  slu^s^ 
and  his  body  literally  immersed  in  a 
pool  of  blnod.  On  examining  lnm»  it 
was  funnd  tliat  his  nnHiey  was  ^one, 
and  a  Vdilu^iible  ^old  watch  niid  a{>prn- 
diiges  ubstrticted  from  bis  pocket.  His 
remains  were  cwiveynd  home,  und, 
after  faavirig^  been  waked  tlie  customary 
time,  were  enmmiUed  to  the  grave  of 
his  ancestors,  in  the  little  green  church- 
yard of  the  villay:e. 

Haviiig^  no  h^tririmate  children,  the 
nearest  heir  to  Ins  property  was  a  bro- 
iher,  a  cabinet- iniiker,  who  resided  in 
London.  A  letter  was  accordiniily 
d**s|!i;itehed  to  the  brotlier  antiouocioLf 
the  s.id  catastrophe,  and  Ctillin;*^  on  him 
to  come  and  take  possession  of  the 
property  ;  and  two  men  were  appointed 
to  guard  the  place  until  he  should 
arrive. 

The  two  men  delegated  to  act  as 
guardiuns^  or,  as  they  are  technically 
termed,  **  keepers,"  were  old  friends  and 
comrades  of  the  deceased,  and  had 
served  with  him  in  the  same  yeomanry 
Corp«*  Jack  O*  Mid  ley  was  a  Roman 
Cathotic,  a  square,  stout^bnilt,  and 
hjudsome  felloa,  with  a  pleasaiit  word 
for  every  one,  and  foil  of  that  gniety, 
vivacity,  and  mnrhafftncet  for  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  pea^iintry  of  Ire- 
land are  so  particularly  disting'oisbed. 
He  was  now  about  forty- five  years  of 
Q^e  ;  sternly  attached  to  the  dogmas  of 
his  relig'ion,  and  always  remarkable  for 
his  revolutionary  and  anti- British  prin- 
ciples. He  was  brave  as  a  lion,  and 
fiever  quailed  before  a  man  ;  but  ibouEfh 
caring  so  little  for  a  iivinrj  mato,  he  was 
extremely  afraid  of  a  dtad  one,  and 
would  go  ten  miles  ont  of  his  road  at 
nif^^ht,  to  avoid  passing  a  "nitli,'*  or 
"  hauntf d  btish/  Harry  Taylor,  on 
the  otlier  band,  was  a  staunch  Protes- 
tant ;  a  tall,  genteel-looking^  man,  of 
proud  and  imperious  as^pect,  and  full 
of  reserve  and  Hmiteur — the  natural 
conseqnence  of  a  consciousness  of  poli- 
tie;il  and  Teli^ions  ascendancy,  ^n^  su- 
periority of  Intel ii|rence  and  cdncationi 
which  so  conspicuously  marked  the 
demeanour  of  the  Protestant  peasantry 
of  those  days.  Harry,  too,  loved  his 
glass  as  well  as  Jack,  but  was  of  a 
more  peaceful  disposition,  and,  as  he 
was  well  educated  and  intelligent,  he 
was  utterly  opposed  to  snporsiition, 
and  hiuirhed  to  scorn  the  mere  idea 
of  If  hosts,  griblins,  and  fairies.  Tims 
Jack  and  Hurry  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  c>ich  other  in  every  point, 
cicept  their  love  of  the  cruishcn,  yet 


they  never  failed  to  seize  tvery  oppor- 
tunity of  beinj;  tof^eiher,  and  although 
they  fiWen  filuckened  each  other^s  eyes 
in  their  political  and  religious  disputes, 
yet  th*'ir quarrels  were  always  amictibly 
settled,  and  they  never  found  thcuisclves 
happy  but  in  each  otber*s  society. 

It  Was  now  the  sixth  or  seventh 
ni^rbt  th.*t  Jack  and  Hurry,  as  usual, 
kept  their  lonely  watch  in  tht5  kitchen 
of  the  murdered  man.  A  large  turf 
fire  blazed  bright Ij'  on  the  hearth,  and 
on  a  bed  of  straw  in  the  ample  chimney- 
corner  was  i^irctched  old  Moyar  in  a 
profound  sleep.  On  the  hearth-stone^ 
betM ten  the  iwo  friendia,  stood  a  small 
Oiik  table»  ou  wViich  was  placed  n  !rtr<;e 
decunter  of  whiskey,  a  jtig-  of  bailed 
water,  and  a  bowl  of  su|;ar,  and,  as  if 
to  add  an  idea  of  security  to  that  of 
conafort,  on  one  end  of  the  table  were 
placed  in  mllkr  a  formidable-looking 
blunderbuss,  and  a  brace  of  large  brass 
pistols*  Jaek  and  his  comrade  perpe- 
tually renewed  their  acquaintance  with 
the  whiskey-hottlct  and  laughed,  and 
chatted,  and  recounted  the  adventures 
of  their  young  days  with  as  much  hila- 
rity as  if  the  house  which  now  witnessed 
their  mirth  never  echoed  to  the  cry  of 
death  or  blood.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, Jack  mcution(*d  the  incident 
of  the  strange  appearance  of  the  ban- 
sheet  and  expressed  a  hope  that  she 
would  not  come  that  night  to  disturb 
their  carouse, 

"  Banshee  the  devil,"  shouted  Harry ; 
♦'how  superstitious  you  papists  are  i  I 
would  like  to  see  the  phiz  of  any  man, 
dead  or  alive,  who  dare  make  his 
appearance  here  to-night  f  and  seizing 
the  blunderbuss,  and  looking  wickedly 
at  Jack,  he  vociferated,  "  By  Hercules, 
I  would  drive  the  contents  of  this 
through  their  bloody  sovvls  who  dare 
annoy  us.'* 

"  Better  for  you  shoot  your  mother 
than  fire  at  the  banshee,  any-how,"  re- 
marked Jack. 

"  Ptiha,"*  said  Harry,  looking  con* 
tempt uon^ly  at  his  companion,  "  I 
would  think  no  more  of  riddling  the 
old  Jade's  hide  tlian  I  would  of  throw- 
ing off  this  tumbh^T  f  and  to  suit  the 
action  to  the  word»  he  drained  off 
another  bumper  of  whiskey  punch. 

"Jack,**  says  Harry,  "now  that  we 
are  in  such  prime  humour,  will  you 
give  us  a  song?"* 

"  With  all  the  veins  of  my  heart," 
says  Jack ;  "  what  will  it  be  ?"* 

"  Any  thing  you  please ;  your  will 
must  be  my  pleasure."  answered  Harry. 

Jack,  alter  coughing  and  clearing  hli 
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pipo5,  chanted  forth  in  a  bold  and 
musical  voice,  a  rude  ri;rinarolo,  called 
"The  Royal  BlacklMrd."  which,  al- 
thoiuh  of  no  intrinsic  merit,  yet,  as  it 
ex|)res'«ed  sentiments  hostile  to  British 
connexion  and  British  government,  and 
favourable  to  the  honse  of  Stewart, 
was  very  populdir  anionirst  the  Ca- 
tholic peasantry  of  Ireland,  \ihilst,  on 
till!  contrary,  it  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Prott'Stauts  as  hiirhly  oH'ensive  and 
disloyal.  Harry,  however,  wished  his 
companion  too  well  to  oppose  the  song, 
an<l  he  (piiirtly  awaited  it"*  conclusion. 

"  Bravo  Jack,'*  saiil  Harry,  as  soon 
as  the  sonjr  was  ended,  "that  you  may 
never  lose  your  wind.** 

"  In  the  kiiig*s  name  now  I  board 
yon  tor  another  sonjr,"  says  Jack. 

Harry,  without  hesitation,  recog- 
nised his  friend's  ri^ht  to  demand  a 
return,  and  he  instantly  trolled  forth 
in  a  deep,  sweet,  and  sonorous  voice, 
the  following 

SONG. 

Hn,  boy«,  I  have  n  song  divine  I 
r<»mp  !«*t  us  now  in  conn»rt.ii»in, 
And  toast  tlie  »»oniiy  banks  of  IJnyne^ 

Tlie  Boyne  of  "Glorious  Memory.'* 

On  Boync'B  famed  l>anks  our  fathers*  bltfd  ; 
Boyne\s  surffOH  with  thoir  blood  ran  red ; 
And  from  ttie  Boyne  our  foemen  fled— 
Intolerance,  chains  and  ulavery. 

Dark  SMperstition's  blond.Ktained  soiw 
Pre*.»ed  on,  but  "  crack"  went  \Vi=llam*«  guns* 
And  so(in  the  f^Ioomy  mon«iter  ruu»— 
Fell,  hydra-headed  bigotry. 

Then  till  your  frlasxes  high  and  fair, 
Let  shunts  of  triumph  rend  the  air, 
VV'hiUt  fieorjfy  Alls  the  reprnl  chair 
We'll  never  bow  to  Popery. 

Jack,  whose  countenance  had,  from 
the  connnenceinent  of  the  sonjr,  indi- 
C'lted  his  aversion  to  the  sentiuients  it 
expns>cd,  now  lost  all  patience  at 
hearinj,^  his  darlin;^  "  Popery'*  im- 
pnunied,  and  sciziiitr  one  of  the  pistols 
wliicli  lay  on  th<;  table,  and  whirling  it 
over  his  comrade's  head,  swore  vehe- 
njenily  tint  lie  would  "  fracture  his 
^kull,  if  he  did  not  instantly  drop  that 
bl.icktjiuard  orange  lamp(»on.'' 

"  Ai»y,  avhic,  said  Hirry,  quietly 
pushiuu:  away  the  nnraise(i  arm,  "  I 
did  not  o|>|io<e  your  bit  of  treason  a 
while  ai^o,  and  lu^sitles  tin;  latter  end 
of  viif  s  »i.;x  is  uiorecilcnl  iird  to  please 
you.  than  to  irritate  your  fi'ernig«*." 

Jiek  secaicd  paciiied,  and  Harry 
continued  his  strain. 


And  All  R  bampcr  to  th»  brim— 
A  flowinfr  one— and  ilrink  to  him 
Who,  let  the  world  fpo  link  or  airlni. 
Would  arm  for  Brltala'a  liberty. 

No  matter  what  miiy  be  his  hne. 

Or  black,  or  white,  or  (rreen,  or  blae. 

Or  Papist,  Paynim,  or  Hindoo, 

We'll  drink  to  him  right  cordially. 

Jack  was  so  pleased  with  the  friendly 
turn  which  the  latter  part  of  Hurry  s 
sonjjr  to<>k,  that  he  joyfully  stretched 
oui  his  hand,  and  even  joiued  iu  chums 
to  the  concluding  stanza. 

The  fire  had  now  decayed  on  the 
hearth,  the  whiskey-bottle  was  almost 
cm))iied,  and  the  two  sentinels  getting: 
drowsy,  put  out  the  candle  and  laid 
down  their  heads  to  slumber.  The 
sonjf,  and  the  laugh,  and  the  jest  were 
now  hushed,  and  no  sound  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  incessant  click,  click  of 
the  clock  in  the  inner  room,  and  the 
deep,  heavy  breathing  of  old  Moya  in 
the  chimney-corner. 

They  had  slept  they  knew  not  how 
long,  when  the  (dd  hair  awHkened  with 
a  wild  shriek.  She  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  crouched  between  the  men — they 
start!  d  up  and  asked  her  what  had  haiH 
pencd. 

'*  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  "  the  banshee, 
the  banshee.  Lord  have  mercy  on  us, 
she  is  come  again,  and  I  never  heard 
her  so  wild  and  outrageous  before." 

Jack  O'Malley  readilv  believed  old 
Moya*s  tdle ;  so  did  tilarry ;  but  he 
thought  it  might  be  some  one  who  wu 
committing  Bome  depredation  on  the 
premises.  They  bc»th  listened  atten* 
tively,  but  could  hear  nothing ;  they 
opened  the  kitchen  door,  but  all  was 
still ;  thoy  looked  abroad,  it  was  a  line, 
calm  night,  and  myriads  of  twinkling 
stars  were  burning  in  the  deep-blue 
heavens.  They  proceeded  around  the 
yard  and  haggard;  but  all  was  calm 
and  lonely,  and  no  sound  saluted  their 
cars  hut  the  shrill  barking  of  some 
neighbouring  cur,  or  the  sluggish  mur* 
muring  of  the  little,  tortuous  river  in 
the  distance.  Satisfied  that  "all  was 
right.**  they  again  went  in,  replenished 
the  expiring  fire,  and  sat  down  to 
finish  whatever  still  remained  iu  the 
whi-key-bottle. 

They  had  not  sat  many  minutes, 
whrn  u  wild,  unearthly  cry  was  heurd 
without. 

'*  The  Banshee,  again,**  said  Moya, 
faintly.  Jack  (VMulley*8  soul  sunk 
within  him ;  Harry  startled  up  and 
seized  the  blunderbu«s ;  Jack  caught 
his  arm,  **  no,  no,  Harry,  you  shall  noi  % 
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lit  dnwfi— tbeie^a  no  F^ear— tiolhing  m\\ 
happen  us.** 

llarrv  sat  down,  hut  still  sfrlpppd  the 
blundcr'l»us^,  aiu!  Jack  lit  his  lolmtTo- 
pipe.  Whilst  the  old  womiii  was  on 
her  knees,  snikiiig  her  hRivai,  iiiid  re- 
peating her  prayers  wuh  great  vcbc- 
mejice, 

Thr  sad  ct}'  was  asrain  heard,  louder 
and  tiercer  ihjii  bi^fore.   It  iitw  icen^ed 
to  proceed  ftom  the  windirA',  mid  wrriini 
it  Hppeared  as  if  is^titn^'  from  the  di>or. 
At  limes  it  wnuld  seem   as  it'  caniiii^ 
from  at'iir,  whilst  ags*in  it  would  appear 
as  if  coiiiiiiif  down    tbe   cbiifuiey,  or 
sprinfjmg   from    the    ground    beneiith 
their  feet.     Sumetiiiics  the  cry  rescm- 
hled  the  low%  pbiniive  wail  nf  h  female 
ill  distress;  nn'i   in  a  mtmieiit.  it  whs 
raised  to  a  prolonjfed  yell,  bmd   and 
ftiriou*,  and  ;is  if  eondn^  \'mm  w  ibtm- 
saud  iliroat*;  nnw  the  soiuid  rrsiemhled 
ti    low,   inrlanciiuly  chs*tit,    and    iheu 
was  quicklv  diaf»j;cd  lo  a  kind,  broken, 
demooiic  'lau^h.       U  conliiincd    ilms, 
with    litile    ititermissiim     li>r   nhoot    a 
qiiHTlcr  uf  an  hour,  when  it  died  away, 
mid  Wii9  succet*ded  by  a  heitvy»  crenk- 
iiiiT  souihI  a*  if  of  s«tne  larj^e  w<igr!?^iin 
umidst  wbirb  tiie  Inud  trump  nf  Imrse^' 
|foot&ie|>s  miL'ht  he  disrini:uishrd*   nc- 
f  Coiupriniril  with  ti  strong,  ru*hiii|g:  « imi 
Tliis   siraii^'e  ntnse   proceeded  round 
and    round    the    hoiis^e    two    or   thTi'e 
^timc*,  then  went  down  the  lune  whieh 
[led    to    I  he    nwb    and    was    lie.inl    no 
MiK>re.     Jack    CVMulley   stond    ai;h.ist, 
.  and  llAtry  Taylor,  with  all  bi*  pinlo^o- 
phy    and    !iCPpii<uUni,    was    astonished 
i»nd  In^hteoiiL 

»'  A  dreadful  night  this,  Moy<  said 
Jack.  ,      ,     ^ 

"  Year  said  she,  "  that  is  the  dend- 
CMttch,  I  often  heard  it  before,  aod  have 
sonieiiines  seen  it*** 

"  Seen,  did  ymi  say  f*  said  Harry  ; 
"  pray  deacjihe  it," 

"  Whv,"  replied  the  ohl  crone,  "11*8 
like  anv  oiber  cir.ich,  but  twice  as  bi^% 
and  hun;^  over  witti  bluck  clotb  anti 
a  bbiek  coffin  on  the  tvip  *'f  it,  and 
dfiiwu  hy  headless  black  hoiscs" 
«  Heavca    protect    us,**    ejuculated 

•"  It    is    very    stnioge,"     remarked 

Harrv,  , 

"  But/  continued  Moya.  **  it  always 
comes  before  the  death  uf  a  person, 
and  I  winder  what  brought  it  now, 
unlePR  it  catne  with  the  banshee^ 

"  May  be  it's  comingr  for  you,  suid 
Harrv,  with  an  arch,  yet  tubdued, 
sn/de. 


"  No.  no  "  Fhc  said,  "  1  arn  none  of 
that  fjimily  at  all  at  all." 

A  sokMirn  silentH?  now  ensned  for  a 
few  mi  mites,  and  they  thrui;,du  hU  was 
vanished,  when  a^raiii  the  drtadful  cry 
Rtroek  heavily  on  their  ears. 

«  Open  I  he  door,  Jat^k/'  said  Harry, 
"and  pnt  out  Hector." 

Ht ttoT  wiis  a  larffe  and  very  fero- 
cinus  mastiff*  belongin-j:  to  Jack  O'M al- 
ley* and  tdwaya  accotiipanied  him 
wherever  he  went. 

Jack  opened  tlie  door, and  attempted 
to  pot  out  the  dog;  but  the  puor  ani- 
mal refused  to  fro,  and  as  his  lOiister 
attempted  to  foice  bim,  howled  in  a 
loud  and  monrnfnl  tone, 

'*  YiUJ  must  fjo,"  said  Harry,  and  he 
cauiiht  him  in  hii  arms  and  tlun^  him 
aver  tiie  bwlf-iloor.  The  poor  dog  was 
scarcely  on  the  ground  wiien  he  was 
whirled  alofi  into  (be  a>r  by  some  invi- 
siUlc  jiower,  wnd  he  fell  again  to  earth 
bfeless,  and  llie  piivenni^nt  \^as  he- 
BiTiejired  with  his  enlrjols  and  blood. 

Harry  now  Inst  all  piticnce,  and 
asain  seizing  hin  bbinderhuss,  be  ex- 
cFavuitd.  '^Come,  Jack,  my  boy,  take 
your  pisiols  and  follow  me;  1  have 
but  one  bfe  to  lo«e,  aitd  I  will  venture 
it  to  have  a  crack  at  this  intcrual  de- 
mon." 

^  I  will  follow  you  to  < lentils  doors, 
said  Jack;  "but  \  would  not  fire  at  the 
ban*hec  for  a  millioti  of  wnilds.'' 

Moya  seized  Hurry  hy  the  skirts; 
"  Don't  go  out/'  she  cried,  "let  her 
alone  while  she  lets  you  ah  me,  for  an 
lioui'i*  luck  never  shoike  on  any  on© 
that  ever  molested  I  he  Inn -bee/' 

*'  PshH,  wom*ui,'*  eaid  Hiirry*  and  be 
pushed  away  poor  Moya,  coniempiu- 
ou?ly. 

The  two  men  now  stilUed  forth  ;  the 
wild  cry  still  ctsifctinued,  find  it  seemed 
to  i*iae  from  amongst  srtmo  stacks  in 
the  hay-yard  behind  ibe  house.  They 
went  round  and  pnused  ;  a^^ain  they 
heard  the  cry,  and  Harry  dfcvaled  bis 
blunderbuss. 

"  Don" I  (ire/'  said  Jai  k. 
Harry  rephed  not ;  he  looked  scorn- 
folly  at'Jaek;  then  put  bli  finger  on 
the'  trik'ger,  and — bang — away  it  ex* 
pU(ded  with  a  thnndeiiiit:  sound.  An 
exiraoTdinary  scream  Wiis  now  heard 
teniimes  louder  atid  more  terrific  ilian 
they  heard  before.  Their  hiiir  stnod 
erect  on  their  beads,  and  huge,  round 
drops  ol'  sweat  run  down  their  fae<  s  in 
quick  aoeces^ion.  A  glare  of  reiidisli 
Ldue  liifbt  shone  around  the  stacks  ;  ihe 
rumbling  of  the  "death-coach"  wa< 
again  heard  coming;  it  drove 
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the  hoase,  drawn  by  six  headless 
sable  horses,  and  the  fiirurc  of  a  wi- 
thered old  hag,  encircled  with  blue 
flame,  was  seen  running  nimbly  across 
the  hay-yard.  She  entered  the  omin- 
ous carriage,  and  it  drove  away  with  a 
horrible  sound.  It  swept  through  the 
tall  bushes  which  surrounded  the  house; 
and  as  it  disappeared,  the  old  hag  cast 
a  thrilling  scomI  at  the  two  men,  and 
waved  her  fleshless  arms  at  them  venge- 
fully.  It  was  soon  lost  to  sight,  but 
the  unearthly  creaking  of  the  wheels, 
the  tramping  of  the  horses,  and  the  ap- 
palling cries  of  the  banshee  continued 
to  assail  their  ears  for  a  considerable 
time  afler  all  had  vanished. 

The  brave  fellows  now  returned  to 
the  house ;  they  again  made  fast  the 
door,  and  reloaded  their  arms.  No- 
thing, however,  came  to  disturb  them 
that  night,  nor  from  that  time  forward ; 
and  the  arrival  of  the  dead  mau*s  bro- 
ther from  London,  in  a  tew  days  afler, 
relieved  them  from  their  irksome  task. 

Old  Moya  did  not  live  long  after ; 
she  declined  from  that  remarkable 
night,  and  her  lemains  were  decently 
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interred  in  the  churchyard,  adjoining 
the  last  earthly  tenement  of  the  Iovm 
family  to  which  she  had  been  so  long 
and  so  faithfully  attached. 

The  insulted  banshee  has  never  since 
returned  ;  and  although  several  mem- 
bers of  that  family  have  since  closed 
their  mortal  career,  still  the  warning 
cry  was  never  given;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  injured  spirit  will  never  visit 
her  ancient  haunts,  until  every  one  of  • 
the  existing  generation  shall  have 
**  slept  with  their  fathers." 

Jack  O'Malley  and  his  friend  Harrr 
lived  some  years  after.  Their  friend- 
ship still  continued  undiminished  like 
•*Tam  0*Shanter  and  **Souter  John- 
ny,** they  still  continued  to  love  each 
other  like  "a  very  brither,"  and  like 
that  jovial  pair  also,  our  two  comrades 
were  often  '*fou  for  weeks  together;* 
and  often  over  their  cruUkeen  would 
they  laugh  at  their  strange  adventure 
with  the  banshee.  It  is  now,  however, 
all  over  with  them  too ;  their  race  it 
run,  and  they  are  now  **  tenants  of  the 
tomb.*' 
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rhy«U*  wnA  PhysicUni,  %  mpdlral  tketrh-book  ; 
•sliibltinR  the  public  Rnd  privato  life  of  the 
most  celebrated  mtdical  men  of  former  day« ; 
with  niemoini  of  eminent  Hrinr  physicians 
and  Burgeona— 2  Tola.  London,  Lonfnum  and 
Co« 

In  Johnson's  Life  of  Akenside  the 
following  striking  passage  occurs,  which 
seems  to  have  given  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  the  volumes  before  us,  and  of 
other  compilations  of  the  same  kind  : 
— **  A  physician  in  a  great  city  seems 
to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune  ; 
his  degree  of  reputation  is  for  the 
most  part  totally  casual ;  they  that 
employ  him  know  not  his  excellence — 
they  who  reject  him  know  not  his  de- 
ficiency. By  an  acute  observer  who 
had  looked  on  the  transactions  of  the 
world  for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious 
book  might  be  uTitten  on  the  fortunes 
of  physicians.*'  A  very  curious  and 
interesting  collection  ot  materials  for 
such  a  work  is  brought  together  from 
facts  scattered  through  nearly  four 
hundred  volumes  by  the  writer  of  this 
book.  The  volumes  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  hastily  though  faithfully 
compiled.  Of  the  lives  of  physicians 
of  former  days  the  best  written  is  that 
of  Radcliffe.  The  volumes  have  the 
fault  inseparable  from  books  of  anec- 
dote, that  the  very  liveliness  fatigues, 
jwd  the  feeling  of   unconoectedneit 


harasses  and  disappoints  the  reader. 
Many  pages  of  the  book  cannot  be 
read  at  a  time  from  the  want  of  any 
continuous,  sustaining  interest.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  scarcely  know  a 
pleasanter  book  as  a  companion  for  an 
idle  half-hour.  The  chapters  on  medi- 
cal emigration,  and  that  on  army  and 
navy  surgeons,  and  medical  officers  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service  con- 
tain much  valuable  information. 

We  transcribe  one  or  two  passages 
taken  almost  at  random  from  these 
volumes.  The  authority  on  which  the 
following  incident  is  told  ought  to  have 
been  given  : — 

PaOVIDENTIAL  PRGSEaVATlON  OF  Db. 

Harvey's  Life. — "  When  Harvey arrivtd 
at  Dover,  with  several  other  young  meOt 
in  order  to  embark  for  the  Contioeot,  in 
their  way  to  Italy,  they  went  with  their 
passports  to  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  then  com- 
manding at  Dover  Castle.  When  Harvey 
presented  his  passport,  Su-  Henry  told 
him  he  should  not  go,  but  must  remain  his 
prisoner.  Harvey  desired  to  know  the 
reason,  and  be  informed  what  offenctbe 
had  committed.  The  governor  replied  it 
was  his  pleasure,  and  gave  him  no  further 
satisfaction.  In  the  evening,  which  was 
beautifully  clear,  the  picket  sailed  with 
Harvey's  companions  on  board.    In  Hbm 
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nigUt  there  arose  a  terriUlo  atorm,  in  which 
the  vessel  was  lost,  and  all  on  board  pe* 
rished. 

**  Thtt  nest  day  tlio  melancholy  news 
wm  brourrht  to  Dover.  The  governor 
tlicn  exp|:*ine«l  himsii^lf  to  Hiirvey,  whom 
be  knew  only  by  sii^'ht.  Ho  toM  him 
that  on  the  nigbtheftjre  his  nrrivftl  he  h<<d 
a  per  fee  L  viniou  of  him  in  n  Jnnim,  coming 
to  Dover,  to  croia  over  to  Calain,  and  ha 
lilid  a  warning  to  stop  him,  Great  and 
glorious^  indeed^  was  the  nati  wlikh  Hur- 
▼ey  mads  of  a  life  so  miraculously  pro- 
tected !" 

*«  Tub  Ricnr  Side, — Dr.  Diirwin 
married  the  widow  of  Colonel  Pole. — 
Early  in  her  widowhood  she  was  rallit^d 
in  n  large  cornpiuiy  upon  Darwin's  pu^ision 
for  her,  and  was  asked  what  she  would 
do  with  her  captive  philosopher  ?  *  He 
is  very  fund  of  ehurches,  I  believe,  and 
if  he  would  go  there  for  my  suke,  I  shall 
scarcely  follow  him.  He  it  too  old  for 
me/  •  Nay,  niadatn,  what  are  ftfteeu 
yeart  on  the  right  sidef  She  replifd, 
with  an  arch  smile,  *  1  have  had  so  much 
of  thsit  right  side/' 

Medical  MygxERY.— **  Although  mys- 
tery is  the  essence  of  quackery,  it  Vifjll 
be  necessary  to  hove  recourse  to  it  in 
order  to  ingratiate  yonr3i>lf  in  publi<3  es- 
timation. Secrecy  is  commonly  mixed 
tip  io  medical  afTairs.  It  i^  said  that  a 
great  city  pruclitioner,  half  a  century 
ago,  had  little  closets  like  a  pawnbroker's 
ihop,  to  indulge  this  feeling  of  tanciful 
pntients,  that  they  might  not  be  seun  by 
their  fellow-suflfererB.  The  Comple  de 
Virey  carried  this  mystery  so  far  aa  to 
make  the  slightest  iudi^positioo  a  state 
tecret.  He  one  day  called  n  surgeou  to 
dress  a  wound  in  hi:^  Ifg ;  and  when  a 
similar  one  broke  out  on  the  other,  he 
sent  for  a  diS'erent  surgeon,  that  the 
disordered  state  of  hi*  limbs  might  not 
be  known — a  cirtumstance  whitdi  wa*  the 
cause  of  hi*  death.  To  a  peraou  who 
inquired  for  him  after  his  deaths  hts  secre- 
tary said,  *  He  is  dead,  but  be  doee  not 
wiab  it  to  he  known.*** 


Ninfiin,  ii  popin.  In  tJtrpt  Cantos.   By  John  W. 
Ron.     EdinHiirgli,  Binck. 

A  Poem  containing  many  pasfagcf  of 
glnijular  b**auty  and  delicacy.  The 
volum<?  is  manifestly  the  |>rnduction  of 
a  very  youn^  man,  viith  all  the  faults  of 
a  writer  who  is  as  yet  but  forming  a 
language,  but  with  beiuiiies  of  thuught 
and  expression  that  render  future  suc- 
cess certain.  We  have  in  vain  sought 
for  a  passage  to  give  as  an  extract  from 
this  poem.  A  story  of  love  and  inud- 
ncs*  is  skilfully  told,  which  it  would  be 
|.  unfair  to  the  author  to  repeat  in  any 
words  but  his  own ;  and  we  are  unable 


to   find  a  single  passage  that  could  be 
well  separated  from  tlie  context 

The  ChrhtrUkam  Anlln>l»jfjr— Original  Popmi 
nuii  IrttnatiitionH  from  (frpHJc^  Lacm^  Spanin^h, 
PortMffiH*'^**,  Italian,  mid  Freiirh  Pu**!*— Edited 
by  WiUuiin  U.  UtU|iia.^LondoD :  Sbmpkia 
ami  MareliNll. 

How  this  volume,  printed  so  many 
ytars  ago  as  tt>  have  **  survived  much 
immortal  song/'  is  now  lying  on  our 
lable^  demanding  our  notice,  is  to  us  a 
mystery,  which  we  fear  even  Old  Nick 
hiinstlf  couhl  not  explain  ;  as  Kurely  aft 
the  devil  dealt  wiUi  Doctor  Faustui, 
and  as  surely  as  there  are  books  of  ma- 
gic ill  the  College  library,  containing 
the  band-vvriliug  of  the  former  woithy 
i>ld  gen  lie  ma  II,  so  surely  do  we  who 
are  well  actjuainted  with  the  character 
of  htiJ  liaud,  recognize  in  the  fly-leaf 
and  sevL'ial  of  the  pages  ol'the  identical 
voltiUie  before  ns  the  autograpb  of  that 
distingyi&hcd  visitor*  We  fancy  that 
the  volume  must  have  come  from  his 
own  library,  and  if  so,  he  has  no  bad 
taste  in  poetry.  Every  pane  bas  the 
impression  of  a  brim-^totie  thumb,  like 
the  marks  left  on  the  wrists  of  old  ladies 
in  gbo8t  stoiies.  The  fidlouing  "  Irisb 
melody" — (Air,  "  Planxty  Connor,*') — i 
carrier  our  heart  back  full  twenty  years. 
Some  lines  are  exceedingly  graceful, 
and  there  is  the  frcshuess  of  youth  aod 
enjoyment  over  the  whole : 

*'  'Tls  plevant  to  ris*?  at  llie  down  of  light, 

When  morniini^briifht 

Dispeiit  tb>>  night, 

And  tinf  I's  the  tkion 

With  ber  <iwrnlirilliAiitdy«^, 
A  ad  the  clomd*  *eiid  im'ay  ti'er  th^  inrtimtAln; 

While  the  dew  tn  the  leaf  b  ytt  rtiOj^Df , 

While    thi!  blai.'ktflrd'»  ihrill  matliQ  ii 

And  the  t^loMomy  broom 
Lendr  the  air  a  perfume,, 
And  the  sari  tiftiirk lea  hrlgiht  uVr  t1i6  fouataln. 

**  Thti  fionrrt^ts  aiivake,  niij  refrettkad  with  dew, 

The  wilU  bpc  woci» 

With  ftei'tit  and  hup— 

Aud  over  thoir  lipn 

Ai  he  busily  trips 
HesucV«  tip  n  tr<*3ii-vur»'  ♦*/ sH-retneM. 

In  the  U^jlit    hreexe  the  wheaten    field 
djUKren, 

And  baska  la  the  tan'*  ripening  fflanocf 

Wlnl*!  tht'har«  thnt  has  fed 

00  ita  gref^n  <iHpp;t'  head, 

Now  1>ouud»  tu  her  covert  with  fleetnesi  ! 

*'  llie  rotik  in  the  riTulet  bathe*  bis  winf*; 
](t  dimpled  tingji 

1  he  niirinow  $prinf^; 
The  CM  U  til  I II  My  <»%v<»ep« 
0*cr  11 1 e  vaUeyt  aad  (•l«>*'p«, 

Ai  Uffht  aa  tk  »klft'  o'er  th*  billow. 

Arott!ted  by  the  oftck'a  merry  warning* 
Thtt  cottager  wckoracs  the  inuroiag. 
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And  the  maMpn  who-e  d'-cjims 
Vnnifh  ^till  from  his  bpRin«, 
Leaps  lively  and  freoli  from  her  pillow. 


"  The  hours  of  the  sluf^^ird  dclightless  creep, 

Whom  wine  and  sleep 

In  diilness  steep  ; 

Who  shuts  out  the  ray 

Ortlie  younir  summpr'a  day. 
And  throi'gh  life's  blestsed  roornlnp;  f^ttll  doses ; 

He  knows  not  the  health  and  enjoyment, 

That  spring  from  our  rural  employment. 

Nor  the  spirits  and  ease 

Wp  inhale  with  the  bri»e«e, 
Whilst  health  paints  our  cheeks  with  herroses.*' 


Critical  Notices. 


[ScpL 


Th*»  Sonfr  of  the  B«»U  and  other  Poems.  Trans- 
liit.d  fnun  tin*  (ii>rm>in  of  J.  F.  C.  Si*hUler. 
Loudon,  Hatrha-d  and  Son.    1839. 

The  author  of  the  vohimc  before  us, 
like  other  translators,  lays  clown  lavrs 
of  translation  which  it  would  he  desir- 
a!)Ie  enoii«rIi  to  adopt  but  which  have 
been  found  impracticable.  **  Brevis 
ease  Inboro — ohscitnis  Jio**  was  the  com- 
plaint of  a  ^reat  master  of  lan<ruage. 
The  auihor  of  these  translations  from 
Schilh'r  speaks  of  the  unfiithfulness  of 
Knirlish  metrical  translatitms  in  gene- 
ral. Closeness  is  sacrificed^  he  says, 
*'  to  what  is  iinaiiincd  to  be  more  poet- 
ical beauty  ;'*  he  adds.  "  the  le-^s  an 
original  is  departed  from  in  any  man- 
ner, whether  form  or  otherwise,  the 
less  danjrer  is  there  of  a  deviation 
from  its  more  essential  points."  The 
object  of  all  translation  must  be  to 
pxhil)it  the  meaninir  of  the  orijjinal. 
To  edect  this  different  writers  will 
adopt,  according:  to  their  knowledjre  of 
the  powers  of  the  lanjruajre  in  which 
they  write,  different  methods.  To  atr 
tempt  more  than  this — to  exhibit  some 
thought  of  his  own,  instead  of  his  au- 
thor's, is  the  frrealest  fault  of  which  a 
translator,  a-*  such,  can  be  guilty  ;  and 
one  which,  thouL'h  often  i-jnorantly 
imputed  to  onr  metrical  translators, 
does  not,  we  think,  often  occur.  We 
transcribe  a  stanza  from  the  transla- 
tion of  Schiller's  **  Die  Ideate^  in  the 
volume  before  us. 

"  Then  wilt  thou  h'ave  me,  Faithl^KS  One, 
With  all  thy  charming:  fanri ex  lijfht — 

Joy«,  sorrowH,— hII,  for  ever  d<me ; 
Inexorable  will  take  fliuht  ? 

Its  flroldeu  age— my  life'b  fresh  morn. 
Can  nutliing,  Truant  I  hinder  thee  ? 


In  vain !  swift  roll  thy  wetm— on  borne 
Into  Eternity's  T«bt  sea.** 

We  request  of  our  readers  to  peruse 
more   than    once    the    Ensrlish    lines 
which  we  have  ju«t  transcribed,  before 
they   look   at    the    German    original. 
Till  we  looked  at  the  original,  we  most 
unaffectedly  declare  we  did  not  disco- 
ver the  meaning  of  the  English  lines. 
It  seemed  to  be  an  address  to  a  faith« 
less  mistress.      This   olMcnrity  is  the 
unhappy  result  of  an  industrious  at- 
tempt to  translate  literally,  and  a  de- 
termination not  to  have  one  line  more 
or  one  line  less  in  the  Eusrlish  version 
than  is  in  the  German  original.     We 
transcribe  the  origiuul. 

*«  So  willst  dn  trenlof  ron  inir  Kheidea 
Mit  deinen  hnlden  Phnntaslen, 
Mit  deinen  Schmerxen,  deinen  Frenden 

MIt  alien  unerbittllch  fllehen  ? 
Kann  nichts  dlch,  Ftlehende.  verweilMi, 

O  !  meines  Lebem  gold*ne  xdt  f 
VergebenV  ddnu  Weileti  eilen 

Hmab  Ins  meer  der  Ewigkeit*' 

We  hold,  as  fully  as  the  author 
of  these  translations  can  do,  that 
no  beauty  whatever  in  a  translation 
ran  atone  fur  the  absence  of  fide- 
lity ;  but  a  translation  of  the  mere 
words  of  an  author  may  as  entirely 
disguise  an  author's  meaninir  as  any 
other  process.  Witness  the  Latin  ver- 
bal  translations  in  the  old  school  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  poets,  which,  in  anr 
case  of  doubt,  never  remove  the  ditn- 
cnlty.  The  •*  Song  of  the  Bell.*  in  thu 
volume,  is  far  better  performed  than  any 
other  exercise.  The  others — all  from 
Schiller— are,  "  The  Ideals,"  «  Frido- 
lin,"  "Knight  ToL'genburg,"  "Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburtrh,"  ••  The  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Earth,"  "  Woman*<  Worth,' 
and  "  The  Invincible  Fleet." 

The  author  of  these  translations 
suirgests  as  a  subject  for  poetry,  the 
"  Song  of  the  Anchor.**  Hua  he  not 
seen  a  poem  of  ereat  beauty  and 
power,  entitled,  •*  The  Forging  of  the 
Anchor,"  by  Samuel  Fergoton?  It 
was  printed  in  Blackwood  aume  i 
or  eiij^ht  years  ago. 
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8TATB  OF  PARTIB9   IN  THE  DRITISE  EMPIBE. 
THE  GOVERNMENT  A  FACTrON — TKB  FACTION   A  GOVERNMENT. 


Well — ^ibe  seemmgly  interminable 
session  being  at  length  ended,  the  na- 
tion is  released  from  the  puinful  spec- 
tacle of  a  prortigale  minisitry  and  their 
abandoned  supporters  struggling^  day 
by  duy,  through  humiliation  and  defeat, 
for  measiires  eilher  fraught  with  national 
rnin,  or  lecmlng  with  national  degradn- 
tion.  The  present  ministers  may  well 
be  denominated  **  the  disowned/'  Their 
adherent*  Lytton  Bulwer,  has  furnished 
the  synonyme  by  which  they  should  be 
difitinguiefced.  Tlie  Radicals  disown 
them  because  of  their  remutint  of 
whiggery ;  the  Whigs  disown  them 
because  of  their  savour  of  radicali&m. 
The  great  body  of  the  Conservatives 
reject  and  abhor  them,  because  of  their 
drpartnre  from  constitutional  principle^ 
and  des|pise  them  because  of  their  rep- 
tile tenacity  of  official  life,  which  they 
hesitate  not  to  prolong  by  the  most 
despicable  and  dishortourubie  expe- 
dients. Never,  since  Enghmd  was  a 
nation,  were  men  invested  with  supreme 
power  in  such  a  state  of  universal 
excommunication.  And  yelt  the  very 
universality  of  the  contempt^  and  8torn» 
and  loathing,  with  which  they  arc 
rcgarde«f»  by  all  surts  and  conJilions 
of  men,  may  be  said  to  be  their  chief 
stay  in  the  elevation  to  which  Ihey 
hu\e  attained*  and  which  thry  cannot 
be  stjfft*TCii  much  longer  to  maintain 
without  bring iug  signal  ruiu  u{K)n  their 
country. 

The  Radicals  and  Revolutionists  of 
every  grade,  regard  I  hem  as  a  stop- 
gap government,  by  whom  better  men 
are  exekided  from  power,  who  might 
nip  in  the  bud  their  pestilent  designs; 
from  uhom  concesjtions  may  be  €%• 
torted  which  would  materially  facilitate 
Vol.  XIV. 


their  favourite  projects  ;  until  the  time 
cornea  when  discontent  and  turbulence 
shall  have  reached  their  highest  point ; 
when  secret  connivance  wil  I  give  place  to 
open  countenance;  and  either  niinistera 
must  adopt  extreme  opinions,  or  yield 
the  palm  of  office  to  the  more  honest 
and  cnieqjrising  favourers  of  revolution. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  present  minis- 
ters have  entitled  themselves  to  radical  - 
support.  They  have  caused  themselves 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  focum  Unent 
government,  until  radicahsm  has  be- 
come sufficiently  strong  to  seize  the 
reins  of  power.  Nor  have  that  faction 
anj  reason  to  be  dissatistied  with  the 
progress  that  has  been  already  made 
towards  the  attainment  of  their  objcctf« 
The  ballot  has  been  made  an  open 
question.  That,  in  itself,  is  a  great 
point  gained.  An  education  grant  has 
been  proposed  and  carried,  by  which 
the  views  of  the  infidel  and  the  latitti- 
dtiiarian  mu&t  be  promoted.  Patronage 
has  been  lavished  upon  individuals  of 
thdr  body,  by  ^hich  they  must  have 
been  greatly  soothed  ;  and  they  may 
calculate  upon  the  tno^t  active  inter- 
ference of  government  on  their  behalf, 
when  engaged  in  contested  elections* 
Then,  theci'hndi'fi  have  ber^n  regulated 
almost  entirely  by  their  arbitrntnent  ; 
arwl  if  Joseph  Humr  does  not  occupy 
the  place  of  the  official  secretary,  it  jt 
his  lipirif  that  animatf.fi  the  individuals 
by  whom  the  coJonial  office  it  filled; 
and  the  Inllueiice  of  his  principle  Is 
felt  in  the  Canadas  almost  in  as  great 
a  degree  as  that  individual  is  himself 
an  object  of  scorn  and  contempt,  to 
every  loyal  subject,  in  any  portion  of 
the  British  empire. 

No  one,  therefore,  can  deny*  that 
U  c 
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the  Radicals,  for  the  support  which 
thoy  have  privcn  the  jroveniment,  have 
had  a  "  quid  pro  quo**  In  sustainini? 
them  ill  olfict',  they  are  wise  in  thrir 
gencMtion.  Thoy  are  facilitating  that 
progress  of  corruption,  by  which  the 
governineiit,  throiij:h  a  gradual  proce« 
of  dt'terioration,  will,  by  and  by,  be 
broujrlit  down  to  their  own  level.  The 
step  from  pood  government  to  no  go- 
vernment is  far  wider  than  that  from 
no  government  to  bad  government. 
Thoy  have  already  seen  the  one  ; — 
they  therefore  hope  to  see  the  other. 
They  calcuUre,  not  unreasonably,  that 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  nation 
will  be  sick  of  that  mockery  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  it  at  present  pos- 
sesses ;  and  plunjfe,  in  very  reckless- 
ness of  its  condition,  into  courses  by 
which  it  must  be  considered  as  self- 
abandoned.  The  C(m«ervative  party, 
they  judi^e.  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 
worn  out,  by  fruitless  efforts  to  dis- 
lodge their  adversaries  from  power, 
and  by  continued  discountenance  in 
high  places  ;  while  they  are  re-invigo- 
rated and  encouraged  by  the  favour 
shown  to  democratic  principles,  and 
by  the  partiality  evinced  for  individuals 
of  their  body  who  have  stood  foremost 
in  the  avowal  of  extreme  opinions. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  cabinet 
fully  prove  the  extent  to  which  their 
influence  is  now  acknowledged,  and 
the  hazardous  extremes  to  which  the 
wretched  ministers  are  willing  to  go, 
rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  their  sup- 
port. Normanby  in  the  home  office ! 
Normanby,  the  culprit  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  who  was  lately  on  his  trial 
before  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
lords,  and  whose  *'  fantastic  tricks*'  in 
the  government  of  this   country  are 


praise  and  honour?  Aie  his  con- 
victed delinquencies  in  one  country,  to 
be  made  the  grounds  of  raising  him  in 
another,  to  a  station  even  hitrher  and 
more  important  than  that  which  he 
had  abused  ?  Alas !  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  but  too  true.  Ministers 
are  ultogi.ther  reckless  of  enlightened 
public  opinion,  by  which  they  know 
they  are  condemned  ;  and  are  willing 
to  go  any  length  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  desperate  faction  upon  which 
they  depend  for  their  political  exis- 
tence. 

A?ain — Poulett  Thompson,  gover- 
nor-general and  general-governor  of 
the  Caoadas!  Surely  these  two  ap- 
pointments are,  alone,  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  character  of  profligate  in- 
capacity upon  the  present  administra- 
tion, ^he  one  we  suppose  to  have 
been  made  in  obedience  to  the  liehest 
of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  has  not  scrupled, 
on  all  occasions,  to  exact  the  full  price 
of  his  support  from  the  **  base,  brutal, 
and  bloody  Whigs,"  as  he  once  called 
them.  The  other,  at  the  dictation  of 
Lord  Durham,  who  disliked  the  vigo- 
rous proceedings  of  the  frank  and 
honest  soldier  by  whom  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  command,  and  who,  u 
he  did  much  to  repair  the  mischiefs 
of  his  misgovernment,  so  he  was  likely 
to  do  much  by  which  treason  would 
be  effectually  suppressed,  and  the 
**  discontented  gentlemen**  whom  it 
was  Lord  Durham*s  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate, made  to  appear  in  their  true 
colours,  as  the  fomentert  of  sedition, 
or  the  promoters  of  perilous  innova- 
tions. 

But  we  allude  to  these  things  at 
present,  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  utter  state  of  abandonment  to  which 


themes  of  universal  astonishment,  or  ministers  have  been  reduced, when  ther 

contempt  or  execration  ;  the  insulter  can  thus  brave  enlightened  public  oni- 

of  the  judires  of  the  land  ;  the  whole-  nion,  and  peril  the  well-being  and  the 

sale  liberator  of  felons ;  the  patron  of  security  of  the  emj)ire  ;  and  the  large 

Kibbonmen  ;  the  tail  of  0*Conuoll,  and  extent  to  which  a  faction,  contemptible 


the  creature  of  the  priests  ;  appointed 
to  a  station  which  brings  him  into 
close  connection  with  the  English 
judges,  the  English  church,  the  Enij- 
lisli  maufi'itracy,  the  English  bar ;  and 
invested  with  an  extent  of  p.Urona*re 
and  a  plenitude  of  authority  which 
renders  the  minister  who  possesses  it 
almost  omnipotent  for  good  or  for 
evil  !  Surely  this  sounds  like  a  por- 
tent such  as  never  was  heard  of  in 
England  before ! 


in  point  of  number:!,  and  utterly  det* 
picable  in  moral  respectabilit/t  have 
profited  by  their  weakness  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  thev  have  actually 
got  mounted  upon  their  backs,  and 
compel  them  to  travel  by  the  dirtiest 
roads  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
worst  and  the  most  dangerous  object!. 
Yes.  The  Papists  and  RadicaU  knov 
what  they  are  about ;  and  it  it  not  for 
nothing  that  they  consent  to  vote  that 


!      Men  ask,  involun-  black  is  white,  when,  by  to  doing,  they 

tarily,  what  does  it  mean  ?     Are  minis-  secure  the  continuance   of  power  to 

ters  mad  Y     Is  a  condemnation  before  those  who  are  williug  to   hold  b  M 

his  peers  to  be  regarded  as  a  title  to  their  obedient  sUvei, 
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But  the  old  Wlii^s,  the  men  vvlio 
have  always  proCessfd  an  atihereucc 
to  definite  conilkiui<iiial  principle,  wimt 
have  thci/  to  say  lor  ilie  suppurt  wlik-U 
they  ctiiMiiiiie  to  afiyrd  lier  mdjt'Sty** 
ministeis  ?  They  have,  we  are  told, 
exacted  a  promise  froia  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, that  hi;  is  not,  any  more*  to 
give  way  to  the  movement  ;  lliat  he 
is  to  Biiy  to  the  pruad  waves  of  revo- 
lylion,  here  ye  stiaEl  he  stayed.  It  is 
trucp  we  are  told  they  have  reconciled 
their  feelin;i^s  and  their  consciences  to 
BH  alliiiuce  which  they  should  have 
loNiT  since  spurned,  and  which  makes 
them  part<iki<r9,  with  ministers,  to  the 
fraud,  and  ihe  folly,  and  the  wicked- 
ness by  which,  as  a  nation,  wc  have 
been  humbled  aod  degraded.  B^it  they 
should  hiive  usked  ihmi^tlves,  is  Lord 
Mflbtmrne  in  a  condition  in  which  it 
is  po-ssihlc  for  him,  a*  prime  minister* 
to  keep  hi*  viord  ?  Can  he,  dwre  hp, 
stay  the  progress  of  the  movement  'i 
What  evidence  does  he  alford  of  even 
a  seiiou^  dii^position  so  to  do?  Is  it 
to  he  lonnd  in  his  makin^;  the  ha  hot 
an  open  question?  Is  it  to  he  Ion  ml 
in  Ids  creation  of  radical  corporalionij  ? 
I§  it  to  be  found  in  his  selection  of 
magistrates  fiom  the  most  violent  re- 
volutioniits  in  (he  empires'  Is  it  to 
be  iVmnii  in  hiss  latitndinariau  educaliun 
graut  't  Is  it  to  hi*  found  in  the  rtiiin- 
ner  in  which  Iii^^h  patronage  has  been 
prostituted,  for  the  purpose  of  pr<ipi- 
tiatin^  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  priests  V 
Truly  he  must  be  m  simjdcton,  or  some- 
thiiii;  worse,  who  can  t^ee  the  position 
in  which  her  majesty's  ministers  sland, 
and  the  course  which  tiiey  are  resolved 
to  pursue,  and  yet  be  satisHed  with  a 
▼erbal  asstirance,  that  they  are  resolved 
henceforth  to  eschew  perilous  innova^ 
tion*  Circumstaiteed  as  tliey  are,  they 
could  not  do  so  if  they  would  j  nor 
have  we  any  rea<*on  to  iidVr  from  their 
ctmduci,  til  at  they  would  do  so  if  they 
conld. 

No.     The   Radicals  are  wise  ;  the 
old    WiiiiJfs,    if  they    are    houest,    are 
fooli.^h  in  their  generation.     And  mi- 
nister? have  shown   themselves  skilhil 
in  treatin*;  thein  both,  so  as  to  secure 
a  concumnce  of  tlieir  suj^port,  while 
such    concurrence    was    necessary    lor 
their  ^iafety.     The  Radicals,  they  3aid» 
were  sincerely  bent  ufjoii  revotutionary 
ohjei  ts  ;    aihi   them    they    have    been 
constrained  to  propitiate,  by  j^uijstantial 
I      euncessions,  whieh  niii«t  reucier  it  more 
^Keii'ty  fiir   theiti,  wv   iiiiy   lutnre    [jertud. 
^■liiore   t'ullv   to   c.trry  oul  their  viesis* 
^^The  old  Whigf  lUey  knew  to  be  in- 


dirterent  to  principle*  They  thought 
they  could  T»5>t  be  far  mi^tuken  in 
judj^ing^  of  llit-ni  from  theniv^elves  ;  and 
they  were  therefore  only  satisfied  to 
find  out  some  plausible  exciise  whereby 
they  might  seem  to  be  ^elfjustificd  in 
CO  I  i  ti  n  u  i  n|^  sti  1 1  a  s  t  h  ei  r  ai  d  h  c  rents .  A  i  id 
this  was  furnished  by  the  empty  pro- 
mise, which  was  never  intended  to  be 
performed,  Suth  ^as  the  ivrap-rttscai, 
as  Coleridge  called  it,  by  which  they 
were  to  be  covered,  while  they  dis- 
claimed in  worJs,  but  abetted  in  prac- 
tice, the  views  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
social  order.  They  so  He  red  a  biindag^e 
to  be  put  upon  their  eyes ;  and  mounted 
the  rail  carriafje  when  moving  in  one 
direction,  beeauAe  the  veracious  ma- 
njgar  told  them  it  was  moving  in  the 
other. 

For  the  out*and-out  Radicals  we 
can  have  some  respect.  They  are, 
ajiparently,  very  sincere,  if  ibey  be, 
obviously,  very  mistaken.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  men  in  power, 
is  the  only  conceivable  mode  in  which 
they  can  accom[dish  that  **  bit-by -bit** 
destruction  of  estalilished  institutions, 
which  is  all  that,  under  jjresent  circnm- 
stjinces,  they  dare  to  aim  at.  But  ihev 
are  not  to  be  deluded  by  mere  words*; 
and  they  insist  upon  specilied  instal- 
ments, towards  the  accomphahment  of 
their  projected  changes,  and  witliout 
which  they  will  not  continue  to  work 
in  the  harness  uf  adininiintration.  But 
for  the  old  Whigs,  who  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  them,  yea,  viho  profess  a 
horror  of  them,  we  cannot  have  any 
respect  at  all.  T/tc^  suffer  themselves 
to  be  deluded  by  "mere  words  ;  and 
when  they  niigiu,  by  one  vigorous 
eWort,  stem  the  torrent  of  revoluiionary 
violence,  are  content,  in  mere  passive 
blindness,  to  be  floated  along  upon  its 
stir  lace.  They  are,  truly,  the  most 
contemptible  of  all  men*  First  the 
unwimiig  agents,  and  doomed  to  be 
the  unpiiied  victims  of  revolution  ;■ — 
the  men  without  who:?e  concurrence^ 
or  connivance,  at  least,  the  subversion 
of  social  order  could  not  lie  achieved  ; 
and  whose  thankless  assistance  is  sure 
to  he  rewarded,  in  the  end,  by  con- 
teni]»t  and  execration  irom  the  good, 
anil  scorn  ami  conluinely  from  those 
whose  more  rliiring  boldness  could  only 
he  crowned  wiili  teucct  ss,  by  their  half- 
hearted,  reluctant,  and  dastardly  co- 
operation. 

Praise  ami  honour  to  tjld  Burdett  j 
never  did  he  a*  well  deseive  to  be 
called  **  Ejigland  s  pride  and  West- 
minster*! gloryr  as  nhcii  he  llung  off 
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the  trammels  of  party,  and  separated 
himself  from  his  old  associates,  because 
he  saw  that  they  had  separated  them- 
selves from  the  constitutional  principles 
to  which  they  had  plighted  their  alle- 
giance. He  wished,  it  is  true,  to 
relieve  the  Catholic  ;  but  it  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
persecute  the  Protestant.  He  wished 
to  release  the  Dissenter  from  imperious 
restraints  ;  but  it  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  overthrow  the 
church.  If  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
was  to  be  enlarged,  it  was  not  that  the 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the  sove- 
reign should  be  invaded.  If  the  elec- 
tive franchise  was  to  be  extended,  it 
was  not  that  it  might  give  rise  to  a 
saturnalia  of  licentiousness  and  anarchy 
amongst  the  people.  And  as  soon  as 
he  saw  that  reform  was  only  valued 
when  it  tended  to  destruction ;  and 
that  our  rulers  were  either  secretly 
abetting,  or  incapable  of  resisting,  the 
heady  and  intemperate  advocates  of 
interminable  change  ;  he  saw  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he,  at  least,  must 
make  a  stand  against  them,  and  that 
any  further  alliance  with  such  a  govern- 
ment would  convert  him  into  a  passive 
conspirator  against  the  constitution. 
He  nas,  therefore,  well  entitled  him- 
self to  the  respect  and  the  honour  with 
which  he  is  regarded.  Nor  are  they  a 
few  who  have  followed  his  example.  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Lord  Stanley,  have 
nobly  entitled  themselves  to  the  grati- 
tude and  admiration  of  their  country, 
for  the  unhesitating  promptitude  with 
which  they  severed  the  bonds  of  party 
connection,  at  the  call  of  duty  and  of 
honour.  They,  too,  felt,  that  their 
Whig-radical  associates  were  moving 
too  fast  for  them  ;  and  that  unless  a 
resolute  opposition  was  given  to  the 
faction  by  whom  the  most  sacred 
institutions  in  the  country  were  as- 
sailed, every  thing  which  good  men 
should  hold  dear  would  be  endan- 
gered. To  their  defection  from  their 
late  associates,  we  ascribe  much  of 
the  incapacity  which  the  latter  have 
experienced  to  work  any  extensive 
mbchicf.  As,  without  them,  the  re- 
form bill  never  could  have  been  carried, 
so  to  their  virtuous  determination  to 
abide  by  that  measure,  and  not  to 
adventure  upon  other  and  more  peri- 
lous "untried  changes,"  it  is  chiefly 
owing  that  reform  has  not  yet  pro- 
ceeded to  revolution.  These  are  men 
whom  we  delight  to  honour  ; — Whigs 
of  the  olden  time,  when  whiggery  was 
yet  a  coostitutioaal  designation ;  when 


it  was  synonymous  with  a  detestation 
of  Popery,  and  resistance  to  arbitrary 
power.  And  who  are  the  renegades 
from  the  principles  of  that  once  great 
party  ?  Are  they  those,  who,  having 
accomplished  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  security  of  personal  freedom, 
extend  their  care  to  the  preservation 
of  the  established  religion  ;  or  those  by 
whom  innovations  are  countenanced 
which  must  endanger  the  throne,  and 
principles  advanced  which  must  over- 
turn the  altar;  and  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  Popery  and  In- 
fidelity in  rampant  ascendancy,  while 
they  banish  to  the  wilderness  the  fairest 
daughter  of  the  Reformation  ? 

Yes,  Burdett  has  done  himself 
honour.  Stanley  and  Graham  have 
done  themselves  honour.  Honoured 
be  the  honest  men  who  have  either 
been  actuated  by  their  principles,  or 
followed  their  example.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  the  genuine  Scottish  gentleman 
also  presents  itself  in  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  the  late  member  for  Perth,  who 
resigned  his  seat  when  he  found  that  he 
could  no  longer  support  our  mlers. 
The  education  question  was  that  upon 
which  he  differed  from  them  so  seri- 
ously as  to  be  constrained  to  withdraw 
from  their  support;  but  he  will,  we 
are  persuadea,  upon  reflection,  feel 
that  the  whole  tendcn^  of  their  go- 
vernment has  been  to  favour  the  pro- 
gress of  Popery  and  Infidelity,  ana  to 
throw  difliculties  in  the  way  of  the 
Gojpel.  And  although  their  conduct 
upon  the  education  question  was  the 
most  direct  of  the  overt  acts  by  which 
their  profligate  latudinarian  spirit  has 
been  manifested,  yet  it  was  clear,  firom 
all  their  other  behaviour,  that  thej 
were  at  all  times  ready  to  use  their 
power  for  the  furtherance  of  those  oIh 
jects  upon  which  the  most  seditious  of 
our  agitators  have  set  their  hearts,  and 
that  they  only  waited  for  a  fiur  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  "  a  heavy  blow"  against 
the  Church  of  England,  which  would, 
indeed,  prove  "a  groat  discourage- 
ment** to  true  religion. 

There  is,  we  confess,  something 
which  we  love  to  dwell  upon,  in  the 
working  of  a  pure  and  lofty  spirit,  thus 
finding  its  way  out  of  the  entangle- 
ments of  party,  and  breaking  through 
the  strongest  of  those  bonds  bv  which 
public  men  are  bound  together,  oecause 
a  further  connection  with  them  would 
have  compromised  the  cause  of  divine 
truth.  We  know  well  the  strength 
of  such  attachments.  We  know  how 
the  public  man  becomes  identified  with 
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tua  party,  until  he  feels  that  he  only 
lives  and  breathes  as  he  \%  conseatiTtg 
or  cooperating  with  them  in  the 
courses  upon  which  they  have  entered. 
We  appreciate  fully  the  solid  reason- 
in  cj  by  which  party  connection,  in  the 
general,  is  justified ;  and  we  can  ac- 
knowledge the  very  great  fjlausibility 
of  the  sophistry  by  which,  even  in 
extreme  caaes^  many  men  become  con- 
vinced that  a  personal  is  to  be  super- 
seded by  what  may  be  called  a  public 
conscieuce,  atiti  that  allegiance  to  our 
party  may  be  carried  to  an  extent 
which  wonUl  compromise  allef^iance  to 
our  God.  All  this  we  can  fully  under- 
stand I  and  we  also  feel  that  it  is  not 
in  the  atmosphere  of  public  life,  at  the 
present  day,  that  those  connections  are 
to  be  found,  by  which  just  notions  of 
their  relations  to  God  and  to  man  may 
be  implaut«?d  iu  the  minds  of  politici* 
anSt  and  the  corrupting  tendencies  of 
party  spirit  effectively  counteracted. 
All  this  we  can  perfectly  understand. 
Most  difficult  Is  it  to  observe,  or  even 
to  discern,  the  rule  of  right,  in  the 
hurry  and  tumult  of  public  business^ 
and  amidst  the  multitude  of  distracting 
considerations  which  beset  and  perplex 
the  man  of  the  world,  when  in  the  full 
discharge  of  bis  parliamentary  duties ; 
&[id  we,  therefore,  make  great  allow- 
ances for  many  who  are  halting  as  yet 
between  two  opinions,  and  do  not  leel 
ft  sufficiency  of  morai  courage  to  take 
the  decisive  step  by  which  Mr.  Kin* 
mird  has  been  so  honourably  distin- 
guished. But  we  call  upon  them 
earnestly,  to  reflect  maturely  upon  the 
position  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  government  whom  they  support 
are  striving  as§idaou*Iy  to  serve  two 
masters — the  Radicals,  by  whom  they 
are  urged  on  in  the  career  of  revolu- 
tionary change — and  the  Conservative 
Whigs,  who  think  that  they  have 
already  gone  far  enough,  and  who  fain 
would  stipulate  that  they  shall  go  no 
farther.  The  game  of  ministers  is,  if 
possible,  to  satisfy  both  i  and  for  this 
purpose,  they  do  not  liesitate  to  pledge 
themselves  to  botb^  to  an  extent  by 
which,  if  they  were  called  upon  to 
redeem  their  pledges,  their  bad  faith 
roust  be  instantly  detected.  To  the 
Radicals,  their  very  occupation  of  the 
treasury  benches  is  a  boon,  as  is,  also, 
all  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive 
mischief  which  they  do,  by  obstructing 
the  progress  of  good  measures,  and  by 
their  abuse  of  patronage,  in  profligate 
judicial,    magisterial,  or   clerical    ap- 


vernmenti  even  if  no  visible  concessioa 
were  made  to  them,  the  more  discern- 
ing spirils  among^st  the  Radicals  well 
know  that  all  their  ends  must,  in  no 
long  time  be  obtained.  But  still  they 
arc  not  content,  and  insist  upon  a 
positive  advance,  by  whicli  the  enemies 
of  government  may  be  shewn  to  the 
country.  Now  the  Conservative  Whigs 
are  averse  to  this  ;  and  ministers  are 
driven  to  their  wits*  end  to  find  the 
minimum  of  concession  which  will 
satisfy  the  one  party. and  the  maximum 
of  plausible  profession  by  which  they 
may  still  retam  the  confidence  of  the 
o  the  r.  T h  c^v  kno  w  by  expe  ri  e n c  e  th  a t 
the  latter  will  be  satislied  with  words, 
while  the  former  will  not  be  contented 
without  deeds.  And  they,  therefore, 
have  not  hesitated,  upon  the  urgent 
representation  of  their  task-masters,  to 
make  the  ballot  an  open  question  ; 
giving  one  party  to  understand,  that 
by  so  throwing  it  open,  its  chances  of 
success  are  sure  to  be  destroyed  ;  and 
suffering  the  other  to  indulge  the  hope, 
that  by  so  doing,  their  efforts  in  its 
favour  must  be,  ultimately  triumphant. 
Now,  we  ask  the  honest  Conservative 
Whigs,  is  this  fair  dealing  as  between 
these  parties  ?  We  ask  them,  is  it  fair 
dealing  towards  themselves?  Do  they 
not  clearly  understand  the  sense  in 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  Radical 
constituencies  view  the  concession  that 
has  been  made  ?  Do  not  the^  consider 
the  question  as  in  a  more  favourable 
position  than  it  was  before  ;  and  that 
the  chances  of  its  being  carried,  are 
g^reatly  superior  to  what  they  would 
be,  if  the  cabinet  were,  as  thejr  ought 
to  be,  united  against  it  ?  It  is,  they 
are  told,  but  a  Utile  concession ;  and 
one  which  ought  to  be  acquiesced  in 
for  the  sake  of  union.  Indeed  I  A 
little  concession  J  But  the  Radicals 
are  wiser  far  in  their  estimate  of  its 
value,  and  they  care  not  how  small  or 
how  slow  the  movement  is  in  the  first 
instance,  provided  they  once  get  the 
government  upon  an  inclined  plane, 
where,  by  the  laws  of  political  gravi- 
tation, the  descent  must  go  on  with 
an  accelerated  velocity,  until,  by  de- 
grees, it  reaches  the  lowest  level  which 
constituted  the  bound  of  their  most 
sanguine  anticipations.  All,  they  well 
know,  is  not  immediately  done  ;  but 
all  is  in  fair  progress  of  being  done, 
when  the  government  have  so  far 
given  way  to  their  importunities,  and 
made  what  amounts  to  a  practical  ad- 
mission, that  the  great  question  upoa 
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best,  fL  doubtful  question.  Do  tbc  Con- 
Bervaiive  Wbj^s  tliink  so?  AthI  if 
not*  do  they  think  that  bo  much  en- 
coura^^ement  should  have  been  ofiven 
to  those  who  eutertani  it?  And  if 
not*  should  they  themselves  be  a  psirty 
to  thitt  encounigPiTient,  ami  continue 
any  long-er  to  support  a  government 
who  could  thns  paUer  with  their 
conaciencesj  and  nikike  (heir  ^tdhility 
as  a  ministry  a  reason  for  givin»  posi- 
tive couotenarice  to  most  perilous  in* 
novation  ?  The  v^'Oinan  who  hetitaU'i 
is  undone,  has  passed  into  a  niajcim  in 
morals  ;  and  m<iy  it  not  be  said  that 
the  ministry  which  hesitated,  whtm  tim 
question  was,  should  the  practice  of 
secret  voting-  be  countenanced*  or 
should  it  not,  proved  tli  em  selves  ut- 
terly cleittitute  of  that  public  virtue* 
without  which  they  should  be  reputed 
worthless?  Is  Eui^lanil,  with  all  its 
mig-hty  interests,  social,  political,  and 
morah  to  be  entrusted  to  the  discretion 
of  such  a  grovernment?  These  are 
questions  which  the  Conservative 
WhigSj  who  have  any  remaining  sense 
of  honour,  should  seriously  put  to 
themselves.  Are  they  any  longer  jus- 
tified in  giving  their  support  to  a 
government,  who  have  obviously  be- 
come the  tool  of  a  faction  j  and  who 
are  permitted  by  that  faction  to  occupy 
their  present  places,  only  until,  in  the 
progress  of  public  disorder*  the  chief 
offices  of  administration  may  devolve 
upon  themselves  ?  We  trust  there  are 
not  a  lew  who  will  yet  answer  this 
question  as  it  has  been  answered  by 
Mr,  Kinnaird,  and  refuse  any  more  to 
be  gulled  by  professions  which  are 
belied  by  positive  acts,  and  can,  indeed, 
no  longer  impose  upon  any  whose 
credulity  does  not  border  upon  in- 
fatuation. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
that  the  work  of  corruption  may  go  on 
to  a  great  extent,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
tensive patronage  at  the  di^^posal  of 
ministers,  we  may  also  encourage  the 
hope,  that  there  are  consideraiions  of 
another  kind,  by  which  the  ranks  of 
their  opponents  may  be  augmented. 
We  do  hope  that  the  example  of 
Graham  and  Stanley,  Burdett  and 
Kinnaird,  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
honest  Conservative  Whigs  of  the 
empire.  The  question  i?  now  nt>t  be- 
tween party  and  party,  but  between  a 
desperate  revolutionary  faction  ant  I 
the  nation  at  large.  We  do  trust  that 
the  lime  has  come  when  the  true  state 
of  the  case  can  no  longer  be  disguised, 
and  vthen  t,y^Ty  hoaest  Whig  nmst 


see  clearly  that  he  has  no  alternattve 
but  that  of  consenting  to  be,  virtually, 
the  slave  of  O' Conn  el  I  and  the  Ra<ii- 
cals,  or  taking  a  manly  stand  l>e<i]de  an 
uncoui promising,  Conservative  admi- 
nistrailou. 

But  while  our  hopes  are  strong  that 
many  of  their  present  supporters  will 
abandon  a  condemned  and  profligate 
government,  our  appieliensions  would 
siill  be  very  grt'at,  it  we  trusted  to  that 
alone  for  the  salvation  of  the  empire. 
No.  It  is  upon  the  religions  prio* 
ciple  we  must  rely  for  deliverance 
from  our  present  oppressors ;  and  it 
ia  only  as  we  are  enabled,  upon  en- 
lightened prinriples,  to  disseminate  the 
fear  and  the  love  of  Gud,  that  we  Cttti 
entertain  »  well-grounded  hope  of 
arresting  the  ruin  that  impends  over  us. 
And  here,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
England  has  been  grossly  dcticieot  iu 
what  she  should  have  felt  to  be  her 
bounden  duty.  She  has  made  no  suit- 
able or  adequate  provision  for  the 
spread,  amonijst  her  own  people,  of 
the  life-giving  Gospel.  On  the  con- 
trary, so  far  from  making  churth  mini- 
strations keep  pace  with  a  growing 
population,  her  rulers,  in  obedience  to 
the  inhdels  and  the  anarchists,  have, 
from  lime  to  time,  been  not  only  abu$* 
ing  ecelesidstical  patronage,  but  in- 
vading ccctesiastical  projjerty,  until  it 
has  shrunk  in  amount  almost  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  occasions  for 
it  have  extended.  This  was  toinctir  na* 
tional  guilt  in  a  way  that  has  never  yet 
failed  (o  draw  down  divine  vengeance. 
The  first  effect  of  such  a  course  must 
be,  to  cause  a  spread  of  sectarianism, 
which  must  seriously  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  Church.  The  second, 
and  which  is  sure  lo  follow  in  no  dis- 
tant time,  a  spread  of  protlis^acy  and 
inlidelity.  Now,  both  th<'se  evils  have 
already  come  lo  pass,  and  the  question 
of  Eiigland's  delivfTanee,  or  England's 
overthrow^  as  a  nation,  is  to  be  resolved 
by  ascertaining  the  degree  in  which  it 
\^  still  possible  they  may  be  coiintef> 
acted. 

What  is  Chartism?  The  embattled 
fury  of  the  n^ultitude  against  tlie  privi« 
leged  orders.  The  jaundiced  feelings 
of  a  generation  of  Isinnaels,  outcasts 
from  their  lathers*  h^mse,  towards  tho^e 
who  may  be  called  I  heir  unnatural 
parents.  We  have  made  no  sut ruble 
provision  for  their  ins-truction  in  li^hte- 
ousness  ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  ihey  exhibit  a  disregard  ot  oUli- 
gations,  both  human  and  divine,  and 
consult  their  own  evil  passions  for  the 
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Bg^Binist  the  luws  or  society  are  rarely 
to  be  JbyiuJ  j  and  where  the  agitator, 
eitlicr  iiiHdcl  or  political*  if  he  at- 
tt^mfjted  Lo  exercise  his  nnhiillowed  or 
i«i<ichiev(>ijs  vocalion^  wou(d  find  him- 
self very  like  ii  iro^  in  an  eihansted 
leceiver,  Why  ?  Beciiuse  the  mate- 
tiuls  o\'  sediiirin  won  hi  be  wanting*. 
Because  the  bad  passions  and  the 
vicious  propen!iitica  had  been  ^ubdnrd 
bj  iho  i>pt"Tation  of  divine  grace  and 
ChrifiiiBn  teaching:  I  and  without  these, 
as  kindlin£c  mailer,  the  breath  of  the 
incendiary  wonhl  be  iinavtiiliujf. 

Nt*w,  we  have  only  lo  Fnppose  the 
same  causes  multiplied  to  the  extent 
rcqinred,  in  order  to  have  (lie  nation 
at  large  protected^  by  a  moral  anti- 
septic, ag^ainst  I  he  contagion  of  pro- 
ilig-acy  and  sedition.  Let  there  be 
aBi>ignecl,  to  each  district,  an  adeqiule 
snppty  of  relijiiouB  leachers  ;  and  let 
these  be  of  the  proper  sort,  and  we 
would  stake  our  existence  thiit,  tri  a 
very  (eiv  years,  eflPrcts  would  he  pro- 
duced which  would  exceed  even  the 
C h ristbn  philj nt h i  opist  a  ukf tst  sa n^rui ue 
expectations.  But  then  the  evil  myst 
be  viewed  iu  its  whole  extent,  if  we 
de^he  lo  provide  the  rcLil  remedy,  by 
which  it  rouy  be  radically  cured.  Truly 
may  it  be  §aid  ot  our  social  system,  at 
the  [(resent  moment,  that  the"  "  whole 
head  is  sick  and  the  «ho]e  heart  U 
fiiinl,''  VV  u  have  solft  red  the  deficiency 
of  religrious  iustryetion  to  proceed  lo 
such  a  deplorable  extent,  I  hit  great, 
indeed,  mu^t  be  the  elfbrt  by  which 
our  ncjjrlect  is  to  be  supplied';  and  it 
requires  that  the  community  at  large 
should  f*fel  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences which  may  follow  from  guch 
neglect,  to  be  properly  upronsed  to 
tbe  ener-jctic  discbarge  of  ilieir  solemn 
and  wt'ighry  obligations. 

But,  we  are  persisaded,  this  is  all 
tliut  is  required,  to  ciiuse  the  people 
of  England,  with  heart  ami  hand,  to 
do  their  duty.  Whut  have  they  not, 
already,  been  influced  to  do,  when 
scheruea  of  speculative  philanthropy 
were  presented  lo  them,  which  inie- 
r*'Ste<l  their  hearts,  or  Ciipiivatcd  their 
imaginutiou  ?  What  efturts,  what  »a- 
ciihces  have  they  not  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  rf^seuing  ihe  heal  hen  from 
tlie  darkup^s  in  which  they  are  in- 
volve: d  ?  1 1 0 w  n o bly  li ii ve  they  e v i need 
thfir  sense  ot  justice  as  well  as  of 
generosity,  in  the  boon  of  twenty 
jinllioiis  by  which  thi-y  jiave  fjur- 
chiLScd  the  redemption  of  the  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies?  And  yet,  we 
are  lolh  to  say  bow  ft;ebly  we  par- 


PiiiirpoBeof  wreaking  a  splenetic  resent- 
ment upon  those  wham  tliey  are  ti\u;iht 
to  believe  the  anthorR  of  their  evils. 
And  how  is  this  spirit  to  be  oietl^ 
Shall  we  be  content  with  invoking  the 
I  ^entreance  of  the  liivvs  upon  the  men  of 
'  tiolence,and  the  inccndinries  by  whom 
the  euipire  is  now  irifcsied  ?  Alas! 
Ihiit  would  be  to  apply  a  mere  topical 
remedy  to  a  rooted  constitutional  dis- 
[  ease  ;  and  we  would  ?oon  discover  that 
the  progress  of  crime  would  rapidly 
outstrip  the  utmo^jt  assignable  degree 
to  which  we  could  accelerate  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  giUbct  and  the  execu- 
tioner. No.  Deeply  to  be  deplored 
lii  the  necessity  for  the  employ u rent 
I  of  such  corrective  means,  iu  the  first 
[instance*  Outnige,  uiidoidnedly,  must 
be  repressed ;  conflagration  mu^t  Vje 
arrested.  But,  uuks^  we  look  deeply 
into  the  causes  which  have  produc  ed 
this  damning  state  of  thiuL-^s.  aud  whicli, 
&s  long  as  I  hey  are  in  active  operation^ 
must  rnuke  the  wbide  state  of  society 
to  ^roan  and  be  in  disorder,  nothing 
effectual  can  be  done  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  deliberate  and  sysic- 
maiic  outrages  which  wc  have  lately 
wi messed,  until  the  people  have  be- 
come pos:^e<iFed,  by  an  epidemic 
pluenzy,  which  may  tear  to  pi«  ces  our 
tnt}«t  anclenl  and  veiteriibie  institutions. 
Ko — The  laws  and  the  institution?, 
both  religious  and  political,  mniit,  so 
to  <tpeak,  mairU'ulate  the  comrnuidty, 
belcKe  any  ihing  effectually  can  be 
done  for  ihe  correction  of  such  oH'en- 
^(^f%.  Until  the  enlightened,  Christian 
public  thus  bestir  themselves,  they  may 
rest  satisHed  that  ^'otfencea  will  come," 
and  ttiat  by  no  severity  of  legwl  enact- 
ments can  they  be  efl'ectnully  j)re- 
vented.  Their  causes  are  ignorance, 
prttflitraey,  irreligion  ;  and  as  long  as 
the  moral  and  religious  apparatus,  by 
which  such  causes  might  be  removed, 
continues  as  deticient  as  it  at  present 
confessedly  is,  so  long  tlie  crimes  must 
coiitiiiue  to  muUiply  by  which  our 
social  system  is  endangered, 

Let  any  one  contemplate,  in  thought, 
the  effects  produced  in  any  one  palish 
in  Kngland,  where  the  clergyman  is 
what  he  ought  to  be,  and  where  either 
his  work  is  tuA  too  much  lor  iiim,  or 
he  has  such  assistance  as  enables  him 
to  perform  it  welL  D<»es  it  not  realize 
H  degree  of  blessedness  which  almost 
causes  earth  to  resemble  heaven?  We 
are,  at  least,  familiar  wiih  instances  in 
"which  the  work  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction  goes  on  with  such  a  happy 
efficacy,  that  »tny  open  tr&nsgressors 
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licipate  in  ibe  anticipations  of  those 
heroic  sacriBcei  whicLi  have  been 
made,  or  how  doubtful  we  are  res- 
pecting ihe  correctness  of  the  viewa 
or  the  soundness  of  the  pnuciples  by 
which  they  have  been  suggested.  But, 
right  or  wrong,  En^^lishmcn  have  proved 
themselves  capable  of  making-  prod  iiriou  9 
efforts*  when  a  case  was  made  out  which 
Batisfied  them,  that  humanity  required 
Gueh  efforts  at  their  h«inds  ; — and  that 
is  enough  to  satisfy  ys*  that  religious 
men  have  ot\\^  to  make  out  a  similar 
case  on  behalt  of  their  own  spiritually 
destitute  population,  in  order  to  caose 
an  overflow  of  bountyi  a  spring-tide  of 
Christian  zeal,  which  would  bring  ade- 
Quate  supplies  of  the  bread  of  life  to 
toe  hundreds  of  thousands  who,  in  our 
Deglected  and  populous  parishes,  are 
at  present  perishing  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge. 

Education*  as  dissevered  from  re- 
ligious instruction,  no  one  is  now  hardy 
enough  openly  to  advocate*  It  ha* 
been  abundantly  proved  that  it  is  an 
evil  rather  than  a  good »  The  course* 
therefore,  taken  by  ministers,  and  their 
radical  adberents,  is,  to  pretend  a  great 
respect  for  religion  ;  but,  to  pretend 
aJso  that  liberty  of  conscience  will  be 
violated,  if,  tn  the  business  of  national 
education,  their  proper  weight  be  given 
to  the  national  clergy.  They  contend, 
in  fact,  for  such  a  Idtitudinariun  system 
as  would  mix  and  confound  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations,  and  render  it  Im- 
possible that  any  consistent  course  of 
Christian  instruction  conld  be  adopted. 

If  the  only  system  deserving  to  be 
called  national,  be  one  in  which  all  de- 
nominations of  professing  Christians 
must  agree,  it  is  obvious  that  each 
specific  point  of  difference  must  be 
excluded;  and  that  it  would,  conse- 
quently, not  partake  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  at  all ;  but  be  reduced  to 
the  same  degree  of  baldness  as  the 
man  who  had  married  the  two  wive*, 
one  of  whom  plucked  out  hU  his  grey 
hairs,  in  order  to  make  him  look  youug, 
and  the  other  all  his  black  ones,  to 
make  him  look  venerable.  It  is  nut 
conceivable,  therefore,  that  those  who 
propose,  or  who  advocate  such  a  sys- 
tem, can  be  sincere  when  they  tiro- 
fess  to  desire  that  education  should  Le 
baj»ed  uj>on  religinn ;  or,  if  they  be» 
their  notions  of  religion  ujust  be  such 
as  to  reject  all  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Gospel 

But  no  one  now  a  days  is  deceived, 
respecting  the  motives  by  which  they 
tx%  r^ftll/  $ictuated.     Their  hearU' 


desire  is,  to  overthrow  the  Church^ 
They  feel  that  the  moral  and  religious 
people  of  England  are  against  them, 
rhey  know  well  the  profound  respect  ^H 
entertained  for  the  established  clergy.  ^^ 
They  feel  that  any  extension  of  their  ^1 
legitimate  influence  would  be  attended 
by  loss  and  by  discomfiture  to  them- 
selves; that»  in  fact  in  the  diseased 
state  in  which  they  at  present  eiist,  the 
purer  the  public  atmoj^phere,  the  less 
they  must  be  able  to  breathe  it  j  and 
they  have,  therefbre»  got  up  this  sys- 
tem, which  pretends  one  thing,  while 
it  aims  at  another,  and  in  reality  seeks 
to  disparage  the  clergy,  while  it  pro- 
fesses liberty  of  conscience,  and  pre* 
tends  to  a  respect  for  religion* 

Liberty  of  conscience  I  The  senti- 
ment is  abused.  Was  it  ever  before 
beard  of  that  liberty  of  conscience  was 
only  to  be  attained  by  invading  the 
functions  of  the  established  clergy? 
When  dissenting  bodies  are  permitted 
freely  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  conscieaees,  they  have  nothing  of 
which  they  can  complain.  When 
civil  rights  are  open  to  all,  and  the 
laws  of  the  land  extend  to  all  equal 
protection,  liberal  principles  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  arc  carried  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  they  can  be  permitted  to 
reach  in  a  Christian  country^  in  which 
is  maintained  an  established  religion. 
As  long  as  there  were  laws  by  which 
Dissenters  were  affected  in  their  civil 
rights,  so  long  there  might  be  a  ground 
of  complaint  that  they  were  regarded 
with  an  unnecessary  severity.  This 
complaint  might  be  well  or  ill  founded. 
We  do  not  at  present  enter  into  that 
But  when  all  such  laws  have  been 
repealed,  and  when  Dissenters  stand 
precisely  upon  the  same  footing  as 
other  subjects,  we  know  not  how 
toleration  can  be  carried  further  i  nor 
can  we  regard  as  any  thing  but  im- 
pudent hyj^ocrisy  the  pretence,  that 
their  consciences,  truly,  are  offended, 
because  the  state  maintains  an  etta- 
blished  religion. 

Was  that  the  language  which  they 
used,  when  they  sought  the  repeal  of 
the  statutes  by  which  they  were  dis- 
abled ?  These  statutes  were  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  Established 
Church.  They  were  enacted  because 
of  the  supposed  hostility  of  those  against 
whom  they  were  directed.  And  what 
were  the  grounds  upon  which  their 
repeal  was  solicited  V  Wliy,  that  no 
such  hostility   existed  ;   that    the   re- 

straiftts  by  Tvhigh  vhejr  w€i$  ali*e«t€d 
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were  not  more  grievous  than  thejr 
were  unnecessary  ;  that  more  danger 
would  be  prociuced  to  the  establbb- 
ment  by  the  feeliogps  engendered  by 
ung'enerous  restraini,  than  coylil  pos- 
sibly arise  from  the  liberality  by  which 
such  restraints  might  be  removed,  and 
which  was  sure  to  establish  confidence 
and  cordiality  between  thote  whom 
difFering:  professions  had  disunited. 
Such  were  the  professions  of  Dis- 
senters, and  such  were  the  reasonings 
of  Churchmen,  when  the  test  and  cor- 
poration acts  were  repealed,  and  an  end 
put  for  ever  to  injurious  civil  dis- 
tinctiQus  ;  but  no  one  then  dreamed 
that  what  was  done  was  to  be  regarded 
a£  merely  preliminary  to  that  sweeping 
destruction  of  the  establish  meat,  which 
is  now  BO  eagerly  contemplated  by  the 
men  who,  if  their  own  professions  are 
to  be  relied  OD,  only  desired  the  changes 
already  made,  that  such  destruction 
talgbt  be  aterted. 

They  first  tell  us,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  the  enactments 
by  which  it  was  fenced  and  guarded^ 
that  the  church  stands  in  need  of 
no  protection.  And  then,  when,  in 
reliance  upon  their  solemn  protesta- 
tions, the  statutes  have  been  repealed 
which  g-ua  ran  teed  ita  stability,  the  very 
first  use  which  they  make  of  their  newly 
acquired  privileges,  is,  to  assail  it  in  its 
most  vital  part,  and  to  cry^  **  Down 
with  it,  down  w^ith  it,  even  unto  the 
ground  T 

Such  is  the  honestir,  such  the  con- 
sistency, such  the  truth  of  the  political 
Dissenters!  Thank  God,  there  arc, 
amongst  those  called  Dissenters,  men 
of  a  different  stamp,  and  who  have 
manifested,  on  the  education  question, 
a  spirit  which  bus  done  them  honour. 
Need  we  say,  that  we  allude  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  in  whom  Chris- 
tianity has  triumphed  over  partizanship, 
and  who  felt,  that,  in  opposing  such  a 
project,  they  were  raising  a  barrier 
against  an  inundation  of  Popery  and 
Infidelity.  There  are,  amongst  the 
religious  Dissenters,  those  who  are 
Dissenters  for  conscience  sake — a  va«t 
majority  who  are  not  tainted  by  the 
maiiguity  of  their  political  brethren, 
(whose  diissent  is  less  a  conviction  than 
an  instinct ;  more  a  principle  of  hos- 
tility to  what  ts  established,  than  of 
honest  preference  for  what  i«  pro- 
fessed ;)  and  who  cordially  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Wesley  a  ns  and 
the  Church,  against  a  project,  by  wMch 


expediency  and  latitudinarianism  are 
made  to  supersede  principle  and  the 
ospel. 

It  is,  in  fact,  only  another  mode  of 
raising  the  questi(*n»  are  we,  or  are  we 
not  to  have  an  Established  Church  ? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not  right  that  the  state 
should  make  a  provision  for  what  it 
recognises  as  true  religion  i*  Does 
toleration  of  error  necessarily  imply 
indifference  to  the  truth  ?  Are  we 
practically  to  reverse  the  doctrine  of 
one  of  our  articles  of  religion,  and 
virtually  affirm  that  every  man  if  to  be 
saved  by  the  profession,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  he   adopts  ;  and  that, 

Iirovided  the  individual  is  sincere  in 
lis  error  or  his  ignorance,  that  is  in 
itseif  the  one  thing  needful,  and  the 
state  is  no  wise  concerned  to  show  htm 
a  more  ejtcellent  way  ?  Such  is,  in 
truth,  the  question  at  issue,  when  it 
is  proposed  to  adopt  a  system  of  na- 
tional education  not  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  established  clergy, 
and  from  which  every  tiling  which 
could  offend  the  consciences  of  any 
description  of  Dissenters  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded. It  is  obvious,  that  those  who 
reject  most  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  the  persons  most  likely  to 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  syBtein*  But 
what  we  say  at  present  is,  let  the 
country  really  know  the  stake  for 
which  the  game  is  played.  Let  them 
not  suppose  that  it  is  one  thing,  when 
in  truth  it  is  another*  The  hetero- 
genous faction  who  have  combined 
with  ministers  upon  this  question,  know 
well  that  there  is  no  principle  of  agree- 
ment by  which  they  could  be  recon- 
ciled amongst  themselves,  as  to  the 
precise  basis  upon  which  thoy  should 
build  their  meditated  educational  pro- 
ject. Upon  that  point  they  have  been 
smitten  by  a  confusion  of  tongues.  The 
only  bond  of  union  is,  hot^tility  to  the 
Established  Church.  For  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  obnoxious  institute,  they 
are  willing  to  forego  for  a  season  their 
mntual  atitipathies  and  resentments. 
For  that  great  object  all  their  difter- 
ences  are,  for  the  nonce,  reconciled* 
And  they  will  not  quarrel  about  the 
spoil,  until  the  Established  Church  is 
removed  from  its  pedestal,  and  grovels 
in  the  dust  before  them*  Then,  the 
principles  of  mutual  repulsion  will  be- 
come manifest,  and  they  will  make 
war  upon  each  other  with  the  same 
immitigable  rancour  which  thev  had 
exhibited  towards  the  object  of  their 
comraon  hat^  so  long  as  it  wtts  in  a 
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coDilitiftn  to  excite  their  jealousy,  or 
mojlify  their  prelensiofiB. 

Lei,  tlierelbrei  rhe  qtiestioii  be  fuirly 
stated.  Lt^t  the  advoi-a'cs  of  the  new 
system  honestly  avow  their  hosliliiy  to 
the  K^tabtished  Cliureh.  Let  them 
call  upnti  I  tie  natioa  to  cast  oB"  the 
establishment*  Lctilicm  contend  that 
the  g^overnnit?nt  is  not  bound  lo  main- 
tain any  jmrticular  [irolbssion  ofChris- 
tiaitity  ;  but,  thai  all  sects  should  be 
placed  upon  the  same  level,  and  re- 
garded with  etjoal  fkvosir,  no  niiitter 
vhHt  the  cxtravag^ancies  of  opinion  by 
which  many  of  them  are  distiiiirut*bed. 
ThU  would  be  lo  deal  honestly  by  the 
country,  upon  this  momentous  question. 
Then  the  nation  w  onid  undfTstiind  ituch 
men,  and  be  made  fiiHy  a  wart*  of  their 
intention.  Their  views  would,  ia  such 
a  case,  be  disdost^d  without  reserve, 
and  diftcussed  upon  thi-ir  own  pmper 
groiinils  \  and  il  tlic  legitimate  result 
of  Ruch  discussion  was  ihat  it  was 
unwise  to  maintain  an  Kstublishcd 
Church  ;  that  the  nation  ^vas  not 
called  upon  lo  uphold  any  parncubr 
profession  of  Christianity  j  that  any 
such  reCf^g:uition  of  tlie  paramount 
authority  of  tiivine  truth  as  was  im- 
plied in  the  aelection  and  endow* 
ment  of  an  order  of  men  appuimed 
to  teach  it,  was  opposed  to  rtason^ 
or  contradictory  to  scripture,  or  ir- 
reconcileable  with  civil  liberty^  we 
would  be  found  among^st  the  foremost 
to  join  the  voluntaries  in  callinir  for 
the  severance  of  church  and  state, 
and  in  alfaiiof^  what  has  been  drn<i- 
minated  "  the  gora:eoiis  nuisance*'  by 
which  so  many  of  them  have  been 
offended, 

But  it  does  not  suit  them  to  take 
thiii  plain  and  manly  course,  Tliey 
well  know  that  the  result  of  any  such 
diacu-ision  would  ntit  l^e  favourahle  to 
their  views.  They,  therefore,  m:isk 
their  batteries,  and  attack  the  church 
by  a  side-wind  ;  beings  sail* lied,  that, 
if  they  can  only^  by  their  education 
Bchfm#\  strip  it  of  ita  authoriiy,  or 
anpersedc  its  functions,  they  must,  in 
the  end,  destroy  '%U  txis*encc.  When 
Iti  proper  **  occupation  is  ifone/*  it 
will  soon  he  felt  as  a  mere  incum- 
brance ;  and  no  one  will  be  forward 
to  dtlend  a  system,  the  u?es  of  which 
would  seem  to  have  passed  away. 
One  eikcr<nichment  would  pave  the 
way  for  another*  To  liav»*  gime  so 
far  in  the  woik  of  innovutinn,  would, 
in  itscll,  be  a  leasim  lur  goiii;^  tkrtlier, 
The    discountenance     ot    church  men 


would  soon  be  followed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Dif^senters  as  functionaries  of 
government.  Of  the  one,  it  would 
speedily  be  discerned,  *'  that  they 
ntust  increase;'*  of  the  other,  "that 
they  must  decrease,'*  And  thus,  while 
the  form  of  our  church  polity  remuined 
uudrsLurbed. and, apparently,  unassalled, 
the  considerations  would,  one  by  one, 
become  extinct,  which  conferred  upon 
it  dignity  and  iinporiance. 

Mr.  Ltin^dale,  a  Roman  Catholic 
member,  ha^,  we  perceive,  g^iven  notice 
of  a  motion,  which  has  for  \i^  object 
the  introduttion  of  a  Roman  Catliolic 
system  of  educalion  in^o  the  military 
school  at  Cheli*ea,  fox  the  children  of 
soldiers.  Tins  poor  gentleman  is,  it 
i*  easy  to  perceive,  the  mere  tool  of 
.lesuit  Instructors.  He  is  instructed 
in  the  part  whkh  he  has  undertakea 
lo  enact,  by  that  wiiy  fraternity,  who^e 
vigilance  never  slumbers  when  a  blow 
is  to  be  struck  against  the  heretical 
estidilishment  J  and  we  are  persuaded 
he  is  not  coii>;cioiJS  of  any  thing  base 
or  dishonourable  io  the  Cnyrse  which 
has  been  prompted  by  his  spiritual 
advisers. 

But,  if  the  English  gentleman  did 
not  merg:e  in  the  Papist,  lie  would 
readily  perceive  that  the  relig-ion  of 
the  Slate  is  the  only  one  which  should 
be  taught  in  an  esiablisliment  emiowed 
by  the  elate  \  and  that,  if  he  was  dis* 
contented  with  this  state  of  tl)in»rs,  the 
proper  course  to  pursue  would  be,  to 
yive  noiice  of  a  motion  for  the  sever* 
anee  of  the  connection  between  church 
and  state,  which,  if  succosful,  iitnst 
eji^ure  the  accomplish ineut  of  his  im- 
mediate object. 

It  is  Cii'^y  to  talk  of  the  hardship 
of  askinir  Rom.tn  Cathotic  soldiers  to 
have  thtir  ehildien  brought  up  at 
members  of  the  Cliurcli  of  Eng^iand  ; 
but  the  very  same  may  he  said  of 
every  otl>er  jtpecit^s  of  di:%sent ;  and 
there  is  no  denomination  in  the  cala- 
lu;;ue  of  heresies,  ihe  prufe««or«  of 
which  might  not  complain  of  equal 
hirdship,  if  it  was  to  be  recog-nised 
as  a  ijrievance,  that,  at  their  own 
instance,  their  children  arc  admitted 
into  an  institution  where  they  ure 
iustructed  in  the  national  faith.  Lei 
what  Mr.  Lauijdale  proposes  to  coa- 
tend  f*ir  be  aduiitit^d  rei^pectinj?  the 
body  to  whom  he  lielon-s  ;  and  the 
s;*me  ^  must  be  admitted  fi-spt'eiin* 
Quakers,  Methodist*,  Sucinians.  Bap- 
tist*, aud  the  other  cloud  of  sectaries 
by  whom  the  Cliriatian  community  \% 
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clearly,  if  all  sense  of  right  and  wronf 
did  imt  mi>rge  in  his  pmressicm  as  a 
Papist.  The  church  is  part  and  pur* 
eel  uf  the  con^ititminn  of  the  country. 
As  lonR-  as  it  is  eurt'ered  to  exist,  its 
rights,  ii9  privile^e»,  ita  properlv,  at»d 
its  immunities,  shauld  be  regarcied  as 
ifialienahle  a»  those  of  the  riMjtiarchy 
itself.  Amongst  these  is  to  be  num-> 
be  red,  its  office  of  instruc  tress  in  rnat* 
ters  of  religion,  in  all  those  institutions 
which  owe  their  parentage  to  the  state. 
And  any  invasioa  of  sueh  an  office 
is  as  pojustiliablei  as  would  be  an 
attack  u|>tin  its  property,  or  an  in- 
trusion into  its  more  sacred  fui actions. 
The  man  who  is  a  repablicau  in  prin- 
ciples, miifhl  as  well  make  the  tax 
which  ho  pays  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
the  munarchy  a  ground  for  claiming 
thai  the  prirvciplesiif  rt  moiurchy  shonid 
be  abaiidnntd,  as  the  Dissenter  or  the 
Horn  a  II  Cathtilic,  thkit  the  riglits  nod 
privileges  uf  the  EsTabli^heil  Church 
should  beinvitded  or  curtuiled,  because 
they  contribute  to  the  gen^^rid  fund 
which  is  provided  for  its  miujsiratiutis. 
The  prompters  of  Mr.  Langdjle  know 
thi.-^  well ;  Kod  regard  the  ai tempt  upim 
which  lie  \s  about  to  adventure*  only 
as  a  ^ipecies  of  covert  attack  upon  the 
hereiieal  institute  which  is  the  object 
of  their  unceusing  hostility  ;  but  which 
cannot  be  openly  a  nil  honestly  assaiird, 
without  a  manifestation  of  bat)  fdith 
which  would  provoke  universal  indigna* 
tion. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  bnth 
Sir  Robert  Ini:lis  and  Lord  San  don 
have  given  notices  of  motions^  which 
will  bring  the  church  question  upon 
its  true  gronndf*  and  in  a  legititnale 
manner  under  the  consideration  oF 
piirliament.  The  former  has  rectirded 
liis  determination  to  bring  the  qtiestion 
of  churcli  extension  prominently  for- 
ward ;  and  I  he  latter  the  question  of 
null  on  5*1  educuiion.  We  d  i  tro*t  that 
neither  of  thor^e  ^iltcil  and  honourahle 
men  *vill  shrink  from  stating  ibe  whole 
truth,  or  evince  any  jspiiit  of  lies.tation 
or  c<<m]iromv?ie  in  imprr5sin<7  upon  their 
brother  legislators  the  whole  eittent  of 
their  Christian  re^ponsibiliiies. 

England  is  a  hii/hly  favoured  Cliris- 
lian  nation.  The  religion  of  the 
Gospel  is  the  law  of  the  land.  For 
the  efticiciit  prnmulgatian  of  that  re- 
ligion, an  nnifde  provision  had  been 
maJe  in  former  timts  ;  wiiieh,  hmvevir, 
has  remained  stationary,  if  it  lus  not 
positively  retrogaded,  while  the  popu- 
lalion  has  been,  by  giant  strides  ad- 


divided.  So  that  the  demand  that 
all  should  be  equally  endowed,  i^, 
virtually,  a  demand  that  no  onf!  should 
be  established  i — that  is,  his  intended 
motion  will  be^  by  a  side-wind,  an 
attack   upon   the   Established  Church. 

The  pldin  distinction  between  sects 
and  an  est'iblishment  is  simply  this  : 
that  the  one  is  endowed  by  the  stale  ; 
the  others  are  dependent  upon  the 
bounty  of  individuals.  And  the  prin- 
ciple^ of  toleration  is  fully  carried  out, 
wlien  the  mo^t  perfect  Freedom  o^  dis- 
sent is  allowed,  and  individuals  are  in 
no  ways  re*trained  in  their  contrihniion 
for  the  maintenatice  of  their  respective 
systems. 

If  Mr,  Langdale  knows  of  any  in- 
stance in  whicti  soldiers  are  compelled 
to  send  their  children  to  military 
schools,  where  they  itre  instructed 
in  a  doctrine  of  which  he  disap- 
proves, we  would  acknowledge  ihnt 
it  was  a  hiirdship.  But,  he  well 
knows  that  there  is  no  instance  to 
be  found  of  such  intolerance.  The 
soh^iers  themselves  cither  claim  as  a 
privilege,  or  receive  as  a  boon,  that 
which  he  would  ftiin  have  them  repudi- 
ate as  a  grievdiice.  And  the  motion  of 
which  he  has  given  notice  is  either  to 
be  ascribed  to  his  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  i>f  toleration,  and  the  exact 
limits  to  which  it  is  dcJi ned,  or  to  the 
left-handed  wisdom  to  which  we  have 
before  ttllutled,  which  coiitcrnpbtes  the 
chureh  itself  as  a  grievuoee,  and  is 
resolved  to  leave  nothing  undone  by 
which  its  destruction  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

To  say,  that,  because  sectaries  of 
every  denomination  contribute  to  the 
maintenanee  of  an  esl.iblishment,  they 
are,  therefore,  Ihejnselves  entitled  to 
leceive  public  suf>port  for  the  education 
of  their  children  in  their  respective 
creed?>  woukl  he  to  advance  a  moat 
nnrea*OTmhle  claim,  an*l  to  adopt  a 
principle  de^itrnclivc  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  an  eiituhlisliment.  It  would 
be  to  ijiocluim  that  the  state  sliould 
make  no  distinction  between  truth  and 
fid^(*hoo<l,  in  its  provisions  for  the 
mtunieujiice  of  religion  ;  and  that 
the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  are 
equally  enti[le<l  to  government  support 
and  countenance,  wiili  the  most  en- 
li;rh(en«'d  atid  scriptural  sociciy  oF 
Christians,  It  would  be  to  support 
an  estabiisbnient  upon  a  principle  that 
must  overtiirow  an  estaWi^hmtni.  As 
a  gentleman,  and  a  mun  of  honour, 
Mr.    Langdale    would   eee  this   very 
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vancing.  The  garment  which  was 
sufficient  to  cover  the  body  of  the 
child,  is  miserably  deficient  as  clothing 
for  the  full  grown  man  ;  and  the  only 
question  is,  is  parliament  called  upon, 
or  is  it  not,  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  to  make,  again,  a  provision  which 
would  enable  the  church  to  cover  the 
moral  nakedness  of  the  land. 

That  the  motion  will  be  met  in  a 
hostile  spirit  by  the  irreligious,  and  the 
anti-religious,  by  the  papists  and  the 
political  dissenters,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Ministers  will  also,  in  all  pro- 
bability, incline  to  the  faction  by  whom 
they  have  been  supported.  They 
know  well,  that  to  extend  the  influence 
of  sound  religion,  by  augmenting  the 
numbers  of  the  clergy,  would  not  be 
to  multiply  the  number  of  their  ad- 
herents ;  and  when  the  sacrifice  of 
political  influence  is  to  be  one  of  the 
conditions  of  advocating  divine  truth, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  course 
which  will  be  adopted  by  the  authors 
of  ihe  appropriation  clause,  and  of  the 
new  project  of  national  education. 

Their  direct  or  indirect  hostility  is, 
thorefore,  to  be  calculated  upon  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Indeed,  we  are  far 
less  apprehensive  of  their  open  enmity, 
than  of  their  treacherous  friendship. 
There  is  a  mode  of  appearing  to  meet 
such  a  motion  as  that  of  which  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  has  given  notice,  half- 
way, and  by  which  it  may  be  most 
effectually  dcftjated.  "  Timeo  Danaos* 
An  overture  made  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  compromise,  upon  grounds  of 
false  liberality,  if  it  succeeded  in  draw- 
in';  the  Con-iorvative  leaders  into  ad- 
missions which  implied  a  contentment 
with  lialf  measures,  would  be  sure  to 
daniaire  the  cause  of  divine  truth,  more 
than  it  could  possibly  be  damaged  by 
the  most  direct  and  open  opposition 
to  it.  Its  compromising  supporters 
would  lose  the  public  confidence,  and 
be,  in  the  end,  disgracefully  baflled  by 
their  dextrous,  cunning,  and  unscru- 
pulous enemies. 

We  tru«.t,  therefore,  that  our  leaders 
in  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  be 
thus  out-manccuvred.  In  the  House 
they  should  be  contented  with  pro- 
ducing, at  first,  very  little  effect.  The 
majority  are  still  there,  by  whom  the 
disgraces  t»f  the  last  session  have  been 
incurred  ;  and  even  upon  the  Conser- 
vative side,  the  Haring  Walls,  and  the 
Lord  Eliots,  have  not,  as  yet,  had  a 
sufficient  warning  read  to  them,  even 
by  the  example  that,  out  of  doors,  has 


been  made  of  that  abandoned  person, 
Mr.  Gibson.  It  is  to  the  religious 
democracy  of  England,  Sir  Robert 
should  chiefly  address  himself,  if  he 
hopes  or  desires  to  produce  an  effect 
that  may  augur  future  success.  It  is 
through  the  constituencies  he  should 
seek  to  influence  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  How  was  the  slave 
trade  question  advanced?  How  was 
the  factory  question  advanced  ?  How 
have  all  the  ereat  (questions  been  ad- 
vanced, whicE  ministers  have  been 
compelled  to  take  up,  and  respect- 
ing which  the  public  voice,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  would  have  no  de- 
nials ?  Was  it  not  b^  agitaUng  them 
out  of  doors,  interesting  the  national 
feelings  by  them,  until  their  pro- 
gress became  irresistible?  Was  it 
not,  by  acting,  through  the  consUtaen- 
cies,  u])on  the  representatives  of  the 
people?  Even  so,  it  must  also  be, 
with  the  question  of  church  extension. 
It  must  be  discussed  and  ventilated 
out  of  doors,  before  it  can  be  pro- 
posed, with  any  prospect  of  success, 
within  the  walls  of  parliament.  The 
nation  at  large  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  moral  destitution  of  whole  myriads 
of  the  population.  Their  Christian 
sympathies  must  be  excited,  their 
spiritual  anxieties  must  be  awakened, 
for  their  brethren  who  are  perishing 
for  want  of  the  bread  of  lire.  The 
same  zeal  which  already  burns  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  most  bo 
kindled  on  behalf  of  our  own  unhappily 
circumstanced  countrymen,  who  have 
spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  parochial 
ministrations,  and  are  without  the  most 
ordinary  Christian  advantages.  And 
when  this  is  done,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  England  is  changed,  indeed,  if  a 
response  be  not  made  which  will  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  friends  of 
the  Gospel. 

I3ut  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  or 
lost  sight  of,  that  it  is  with  irreligion 
and  infidelity,  and  their  twin-brothers, 
voluntaryism  and  political  dissent,  we 
are  about  to  make  war ;  and  thai  they 
have,  hitherto,  been  the  fast  friends  of 
the  present  ministers.  Withonfc  their 
aid,  the  Melbourne  cabinet  nerer  eoukl 
have  retained  its  ill-gotten  power ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  will 
part  with  the  props  upon  which  it  is 
now,  more  than  ever,  dependenL  Lei 
the  friends  of  religion,  therefore^  baitir 
themselves ;  and  no  longer  ttm/t  to 
those  drifUess  and  deuiltoiy 


^Hfev  which  the^r  have  hiiherto  been 
^B^bamcterised,  and  which  aimed  rather 
^FId  defeat  a  preconcerted  attack,  than 
to  carry  out  a  sacred  principle  ;  to 
repel  an  attempt  to  procure  the  dewth, 
rather  than  to  f|uickcn  the  vitality  and 
to  extend  tbc  InUuence  of  true  religion. 
Let  them  no  longer  be  contented  with 
their  negative  mode  of  iestifying'  tiseir 
attachment  to  tlie  great  cause  in  which 
they  Are  eiigagcil  ;  but,  by  a  combina- 
tion, and  concert,  and  energy,  similar 
to  that  which  their  adversaries  eihibit, 
make  known  their  fiKed  determination 
that  wherever  a  Britieh  subject  breathes, 
the  Gospel  shall  be  preached  ;  where* 
ever  the  Britiih  ensign  tloats,  the  faith 
of  Britain  shall  be  established. 

Let  this  truth  be  fixed  in  their 
mindi,  ihai  wfwnever  Chrislianitt/  cemet 
to  progreu*  it  ceatet  to  live,  Wiien- 
eTer  lis  blessed  influences  fail  to  pene- 
trate and  permeate  the  masses  of 
ftociety,  they  must  become  corrupt ; 
and  their  corruption  must  endanger 
the  Boundneas  of  the  hcidtliy  parts, 
and  generate  a  moral  contagion. 

Nor  let  any  dread  of  iticurring 
reproach  or  ridicule  because  of  the 
introduction  of  gtrictly  reliffiou*  topics, 
deter  the  true  men  of  the  Conservutive 
party  from  the  full  performance  of  their 
boundcn  duty.  If  thciradversjarics  are 
not  ashamed,  either  openly  of  covertly, 
to  attack  the  cause  of  true  religion» 
neither  should  they  be  asbameS  in 
defend  it.  Of  Lord  Ashley.  Sir  Robt. 
Inglis,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Plum  tree, 
we  have  far  too  much  knowledge  al- 
ready, to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
course  which  they  will  pursue.  But 
there  are  other  excellent  men  who 
have  not  as  yet  brought  them?ielve<«  to 
risk  the  reproach  of  what  is  miscalled 
illiberality,  from  those  who  never  omit 
an  opportunity  of  dealing  heavy  blows 
against  the  Established  Church  ;  and 
it  is  not,  surely,  too  much  to  expect, 
that  until  forbearance,  at  least,  upon 
such  a  subject,  is  exhibited  upon  the 
one  side,  an  honest  determination  to 
maintain  what  is  just  and  right,  sliould 
be  made  manife«it  upon  the  other. 

Nor  let  us  hear  the  Church  uf 
England  defended,  and  its  extension 
eliiimed^  solely  upon  grounds  of  nu- 
tiquity  and  prescription.  These  topics 
have  their  use,  auo  never  will  be  under- 
valued by  the  wi»e  and  good  ;  but  thfv 
p rodn ce, CO m parati  vely,  little  elf ect  upon 
those  who  must  now  be  Influenced  hc- 
fore  the  object  which  truly  religious 
men  bate  at  heart  can  be  accomplished. 
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The  church  must  he  exhibited  in  \t§ 
character  of  expansive  accommodation 
to  all  the  exigencies  of  a  society  grow- 
ing in  numbers,  and  rising  in  intelli- 
gence. Its  foundations  have  been 
deeply  laid,  not  only  in  a  knowledge 
of  iruih,  but  in  a  knowledge  of  man  j 
and  never,  yet,  has  the  world  witnessed 
an  institute  so  well  and  so  wisely  calcu- 
lated to  provide  for  evt^ry  moral  want 
by  which  pofjr  humanity  is  beset,  and 
to  be  aiding  in  the  growth  of  every 
heavenly  grace  by  which  ransomed 
human  creatures  should  be  adorned. 
Its  motto  is,  **  holiness  unto  the  Lord;'* 
and  its  means  for  the  production  of  that 
hiiliness  are  so  discreet  and  sober,  as  to 
satisfy  the  coolest  judgments,  and  so 
purifying  and  elevating,  as  to  meet  the 
longings  of  the  most  ardent  hearts, 
*^  Its  solemn  and  cheerfuJ  piety  will 
engage  the  first  sensibilities  of'child- 
huod.  ( ts  gently  insiu  uated,  yet  power- 
ful discipline,  will  shield  the  purity  of 
youth.  Its  sublime  morality  will  illu- 
minate every  pa  til,  and  influence  every 
movement  of  active  life.  And  its 
tranquil  spirit  will  invite  declining  age 
to  seek  in  its  soothing  bosom  compen- 
sation fnr  the  infirmities  and  support 
under  the  syfferinga  of  sinking  nature.** 

There  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose,  that  because  dissent 
of  every  kind  is  freely  permitted,  it 
therefore  becomes  the  members  of  the 
cstabliBhment  to  be  slow  in  putting 
forward  its  claims  to  national  counte- 
nance and  consideration.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  very  freedom  indulged  to 
other?,  ought  rather  to  be  a  reason 
for  using  ourselves  all  honest  boldness, 
in  refuting  the  objections  by  which  it 
is  assailed,  and  setting  forth,  in  the 
fairest  light,  its  inestimable  advantages. 
Let  this  only  be  promptly  done,  and 
it  will  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
accident  -,  |»rovided  care  be  taken,  also, 
thiit  its  ministrations  be  efiicicntly  per- 
formed, and  such  remedial  measures 
taken  as  may  prevent  gross  incom- 
petency from  usurping  its  sacred 
functions,  and  preserving,  in  its  pris- 
tine vigour,  that  wise  ecclesiastical 
discipline  by  which  all  things  may 
be  ordered  to  edification. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  miny 
plausible,  and  the  many  foolish  things, 
also,  which  may  be  saicl,  against  mixing 
up  politics  with  religion.  Those  who 
have  obtained  station  and  emolument 
by  sacrificing  religion  to  politics,  would 
have  us  abstain  from  the^  righteous 
endeavour  to  consecrate  the  one,  by 
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promoting;  the  other.  They  would 
studiously  separate  the  salt  from  that 
for  the  preservation  of  which  it  was 
appointed,  and  even  rejoice  iu  the 
corruption  which  must  follow,  as  if, 
by  their  criminal  indifference,  they 
were  contributing  to  the  plory  of 
God.  But  upon  this  subject,  we 
have  before  us  a  passafre  from  a 
speech  spoken  at  Birmioffham  by 
tlie  Kev.  Dr.  0*SuHivan,  which  con- 
tains the  highest  order  of  eloquence 
with  a  wisdom  that  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  We  suffer  it  to  speak  for 
itself  :— 

« Yes — this    principle    has  been    ad- 
vanced— praise  to  Him  from  whom  all 
good  Cometh,  the  nation  has  not  owned 
it.     But  it  has  been   proclnimed;    it  is 
the   motto   of  n   party ; — their    device, 
their  creed,  the  word  in  which  they  seem 
to   have  conquered.      They  call  it  sepa- 
rating religion  from  politics.     This  they 
avow,  of  this  thoy  boast,  and  so  utterly 
darkened  a|)pears  their  spiritual  discern- 
ment, and  such  is  the  influence  of  the 
companionship  in  which  they  rejoice,  that 
they  seem  to  think  the  boast  ri^^hteous. 
Politics    without     reli^'ion !       Is    it    in 
En^'land,    aye,   and    onco    in    a    British 
senate,    too,    this    blasphemy   has    been 
uttered?     Is  it  for  creatures,  who  say — 
•*  There  is   no  health  in  us," — who  con- 
fess that  they  »*  have  erred,  and  strayed 
like  lost  sheep," — is  it  for  them  to  boast 
that  their  politics  shall  have  no  reference 
to  religion? — creatures   over  whom  the 
bolt  of  vengeance  maybe  suspended! — 
shall  they  provoke  its  fall  by  the  defiance 
with  which   they  protest  against   being 
itifliienced  in   their  laws  by  the  law  of 
God  ? — is  it  fi*r  creatures,  to  save  whom 
the   Lord    Jesus   Christ   came    into   the 
world — for  who»e   sake    he    was   of  no 
reputation — a  man  of  sorrows — is  it  for 
them    to  declare   that   the    laws   of  the 
Redeemer's    kingdom,    his   counsels,    his 
precepts,    his   death    and    pas»ion,    shall 
not    have    authority    or    influence    over 
tlum  when  they  arc  making  those  laws 
by  which  hi')  redeemed  creatures  should 
be  governed?     We  know  well  that  re- 
ligion has  been  in  act  too  often  estranged 
from  tlie  politics  of  this  world — we  know 
that  it  is  the  absence,  not  the  influence, 
of  reliuion,  which  has  caused  what  are 
termed  politics  to  become  vile — we  know 
that  for  this  postponement  of  principle, 
this  exaltation  of  expediency,  we   have 
kinillc'd  (lod's  an'jcr  against  us;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  our  pure  formulary  of 
prayer,  it  may  literally  be  said,  we  have 
provoked   him  to  plague  us  with  divers 
diseases  and  sundry  kinds  of  death.     But 


still  in  this  there  was  sometbiog  to  forbid 
despondence.  The  separation  of  politics 
from  what  should  be  its  corrector  was  an 
offence — it  was  not  the  essence  of  a 
system — religion  was  interwoven  with 
the  constitution.  The  Bible  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law — and  it  was  left 
for  the  evil  days  on  which  we  have  fallen 
to  hear  of  a  coalition  between  Protestants 
and  members  of  the  church  of  Rome,  of 

which  the  binding  coodition  was  to  be 

the  defence  of  Popery  against  the  Gospel, 
and  which  has  not  scrupled  to  set  forth 
as  its  motto  the  appalling  annoancemeDt, 
that,  among  the  elements  of  British 
legislation,  ungodliness  u  an  iodbpeo« 
sable  requisite.  Oh  I  that  thoee  to  whom 
power  has  been  conBded,  would  remember 
that  God  has  appointed  a  law  and  a 
testimony,  and  that  if  human  ordiuancei 
speak  not  according  to  these  holy  coun- 
sellors, there  is  no  wisdom  or  truth  ia 
them !  I  wish,  as  guardians  of  their 
country's  intersts,  they  would  bethink 
them  of  the  memorials  with  which  history 
is  inscribed — that  men  have  never  for- 
mally defied  God,  without  being  given 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind — that  glory  to 
the  Highest,  and  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  towards  men,  are  indissolubly  joined 
together — and  that  if  there  be  nations  or 
men  who  yield  not  honour  where  it  is  dne, 
He  whom  they  forsake  will  make  them 
know  that  such  sin  is  destnictk>n  at  it  is 
reproach,  and  tliat  the  land  whose  laws 
refrain  from  an  acknowledgement  of 
God's  glory,  has  put  itself  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  divine  protection. 

**  What  a  lesson  was  set  before  the 
nations  when,  in  its  hour  of  mod  revolt, 
France  had  defied  the  living  God,  and  in 
what  words  of  awful  eloquence  has  that 
lesson  been  recently  recommended  to  this 
land's  attention — words  spoken  from  a 
Christian  pulpit  on  the  memorable  day 
when  the  translation  of  the  bible  was 
commemorated,  and  sent  forth  from  the 
press,  pcrhajis  on  one  of  those  days  when 
the  irreligiou  of  statesmanship  was  avowed 
openly  as  a  principle  to  be  praised  and 
rewarded.  ««  Now,  for  the  first  timt,* 
speaks  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  after  t 
fearful  picture  of  the  plagues  which  had 
fallen  upon  France, — "  now,  for  the  6nt 
time,  man  was  to  make  the  dreadful  ex- 
periment of  trusting  altogether  to  his 
own  nature.  Despotisms  liad  been  subtle, 
ambitious,  and  revengeful — republics  atern 
and  cruel — democracies  wild,  capriciowb 
and  sanguinary.  But  there  was  atill  a 
saving  principle — religion  was  not  alto* 
gether  abjured — and,  deeply  at  the  true 
God  was  lost  to  baman  view,  in  the 
incense  offered  to  the 
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itrove  with  the*  generations  before  the 
flood,  still  hovered  above  the  darkness  of 
the  earth,  and  infascd  peace  ipto  its  re- 
luctant bosom.  But  now  all  religion 
was  abjured,  and  as  the  act  was  utterly 
without  example,  so  were  the  horrors 
that  instantly  followed.  Vice  itself  as- 
Buroed  a  blacker  hue.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand heads  must  fall,  was  the  unequivocal 
principle  of  the  leadei-s  of  the  state.  The 
fact  outran  the  calculation,  and  the 
massacre  amounted  to  millions.  The 
scaffold  groaned  from  morn  till  night. 
The  leaders  themselves  were  successively 
swept  away  in  the  cataract  of  blood 
which  they  let  loose.  Atheism — the  last 
fury  of  the  mind,  had  brought  in  anarchy, 
the  last  torture  of  nations.*  This  is 
language  of  solemn  warning — may  the 
power  with  which  the  speaker  was  gifted 
to  convey  his  great  thoughts  to  the  heart, 
and  to  fix  them  on  the  memory,  not  be  in 
vain ;  but  while  the  example  of  another 
land  is  brought  so  fearfully  before  all 
eyes,  may  its  sins  remind  us  of  tempta- 
tions by  which  we  too,  are  endangered. 
Never  let  the  pestilent  doctrine  be 
adopted,  that  the  politics  of  English 
statesmen  should  be  irrespective  of  re- 
ligion. He  that  is  not  with  Christ  is 
against  him  ;  and  assuredly  he  who  would 
discipline  men  by  laws  which  have  no 
better  guidance  and  rule  than  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  human  heart,  is  not 
framing  a  discipline  for  good. 

<<  But  mark  the  consistency  of  those 
whose  principle  it  is,  in  their  political  con- 
troversies, to  disregard  God's  law.  Poli- 
tics without  religiou  is  their  cry — politics 
governed  by  the  worst  species  of  religion 
is  their  practice.  What  is  the  principle 
to    which  they  owe   their    power^^tbe 


spell-word  which,  once  unsaid,  leaves 
them  wrecked  and  stranded  ?  Is  it  not 
the  protection  of  a  false  religion  ?  What 
is  the  rule  of  their  legislation  ?  Is  it  not 
this — to  have  the  rights  of  men  unas- 
serted, their  properties  insecure,  their 
lives  in  peril,  merely  because  they  are 
ministers  in  the  religion  professed  in  Eng- 
land  ?  If  politics  are  to  be  irrespective 
of  religion,  why  disturb  existing  settle- 
ments— why  not  enforce  existing  rights 
— why  demand  the  affirmation  of  a  prin- 
ciple offensive  to  the  consciences  of  men 
before  enacting  a  wise  and  salutary  law  ? 
Why  inquire  into  men's  religious  opi- 
nions, and  inquire  under  most  forbidding 
circumstances,  if  politics  are  to  have  no 
respect  to  religion,  or  to  diversities  of 
religious  opinions?  In  truth,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  words — «  politics  without 
religion" — meant  ruin  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  if  politics  can  effect  its  over- 
throw— ascendancy  to  the  religion  of 
Rome,  if  by  political  contrivance  it  caa 
be  exalted." 

This  is  true  wisdom.  Let  the  friends 
of  religion,  and  of  the  Established 
Church,  only  act  as  boldly  and  as 
perseveringly  ^  the  cause  which  they 
nave  at  heart,  as  its  enemies  act 
against  it,  and  that  cause  will  soon 
be  triumphant.  Then  it  will  appear 
that  not  in  vain  we  have  been  a 
Bible-reading  and  a  Gospel-hearing 
people  for  more  than  three  hundred 
vears ;  and  our  beloved  Sion  will 
be  established  upon  a  rock,  and  the 
plates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
It. 
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OUR     PORTRAIT     GALLERY. 
INTEODUCnON. 

This  month  we  present  our  readers  with  a  new,  and,  we  doubt  not,  an 
attractive  feature  in  our  Magazine — our  Portrait  Gallery.  Gallery  of 
Ilhistrioua  Irifshmen  we  have  already  had.  No  man  is  illustrious  while 
livin<]f  unless  he  be  of  royal  blood  ;  that  gallery  was  consecrated  to  the 
mighty  dead.  The  gallery  to  which  we  would  now  introduce  our  readers 
is  a  diilerent  one.  It  is  no  ancient  hall,  surrounded  with  the  classic  busts 
of  men  of  other  times,  each  resting  in  his  niche  in  the  stern  grandeur  of 
the  chiselled  marble.  No!  our  Portrait  Gallery  is  a  modern  and  com- 
fortable room,  whose  walls  are  hung  round  with  sketches  of  living  friends, 
struck  off  in  the  familiar  guise  of  their  every-day  occupations.  One  of 
the  portraits  has  been  taken  at  random  from  the  wall ;  and  as  good  a 
representation  of  it  as  the  engraver's  art  can  supply,  you  have»  gentle 
reader,  on  the  other  page. 

One  of  these  portraits  you  shall  have,  each  succeeding  month,  for  many 
months  to  come;  and  perhaps  you  may  expect  from  us  a  few  words  of 
introduction  when  we  offer  you  the  first.  We  can  no  better  explain  to 
you  our  intention  than  by  asking  you  to  come  into  our  Portrait  Gallery 
itself — the  chamber  from  whose  walls  we  shall  take  successively  the  sketches 
that  we  intend  to  place  in  our  pages. 

You  see  we  said  right,  it  is  a  comfortable  room.  Evening  closes  in 
early  now — while  we  have  been  looking  for  summer,  autumn  has  come— 
and  it  is  almost  too  dark  to  see  the  portraits  to  advantage ;  but  you 
see'  that  the  walls  are  hung  round  with  many  of  them:  of  course  yoa 
recognise  many  faces  with  which  you  are  familiar.  It  is  now  some  years 
since  wo  besran  the  collection — we  will  tell  you  the  principle  on  which 
it  has  been  made. 

We  desired  to  preserve  some  reminiscence  of  Irish  society  as  U  u-~» 
and  we  formed  the  plan  of  collecting  into  this  room  the  portraits  of  all 
persons  who  had  attained  to  any  de(>ree  of  distinction  in  the  busy  scene 
around  us.  Wc  found  an  artist  after  our  own  heart,  who  agreed  to 
devote  his  time  and  his  talents  to  accomplish  this  darling  wish.  We 
sent  him  round  to  all  the  places  where  remarkable  men  were  to  be  met 
with.  The  unconscious  judge  was  sketched  u|)on  the  bench — the  ad- 
vocate in  his  pleading.  His  unerring  pencil  transferred  to  the  canvass 
the  form  of  the  bishop  in  his  robes — the  man  of  science  was  sketched 
in  the  university  or  the  academy  ;  our  senators  were  followed  to  the 
parliament  house.  As  each  portrait  was  completed,  it  was  placed  in 
this  room ;  and  now  we  venture  confidently  to  say  that  you  will  find 
a  faithful  likeness  of  every  man  in  Irish  society  whose  likeness  is  worth 
having:  —  every  man  who  is  remarkable,  in  any  way,  in  literature*— in 
law — in  physic — in  politics — or  in   science — here  you  have  them  all. 

They  make  a  goodly  array  when  hung  together  on  the  wall.  Perhaps  yon 
arc  surprised  at  the  number — so  were  we  too — we  did  not  believe  there  were 
half  so  many  distinguished  men  in  Irish  society.  But  scan  our  entire  gallery, 
an<l  tell  us  whom  out  of  the  entire  hundred  you  could  exclude,  and  nut 
leave  our  design  incomplete.  You  will  rather  suy  that  there  were  some  that 
outrht  to  be  here  whom  you  do  not  find.  Be  it  so — we  have  not  closed  our 
doors  ;  each  year  will  take  from  us  some  of  these — for  here  we  have  none 
but  the  living — and  in  the  succession  of  genius  others  must  arise  to  fill  the 
vacant  placts. 

We  kept  our  design  and  its  completion  secret,  but  fame  will  divulge 
even  those  secrets  which  we  confide  to  some  choice  friend  like  yourself. 
The  fame  of  our  Portrait  Gallery  went  abroad,  and  forthwith  we  were 
besicired  with  importunate  requests  for  admission.  We  scarcelv  knew 
what  to  do.  To  admit  indiscriminately  the  gentle  public  to  this  room 
would  never  do.  It  is  latterly  our  own  favourite  retreat — and  yet  to  be 
selfish  is  not  in  our  nature.  At  last  we  hit  upon  a  happy  expedient,  by 
which  we  could  at  once  preserve  our  privacy  and  gratify  the  public^     Wt 
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determined  that  &  facsimile  of  our  Portrait  Gallery  sliould  appear  in  the 
Magazine*  We  sent  Tor  ar»  engraver  to  Qicerlain  the  practicalaUity  of 
our  plan,  Tliis  ingenious  genlleman  carried  oft"  forthwilh  a  fine  portrait 
of  Mrt  Otway  thut  liunjr  down  in  lliut  corner,  und  in  a  few  days  he 
returned  wilh  the  adrnimble  etching  which  you  see^ — and  so  he  tntends 
to  go  throug^h  all  llie  re^l,  and  thus  one  by  one  our  dear  public  shalt 
have   all  the   portiails   in  our  Gallery. 

What  say  you»  gctule  reader,  lo  our  design?  You  sec  our  materials. 
How  many  men  are  now  alive  whose  features  posterity  may  be  curious 
to  sec.  Look  round  ihesc  wulh,  aad  say  honestly  did  you  think  Irish 
society  so  rteh  in  ititelieet  and  disiixietlon  ?  Glorious  materials  ihere  are 
here.  On  the  bench — at  the  bur — 'm  our  university — in  our  literature — 
in  our  church — all  these  departments  are  here  fairly  represented.  You 
see  we  have  noble  names — those  of  men  whose  coronet  is  not  iheir  dis- 
tiuciion,  Wc  have  the  venerable  judge,  shedding  lustre  on  the  bench— 
the  prelate,  whose  talents  and  piety  become,  though  they  can  do  no  honour 
to  the  church — the  advocate  and  the  preacher.  We  have  sought,  too, 
in  the  halls  of  our  Alma  Mutett  the  living  men  who  maintain  and  extend 
the  fame  of  her  ancient  days — and.  though  last  not  least,  we  have  the 
man  of  genius — aye,  and  the  woman  too — who  have  delighted  and  instructed 
thousands  by  iheir  \«ritings. 

With  each  poriratt  we  must  give  a  few  words  of  memoir — not  that 
wc  mean  to  pledge  ourselves  in  every  instance  that  our  words  must  be 
few-*biit  it  is  ditiieult  to  write  of  the  living,  still  running  and  mixing  m 
the  turmoil  of  angry  life.  Biography  of  the  living  must  always  be 
incomplete  in  more  points  than  one.  You  cannot  describe  their  faulli 
without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  censoriousness ;  and  to  praise  their 
good  qualities  without  condemning  their  bad  ones^  is  adulation^  Perhaps, 
then*  the  old  proverb  in  this  case  is  a  wise  one — **  Least  said,  soonest  mended." 
Criticism,  however,  on  the  iuiellectutti  character  even  of  the  living,  is  a  province 
from  which  we  shall  not,  in  all  instances,  feci  ourselves  debarred.  Our  memoirSp 
therefore,  may  be  long  or  short,  critical  or  biographloil,  exactly  as  the  subject 
and  our  own  temper  at  the  time  incline  us. 

Perh.ips,  gentle  rcadLT^  we  have  now  said  enough  to  make  you  under- 
stand our  design*  You  have  seen  our  gatleryj  but  remember  this  Is 
cgnfideniial.  We  do  not  choose  every  one  to  know  all  that  are  coming. 
You  will  bear  us  witness  that  it  is  an  impartial  selection*  You  see  that 
goodly  portrait  of  the  Chancellor  beside  that  of  Mr.  Lefroy — and  the 
Provost  beside  Dr.  Wall — nay,  we  have  not  excluded  even  Mr,  O'Connell 
and  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Shed.  "  Oh,  but/  say  you,  **  I  would 
like  to  have  a  peep  at  the  memoirs."  Well  I  well !  we  shall  only  promise 
that  the  memoir  shall  do  jy splice  to  genius  wherever  it  is  to  be   found. 

At  all  events,  our  purpose  is  to  give,  from  this  Portrait  Gallery,  a  fair 
representation  of  the  men  remarkable  in  the  society  of  our  country.  You 
may  be  sure  we  shall  attempt  no  classiBcatioti  of  pre-eminence  in  the  order  iu 
which  they  appear,  either  of  rank,  or  station,  or  intellect,  or  classes.  The 
fact  is  this,  we  leave  the  door  of  the  gallery  open  when  the  engraver  comes^ 
and  he  takes  away  just  whatever  portniit  strikes  his  fancy  or  comes  next  to  h^ 
hand,  without  earing  much  whether  the  subject  be  a  judge,  a  bishop,  an  agitate 
or,  us  ill  the  case  with  the  one  he  has  iirst  hit  on,  only  a  minor  canon  of  S 
Patrick's^ 

Farewell,  dear  reader — keep  the  secrets  of  our  gallery*  and  you  will  greatly 
enjoy  the  delight  and  curiosity  of  the  public  as  our  portraits  appear^-*their 
delight  at  what  is  present— their  cuiioBity  as  to  what  is  to  come. 
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OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLBRT. 

KG.    L— BEV.    C2E8AE     OTWAY. 
Author  of  **  A  Tour  in  CoimRtight." 

Our  sketch   attempts  to  poiirtray  a  thorough   Irishman.    AUempU^  wc  say 
deliberately,  because  willi  all  due  respect  to  the  clcrcr  artist,  wc  declare  that 
though  the  animal  representation  be   faithful,  the  sph-'Uual  is  not  canght;  for 
instead  of  a  countenance  beaming  with  gailc  de  occur,  spurkling  with  rmidy^iaii, 
and  mutable  with  a  playfulness  of  muscle — the  presage  of  a  couiing  repartee — 
we  have  here  a  likeness,  it  is  true,  but  of  an  atrabilious  8mell-fong:nB  character. 
The  man  is  taken  off  as  if  when  his  stomach  is  settling  after  the  sickness  of  a  steam- 
packet  ;  or  aflcr  (as  is  common  in  his  native  Tippcrary)  plotting  a  liomlcide*  | 
For  all  this  we  blame  not  the  artist — for  if  C.  O.  chooses  to  take  to  hts  chair  | 
as  grave  as  a  mustard-pot,  considering  it  needful  to  be  scrionSa  ^nd  ambitions  I 
of  making  his  anomalous  countenance,  ordinary  as  it  is  (unless  $un*Ht}  cloud* 
capt  with  solemnity,  whose  fault  was  it ?     Perhaps  it  would  have  been   better,] 
had  we,  instead  of  taking  him  like  a  hare,  sitting  in  its  form,  ca tight  him  un-*  ] 
awares,  and  watching  our  opportunity,  sazed  him  during  the  **  mMa  ietnpor^ 
fandiT  in  conversation  with  some  kindred  spirits  in  Messrs  Currys^  ^hop.     But 
this  is  not  easy,  for  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  hit  well  flying.    At  all  events, 
here  is  the  animal — ^you  may  swear  to  its  identity,  for  it  is,  at  leaitt  m  like  C*  O- 1 
as  a  dead  dolphin  is  like  a  living  one. 

We  do  not  intend  either  in  this  or  our  future  portraitures,  to  offer  a  detailed 
biography  of  the  individual.    Our  desire  is  only  to  asrign  a  few  reasons  for  ] 
admitting  him  into  our  Gallery. 

The  Rev.  C^ssar  Otway  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  CLnreb,  an«i 
though  advanced  in  life,  and  approaching  his  sixtieth  year,  his  never  been^ 
beneficed — the  only  situation  he  fills  in  his  profession,  being  some  inferior  office 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  the  assistant  chaplaincy  of  the  Mtigdaiea 
Asylum.  As  a  preacher  Mr.  Otway  has  much  originality ;  h  is  sermons  are 
animated,  forcible,  and  out  of  the  common  run  ;  and  though  often  homely,  and 
approaching  to  vulgarity  in  his  expressions,  and  sometimes  tempted  to  indulge 
his  native  humour,  so  far  as  to  border  on  the  ludicrous,  yet  he  has  the  undoubted 
power  of  arresting  the  attention,  and  fixing  his  doctrine,  which  is  Evani^elical, 
in  the  memory  of  his  hearers.  Still  our  impression  is,  that  C.  0.  i^  not  at  borne 
in  the  pulpit ;  for  though  be  does  his  best,  and  is  evidently  faithful  and  serioua, 
we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  more  in  his  proper  place  at  the  bar. 

As  a  writer  C.  O.  is  chiefly  known  by  his  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and 
manners  of  his  native  land.  Of  these  his  "  Sketches  in  Ireland,'*  and  recently 
published  **  Tour  in  Connaught,"  are  fair  specimens.  Mr.  Otway,  tu  the  year 
1825,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Singer,  Fellovr  of  Trinity 
College,  (whom  we  hope  hereafter  to  introduce  more  formally  to  our  readeri^} 
undertook  the  first  Irish  religious  magazine  in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church.  Tliis  valuable  and  moderate  journal,  entitied  the  Christian  Eiamlner, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  though  struggling  under  various  and  unmerited  dis- 
couragements, remained  until  the  last  three  years  chiefly  under  Mr,  Oiwaj  i 
management ;  and  it  was  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  and  as  he  said  '^  in  order 
to  enliven  it,  and  make  it  read  by  the  parson's  wife  and  daughters*  as  well  as 
the  parson  himself,*'  that  he  ventured  to  sketch  off  what  his  recollections  inerc 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  island  he  had  visited.  Besides  these  ^hter  articles, 
there  are  many  valuable  papers  to  be  found  in  the  numeroui  vulumes  of  the 
Examiner,  supplied  by  Mr.  Otway,  of  a  hutorical,  biographical  and  coniroverskl 
character.    Among  these  may  be  noticed  his  history  of  Po]    y  in  Ireland^  | 
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Memonulg  oF  the  E^t:ililishe<l  Clinrcb,  and  Riogr^ipliical  Sketches  of  Primate 
Miirsli,  Arclibiiifiop  King-,  Aiiiircw  Sh!I,  &c.  &c»  Mr.  Olwiiy  Jias  vkho  supplied 
iuiuy  other  articles,  of  au  nmiislng  and  iuatructive  kind,  to  other  periotlicula 
of  n  Proleatuut  aad  Consrrvulive  character,  which  have  appeared  in  Dtiblia 
during  the  last  15  years — what  has  been  the  extent  of  hts  coiilributions  to  our 
own  pLiLj'es,  19,  of  course,  atnong^  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  anil  may  not 
ha  tiWulg-ed. 

Ill  the  year  1832,  Mr.  Otway.  being;  willing;  to  gratify  the  demand  whlcli 
then  arose  for  cheap  literature,  and  thus  to  aid  in  the  dilfusion  of  useful 
informaliou  among  the  poorer  classes  respecting  the  nntiquttics  and  history  of 
therr  country  j  nnd  desirous  of  opening  out  it=  capabilities  by  g-iving  information 
conceniing-  its  past  and  present  Bt;itc,  carried  on,  in  conjynction  with  his  friend, 
George  Pktrie,  Esq.,  for  one  year,  the  Dublin'  Pbnny  Journal,  At  the  end 
of  that  period  these  gentlemen  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it,  and  certainly 
with  a  loss  to  the  country — for  without  desiring  at  all  to  detruct  from  the  merits 
of  its  subsequent  management,  it  can  be  with  great  safety  said,  that  the  volume 
produced  by  their  exertions*  without  containing  one  line  that  would  mark  the 
religious  or  political  partiiilities  of  the  writer*,  contained  more  matter  illustrative 
of  the  history  and  autic|uitie3  of  Ireland,  than  any  previous  publication. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  C.  O.  as  a  writer  are,  the  power  he  possesses 
of  making  his  readers  partake  in  the  deep  feeling  he  has  for  the  natural  beauties 
of  his  native  land,  and  the  humour  and  tact  with  which  he  describes  the  oddities 
und  amiabilities  of  the  Irish  character ;  and  while  depicting,  with  no  mean  effect, 
the  absurdities  of  poor  Paddy,  there  is  no  sourness  in  his  satire.  He  even  treads 
tender!^  upon  the  heels  of  Popish  Priests,  and  would,  if  possible,  by  his  playful 
hitSj  rather  improve  the  profession  than  hurt  the  individual. 

Beginning  late  in  life  to  write  for  publication — we  have  heard  that  till  lui 
fortieth  year  he  was  not  aware  that  he  could  handle  a  pen^^ccupicd,  too,  for 
seventeen  years  as  the  curate  of  a  country  parish,  he  had  not  the  time,  even  if 
he  had  the  desire,  to  be  an  author  ■  be,  therefore,  exhibits  both  the  faults  and 
excellencies  of  one  who  has  late  in  life  come  for  the  first  time  before  the  public* 
His  style  is  often  rough  and  ill-formed  ;  be  frequently  sins  against  taste  and 
judgment,  and  sometimes  so  far  forgets  his  schoolmaster  as  to  break  Priscian'§ 
head  ;— ^but,  qh  the  other  hand,  he  shows  the  advantages  possessed  by  one  who 
has  evidently  poured  in  much,  before  he  attempted  to  pour  out  any.  He  seems 
full  of  multifarious  information — he  is  fraught  with  practical  knowledgc^ — and, 
having  observed  almost  as  much  as  he  has  seen  and  read,  he  can  adorn  with 
legend,  anecdote,  and  veracious  story,  almost  any  place  or  thing  he  attempts  to 
describe  ;  and  we  verily  believe  he  would  give  a  very  pleasant  description  of  a 
tour  round  a  broomstick.  This  is  what  renders  his  Tours  so  interesting  ;  the 
reader,  as  he  follows  him  on  his  journey,  is  beguiled  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  country  through  which  he  passes. 

Perhaps  onr  friend  C.  O.  has  wasted  his  time  and  talents  on  this  gossiping 
kind  of  authorahip,  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  lie  has  powers  and  acquire- 
ments calculated  to  make  him  a  pleasing  and  instructive  tiiiitori^in.  A  good 
Comervaiive  Instory  of  Ireland  is  yet  a  desideratum,  and  no  one,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  coidd  supply  the  deficiency  better  than  the  elderly  gentlt^man  who  is 
so  gravely,  against  his  grain,  courteous  reader,  pourtrayed  in  the  etching  before 
you. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Otway'a  Sketches  in  the  North  and  South  has 
lately  been  issued^  and  he  has  in  preparation  a  voluaie,  chietly  devoted  to 
the  little  known  scenery  of  North  Conuaught  and  West  Munster. 

A.  P. 
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A  CHAPTER   IN  THE  HISTORY   OP  A  TYRONE   FAMILY, 

BEING  A  TENTH  EXTRACT  FROM  THE   LEGACY  OF  THE  LATE  FRANaS  FURCELL, 
P.P.   OP  DRUMCOOLAGH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

[In  the  followinop  narrative,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  "  ipsiiiima  verba**  of  the  vahied  friend  from  whom  I  received  it,  conscious 
that  any  aberration  from  her  mode  of  tellings  the  tale  of  her  own  life,  would  at 
once  impair  its  accuracy  and  its  effect.  Would,  that,  with  her  words,  I  could 
also  briii^  before  you  her  anim:ited  sresture,  her  expressive  countenance,  the 
solemn  and  thrilling  air  and  accent  with  which  she  related  the  dark  passages  in 
her  strange  story  ;  and,  above  all,  that  I  could  communicate  the  impressive 
consciousness  that  the  narrator  had  seen  with  her  own  eyes,  and  personally 
acted  in  the  scenes  which  she  described  ;  these  accompaniments,  taken  with  the 
additional  circumstance,  that  she  who  told  the  tale  was  one  far  too  deeply  and 
sadly  impressed  with  religious  principle,  to  misrepresent  or  fabricate  what  she 
repeated  as  fact,  gave  to  the  tale  a  depth  of  interest  which  the  events  recorded 
could  hardly,  themselves,  have  produced.  I  became  acquainted  with  the  lady 
from  whose  lips  I  heard  this  narrative,  nearly  twenty  years  since,  and  the  story 
struck  my  fancy  so  much,  that  I  committed  it  to  paper  while  it  was  still  fresh  in 
my  mind,  and  should  its  perusal  afford  you  entertainment  for  a  listless  half  hour, 
my  labour  shall  not  have  been  bestowed  in  vain.  I  find  that  I  have  taken  the 
story  down  as  she  told  it,  in  the  first  person,  and,  perhaps,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
She  began  as  follows.] 

My  maiden  name  was  Richardson,*  which  was  to  remove  the  happy  couple 
the  designation  of  a  family  of  some  dis-  from  Ashtown-house.  The  carriage 
tinction  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  I  stood  at  the  hall-door,  and  my  poor 
was  the  younger  of  two  daughters,  and  sister  kissed  me  again,  and  a^in,  telU 
we  were  the  only  children.  There  was  ing  me  that  I  should  see  her  soon, 
a  ditfercnce  in  our  ages  of  nearly  six  The  carriage  drove  away,  and  I  g^ed 
years,  so  that  I  did  not,  in  my  child-  afler  it  until  my  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
hood,  enjoy  that  close  companionithip  and,  returning  slowly  to  my  chamber,  I 
which  sisterhood,  in  other  circum-  wept  more  bitterly,  and  so,  to  speak 
stances,  necessarily  involves  ;  and  while  more  desolately,  than  ever  I  had  done 
I  was  still  a  child,  my  sister  was  mar-  before.  My  father  had  never  seemed  to 
ried.  The  person  upon  whom  she  be-  love,  or  to  take  an  interest  in  mc.  He 
stowed  her  hand,  was  a  Mr.  Carew,  a  had  desired  a  son,  and  I  think  he  never 
gentleman  of  j)roperty  and  considera-  thoroughly  forgave  me  my  unfortunate 
tion  in  the  north  of  Eni^land.  I  re-  sex.  My  having  come  into  the  world  at 
member  well  the  eventful  day  of  the  all  as  his  child,  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
wedding  ;  the  thronging  carriages,  the  fraudulent  intrusion,  and,  as  his  anti- 
noisy  menials,  the  loud  laughter,  the  pathy  to  me  had  its  origin  in  an  im- 
nierry  faces,  and  the  gay  dresses,  perfection  of  mine,  too  radical  for  re- 
Such  sights  were  then  new  to  me,  and  moval,  I  never  even  hoped  to  stand 
harmonized  ill  with  the  sorrowful  feel-  high  in  his  good  graces.  My  mother 
insrs  with  which  I  regarded  the  event  was,  I  dare  say,  as  fond  of  mc  as  she 
which  was  to  separate  me,  as  it  turned  was  of  any  one  ;  but  she  was  a  woman 
out,  for  ever,  from  a  sister  whose  ten-  of  a  masculine  and  a  worldly  cast  of 
derne^s  alone  hud  hitherto  more  than  mind.  She  had  no  tenderness  or  sym* 
supplied  all  that  I  wanted  in  my  mo-  pathy  for  the  weaknesses,  or  even  for  the 
tli(?r's  affection.     The  day  soon  arrived  affections  of  woman's  nature,  and  her 

*  I  have  carefully  altered  the  names  as  they  appear  in  the  original  MSS.,  for  the 
render  will  sec  that  some  of  the  circumstances  recorded  are  not  of  a  kind  to  reflect 
honour  upon  those  involved  in  thero  ;  and,  as  many  are  still  living,  in  every  wiiy 
hunoured  and  honourable,  who  stand  in  close  reintion  to  the  principal  actors  in  this 
drama,  the  reader  will  see  tho  necessity  of  the  course  which  we  have  adopted. 
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demeaiiot(r  towards  uic  was  peremp- 
tory, and  often  even  hvir^li.  U  h  not 
to  ()c  anpposeii,  thciu  Uuu  L  loyiid  in 
the  socieiy  of  my  psiretits  nincli  to  sup- 
ply ilie  loss  of  my  sUtcr*  About  a 
voar  alter  ht-r  mArriau'C,  we  received 
letters  trtini  Mr.  Cjitcw,  containing  ac- 
counts of  my  fttster's  healthy  whleh, 
ihuiiL^h  not  uclually  aljiroiin^,  were  eal^ 
cnbied  lo  mkike  ud  seriously  uneasy. 
The  symptoma  most  dwelt  upon,  were, 
loss  of  iippelite  and  couafh.  The  let* 
ters  coneluded  hy  intimating  that  he 
would  Hvuil  hini*eir  of  my  father  and 
mother's  repeated  invitation  to  spend 
some  time  at  Ash  town,  parlicularly  us 
Ihe  phy^iclun  xvho  hud  been  consulted 
a^  to  roy  sister^s  health  had  strongly 
advised  a  removal  to  her  native 
air.  There  were  adiled  repeated  assu- 
rances til  at  nothing  senoua  was  appre- 
houdeil,  m*  it  was  supposed  that  a  de- 
ran  jed  *'tate  of  the  liver  was  the  only 
source  of  the  symptcfm*  which  seemed 
to  intimite  consumption^  In  accord- 
ance with  thisannuuncement^  my  sifiter 
and  Mr*  Carew  arrived  in  Duhtin, 
where  one  of  my  father**  carriages 
awaited  them,  in  readiness  to'  start 
upon  whatever  day  or  hour  they  might 
choose  for  their  departure.  It  was  ar- 
run^'etl  that  Mr.  Carew  was  ^  soo'* 
as  the  dtjy  upon  which  they  were  to 
leave  Dulilin  was  definitely  fixed^  to 
write  to  my  father,  who  intended  that 
the  two  last  *t«ige3  should  be  performed 
by  hiiown  horse«,  upon  whose  upeedand 
«uf<_^ly  far  more  reliance  mi^ht  be  placed 
than  iipi^n  those  of  theordinury  post- 
liorsci,  which  were,  at  that  lime,  almost 
without  eitce|jlion,  of  the  very  worst 
ordiT*  The  journey,  otje  of  about 
nint^ty  mile*,  was  to  be  divided  j  the 
larf^er  portion  to  be  reserved  for  the 
second  day.  On  Sunday^  a  letter 
reached  us,  stating  that  the  parly  would 
leave  Dublin  on  Montluy,  iind,  in  due 
coursei  reach  Ashtown  upon  Tuesday 
evening,  Tuesday  came  :  ilie  evening 
clo-^ed  in»  and  yet  no  carriage  appear- 
ed ;  darkness  came  on,  and  silll  no 
sign  of  our  expected  visitors.  Hour 
alti^r  hour  passed  away,  and  it  was  now 
pa^^t  twelve  j  the  night  w^s  remarkably 
cnlm,  scarce  a  bfeath  stirring,  so  thot 
any  sound,  such  as  thai  produced  hy 
the  rapid  movement  of  a  vehicle,  would 
h>jve  been  audible  at  a  considerable 
distance.  For  some  such  sound  t  \naa 
feverishly  lisiening.  It  was,  however, 
my  f.tther*i  rule  to  close  the  house  aC 
ntghtfult,  and  the  window-shutters 
being  faiteued,  I  wu  uultble  to  r€Oon- 
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noitre  the  avenue  as  I  would  have 
wifthed.  It  was  nearly  one  oVlock, 
and  we  began  almoi^t  to  despair  of  see- 
ing them  upon  that  ntglit,  when  I 
thought  I  di^lyiguished  the  sound  of 
wheels,  but  so  remote  and  faint  as  to 
ranke  me  at  first  very  uncertain.  The 
noise  approached  ;  it  become  louder 
and  clearer  ;  it  stofjjicd  for  a  raoriierit* 
1  now  heard  the  shrill  screaking  of  the 
rusty  iron,  as  the  avenue  gate  revolved 
on  its  hinges  ;  again  came  the  sound 
of  wheels  in  rapid  motion, 

*•  It  is  they/'  Said  I,  starting  up, 
"  the  carriage  is  in  tlie  avenue/'  We 
all  fitood  for  a  few  moments,  breath- 
lessly listening.  On  thundered  the  ve- 
hichi  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind  ; 
crack  went  the  whip,  and  clatter  went 
the  wheels,  us  it  rattled  over  the  un- 
even pavement  of  the  court  j  a  gene- 
ral aud  furious  burking  from  all  the 
do^s  about  the  house,  hailed  its  urrivaU 
We  hurrried  to  the  hall  in  tinie  to  hear 
the  step:*  let  down  with  the  sharp 
clanging  noise  i)eculiar  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  hum  of  voices  exerted 
in  the  hustle  of  arrival.  The  hall-door 
was  now  thrown  open,  and  we  all  step- 
ped forth  to  greet  our  visitors.  The 
court  was  perfectly  erafity  ;  the  tnooii 
was  shining  broadly  and  brightly  upon  all 
around  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  bittthe 
tall  trees  with  their  long  spectral  sha- 
dow?, now  wet  with  the  dews  of  raid- 
night.  We  stood  gazing  from  right  to 
\e%  as  if  suddenly  awakened  from  a 
dream  ;  the  dogs  walked  suspiciously, 
growling  and  snuffing  about  the  court, 
and  by  totally  and  suddenly  ceasing^ 
their  former  loud  barklog,  as  alio  by 
carrying  their  tails  between  their  legs« 
expressing  the  predominance  of  fear. 
We  looked  one  upon  the  other  in  per- 
pleitity  and  dismay,  and  I  think  I  never 
beheld  more  pale  faces  assembled* 
By  my  father's  direction,  we  looked 
about  to  find  anything  which  might  in* 
dicatc  or  account  for  the  noise  which 
we  had  heard  -,  but  no  such  thing  was  to 
be  seen — -even  the  mire  which  lay  upon 
the  avenue  wa«  nndistorhed.  We  re- 
turned to  the  house,  more  panic  Mtruek 
than  I  can  describe.  On  the  next  day, 
we  learned  by  a  inesssenger,  who  had 
ridden  hard  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
night,  that  my  sister  was  dead.  On 
Sunday  evenitjg,  she  had  retired  to 
bed  rather  unwell,  and,  on  Monday, 
her  indispofition  declared  Itself  une- 
quivocally to  be  malignant  fever.  She 
became  hourly  worse,  and,  on  Tuesday 
oightf  a  Itttle  aRcr  midjiight,  she  ex- 
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pired.*  I  mention  this  circumstance, 
because  it  was  one  upon  w'.iich  a  thou- 
sand wild  and  fantastical  reports  were 
founded,  tiiough  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  truth  scarcely  required 
to  he  improved  upon ;  and  acrain,  be- 
cause it  produced  a  strong-  and  lastinp: 
eflect  u])ou  my  spirits,  and  indeed,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  upon  my  charac- 
ter. I  was,  for  several  years  after  this 
occurrence,  longf  after  the  violence  of 
my  grief  subsided,  so  wretchedly  low- 
spirited  and  nervous,  that  I  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  live,  and  durina^ 
this  time,  habits  of  indecision,  arisinf^' 
out  of  a  listless  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  others,  a  fear  of  encountering;  even 
the  slightest  opposition,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  shrink  from  what  are  commonly 
called  amusements,  grew  upon  me  so 
strongly,  that  I  have  scarcely  even  yet, 
altogether  overcome  them.  We  saw 
nothing  more  of  Mr.  Carew.  He  re- 
turned to  England  as  soon  as  the  me- 
lancholy rites  attendant  upon  the  event 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  were  per- 
formed ;  and  not  being  altogether  in- 
consolable, he  married  again  within 
two  years ;  after  which,  owing  to  the 
remoteness  of  our  relative  situations, 
and  other  circumstances,  we  gradually 
lost  sight  of  him.  I  was  now  an  only 
child  ;  and,  as  my  elder  sister  had  died 
without  issue,  it  was  evident  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  my  fa- 
ther's property,  which  was  altogether 
in  his  power,  would  go  to  me,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  before    I   was 


fourteen,  Ashtown-house  was  besieged 
by  a  host  of  suitors ;  however,  whe- 
ther it  was  that  I  was  too  youuir,  or 
that  none  of  the  aspirants  to  my  hand 
stood  sufficiently  high  in  rank  or  wealth, 
I  was  suffered  by  both  parents  to  do 
exactly  as  I  pleased  ;  and  well  was  it 
for  me,  as  I  afterwards  found  that  for- 
tune, or,  rather  Providence,  had  so 
ordained  it,  that  I  had  not  suffered  my 
affections  to  become  in  any  degree  en- 
gaged, for  my  mother  would  never 
have  suffered  any  sUlt/  fancy  of  mine, 
as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  styling  an 
attachment,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
ambitious  views  ;  views  which  she  was 
determined  to  carry  into  effect,  in  de- 
fiance of  every  obstacle,  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  which,  she  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  sacrifice  anything  so 
unreasonable  and  contemptible  us  a 
girlish  passion. 

When  I  reached  the  ago  of  sixteen, 
my  mother's  plans  began  to  develope 
themselves,  and,  at  her  suggestion,  we 
moved  to  Dublin  to  sojourn  for  the 
winter,  in  order  that  no  time  might  be 
lost  in  disposing  of  me  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. I  had  been  too  long  accus- 
tomed to  consider  myself  as  of  no  im- 
portance whatever,  to  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  was  in  reality  the  cause  of 
all  the  bustle  and  preparation  which  sur- 
rounded me,  and  being  thus  relieved 
from  the  pain  which  a  consciousness  of 
my  real  situation  would  have  inflicted, 
I  journeyed  towards  the  capital  witk  a 
feeling  of  total  indifference. 


^  The  residuary  legatee  of  the  late  Frances  Purcell,  who  has  the  honour  of  select- 
ing such  of  his  lamented  old  friend's  manuscripts  as  may  appear  fit  for  publication,  ia 
order  that  the  lore  which  they  contain  may  reach  the  world  before  scepticism  and 
-utility  have  robbed  our  species  of  the  precious  gift  of  credulity,  and  scornfully  kicked 
before  them,  or  trampled  into  annihilation,  those  harmless  fragments  of  picturesque 
superstition,  which  it  is  our  object  to  preserve,  has  been  subjected  to  the  charge  of 
dealing  too  largely  in  the  marvellous  ;  and  it  has  been  half  insinuated  that  such  is 
his  love  for  diablerict  that  he  is  content  to  wander  a  mile  out  of  his  way,  in  order  to 
meet  a  fiend  or  a  goblin,  and  thus  to  sacrifice  all  regard  for  truth  and  accuracy  to 
the  idle  hope  of  affrighting  the  imagination,  and  thus  pandering  to  the  bad  taste  of 
bis  reader.  Ho  begs  leave,  then,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  asserting  his  perfect  in- 
nocence of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  to  assure  his  reader  that  he  never 
pandered  to  his  bad  taste,  nor  went  one  inch  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  witch, 
fairy,  devil,  ghost,  or  any  other  of  the  grim  fraternity  of  the  redoubted  Raw-head  and 
bluody-bones.  His  province,  touching  these  tales,  has  been  attended  with  no  diffi- 
culty and  little  responsibility ;  indeed,  he  is  accountable  for  nothing  more  than  an 
alteration  in  the  names  of  ])ersons  mentioned  therein,  when  such  a  step  seemed  ne- 
cessary, and  for  an  occasional  note,  whenever  he  conceived  it  possible,  innocently,  to 
edge  in  n  word.  These  talcs  have  been  written  downy  as  the  heading  of  each  an- 
nounces, by  the  Rev.  Francis  Purcoll,  P.P.  of  Drumcoolngh;  and  in  all  the  instances, 
which  arc  many,  in  which  the  present  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  manuscript  of  his  departed  friend  with  the  actual  traditions  which  are  current 
amongst  the  families  whose  fortunes  they  pretend  to  illustrate,  he  has  uniformly  found 
that  whatever  of  supernatural  occurred  in  the  story,  so  far  from  having  been  exagge- 
rated by  him,  had  been  rather  softened  down,  and,  wherever  it  could  bo  attempted* 
accounted  for. 
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My  father*3  wealth  and  connection 
Imtl  established  liimiii  the  best  society^ 
and,  caiisrcniently,  upon  our  arrival  iit 
ihc  metropolis,  we  eomrninded  what- 
ever eujoyment  or  ivdvuutag^es  its 
gaities  atforded.  The  tuinidt  uiid  no- 
Yt'Uy  of  I  lie  scenes  in  which  [  was  in- 
volved did  not  full  considerably  to 
amnse  me,  nnd  my  mind  ^ruduaMy  re- 
covered its  tone,  which  was  nulurully 
clieeriuL  ft  was  almost  immediately 
known  and  re  ported  thiit  I  was  im 
hehefs,  luitl  of  course  my  atlruclions 
were  pretty  generally  acknowledged. 
Among  the  muny  ^^entleincn  ^viiom  it 
waB  my  fortone  to  please,  one,  ere 
lojig»estahIiiihed  himself  in  my  mother's 
good  graces,  lo  iheexchision  of  all  le-<!S 
important  agplrants.  However,  1  l>ad 
not  understood,  or  even  remdrked  hi^ 
attentions,  nor,  ift  the  slijjhtest  degree, 
suspected  hiis  or  ray  tnothur's  plans 
respecting  ine,  when  I  wns  made  aware 
of  them  ml  her  abruptly  by  my  motlier 
herself.  We  had  attended  a  splendid 
ball*  given  by  Lord  M — — »  at  his  re- 
Btdenee  in  StephenVgrcen,  and  I  waa, 
with  the  asfsistance  of  my  wtiiting'-maid, 
ero[doyed  in  rapidly  divesting  myself 
of  the  rich  ornaments  which,  in  pro- 
fuseness  and  value,  could  scarcely  have 
found  their  equals  in  any  private  family 
in  Ireland.  1  hud  throvm  myself  into 
a  lounging  chair  beside  the  fire,  listless 
and  exhausted,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
eveniui?,  when  I  wlis  aroused  from  the 
reverie  into  which  1  had  fallen,  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps  approaching  my 
chamber,  and  my  mother  entered. 

"  Fanny,  my  dear/*  said  she,  in  her 
softest  tone,  ***  I  wi^h  to  say  a  word  or 
two  with  you  before  I  go  to  rest.  You 
ore  not  fatigued,  love,  I  hope  T 

"  No,  no,  madam,  1  thank  you,** 
said  I,  rising  at  the  same  time  from  my 
seat  with  the  formal  respect  so  little 
practised  now, 

**  Sit  ilown,  my  dear,*"  said  she,  plac- 
ing'  herself  upon  a  chair  be*ide  nlC  ; 
•*  1  must  chat  with  you  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  Saunders,  (to  the  muid) 
you  may  leave  the  room  ;  do  not  close 
ilie  room  door,  but  shut  that  of  the 
bbhy." 

This  precaution  agninst  curious  cars 
having  been  taken  as  directed,  my  mo- 
ther proceeded. 

^  You  have  observcfl,  I  shotild  sup- 
pose, my  dearest  Funny  ;  indeed,  you 
mud  have  observed,  Lord  Glenralleu's 
marked  attentions  to  you  T 

**  I  assure  yon»  madam,"  I  began. 

"  Well,  well,  that  is  all  rij^ht,"  inter- 
nipled  my  mother;  **of  course  you 


must  be  moilcst  ii()on  the  m»ttcr;  hut 
listen  to  me  for  a  few  moiiienti*,  my 
love,  tind  1  will  prove  to  your  saiisfae- 
liuii  thiit  your  tnutlesly  i*  (juite  unne- 
cessary in  this  case.  You  have  ilone 
bettf  r  thnn  we  could  Imvc  linprtj,  at 
least,  so  very  soon.  Lord  Gleufdlen 
is  in  love  with  yi>u.  I  give  yon  joy  o 
your  conquest,"  and  sayiu;^  lids,  my 
mother  kissed  my  lb ro head. 

''  In  love  with  t\\\tr  1  exclaimed,  in 
unfeiif netl  astonish  ment. 

"  Yes,  in  love  with  yon,'*  repeated 
my  mothi'r;  *' devotedly,  dislract- 
e<lly  in  love  with  yon.  Why,  my  dear, 
what  is  there  wonderful  in  it  ;  look  in 
the  glais,  and  look  at  these."  she  con- 
tinued, pointiiii^  with  a  smile  to  the 
jewels  which  1  had  just  removed  from 
my  person,  and  which  now  hiy  a  glit- 
terin;^  iieap  U|ion  the  table. 

**  May  there  not,"  said  I,  hesitating 
between  confusion  mul  real  al.irm  j  **ji 
it  not  possible  that  some  mistake  may 
be  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  V" 

**  Mistake!  dearest  i  none,*'  said  my 
mother,  "  None  ;  none  in  the  world  ; 
judg-e  for  yourself;  read  this,  my  love," 
and  she  placed  in  my  hand  a  letter, 
addressed  to  her?elf,  the  seal  of  whieh 
was  broken,  1  read  it  through  with 
no  small  surprise.  Alter  some  very 
fine  compUmentary  flr3urii*hes  upon  my 
beauty  and  perfection?,  a?,  also,  upon 
the  antiquity  and  high  rc|nitation  of 
our  family,  it  went  on  to  make  a  fstr* 
mal  fjropos.d  of  marriage,  to  be  com- 
municated or  not  to  me  at  present,  as 
my  mother  shoidd  deem  expedient ; 
and  thn  letter  wound  up  by  a  request 
thjt  the  writer  might  be  permitted, 
upon  our  retnm  to  Asht own-house, 
which  was  soon  to  take  place,  as  the 
spring' was  now  talefahly  advanced,  to 
visit  us  tor  a  few  days,  in  case  his  suit 
was  approved, 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  my  mo- 
ther, impatiently  ;  "do  you  know  who 
Loid  Glenfullen  is?" 

"  I  do,  raiidam/'  said  I  rather  timidly, 
for  I  dreaded  an  altercation  with  my 
mother. 

**  Well,  dear,  and  what  frightens 
yon  V"  continued  she ;  "  are  you  afrtiid 
of  a  tiile  ?  What  has  he  done  to  alarm 
yon  ?  he  is  neither  old  nor  ns'ly." 

I  was  silent,  thoug-h  I  uii^^ht  have 
said,  *'he  ii  neither  youn^  nor  band- 
somr,** 

**  My  dear  Fannj',"  continued  my 
motlker,  "  in  sober  seriousness  you  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  engaging  the 
alleetions  of  a  nobleman  such  as  Lord 
GU'ufallcn,  youn^  and  wealthy,  with 
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first-rate,  yes,  acknowledcrfid  first-rate 
abiiiiios,  and  of  ii  family  whose  influ- 
ence is  not  exccdcd  by  that  of  any  in 
Ireland — of  course  yon  see  the  offer 
in  the  same  lijifht  that  I  do — indeed  I 
think  yon  must,*' 

This  was  uttered  in  no  very  dubious 
tone.  I  was  so  much  attonif^hed  by  the 
snddiMiness  of  the  whole  communica- 
tion that  I  literally  did  not  know  what 
to  say. 

"  You  are  not  in  love  T  said  my 
mother,  turning  sharply,  and  fixing  her 
dark  eyes  upon  me,  with  severe  scru- 
tiny. 

"  No,  madam,"  said  I,  promptly ; 
horrified,  as  what  young  lady  would 
not  have  been,  at  such  a  query. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  my 
mother,  drily.  "  Once,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  consulted 
me  how  he  should  deal  with  a 
daughter  who  had  made  what  they 
call  a  love  match,  beggared  herself, 
and  disgraced  her  family  ;  and  I  said, 
without  hesitation,  take  no  care  for 
her,  but  ca<t  her  oif  ;  such  punishment 
I  awarded  for  an  offence  committed 
against  the  reputation  of  a  family  not 
my  own  ;  and  what  I  advised  respect- 
ing the  child  of  another,  with  full  as 
small  compunction  I  would  do  with 
mine.  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  unreasonable  or  intolerable  than 
that  the  fortune  and  the  character  of  a 
family  should  be  marred  by  the  idle 
caprices  of  a  girl," 

She  spoke  this  with  great  severity, 
and  ))aused  as  if  she  expected  some 
observation  from  me.  I,  however,  said 
nothinir. 

"  But  I  need  not  explain  to  you,  my 
dear  Fanny,"  she  continued,  "  my  views 
up(»n  this  subject ;  you  have  always 
known  them  well,  and  I  have  never 
yet  had  reason  to  bt  lieve  you  likely, 
voluntarily,  to  offend  me,  or  to  abuse 
or  neglect  any  of  those  advantages 
which  reason  and  duty  tell  you  should 
be  improved — come  hither,  my  dear, 
kiss  me,  and  do  not  look  so  frightened. 
Well,  now,  about  this  letter,  you  need 
not  answer  it  yet  ;  of  course  you  must 
be  allowed  time  to  make  up  your  mind; 
in  Hie  mean  time  1  will  write  to  his 
lordship  to  yive  him  n)y  permission  to 
vi>it  us  at  Ashtown — good  night,  my 

loVf'." 

An(l  thus  ended  one  of  the  most 
disairrceable,  imt  to  say  astoundinur, 
conveisalitms  I  had  ever  had;  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  describe  exactly  what 
were  my  feelings  towards  Lord  Glen- 
falleu  i  whatever  might  haye  been  my 


mothers  suspicions,  my  heart  was  per- 
fectly  diseniraged ;    and  hitherto,  al- 
thou;;h  I  had  not  been  made  in  the 
slightest  degree    acquainted  with    his 
real  views,  I  had  liked  him  very  much, 
as  an  agreeable,  well  informed  man, 
whom  I  was  always  glad  to  meet  ia 
society  ;  he  had  served  in  the  navy  in 
early  life,  and   the  polish    which    his 
manners  received  in  his  after  intercourse 
with  courts  and  cities  had  not  served 
to  obliterate  that  frankness  of  manner 
which    belongs    proverbially    to    the 
sailor.     Whether  this  apparent  can- 
dour went  deeper  than  the  outward 
bearing  I  was  vet  to  learn  ;  however 
there  was  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  I 
had  seen  of  Lord  Glenfallen,  he  was, 
though  perhaps  not  so  young  as  might 
have  been  desired  in  a  lover,  a  singu- 
larly pleasing  man,  and  whatever  feel- 
ing unfavourable  to  him  had  found  its 
way  into  my  mind,   arose  altogether 
from  the  dread,  not  an  unreasonable 
one,  that  constraint  might  be  practised 
upon    my    inclinations.      I   reflected, 
however,  that  Lord  Glenfallen  was  a 
wealthy  man,  and  one  highly  thought 
of;  and  although  I  could  never  expect 
to  love  him  in  the  romantic  sense  of 
the  term,  yet  I  had  no  doubt  but  that, 
all  things  considered,  I  might  be  more 
happy  with  him  than  I  could  hope  to 
be  at  home.     When  next  I  met  him 
it  was  with  no  small  embarrassment, 
his  tact  and  good  breeding,  however, 
soon  reassured  me,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented   my    awkwardness    being    re- 
marked upon  ;  and  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  leaving  Dublin  for  the  country 
with  the  full  conviction  that  nobody, 
not  even  those  most  intimate  with  me» 
even  suspected  the  fact  of  Lord  ^Icn- 
fallen's  having  made  me  a  formal  pro- 
posal.    Tiiis  was  to  me  a  very  serious 
subject  of  self  gratulation,  for,  besides 
my  instinctive  dread  of  becoming  the 
topic  of  the  speculations  of  gossip,   I 
felt  that  if  the  situation  which  I  occu- 
pied in   relation  to   him  were   made 
publicly  known,  I  should  stand  com- 
mitted   in    a    manner    which    would 
scarcely  leave  me  the  power  of  retrac- 
tion.     The    period    at    which    Lord 
Glenfallen  had  arranged  to  visit  Ash- 
town house  was  now  fast  approaching, 
and  it   became  my  mother's  wish  to 
form  me  thoroughly  to  her  will,  and  to 
obtain   my  consent  to  the   proposed 
marriage  before  his  arrival,  so  that  all 
things  might  proceed  smoothly  without 
apparent  opposition  or  objection  upon 
my  part ;  whatever  objections,  there- 
fore, I  had  entert«uaed  were  to  be  mA* 
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lined;  whatever  disposition  to  resistance 
I  h^d  exhibited  or  had  been  supposed 
to  teel,  were  to  be  complt?tely  eradi- 
cated before  lie  made  his  appe^irance, 
and  my  mother  addressed   herself  to 
the  task  with  a  decision   and  energy 
against  which  even  tlic  barrier s»  which 
herimdi<:rn^iionhad  created,  could  hard- 
ly have  stood»  IT  she  liad,  however,  ex- 
pected any  determined  oppo$iliou  from 
me,  she  was  a^reealjly  disiippointed  ; 
my  heart  was  perfectly  free,  and  all  my 
reeling'i  of  liking  and  preference  were 
in   favour  of   Lord   GlinfiiUen,   and   I 
well  knew  that  in  cd*e   1  refused  to 
disjiose  of  myself  ii5  I  wjs  dusiredi  my 
mother  had  alike  the  power  and  the 
will  to  render  my  existence  aa  utterly 
miserable  as  nny,  even  the  most  ill- 
assurted  marriage  could  pijssibly  have 
done.     You  will  remember,  my  good 
friend,  thai  I  was  very  youn^  and  very 
compietely  under  the  contronl  of  my 
parents,    both    of    whom,  my    mother 
particularly,    were  unscrupulously   de* 
termined  in   mattera  of  this  kind^  and 
wiliiug,  when  voluntary  obedience  on 
the  part  of  those  within  their  power 
was  withheld,  to  compel  a  forced  act^ui- 
escence  by  an  unsparing  use  of  all  tlie 
engines  of  the  most  stern  and  rigorous 
domestic  discipline.      AH  these  com- 
bined, not  unnatiirdlly,  induced  me  to 
resolve   upon  yielding    at   once,    and 
without    useless   opposition,    to   whitt 
appeired  almost  to  be  my  fate.     The 
appointrd  timt^  was  come,  and  my  now 
accepted   suitor   arrived ;    he   was   in 
high  spirits^  and,  if  pos<>ible^  more  en- 
terlaitting  than  ever.     I  was  not,  how- 
ever, tiuite  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  his 
sprightliness  j  but  whatever   1  wanted 
in   gaiety  was  amply  made  up  in  the 
triuiupluiut  and  gracious  good  humour 
of  fuy  mother,   whose  smiles  of  bene- 
Toleiice  and  exultation  were  showered 
around   as  bountifully  as  the  summer 
iunshiue.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  un- 
necessary prolixity.  Let  it  juftice  to  say, 
that  1  was  married  to   Lord  Glenfalien 
with  all  the  attendant  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  wealth,  ratik,  and  grandeur. 
According  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  now 
humanely  reformed,  the  ceremony  was 
made    until   long  past    midni;;ht,   the 
season  of  wild,  uproariou;*,  and  promis- 
cuous feasting  and  revelry.     Of  all  this 
1  have  a  painfully  vivid   recollection, 
and  particularly  of  the  little  annoyances 
indicted    upon    me    by   the   dull    and 
course  jokes  of  the  wits  and  wa^s  who 
abound  in  all  such  places,  and  upon  ait 
Btich  occasions.    I  was  not  sorry,  when, 
ider  u  few  daysi  Lord  Gknfalleii*! 


carriage  appeared  at  the  door  to  con- 
vey us  both  from   Ashtown  ;  for  any 
change  would  have  been  a  relief  from 
the    irksomeness    of    ceremonial    and 
formality  which  the  vislis  received  in 
honour   of  my   newly   acquired    titles 
hourly  entailed  upon  me.     It  was  ar- 
ranged   that  we  were   to  proceed   to 
Cahergillagh,  one    of   the    Glenfallen 
estates,  lying,  however,  in  a  southern 
county^    so    that    a    tedious    journey 
(then    owing   to    the   itnpractieability 
of  the    road^,)    of   three    days   inter- 
vened,  1  set  forth  with  my  noble  cora- 
panioti,    followed    by   the    regrets    of 
some,    and    by   the    envy    of    many, 
though   God   knows   I   little  deserved 
the   latter;    the  three  days  of   travel 
were  now  almost  &|icnt.  when   paas]n|^^ 
the  brow  of  a  wild    heathy  hill,   thf* 
domdiu  of   Cahergillagh  opened   sud- 
denly   upon    our  view.     It   formed   a 
striking  and  a  beautiful  scene.     A  lake 
of  conaiderable^extent  stretching  away 
towards  the  west,  and  rejecting  from 
its  broad,  smooth  waters,  the  Hch  glow 
of  the  setting  sun,  was  overhung  by 
steep  hllK  covered  by  a  rich  mantle  of 
velvet  srtard,  broken  here  and  there  by 
the  grey  front  of  some   old  rock,  and 
exhibiting  on  their  shelving  sides,  their 
slopes  and  hollows,   every   variety  of 
light   and   shade ;    a    thick    wood    of 
dwarf    oak,   birch,   and    haiel    skirted 
these  hills,   and  clutbed  the  shores  of 
the  lakf-,  running  out  in  rich  luxuriance 
upon  every  promontory,  and  spreading 
upward  considerably  upon  the  side  of 
the  hilb. 

"  There  lies  the  enchanted  castle," 
said  Lord  Glenfallen,  pointing  towards 
a  considerable  level  space  itftervening 
between  two  of  the  picturesque  hills, 
which  rose  dimly  around  the  liike* 
This  little  plain  was  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  same  low,  wild  w.jod  which 
covered  the  other  parts  of  the  do- 
main :  but  louards  the  centre  a  mass 
of  taller  and  statelier  forest  trees  stood 
darkly  grouped  togcilier,  and  among 
them  stood  an  ancient  square  lower, 
with  many  buildiugs  of  an  humbler 
character,  forming  together  the  nuinor- 
house,  or,  us  it  was  more  nsuully  called, 
the  court  of  Cahergillagh.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  level  upon  which  the 
mansion  stood,  the  winding  road  gave 
us  many  glimpses  of  the  time-worn 
Cttstic  and  its  surrounding  buildings  ; 
and  seen  as  it  was  through  the  h»iig 
vistas  of  the  fine  old  trees,  and  with  the 
rich  glow  of  evening  upon  it,  I  have 
seldom  beheld  an  object  more  pic- 
lurcsquety  stfikin^t      I  wai  glad  to 
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perceive,  too,  that  here  and  there  the 
blue  curlinii^  smoke  ascended  from 
slacks  dl'  chimneys  now  hidden  by  the 
rich,  dark  ivy,  wliich,  in  a  groat  mea- 
sure, covered  the  buildinji^ ;  other  indi- 
cations of  comfort  made  themselves 
manifest  as  we  approached;  and  indeed, 
thoiijih  the  place  was  evidently  one  of 
considerable  antiquity,  it  had  nothing 
whatever  of  the  gloom  of  decay  about  it. 

"  Yon  must  not,  my  love,"  said  Lord 
Glenfallen,  **  imagine  this  place  worse 
than  it  is.  I  have  no  taste  for  anti- 
quity, at  least  I  should  not  choose  a 
house  to  reside  in  because  it  is  old. 
Indeed  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  was 
even  so  romantic  as  to  overcome  my 
aversion  to  rats  and  rheumatism,  those 
faithful  attendants  upon  your  noble 
relics  of  feudalism  ;  and  I  much  pre- 
fer a  snug,  modern,  unmystcrious  bed- 
room, with  well-aired  sheets,  to  the 
waving  tapestry,  mildewed  cushions, 
and  all  the  other  interesting  appliances 
of  romance ;  however,  though  I  can- 
not promise  you  all  the  discomfort  ge- 
nerally pertaining  to  an  old  castle,  vou 
will  find  legends  and  ghostly  lore 
enough  to  claim  your  respect ;  and  if 
old  Martha  be  still  to  the  fore,  as  I 
trust  she  is,  you  will  soon  have  a  super- 
natural and  appropriate  anecdote  for 
every  closet  and  corner  of  the  mansion; 
but  here  we  are — so,  without  more  ado, 
welcome  to  Cahergillagh." 

We  now  entered  the  hall  of  the 
castle,  and  while  the  domestics  were 
employed  in  conveying  our  trunks  and 
other  luggage  which  he  we  had  brought 
with  us  for  immediate  use  to  the  apart- 
ments which  Lord  Glenfallen  had 
selected  for  himself  and  rao,  I  went 
with  him  into  a  spacious  sitting  room, 
wainscoted  with  finely  polished  black 
oak,  and  hung  round  with  the  portraits 
of  various  of  the  worthies  of  the  Glen- 
fallen family.  This  room  looked  out 
upon  an  extensive  level  covered  with 
the  softest  green  sward,  and  irregularly 
bounded  by  the  wild  wood  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  through  the  leafy 
arcade  formed  by  whose  boughs  and 
trunks  the  level  beams  of  the  setting 
sun  were  pouring  ;  in  the  distance,  a 
group  of  dairy  maids  were  plying  their 
la«k,  which  they  accompanied  throueh- 
out  with  snatches  of  Irish  songs  which, 
mellowed  by  the  distance,  floated  not 
unplcasingly  to  the  ear;  and  beside 
them  sat  or  lay,  with  all  the  grave 
importance  of  conscious  protection, 
six  or  seven  large  dogs  of  various 
kinds  ;  farther  in  the  distance,  and 
through  the  cloistt^rs  of  the  arching 


wood,  two  or  three  ragged  urchins 
were  employed  in  driving  such  stray 
kine  as  had  wandered  farther  than  the 
rest  to  join  their  fellows.  As  I  looked 
upon  this  scene  which  I  have  described, 
a  feeling  of  tranquillity  and  happiness 
came  upon  nie,  which  I  have  never 
experienced  in  so  strong  a  degree;  and 
so  strange  to  me  was  the  sensation  that 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Lord  Glen- 
fallen mistook  the  cause  of  my  emo- 
tion, and  taking  me  kindly  and  ten- 
derly by  the  hand  he  said,  **  Do  not 
suppose,  my  love,  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  settle  here,  whenever  you  de- 
sire to  leave  this,  you  have  only  to 
let  me  know  your  wish  and  it  shall  be 
complied  with,  so  I  must  entreat  of 
you  not  to  suffer  any  circumstances 
which  I  can  controul  to  give  you  one 
moment's  uneasiness ;  but  here  is  old 
Martha,  you  must  be  introduced  to 
her,  one  of  the  heir-looms  of  our 
family." 

A  hale,  good-humoured,  erect,  old 
woman  was  Martha,  and  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  grim,  decrepid  bag, 
which  my  fancy  had  conjured  up,  as 
the  depository  of  all  the  honible  talcs 
in  which  I  doubted  not  this  old  place 
was  most  fruitful.  She  welcomed  me 
and  her  master  with  a  profusion  of 
gratulations,  alternately  kissing  our 
hands  and  apologising  for  the  liberty, 
until  at  lengtn  Lord  Glenfallen  put  an 
end  to  this  somewhat  fatiguing  cere- 
monial, by  requesting  her  to  conduct 
mc  to  my  chamber  if  it  were  prepared 
for  my  reception.  I  followed  Martha 
up  an  old-fashioned,  oak  stair-case  into 
a  long,  dim  passage  at  the  end  of  which 
lay  the  door  which  communicated  with 
the  apartments  which  had  been  selected 
for  our  use ;  here  the  old  woman 
stopped,  and  respectfully  requested  me 
to  proceed.  I  accordingly  opened  the 
door  and  was  about  to  enter,  when 
something  like  a  mass  of  black  tapestiy 
as  it  appeared  disturbed  by  my  sudden 
approach,  fell  from  above  the  door,  so 
as  completely  to  screen  the  aperture ; 
the  startling  uncxpcctedaess  ot  the  oc» 
currence,  and  the  rustling  noise  which 
the  drapery  made  in  its  descent, 
caused  me  involuntarily  to  step  two  or 
three  paces  backwards,  I  turned, 
smiling  and  half  ashamed  to  the  old 
servant,  and  said,  '*  You  see  what  a 
coward  I  am.**  The  woman  looked 
puzzled,  and  without  saying  any  more, 
1  was  about  to  draw  aside  the  curtain 
and  enter  the  room,  when  upon  turning 
to  do  so,  I  was  surprised  to  find  thii 
nothing  whatever  interposed  to  obstruct 
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ilic  passage.  I  ^cnt  into  the  room, 
followed  by  tlie  servant  woirnin,  aud 
WiiM  amnzed  to  fisid  that  it,  like  tite 
out}  below,  w«is  wuiuscuied,  iind  tbut 
iiolliiii;^  like  drapery  was  lo  bt:  fouuil 
near  tlic  door. 

*'  Wbcre  i»  it/  said  I;  **  what  lia» 
become  of  it  Y' 

"  Wbat  does  your  ladyship  wbU  to 
know?"  satd  the  old  wouiati. 

"  Where  is  tlie  bluck  curLiin  that 
fell  across  the  door,  when  I  atiempted 
first  to  come  to  my  chamber,"  aji- 
flvvered  I. 

**  The  cross  of  Christ  tiboul  us/' said 
the  nbl  womuB,  tnjiilng'  suddenly  pale. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  my  good 
friend,'"  said  I ;  "you  seem  frightened." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  your  ludy3hi[s'*  said 
the  old  woman,  eudeavouring^  to  con- 
ceal her  agitation ;  but  in  vain,  for 
loltf*nng  towards  a  chair,  she  sunk  into 
it,  looking  so  deadly  pale  and  tmrror- 
Blruck  that  I  thought  every  motiieot 
she  would  faint, 

**  Mercifyl  God,  keep  ns  from  harm 
and  danger,"  muttered  she  nt  lenglb. 

**  What  can  buve  terrified  you  so," 
said  I,  beg'tumng  to  fear  that  she  had 
secH  something:  more  than  had  met  my 
eye,  "  you  appear  111,  my  poor  woman.'* 

**  NotliJiig-,  nothing-,  my  lady,"  said 
ahe,  rising  ;  "I  beg  your  ladyship's 
pardon  for  making  so  bold  ;  may  the 
great  God  defend  us  fiom  misfortune.'^ 

**  Martha,"  said  I,  "someibing  has 
frighleucd  you  very  much,  and  1  insist 
on  knowing  what  it  is ;  your  keeping 
me  in  the  dark  upon  the  subject  will 
make  me  much  more  uneasy  than  any 
thing  you  could  tell  me ;  1  desire  you, 
therefore,  to  let  me  know  what  agitates 
you  ;  1  command  you  to  tell  me.* 

**  Your  ladyship  said  you  saw  a  black 
curtain  falling  across  the  door  when 
you  were  coming  into  the  room,'*  said 
the  old  woman, 

•»  I  did,"  said  I ;  **  but  though  the 
whole  thing  appears  somewhat  strange 
I  cannot  sec  any  thing  in  the  matter 
to  agitate  you  so  excessively. 

"Its  for  no  good  you  saw  that,  my 
lady/*  said  the  Crone  ;  "  something 
terrible  h  coming  ;  its  a  sigii|  my  lady 
— a  sign  that  never  fails." 

**  Explain,  exjdain  what  you  mean, 
my  gf>od  woman,"*  said  I,  in  spite  of 
myself,  catching  more  than  I  could 
account  for,  of  her  superstitious  terror, 

"  Whenever  something — something 
bad  is  going  to  happen  to  the  GlenfaU 
len  family,  some  one  that  belongs  to 
them  sees  a  black  handkerchief  or  cur- 
tain just  waved  or  falling  before  their 


faces  ;  I  saw  it  myself,**  continued  she» 
luwriiui:  her  voice,  when  I  was  onl^'  a 
little  girl,  and  111  never  forget  it ;  I 
often  heard  of  it  belore^  though  I 
never  saw  it  idt  then,  nor  since,  pniisrd 
be  God  J  but  1  was  going  iato  Lady 
Jane's  room  to  waken  her  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  sure  enough  when  1  got  first 
to  the  bed  and  begun  to  draw  the  cur- 
tain, something  dark  was  waved  acioss 
the  division,  but  only  for  a  moment ; 
and  wlien  1  saw  rightly  inlo  the  bed, 
there  wiis  she  lying  cold  and  dead, 
God  be  mercihii  lo  me ;  so  my  lady 
there  is  small  bltime  to  me  to  be 
daunted  when  any  one  of  the  family 
sees  it ,  for  its  many's  the  story  I 
heard  of  it,  though  1  saw  it  but  once." 

I  wa»  not  of  a  superstitious  turn  of 
mind  ;  yet  i  could  not  resist  a  feeling 
of  awe  very  nearly  allied  to  the  fear 
which  my  companion  had  so  unreserv- 
edly e^ipressed  ;  and  when  you  conf'i- 
der  my  situation,  the  loneliness,  anti- 
quity, and  gloom  of  the  pkce,you  will 
allow  that  the  weakness  was  not  with- 
out excuse.  In  spite  of  old  Martha*s 
boding  predictions,  however,  time 
flowed  on  in  an  unrufHed  course  :  one 
little  incident,  however,  though  trifiing 
in  itself,  I  must  relate  as  it  serves  lo 
make  what  follows  more  intelligible. 
Upon  the  day  after  my  arrival,  Lord 
Glenfallen  of  course  desired  to  make 
me  acquainted  with  the  house  and  do- 
main ;  and  accordingly  we  set  forth 
upon  our  ramble;  when  returning,  he 
became  for  some  time  silent  and  moo- 
dy, a  state  so  unusual  with  him  as  con- 
siderably to  excite  my  surprise,  1  en- 
deavoured by  ob<icrvalions  and  ques- 
tions to  arouse  him — but  in  vain  ;  at 
length  as  we  approached  the  house,  he 
said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "'twere 
m ad  n ess — madness —  m adnes?,**  rep eat^ 
ing  the  word  bitterly  —  **  sure  and 
speedy  ruin.*'  There  was  here  a  long 
pau«c ;  and  at  length  turning  sharply 
towards  me  in  a  tone  very  unlike  tnut 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  addressed  me, 
he  said,-'*'  do  you  think  it  j)ossiblc  that 
a  woman  can  keep  a  secret?" 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  I,  "  that  women 
are  very  much  belied  upon  the  score  of 
talkativeness,  arui  that  I  may  answer 
your  question  with  the  same  tfirectneBj 
with  which  you  put  it ;  1  reply  that  I 
do  think  a  woman  can  keep  a  secret/* 

**  But  1  do  not,"  said  he,  drily. 

W^e  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  time  j 
I  was  much  astonished  at  his  unwonted 
abruptness ;  I  had  almost  said  rude- 
ness. After  a  considerable  pnuse  tvc 
ieemed  to  lecoUect  htavftcVf,  &ad  wVtU 
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an  effort  resuming  his  sprightly  man- 
ner, he  said,  "  well,  well,  the  next 
thing  to  keeping  a  stcret  well  is,  not  to 
desire  to  possess  one — talkativeness  and 
curiosity  generally  go  together ;  now 
I  shall  make  test  of  you  in  the  first 
place,  respectinir  the  litter  of  these 
qualities.  I  shall  be  your  Bluebeard — 
tush,  why  do  I  trifle  thus;  listen  to 
me,  my  dear  Fanny,  I  speak  now  in 
solemu  carntst;  what  I  desire  is,  inti- 
mately, inseparably,  connected  with 
your  happiness  and  honour  as  well  as 
my  own  ;  nnd  your  compliance  with 
my  request  will  not  be  difficult ;  it  will 
impose  upon  you  a  very  trifling  re- 
straint during  your  sojourn  here,  which 
certain  events  which  have  occurred 
since  our  arrival,  have  determined  me 
shall  not  be  a  long  one.  You  must 
promise  me,  upon  your  sacred  honour, 
that  you  will  visit  only  that  part  of  the 
castle  which  can  be  reached  from  the 
front  entrance,  leaving  the  back  en- 
trance and  the  part  of  the  building 
commanded  immediately  by  it,  to  the 
menials,  as  also  the  small  garden  whose 
high  wall  you  see  yonder ;  and  never 
at  any  time  seek  to  pry  or  peep  into 
them,  nor  to  open  the  door  which  com- 
municates from  the  front  part  of  the 
house  through  the  corridor  with  the 
back.  I  do  not  urge  this  in  jest  or  in 
caprice,  but  from  a  solemn  conviction 
that  danger  and  misery  will  be  the 
certain  consequences  ot  your  not  ob- 
serving what  I  prescribe.  I  cannot 
explain  myself  further  at  present — 
promise  me,  then,  these  things  as  you 
nope  for  peace  here  and  for  mercy 
hereafter.'' 

I  did  make  the  promise  as  desired, 
and  he  appeared  relieved  ;  his  manner 
recovered  all  its  gaiety  and  elasticity, 
but  the  recollection  of  the  strange 
scene  wliich  I  have  just  described 
dwelt  painfully  upon  my  mind.  More 
than  a  month  passed  away  without  any 
occurrence  worth  recording ;  but  I 
was  not  destined  to  leave  Cahcrgillagh 
without  further  adventure  ;  one  day  in- 
tending to  enjoy  the  pleasant  sunshine 
in  a  ramble  through  the  woods,  I  run 
up  to  my  room  to  procure  my  bonnet 
and  shawl ;  upon  entering  the  chamber, 
I  was  surprised  and  somewhat  startled 
to  And  it  occupied  ;  beside  the  fireplace 
and  nearly  opposite  the  door,  seated 
in  a  large,  old-fashioned  elbow-chair, 
was  placed  the  figure  of  a  lady ;  she 
appeared  to  be  nearer  fifly  than  fort?, 
and  was  dressed  suitably  to  her  age,  in 
a  handsome  suit  of  flowered  silk ;  she 
had  a  profusionof  trinkets  and  jewellery 


about  her  person,  and  many  ringfg  upon 
her  Angers ;  but  althougn  very  rich, 
her  dress  was  not  gaudy  or  in  ill  taste ; 
but  what  was  remarkable  in  the  lady 
was,  that  although  her  features  were 
handsome,  and  upon  the  whole  pleas- 
ing ;  the  pupil  of  each  eye  was  dimmed 
with  the  whiteness  of'^  cataract,  and 
she  was  evidently  stone  blind.  I  was 
for  some  seconds  so  surprised  at  this 
unaccountable  apparition,  that  I  could 
not  find  words  to  address  her. 

"Madam,"  said  I,  "there  mast  be 
some  mistake  here — this  is  my  bed- 
chamber." 

"Marry  come  up,"  said  the  lady, 
sharply  ;  **yoiir  chamber!  Where  is 
Lord  Glentallen  ?" 

"  He  is  below,  madam,**  replied  I ; 
"  and  I  am  convinced  he  will  be  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  you  here.** 

"  I  do-  not  think  he  will,"  said  she; 
"  with  your  good  leave,  talk  of  what 
you  know  something  about;  tell  htm 
I  want  him  ;  why  does  the  minx  dilly 
dally  so  V 

In  spite  of  the  awe  which  this  grim 
lady  inspired,  there  was  something:  in 
her  air  of  confident  superiority  which, 
when  I  considered  our  relative  situ- 
ations was  not  a  little  irritating. 

'*  Do  you  know,  madam  to  whom 
you  speak,*'  said  I? 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care,"  said  ahe ; 
"but  I  presume  that  you  are  some  one 
about  the  house,  so,  again,  I  desire 
you,  if  you  wish  to  continue  here,  to 
bring  your  master  hither  forthwith.* 

"1  must  tell  you  madam,**  sud  I 
"  that  I  am  Lady  Glenfallen." 

"  What*8  that*"  said  the  stranger,  ra- 
pidly. 

"1  say,  madam,"  I  repeated,  ap- 
proaching her,  that  I  mignt  be  more 
distinctly  heard,  "that  I  am  Lad/ 
Glenfallen." 

"  Its  a  lie,  you  trull,**  cried  she,  in  an 
accent  which  made  me  start,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  springing  forward,  she 
seized  me  in  her  grasp  and  shook  me 
violently,  repeating, "  its  a  lie,  its  a  lie,* 
with  a  rapidity  and  vehemence  which 
swelled  every  vein  of  her  face ;  the 
violence  of  her  action,  and  the  fury 
which  convulsed  her  face,  effectORllv' 
terrifled  me,  and  disengaging  myself 
from  her  grasp,  I  screamed  as  loud  aa 
I  could  for  help;  the  blind  woman 
continued  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of 
abuse  upon  me,  foaming  at  the  mouth 
with  rage,  and  impotenUy  shaking  her 
clenched  fists  towards  me.  I  Eeard 
Lord  Glenfallen's  step  upon  the  staft^ 
and  I  instantly  ran  out;  as  I  past  hint 
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I  perceived  that  he  was  deadly  pale, 
and  just  caught  the  irords,  **  1  liope 
that  demon  has  not  hurt  you?''  I 
made  Fome  ati&ucr,  1  forget  uhat,  and 
he  eotered  the  clumlipr,  the  di>or  of 
which  he  hacked  upon  tiie/ioside  ;  what 
passed  with  in  1  knuw  not ;  but  I  heard 
the  voices  ot'  the  two  sp^-akerB  raised 
in  hMid  and  ang^ry  aliercaiion.  1 
thoiii^tit  I  lieard  thrf  shrill  accents  of 
the  woman  repeat  the  \voiiIs»  **  let  her 
look  lo  herself;"  hut  I  could  not  be 
quite  »ure*  Tliis  short  scnteiiGe^  how*- 
ever,  was,  to  my  akrmtrd  irtiJigi nation, 
prcg:naut  with  fearful  ineLHiiog- ;  ihc 
storm  at  length  subsided,  though  not 
until  iiflcr  a  conference  of  more  than 
two  lou^  hours.  Lord  Glpufalleo  then 
reiurned,  fmlc  and  ajfitated,  **  that  un- 
fanuiiuie  woman,'"  said  he,  **  is  out  of 
her  nund  ;  I  dare  say  fhe  treated  you 
to  some  of  hei  ruvings,  but  you  need 
not  djead  any  further  iiiierruption 
from  her,  I  huve  brought  her  so  ftir 
to  reason.  She  did  not  hurt  you  I 
truBtr 

"  No,  no/'  said  I ;  "but  she  terrified 
me  beyond  measure." 

*•  Well.'*  said  he,  "she  is  likely  to 
behave  better  for  the  future,  and  I  dare 
swear  thut  neither  you  nor  »he  would 
desire  ahor  what  has  passed  to  meet 
a^alti" 

This  occurrence,  so  startling'  and  nn- 
pleasant,  so  involved  in  mystery,  and 
givin}/  rise  to  so  many  painful  surmises, 
nfForded  me  no  very  agrecuble  food  for 
rumination.  All  uttempts  on  my  part 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  were  baffled;  Lord 
Glen  fallen  evaded  all  my  enriuiries,  and 
at  length  peromf>tariIy  forbid  any  fur- 
ther utlusTon  lo  the  niiilter.  1  \\\\>i  thus 
obliifed  to  rest  satislied  with  what  I 
had  HCtUiilly  seen,  and  to  trust  to  liine 
to  resolve  the  perplexitiei  in  which 
the  whole  transaction  hiid  involved  me. 
Lord  Glcidkllens  temper  and  spirits 
gradually  underwent  a  eouiplete  and 
most  [(uinful  chang^e;  he  became  silent 
and  ;ibstraclcd,  hi^  manner  to  me  was 
abrupt  and  often  harsh,  some  grievous 
anxiety  seemed  ever  present  to  his 
miud;  and  under  its  iuBuence  his 
spirits  sunk  and  his  temper  became 
soured.  I  soon  perceived  that  his 
gaiety  was  rather  that  which  the  stir 
and   excitement  of  society   produces, 

I  than  the  result  of  a  healthy  habit  of 
miud  ;  and  every  day  confirmed  me  in 
the  opiuion,  llhit  the  eonsidcrate  good- 
nature which  1  had  so  mtiuh  admired 
in  him  was  little  mi>re  than  a  mere 
manner ;  and  to  my  infinite  grief  and 
lurpriie,  the  gay,  kind,  open-beoited 


noblemtin  who  had  for  months  followed 
and  flattered  me,  was  rapidly  assuming 
the  form  of  a  gloomy,  morose,  and  fiin* 
gularly  sclHsh  man  ;  this  was  a  bilter 
discovery,  and  I  strove  to  conceal  it 
from  my  myself  us  long  us  I  could,  but 
the  truth  was  not  to  be  deuicd,  und  I 
was  forced  to  believe  that  Lord  Glen- 
falkn  no  loutrer  hjvcd  me,  and  that  he 
was  at  litile  puius  to  conceal  the  alte- 
ration in  his  sentiments.  One  morning 
after  breukfast.  Lord  Gleufdllen  had 
been  fur  some  time  walking-  filenily 
up  iiiid  down  tlie  room,  buried  in  bis 
moody  reflections,  when  pausing  sud- 
denly, and  luruiugHo wards  me,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

**  1  have  it,  I  have  it ;  we  must ' 
g-o  abroad  and  slay  there,  too,  and 
if  ibiit  does  not  ans'^cr,  why — why 
we  must  try  some  more  effectual 
exfteclient.  Lady  Glenfallen,  I  have 
become  involved  in  heavy  embarrass* 
me  Ills,  a  wife  you  knf>w  must  share 
the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  for  better 
for  worjie,  but  1  will  waive  my  right  if 
yoy  prefer  remaiuing  liere — here  at 
Cahergillagh  ;  tbr  I  would  nut  have 
you  seen  elsewhere  without  the  state 
to  which  your  rank  entitles  you  ;  be- 
sides it  would  break  your  poor  in  other's 
heart/  he  added »  wiih  sneering  gravity, 
"so  make  up  your  ruimI — Caher;.'ilhigh 
or  France.  1  will  start  if  possible  in 
a  week,  so  determine  between  this  and 
then." 

He  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  saw  him  ride  past  the  window, 
followed  by  a  Uiounted  servant;  he  had 
dirtctt'd  a  domestic  to  inform  nic  that 
he  should  nut  be  buck  until  the  next 
day*  1  was  in  very  great  doubt  as  to 
whiit  course  of  conduct  I  should  par* 
sue,  as  to  accumpanying  him  in  the 
continenlal  tour  so  suddenly  deter- 
mined upon»  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
hazard  ton  great  to  encamiler ;  fur  at 
Cahrr^illagh  I  bad  always  the  consci- 
ousness lo  sustain  me,  that  if  hi^  tem^ 
per  at  any  time  led  him  into  violent  or 
imsvarrantable  treatment  of  me,  I  had 
a  remedy  within  reach,  in  the  ])rotec- 
lion  and  8np|>ort  of  my  own  family, 
from  all  nsetuJ  and  effective  communi- 
cation with  whom,  if  once  in  France, 
1  should  be  entirely  debarred.  As  to 
remaining  at  Cahergillagh  in  solitude, 
and  for  aught  I  knew,  exposed  to 
bidden  dangers,  it  appeared  to  me 
scarcely  less  objectionable  than  the 
former  proposition  i  and  yet  I  fearod 
that  with  one  or  other  I  must  comply, 
unless  1  was  prepared  to  come  to  an 
actual  breach  with  Lord  Gleufidlen; 
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full  of  (lie?e  unj>loasinj^  doubts  and 
pcrplrxilios,  I  retired  to  rest.  I  was 
wakened,  after  lja\'ni;j:  frlept  uneasily 
for  sonjL'  liours,  by  some  j)ers()n  shakinuf 
mo  rud»  ly  hy  the  shoulder ;  a  small 
lamp  burnc.'d  in  my  r'!f)m,  and  by  its 
liiilit,  If)  my  b(Mror  and  amazement,  I 
dijseovered  that  my  visitant  wasi  the 
sell'-same  blind,  old  lady  who  had  so 
terrili(Ml  me  a  few  weeks  before.  I 
started  uj)  in  the  bed,  with  a  view  to 
ring  the  l)ell,  and  alarm  the  domestics, 
but  she  instantly  anticipated  me  by 
fiayinir,  "  do  not  be-  frightened,  silly 
girl  ;  if  I  had  wished  to  harm  you  1 
could  have  done  it  while  you  were 
sleepin;%  I  need  not  have  wakened 
you  ;  listen  to  me,  now,  attentively 
and  fearlessly  ;  fur  what  1  have  to  say, 
interests  yon  to  the  full  as  much  as  it 
does  me  ;  tell  me,  here,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  did  Lord  Glenfallen  marry 
you,  nctuaUy  marry  you? — speak  the 
truth,  woman.'' 

"  As  surely  as  I  live  and  speak,"  I 
replied,  "did  Lord  Glenfallen  marry 
me  in  presence  of  more  than  a  hundred 
witnesses." 

"  Well,"  continued  she,  "he  should 
have  told  you  thcn^  before  you  married 
liim,  that  he  had  a  wife  living,  which 
wife  I  am  ;  I  feel  you  tremble — tush  ! 
do  not  be  frightened.  I  do  not  mean 
to  harm  you — mark  me  now — you  arc 
not  his  wife.  When  I  make  my  story 
known  you  will  be  so,  neither  in  the 
eye  of  God  nor  of  man  ;  you  must  leave 
this  house  upon  to-morrow  ;  let  the 
world  know  that  your  husband  has 
another  wife  living  ;  go,  you,  into 
retirement,  and  leave  him  to  justice, 
which  will  surely  overtake  him.  If 
you  remain  in  this  house  after  to-mor- 
row you  will  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of 
your  sin,"  so  saying,  she  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  me  very  little  disposed 
to  sleep. 

Here  was  food  for  my  very  worst 
and  most  terrible  suspicions  ;  still 
there  was  not  enough  to  remove  all 
doubt.  I  had  no  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  woman's  statement.  Taken  by 
itself  there  was  nothing  to  induce  me 
to  attach  weight  to  it ;  but  when  I 
viewed  it  in  connection  with  the  extra- 
ordinary mystery  of  some  of  Lord 
Glenfallen's  ])roeeedings,  his  stran^re 
anxiety  to  exclude  me  from  certain 
portions  of  the  mansion,  doubtless,  lest 
I  should  encounter  this  person — the 
strong  influence,  nay,  command,  which 
she  possessed  over  him,  a  circumstance 
clearly  established  by  the  very  fact  of 
her  residing  in  the  very  place,  where 


of  all  othfrs,  he  should  least  have  de- 
sired to  find  her— her  thus  acting,  and 
continuing  to  act  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  his  wishes ;  when  I  say  I 
viewed  her  disclosure  in  connection 
with  all  these  circumstances,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  there  was  at  least 
a  fearful  veri-similitude  in  tiic  allega- 
tions which  she  had  made.  Still  I  was 
not  satisfied,  nor  nearly  so ;  young' 
minds  have  a  reluctance  almost  insur- 
mountable to  believing  upon  any  things 
short  of  unquestionable  proof,  the  ex- 
istence of  ])remcditatcd  guilt  in  any 
one  whom  they  have  ever  trusted ;  and 
in  support  of  this  feeling  I  was  assured 
that  if  the  assertion  of  Lord  Glenfal- 
len, which  nothing  in  this  woman's 
manner  had  led  me  to  disbelieve,  were 
true,  namely,  that  her  mind  was  un- 
sound, the  whole  fabric  of  my  doubts 
and  fears  must  fall  to  the  ground.  I 
determined  to  state  to  Lord  Glenfallen 
freely  and  accurately  the  substance  of 
the  communication  which  I  had  just 
heard,  and  in  his  words  and  looks  to 
seek  for  its  proof  or  refutation ;  full  of 
these  thoughts  I  remained  wakeful  and 
excited  all  night,  every  moment  fancy- 
ing that  I  heard  the  step,  or  saw  the 
figure  of  my  recent  visitor  towards 
whom  I  felt  a  species  of  horror  and 
dread  which  I  can  hardly  describe. 
There  was  something  in  her  fkccy 
though  her  features  had  evidently  been 
handsome,  and  were  not,  at  first  sight, 
unpleasing,  which,  upon  a  nearer  in- 
spection, seemed  to  indicate  the  habi- 
tual prevalence  and  induleence  of  evil 
passions,  and  a  power  of  expressing 
mere  animal  anger,  with  an  intenseness 
that  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled,  and 
to  which  an  almost  unearthly  effect 
was  given  by  the  convulsive  quivering 
of  the  sightless  eyes.  You  may  easily 
suppose  that  it  was  no  very  pleasing 
reflection  to  me  to  consider,  that  when- 
ever caprice  might  induce  her  to  return, 
I  was  within  the  reach  of  this  violent, 
and,  for  aught  I  knew,  insane  woman, 
who  had,  upon  that  very  night,  spoken 
to  me  in  a  tone  of  menace,  of  which 
her  mere  words,  divested  of  the  manner 
and  look  with  which  she  uttered  them, 
can  convey  but  a  faint  idea.  Will  you 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was 
actually  afraid  to  leave  my  bed  in  order 
to  secure  the  door,  lest  I  should  again 
encounter  the  dreadful  object  lurking 
in  some  corner  or  peeping  from  behind 
the  window  curtains,  so  very  a  child 
was  I  in  my  fears. 

The   morning  came,  and   with  it 
Lord  Glenfallen.    I  knew  not,  and 
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indeed  I  cared  not,  ii'bero  he  might 
have  been  j  ray  thoughts  were  whol- 
ly engrossed  by  the  terrible  fears 
and  suspicions  which  my  iiist  nigbt'i 
coQfercnce  bad  sug-gestcd  to  me  ;  he 
was,  as  usual,  gloomy  and  abstracted^ 
and  1  feared  in  no  very  littingr  mood 
to  hear  vvhut  I  had  to  say  with  pa- 
tience, whether  the  charges  were  true 
or  faUe-  1  was,  however,  determined 
not  to  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass,  or 
Lord  Glciifallen  to  leave  the  room, 
tmtii,  at  all  hazards,  I  bad  unburdened 
my  mind, 

"  M}*  Lord,"  said  I,  after  a  long" 
silence,  Bummomug  up  all  my  firrancss, 
"  my  lord,  1  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  upon  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance, of  very  deep  concernment 
to  you  and  to  me."  I  fixed  my  eyes 
upoti  him  to  discern,  if  possible, 
whether  the  announcement  citused  him 
any  uneasiness,  but  no  symptom  of 
any  such  feeling  was  perceptible. 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  *Ubis  is, 
no  doubt,  a  very  grave  preface,  and 
portends,  I  have  no  doubt,  somethings 
extraordinary — pruy  let  us  hate  it 
without  more  auo." 

**■  He  look  a  cbair,  and  seated  blm^ 
self  nearly  opposite  to  me. 

"  IMy  lord,"  said  I,  *'  I  have  seen  the 
person  who  alarmed  me  so  much  a 
short  time  since,  the  blind  lady,  again, 
upon  lust  night;**  his  face  upon  which 
my  eyes  were  fixed,  lurned  pule,  he 
he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  iben 
»aid — 

**  And  did  you,  pray  madaoi,  so 
totally  forgfct  or  spurn  my  express  com- 
mand, as  to  enter  that  portion  of  the 
house  from  which  your  promise,  I 
might  say,  your  oath,  excluded  you — 
answer  me  that  ?"  he  added,  fiercely. 

**  My  lord,"  said  I,  "  I  have  neither 
forg'otten  your  commands,  since  such 
they  were,  nor  disobeyed  them.  I  was, 
last  night,  wakened  from  my  sleep,  as  I 
lay  in  my  own  chamber,  and  accosted 
by  the  person  whom  I  have  mentioned 
— how  she  found  access  to  the  room  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say." 

**  Ha]  this  must  be  looked  to,**  said 
he,  half  refiectivelyj  **and  pray,"* 
added  he,  quickly,  while  in  turn  he 
fixed  his  e^^es  upon  me,  **  what  did  this 
person  say,  since  some  comment  upon 
her  communication  forms,  no  doubt, 
the  sequel  to  your  preface/* 

**  Your  lordship  is  not  mistaken,** 
•aid  I,  "  her  statement  was  so  extraor- 
dinary that  I  could  not  think  of  with- 
holding it  from  you  ;  she  told  me,  my 
lord,  that  you  liad  a  wife  iiviog  at  the 
Vol.  XIV. 


time  you  married  me,  and  that  she  was 
that  wile." 

Lord  Glenfallen  became  ashy  pale, 
almost  livid  ;  he  made  two  or  three 
efforts  to  clear  hia  voice  to  speak,  but 
in  vain,  and  turning  suddenly  from  me, 
he  walked  to  the  window  ;  ihe  horror 
and  dismay,  which,  in  the  ohlen  time, 
overwhelmed  the  woman  of  Endor, 
when  her  spells  unexpectedly  conjui cd 
the  dead  into  her  presence,  were  but 
types  of  what  I  felt,  when  thus  pre* 
iented  with  what  appeared  to  be  almost 
unequivocal  evidence  of  the  guilt, 
whose  existence  I  had  before  so 
strongly  doubted.  There  was  a  silence 
of  some  moments,  during  which  it 
were  hard  to  conjecture  whether  I  or 
my  companion  suftered  most.  Lord 
Glenfallen  soon  recovered  his  self 
command  ;  he  returned  to  the  table» 
again  sat  down  and  said — < 

**  \<'hat  you  have  told  me  has  so 
astonished  me,  has  unfolded  such  a 
tlssue  of  motiveless  gull  I,  and  in  a 
quarter  from  which  I  bad  so  liltle 
reason  to  look  for  ingratitude  or  trea- 
chery, tlmt  your  announcement  almost 
deprived  me  of  speech  ;  the  person  la 
in  question,  however,  has  one  excuse, 
her  mind  is,  as  I  told  you  before,  un- 
settled. You  should  have  remembered 
that,  and  hesitated  to  receive  as  unex- 
ceptionable evidence  against  the  ho- 
nour of  your  husband,  the  ravings  of 
a  lunatic.  I  now  tell  you  that  this  is 
the  last  time  I  shall  speak  to  you  upon 
this  subject,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
God  who  is  to  judge  me,  and  as  I  hope 
for  mercy  in  the  day  of  judgment,  I 
a  wear  that  the  charge  thus  brought 
against  me,  is  utterly  false,  unfounded, 
and  ridiculous ;  I  defy  the  world  m 
any  point  to  taint  my  honour ;  and,  as 
1  have  never  taken  the  opinion  of  mad- 
men touchinp"  your  character  or  mo- 
rals, I  ihink  It  but  fair  to  require  that 
you  will  evince  a  like  tenderness  for 
me ;  and  now,  once  for  all,  never 
again  dare  to  repeat  to  me  your  insult- 
ing suspicions,  or  the  clumsy  and  infa- 
mous calumnies  of  fools,  I  shall  in* 
stantlv  iet  the  wortiiy  ladj^  who  con- 
triveci  this  somewhat  original  device, 
understand  fully  my  opinion  upon  the 
matter — good  morning  ;''  and  with 
these  words  he  left  me  again  in  doubt, 
and  involved  in  all  horrors  of  the  most 
agonizing  suspense.  I  had  reason  to 
think  tlmt  Lord  Glenfallen  wreaked 
his  vengeance  upon  the  author  of  the 
strange  story  which  I  had  heard,  with 
a  violence  which  was  not  satisticd  with 
mere  word^,  for  old  Martha»  with  whom 
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I  was  a  gfreat  favourite,  while  attendini^ 
me  in  my  room,  told  me  that  she  feared 
her  master  had  ill  used  the  poor,  blind, 
Dutch  woman,  for  that  she  had  heard 
her  scream  as  if  the  very  life  were 
]eavin<;  her,  but  added  a  request  that 
I  should  not  speak  of  what  she  had 
told  me  to  any  one,  particularly  to  the 
master. 

•*  How  do  you  know  that  she  is  a 
Dutch  woman  ?"  inquired  1,  anxious  to 
learn  anything  whatever  that  might 
throw  a  light  upon  the  history  of  this 
person,  who  seemed  to  have  resolved 
to  mix  herself  up  in  my  fortunes. 

"  Why,  my  lady,"  answered  Martha, 
"the  master  often  calls  her  the  Dutch 
hag,  and  other  names  you  would  not 
like  to  hear,  and  I  am  sure  she  is  nei- 
ther English  nor  Irish  ;  for,  whenever 
they  talk   together,  they   speak  some 

3ueer  foreign  lingo,  and  fast  enough, 
'11  be  bound  ;  but  I  ought  not  to  talk 
about  her  at  all ;  it  might  be  as  much 
as  my  place  is  worth  to  mention  her—- 
only  you  saw  her  first  yourself,  so  there 
can  be  no  great  harm  in  speaking  of 
her  now." 

*'  How  long  has  this  lady  been  here?" 
continued  I. 

**  She  came  early  on  the  morning 
after  your  ladyship*s  arrival,"  answered 
she  ;  "  but  do  not  ask  me  any  more, 
for  the  master  would  think  nothing  of 
turning  me  out  of  doors  for  daring  to 
■peak  of  her  at  all,  much  less  to  you, 
my  lady." 

I  did  not  like  to  press  the  poor  wo- 
man further ;  for  her  reluctance  to 
speak  on  this  topic  was  evident  and 
ttrong.  You  will  readily  believe  that 
upon  the  very  slight  grounds  which  my 
information  afforded,  contradicted  as  it 
was  by  the  solemn  oath  of  my  husband, 
and  derived  from  what  was,  at  best,  a 
very  questionable  source,  I  could  not 
take  any  very  decisive  measure  what- 
ever ;  and  as  to  the  menace  of  the 
Btrange  woman  who  had  thus  unac- 
countably twice  intruded  herself  into 
my  chamber,  although,  at  the  moment, 
it  occasioned  me  some  uneasiness,  it 
was  not,  even  in  my  eyes,  sufficiently 
formidable  to  induce  my  departure 
from  Cahcrgillagh. 

A  few  nights  after  the  scene  which 
I  have  just  mentioned.  Lord  Glenfallea 
having,  as  usual,  early  retired  to  his 
study,  I  was  left  alone  in  the  parlour 
to  amuse  myself  as  best  I  might.  It 
Tvas  not  strange  that  my  thoughts 
should  often  recur  to  the  agitating 
scenes  in  which  I  had  recently  taken  a 
part;  the  subject  of  my  reflectioniy 


the  solitude,  the  silence,  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  as  also  the  depression 
of  spirits  to  which  I  had  of  late  been 
a  constant  prey,  tended  to  produce 
that  nervous  excitement  which  f)lacea 
us  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  imagina<- 
tion.  In  order  to  culm  my  spirits,  I 
was  endeavouring  to  direct  my  thoughts 
into  some  more  pleasing  channel,  when 
I  heard,  or  thought  1  heard,  uttered, 
within  a  few  yards  of  me,  in  an  odd 
half-sneering  tone,  the  words,  ••  There 
is  blood  upon  your  ladyship*s  throat.*" 
So  vivid  was  the  impression,  that  I 
started   to  my  feet,  and  involuntarily 

f>laeed  my  hand  upon  my  neck.  I 
ooked  around  the  room  for  the  speaker, 
but  in  vain.  I  went  then  to  the  room- 
door,  wiiich  I  opened,  and  peered  into 
the  passage, nearly  faint  with  horror,  lest 
some  leering,  shapeless  thing  should 
greet  me  upon  the  threshold.  When 
I  had  gazed  long  enough  to  assure  my- 
self that  no  strange  object  was  within 
sight. 

**  I  have  been  too  much  of  a  rake. 
lately ;  I  am  racking  out  my  nerves," 
said  I,  speaking  aloud,  with  a  view  to 
re-assure  myself.  I  rang  the  bell,  and, 
attended  by  old  Martha,  I  retired  to 
settle  for  the  night.  While  the  aerw 
vant  was,  as  was  her  custom,  arranglnff 
the  lamp  which  I  have  already  stated 
always  burned  during  the  night  in  my 
chamber,  I  was  employed  in  undress- 
ing, and,  in  doing  so,  I  had  recourse 
to  a  large  looking-glass  wiiich  occupied 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall  In 
which  it  was  fixed,  rising  from  the 
ground  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet  i 
this  mirror  filled  the  space  of  a  lar)^ 
])annel  in  the  wainscoting  opposite 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  I  had  hardly  been 
before  it  for  the  lapse  of  a  minute,  when 
something  like  a  black  pall  was  slowly 
waved  between  me  and  it. 

"  Oh,  God !  there  it  is,*'  I  exclaimed 
wildly.  **  I  have  seen  it  again,  Mar- 
tha—the  black  cloth." 

**  God  be  merciful  to  ns,  then  I*  an* 
swered  she,  tremulously  crossing  ber- 
self.    **Some  misfortune  is  over  us," 

"  No,  no,  Martha,**  said  I,  elmoat 
instantly  recovering  my  collectedness  i 
for.  although  of  a  nervous  tempera* 
ment.  I  hail  never  been  superttitioof. 
**I  do  not  believe  in  omens.  Yon 
know,  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  this 
thing  before,  and  nothing  followed. 

**  The  Dutch  lady  came  the  nest 
morning,"  replied  she. 

**  Me  thinks,  such  an  occarrencft 
scarcely  deserved  a  supematond  uh 
nouncement,*'  I  replied. 
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"  She  19  a  strange  woman,  my  lady,** 
iaid  MiiTiha,  "  and  she  is  not  gone  yet— 
mark  my  words.*' 

"  Well,  well  Manhar  said  r»  "I 
hnre  not  wit  enough  to  change  your 
opinions^  our  Irieltiiiition  to  aUer  intne; 
lo  I  will  talk  no  more  of  the  mutier. 
Good  night,**  and  so  i  M'at  left  to  my  re- 
flections. A  fter  ly in?  for  about  an  hour 
mu'ijke,  I  ut  length  I'eU  into  a  kind  of 
doze ;  but  my  imtig:inatiyn  was  Glill 
bus  J',  for  I  was  startled  from  this  un- 
rc fleshing  ileep  by  fancying'  that  I 
heard  a  voice  close  to  my  fuce  exclaim 
ai  before,  **  TbtTe  is  blood  upon  your 
ladyship's  throat."  The  words  were 
iiistunily  follawed  by  a  laud  burst  of 
laughter.  Quaking  with  horror,  I 
awakened^  and  hesird  my  hu§band  en- 
ter the  room*  Even  tins  was  a  relief. 
Scared  as  I  w^as,  however,  by  the  tricks 
U'hich  my  im  agin  tit  Ion  had  played  me, 
I  preferred  remaining^  silent»  and  pre- 
tending to  sleep,  tu  attempting  to  en- 
gage my  hu!!tband  In  conversation,  for 
I  well  knew  ibat  his  maod  was  suchp 
that  his  words  would  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, convey  anything  that  had  not 
belter  he  unsaid  and  unheard.  Lord 
Glr*nfallen  went  into  his  dressing-room, 
which  lav  upon  the  ri^^ht'band  side  of 
the  bed*  The  door  Iving  open,  I  could 
iee  him  by  himself,  at  full  length  upon 
1  iofa.  and,  in  about  lialf  an  hour,  I 
became  aware,  by  his  deep  and  regu- 
larly drawn  respiration,  that  he  was  fast 
asleep.  When  slumber  refuses  to  visit 
one,  there  is  something  peculiarly  Irri- 
laring,  not  to  the  temprr,  but  to  the 
nerves.  In  the  consciousness  that  gome 
one  is  m  your  immediate  presenee^  ac- 
tually enjoying'  the  boon  which  yoit  are 
seekinifin  vain  ;  at  least,  I  huve  always 
fotmd  it  so,  and  never  more  than  upon 
the  present  occasion,  A  thousand  an- 
noying imaginations  harrassed  and  ex- 
cited mr,  every  object  which  I  looked 
upcm,  though  ever  so  familiart  seemed 
to  have  acquired  a  strange  phantom- 
like character,  the  varying  shadiiws 
thrown  by  the  fliekering  of  the  lamp- 
light, seemed  sliafitng  themselves  into 
grotesqne  and  unearthly  forms,  and 
_  whenever  my  eyes  wandered   to  ihe 

^H  sleeping  figure  of  my  husband,  his  fea- 
^H  tu res  a p p c ared  tn  u n d ergo  th  e  strangest 
^^B  &n  d  m  OS  t  d  e  mon  i  aea  1  co  n  torti  ons.  Hour 
^H  tfter  hour  was  told  by  the  old  clock, 
^H  and  erich  succeeding  one  found  me,  if 
^H  possible,  less  inclined  to  sleep  than  its 
^H  predecessor.  It  was  now  considernbly 
^H  past  three  ;  my  eyes,  in  their  involun- 
^™    tary  wandeHogs^  happened  to  alight 


hare  said,  fisted  in  the  wall  opposite  the 
foot  of  the  bed,     A  view  of  it  was  com- 
manded from  where  1  lay,  through  the 
curtains,  as  I  gated  fiie'dly  upon  it,  I 
thought  1  perceived  the  broad  sheet  of 
glkiss  shifling  its  position  in  relation  to 
the  bed  i  I  rivettcd   my  e)  es  upon  ifc 
with  intense  scrutiny  ;  it  was  no  de- 
ception, tlie  mirror,  as  if  acting  of  iti 
own  impulse,  nioved  slowly  aside,  and 
disclosed  a  dark  aperture  in  the  walU 
nearly  as  targe  ua  an  ordinary  door  ;  a 
fiiriare  evidently  stood  In  this  ;  but  the 
light  wua  too  dim  to  define  it  accurately. 
It  stepped  cautiously  into  the  chumber« 
and  with  so  Jilile  noisd  that  had  1  not 
fictua!]y  seen  it,  1  do  not  think  I  should 
have  been  aware  of  its  presence.     It 
was  arrayed  in  a  kind  of  woollen  night* 
dress,    and   a   white   handkerchief  or 
cloth    was   bomid    tightly   about    the 
head  j  1  had  no  difficulty  spile  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  attire  in  recognising^ 
the   blind   woman   whom    I  so  much 
dreaded.     She  stooped  down,  bringing 
her  head  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  m 
tfiat  attitude  she  remained  motionless 
for  some  moments,  no  doubt  in  order 
to   ascertain  if  any   suspicious  sound 
were   stirring.      She    was    apparently 
salisHed  by  ner  observations,  for  she 
immediately  recnmraenced   her  silent 
progress  towards  a   ponderous   maho- 
gany dressing  table  of  my  husband's; 
when  she  had  reached  it^  she  paused 
again,  and  appeared  to  listen  attentively 
for  some  minutes  ;  she  then  noiselessly 
opened  one  of  the  drawers  from  which, 
havinsr  groped  for  some  time*  she  took 
something  which   I  soon  perceived  to 
be  a  case  of  rators  ;  she  opened  it  and 
tried  the  edge  of  each  of  the  two  in- 
struments upon  the  skin  of  her  band  j 
she  quickly  selected  one,   which  she 
Bied  firmly  in   her  grasp ;    she    noif 
stooped  down  a«  beftire,  and  having 
listened  for  a  time,  she,  with  the  hand 
that  was  disengaged,  groped  her  way 
into  the  dresnng   room  where   Lord 
Glenfallen  lay  fast  asleep.     1  was  fixed 
as  if  in  the  tremendous  spell  of  a  night 
mare.     I  could  not  stir  even  a  finger  t 
I  could  not  lift  my  voice ;  1  could  not 
even  breathe,  and  though  I  expected 
every  moment  to  see  the  sleeping  man 
murdered,  I  could  not  even  close  my 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  horrible  spectacle, 
which   I  had  not  the  power  to  avert. 
I  saw  the  woman  approach  the  sleep- 
ing   figure,    she     laid     the     unoccu- 
pied  hand  lightly  along  his  cloihes^ 
and     having     thus    ascertained     hia 
identity,  she,  after   a   brief  Interval, 
turned   back  and  ag«ia  entered  my 
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**  I  will  not  at  present  hear  any  things," 
replied  he,  **  but  distinct  answers  to  the 
questions  which  I  shall  put  to  yon  upon 
this  matter/' 

•*  Then  you  shall  hear  nothing,"  re- 
plied she  sullenly,  and  no  inducement 
or  intimidation  could  brings  her  to  speak 
again. 

Lord  Glcnfallen's  deposition  and 
mine  were  then  given,  as  also  those  of 
the  servants  who  had  entered  the  room 
at  the  moment  of  my  rescue  ;  the  ma- 
gistrate then  intimated  that  she  was 
committed,  and  roust  proceed  directly 
to  gaol,  whither  she  was  brought  in  a 
carriage  of  Lord  Glenfallen's,  for  his 
lordship  was  naturally  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  effect  which  her  vehe- 
ment accusations  against  himself  might 
Eroduce,  if  uttered  before  every  chance 
earer  whom  she  might  meet  with  be- 
tween Cahergillagh  and  the  place  of 
confinement  whither  she  was  dispatched. 
Durins^the  time  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  committal  and  the  trial  of 
the  prisoner,  Lord  Glenfallen  seemed 
to  suffer  agonies  of  mind  which  baffle 
all  description,  he  hardly  ever  slept, 
and  when  he  did,  his  slumbers  seemed 
but  the  instruments  of  new  tortures^ 
and  his  waking  hours  were,  if  possible, 
exceeded  in  intensity  of  terrors  by  the 
dreams  which  disturbed  his  sleep. 
Lord  Glenfallen  rested,  if  to  lie  in  the 
mere  attitude  of  repose  were  to  do  so, 
in  his  dressing-room,  and  thus  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  far  oftener 
than  I  wished  it,  the  fearful  workings 
of  his  mind ;  his  agony  often  broke  out 
into  such  fearful  paroxysms  that  deli- 
rium and  total  loss  of  reason  appeared 
to  be  impending ;  he  frequently  spoke 
of  flying  from  the  country,  and  bringing 
with  him  all  the  witnesses  of  the 
appalling  scene  upon  which  the  prose- 
cution was  founded  ;  then  again  he 
would  fiercely  lament  that  the  blow 
which  he  had  inflicted  had  not  ended 
all. 

The  assizes  arrived,  however,  and 
upon  the  day  appointed.  Lord  Glen- 
fallen and  I  attended  in  order  to  give 
our  evidence.  The  cause  was  called 
on,  and  the  prisoner  appeared  at  the 
bar.  Great  curiosity  ana  interest  were 
felt  respecting  the  trial,  so  that  the 
court  was  crowded  to  excess.  The 
prisoner,  however,  without  appearing 
to  take  the  trouble  of  listening  to  the 
indictment,  pleaded  guilty,  and  no 
representations  on  the  part  of  the 
court,  availed  to  induce  her  to  retract 
her  plea.  After  much  time  had  been 
wasted  ia  « IruitlesB  SLttempt  to  preytdL 


upon  her  to  reconsider  her  words,  the 
court  proceeded  according  to  the  usual 
form,  to  pass  sentence.  This  having 
been  done,  the  prisoner  was  about  to 
be  removed,  when  she  said  in  a  low, 
distinct  voice— 

•*  A  word — a  word,  my  Lord  : — is 
Lord  Glenfisdlen  here  in  the  court?" 
On  being  told  that  he  was,  she  raised 
her  voice  to  a  tone  of  loud  menace, 
and  continued— 

«Hardress,  Eari  of  Glenfallen,  I 
accuse  you  here  in  this  court  of  justice 
of  two  crimes,—- first,  that  you  married 
a  second  wife,  while  the  first  was  living, 
and  again,  that  you  prompted  me  to  the 
murder,  for  attempting  which  I  am  to 
die  ; — secure  him— chain  him — bring 
him  here." 

There  was  a  laugh  through  the 
court  at  these  words,  which  were  natu- 
rally treated  by  the  judge  as  a  violent 
extemporary  recrimination,  and  the 
woman  was  desired  to  be  silent. 

*'You  wont  take  him,  then,"  she 
said,  **  you  wont  try  him  ?  Youll  let 
him  go  free  ?** 

It  was  intimated  by  the  court  that 
he  would  certainly  be  allowed  **  to  go 
free,**  and  she  was  ordered  again  to  be 
removed.  Before,  however,  the  man- 
date was  executed,  she  threw  her  arms 
wildlv  into  the  air,  and  uttered  one 
piercing  shriek  so  full  of  preternatural 
rage  and  despair,  that  it  might  fitly 
have  ushered  a  soul  into  those  realms 
where  hope  can  come  no  more.  The 
sound  still  rang  in  my  ears,  months 
after  the  voice  that  had  uttered  it  was 
for  ever  silent.  The  wretched  woman 
was  executed  in  accordance  with  the 
sentence  which  had  been  pronounced. 

For  some  time  after  this  event. 
Lord  Glenfallen  appeared,  if  possible, 
to  suffer  more  than  ne  had  done  before, 
and  altogether,  his  language,  which 
often  amounted  to  half  confessions  of 
the  guilt  imputed  to  him,  and  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  late 
occurrences,  formed  a  mass  of  evidence 
so  convincing  that  I  wrote  to  my  father, 
detailing  the  grounds  of  niy  fears,  and 
imploring  him  to  come  to  Cahergillagh 
without  delav,  in  order  to  remove  me 
from  my  husband's  control,  previously 
to  taking  legal  steps  for  a  final  separa- 
tion. Circumstanced  as  I  was,  my 
existence  was  little  short  of  intolerable, 
for,  besides  the  fearful  suspicions  which 
attached  to  my  husband,  I  plainly  per- 
ceived that  if  Lord  Glenfallen  wece 
not  relieved,  aiA\}j!k«X%v^^^A>5  A'^a'wvxVj 
must  anpeiNeive-  \  xici«teVix«i  «i.^^^n«^ 
my  bilOi^f «  wxV<^»  ox  ^V  VwX  ^\r»sx 
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chamber  ;  here  she  bent  down  ag^aln  lo 
listen.  1  had  now  not  a  douljt  but  that 
the  rator  was  intended  for  my  throat  j 

fTt  the  terrific  fuicinallon  winch  had 
ocked  i\\\  my  powers  bo  long,  si  ill 
conlioucd  to  binti  me  fast,  I  felt  that 
my  life  depended  upon  the  sli^'htest 
ordinary  exertion,  and  yet  I  could 
not  stir  one  joint  from  the  position  in 
which  I  lay,  nor  even  make  noise 
enough  lo  waken  Lord  Glenfallen. 
The  murderous  woman  now»  with  long, 
silent  steps,  approached  the  hed  ;  my 
very  heart  seemed  turning  to  ice  ;  her 
left  handp  that  which  was  disengaged, was 
upon  the  pillow  ;  she  gradually  slid  it 
forward  towards  my  head,  and  in  an 
instant,  with  the  speed  of  lightning^!  it 
was  clutclied  in  my  hair,  while>  with 
the  other  hand,  ghe  dashed  the  razor 
at  my  throat.  A  slight  inaccuracy 
saved  me  from  instant  death  ;  the  blow 
fell  short,  the  point  of  the  lazor  graz- 
ing' my  throat  J  in  a  moment  I  know 
not  how,  I  found  myself  at  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  uttering  shriek  after 
shriek ;  the  wretch  was,  however,  de- 
termined if  possible  to  murder  me, 
scrambling  along  by  the  curtains  j  she 
rushed  round  the  bed  towards  me  ;  I 
seized  the  handle  of  the  door  to  make 
rsiy  escape ;  it  was,  however,  fastened  ; 
at  all  events  I  conid  not  open  it,  from 
the  mere  instinct  of  recoiling  terror,  I 
shrunk  back  into  a  corner^ — she  was 
uow  within  a  yard  of  me — ^hcr  hand 
was  upon  my  lace — I  closed  my  eyes 
fast,  expecting  never  to  open  them 
Bgain,  when  a  blow,  inflicted  from  be- 
hind by  a  strong  arm,  stretched  the 
monster  sensele&s  at  my  feet;  at  the 
same  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
several  domestics,  alarmed  by  my  cries^ 
entered  the  apartment.  I  do  not 
recollect  what  followed,  for  I  fainted. 
One  swoon  succeeded  another  so  long 
and  death-like,  that  my  life  was  corisi* 
dered  very  doubtful.  At  about  ten 
o'clock,  however,  I  sunk  into  a  deep 
and  refreshing  sleep,  from  which  I  was 
awakened  at  about  two,  that  I  might 
Bwear  my  deposition  before  a  magis- 
tratet  who  attended  for  that  purpose* 
I«  accordingly,  did  so,  as  did  also  Lord 
Glenfallen ;  and  the  woman  was  fully 
committed  to  stand  her  trial  at  the 
ensuing  assizes,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  scene  which  the  eiami nation  of 
the  blind  woman  and  of  tlie  other  par- 
ties afforded.  She  was  brought  mto 
Llhc  room  in  the  custody  of  two  ser- 
vants ;  she  wore  a  kind  of  ilannel 
wrapper  which  had  not  been  changed 
since  the  eight  before »  it  was  torn 


and  soiled^  and  here  and  there  smeared 
with  blood,  which  had  flowed  in  large 
quantities  from  a  wound  in  her  head  ; 
the  wliite  handkerchief  had  fallen  off  in 
the  scuflle  ;  and  her  f^rizzled  hair  fell  in 
masses  about  her  wild  and  deadly  pale 
countenance.  She  appeared  perfectly 
com  posed »  however^  and  trie  only 
regret  she  expressed  throughout,  was 
at  not  having  succeeded  in  her  at- 
tempt, the  object  of  which  she  did 
not  pretend  to  conceal  On  being 
asked  her  name,  she  called  herself  the 
Countess  Glenfalk'O,  and  refused  to 
give  any  other  title. 

"  The  woman's  name  is  Flora  Van- 
Kemp,**  said  Lord  Glenfallen. 

"  It  waSf  it  wan,  you  perjured  traitor 
and  cheat,**  screamed  the  woman  ;  and 
then  there  followed  a  volley  of  words 
in  some  foreign  language.  **  Is  there  a 
magistrate  here,"  she  resumed  ;  **  I  am 
Lord  Glen  fall  en's  wife*— 111  prove  it — 
write  down  my  words,  I  am  willing 
lo  he  hanged  or  burned,  so  he  meets 
his  deserts.  I  did  try  to  kill  that  doll 
of  his;  but  it  was  he  who  put  it 
into  my  head  to  do  it— two  wives  were 
too  many^I  was  to  murder  her»  or 
she  was  to  hang  me^ — listen  to  all  I 
have  to  say." 

Here  Lord  Glcnfkillen  interrupted. 

^*  I  think  sir/*  said  he,  addressing 
the  magistrate,  *' that  we  had  better 
proceed  to  business,  this  inihappy 
woman*s  furious  recriminations  but 
waste  our  time  ;  if  she  refuses  to  answer 
your  questions,  you  had  better,  1  pre- 
sume, take  my  depositions,'' 

**  And  are  you  going  to  swear  away 
my  life,  you  black  perjured  murderer V** 
shrieked  the  woman.  **  Sir,  sir,  sir. 
3'ou  must  hear  me,"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  magistratCi  "  I  can  convict 
him — he  bid  me  murder  that  girl,  and 
then  when  I  failed,  he  came  be  bind 
me,  and  struck  me  dowUj  and  now  he 
wants  to  rtwcar  away  ray  life- — take 
down  all  1  say." 

*'  If  it  is  your  intention,"  said  the 
magistrate,  *'  to  confess  the  crime  with 
which  you  stand  charged,  you  may, 
upon  producing  sufficient  evidence, 
criminate  whom  yon  please.** 

"  Evidence ! — I  have  no  evidence 
but  myself,"  said  the  woman.  "  I  will 
swear  it  all — write  down  my  testimony 
— write  it  down,  I  say — we  shall  hang 
side  by  side,  my  brave  Lord — all  your 
own  bandy- work,  my  gentle  husband.*' 
This  was  followed  by  a  low,  insolent, 
and  sneering  laugh,  which,  from  one 
in  her  situaUon,  was  suificicutly  horri* 
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"  I  will  not  al  present  bear  anything/* 
replied  lie,  "but  lii&tinct  unfiwers  fo  the 
questions  which  I  shall  put  to  you  upon 
this  matter*' 

*^  Then  you  sball  hear  Tiothing',"  re- 
plied she  sullenly,  atid  no  inducement 
or  intimidation  could  bring  ber  to  speak 
flg:aiii* 

Lord  Glcnfallen^f  deposition  and 
mine  were  then  given,  as  also  those  of 
the  servants  who  had  entered  the  room 
at  the  moment  of  my  rescue  ;  the  nm- 
gistratc  then  intimated  thai  she  was 
committed^  and  must  proceed  directly 
to  gaol,  whitber  she  was  brought  in  a 
carriage  of  Lord  Glen  Fallen's,  for  \m 
lordsliip  was  naturally  by  no  means 
indifterent  to  the  effect  which  her  vehe- 
ment accusations  against  himself  might 
ijrodnce,  if  mieretl  belbre  every  chance 
nearer  whom  she  might  meet  with  be- 
tween Cahergjilagh  and  the  place  of 
confinement  whither  she  was  dispatched. 
During  the  time  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  committal  and  the  triul  of 
the  prisoner,  Lord  Glenfullen  seemed 
to  suffer  agonies  of  mind  which  baffle 
all  description,  be  hardly  ever  slept, 
and  when  he  did,  bis  slumbers  seemed 
but  the  instrnments  of  new  tortures, 
and  his  waking  hours  were,  if  possible, 
exceeded  in  intensity  of  terrors  by  the 
dreams  which  disturbed  his  sleep. 
Lord  Glenlidlcn  rested,  if  to  lie  in  the 
mere  attitude  of  repose  were  to  do  so, 
in  his  dressing-room,  and  thus  1  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  far  oftener 
than  I  wished  it,  the  fearful  workings 
of  his  minti ;  his  agony  ot^en  broke  out 
into  such  fearful  paroxysms  that  deli- 
rium and  total  loss  of  reason  appeared 
to  be  impcudiug;  he  frequently  spoke 
of  fiying  from  thecountry,  and  bringing 
with  him  all  the  witnesses  of  the 
appalling  scene  upon  which  the  prose- 
cntidu  was  founded  ;  then  ugain  he 
would  fiercely  lament  that  the  blow 
which  he  had  infiicted  bad  not  ended 
alK 

The  assizes  arrived,  however,  and 

upon  the  day  appointed,  Lord  Glcn- 

fullcn  and   I  attended  in  order  to  give 

our  evidence.      The  cause  was  called 

on,  and  the  prisoner  appeared  at  the 

bar.     Great  curiosity  and  interest  were 

I  felt  respecting  the  tria!,    m   that  the 

[court   was   crowded   to   excess.     The 

[prisoner,  however,  without   appearing 

[to  take  the  trouble  of  listening  to  the 

[indictment,    pleaded    guilty,    and    no 

[representations  on   the    part    of   the 

■•court,  availed  to  induce  her  to  retract 

'lier  plea.     After  much  time  had  beea 

wasted  in  a  iiuitle&s  attempt  to  prevail 


upon  her  to  reconsider  her  words,  the 
court  proceeded  according  to  the  usual 
form,  to  pass  sentence.  This  having 
been  done,  the  prisoner  wm  about  to 
be  removed,  when  she  said  in  a  lowv 
distinct  voice-^ 

**  A  word — a  word,  my  Lord  : — is 
Lord  Glenfallen  here  in  the  court  ?** 
On  being  told  that  he  was,  she  raised 
her  voice  to  a  tone  of  loud  menace, 
and  continued — 

"  Hardress,  Earl  of  Glenfallen,  I 
accuse  yon  here  in  this  court  of  justice 
of  two  crinies,*-.^rst,  that  you  married 
a  second  wife,  while  ttie  first  was  living, 
and  again,  that  you  prompted  me  to  the 
murder,  for  attempting  which  i  am  to 
die  ; — secure  him — chain  him — bring 
bim  here.^' 

There  was  a  laugh  tli rough  the 
court  at  these  words,  which  were  natu- 
ruily  treated  by  the  judge  as  a  violent 
extemporary  recrimination,  and  the 
woman  was  desired  lo  be  silent* 

"  You  wont  take  him,  then,"  she 
said,  "you  wont  try  him  ?  You'll  let 
bim  go  free  f'* 

It  was  intimated  by  the  court  that 
he  would  certainly  be  allowed  *'  to  go 
free,"  and  she  was  ordered  again  lo  be 
removed.  Before,  however,  the  man- 
date was  executed,  she  threw  her  arms 
wildly  into  the  air,  and  uttered  ono 
piercing  shriek  so  full  of  preternatural 
rage  and  despair,  that  it  might  fitly 
have  ushered  a  soul  into  those  realms 
where  hope  can  come  no  more.  The 
sound  still  rang  in  my  ears,  months 
after  the  voice  that  had  uttered  it  was 
for  ever  silent.  The  wretched  woman 
was  executed  in  accordance  with  the 
sentence  which  had  been  pronounced. 
For  some  lime  after  this  event, 
Lord  Glenfallen  appeared,  if  possible, 
to  suffer  mare  than  ne  had  done  before* 
and  altogether,  his  hinguoge,  which 
often  amounted  to  half  confessions  of 
the  guilt  imputed  to  him,  and  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  late 
occurrences,  formed  a  mass  of  evidence 
so  convincing  that  I  wrote  to  my  father, 
detailing  the  grounds  of  my  fears,  and 
iiiiploring  him  to  come  to  Cuhergillagh 
without  delay,  in  order  to  remove  me 
from  my  husband*s  control,  previously 
to  taking  legal  steps  for  a  fiual  separa- 
tion. Circumstanced  as  1  was,  my 
existence  was  little  short  of  intolerable* 
for,  besides  the  fearful  suspicious  which 
attached  to  my  husband,  1  plainly  per* 
ceived  that  if  Lord  Gienfullen  were 
not  relieved,  and  that  speedily,  insanity 
must  supervene.  I  therefore  expeeted 
my  father's  arrtvaly  or  at  least  a  letter 
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to  announce  it,  with  indescribable  iai« 
patience. 

About  a  week  after  the  execution 
had  taken  plaee.  Lord  OlenFallen  one 
morninsr  met  me  with  an  unusualljr 
gprijirhtry  air— 

••  Fanny,"  aaid  he,  *<  I  have  it  now 
for  the  first  time,  in  my  power  to  ex- 
plain to  your  satisfaction  every  thing 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  suspicious 
or  mysterious  in  my  conduct.  After 
breakfiist  come  with  me  to  mv  study, 
and  I  shallf  I  hope,  make  all  things 
dear." 

This  invitation  afforded  me  more 
leal  pleasure  than  I  had  experienced 
for  months  }  something  had  certainly 
occurred  to  tranquillize  my  husband's 
mind,  in  no  ordinary  decree,  and  I 
thought  it  by  no  means  impossible  that 
he  would,  in  the  proposed  interview, 
prove  himself  the  moat  injured  and 
innocent  of  men.  Full  of  this  hope  I 
repaired  to  his  study  at  the  appointed 
hour;  he  was  writing  busily  when  I 
entered  the  room,  and  just  raising  his 
eyes,  he  requested  me  to  be  seated. 
I  took  a  chair  as  he  desired,  and  re- 
mained silently  awaiting  his  leisure, 
while  he  finished,  folded,  directed,  and 
iealed  his  letter  s  laying  it  then  upon 
the  table,  with  the  address  downward, 
bo  said— • 

<*  My  dearest  Fanny,  I  know  I  must 
have  appeared  very  strange  to  you  and 
yevy  unkind— often  even  cruel ;  before 
the  end  of  this  week  I  will  show  you 
the  neoessity  of  my  conduct ;  how  im- 
possible it  was  that  I  should  have  seem- 
ed otherwise.  I  am  conscious  that 
Biany  acts  of  mine  must  have  inevi- 
tably given  rise  to  painful  suspicions- 
suspicions,  which  indeed,  upon  one 
occasion  you  very  properly  communi- 
cated to  me.  I  have  gotten  two  letters 
from  a  quarter  which  commands  respect, 
containing  information  as  to  the  course 
by  which  I  may  be  enabled  to  prove 
the  negative  of  all  the  crimes  which 
even  the  most  credulous  suspicion 
could  lay  to  my  charge.  I  expected  a 
third  by  this  morning's  post,  contain- 
ing documents  which  will  set  the  matter 
for  ever  nt  rest,  but  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  some  neglect,  or,  perhaps,  to  some 
difficulty  in  collecting  the  papers,  some 
inevitable  delay,  it  has  not  come  to 
band  this  morning,  according  to  my 
expectation.  I  was  finishing  one  to 
the  very  same  quarter  when  you  came 
in,  and  if  a  sound  roining  be  worth 
Bn/  thing,  I  think  I  shall  have  a  special 
metseager  behn  two  days  have  passed. 
JJuifeb0$n  tidDkiag  otw  Uio  mXUx 


within  mvself,  whether  I  had  belter 
imperfectly  clear  up  your  doubts  bj 
submitting  to  your  inspection  the  two 
letters  which  I  have  already  received* 
or  wait  till  I  can  triumphantly  viodieate 
myself  by  the  production  of  the  docu- 
ments which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
and  I  have,  I  think,  not  unnaturally 
decided  upon  the  latter  course  i  how- 
ever, there  is  a  person  in  the  next 
room,  whose  testimony  is  not  mthout 
its  value — excuse  me  h>r  one  mooient** 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  went  to  the 
door  of  a  closet  which  opened  from  the 
study,  this  he  unlocked,  and  half  open- 
ing the  door,  he  said,  ''it  is  onl/  L" 
end  then  slipped  into  the  roum*  and 
carefully  closed  and  locked  the-  door 
behind  him.  I  immediately  heard  hit 
voice  in  animated  conversation  i  my 
curiosity  upon  the  subject  of  the  letter 
was  naturally  great,  so  smothering  any 
little  scruples  which  I  mivht  have  fel^ 
I  resolved  to  look  at  the  address  of 
the  letter  which  lay  as  my  husband  had 
left  it,  with  its  face  upon  the  table*  I 
accordingly  drew  it  over  to  me,  esd 
turned  up  the  direction.  Fur  two  or 
three  moments  I  could  scarce  believe 
m^  eyes,  but  there  could  be  no  mistake 
—'in  large  characters  were  traced  the 
words,  **  To  the  Archangel  Gabriel  in 
heaven.**  I  had  scarcely  returned  the 
letter  to  its  original  position,  and  la 
some  degree  recovered  the  shock  which 
this  unequivocal  proof  of  insanity  pro* 
duced,  when  the  closet  door  waa  un- 
locked, and  Lord  Oleufallen  re<^ntered 
the  study,  carefully  closing  and  locking 
the  door  again  upon  the  outside. 

**  Whom  have  you  there  ?"  inquired 
I,  making  a  strong  effort  to  appear 
calm. 

**  Perhaps,"  said  be  musingly,  "  yon 
might  have  some  ol^*ection  to  seeing 
her,  at  least  for  a  time.** 

-  Who  is  it  ?*•  repeated  L 

•*  Why,"  said  he,  •*  I  see  no  use  in 
hiding  it— the  blind  Dutchwoman ;  I 
have  been  with  her  the  whole  mor« 
ning.  She  is  very  anxious  to  get  out 
of  that  closet,  but  you  know  she  is 
odd,  she  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted.* 

A  heavy  gust  of  wind  shook  the 
door  at  this  moment  with  a  sound  as  if 
something  more  substantial  were  push- 
ing agaiust  iL 

<*  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — do  yon  hear  her," 
said  he,  with  an  obstreperous  burst  of 
laughter.  The  wind  oied  awuy  in  e 
long  howl,  and  Lord  Glenfallen,  sud- 
deu\^  cVke<&\L\u%\»am«ivvxBA\iX«WbA»99jiA 
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"  Poor  devil,  ahe  has  been  hardly 
used." 

"  We  bad  belter  not  tease  her  at 
prearnt  with  questions/*  said  I»  m  aa 
uncniicerned  a  tone  as  I  could  assume, 
although  I  felt  every  moment  i^  if  I 
ihoulil  la  int. 

**  Humph  I  may  be  so,"  said  be^ 
•*  well  come  back  in  an  hour  or  two,  or 
nvben  you  please,  and  you  vriH  find  m 
here,** 

He  again  unlocked  the  door,  and 
entered  wkh  the  same  precautions 
M'hich  he  hiid  adopted  before,  locking' 
the  door  upon  the  inside,  aud  as  I 
honied  from  the  room,  I  heuird  his 
voice  again  cierted  as  If  in  eat^er  par- 
ley. 1  can  hnrdly  describe  my  emo- 
tions ;  my  hopes  bad  been  raispd  to 
the  liigbest,  and  now  in  an  instunU  all 
xva$  gone — the  dreudful  cnnsommation 
Will  accompUshetl — the  tearfnl  retri- 
bution bad  idllen  itpon  the  guilty  iniin 
^the  mind  was  deslroyed^ — the  power 
to  repent  was  g^one.  The  agony  of 
the  hours  which  followed  what  i  would 
9till  call  my  attfui  interview  with  Lord 
Glenfjllen,  1  cannot  describe ;  my 
solityde  was,  ho sv ever,  broken  in  upon 
by  Mjrth^t,  who  came  to  inlbrm  me  of 
the  arrival  of  a  genilemun*  who  expec- 
ted me  in  the  parlour.  I  accordingly 
desceniled,  and  to  my  great  Joy,  found 
my  fathf^r  seated  by  the  fire.  This 
expedition,  upon  his  part,  was  easily 
accounted  for :  my  commuriicutions 
had  tout^bed  the  honor  of  the  f^imity, 
I  speedily  informed  him  of  the  dread- 
ful malady  which  had  fdlen  upon  the 
wretched  roan.  My  father  suggested 
tbe  necessity  of  placing  some  person  to 
watf^b  btm,  to  prevent  h»i  Injuring 
htmsiflf  or  others.  I  rang  the  bell,  und 
dcsir*'d  that  one  Edward  Cooke,  an 
attached  servant  of  the  fimily,  should 
be  sent  to  me.  I  told  fairn  distinctly 
and  briffly,  the  nature  of  the  service 
required  of  him,  and,  attended  by  him^ 
my  father  and  1  proceeded  at  ouee  to 
the  sludy;  the  door  of  the  inner  room 
was  still  closed,  aud  everything  in  the 
outer  chamber  remained  in  the  same 
order  in  which  I  had  left  it.  We  then 
advanced  to  the  closet  door,  at  which 
\Te  knocked,  but  without  receiving  any 
answer.     We  next  tried  to   open  the 


door,  but  in  vain— it  was  locked  tipoa 
the  inside  ;  we  knocked  more  loudly, 
but  in  vain.  Seriously  alarmed*  I 
desired  the  servant  to  force  the  door» 
which  was,  after sevend  violent  efiforts, 
accompK^hed,  and  we  entered  the 
closet.  Lord  Glenfalien  was  lying  oa 
his  face  upon  a  sofa. 

**  Hush,"  said  I,  «hc  ii  asleep;** 
we  paused  for  a  moment. 

**  He  is  too  still  for  that,**  said  my 
father  ;  we  all  of  us  felt  a  strong  reluc- 
tance to  approach  the  figure. 

"  Edward,',  said  I,  "try  whether  yotir 
master  sleeps  " 

The  servant  approached  tbe  sofa 
where  Lord  Glcnf*al!en  lay  ;  he  leant 
his  ear  towards  tbe  head  of  the  recum- 
bent figure,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
sound  of  breathing  was  audible ;  he 
turned  towards  us,  and  sald^— 

**  My  Lady,  you  had  better  not  wait 
here,  I  am  sure  he  is  dead  !* 

"  Let  me  see  the  face,"  said  I,  ter* 
ribly  agitated,  "you  maybe  mistaken.** 

The  man  then,  in  obedience  to  mjr 
command,  turned  the  body  round,  amii 
gracious  Godl  what  a  si^'ht  met  my 
view  ; — he  was,  indeed,  perfectly  dead. 
The  whole  breast  of  the  shirt,  with  U» 
Ihcc  frilh  was  drenched  with  gore,  as  wat 
the  couch  underneath  the  spot  where 
he  lay.  The  head  hung  back,  as  it 
aeemcd  almo^tt  severed  from  the  body 
by  a  fri^jhtfu!  gash,  which  yawned 
across  the  throat.  The  instrument 
vhifh  had  infiieted  it,  was  found  undef 
his  body.  All,  then,  was  over  j  I  was 
never  to  learn  the  history  in  whose  ter- 
mination I  had  been  so  deeply  and  sa 
tra*rically  involved. 

The  severe  discipline  which  my  mind 
had  undergone  was  not  bestowed  in 
vain*  1  directed  my  thoughts  and  my 
hopes  to  that  place  where  there  is  no 
mure  sin,  nor  danger,  nor  sbrrow- 

Thus  ends  a  brief  tale,  whose  pro- 
minent incidents  many  will  recognize 
as  having  marked  the  history  of  a  dis* 
linguished  family,  and  though  it  refers 
to  a  somewhat  distant  date,  we  shall 
be  found  not  to  have  taken,  upon  that 
account,  any  liberties  with  ihe  facta,  ^ 
but  in  our  statement  ofall  theincidentSi  ^ 
to  have  rigorously  and  faithfully  adberea 
to  the  triitb, 
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EUPHRASIA. 


*'  La  (luree  de  nos  passions  no  depend  pas  plus  de  nous  que  la  duree  de  noire  vie." 
— La  Rochefoucauld. 

"  Alas !  the  love  of  women." — Byron. 


«*  And  so  our  sweet  Euphrasia  is  gone," 
said  I  to  my  cousin  Emily,  as  we 
strolled  together  through  the  old  park 
the  morning  after  my  arrival  at  M— — 
Hall.  **  How  sudden  !  Marston  and 
his  wife,  whom  I  met  at  Paris  not  two 
months  since,  said  nothing  of  her 
illness. ' 

Emily  looked  up  at  me  ;  her  eyes 
vrere  iilled  with  tears,  and  her  lip 
trembled  In  a  vain  eflbrt  to  suppress 
feelings  that  were  yet  too  fresh  and 
strong  to  be  mastered  in  a  moment. 
After  a  pause  she  said— 

"  Not  so  sudden — she  had  been  for 
some  time  ailing.  Sir  Lucius*s  illness 
was  a  long  one,  and  taxed  her  strength 
too  severely.  Come  and  I  will  show 
you  where  they  have  laid  them  ;  'tis 
not  far  from  this." 

We  walked  forward  in  silence  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  park,  each 
deeply  occupied  with  melancholy 
musings.  Since  my  absence  abroad 
during  three  short  years,  what  changes 
had  taken  place  in  my  own  destinies, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  others.  Euphrasia 
was  just  then  undergoing  the  alteration 
which  often  accompanies  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  female  mind  and 
body — passing,  by  scarce  sensible  gra- 
dations, from  the  free  and  joyous  girl 
to  the  timid,  sensitive,  and  thoughtful 
woman ;  and  she  had  since  sped  through 
all  the  Heeting  changes  of  her  brief 
existence — she  had  been  a  bride,  a 
widow,  and  now  slept  bej'ond  the 
reach  of  earthly  care  and  vicissitude  in 
the  grave. 

We  reached  a  small  wicket  in  the 
park  wall,  and  passed  out  into  the  old 
church-yard,  and  up  the  aisle  of  the 
trim  and  cheerful  village  church.  We 
stood  before  a  handsome  and  costly 
monument,  above  which  rose  the  rich 
and  pomi)Ous  carvinj^  of  armorial 
bearings,  whose  boastful  motto,  relying 
on  the  prowess,  and  lauding  the 
knightly  honor  of  man,  stood  sternly 
rebuked  by  the  solemn  voice  of  death, 
that  proclaimed  the  proud  achieve- 
ments and  lolly  aspirations  of  man's 
spirit  but  vaniti/,  and  himself  but  the 
dust  of  the  eanh.  An  inscription  in 
gilded  letters,  on  a  white  slab,  told 
that  *'the  mortid  rcmuiiia  of  Sir  Lucius 


de  V— "  rested  beneath.  His  vir- 
tues, and  the  pious  resignation  and 
fortitude  with  which  he  bore  his  last  se- 
vere and  lingering  illness,  were  extolled 
with  no  niggard  praise  ;  and  then,  at  a 
little  distance,  followed  the  lines,  re- 
cording that  there  also  reposed  "the 
remains  of  Dame  Euphrasia  de  V—, 
the  fond  and  devoted  wife  whose 
watchful  and  unwearied  ministrations 
of  love  soothed  the  last  hours  of  her 
husband  —  the  inconsolable  widow 
whose  wearied  spirit  and  worn  out 
frame  sunk  beneath  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing." 

"  It  is  a  sad  story,**  said  I,  at  length 
breaking  the  long  silence  that  was  be- 
coming insupportable.  **  I  knew  not, 
indeed,  that  beneath  that  sedate  and 
melancholy  deportment  our  dear  lost 
one  hid  all  the  ardent  and  enduring 
tenderness  of  woman's  nature.  Surely 
Sir  Lucius  was  no  ordinary  man." 

**  He  was  good  and  kind  ever,*'  said 
Emily  ;  "  but—-" 

She  struggled  for  a  moment  vainly 
with  her  feelings,  and  then  passionately 
continued  : 

'*  Oh  I  it  was  not  that — ^it  was  not 
that.  They  know  not  at  the  Hall  why 
she  died.  They  never  read.^they 
could  not  read  the  history  of  her  poor 
heart." 

The  flood  of  feeling  had  overleaped 
its  bounds,  and  flowed  on  unresisted. 
Emily  sobbed  in  long  yet  not  unre- 
freshing  sorrow  upon  my  shoulder. 

"  Cousin,  I  will  trust  you,"  she  said, 
when  her  tears  flowed  more  calmly; 
"  she  would  have  trusted  you — but  not 
now.  I  have  been  already  too  weak 
and  foolish,  but  it  is  so  long  since  I  had 
any  one  who  could  sympathise  ^ith 
me,  that  I  yielded  to  the  indulgence.* 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  Hall,  I 
led  the  conversation  to  indifferent 
subjects. 

"  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  your 
father's  ward,  Marston,  had  sown  his 
wild  oats,  and  made  so  excellent  a 
choice." 

"It  was,  indeed,  a  most  eligible 
one." 

"  Besides,  I  had  begun  to  fear  that 
the  whirl  of  fashionable  dissipation  ia 
which  he  was   hurried,  would   have 
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**  Dear  Couaiii."  thejr  gaid,  **  I  redeem 
my  promise,  and  trust  you  with  the 
secret  thiit  none  olhera  dream  of. 
These  lines  will  tell  you  all  ;  I  have 
thrown  them  to^eiher  in  beg^uiling 
sorrow  of  some  of  its  Uilterness.  Oh  I 
surely  j/ou  will  underiland,  excuse,  iind 
pitv  our  dear  departed/' 

keaderl  I  give  you  one  brief  but 
eventful  pag-e  in  the  history  of  woman^s 
heart,  told-^as  it  can  only  be  ever 
efJeclixally  told — in  the  graceful  3'et 
ardent,  in  the  delicate  yet  impassioned 
language  of  woman.  The  lines  bare 
the  signature  of  T,  E.  M.* 


spoiled  a  fine  nftture ;  but  with  so 
lovely  a  woman,  all  will  be  we!L  It 
was,  no  doubt,  a  joyous  event  to  vou 
all" 

"  To  some  it  was  10*  But  see,  my 
father  and  Henry  are  cotning  to  join 
us  i  I  would  not  have  my  eyes  tell 
any  tales  to  them." 

The  subject  of  our  conversation  was 
not  again  renewed  that  day  ;  hut  as 
Emily  ^ave  me  her  band  on  retiring  at 
night,  she  placed  within  mine  u  smult 

f Jacket.  In  my  own  chamber,  ere  I 
ay  down  to  rest,  I  broke  the  seal. 
Dearest  Emily,  thy  tiny  and  graceful 
characters  met  my  view. 

"  They  bade  her  to  hh  wedding — nor  dreamt  they,  when  they  did. 
The  spirit- Tending  struggle  her  smiling  answer  hid ; 
For  she  had  been  another  $  wife  j  and  ultimo'  ou  her  brow 
Timers  finger  had  but  lightly  touched,  she  was  a  widow  now. 

"  A  matron^  before  girlhood's  years  had  past  from  her  young  life— 
A  widow,  even  at  the  age  when  few  are  yet  a  wife— 
By  nature  curst  with  feelings,  all  too  wild,  impetuous,  warm, 
She  wed  to  do  her  parents*  will — to  save  herself  from  scorn. 

*•  A  thing  of  dreams,  long  she  had  dreamt  and  castle-builded  on  , 

A  being  like  untu  herself,  to  rest  her  nil  upr>n — 

For  when  a  woman  gives  her  heart,  what  litile  is  there  left  ? 

She*a  like  a  ciitsket  out  from  which  the  gem  bath  been  bereft. 

•*  And  childhood  bad  not  past  away,  when  every  hope  entwiaed 
Hound  one  who  b^d  a  genial  soul — a  lofty  kindred  roiud  ; 
He  was  of  noble  bearing,  and  was  of  all  possessed 
That  wakes  a  deathless  interest  m  a  woman^s  gentle  breast. 

•*  She  loved  him  with  no  common  warmth— no  common  conslancy^- 
The  creature  ever  of  ejttreuiesi  feeling*s  poor  captive,  she* 
He  thought  her  but  a  child  in  years  ;  and  if  he  read  her  heart, 
He  fancied  that  with  childhood,  too,  bb  image  would  dc^^art. 

•*  She  guessM  bis  thoughts  vi'ith  woman's  tact,  and  soon  she  taught  her  eye 
To  glance  most  coldly  i  and  her  cheek  was  still  when  he  was  nigh ; 
She  hid  her  bosom's  anguish  j  mnd  cold  and  fixed  despair 
Took  all  so  quietly  its  place,  none  ever  knew  *twas  there. 

I*  And  he,  that  thankless  being,  who  prized  not  the  heart  she  gave, 
ISoon,  heedless  of  the  woe  he*d  caused,  was  borne  on  f»i5hion*s  wave, 
I'Till  *oeuth  its  vortex,  deeply  plunged,  he  almost,  too,  became 
Like  all  its  votaries^  and  nigh  lost  his  spirit's  former  aim. 

•*  Oft  she  had  heard  of  him^  and  oft  report  gave  hira  a  bride : 
She'd  sehoord  each  feature  to  be  caltii  ;  but  it  was  only  pride 
That  kept  the  heart  that  heav*d  wUhm  from  sending  forth  a  sigh, 
And  back*  unshed,  compeird  the  tear  that  started  to  her  eye^ 

"  Bat  others  came  to  woo  the  heart  that  he  bad  slighted  ao^ 
And  her  reply  was  ever  wont—*  Her*s  was  not  to  bestow  :* 
Byt  parents'  fond  entreaties  oft  more  frequently  prevail. 
When  those  of  others^  warmly  urged,  are  only  heard  to  fail. 

*  Should  these  lines  m«et  the  eyea  of  their  fair  writer,  as  I  trust  they  will,  I  am 
\  waxt  she  will  pardon  me  for  using  them  in  a  manner  wlucla  she  did  not  permit  when 
orlgimdly  gou^ding  them  to  met 
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^  Just  80  It  wai  with  her— she  could  not  say  tkem  nay- 
She  cared  not  what  became  herself— her  dreams  had  pass'd  away. 
She  coldly  sat,  whiUt  on  her  brow  they  bound  the  bridal  wreath. 
At  coldly,  e*en,  as  if 't  had  been  a  g^arland  for  her  death. 

**  She  stood  before  the  altar,  the  beautiful,  the  bride— 
In  her  demeanour  only  seen  a  calm  becoming  pride  ; 
Her  feelings  were  subjected  all  under  her  control. 
And  from  her,  e*en  a  moment,  no  sign  of  sorrow  stole. 

"  In  sight  of  heaven  she  pledged  these  vows,  which,  whilst  her  wedded  life^ 
Were  all  so  scrupulously  fiird — the  nurse,  the  friend,  the  wife. 
*Twas  on  her  bosom  its  liege  lord  had  breath'd  his  parting  breath. 
And  'twas  her  hand  had  closed  his  eyes  in  the  last  sleep  of  death. 

*<  And  still  her  weeds,  devoid  of  show,  were  always  her  attire. 

Long  after  the  allotted  year  of  mourning  did  expire. 

She  loved  them,  for  their  gloomy  look  was  all  in  unison 

With  a  heart's  feel,  whose  every  hope  some  wind  had  rudely  strewn. 

'*  Long  years  had  pass'd  since  they  had  met — ^the  child  was  woman  grown. 
He  was  about  to  plight  his  faith  to  one  whom  she  had  known 
In  former  years — and  when  they  asked  her  presence  on  the  day» 
She  hid  her  anguish,  and  replied  in  accents  even  gay. 

*  Twas  at  the  altar  first  her  eye  fell  on  that  well-known  form. 
And  for  a  moment  even  she  could  not  repel  the  storm 
Of  feelings,  each  contending  with  the  calm  for  which  she  strove— 
'Twas  but  a  moment,  quickly  she  her  feelings  rose  above. 

"  Her  cheek  was  pale,  but  all  composed — she  mark*d  that  figure's  grace 
Improved  but  by  the  hand  of  time— that  bronzed  expressive  face- 
Gazed  on  that  dark,  soul-speaking  eye — that  brow  of  intellect. 
Shaded,  not  hid,  by  these  sof^  curls  of  richest  raven  jet. 

**  These  chisell'd  lips,  that  half  in  play,  but  more  than  half  in  scorn, 
CurPd  all  so  proudly — and  that  smile,  perhaps  their  greatest  charm-.- 
Those  small  fine  features,  breathing,  in  their  every  movement,  some 
Conviction  that  their  owner^s  mind  cotdd  be  no  common  one — 

**  All,  all  she  gazed  on — heard  that  voice  of  deep  melodious  tone 
Pledge  to  protect  another's  life  and  welfare  with  his  own — 
Saw  the  ring  on  her  finger  placed — her  hand  raised  to  his  tip- 
Yet  she  was  calm,  nor  let  a  sigh  once  from  her  bosom  slip. 

"  She  leaned  against  a  pillar,  nor  moved  till  all  was  o'er— • 
She  heard  the  sacred,  solemn  blessing  the  greeting  friends  did  pour: 
—'Twas  not  'till  then  their  glances  met — one  moment  she  was  known— 
The  next  he'd  sought  her  notice— /lit  band  had  touch'd  her  own. 

**  That  touch — it  wakened  feelings  which  she'd  numbered  with  the  dead— 
That  touch — what  wild  tumultuous  thoughts  within  her  breast  it  spread. 
She  murmured  a  soft  blessing  upon  him  and  on  his  bride — 
Her  woman's  love  she  conquered,  concealed  by  woman  s  pride. 

**  All  calmly  then  she  turned  from  him— but  still  throughout  her  frame 
Now  ever  and  anon  that  touch's  memory  came ; 
That  touch — it  had  vibrated  thro'  her  bosom's  inmost  core- 
That  touch  the  o'er-strung  heart  had  burst— he  never  saw  her  more  I" 

MouTttfah  vet  I  will  hope  not  aUo*  B^adei  I  ^VW  not  my  reflectioni  be 
getber  uaproaUblCf  were  my  musings  ^o\a%i\ao't  YlciN«m^%\fcfvwu^^^towM^ 
oa  tbi$  Md  itoiy  of  wouuoi'tt  hewt*  7^1  \»m  wBMwmiVi  Vki^  \k  ^^ 
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character  of  woman  [  How  stronflr  is 
filie  m  her  ftiilinga— how  ufireserving^ 
in  her  ^.icriBcei — ^how  endurino^  in  her 
devotion  —  ho^v  holy  even  in  her 
passions.  Oh  man  I  mun  \  boastfuli 
grosa.  and  seniiu^L ;  thou  we^k  dci^pot 
that  won  I  list  fain  rule  others,  yet  iirt 
thyself  whirled  to  and  fro,  and  rent 
astnider  by  thy  own  stormy  and  un- 
hallowed passiuns*  how  art  thou  put  to 
ihame  by  the  gentleness,  the  purity, 
the  unustent^itious  heroisni,  and  silent 
endurance  of  her  whom  thou  calle^t  the 
weaker  sex.  But  does  she  never  err, 
tveii  fti  man  ?  Ah,  yes  l^-^he  mn^f  he^ 
ind  oHen  j#,  drawn  down  from  her 
bright  and  holy  sphere,  by  the  heartless 
wiles  of  hitn  to  whose  proteodou  God 
Las  afisifrned  her  ;  and  she  ma^j^  but 
teldom  doet^  fdlt  by  the  inatig-utious  of 
her  own  Uoart.  Vet  what  though  it  be 
to  ?  for  my  part,  ai*  soon  would  I  deem 
that  the  solitary  star  which  fulls  from 
on  hig^h,  diminishes  the  glory  of  those 
countless  myriads  which,  ever  im- 
moveable, still  burn  in  the  heavens,  as 
think  that  the  few  fallen  ones,  bright 
even  in  thcif  ftilllu^*  can  mar  the  pure 
ind  charucteristie  luveliness  of  woman. 
But  there  are  other  reflections  not 
confined  to  sex,  or  oge,  or  clime^ 
which  the  fate  of  the  young  and  broken- 
hearted Euphrasia  awaken.  How  little 
do  outward  events  reveal  the  real  and 


iecret  history  of  mankind*  Truly  no 
one  readeth  the  secrets  of  man's  heart 
but  he  that  framed  it.  The  sottish 
drunkard  perishes  in  his  debauch,  but 
none  see  in  the  unhonoured  corpse  the 
wreck  of  the  finest  sympathies  and  the 
tenderest  feelings  that  to  the  last  clung 
round  the  heart  of  the  unrequited  lover* 
Who  that  hears  the  dicer's  deep  oath, 
and  sees  his  frantic  excitement  ovor 
the  board,  believes  that  he  has  fled 
from  the  a^onizini^  lulitude  of  his 
widowed  and  childless  hearth,  to  till 
bis  aching  and  empty  heart  with  some 
absorbing  passion  r  Is  there  any  that 
darea  even  to  fancy  in  the  rich,  and 
reputable^  and  sanctimonious  oitizen^^ 
the  man  of  broad  acres  and  tordly 
arg'osies^i.one  that  has  betrayed  the 
trust  which  dyin;;  lips  have  confided 
to  him — that  has  robbed  the  widow  and 
the  orphan^that  has  wrung'  from  the 
distresses  of  others  cent,  per  cent,  for 
his  gold,  or  withered,  by  the  breath  of 
suspicious  calumnies,  the  trade  ol  hia 
once  fiurcessful  competitor?  And,  tti 
fine,  who  that  gaied  as  \  ^^azed  on  the 
gof'^eoiis  monument  that  recorded  a 
wife's  devotion,  and  a  widow's  pining^ 
would  have  divined  the  sad  hii^tory  of 
passionate  and  unrequited  love,  un- 
noted, untold,  yet  enduring  to  the  end, 
that  withered  the  young  heart  of 
Euphrasm  ? 
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War*aw»  Friday,  M  of  Jsaosry. 

Mr  impatience  has  not  been  put  to  a 
very  severe  proof ;  twice  I  have  seen 
the  Prince  Royal,  and  he  at  once  re- 
cojjnizt^d  mc ;  fool  that  I  was  to  doubt 
for  a  moment  his  doin^  so  i  why  should 
1  believe  him  le^s  clever  than  myst^lf, 
and  under  what  circumstances  should  1 
not  reco;;uiie  him  f 

On  New-years  day,  when  I  was 
making  entries  in  my  journal,  the 
Prince  Palatine  entered  my  room,  and 
iaid— 

*'  Fanchctte,  you  have  far  surpassed 
TR^  most  sanguine  espectalionsl  Yon 
are  perfectly  charming  I  Your  toilette 
at  the  bull,  and  far  is!k^x^^  your  dignified 
atid  graceful  demeanour,  have  won  all 
hearts,  and  some  persons  of  high  rank 
liave  signified  their  approval  of  you* 
I  come  from  court,  where  with  the 
ntinisters  and  senatorii  I  prt^scnted  my 
|j,^niuge  to  the  King*  The  Prince 
K^jVal  took  me  aside,  and  at  once 
Qp^Qed  the  conversation  by  saying  that 
ad  never  seen  any  cue  to  coiopare 


with  you  for  loveliness  of  appearaace 
and  fascination  of  manner. 

•*  If.''  said  he,  "  the  strict  elitjucttc 
of  the  court  did  not  oblige  roe  to  spend 
all  this  day  with  my  family,  1  should, 
ere  now,  have  presented  myself  at  your 
palace  to  pay  the  divine  Franyoiie  the 
nomage  of  my  respects," 

I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  burst  with 
rapture,  as  l  listened  to  the  Pabtine — 
us  if  I  could  not  support  with  decency 
90  much  emotion,  and  yet  conceal  what 
I  felt.  He  seemed  to  observe  nothing, 
but  kindly  left  I  he  room,  and  left  me  alone 
with  my  joy,  and  my  hopes,  and  my 
happy  thoughts.  1  was  not,  after  all, 
mistaken!  my  hopes  were  not  too  san- 
guine !  Tho  Prince  Royal  remembers 
me,  and  intends  coming  to  see  me  I 
He  saj'S  he  has  never  seen  any  one  so 
charming  as  me  1  Oh,  that  charming 
sentence  ;  it  lives  in  my  memory  l^lf<* 
a  delicious  melody. 

Dinner  was  announced — ^I  wa* 
•^beside  myself  with  rapture 
not  bg  cQutioUcd^  I  bebayyu  ( 
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and  Ibe  Pnncess  scolded  me.  APier 
dinner  we  made  visits,  but  found  no 
one  at  home,  all  being  ont^  like  our- 
selves, to  wish  a  Irjppy  new  year  to 
I  heir  friend<t.  They  met  io  the  streets, 
and  oue  said  to  the  other^  "  I  come 
from  your  house,  or  1  was  goings  your 
way."  Carriages  crossed  rapidly  in  ail 
directions,  and  when  any  were  arrested 
by  the  crowd,  lougf  enoogh  for  recoff- 
nttion,  complimenUiry  cards  were  ex- 
changed. At  nightlall,  the  Heydukcs 
Jig'hted  the  carriag-e  lamps,  and  footmen 
ran  on  before  with  flambeaux,  so  that 
nothingcould  exceed  the  briiliancy  of  the 
Ecene.  Some  accidents  happened,  but 
thauk  God,  none  to  us.  It  was  a  very 
late  hour  when  we  came  home,  and  1 
WAS  much  fatigued,  so  that  I  was 
speedily  lisleep,  but  my  sleep  was  not 
repose,  and  1  arose  very  little  refreshed. 
The  night  was  spent  in  living  over 
again  my  life  since  I  left  school,  and 
speculating  drtaniiug  about  tlic  future. 
Oh  !  what  wild  thoughts  chased  each 
other  through  my  silly  brain,  and  wliat 
years  of  romantic  adventures  t  lived 
through  during  those  hours  I 

Next  morning,  having  concluded  my 
toilette  for  the  day,  I  repaired  to  the 
Tcception-room,  where  the  Princess  was 
already  seated.  My  embroidery  was 
Bcarcely  begun,  when  the  footman  an- 
nounced, in  a  loud  voice,  *'  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Courland.'' 
The  Princess  rose  hastily  to  receive 
him  in  the  antechamber.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  retire,  but  curiosity*  or 
I  know  not  what  feeling'  more  power- 
ful than  fear^  kept  me  fixed  to  my  scat. 
He  entered,  approached  my  work- 
frame,  nnd  eucjuired  kindly  after  my 
health.  Feeling  that  my  aunt's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  me,  and  that  she  would 
be  exceedingly  shocked  at  my  losing 

f)resence  of  mind  at  what  appears  to 
ler  so  simple  an  alfalr  as  conversing 
with  the  Prince  Royul,  I  endeavoured 
to  be  unembarrassed  in  my  Tcplics. 
He  seated  himself  beside  nie,  and  fix- 
ing all  his  attention  on  my  embroiderj- 
frume,  he  praised  my  w^ork  in  a  manner 
that  «ihowed  me,  however  accomplished 
he  may  be  in  otlier  department*!,  he  U 
not  profound  in  his  knowledge  of 
needle-work.  This  was  fortunate  ;  for 
in  my  efforts  to  be  calm  and  unembar- 
rassed, 1  found  myself  putting  my 
coarsest  silk  through  the  eve  of  iny 
finest  needle,  and  making  ail  sorts  of 
mistakes  about  my  shade?* 

The  Prince  found  opportunities  to 
say  many  flattering  things  to  me,  though 
he  addressed  most  of  hU  coAYCisatioa 


to  the  Princess.  He  remained  half  an 
hour,  and  gave  me  to  understand  thai 
the  nltoration  in  my  cosiume  did  not 
diminish  my  attractions  in  his  eyes, 
On  leaving,  he  said  he  hoped  to  meet 
me  that  evening  at  the  ball  given  by 
the  French  ambassador,  the  Marquis 
D'Argenson. 

I  now  see  very  plainly  that  the  fetea 
given  at  Barbara's  marriage  were  in  na 
way  to  be  compared  to  those  I  novri 
witness.  There  was  equal  splcudort 
but  the  grace,  the  refinement,  the  ex- 
quisitely chivalrous  courtesy  of  the 
Royal  circle  was  wanted.  I  believe 
the  provinces  are  ever  the  parodies  of 
the  capital^  and  follow  at  an  immeasu- 
rable distance.  Here  all  the  world 
meet,  are  equally  polite,  and  seem 
equally  well-bred.  Nobody  busies 
themselves  telling  unpleasant  truths  j 
all  pay  compliments,  and  they  only 
differ  in  the  manner  ;  the  matter  of  each 
persons  con  versa  I  ton  is  all  alike,  so 
that  I  rarely  find  eviilcnces  of  an  in- 
ferior intellect  among  those  with  whom 
I  converse.  From  this  critique  I  ex- 
cept the  Prince  Royal,  whose  conver- 
sation is  far  superior  to  that  of  all 
around.  The  grace  that  tlie  merest 
triffe  receives  from  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing it,  invests  his  conversation 
with  an  air  of  inspiration. 

At  the  ball  of  the  Marquis  D'Argcn- 
son,  he  hud  fewer  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  me  than  at  the  previous 
one.  I  was  no  longer  daughter  of  the 
sun  ^  and  etiquette,  of  course  more 
severe  at  a  private  ball  than  a  ina^que- 
rade,  obliged  all  the  Royal  Family  to 
devote  their  attentions  to  the  numerous 
married  ladies  of  rank  in  the  assembly. 
When  he  did  me  the  honor  to  converse 
with  me,  all  the  ladies  within  reacU 
bent  forward  in  evident  attitudes  of 
listeninic — in  fact,  trying  their  utmost 
to  hear  what  he  said  ;  a  meanness  that, 
I  confes?,  infinitely  displeased  me,  and 
struck  mo  as  utterly  unbecoming  de* 
portmenls  in  ladies  of  high  rank. 

The  Princess  Palatine  is  in  high 
good  humour,  she  being  the  only  lady 
of  a  certain  age  with  whom  the  l^riiice 
danced.  The  Prince  Palatine  Is  more 
amiable,  if  possible,  than  ever,  without 
ever,  however,  asking  me  a  questioDp 
or  giving  me  a  word  of  advice.  I  long 
with  extreme  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of 
my  beloved  sister,  l  shall  have  such 
wonders  to  tell  her.  i 

It  is  only  one  week  since  I  lefl 
school,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had 
lived  an  age,  so  many  events  have  oc- 
curr?d|   such  varipu5  eiootions  have 
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filled  my  mmd,  that  Ui  comparison  with 
the  usual  even  tenor  of  ray  life^  I  seem 
to  have  become  another  person.  My 
girlbli  dreams  that  I  used  to  feel  re- 
morse at  indulging  as  being  tuo  ^uk\, 
have  been  surpassed  an  hundred-fold 
by  the  realities  of  this  week's  ex  pe- 
ri e  tie  e.  Oh !  how  1  shall  astonbh 
Barbara ! 

Sunday,  Mh  of  January. 

Can  I  believe  it?  During  the  whole 
of  yeslerday,  I  never  gave  one  thought 
to  biills»  fetes,  or  even  to  the  Prince 
Royal  f  I  was  solely  oecupicd  by  my 
sister — ^my  dear  siiter  I  She  came 
sooner  than  was  expected,  was  taken 
lit  immediately  on  her  arrivah  and  the 
Princess  Palatine  repaired  to  hen  to 
?!pend  the  whole  day  beside  her  couch. 
I  entreated  to  be  let  accompany  her, 
but  was  refused  permission.  When 
midDight  eame,  my  anguish  was  at  its 
height,  and  I  prayed  incessantly,  and 
sent  to  three  chapels  to  have  masses 
celdjrated  for  her  safety.  At  one 
o'clock  the  Princess  returned,  bringing 
me  the  blessed  intcliigencc  that  Bar- 
bara was  safe,  and  that  a  little  i^irl  was 
born  to  her.  This  morniug  I  implored 
to  be  let  see  her,  but  again  is  ray  re- 
quest refused,  the  Princess  saying, 
coblly,  that  it  is  unusual  and  improper 
for  a  young  unmarried  lady  to  make 
visits  to  persons  circiimstajiced  like  my 
sister*  To  this  I  can  make  no  reply, 
and  musit  try  to  be  patient* 

The  Starost  has  been  here,  but  only 
for  a  moment*  He  seems  so  happy  I 
They  tell  me  the  babe  is  charming^ 
Tcry  fat  and  fair ;  it  is  to  be  named 
Angelica*  in  compliment  to  my  mother. 
Oh !  if  I  could  only  see  it  I  1  have  the 
honor  to  he  an  aunt,  without  as  yet 
experiencing  any  of  the  pleasure. 

The  Prince  Royal  has  sent  to  offer 
his  congratulations  to  my  aunt,  on  the 
occasion  oi  her  niece^s  safety,  and  at 
the  same  time  bf  g^ed  to  hear  of  me. 

Wednesday,  eth  of  January. 
My  sister  gels  daily  stronger,  hut 
has  not  as  yet  left  her  bed.  1  saw  the 
Prince  Royal  but  once  this  week,  he 
having  accompanied  the  King  on  a 
liunting  excursion,  but  yesterday,  on 
his  return,  he  spent  an  hour  with  us. 
Wh.it  an  angel  of  goodness  he  is! 
How  tenderly  he  loves  his  father,  and 
when  he  spoke  of  his  mother^  tears 
started  to  his  eyes!  He  spoke  entbu- 
sTnsticatly  of  Poland,  and  as  fiir  as  I 
can  judge,  he  possesses  a  most  ener- 


getic and  noble  soul,  All  that  I  have 
heard  said  of  hi  id,  and  all  I  have  writ- 
ten U  the  exact  truth  except  that  it 
falls  far  short  of  what  is  due  tr>  him, 
fnr  no  tongue  or  pen  can  truly  describe 
his  delightful  voice,  his  smile,  or  tl»e 
expression  of  his  countenance,  which 
pictures  the  amiable  thoughts  that  pass 
through  his  mind,  even  when  he  is 
silent*  I  am  not  surprized  at  the  par- 
tiality ot  the  Empress  for  him.  The 
people  of  Courland,  in  like  manner, 
adore  him  ;  he  had  only  to  appear 
among  them,  and  they  swore  to  lay 
down  tlicjr  lives  for  him.  I  feel  certain 
that  if  his  father  died,  he  would  in- 
stantly be  proclaimed  King  of  Poland, 

Well  I  this  Prince,  so  much  admired, 
so  fondly  beloved,  distinguishes  me! 
He  is  greatly  pleased  with  me.  This 
fact  1  can  no  longer  doubt.  His  words 
conftrai  the  language  of  his  eyes,  and 
if  my  vanity  misleads  me  or  causes  me 
to  attach  more  than  due  importance  to 
his  attentions,  what  is  to  blind  the 
judgment  of  the  Palatine,  who  cotiti* 
nually  assures  me  that  he  loves  me  ? 

I  do  think  the  Princess,  my  aunt, 
takes  a  malicious  pleasure  in  sayiug 
vexatious  things  to  me*  She  this  even- 
ing said  at  tahte,  with  a  careless  air,  that 
the  Prince  Royal  is  a  great  flirt  ;  that 
the  last  pretty  face  was  sure  of  winning 
his  attention  for  a  while,  and  was 
always  fairest  and  dearest  until  another 
came  in  the  way — that  I  am  not  the  only 
handsome  woman  in  the  world — that 
there  are  many  other  pretty  dolls  about 
court — the  Starostinc  Wcxxellt  Madame 
Foiockat  and  the  Princess  Sapkha  Ut 
surpass  me  in  beauty,  in  addition  to 
which,  they  have  superior  knowledg:e 
of  the  world,  and  know  how  to  make 
the  most  of  their  charms  by  the  grace 
of  their  deportment.  Now,  the  Prince 
Royal  has  said  to  me  that  the  fact  of 
my  being  artless  is  my  greatest  charm 
in  his  eyes ;  notwithstanding  which  1 
certainly  see  those  ladies  with  ray 
aunt's  eyes.  My  complexion  is  pale 
and  insipid  near  the  permanent  rosincss 
of  their  checks.  My  complexion,  I 
feel,  alters  with  every  emotion  of  my 
mind,  while  they  are  always  cc|uully 
brilliant,  especially  Madame  Potocka ; 
she  looked  surprisingly  lovely  at  the 
French  Ambassador's  ball,  and  the 
Prince,  no  doubt,  thought  so,  for  he 
paid  her  much  attention,  and  danced 
twice  with  her.  But  what  can  J  desire 
that  is  not  already  granted  to  me  ?  All 
my  ambition  was  bounded  by  the  hope 
that  he  would  speak  to  me  even  once, 
and  he  has  far  more  distlngtushed  me ; 
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my  w  ishes  are  acromplished — far  more 
than  accomplished  indeed,  and  yet  I 
do  not  feci  quite  satisfied!  my  ungrate- 
ful heart  is  not  quite  happy  ;  its  powers 
of  wUhing  seem  to  be  infinite — insati- 
able ! 

Sunday,  12th  of  January. 

Now,  if  ever,  I  ought  to  feel  per- 
fectly happy!  On  Friday  evening,  at 
Prince  Czartoryska's  ball,  the  Prince 
Royal  totally  devoted  himself  to  me, 
and  danced  only  with  me.  The  day 
before  the  ball  he  paid  us  a  long  visit, 
and  yesterday  he  sent  his  aid-du-camp 
to  induce  our  attendance  at  an  Italian 
opera,  called  Semiramide,  which  was 
to  be  represented  at  court.  During 
the  whole  time  of  representation,  the 
Prince  was  occupied  exclusively  with 
me.  1  was  presented  to  the  King,  who 
was  very  kind  in  his  reception  of  me. 
He  enquired  particularly  for  my  parents, 
and  Hsked  me  many  questions. 

The  Starost  has  just  come  to  announce 
that  Prince  Charles  insists  on  being 
godfather  to  his  little  girl,  and  has 
named  me  as  godmother  ;  I  am  to  be 
associated  with  him  at  this  awful  cere- 
mony, and  shall  then,  at  least,  hold  with 
him  an  equal  rank.  The  ceremony  is  to 
take  place  at  the  cathedral  of  St.  John. 
Other  babies  were  to  have  been  bap- 
tized on  that  day,  but  all  have  been 
deferred  in  honor  of  this,  whereat  the 
Prince  Royal  is  to  be  present.  All  the 
grandees  of  Warsaw  are  to  be  among 
the  assistants.  It  will  cause  a  great 
sensation,  and  I  will  be  much  spoken 
of.  Assuredly,  the  courier  Polonais 
will  announce  it,  and  it  will  be  seen  by 
Madame  Strumle  and  all  her  young 
ladies.  What  will  my  parents  think  of 
it,  and  what  will  be  thought  of  it  by 
all  the  court  at  Maleszow  ?  little  Mat- 
thew and  all ! — he  will  not  fail  to  quote 
his  prophecy — ah,  how  often  his  words 
recur  to  my  memory  :  it  is  he  who  is 
responsible  for  all  my  sclf-tormentings, 
all  my  inquietudes — without  the  recol- 
lection of  his  silly  talk  I  should  never 
have  been  abandoned  by  common  sense, 
and  have  abandoned  myself  to  the 
worse  than  foolish  thoughts  that  beset 
me.  Such  vain  hopes  would  never 
have  sprung  up  in  my  heart,  had  he  not 
talked  nonsense  to  me.  Well !  it  is  a 
consolation  to  be  able  to  lay  blame, 
even  a  little  blame,  on  other  sbouldcri 
than  one's  own. 

Scarcely  had  I  time  to  reflect  upon 
the  happiness  of  bein?,  in  any  cere- 
mony, associated  with  rrince  Charles, 
when  the  Princesf  came  to  fulfil  her 


usual  office  of  disenchanting  mfr  with 
one  of  her  sad  suggestions  ;  she  an* 
nounces  to  me  that  those  who  stand 
sponsors  for  a  child  are  interdicted 
marriage  by  the  laws  of  the  church. 
My  God  I  to  what  a  pitch  of  insanity 
have  I  arrived  when  thi<«  consideration 
makes  me  unhappy  I  Truly,  all  is  dit- 
order  in  my  mind,  and  I  shall  know  no 
content  until  I  have  the  happiness  of 
telling  all  to  my  sister.  Oh!  what  a 
consolation  to  me  w  ill  be  her  tender, 
gentle  affection,  so  refreshing  after  the 
storm  of  passion  that  is  invading*  mj 
own  quiet,  and  destroying,  with  rapid 
stride^  my  happiness  and  my  innocence. 
After  the  baptismal  ceremony  we  are 
to  return  to  her,  and  I  shall  then  see 
her  for  the  first  time  since  her  confine* 
ment ;  she  is  already  up,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  quit  her  apartment. 

15th  of  Janaaffy. 

The  ceremony  of  baptism  took  place 
yesterday.  I  saw  my  sister,  who  looks 
charmingly.  She  has  become  fairer» 
and  her  fig'ure  even  slighter  than  before, 
and  she  is  the  same  good,  kind  angel 
as  ever. 

The  Prince  Royal  earnestly  desired 
that  mv  name  should  be  given  to  the 
baby,  but  Barbara  steadily  refused  to 
consent,  thinking  it  a  mark  of  respect 
to  our  mother  that  her  name  should 
take  precedence  of  mine  in  the  family 
of  her  daughter. 

The  baby  is  pretty,  but  red — ohl 
red  as  a  little  lobster  I  She  cried  during 
the  ceremony,  which  is,  we  are  toldt 
a  good  omen,  and  I  pray  God  that  it 
may  be  so  in  her  case,  for  already  I 
love  her  tenderly. 

I  was  very  much  confused,  and  trem- 
bled so  violently  that  I  could  scarcely 
have  held  the  child  had  not  the  Prince 
Royal  kindly  assisted  me.  I  was  no 
less  astonished  than  happy  to  find  my- 
self beside  him,  before  the  great  altar, 
and  with  so  numerous  an  assembly 
whose  whole  attention  was  occupied  by 
the  scene  in  which  he  and  I  were  the 
principal  actors,  and  to  have  my  name 
inscribed  in  the  great  book  of  registry 
with  his.  Perhaps  Matthew's  predic- 
tions of  my  future  ffreatness  were 
pointed  at  the  events  of  this  day. 

I  have  been  congratulated  by  erery 
one  upon  the  great  honor  conferred  oa 
me.  The  Prince's  manner  is  still  more 
amiable  to  roe  than  before  c  he  speaks 
continually  of  *'our  Anirelicai"  and 
makes  her  the  medium  of  many  teoder 
speeches  to  me.  He  has  bestowad 
iuperb  gifti  oa  the  StuoitlM  and  oa 
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me,  end  to  tlje  uttendants  of  tlie  baby  that  he  rpally  waa  mote  ambble  than 
and  th^  punr,  his  Ur^psics  on  the  oc-  uiual,  he  looked  hundBotner  than  I 
Crtsioii  of  ilie  l>d|>liBm  were  woTlhy  of  ever  before  Ibtiuj^ht  liim. 
his  tiolilc  nttiure.  He  haf  |iromi*td  to  ^ 
use  Ills  iriHuf nee  witli  the  Kitisj  to  ob- 
tain for  the  Starost  the  Ca.^ielbnie  of 
Radom»  and  will,  I  feel  certain,  exert 
himself  to  ihe  litmost  to  redeem  his 
ptedj^e*  !♦  alfld!  cuimot  do  anytliingr 
niore  useful  ibnii  to  embroider  a  robe 
for  little  An^^eVvea,  \vhich  has  cost  me 
Uiuch  lime  artd  Irouble.  The  Prince 
fays  it  if  done  with  infinite  taste  ;  I  am 
now  doing  a  little  cup  to  match, 

1  was  near  rorg^etling  to  enter  a  cir- 
ctimstatiee  of  srreal  im|>ortance.  Prince 
Jerome  RadzivK,  standtird^bearer  of 
Lithucinin,  is  making  preparntions  for 
igrund  hutilinj  parly,  planned  for  the 
•miisemeiit  of  the  King  and  Prince 
Charles.  He  has  sfient  enormous  sums 
on  the  preparations*  in  order  that  it 
may  siirpt)»s  everything  of  the  sort  that 
ever  took  place  up  to  the  present  lime. 
He  has  filled  his  immense  park  with 
game  of  hI!  sorts.  broui:ht  from  the  ut- 
termost limits  of  Lillinunia»  It  com- 
mences tomorrow,  and  the  weather  is 
favoiirdbhv  for  it  freezes  hard  and  the 
fledges  will  glide  delightfully.  The 
Prince  Royal  has  urged  me  so  earnest- 


Our  way  by  by  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  from  whence  we  slid 
rapidly  down  the  hill  upon  whkh  War- 
saw stands.  In  ihe  midst  of  a  plain 
between  Sdidecand  U!iizdow,(LHzienkt 
it  is  now  eallrd»}  Prince  Radxivil  en- 
closed an  immense  patk,  in  which  he 
constriicied  an  iron  pavillion  fiiTni^hed 
with  preen  velvet.  The  King  and 
Prince  Charles  occupied  this  puvittion, 
which  opened  on  all  sides,  but  was 
piotected  from  ihe  entry  of  the  wild 
beasts  l)y  spikes  placed  outward.  On 
an  ampliithcatre,  erected  out*ide,  were 
atl  the  nobility,  while  the  surround- 
ing hills  were  crowded  wiih  spectators 
of  inferior  rank.  At  a  short  distance* 
several  walks,  shaded  by  fine  trees, 
Ibrmed  rays,  of  which  the  pavllHon 
was  the  centre.  When  all  had  found 
the  f^eals  allotted  to  them,  the  horn 
sounded  and  the  prince's  gumekeepers 
loosed  eight  elk?,  three  bears,  twenty* 
five  wolves,  and  twenty -three  boarij 
and  then  ensued  a  uoi»e  terrific  beyond 
imdginatimi,  Ironi  the  roaring  of  so 
many  furious  animiib,  and  tht^  criea^ 
(scarcely  more  human  in  sound.)  of 
ly  to  be  presenf,  thai  the  Princess  has     the  hnnismen.     The  King  killed  three 


consented  to  allow  me  to  make  one  In 
a  sledge  which  is  to  contain  the  four 
beauties  of  Wursaw,  and  U  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Prince  himself  We  are 
to  have  dresses  alike,  as  to  form  and 
material,  and  difiVriug  only  in  color. 
I  hare  chosen  amaranth  ;  Madutnc 
Potocka^  blue  ;  the  Princess  Sapieha, 
green;  and  Madamoiselle  Wessell, 
bronze.  Our  gowns  are  of  velvet, 
trimmed  with  the  fur  of  Ihe  marten, 
and  our  caps  of  the  same  materials. 
I  regret  that  Barbara  cannot  be  present, 
but  she  has  her  Angelica  to  console  her 
for  all  tuch  misfortunes. 

Frfdty,  iTtIt  of  JsntmrT* 
I,  who  have  been  brought  up  at  my 
fa!her*BcouTl,  (confessed  by  all  to  bec^ne 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  Poland,)  I,  who 
have  seen  all  that  is  most  »plcndid  in 
the  way  of  fetes  in  Warsaw,  never 
witnessed  anything  at  alt  compunible 
to  the  arrangements  at  Prince  Radxi- 
%il*s. 

We  set  out  at  9  o'clock,  amid  an 
innumerable  host  of  fledges  and  horses, 
Uur  stedi^e  was  the  handsomest,  and 
followed  direetly  after  that  of  the  King. 


boars  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  Prince 
destroyed  twenty-five  head  of  pa  me, 
not  content  with  which»  he  insisted  on 
having  a  personal  enconnter  with  a 
wolf,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  degree  of 
courage  and  address  perfectly  astonish- 
ing. The  skin  of  this  wolt^-^this  pre- 
cious tiophy  of  his  vabiur,  serves  me 
for  a  carpet.  The  hunting  lasted  until 
four  o'clock,  when  meats,  pastry,  and 
hot  drinks  were  served  to  the  guests. 
Eighty-four  g*«me-keepers  and  foresters 
belonging  to  the  Prince,  were  present, 
habited  in  a  spbndid  costume,  and 
versos  in  Polish  und  in  Latin  were  dii- 
trihuted  among  ihe  guests,  All  were 
charmed  with  the  gairly  of  the  scene, 
and  another  festivity  lakes  place  to- 
night in  commemoration  of  the  same 
event,  (the  King's  coronation)  being  a 
grand  ball  at  the  palace  of  the  Marshal 
Bieltnski,  to  which  I  am  invited. 

Sundft^,  I9lh  of  JanaiuT. 
The  ball  was  Bnperb!  The  supper 
was  the  triumph  of  gaslrononlc  rnge- 
nuity,  for  Friday  being*  of  cotirse,  a 
fast  day,  they  covered  I  he  tables  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  dishes,  seeming 


Prince  Charles  wore  a  bunting  dress  of  to  contain  everytliing  good,  among 
green  velvet,  and  whether  it  was  the  which  there  was  not  one  morsel  of 
extreme  becomingness  of  his  dress,  or    meat.    The  Prince  Royal  was  in  yery 
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high  spirits,  his  father  having  presented 
to  him  a  sword  liilt,  mounted  in  dia- 
monds, ot  great  vahie.  I  danced  with 
him  incessantly,  and  still  suffer  severely 
from  a  pain  in  my  foot,  which,  how- 
ever, I  rogret  complaining  of,  as  I  have 
been  ordered  to  confnie  myself  to  my 
room  for  ten  days,  to  rest.  The  Prin- 
cess is  uneasy  respecting  my  health, 
fearing  that  late  hours  disagree  with 
me,  and  truly  I  see  that  my  complex- 
ion has  faded  a  little.  We  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  Maleszow.  My 
mother  has  had  the  goodness  to  write 
to  me,  above  allj  exhorting  me  to  con- 
duct mysdlf  prudently,  and  to  guard 
against  flattery.  "  Do  not  feel  vain," 
she  writes,  "  or  proud  of  the  praises 
you  may  receive,  for  caprice,  as  often 
as  true  merit,  decides  the  preferences 
of  the  world  in  which  you  at  present 
move.  If  your  reason  sleeps  while  you 
are  beset  with  those  dangers,  the  hap- 
piness of  your  whole  life  is  endangered, 
and  the  more  giddy  the  elevation  from 
which  you  fall,  the  greater  the  depth 
to  which  you  are  precipitated."  I 
trust  in  God  I  shall  pray  fervently  to 
him  that  my  dear  mother's  fears  may  not 
become  realized,  and  that  if  my  wishes 
become  too  ambitious,  I  shall,  at  least, 
know  how  to  conceal  them  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  This  dear  letter 
has  caused  me  many  tears.  I  wear  it 
near  my  heart,  and  read  it  over  perpe- 
tually. Happiest,  after  all,  arc  those 
who  never  leave  the  paternal  mansion ! 
In  the  midst  of  my  successes,  I  oflen 
regret  the  castle  of  Maleszow. 

Frhl.iy,  20th  of  January,  1760. 
At  last  my  quarantine  is  finished, 
but  to  my  inexpressible  grief  there  oc- 
curred four  balls  duiing  its  continuance. 
Above  all,  I  regret  the  masked  ball, 
whereat  1  was  to  have  figured  with 
three  celebrated  beauties  in  a  Scotch 
quadrille.  Mademoiselle  Malachowska 
filled  my  place,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
sit  at  home  in  solitude,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Prince 
Koyal,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
great  and  grand  beside,  but  when  the 
Princess  pronounces  ^'no,"  in  her  dis- 
tinct voice,  and  with  her  resolute  man- 
ner, who  could  summon  courage  to 
gainsay  her  or  to  add  one  more  en- 
treaty ?  I  confess  I  was  vexed,  but  I 
had  more  good  sense  and  command  of 
temper  than  to  let  her  see  1  was  so. 
At  my  age  it  becomes  necessary  to 
appear  reasonable,  even  when  one's 
S(?cret  wishes  rebel  against  the  dictates 
of  reason,  but  indeed  I  had  a  powerful 


source  of  consolation  in  all  my  troubles, 
for  Prince  Charles  made  me  frequent 
visits,  and  seemed  to  appreciate  my 
resignation,  and  what  he  was  pleased 
to  term  my  *•  force  of  character." 

Since  the  baptism  the  distance  which 
separates  the  Prince  Royal,  successor 
to  the  throne,  from  Fran^oise  Krasin- 
ska,  seems  daily  to  diminish.  He  has 
the  inconceivable  goodness  often  to 
say  to  me  that  he  desires  always  to  be 
treated  by  me  as  an  eqiioL  He  tells 
me  the  most  delightful  things  during 
the  hours  he  passes  with  me,  of  his 
travels  to  St.  Petersburgh,  Vienna,  and 
Courland;  and  even  amidst  crowds  of 
listening  courtiers,  contrives  to  utter 
many  sentiments,  the  full  force  of  which 
I  alone  can  appreciate.  He  knows 
and  fully  discriminates  all  the  actors 
in  the  intrigues  that  undermine  our 
unhappy  country,  but  suppresses  his 
feelings  of  indignation  from  respect  to 
his  father.  Good  God  I  what  a  blessing^ 
it  would  prove  if  he  was  king  I  The 
Princess,  who,  I  cannot  help  observing, 
seeks  with  avidity  the  worst  side  of 
every  subject,  says  that  his  politeness 
is  assumed,  just  at  present,  for  party 
purposes;  and  that  once  made  king,  he 
would  treat  us  with  negligence  and 
contempt.  This  I  do  not  belieye  ;  I 
cannot  think  it  other  than  a  most  unjust 
suspicion !  The  Princess  ardently  de- 
sires to  sec  Lubomirski  on  the  throne, 
but  I  much  doubt  if  her  wishes  on  this 
subject  will  ever  be  realized. 

This  evening  the  Chanoinesses  re* 
ceivc  company,  and  I  am  invited.  The 
superioress,  Madame  Komorowska,  is 
a  lady  of  high  rank  and  of  a  very  su- 
perior order  of  mind.  Madame  Zamoy- 
ska  is  the  founder  of  this  community, 
which  she  has  made  to  resemble  that 
of  Kemircmont  in  Sorraine.  It  serves 
as  a  convenient  and  respectable  asylum 
for  young  persons  who  are  so  circum- 
stanced That  they  cannot  marry,  or  do 
not  wish  to  do  so,  as  they  live  in  re- 
tirement, but  may  receive  visitors* 
Madame  Zamoyska  has  bought  Marie- 
villc,  there  to  establish  her  community, 
where  ate  received  twelve  ladies  of 
the  highest  rauk,  and  eight  yoang 
persons  from  among  the  mere  gentry. 
We  are  approaching  the  end  of  the 
carnival. 

Ash-Wedneidar,  IStli  of  Febnury. 
And  so  it  is  possible  to  tire  of  plea- 
sure, and  to  long  for  quiet  after  the 
ever-succeeding  scenes  of  excitement 
which  have  lasted  for  those  three  wedu. 
I  feel  almost  glad  that  the  canuTtl  is 
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o?er,  Drcjtsiti^,  duncinj^,  and  dissi- 
ptttlori  of  nil  Eorts  lius  aljsorbed  me, 
Dud  it  reqtiireB  to  cxpencnc**  I  lie  un- 
profitablcncs'4  of  ?tich  a  niauiier  of  life 
10  ujidrtstund  how  ueary  one  may  be- 
come of  it,  I  perceive  Ihal  I  am  the 
object  of  envy  for  my  sticcc^sen  in 
Bociety,  ray  hapjiincss! — uud  I— 1  only 
long^  to  be  out  of  the  crowd  imd  to  be 
alone  uHh  my  own  thoughts  thnt  I 
may  cnjt^y  the  great  pleasure  of  rcflcc- 
ling  oil  all  ibal  the  Prince  Royal  says 
to  me. 

Burbara  seems  to  compreliend  per- 
fective bat  pnases  in  my  mind.  I  see  her 
mucft,  und  she  lets  Ihll  eenteneet  that 
convince  nie  she  also  ha?  Iier  fears. 
She  sees  me  in  a  position  which  h  no 
way  in  harmony  with  my  tastes,  my 
want?,  or  my  facuUies.  She  desirefl 
that  (he  ftitiire  may  be  to  me  what  her 
reason  and  cool  judi^ment  has  made 
her  happy  fate  j  and  1 — I  mu*t  reflect! 
How  very  beautifal  Madame  Potocka 
looked  yesterday  at  the  masked  ball,  in 
her  gumptaous  dress  as  a  Saltana  t 
Her  benuty  h  of  that  brilliant  order 
which  shinea  supreme  in  such  a  costume» 
und  she  looked  distinguished  for  loveli- 
ness among  alt  who  were  lovely  in  that 
great  assemblag-e.  All  seemed  to  think 
BQj  and  to  aspire  to  dancing  with  her 
m  the  g-reatcst  happiness,  wbtle  I  was 
obliged  to  sit  still  atler  our  Polonaise, 
(my  foot  bein^  still  painful,)  and  to 
Tefiisc  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the 
Prince  and  all  the  distlng-iiished  men  in 
the  room  to  dance.  Thank  God  I  the 
carnival  is  over. 

Sftturdftf ,  Fiibnmry  aoth,  ♦ 
I  trace  a  few  lines  with  a  trembling 
hand   and  in   grrcat  haste,  for,  at  the 
moment  when  J  least   expected  it,  I 
find  myself  obliged  to  depart  for  Sul- 
g-ostow.      This   morning    the    Prince 
Palatine  entered  my  room  and  informed 
me  that  my  brother  and  sister  earnestly 
desired  my  society  at  Sulcostow,  and 
that  my  parents  would  shortly  join  me 
there,  so  that  it  was  decided  1  should 
go*     1  resign  myself  always  with  con- 
fidence to  the  will  and  counsel  of  the 
Palatine,  feeling  that  he  has  no  object 
in  view  but  my  happiness  and  my  good. 
The  Princess  approves  hig^hly  of  my 
g-oin^'.     1  go   then,    since   it   is  their 
will/ The  Prince  Royal  does  not  know 
of  my  departure  ;  how  could  he,  indeed, 
when  J  did  not  know  of  it  myself  an 
hoar  since*     He  will  learn  it  like  any 
other  piece  of  daily  gossip,  for  there  is 
no  one  I  could  entrust  with  the  task  of 
I  telling  him*    Would  tliat  I  dare  charge 
the  Princess  with  my  adietix»   but  I 
You  XIV, 


dare  not  open  my  lips  on  his  subject  to 
her.  Will  he  regret  me  ?  will  he  cast 
one  thoui;ht  upon  me?  he,  who  is 
surronndeii  at  Warsaw  with  so  many 
great  beauties,  all  eager  to  attract  ins 
attention!  Madame  Potoeka remains. 
But  I  am  called,  and  must  hasten  my 
preparations  for  departure, 

SuTitlny,  Ibih  fif  Mnrrlr. 
I  returned    to    Warsaw   two    days 
since.     1  forgot   my  journal,  and   had 
not  the    consulatiun  of    entering    my 
ihougbts  in  it  while  away. 

I  remained  two  weeks  otSnlgostow, 
I  confess  it  to  my  shame  that  never 
did  any  fime  appear  so  heavy.  It  i« 
true  I  did  not  see  my  parents  j  they 
were  to  arrive  in  four  days,  hut  the 
Piincc  Palatine  came  for  me  and  hur- 
hurried  my  departure,  so  that  1  was 
obliged  to  give  up  I  he  hope  of  seeing^ 
thctn.  We  travelled  with  such  rapidity 
that  we  made  the  journey  in  one  day. 
Fresh  horses  awaited  us  everywhere^ 
and  we  lost  not  one  moment. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  the 
Prince  Royal  made  us  a  visit*  He  if 
much  changed,  and  looks  pale  and  suf* 
fering.  He  has  given  me  to  understand 
that  my  departure  caused  him  great 
grief^  and  said  with  an  air  of  pique 
that  there  was  usually  some  con- 
sideration used  towards  a  friend  whea 
one  made  excursions  that  separated 
them  for  an  age.  A  fiicnd  J  Ho  . 
suffered  this  delightful  word  to  escape 
him,  and  calls  me  hisyn^r/.  Oh  f  how 
much  remorse  I  feel  for  this  journey, 
but  indeed  it  was  always  undertaken 
contrary  to  my  wishes,  and  in  ispltc  of 
me.  The  Prince  Palatine  maintains 
that  it  is  all  for  the  best,,  hut  1  cannot 
conceive  the  necessity  of  making  me 
sufl'er  anguish,  (for  I  can  by  no  other 
term  name  my  feelings  at  leaving  here 
two  weeks  since,)  and  also  aflficting 
the  Prince  Royal. 

I  embroidered  a  magniBcenl  cushion 
for  the  catliedral,  embossing  on  it  in 
pold  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
found  all  the  materials  at  Sulgostow, 
and  I  worked  at  it  with  such  earnest 
fervour  that  I  finished  it  within  the 
time  of  my  visit  I  thus  accomplished 
a  vow  ;  liod  only  knows  my  secret 
intention  I,  Uod  only  can  grant  my  secret 
prayer  I 

Tliursday,  I9lh  of  March. 

Yesterday  the  Prince  Royal  was  gay 
and  amiable  as  in  the  first  hours  of  our 
acquaintance.  He  spent  an  hour  with 
us,  but  could  not  prolong  his  visit, 
having  to  attend  the  King  htinting  ia 
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the  forest  of  Kapinos.  He  entered  in 
the  evening  at  the  moment  when  we 
least  expected  him — entered  without 
noise  or  escort,  with  a  sort  of  mystery 
and  an  absence  of  etiquette,  which 
added  infinitely  to  the  charm  his  pre- 
sence is  ever  surrounded  with. 

The  chase  had  been  successful;  and 
the  Prince  told  us  of  a  circumstance 
that  took  place  during  the  day,  and  in- 
finitely amused  him.  The  forest  of 
Ka[)inos  adjoins  that  of  Zaborow,  the 
proprietor  of  which  is  a  gentleman  of 
good  descent.  When  first  the  King 
hunted  on  his  domains,  he  received 
him  with  sumptuous  preparations,  for 
\K-hich  the  King  promised  him  a  Sta- 
rosty,  provided  he  killed  a  bear  on  his 
estate.  Several  bears  were  killed  in 
process  of  time,  but  no  symptom  of 
the  King's  fuIHlling  his  part  of  the 
contract,  which  reduced  the  poor  gen- 
tleman quite  to  despair,  so  alter  killing 
his  bear  yesterday,  he  dragged  it  to 
the  King's  feet  and  exclaimed,  "Urcus 
est,  privilegium  non  est."  The  King 
laughed  heartily,  and  promised  faith- 
fully to  have  theStarosty  granted  before 
a  month  shall  elapse. 

The  Prince  remained  nearly  three 
hours  with  us.  He  is  now  more  at 
liberty  since  his  brothers,  Albert  and 
Clement,  are  at  Warsaw,  and  can  take 
his  place  with  the  King.  Piince  Cle- 
ment is,  they  say,  a  young  man  of 
extraordinary  virtue  and  piety.  He 
has  a  decided  vocation  for  the  church, 
and  is  to  take  holy  orders.  It  is  very 
^ise  of  the  King  thus  to  dedicate  one 
of  his  sons  to  the  ministry  of  God,  but 
it  is  as  well  the  choice  has  not  fallen 
on  Prince  Charles. 

Tuesday,  24th  of  March. 
Although  it  is  Lent  my  days  pass 
delightfully.  The  Prince  Royal  comes 
freouently  to  visit  us,  and  stays  long 
periods.  He  tells  me  that  the  court 
etiquette  bores  him  infinitely;  and  that 
he  gladly  avails  himself  of  his  intimacy 
at  our  house  to  throw  it  oflf  and  be  like 
others.  Oh  !  how  unVike  all  others  lie 
is,  at  least  in  my  eyes,  and  how  infi- 
nitely superior  to  all  men  I  To-morrow 
I  shall  be  separated  from  him.  The 
Princess  Palatine  always  retires  to  a 
convent  eight  days  before  Easter,  to 
prepare  duly  for  confession  and  com- 
munion, a  habit  general  among  pious 
ladies  who  find  the  precincts  of  a  court 
abounding  too  much  in  worldly  vanities 
to  be  a  proper  place  to  dwell  in,  pre- 
paratory to  so  solemn  a  sacrament  I 
am  ordered  to  accompany  the  Princeu 


therefore,  to  the  convent  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  where  for  eight  days  we 
shall  see  none  but  priests  and  nuns; 
read  no  books  but  those  of  devotion, 
and  do  no  work  but  for  the  church  and 
the  poor. 

Good  Friday,  2nd  of  April. 

I  have  confessed  and  am  prepared 
for  communion — prenared  as  a  child 
of  sin  may  be  for  such  a  glory.     I   do 
not  ever  remember  being  more  calm, 
or  experiencing  greater  quiet  of  mind; 
a  state  which  comes  on  me  as  a  great 
blessing  after  the  disquiet  I  have  lately 
been  subject  to,  and  am  still  occasion- 
ally suffering  from.  I  have  an  excellent 
confessor,    the  Abl)6  Baudoin,  who  it 
universally  n-sorted  to  by  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  because  he  is  a  Frenchman, 
but,   indeed,    apart  from  his    general 
popularity,    he   would   always  be   the 
confessor  of  my  choice.    He  is  a  truly 
holy  man  and  follows  stiictly  the  ex- 
ample set  him  by  the  life  of  his  heaven- 
ly Muster.     I  found  his  views  of  reli- 
gion console  me  and  draw  me  nearer  to 
heaven   without   quite   separating    ine 
from  such  of  my  worldly  sympathies  at 
were  innocent  or  justifiable.     1  spent 
several  hours  with  him.     He  read  roy 
inmost  thoughts,  and  gave  me  much 
valuable    advice,    inculcating,     obove 
all  things,  in  my  case,  humility — which 
he  insisted  upon  by  adducing  the  futi- 
lity  of    worldly   pursuits — the   disap- 
pointment and    remorse  that  are   the 
invariable  result  of  devotion  to   the 
things  that  are  gratifying  to  vanity  aod 
self-love.     So  fully  did  he  win  me  to 
this  view  of  the  subject,  that  1  had  for 
a  short  interval  a  notion  of  consecrating 
the  remainder  of  my  life  to  God,  and 
to  God  only,  by  becoming  one  of  the 
grey  sisters,  in  the  convent  of  which 
Abbe  B.  is  the  director.     1  measured 
my  ctill,  and  counted  the  steps  of  this 
retreat  in  which  I  was  about  to  bury 
myself.     I  believed  my  vocatitin  to  a 
life  of  self-denial,  meditation,  and  re- 
tirement,   was  very  sincere,   and    my 
contempt  for  the  world  and  all  thingi 
worldly,  very  ardent,  when  my  maid 
happened  to  make  8«*roe  irifliug  remark 
about  the  Chasseur  of  the  Prince  K<»ya1* 
The  chain  of  my  reasoning  was  snap- 
ped, and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  sought 
to  return  to  this  holy  frame  of  mind. 
I  felt  truly  humiliated  at  finding  that  my 
best  intentions  were  so  fugitive,   and 
could  find  no  consolation  except  in  the 
recollection  that  the   Abbi   Baudoin 
had  assured  me  he  thought  it  quite 
pouible  to  continue  In  earneit  mrrii 
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ai^fr  salvation,  and  living  in  the  prr<?at 
irorld  ai  th^  same  linic;  tind  thut  w\wn 
oni!  «iis  »Q  hleiSi^d  us  to  come  out  vic- 
tor lout  from  such  a  corulKit,  Gml  loved 
them  equullv  with  llin.^e  who,  slto^iing^ 
nnireki»ottli**lK'?of  itieirrjuti  woaknp^s, 
mid  less  retikiiice  upon  their  own  im-* 
per  I  en  rt**nluliuii#,  retired  upiirt  Irora 
utl  coriim'ini^m  uitb  uii  iMi^iiiiiin^  woihL 
Til*?  fcsidt  **t"  tlie  strict  seH-uxiimiiiatiiin 
recntiiitirtidrd  Uy  the  Abliu  Haiidoin 
points  out  pride  in  kiU  its  ^iitipc?  as  my 
b*'Bertiogsin;  Imt  hi^  ulso  s^iys  that  am- 
bilinn  bf  comes  sin  fid  only  when  its 
ohiecls  of  drsire  become  nnlHwruL 
What  God  cxuris  is  a  heart  ready  lo 
submit  to  hh  \^i|J  in  all  things — to  imikc 
any  B.itritjce  thut  lt<;  may  fiee  fit  to 
impose,  add  in  this  tli^posiilon  ]  find 
myiiclf  (his  mnmt*nr,  tHid  during  nil  tliia 
vcek«  1  find  within  my  hcntt  u  qititft 
the  most  deliciou*.  It  ii  us  u  foretaste 
of  heuveiily  cuinforts  und  thai  Mute 
vihich,  (sit)iilll  us  my  religinti^  expe- 
riniccs  urc)  I  sec  ahtne  is  happiness 
upon  raitii^  where  no  plea^OTe  is  perfect, 
all  puTinkf  s  ol"  alloy,  except  ihost^  which 
have  lif'ttven  for  itirir  objen^t,  To*d*iy 
I  reiorn  ia  the  worhh  hcit*^''  to  asjsi'^t  «t 
the  ceremonies  of  Good- Friday,  which 
src  to  luke  (iluce  at  the  custle^  and 
irbich  I  ain  very  curious  to  ice. 

Wrilnrtday,  tOth  of  April. 

PuBsioti  Week  U  over,  and  I  regret 
it!  I  was  «o  liappy  under  the  inllucnce 
of  feeling  awukentd  by  the  tiwtui 
ceremonies  of  that  periori;  but  already 
I  Bnd  my  ^ood  resolutions  und  bi^b 
8?pirm^''s  meliinsr  awiiy  bcfure  the  a«- 
Bituhs  of  witrldly  tcmplutions  The 
fiiacinaiiont  of  worldly  pleasures  and 
the  hourly  incitetn'^rvts  my  present  hie 
holds  turih  to  vtiniiy  and  frivolity,  ore 
too  much  lor  my  ftren;|th*  I  yield 
to  eneh,  and  then  I  repi-nt  and  am 
wretched.  How  diftWent  from  my  life 
in  the  convent  !^ — how  have  I  fi»r>rotten 
all  mj  eialled  thoncrbts  of  ibut  time] 
even  on  Gooil- Friday — oh,  miserdble 
that  1  am  !  the  day  of  my  confession 
and  eommuiMon,  1  sinned  trricvou^ly, 
and  from  vnnity  f  the  very  fault  against 
whieli  Abb^  Baudoin  wurncrd  me  to 
fjuiird  nil  the  avenues  of  my  bearL 
Of  comse,  as  is  u«udl  on  that  day,  I 

I  was  iti  h.ivp  worn  def'p  mourniniTi  but 
at  thcmoinerit  xvhen  1  was  a ttiriu^r  my- 
self, tiie  I'rincejiS  Lubomirska  eutcn^d 
my  room. followed  by  utlendants  hearings 
an  pxciuisite  dres» of  white  velvet,  made 
wiih  u  long  trjin,  and  trimmed  %vith 
white  roses*  For  my  coiflure,  a  crow  n 
of  white  ruses  and  a  long  white  TciU 


No  words  can  describe  the  limply  ^ 
clearance  of  this  dress,  and  my  vcrj 
firj»i  gbmce  at  my  figure  in  the  gla8% 
when  my  toilette  was  completed,  filii^d 
my  lieart  with  emotions  of  vanity.  I 
asked  the  Prinefss  why  she  rccinired 
•  me  to  weur  so  lirilliant  a  eosiume  ^oing* 
to  the  chHpet,  and  she  told  me  (hat  on 
Good- Friday  it  was  usual  after  the 
ceri'inonies  of  ihe  altiir  to  repair  lo  the 
palace,  thereto  wiiness  the  wukhing  of 
twelve  old  men*s  i'tnH  by  the  kin^*  in 
comnjcmoration  of  the  bumiliwiion  of 
our  Sdviour^  and  then  be  attends  them 
at  table  while  they  dine.  Durrng"  the 
time  that  this  pious  and  edify in;{^  cere- 
mony lusted,  a  young  lady  of  noble 
birib,  and  chosen  by  the  Kin;;,  lolieited 
chrtrity  fur  the  poor;  and  this  year  hii 
Mnjesty  bad  named  me,  desiininpr  my 
collection  to  tbeu^e  of  the  Hospital  of 
Indigent*,  directed  by  the  Abh£  Ban- 
doin.  Every  word  the  Princess  spoke 
ren»lered  me  more  vftin-eloriousl  I 
forgot  my  commooiun  in  the  far  inferior 
triumph  of  shininif  among  the  eoortieri 
as  the  chosen  Quereu»e  of  the  Kinjf, 
I  sutfered  ujy  thoughts  to  waivder  oft' to 
the  distinguished  cfleet  of  my  brilliant 
attire,  amid  the  deep  mourning  dregses 
of  the  other  ladies.  1  was  hwppy,  not 
because  my  Lord  and  Saviour  had 
deigned  to  make  my  soul  his  temple* 
but  because  1  waa  certain  that  I  should 
be  the  admired  of  all  beholders,  and 
thut  the  Prince  Hoyal  would  see  me 
dretised  to  pariicular  advantage*  Oh  I 
God  forjrive  me,  that  all  this  vanity 
occupied  my  rntod  on  Good- Friday  I 

My  colheiioa  surpassed  all  hopes; 
I  received  4000  ducais  (£20i)0.)  The 
Prince  Had7.iwil  said,  as  he  look  out 
hi%  purse,  *'  My  dear,  (Fanie  Kochanku) 
we  nntst  subscribe  handsomely  lo  a 
charity  demanded  by  so  beautiful  an  ( 
advocate/'  and  he  threwf  ZiOO  pieces  of 
g«dd  upon  the  jilate,  which  would  have 
la  lien  from  my  huuiis  if  1  bad  not  beett 
as^i»it:d  in  holding  it.  At  first  I  wai 
extremely  confused,  and  bl untied  and 
trembh-d  violently  at  every  fresh  ofFerinjf 
1  received,  but  after  a  little  while  t 
took  courage  and  called  to  mind  ihe 
lesions  of  uiy  danctnc-mD^ter.  The 
Hercditury  Grand  Marshall  ijave  me 
his  hand,  and  named  to  me  each  noble* 
man,  repealing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
nrcnshjuied  formula  used  in  presenting^ 
the  plate,  (which  latter  was  quite 
necesfary,  for  I  could  not,  for  worlds, 
have  articidati  d  a  syllable)  and  1  made 
a  deep  eourtesy  to  each  individual,  as 
he  complied  with  my  request.  When 
the  plate  became  too  heavy,  the  Gmnd 
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Marshall  emptied  it  into  a  large  bag 
which  was  carried  in  our  train.  Occu- 
pied as  my  thoughts  were  by  the 
novelty  of  my  position,  I  could  not 
avoid  hearing  many  exclamations  of 
admiration  as  I  passed,  many  of  them 
extravagant  enough  ;  among  the  rest, 
the  Prince  Royal  said  to  me,  "  If, 
instead  of  a  contribution  from  his  purse, 
YOU  had  demanded  from  each  individual 
his  heart,  which  of  them  could  refuse 
you  ?"  I  replied,  "  I  hope  to  inspire 
affection,  but  shall  never  demand  it ;" 
which  frankness  seemed  to  please  him. 
Indeed  I  only  candidly  expressed  my 
thoughts,  for  I  hold  in  little  estimation 
women  who  imperatively  solicit  men's 
love,  and  whose  eyes  at  every  glance 
speak  some  such  language  as,  <*  Am  I 
not  beautiful  ?  am  I  not  irresistible  ?*' 
No !  tenderness  is  purely  involuntary ! 
Too  blessed  is  she  who  can  inspire  it 
in  the  bosom  where  she  desires  to  reign. 
But  even  to  be  thus  happy,  I  trust  I 
would  not  forget  myself  in  condescend- 
ing to  exhibit  partialities  so  openly  as 
I  see  many  ladies  do  around  me  ;  and 
a  very  blameable  condescension  it  would 
be  to  evince  the  smallest  shade  of 
interest  in  anv  one,  even  the  Prince 
Royal  himself,  until  he  had  evinced 
by  a  long  period  of  devotion,  that  he 
lived  for  me  alone. 

The  washing  of  feet  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  ceremonies  of  our 
religion.  A  great  king  bowed  down 
before  twelve  poor  old  men,  and  after- 
wards wailing  as  their  humble  servant 
at  dinner,  is  a  touching  and  beautiful 
lesson  of  humility,  and  one  that  will 
never  depart  from  my  memory.  Au- 
gustus the  dd,  though  no  longer  young, 
is  very  handsome  still ;  his  presence  is 
noble  and  dignified  in  the  extreme,  and 
Prince  Charles  strongly  resembles  him. 

Holy  Thursday  we  all  went  out, 
still  habited  in  deep  mourning,  to  visit 
the  tombs  and  to  make  our  stations  at 
the  seven  churches,  saying  in  each, 
with  as  much  concentration  of  mind  as 
we  could  command,  five  prayers.  I 
remained  on  my  knees  for  an  entire 
hour,  humbling  myself  to  the  dust,  and 
imploring  forgiveness  for  my  volati- 
lity, and  all  my  many  faults.  Holy 
Saturday,  the  ceremonies  preceding  the 


resurrection  are  grand  in  the  extreme; 
and  the  organs  perform  music  that 
transports  the  soul  to  the  very  throno 
of  God  I 

The  blessing  (Sioicncone)  of  the 
Princess  Palatine  was  a  very  superb 
fetp,  and  lasted  until  yesterday;  the 
tables  being  spread  all  that  time  with  a 
superb  banquet. 

It  is  exactly  twelve  months  since  I 
was  assisting  at  the  fur  humbler  blessing 
of  Madame  Struml^.  I  was  then  a 
little  school-girl,  and  who  would  I  have 
believed  if  they  had  told  me  that  the 
Easter-Monday  following  I  should  be 
a  guest  with  the  Princess  Palatine; 
assisted  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  time 
by  the  Prince  Roval,  and  that  his 
Royal  Highness  and  I  should  eat  from 
the  same  plate  I 

To  taste  meat,  after  refraining  from 
it  so  long,  is  very  agreeable.  Here  we 
fasted  quite  as  strictly  as  at  Maleszow  ; 
during  the  whole  time  of  Lent,  nothing 
but  oil  is  allowed,  and  on  Good- Friday 
only  as  much  food  of  the  coarsest 
description  as  will  prevent  the  health 
suffering  injury  from  long  abstinence. 
The  Prince  Royal  fasted  with  such 
strictness  that  he  has  grown  quite  thin. 
Observing  this  sad  alteration  m  his  ap- 
pearance yesterday,  I  suffered  my  eyes  to 
dwell  a  moment  upon  his  thinned  figure 
and  pale  face,  when  I  thought  nim 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  Prince 
Palatine;  but  he  penetrates  every 
thought  of  my  heart,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  thanked  me  for  my  kind 
sympathy.  I  felt  myself  become  scarlet, 
and  I  made  a  mental  vow  to  guard 
my  eyes  from  expressing  my  thoughts 
too  readily  in  future.  Certainly  it  is 
difficult  to  play  well  and  with  dignity 
the  part  of  a  young  girl.  Not  only 
roust  we  guard  our  thoughts,  and 
measure  our  words,  but  also  we  must 
learn  to  command  our  looks  1  Oh  I 
there  are  cases  in  which  governesses 
and  their  lessons  are  quite  unavailing.  I 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  Princess  Palatine, 
who  says  truly  that  ten  Duenua*s  will 
not  suffice  to  guard  from  doing  indis- 
creetly a  young  lady  who  does  not 
know  instinctively  bow  to  conduct 
herself  1 
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Ip  we  bftd  not  been  so  often  tils- 
appointed  in  such  expectatimis,  llie 
announcement  and  title  of  lltid  work 
would  have  led  U3  to  o?[pect  ft  most 
intetesiingr  performance.  The  bio- 
graphy of  the  man  wlio  mo*it  dis- 
liti^ini^bed  himself  in  the  brightest 
period  of  Ireland's  history,  must  ne* 
cesgurily  be  viewed  with  interest  by 
every  Iriahmain,  And  who  can  be 
supposed  80  competent  to  perform 
the  task  m  the  son  of  the  man  whose 
actions  are  to  be  recorded  V  Soch 
arc  some  of  the  first  impressions  which 
the  tide-page  mn^t  communicate  to 
every  reader.  If,  however,  he  has 
been  a  reader  of  biographies,  those 
first  impressions  will  not  be  of  long' 
endurance :  they  will  wot  even  wait 
to  he  reuioved  by  the  contents  of 
the  work  itself.  His  eipcriencc  will 
probably  coineide  with  our  own,  and 
will  sujrgest  to  liim  bow  seldom  it 
happens  that  any  man's  biography 
'*  by  his  son''  is  worth  reading.  We 
will  not  assert  that  such  a  case  may 
not  have  hirppened  :  we  are  certainly 
unable  to  bring  any  to  our  reeollectton, 
Althongh  the  fact  appears  paradoxical, 
we  think  we  can  perceive  a  reason  for 
iu  It  is  not  thai  the  sons  of  great 
men  are  alwttys  blockheads  :  we  could 
mention  a  hundred  cases  to  the  con- 
trary, without  referring  to  the  re- 
markable instance  of  the  two  William 
Pitts  J  but  it  is  partly  hecanse^  where 
the  son  of  a  great  man  is  himself  pos- 
sessed of  any  talents,  he  is  naturally 
fdaced  in  sneh  a  situation  that  he  has 
ittle  time  to  ^pare  for  the  compo:iitioii 
of  a  biography  j  it  is  all  employed  in 
higher  and  more  useful  tasks.  On  the 
other  hund,  if  the  son  of  a  very  great 
man  he  a  very  little  mau^  he  will  cer- 
tainly not  resist  such  an  opportunity 
of  turning  on  honest  penny  as  that  of 
writing  a  biography  of  his  illustrious 
parent.  Neither  does  his  near  relation 
to  the  deceased  assist  much  to  qnalily 
him  for  the  taik.  If  we  divide  the 
life  of  a  great  man  into  three  period?, 
the  first  being  that  which  passes  before 
he  enters  into  pnlilic  life,  the  second 
being  the  time  during  which  those 
actions  are  performed  by  which  he 
merited  celebrity,  the  third  being  that 


period  in  which  he  retains  his  cliaracter> 
but  dQ^.i  not  exercise  mnch  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  iiis  country  which 
are  guided  by  younger  and  more  vigo- 
rous minds,  it  will  be  found  that  for  the 
hist  and  the  least  interesting  period 
alone  the  son  possesses  any  peculiar 
competence.  Of  the  first  period  during 
which  biography  is  unconnected  with 
history,  the  son  can  say  nothing  of  his 
own  knowledge:  his 'memory  cannot 
reach  so  far  back.  We  may  assume* 
as  a  very  low  average,  that  a  man  ia 
forty-five  years  of  age  before  his  fioa 
is  old  enough  to  have  any  distinct 
perception  and  understanding  of  what 
passes  before  him  ;  but  the  first  period 
has  passed  long  before  he  attains  thia 
age.  Those  early  years  are  among 
the  most  iut crest iiig  in  a  great  man's 
biography  :  they  are,  in  general,  those 
of  which  we  know  least  and  desire  to 
know  most.  With  his  public  acts,  the 
conduct  of  his  riper  years,  we  neces- 
sarily possess  lome  acquaintance  ;  they 
are  part  of  the  history  of  the  country^ 
and  it  is  our  knowledge  of  them  that 
causes  us  to  Icel  any  interest  in  the 
biography  of  the  man.  We  desire  to 
know  by  what  education  his  character 
was  formed,  and  those  abilities  matured 
whicli  afterwards  led  him  to  distinction  ; 
what  were  his  early  habits;  what  \m 
natural  disposition  -,  what  part  of  hia 
conduct  or  character  in  youth  gave 
promise  of  his  future  fame.  For  all 
this  information  we  must  look  not  to  hla 
son,  but  to  his  cotemporaries  ;  and  we 
fed  a  wish  that  his  biograpliy  had  beea 
undertaken  by  some  of  them.  If  tho  ' 
ton  posiiesses  any  peculiar  advantagei 
in  obtaining  traditionary  Information 
respecting  his  fuiher,  and  in  obtaining^ 
access  to  letters  and  other  prWato 
tlocuments,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  that  pious 
reverence  for  his  parent's  memory 
which  caused  him  to  attach  importance 
to  every  trivial  occurrence^  and  to  swell 
bis  work  with  an  immense  mass  of 
unimportant  and  uninteresting  matter. 
These  and  similar  rellections  dimi> 
nishcd  the  hopes  of  entertainment 
which  the  title-page  might  excite  in 
the  inexperienced  mint) ;  nor  was  the 
character  of  the  author  calculuted  to 
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raise  our  expectations  very  high.  Mr. 
Henry  Grattan,  juu.,  is  much  more 
distinguished  for  the  extreme  violence 
of  his  political  speeches,  which  fre- 
quently appear  reported  at  full  length 
in  the  Freemant  Journal,  than  For  his 
learning  or  abilities  ;  and  yet  he  is 
not  regarded  as  a  wicked  or  ill-natured 
man.  It  is  impossible  that  any  man 
can  entertain  the  feelings  to  which  he 
gives  utterance ;  liis  violence  is  sup- 
posed to  flow  more  from  an  eager  desire 
to  distinguish  himself,  than  from  any 
desire  to  do  mischief ;  it  excites  ridicule, 
not  resentment,  and  he  is  certainly  not 
an  object  of  dislike  to  his  political 
adversaries.  We,  therefore,  took  up 
his  book  to  review  it  in  a  very  friendly 
spirit,  expecting  to  find  some  interesting 
anecdotes,  mixed  up  with  his  amusing 
exhibitions  of  violence  ;  and  we  in- 
tended to  extract  a  few  of  both  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  readers.  We 
were,  however,  disappointed.  That 
ridiculous  violence  which  characterises 
his  speeches  is  not  to  be  found  in  this 
work ;  and  there  are  very  few  senti- 
ments contained  in  it,  which  any  gen- 
tleman belonging  to  his  party  would 
be  ashamed  to  avow.  On  the  other 
Land,  it  is,  without  any  exception,  the 
dullest  work  we  ever  read.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  not  two  volumes  in  the 
English  language  in  which  so  little 
instruction,  and  so  little  entertainment 
can  be  found.  The  author  appears  to 
have  collected  all  the  documents  in 
bis  possession  which  could  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  such  a  work,  and 
given  them  to  the  printer  without 
taking  the  slightest  trouljle  in  selecting, 
abstracting,  or  arrangin<r  them.  They 
are  given  at  full  length  in  whatever 
order  they  happened  to  meet  his  hand. 
We  shall  give  his  reasons  for  this  want 
of  method  in  his  own  language  :^ 

«As  the  life  of  a  soldier  is  in  the 
camp,  80  that  of  a  ttRtetman  it  in  the 
senate  ;  consequently  most  of  Mr.  Grat- 
tHn*t  was  passed  in  public,  and  little  was 
afforded  for  indulgence  in  private  pursuits 
and  domestic  recreation.  Accordingly  the 
various  subjects  have  been  intermixed  in 
order  to  relieve  the  reader  from  the 
Weariness  of  politics.** — Preface,, 


itself 


the  preface 

I  of  that  information  to  which 


promises 


Thus 
Tery  little 

Mr,  Grattan*s  son  could  be  supposed 

to  have  pecnl'mr  access.     In  fact,  this 

work  scarcely  tells  us  any  thing  o£  Mr. 

Onttaa'w  private  early  history.    >^'e 

Jean,  mdeed,  that  he  was  bapt\Bed  ou 


the  8d  of  July,  1746  ;  the  son'of  Jamea 
Grattan,  who  **  was  for  many  years  re- 
conler  of,  and  meniljer  for,  the  city  of 
Dublin  ;  he  was  elected  to  the  latter 
situation  in  1761,  and  served  till  1766, 
when  he  died.'* — Vol.  i.  p.  29.  The 
period  from  1761  to  17G6  cannot  with 
justice  be  called  **  many  years.*'  It  is  un- 
usual to  state  that  a  man  was  for  many 
years  member  for  a  place,  for  w  hich  he 
sat  during  only  one  parliament. 

Mr.  Grattan's  parents  were  both  of 
respectable  families.  His  father  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Grattans, 
who  are  so  frequently  nicnti<»ned  in  the 
life  of  Swift.  His  mother  was  a  Mist 
Marlay,  daughter  of  chief-justice  Mar- 
lay,  of  whom  we  learn  more  in  this 
work  than  we  do  of  his  grandson,  Mr, 
Grattan.  Of  this  latter  person,  wliose 
history  is  the  professed  object  of  his 
work,  our  author  probably  intended  to 
have  written  more,  which  he  appears 
to  have  omitted  by  accident.  For  if 
we  look  to  the  heading  of  the  second 
chapter  (page  29)  we  find  that  it  pro- 
mises the  customary  information  rela- 
tive to  his  early  habits  and  education  ; 
but  on  readiuif  the  chapter  itself,  this 
promise  is  not  redeemed — there  being 
anecdotes,  letters,  and  incidents  pro- 
mised by  the  heading,  to  which  there 
is  not  the  least  reference  in  the  chapter 
itself,  which  is  entirely  occupied  with 
the  history  of  the  Marlays.  In  the 
third  chapter  we  learn  tiiat  he  was  at 
two 'schools  in  Dublin;  that  of  Mr. 
Ball,  in  Ship-street,  with  whom  he 
quarelled  about  the  translation  of  a 
passage  in  Ovid.  The  anecdote  is 
not  told  in  a  very  intelligible  manner, 
and  it  docs  not  appear  whether  the 
master  or  the  scholar  was  wrong.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Mr. Young's  school, 
in  Abbey-street,  and  was  ccmsidered  a 
boy  of  iireat  spirit,  and  was  much  re- 
spected by  hi*  5»(hool-fellows  ;  and  this 
is  all  we  learn  of  his  earlit-r  years.  We 
do  not  even  discover  the  dates  at  which 
he  entered  those  schools.  We  are 
sure  that  the  reader  would  rather  knovr 
the  age  atv%hich  he  was  sent  to  school, 
and  the  time  at  which  he  left  it,  than 
the  name  of  his  schoolmaster.  We  are, 
however,  informed  that  he  entered  col- 
lege in  1763,  and  obtained  the  high 
piizes  of  the  university,  and  became 
acquainted  with  several  persons  who 
afterwards  rose  to  distinction.  Of  his 
manner  of  life,  or  how  lon^  he 
remained  there,  we  receive  no  iufor- 
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tills  period  was  Mr.  Broome.  This  gen- 
tleman was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and 
possessed  a  great  taste  for  poetry:  a 
general  similarity  of  disposition,  a  love 
of  literature,  and  an  ardent  attachment 
to  the  country  Hnd  rural  scenery,  (which 
latter,  with  Mr.  Grattan,  was  a  passion,) 
were  the  chief  grounds.  Mr.  Broome 
was  at  that  time  a  cornet  in  the  army ; 
and  though  a  military  life  did  not  favour 
the  muses,  yet  he  evinced  a  taste  that 
found  a  response  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Orattin,  and  a  long  correspondence  en- 
sued, which  continued  while  Mr.  Grattan 
was  at  the   Temple,  and  till  after  the 

?eriod  of  1782.      From  this  gentleman 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  many 
letters,  tome  of  which  are  here  inserted." 

This  is  all  we  learn  about  his  college 
life,  and  hi«  intimacy  with  Mr.  Broome. 
Although  a  number  of  Grattan's  letters 
to  Mr.  Broome  are  inserted  in  this 
work,  no  meetings  between  the  indi- 
viduals themselves  are  recorded,  and 
the  letters  do  not  appear  so  much  the 
letters  of  a  young  man  to  his  bosom 
friend,  as  the  elaborate  compositions^ 
of  a  man  anxious  to  improve  himself 
in  style,  and  sending  off  his  little 
essays  under  the  name  of  letters  to 
his  various  friends.  They  are  generally 
written  in  a  very  affected  style,  and 
give  no  information  respecting  the 
writer.  The  only  Quality  which  ought 
to  procure  them  a  place  in  such  a  work 
as  this,  is.  therefore,  wanting.  They 
miglit  have  been  written  by  any  one 
man  to  any  other — they  are  mere 
juvenile  essays  on  general  subjects, 
and  might  as  well  have  been  sent 
to  a  broomstick  as  to  Mr.  Broome. 
Our  author,  in  his  preface,  thus  en- 
deavours to  justify  the  insertion  of  so 
many  letters  in  this  work.  There  are 
about  eighty  letters  in  each  volume, 
set  out  at  full  length,  many  uf  them 
giving  no  information  respecting  Mr. 
Grattan  or  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  satis- 
factory jnstiHcation  for  their  insertion, 
and  that  given  by  the  author  would 
equally  justify  their  insertion  in  any 
other  woik — **  Many  of  the  letters  will 
be  found  to  abound  in  useful  precepts, 
and  most  of  them  inculcate  good  morals, 
sound  political  principles,  and  steady 
patriotism.** — Preface,  p.  viii.  We 
think  that  the  letters  published  hardly 
deserve  this  character.  Let  the  reader 
judge  for  himsi-lf.  We  give  one  of 
Mr.  Grattan^s  letters  to  Mr.  Broome 
at  full  length,  as  a  sneciinen,  and  some 
occMioDid  extracts  uom  others  :«- 


'*  Nor.  9»  1768. 
"  After  a  shameful  silence  for  so  many 
weeks,  I  sit  down,  with  a  dissipated  head 
and  a  bad  pen,  to  write  to  the  best  friend 
I  have  in  the  world.  I  have  left  retire- 
ment, but  have  not  left  myself;  the  same 
de-pondency,  the  same  fermentation  of 
mind,  <  mUeros  tumultu»  animV  the  Roman 
poet  would  have  called  them,  depress  and 
agitate  me  with  alternate  distraction.--i 
The  consciousness  of  this  intellectual 
anarchy  is  an  additional  disease ;  it  makes 
me  repine,  but  cannot  reform  me.  1  am 
determining  to  form  a  plan  of  life  totally 
new,  and  to  break  through  every  obstacla 
that  would  impede  it.  Some  other  con*- 
ceit  may  fritter  this  new  creation,  and 
drive  me  upon  some  other  rock,  where  I 
may  receive  a  similar  shipwreck.  I  dined 
with  Macauley  yesterday.  We  talked 
much  of  you.  Your  health  I  particularly 
inquired  after,  and  cannot  say  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  about  it.  That  languor, 
that  occasional  fever  that  attend  you  of 
late,  make  me  condemn  your  indolenca, 
that  rather  waits  for  the  departure  of  tha 
disorder  than  drives  it  away.  Our  friend 
Macauley  seems  happy  in  the  connubial 
state ;  he  speaks  as  a  man  attached  and 
contented,  and,  like  a  missionary  of 
Hymen,  preaches  his  dominion  to  alL 
I  am  too  well  acauainted  with  my  owa 
inequalities,  as  well  as  too  poor  to  receiva 
the  yoke,  and  become  a  votarist  even  ia 
so  chaste  a  cause.  You  and  I  in  this, 
as  io  most  other  things,  perfectly  agree. 
We  think  marriage  an  artificial  not  a 
natural  institution,  and  imagine  woman 
too  frail  a  bark  for  so  long  and  so  tem- 
pestuous a  voyage  as  that  of  life.  I  long 
infinitely  to  argue  with  you  upon  matters 
of  philosophy.  My  principles  when  we 
parted  had  got  a  little  the  start  of  your's 
in  eccentricity ;  though  the  precept  of  the 
world  would  recall  me,  its  conduct  con- 
firms my  deviation.  I  have  become  an 
epicurean  philosopher;  consider  this  world 
as  our  *  ne  plus  ultra,*  and  happiness  as 
our  great  object  in  it.  The  sensnalitiety 
the  vices,  the  insignificance,  and  the  pur- 
suits of  mankind,  are  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  conviction.  To  a  man  steeped  in 
vice,  and,  therefore,  alarmed  by  fear,  such 
philosophy  would  be  influence;  but  to 
one  who  is  neither  devoted  to  vice,  nor 
afraid  of  its  penalties,  I  fear  it  is  eeasok. 
Such  a  subject  is  too  extensive  and  too 
dangerous  for  a  letter ;  in  our  jirivacy  we 
shall  dwell  on  it  more  copiously.  1  find 
it  is  vain  to  solicit  you  from  your  native 
country,  though  health  as  well  as  friend- 
ship might  be  relieved  by  such  an  excur- 
sion. 1  shall,  \.Vvwft^oT«,  ^Tv^««csw«  \» 
"vUit  you,  %\tvcc  ^ovLViVA,  xvoX.nVkvv.'wv^*^^^^* 
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tlic  beginninpof  tho  next  monlh)  or,  more 
likely,  the  latter  end  of  this.  I  hope  you 
may  be  in  Dablin  at  that  lime,  as  you 
are  the  most  flattering  contemplation  I 
liavc  in  my  projected  return — Your's, 
ever,  "  Henry  Gratian." 

Docs  this  letter  inculcate  any  good 
moral  precept  ?  It  merely  shows  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  Mr.  G rattan, 
like  many  other  younn^  men  at  the  same 
time  ol'iife.was  an  infidel,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve in  a  future  state,  and  thought  that  a 
religious  belief  was  useless  to  the  trood, 
but  was  morely  an  auxiliary  to  the  laws 
of  the  land — a  fiction  cunningly  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  frightening  bad  men 
into  proi)rifty.  The  statement  of  this 
letter  is  unaccompanied  by  any  cxpres- 
Fion  of  disapprobation  by  his  son,  who 
tloes  not  even  state  that  his  father  ever 
changed  his  opinion  on  this  most  impor- 
tant subject.  If  Mr.  Grattan  did  not 
live  ami  die  an  infidel,  his  character 
does  not  receive  justice  from  his  son, 
who  ])ublishes  this  letter  avowing  his 
infidelity,  and  suppresses  all  mention 
of  his  subsequent  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  suppression  al«o  does 
injustice  to  his  political  liberality.  It 
deprives  him  of  all  merit  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  Roman  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. It  represents  his  conduct  to  be 
the  effect  not  of  enlightened  liberality, 
but  of  iudifFcrcnce.  The  infidel  must 
ever  be  opposed  to  the  continuance  of 
any  religious  restrictions.  Except  in 
this  avowal  of  infidelity  there  is  nothing 
in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Grattans  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  his  other  epistles  to 
his  friends.  Like  the  rest,  it  is  written 
in  an  elaborate,  affected  style,  and  shows 
a  man  writing  to  exercise  himself  ia 
such  composition,  not  to  disclose  his 
secret  thoughts  to  a  familiar  friend. 
Evc:n  in  this  complaint  of  his  idleness 
and  dissipation  he  was  insincere,  ac- 
cording to  his  son,  for  when  he  wrote 
that  letter  he  was  intently  engaged  in 
the  study  of  oratory.  The  following 
is  his  soil's  account  of  his  pur«uits  and 
occupations  at  that  time,  (vide  vol.  i. 
p.  114):- 

"  Mr.  (i  rattan's  tendencies  were  of  a 
dinferent  sort ;  the  j)ursuits  he  followed 
were  of  a  nobler  nature.  The  galleries 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  bar 
ot  the  House  of  Lord::,  had  for  him  greater 
nttractit)ns  lliaji  the  pleasures  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  to  tlicui  he  di'vott'd  his 
evoninizs,  his  nights  in  recollecting,  and 
his  diiys  in  copyinj;  the  fjreat  orators  of 
the  time.     Lord*  Ciiathum  was  his  chief 


attraction;  the  splendour,'  the  original 
boldness  of  style,  the  impassioned  bursts 
of  oratory,  and  the  dramatic  delivery 
made  great  imprewions  on  Mr.  G  rattan  ; 
and  he  then  drew  the  celebrated  character 
of  that  individual  which  has  been  so  often 
alluded  to.  The  following  is  dated  at 
the  period  now  referred  to." 

And  here  follows  the  letter  which 
\vc  copied  above.  How  much  more 
interesting  it  would  be,  if,  instead  of 
those  vague  declamatory  accounts  of 
his  pursuits  of  knowledge  given  by  his 
biographer,  and  those  melancholy  state- 
monts  of  his  idleness  contained  in  hia 
affected  letters,  we  had  been  furnished 
with  a  precise,  intelligible  history  of 
his  studies,  and  of  the  progress  he  was 
making  in  them.  It  might  be  useful 
to  the  young,  and  would  be  interesting' 
to  all,  to  know  even  the  names  of  the 
books  which  a  great  man  read  in  his 
youth,  and  the  method  which  he  pur- 
sued in  his  studies.  On  these  matters 
some  light  might  be  thrown  hy  his 
letters,  if  Mr.  Grattan  had  been  a  young 
man  of  an  open  nature  disposed  to 
express  his  feelings  confidentially  to  his 
friends.  But  nothing  of  this  sort  can 
be  found  in  the  letters  selected  for  pub- 
lication by  his  biographer.  They  are, 
as  wo  already  observed,  mere  dry  dis- 
quisitions, and  convey  no  information 
whatever  respecting  their  author.  The 
mcagreness  of  this  biography  is,  per- 
haps as  much  to  be  attributed  to  the 
number  of  such  letters  contained  in  it 
as  to  any  other  cause.  It  appears  in- 
explicable that  two  volumes  of  such 
size  should  be  written  on  any  subject, 
and  yet  communicate  so  little  infor- 
mation ;  but  the  mystery  is  solved 
when  we  discover  that  the  work 
is  more  than  half  filled  with  letters 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  subject, 
except  that  they  happen  to  have  been 
written  by  or  to  persons  who  lived  in 
those  times.  We  have  also  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  work  taken  up 
with  extracts  from  political  pamphlets 
and  ballads  utterly  devoid  of  interest, 
and  we  have  some  very  indiflerent 
poetry  of  Lord  Charlemont's  inserted 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  had 
been  the  friend  and  patron  of  Grattan. 
As  this  noblptnan's  name  occurs  here, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe 
tl:ut  Mr.  II.  Grattan,  jun.,  asserts  that 
Lord  Chai  lemon t  did  not  oppose  the 
emancipation  bill  of  I7f>d,  vide  voL  ii. 
p.  I  OH,  whereas  the  fact  is  otherwise, 
and  it  appears  from  Hardy *s  Life  of 
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Charlemont,  toK  \u  p.  2(18,  that  lilf 
lorddiip  not  only  opposed  Lhe  bill,  but 
even  protested  ag^ainst  it. 

Another  act  by  vvhich  the  bulk  of 
this  work  lias  bceu  increased*  wltli 
very  little  beuelU  to  the  reader,  is» 
by  Icllhig  every  thin^  that  'n  eontaiiied 
ill  it  several  times  over,  Yvt^I^  tlic 
iJiirrative  b  given  by  Mr.  H.  Grultun* 
Next,  we  are  favoured  with  the  long 
despatcbeB  U^m  the  lord  lieulenartt,  or 
his  secretary,  to  the  English  minister, 
giving^  a  detailed  account  of  the  same 
transaction?,  vvhich,  by  our  anlhor's 
huppj  method  of  intermixing  the  snl>- 
jecla,  he  frequently  contrivea  to  relate 
more  bricHy  in  scveml  other  parts  of 
the  work.  This  is  one  of  the  rea^otis 
^vhy  the  book  is  so  disagreeable  to  the 
reader  ;  we  never  feel  snre  that  \vc 
have  completely  got  rid  of  any  sul^ject, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  factt  being 
stated  without  any  regard  to  their  dates, 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  raakin™-  anj' 
progress.  In  one  chapter  we  read  of 
a  traasftction  of  I7BI,  in  the  next  of 
176d«  and  the  fact^  are  so  shulHed 
together  that  the  entire  woik  i*  calcu- 
lated to  leave  no  impression  on  the 
reader  except  a  chaotic  jumble  of  con- 
fused ideas  of  a  money  bill,  a  mutiny 
bill,  a  bill  of  rights,  free  trade,  bribery, 
corruption,  and  Catholic  emancipatioTj, 

Respecting  Mr.  G  rat  twin's  private 
life,  we  have  already  said  that  this 
biography  gives  us  no  information,  and 
that  it  scarcely  professes  to  give  any. 
We  believe  that  a  careful  reader  rniglit 
read  through  the  two  volumes  without 
discovering  so  much  as  whether  Mr. 
Grattan  were  married  or  single,  were 
it  not  for  «  BY  HIS  SOiV'in  large 
letters  on  the  back  of  the  volumes  and 
in  the  title-page.  Of  his  public  cha- 
racter, we  learn  very  little  more  than 
his  conduct  in  supporting  or  opposing^ 
five  or  six  measures,  accompanied  with 
some  praise  so  vague  and  extniva^ant, 
as  to  leave  us  no  distinct  idea  of  his 
merits.  And  yet  the  man  who  carried 
the  bill  of  rights,  who  was  esteemed 
and  consulted  by  Cbarlemont,  and  bore 
away  the  palm  of  oratory  from  Flood, 
musthavchad  tidentshad  his  biographer 
but  iTnown  how  to  place  them  in  a  judi* 
clous  light. 

Another  artifice  bv  which  the  reader 
is  deprived  of  that  information  whiL-h 
he  mi^ht  naturally  expect  in  a  work  uf 
such  bulk,  is  to  tell  a  story  in  suctt  a 
vaaruc  manner,  without  duteu,  or  parti- 
cidars,  or  names  of  persons,  as  to  de- 
prive it  of  all  interest  and  almost  of 
ull  substance.    Thus,  vol.  i.  p.  IU9  ; 


«»  Lord  Townshcnd,  who  *Wft«  faithful 
to  his  phm  for  dividing  and  destroying 
the  arlstocrHcy,  im^d  every  etfoit  to 
seiuce  men  from  ll;o  popular  cause,  and 
on  oue  occasion  Mr,  Perry  fouinJ  the 
effect  of  those  exertions*  lie  had  jr»inud 
with  a  party  on  certain  conittituti«Mml 
principles  ;  and  it  wns  agreed  that  they 
ehould  strictly  adhere  to,  and  net  by  thorn, 
as  the  only  principles  on  whith  they 
wcKtld  arc ept  otTico,  and  in  order  Xi  carry 
their  object,  it  was  settled  that  ihey  wer« 
only  to  nccept  office  altogother.  They  i 
all  violated  tlm  compact  with  the  excep- 
tion of  I\Ir.  Perry.  IIq  still  considered 
himsRlf  hound  by  it.  He  went  to  ihcm 
and  told  them,  *  you  hnvo  broken  jour 
eng^a^oment,  you  have  relesiRcd  mi*;  but 
I  shall  t^till  consider  myself  bound.  I 
wilt  adhere  to  the  compart^  I  will  liol 
take  o^ce  \  but  I  will  never  have  any 
thing  more  to  my  to  you.*  Lord  Uti^^ 
vid«rc  was  one  of  theec.  '* 

The  reader  will  at  once  jierceive 
that  this  tale,  to  have  been  instructive, 
should  have  stated  the  principles  which 
the  party  agreed  lo  support,  and  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  aban- 
doned, and  the  names  of  the  person?, 
with  the  date  of  the  tr.uisaction*  This 
informatioii  could  have  been  given 
without  adding  two  lines  to  the  length 
of  the  narrative,  and  it  would  have 
enabled  the  reader  to  understand  the 
matter,  and  to  judije  for  himself  whether 
Mr.  Perry  or  his  parly  ^vere  in  the 
wrong  in  the  disagreement.  Mr.  H. 
Grrttl-in,  indred,add?,**  Lofd  Belvidere 
wa!3  one  of  fhosc  individuals  ;**  but  ho 
leaves  us  without  the  slightest  clue  to 
guess  why  he  suppresses  the  names  of  1 
the  rest,  and  merely  gives  the  name 
of  one  unim|Jortant  indi vicinal,  who«e 
name,  we  believe,  dues  ntii  ocetir  in 
any  other  part  of  the  vork.  Of  this 
Mr*  Perry,  Mr.  H.  G rattan  records  a 
l«et,  without  tlte  slightest  expression  of 
disapprobation,  which,  if  liue,  ought 
lo  leave  on  his  character  an  indelible 
mark  of  infamy.  We  must  abridge  the 
account,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
17th  chap.  vol.  i.  p»  3H,L  The  o[>po- 
siiion,  consisting  of  Mr.  Burgh,  Mr. 
Daly,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  others^,  resolved 
to  move  an  amendment  to  the  address 
which  was  to  ho  niovtd  on  the  iiith  of 
October,  177!).  Those  three  gentlemen 
met  at  Uray  for  the  purpose,  but  Mr. 
Daly  was  obliged,  by  illnesf,  to  retire, 
so  that  lhe  plai»  of  proceeding  was  Itft 
to  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Burgh.  Mr, 
Grattan  had  drawn  up  one  address 
and  Mr,  Daly  another.  The  latter 
bad  bceu  shown  to  Mr,  Perry,  who 
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had  made  some  alterations  in  it — 
Mr.  G  rattan  at  once  recognised  Mr. 
Perry's  handwriting  on  this  address, 
and  atlopted  it  in  preference  to  his 
own.  This  amendment  was  carried 
in  the  house  with  some  alterations, 
but  was  censured  hv  the  government 
party,  who  ri<liculed  it  a.s  a  weak 
and  puerile  composition.  Perry,  who 
had  corrected  it,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  on  the  amendment  being  handed 
to  him,  he  began  to  smile.  Daly  and 
G rattan  could  nf)t  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing when  they  saw  the  speaker  listening, 
with  great  gi*avity,  to  the  charges  of  a 
boyish  composition  made  against  the 
adilrcss  which  he  had  drawn.  The 
parties,  Perry,  Daly,  and  (irattan, 
enjoyed  the  recollection  of  this  scheme, 
and  talked  it  over  with  great  mirth. 
But  how  was  ^Ir.  Perry  guilty  of  any 
misconduct  in  all  this  ?  We  reply  that 
he  was  then  high  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Irish  government,  which  he  pro- 
fessi-d  to  support.  He  wjis,  in  fact, 
a  membt'r  of  the  Irish  cabinet,  and 
it  was  then  a  great  object  with  the 
government  to  have  an  address  that 
should  give  such  satisfaction  that  no 
amendment  could  be  moved  to  it  with 
any  chance  of  success.  For  this  ol)- 
ject,  an  address  was  prepared  at  a 
select  privy  council,  and  it  appears 
from  the  lord  lieutenant's  letter  of 
13th  October,  1771),  that  Mr.  Perry 
attended  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
council  at  which  the  government  ad- 
dress was  prepared.  This  address  he 
betrays  to  the  opposition,  and  supplies 
them  with  an  adverse  address  drawn 
by  himself — thus  violating  his  oath  of 
secrecy  as  a  privy  councillor,  and  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
colleagues.  We  do  not  credit  the 
story,  which,  in  itself,  is  an  impro- 
bable <me.  With  such  motives  to 
conceal  the  transaction  at  the  time, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  rough 
co})y  of  the  address,  with  the  amend- 
ments in  the  speaker's  handwriting, 
should  be  the  on(j  br(mght  into  the 
house  and  handed  to  the  speaker  to 
prop(jse.  Sueh  carelessness  would 
have  been  avoided  as  being  certain 
to  leatl  to  a  discovery  of  the  speaker's 
treachery. 

The  only  interesting  portions  of  the 
work  are  the  characters  of  the  in<ii- 
viduals  who  were  most  distinguished 
in  Ireland,  when  Mr.  Grattan  entered 
into  parliament.  But  those  delinea- 
tions of  character  possess  no  original 
merit.    Mr,  H.  Grattan  did  not  live 


in  that  period,  and  ho  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  men  whom  he  de- 
scribes, and  he  has  shown  himself  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  judging  of  a 
man's  cliaractcr  from  his  conduct. 
Accordingly,  his  characters  are  all 
taken  from  "  Hardy's  Life  of  Charle- 
mont" — a  work  much  better  known 
than  ^Ir.  II.  G rattan's  will  ever  be — 
and  in  order  to  disguise  the  obligation, 
he  occasionally  makes  such  alterations 
as  deprive  the  sketches  of  any  likeness 
they  might  have  had  to  the  originals, 
and  sometimes  make  them  appear 
ridiculous  and  absurd.  The  character 
of  PeiTy,  to  whom  we  have  already 
alluded,  affords  a  fair  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  can  alter  a  de- 
scri}>tion  so  as  to  make  it  pass  for  his 
own : — 

"  lie  was,  pcrlinps,  one  of  the  best 
speakers  that  ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  any 
House  of  Cummous." — Hardpf  vol,  L 
p.  162. 

**  Perry  was,  perhaps,  the  best  speaker 
ever  known  in  either  Hou^te,  or  either 
kingdom.'* — H  Grattan,  vol.  i.  p,  107. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  of  those  two  sentences  was 
borrowed  from  the  former,  and  yet 
it  overstates  the  assertion  contained 
in  it. 

«  He  delivered  the  boldest  sentiments 
in  the  calmest  manner,  so  that  rortiiude 
did  not  seem  the  effort  of  his  mind,  but 
its  ordinary  temperature." — HarJy^  voL  L 
p.  160. 

«<  He  was  never  declamatory ;  the 
stronircHt  and  boldest  opinions  and  senti* 
ments  ho  uttered  in  the  calmest  manner; 
so  that  cour.iifo  seemed  the  onlinary 
temperature  of  his  mind,  and  not  an 
effort."—//  Grattan,  vol  i.  p.  108. 

It  is  plain  that  when  Mr.  Grattan 
wrote  the  latter  sentence,  he  had  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  Life  of 
Charlemont  before  him,  and  that  the 
alterations,  which  do  not  add  to  its 
strength  so  much  as  to  its  length,  are 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing the  plagiarism.  We  do  not  deny 
an  author's  right,  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  to  collect  information  from 
every  source  within  his  reach  ;  but  a 
delineation  of  character  is  a  species  of 
original  composition,  and  when  bor- 
rowed it  ought  to  be  fireely  acknow- 
ledged, instead  of  bcing^  defaced  and 
injured  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  for 
the  original  proprietor  to  recogniM 
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W»  oim  pfo|>erfy»     Mr*  H.   Grattan 

states  in  hts  preface,  that  the  chief 
object  of  bis  writing  is  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  names  of  Mr.  Perry ^  unci 
some  others,  which  implie-i  that  whiit 
he  has  published  concerning  them,  is 
either  original,  or  collected  from 
various  or  obHCiiro  sources,  or  at  least 
contains  something'  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  best  known  history  of 
the  period. 

We  huve  noticed  some  of  the  alte- 
fiprtions  that  appear  to  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  concealii^  an  obli- 
gation ;  but  some  appear  to  have  been 
made  from  hon ester  motive:*^  from  a 
wish  to  change  the  simple  style  of 
Hardy  into  his  own  inflated  and  pom- 
pous language.  His  alteration*  do 
not  alwaj.^  preserve  the  meaning  of 
the  original.     Thus — 

**  Hnmilton  oirried  the  palm  of  |r«niiii, 
nod  Pttrry  that  of  wi*dom.  In  truths  he 
tmv  further  before  him  than  h  I  most  any 
oLhi>r  nma  of  his  lime." — Hard^t  voL  i. 

•*  He  poisefied  nn  arute,  a  boM,  a 
vigorou*,  and  a  superhr  minil.  Soma 
nifn  huve  a  creative  funcy;  he  hud  a 
ereiiltve  judirmfnC  nnd  sa«racjty.  He  saw 
many  yea rf  farther  into  futurity  Ihim  any 
otiier  public  msin/' — H.  Graltan,  voL  !. 
p.  104.     [For  lUu  italics  we  are  respua- 

His  character  of  Lorfl  Avonmore*» 
eloquence  is  formed  by  applying  to 
hit  forenib  oratory  the  praise  which 
the  great  Grattan  bestowed  upon  a 
particular  speech  of  his  on  Roman 
Colholic  emuncipation*  Of  that  speech 
Mr,  Grattan  said  t — 

**  I  heard  hin>.  Hts  »pefch  wai  the 
whide  of  the  ttubjttct»  iind  a  roncaien^itfd 
and  inspired  argument  not  to  he  reBisted. 
It  wni  the  mkircli  of  an  eli<}>liarii ;  rt  was 
tlie  w«v«  u\  thci  Atlantic  J  u  I'olumti  of 
wntcr  3000  inilett  die  p." — Vide  Mr, 
Grattan »  Spcudi  on  the  CalhoHc  ques* 
tit>fi  in  I60a. 

"  H<!  curried  away  the  court,  the 
Iiporerv,  the  jtiry;  hU  Wi^re  hmt  while 
lisl<-nifi|f  lo  him.  He  ipoke  with  inMpt^ 
ratU^n^^a  contraftnated  tivqufncc'^—'IIt 
Oratinn,  voL  ii,  p,  67. 

Such  petty  alterationi  are  not  suffi- 
cient  lo  entitle  an  author  to  <!ie  merit 
of  originality.  They  do  not  even  avail 
to  concesil  the  sources  from  which  he 
has  been  supplied ;  but  they  are  enough 
to  depiive  his  phs^rvatigns  of  ftU  ftu« 


thorlty,  as  the  reader  can  never  know 
how  much  Mr.  H.  Grattan  alters  the 
assertions  of  the  original   authors  in 
order  to  mike  them  pass  as  his  own. 
We  cannot  follow   him   through   hia 
little   tricks   without    devoting   more 
space   to  them  than    the   subject    is 
worth  J   but  we  feiu*   the  biographer 
would   never    forgive    us   if   we   did 
not   take    some    notice  of  his   style, 
on   which    he    appears    especially    to 
plume  himself.      It  is  turgid,  affected* 
unmeaning,  full  of  common-place  meta* 
phors,  used  in  the  most  inappropriate 
manner,  and  of  words  either  destitute 
of  meaning,  or  without  any  meaning.  | 
that  will  make  the  sentences  intelligible. 
It  h  like  the  style  of  an  uneducated] 
man,   who  determines   to   distinguish  ] 
himself  by  his  grand  and  brilliant  Ian* 
guage.     It  is  true  that  an  inter esting 
biogr;iphy  may  hi*  written  in  an  in* 
elegant  style,   and   even   in   ungram->  I 
matical  language.      We  remember  an 
honest  msui  who  engaged   in  contro* 
versy,  and  the  style  of  whose  writing! 
was  censured  with  rather  too   much 
severity    by   one   of    his    antagonists* 
His   reply    was    to    this    effect  :^ — '^*  I 
received  an  ind liferent  education,  and 
know  very  little  either  of  syntax  or.j 
grammar,  but  in  my  writings  I  aim  ak 
notliing  more  than  to  be  inideratood ; 
and  if  my  opponents  understand  me, 
they  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  spare 
their    criticisms  on  my   style,"     We 
felt  a  respect  for  his  cimdour  and  plain 
good  sense,  and  are  so  satistied  with 
the  justice   of  his   defence,   that   wej 
invariably   abstain  from  all   criticisoi'! 
on  the  style  of  any  writer  who  appears  , 
to  aim  only  at  being  understood.     Bat 
Mr.  H,  Grattan's  style  betrays  no  such  I 
hinnility  of  pretension ;    so  far  froia  | 
being  satisfied   to  be   understood^  wej 
doubt  that  he  ever  had  such  an  object] 
in  view.      He  appears  always  to  cn«] 
deavour  to  write  something  very  fin#  J 
— something  that*  if  it  occurred  in  a 
speech,  would  draw  applause  from  an 
audience    at    the    Corn- Exchange, — 
Every  thing  is  turned  into  a  point  or 
an  antithesis^  which  the  reader  may  , 
admire  until  he  tries  to  understand  it,  ) 
w^hen  he  will  find  that  it  has  no  meaning. 
Thus,   in  his  character  of  Lucas,   he 
alludes  to  an  attack  made  upon  him 
by  Hutchinson,  whose  speech  thus  con- 
cluded : — **  Heady  to  wound,  but  yet 
afraid  to  stinke — a  shattered   under- 
standing,  a  warm    head,  and  a  cold 
heart."     Part  of  that  abuse  was  not 
original,  which  Mr,  H,  Grattaa  ap«. 
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pears  not  to  have  known,  but  hia 
observation  on  it  is — "  Tliis  descrip- 
tion was  not  just,  still  less  was  it 
gcni-rous  towai'<ls  Lucas."  Mr.  H. 
G rattan  bad  some  vague  memory  of 
a  sentence  in  which  *'''just**  and 
*'"  genrrous''  occur  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  and  therefore  thinlcs  it 
necessary  to  state  that  a  false  charge 
against  a  political  enemy  is  neither 
just  nor  generous.  The  reply,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  had  its  effect : — 

*«  But  never  was  any  one  more  con- 
founded than  Lucas  was  by  this  reply, 
lie  could  not  gain  self-possession  enough 
to  answer  it,  and  he  had  recourse  to 
fighting  instead,  calling  in  aid  his  courage 
to  prove  the  defect  of  his  understanding." 
—//.  Grattan,  vol  I  p,  89. 

We  doubt  if  it  was  Lucas's  object 
to  prove  the  defect  of  his  understand- 
ing ;  and  we  do  not  well  see  what 
other  reply  could  have  been  given  to 
mere  false  and  violent  abuse.  We 
dare  say  Mr.  H.  Grattan  himself 
would  have  met  such  abuse  in  the 
same  manner ;  we  are  certain  his 
father,  although  not  deficient  in  un- 
derstanding, would  have  done  so,  and 
we  have  never  heard  the  son  accused 
of  want  of  courage.  Let  us  draw  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  epithets  era- 
ployed  to  describe  this  man,  who 
called  in  aid  his  courage  to  prove  the 
delect  of  his  understanding : — 

«  Lucas  possessed  all  the  qualities  of 
a  tribune ;  he  especially  belonged  to  that 
ordei'f  in  every  sense  of  the  word — in 
mind,  in  manners,  and  in  style  of  speak- 
ing. J3oldf  active,  and  turbulent ;  que- 
rulous and  anibitious;  quarrelsome,  yet 
timid.  He  was  always  ready  to  spread 
out  to  the  people  a  perpetual  catalogue 
of  their  calamities  and  their  wTongs.*'.^ 
vol.  i.  p.  86.  .  .  "He  was  another 
Swift,  but  without  the  vast  talents  of 
that  writer.  In  Lucas  it  seemed  n  sort 
of  inspiration,  for  nothing  seemed  too 
high  or  too  low  for  his  resentment,  or  his 
ambition.  He  assailed  every  thing  and 
every  body,  from  the  monarch  who 
swayed  the  sceptre,  down  to  the  mayor 
who  held  the  city  mace.  lie  flung  them 
nil  into  his  political  crucible,  and  poured 
upon  them,  indiscriminately,  the  vials  of 
his  unsparing  vituperation." — vol.  i.  p.  83. 

This  is  rather  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  oui'  author's  style,  (p.  17) — 

*'  The  example  which  Runnymede  and 
James  IL  have  furnished,  can  never  bo 


forgotten  by  n  people  who  seek  to  ],bo 
free."  .  .  .  « George  III.  was  not, 
however,  without  private  virtaes,  an 
attention  to  decorum,  and  a  great  respect 
to  the  appearance  of  religion.  But  these 
were  virtues  of  too  domestic  a  nature  to 
procure  any  public  good,  and  too  humble 
to  tempt  any  private  imitation."  (p.  19.) 

The  following  are  his  observations 
upon  Lord  Townshend's  protest,  in 
1769:— 

<<  Such  a  measure  adopted  by  the 
executive  power,  and  which  had  not  a 
practical,  deliberate  voice,  was  illegal  in 
its  origin.  Taking  cognizance  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Commons  not  presented  to 
government,  and  therefore  entirely  do- 
mestic, the  protest  was  unconstitutional ; 
and  condemning,  as  contrary  to  the  court 
interpretation  of  Poyning's  law,  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  not  reconcileable  to  it, 
the  protest  Avas  false  in  its  assertion,  and 
wanton  in  its  censure.  The  interpreta- 
tion, too,  of  the  law  was  erroneous ;  for 
the  spirit  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was 
to  advance  the  Commons,  in  order  to 
weaken  the  party  among  whom  were  the 
viceroy  and  his  council.  The  spirit  of 
the  law  was  to  guard  against,  and  not  to 
empower  either;  to  make  the  king  a 
medium  of  intelligence,  and  not  the 
originator  of  the  law.  (p,  99.) 

But  perhaps  the  reader  may  be  in- 
clined to  inquire  what  is  there  peculiar 
in  the  style  of  those  extracts?  We 
would  reply  by  requesting  him  to  con- 
sider what  meaning  he  would  attach 
to  the  expressions  <*  either  a  practical 
or  deliberate  voice,"  "in  its  origin," 
*'^too^'*  "a  medium  of  intelligence.** 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
those  faults  are  attributable  to  the 
author*s  ignorance  of  the  language  or 
to  his  confusion  of  ideas.  We  believe 
both  to  have  had  their  share  in  the 
formation  of  his  style.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  his  style  proves  very  clearly 
that  he  had  no  fixed  ideas  upon  the 
subject,  but  at  other  times  it  is 
equally  evident  that  his  ignorance  of 
the  language  is  in  fault.  Thus,  in 
page  2*2,  "  They  proceeded  to  a  sys- 
tem of  vapulation  and  explosion;** 
p.  23,  "  Ireland  succeeded  to  the  rights 
of  parliament,  but  was  withheld  the 
exercise  of  those  rights ;"  "  The  people 
acceded  to  the  Catholic  qualification 
bill  for  office  and  franchbe  ;  but  they 
got  no  office  and  no  corporate  firan- 
cliise,"  p.  23. 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  ez^i 
tracts ;  (dmost  any  one  sentence  may 
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I  tftkcn  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
work ;  fur  Mr.  H.  G rattan  wTitts  in 
a  remarkably  equal  style — no  one  sen- 
tenco  is  much  wurae  than  another  ; 
iim\  wf  Are  the  more  confirmtHi  in  our 
belief,  that  confusion  of  ideas  and 
iprnnrancc  of  the  language  contributed 
their  respective  s^hares  to  the  forma- 
tion of  his  Engli.sh  style,  when  we 
perceive  evident  proof  that  the  »ame 
causey  have  led  to  the  extraordinary 
inapplicability  of  some  of  hh  Latin 
quotationfl  ;  for  the  same  alfectation 
that  produced  his  unmeaning,  inflated 
style^  has  induced  him  occasionally  to 
qiinte  passages  in  a  language  which  he 
evidently  does  not  understand.  Thus, 
when  as  a  prelude  to  printing  thirty 
or  forty  pages  of  addresses  from  the 
volunteers  to  Lord  Charlemont^  which 
.ire  very  uninteresting,  and  throw  no 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  times,  he 
thus  proceeds,  vol.  ii.  p.  312  : — 

**  Tbe»e  high  tempered  addrewei,  and 
fine  toticc]  replies,  will  perpetuate  the 
memory,  as  well  as  the  lutlre  of  thoM 
who  addressed  ihefr  country  ;  they  will 
liand  down  to  after  ageft  their  namt», 
tlieir  vlrtuef,  and  their  honours  r  nad! 
these  proud  records  of  htr  sous  will  re- 
main the  ncheikt  legacy  that  can  he  be- 
queathed to  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
afl  to  lay  claim  to  this  just  inheritance. 
They  will  afford  a  nirc  example  for 
others  to  follow — if  poe^ble  to  rivah  but 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  excel. 
Blaolbus  d«t«  Hllitplcnift 
Piirpureois  ipftrgam  flt^res^-anliiiaiDqnd 
Hif  faltfm  acctimolem  doaU  «t  fuogar  iunul. 

Although  the  quotation  is  not  very 
fortunate,  and  its  introduction  cannot 
be  accounted  for  except  by  Mr.  H. 
Gr.ittan's  determination  to  conclude 
what  he  evidently  considered  a  piece  of 
very  line  writing  with  a  leai'ned  quota^ 
tioii^  that  might  induce  the  readers  to 
pronounce  that  his  learning  was  equal 
to  his  eloquence  ;  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  the  passage  that  would  prove  con- 
clusively that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
translate  the  passage  cited  from  Virgil. 
But  when  we  find  such  a  passage  as 
the  following  in  relation  to  the  unpo* 
pularity  under  which  Mr,  Grattan 
laboured,  even  after  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  bis  country — "  The 
singular  turn  which  affairs  had  now 
taken,  had  considerably  affected  him — 
nt  one  moment  the  idol  of  tbe  people — 
in  tbe  next  the  object  of  their  distrust. 
But  in  all  ages^  and  in  all  climes,  it  is 

\  iame — the  same  with  prlnccs-^the 
!  with  th«  people. 


QuvmUhet  cufriduot  popwlarlti'r/* 

— WG  feel  morally  certain  that  if  Mr, 
Grattan  were  called  upon  to  trans- 
late the  paitsage  whieh  be  cites  from 
Juvenal,  he  would  say  that  ''*  verso 
pollice*'  meant  an  altered  policy,  '^^po- 
puliU'iter*'  a  popular  man,  and  that 
"^  viilgi**  wiistbe  nominative  governing 
cccidunt,  for  it  h  impossible  that  any 
confusion  of  ideaa  eould  give  rise  to 
the  quotation  in  that  place  of  that 
piissage  by  any  man  who  could  trans- 
late it. 

But  perhaps  we  have  written  too 
much  on  Mr,  Grattan*s  style  —  wo 
t'an  excuse  ourselves  only  by  ob- 
serving, that  tbe  style  has  exercised 
a  material  influence  upon  the  substance 
of  the  work.  He  is  so  much  in  the 
habit  (*f  putting  words  together  with* 
c>ut  attending  to  their  meaning,  that 
in  some  of  the  cases  where  his  Ian* 
guage  appears  to  be  intelligible,  it 
wotdd  mislead  iho  reader  by  conveying 
an  idea  that  never  entered  the  mind 
of  the  author.  Take  the  following 
passage  in  vol.  u  p.  25 : — 

"The  Ei)g1i*h  peopki  in  tho  r«i^  of 
Chnrles  I.  acquired  a  jrreat  many  thiogs : 
their  petition  of  rigbt  was  gmnted — 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and  forced  loans 
were  nbolished.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
11.  their  constitution  had,  according  to 
a  great  legal  nuthority»  arrived  at  the 
model  of  perfection ;  yet  they  were  dis- 
satisliedt  and  their  di^satisfnctiou  increR*ed 
until  it  went  so  far  as  to  behead  tbuir 
king,  because  ho  violated  his  own  pro- 
mises, and  broke  bis  own  laws/' 

Any  reader  would  suppose  that 
there  was  notliing  ohsciu'e  in  the 
above  sentence,  which  clearly  implies 
that  Charles  11.  was  hcheadecl  by  tbe 
English  nation.  Tiie  historical  blun» 
der  cannot  he  explained  by  supposing 
that  Charles  IL  was  printed  for 
Charles  I.  by  an  error  of  the  press. 
Tbe  successive  mention  of  the  two 
Charles*s  repels  this  defence ;  and  if 
furtlier  evidence  were  wanted  to  vin- 
ilicate  the  printer,  it  would  be  found 
in  tbe  reference  to  tbe  great  legal 
authority,  viz.  Black  stone,  who  asserts 
that  the  constitution  of  England  had 
arrived  to  its  fuU  vigour  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charh?s  the  Second. — Vide 
Black'<tone*s  Commentai'ies,  vol.  iv. 
p.  4139.  However,  we  acquit  Mr.  H. 
Cirattan  of  such  gi'oss  ignorance  of 
English  history  as  tlio  above  passage 
would  imply,  for  we  believe  the  truth 
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of  the  cnse  to  he,  that  he  did  not  take 
thf  trouble  of  understanding  his  own 
language,  and  that  even  now  it  would 
he  dit!i"eult  to  explain  to  him  how  any 
inlVrence  contrary  to  historical  truth 
could  be  drawn  from  what  he  wrote. 

Some  men  are  .sai<l  to  be  incapable 
of  (.arryinfr  a  joh; ;  they  lo.se  the  point 
of  it  when  they  attempt  to  repeat  it. 
Mr.  H.  Grattan  is  one  of  those  men, 
and  he  is  ecpially  inc^apahle  of  carrying 
a  fact.  Without  any  intention  to 
misrepresent,  he  makes  such  altera- 
tions, a(hliti<ms,  or  omissions,  as  to 
make  the  narrative  unintelligible  or 
untrue.  We  cannot  afford  space  to 
give  any  examples  of  his  prolix  unin- 
telligible narration-?.  We  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  any  person  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  the  work,  whether 
a  single  incident  of  the  times  is  de- 
scribed in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a 
consistent  intelligible  account  of  it  to 
the  reader. 

On  the  whole,  whether  we  regard 
the  selection  of  the  matter,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  arranged,  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  narrative,  or  the  pro- 
priety of  the  style,  we  never  met  with 


any  production  fo  far  below  medio- 
crity. We  ought  to  apologise  for 
occupying  so  much  space  with  our 
remarks  on  it,  but  we  deemed  it  ne« 
eessary  to  do  so,  as  a  protection  to  the 
public,  for  the  work  is  not  yet  cou« 
eluded.  The  two  volumes  that  have 
appeareil,  contain  the  history  of  only 
a  very  short  period  of  Grattan^s  life. 
To  complete  the  history  in  the  style  in 
which  it  has  been  commenced,  would 
require  about  eight  volumes  more, 
and  when  the  work  is  thub  finished, 
it  will  consist  of  the  ten  most  worth- 
less volumes  that  can  he  found  in  any 
library.  It  is  our  object  to  prevent 
this  impending  mischief,  and  we  hum- 
bly hone  that  our  representations, 
coinciding  with  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  public,  will  induce  some  of  Mr. 
H.  G rattan's  friends  to  remonstrate 
against  the  further  prosecution  of  this 
work,  and  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  author  that  he  has  written  enough 
to  demonstrate  his  utter  incapacity  for 
history,  and  that  he  ought  henceforth 
to  remain  satisfied  with  Uie  fame  which 
he  has  acquired  in  the  senate  by  hit 
eloquence  and  liis  wisdom. 


THE   grave-digger's   OAUGIITFR. 

««  Who  innde  the  heart,  His  He  alone  decidedly  ran  try  ut ;  ' 
He  knows  each  cbonl,  its  various  tone— each  sprintr,  its  various  biat    m 
Then  nt  tliu  Imlancc  let's  be  mute,  we  never  can  adjust  it; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute,  but  know  not  what's  resisted." 


Between  Lough-na-Sharra  and  the 
black  mountain  ibat  overshadows  it, 
there  is  an  old  monustic  ruin,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  its 
situation,  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  place  of  no  small  itnporlance  in 
its  time.  The  scenery,  among  which 
it  Tips,  is  of  a  peculiarly  wild  and 
picturesque  description.  The  lake  is 
an  oval  sheet  of  water,  occn|)ying  a 
kind  of  recess  in  the  mountains,  and 
partly  dividing  the  richer  portion  of 
the  valley  from  a  district  of  extreme 
barrenness  that  extends  along  under 
Sleive  More ;  but  thouLdi  this  latter 
is  by  far  the  noblest  feature  in  the 
landscape,  there  is  an  air  of  savage 
beauty  throughout  the  entire,  and  even 
the  most  cultivated  parts  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  wildness,  from  the  broken 
summits  above,  and  the  numerous 
masses  of  rock  that  arc  scattered 
through  them.  There  is  a  little  village 
on  one  tide  of  Lough-na-Sharra ;  and 


on  the  other  the  mountain,  which  is 
nearly  quite  black,  attains  at  once 
a  considerable  elevation  ;  leaving:  at 
its  base  a  sort  of  irregular  margin, 
Mhich  extends  along  about  two-thirds 
or  the  lake  ;  while  round  the  whole 
northern  extremity  it  rises  from  the 
waters*  edge  to  a  perpendicular  hpit;ht 
of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  This 
part  is  called  the  Crungh-na-Copp«-l1, 
from  its  shape,  which  nearly  resembles 
that  of  a  horse-shoe ;  and  the  face  of 
the  Crongh-na-Coppell,  consistinsr  of 
the  same  dark-coloured  rock,  which 
prevails  more  or  less  throughout  the 
entire  range,  gives  a  singularly  gloomj 
appearance  to  the  portion  of  the  lake 
which  it  embraces.  It  is  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  abrupt  ascent  of  tlie 
mountain  at  the  extremity  of  the  margin 
we  have  described,  that  the  ruin  is 
situated.  It  is  of  considerable  eztentt 
and  is  almost  completely  covered  with 
ivy;  particularly  the  baUij«  which. 
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thougli  inclining  a  litlle  from  the  pPT* 
p*^niricutar,  siUl  srrve*  ihe  purpose  for 
nhicli  it  was  ori^iniily  de>ii;ue<l — not 
thai  U  QM\  awuk*  nthe  h*>))'  bnilheihood 
fttJy  tiwre  ;  but  It  stdoils  aiiiOJigr  the 
graves  t>F  iruiiiy  geiierutiuiis,  aiul  even 
liow,  as  it*  tormer  timiis,  its  olU  and 
broken  ¥oic't\  echolinj  ibmugii  ilie 
viilieVt  »eem*  to  welcume  the  wciiry 
to  ifiis  Imiuble  jjldce  of  test*  On 
such  ficcttsioiiBi  Ihe  riitirnils,  those  at 
least  from  ilic  o|»fHJSUe  village,  pro- 
ceed i»cro8»  ih«  v\uttT^ — itat;  a)ts*  as 
they  are  calkd,  being  proprll»  il  by 
a  short  our  or  paddle^  or  sometimes, 
if  the  wind  happen  to  be  fuvouruble, 
by  meuiii  of  a  lempomry  mast  and 
iail«  This  cW&ic  custom  b  orien 
mteodt^d  witli  iocouvenience^  but  it 
is  almost  iiivuriably  udopted,  (or  there 
is  ouly  a  iiurrow  p»th  uloni;  the 
hfjghi*  of  the  Croui^di-nsi-Coppell, 
iihilc  lit  the  lower  end  of  the  luke 
Ihe  miir>hf »  lue  of  considerable  exit  nt, 
and*  except  in  unu.-ually  dry  seufiuns, 
neiiTly  impHssable. 

There  was  u  cabin  once  adjoining 
tlieburyin^-groundjn  which  the  prave- 
dig^cer  and  his  family  resided.  These 
people*  hkivin^  suflered  miiiiy  misfor- 
tuues  in  early  Hfe^  had  at  length  taken 
up  their  abode  within  the  ruin,  where 
they  derived  a  miserable  livelihood 
from  the  performance  of  tlie  last  office 
of  chitrity  to  tlicir  ncighbmirs  ;  but  the 
lituation  of  tlieir  dwifllini;  being  fa- 
vouriihle  lo  puisnits  of  unoihi  r  nature, 
thf  y  had  not  neglected  its  advuntiiges  ; 
and  I  hey  accordingly  rose  by  decrees, 
until,  at  the  time  to  which  we  now  refer, 
they  occupied  an  humble  but  n  very 
coiiifortttble  residence  wiiliiniilew  hun- 
dred ykirds  of  tlieir  hjrmer  sanciuary. 
They  were  ti  rem^irkiibie  ht)u»ehoId  ; 
and  ccftHiidy  no  other  fumily  in  Lis  na- 
Shrfrra  could  have  hern  so  well  adapted 
fur  the  jrhion^y  dignity  they  enjnyed, 
Phil  Majiuire  and  \m  wife  Kitty  were 
both  above  the  orditrnry  size*  The 
former  was  a  liuffc,  uncotUh-lookiu^ 
individual,  and,  though  in  tho  decline 
of  Ide,  evidently  superior  in  strcnj^lh 
to  the  general iiy  of  younjrer  men.  Hi« 
temper  wa*  none  of  the  mildest,  bnt  it 
ira*  rciieved  by  a  nort  of  savage  humour, 
wliich  might  nave  rendered  him  more 
pnpnhir  Inid  he  been  u  little  more  situ- 
putouft  of  the  ocea*>iMns  on  t^hich  it 
was  cKerci^ed  ;  bnt  Phil  was  an  indc- 
pendcnt*ntinded  man, and  the  prrjudices 
of  the  nurid  were  Incapable  of  con* 


trolling  the  spirit  which   neithi^r  a^e 

nor  misfortune  had  been  able  t*^  subdue. 
Kilty  vviis  of  u  dili'tT*  nt  character.     She 
might  originally  have  liad  a  good  heait, 
and  there  were  even  still  «t»(iie  tritcea 
of  kinduc»s  in  her  di!iipo»idon  ;  bnt  her 
temper,  which   was   iiuil   at  the  best, 
and  somewhat  violent,  Imd  been  com- 
pletely broken  by  a  \\t\i  of  ]»ovefly  and 
disi^ppjintment.     The  children  haun? 
grown   up  in    misery,  expeii cured,  of 
course,  the  evil  etiecls  of  its  iuflm^nce 
on  their  mother's  disposition,     Owen, 
the  eldest,  wiis  a  gloomy-mi  nded  youth| 
of  stubborn  frami*  and  most  indomitable 
Ciiuruge  ;  and   there   was  a  daughter, 
some   yciirs    younger   than    Owtn— a 
lusty  girl,  with  wild  hair  aod  weather- 
beaten    roont»'nance,  though  she  had 
certainly  une  feature  *>f  beauty ,  a  f>air  of 
brilliaid  dark  eyes,  which  proViahly  be- 
trayed more  intelligence  than  the  owner 
was  conscious  of  po^sesMntf.     Tliis  tsirl 
had  I  u ken  on  herself  the  office  of  t^dling^ 
the  funeral  bell ;  and  as  she  bounded 
across  the  graves  and  up  the  stairs  of 
the  did  turret,  her  joy  was  never  damped 
by  the  iniru.^ioii  of  any  feelings  which 
ihe  occasion  ini$:ht  be  supposed  to  ex- 
cite. But  while  these  people  lived  like  a 
fuinily  of  Gholcs,  separated,  as  well  by 
their  peculiar  habits  as  by  the  lonely 
fiituation   of  their  dwellings  from  any 
intercom sc  with  their  neighbours,  thej 
enjoyed   an    honest   re|niti*tion ;    and, 
indeed,  except   as  regarded   domestic 
broils*,  for  winch  they  were  somewhat 
celehratcd^  their  character  was  in  gcaeral 
free  from  reproach, 

Eaily  one  summer**  morning  a  little 
fleet  put  off  from  ihe  village,  and  bore 
in  the  direeiion  of  the  ruin,  which  ap- 

Iieared  in  dim  relief  against  the  ovcr- 
ianging  moiiutain.  The  hrmis  were 
nomeions  and  crowded  ;  and  from  the 
sorroviful  wail  that  rose  above  them, 
mingled  with  the  occasiona)  <iound  of 
the  turret  bell,  it  was  evident  th«ii  this 
was  a  funeral  pToces»ion  i  and  It  wat 
in  fact  such  a  one  as  had  not  for  a  long 
lime  crossed  Lough-na-S hurra.  The 
cot  in  which  the  deceased  was  borne 
headed  the  procession.  Fhil  Magnire 
^t  in  the  stern.  He  seemed  unusually 
dcpressecl  ;  hut  as  he  looked  bark,  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  impoHiig  display  of 
frieze  and  scarlet,*  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  pride  in  his  conn tr nance,  as  if 
he  tck  peculiarly  interested  in  the 
honour  paid  the  departed.  Win  uife» 
who  was  the  chief  among  the  female 


*  Tbt  woiDCD,  ID  the  part  of  the  pro?iace  af  Ulster  wkara  the  scene  of  thi«  tlory 
Ueib  ^  v«<v  f «d  ^r  •caiiot  maQtl9tt 
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mourners  sat  at  the  head  of  the  coffin. 
She  (lid  not  join  in  the  lamentation  of 
the  Kconers,  and  there  was  no  aifecta- 
tion  of  sorrow  in  her  demeanour;  but 
lior  appearance  was  pfravc,  and  the 
hahitnul  severity  of  her  features  seemed 
not  unsuitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion.  The  mornings  was  a  little 
rou^h  ;  but  the  !)oats  moved  on  in 
rrurular  order  till  the  foremost  bad 
passed  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  when, 
unfortnuatcl}',  a  gust  of  wind  threw 
tlic  women  into  some  confusion,  and 
at  the  same  time  bore  away  the  crimson 
'kerchief  which  Kitty  wore,  wreathed 
in  tiie  fashion  of  a  turban,  round  her 
head.  She  sprung  up  ;  and  in  her 
Euddt^n  effort  to  recover  the  turban, 
caused  the  boat,  already  labouring 
under  its  load,  to  dip.  The  Kceners* 
wail  rose  to  a  scream  of  horror,  and 
in  a  moment  more  the  whole  party 
were  struirgling  in  the  water.  The 
women  were  speedily  rescued  and 
taken  on  board  the  other  cots  ;  but 
owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the 
latter,  the  men  were  obliged  to  trust 
to  their  own  exertions  for  safety.  As 
they  wore  able  swimmers,  however, 
they  could  have  had  no  difficulty,  with 
occasional  assistance  from  their  friends 
on  board,  in  making  their  way  to  shore ; 
but,  to  their  astonishment,  on  turning 
from  the  rescue  of  their  female  com- 
j)anii)ns,  they  beheld  the  grave-digger 
astride  on  the  bottom  of  their  own 
vessel,  working  away  towards  land, 
perfectly  regardless  of  the  fate  of  his 
fcllow-suficrers.  There  happened  to 
be  among  the  latter  a  few  characters 
of  Phil's  own  stamp ;  and  in  the  in- 
dignation which  his  conduct  excited, 
they  seemed  to  forget  at  once  the 
respect  due  to  t!io  occasion,  as  well 
as  the  obvious  circunl^tancc  that  the 
boat  in  its  inverted  position  could  not 
])0S5ibly  be  made  available  to  their 
assistance.  The  remonstrances  of  the 
more  orderly  were  disregarded,  and 
they  determined  at  all  hazards  on  re- 
covering the  vessel.  The  old  man 
observed  their  intention,  for  in  working 
the  paddle  at  the  stern  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat  with  his  face  towards  them. 
Many  an  angry  oath  was  sent  after 
him  ;  but  the  louder  they  hallooed,  the 
more  vigorously  did  Phil  drive  onward; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  foremost  of  the 
swimmers  had  come  alongside  that  he 
condescended  to  slacken  his  course,  or 
pay  the  slightest  regard  to  their  solici- 


tations. This  was  no  other  than  hu 
son  Owen,  who  had  first  perceived  hu 
flight,  and  was  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  others. 

«  Stop,  father !  stop,  I  bid  you  !"  he 
shouted,  panting  for  breath  ;  but,  while 
he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
f^rcss  of  the  navigator,  prudently  keep- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  the  uplifted 
paddle. 

"  Ah,  then,  Oiney,  is  it  there  you 
are  ?"  replied  the  father.  *•  Push  on, 
avick — push  on,  or  Fm  afeard  you'll 
be  wet  to  the  skin  afore  you  get 
home." 

"  Come  down  out  o*  that,  father !" 
rejoined  the  youth,  who,  thougrh  in- 
capable of  enforcing  his  demand,  suc- 
ceeded in  retarding  the  old  man's 
flight;  for  still,  as  he  attempted  to 
row,  Oiney  closed  on  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  use  the  paddle  for  his  defence. 
The  other  swimmers  pressed  on  with 
renewed  vigour.* 

"  Stick  in  to  him,  Oiney,"  they  roared, 
and  Oiney  stuck  in  to  him  like  a  man ; 
and  Phirs  heart  began  to  fail,  as  he  saw 
the  enemy  gaining  on  him  at  every 
stroke. 

"Go  'long  out  o'  that,  vou  spalpeen  !'* 
he  shouted,  making  a  furious  blow  at 
his  son  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
boys  gathered  round  the  boat,  and 
Phil  was  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  cither  resigning  his  possession  or 
maintaining  it  at  a  very  serious  risk. 
He  could  not  for  a  moment,  however, 
think  of  adopting  the  former  expedient  s 
and,  in  the  very  first  onslaught,  he  plied 
his  paddle  with  such  effect  among  the 
heads  of  his  assailants,  that  notwith* 
standing  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
in  point  of  numbers,  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  no  trifling  task 
they  had  to  accomplish.  The  whole 
train  rested  on  their  oars  during  the 
fight,  (which,  it  is  to  be  obserred, 
lasted  a  much  shorter  time  than  we 
take  to  describe  it,)  while  Peggy 
Maguire  stood  in  the  window  of  the 
old  turret,  half  concealed  among  the 
ivy,  and  she  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  of  the  numerous  spectators  who 
felt  no  fears  for  the  result.^  ^  It  was, 
indeed,  a  dangerous  and  exciting  con- 
test :  the  blows  fell  in  a  regular  siiower 
round  the  old  man ;  and  the  wild  im* 
precations  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
echoing  of  the  paddle  on  the  hollow 
ribs  of  the  cot,  had  a  very  sinffnlar 
effect  rising  among  the  stillness  of  the 


^  This  scene  may  appear  somewhat  extravagant.     It  is,  howeveff  only  •  daaorip- 
tloD  of  what  really  did  take  place,  a  few  years  lincei  at  a  funend  on  Lough  EnMb 
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•urrounding  hei^bU,  Phil  remonstrated 
from  time  to  time,  but  ihia  did  not 
interrupt  the  progress  of  his  more 
iKiwerKuI  arifumenrs. 

"  Arrajfh,  boye,"  he  cried,  **can*t  j\t 
Blhretchmit!  Sure,  blur-aii-ages,  she 
can't  hotjld  the  whole  o'  yiz.  Thjit's 
it,  Andy!  slhretcl)  out,  my  diiklciit! 
the  divil  a  smootfinr  road  ever  you 
t h ravol ed »  W  hoo  !  G od  he  w \ 1 1 1  Jack  I 
I'll  see  you  in  the  evening'*  he  ex- 
claimed, as  one  after  anotlier,  con- 
vinced l>y  the  lo^ic  of  his  paddle, 
retired  from  the  conflict* 

Oiuey,  who  had  hecn,  all  throiii^h^  the 
life  oHii*  cause,  m:ifle  tit  la^t  a  ini^'^hly 
effort  to  cuprite  the  old  man.  He  seized 
him  hy  the  lep,  and,  Tisiii^  slowly  from 
the  wdves,  lifted  him,  as  he  rose,  com- 
pletely out  of  hia  leat  ;  but  just  as  the 
other  wai  on  the  point  of  tumldin^ 
over»  he  ^ot  himself  steadied  for  an 
in«tant — the  paddle  descended  for  the 
ld*t  time,  and  poor  Oiuey,  falling  back 
into  the  water,  was  borne  off,  blind  and 
dizzy,  to  the  nearest  vesj^el. 

Phil  looked  np  with  a  fierce  smile 
to  where  the  daughter  rtf  bia  house  and 
heart  was  cheering  from  the  ivied 
turret ;  and  be  looked  back  with  a 
tmile  siill  fiercer  on  his  baflled  as^aiU 
anis,  who  fltru^^gled  on  through  the 
Viiler,  or  cluu^  exhausted  to  the  sidca 
of  some  more  friendly  cots* 

In  the  midM  of  this  scene  the  bell 
had  ceased  to  toIL  but  not  even  in  the 
moment  of  most  imminent  danger  hnd 
the  dead  bcf  n  forg'Ottpn.  A  boy  who 
hid  shared  in  tlie  genera!  catastrophe, 
hiid,  instead  of  providing  for  his  own 
•kifeiy,  swam  directly  to  where  (he 
Coffin  \\m  drifting"  away  on  the  waters. 
A  fff^neral  feeling  of  auxiety  was  evinced 
ftsr  the  safety  of  this  youn^  person, 
nnd  even  Phil  had  not  started  (ill  he 
iaw  there  %va8  not  much  probability  of 
his  being  lost.  He,  himself,  however, 
tceriif  d  to  have  hut  one  object  in  view ; 
and  hLtvimr  secured  the  coffin  as  well 
ts  he  could,  with  a  rope,  wliich  was 
flung^  to  him  from  one  of  the  cots, 
for  ii  was  impossitde  to  think  of  gctlinj; 
it  on  board,  he  swam  beside  it,  occi- 
fiiondfly  re^tintj  his  hand  on  it  for 
support,  atid  with  ditficuTty  kce(}in^ 
the  rope  attached  as  it  was  lowed 
8h>ng.  In  this  manner  the  procession 
reached  the  shore,  when,  the  cofBn 
havin;^  been  drawn  up,  th«  Keeners 
ftiTdin  rai«ird  tln^ir  cry  of  sorrow ;  and 
tlie  fuuerwl  moved  on  uniler  the  phitdow 
of  the  mountiiin,  the  boy  followint?  the 
bearers*  with  his  black  hair  dripping 
about  him,  and  hla  face  at  pile  as 
Vol,  XIV. 


death  with  the  Patigiie  he  had  tinder- 
g-one.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony, many  of  the  villagers  grasped 
his  hand  warmly  as  they  retired,  while 
he  stood  apparently  unconscious  beside 
the  grave,  until  roused  at  length  by  the 
voice  of  the  grave-digger,  he  accom- 
panied him  to  his  cabin*  On  enterinsr, 
lie  found  (he  family  seated  round  the 
hearth,  at  their  morning  meal.  They 
W'cre  unasually  silent ;  and  whether  it 
was  owing  to  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
or  tbcit  their  spirit  was  a  liiilc  subdued 
by  the  events  of  the  morning,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  civility,  aud  even 
kindness,  in  the  reception  which  the 
young  stranger  experienced.  Having 
partially  changed  hi:i  dres3-~a  pre- 
caution which  the  others  disregarded 
' — Ritty  placed  him  between  herself 
and  the  fire*  and  Phil,  who  had  been 
looking  at  him  for  some  lime  in  silence, 
knit  his  shaggy  brows  as  be  saw  the 
tears  beginning  to  roll  slowly  down 
his  checks.  The  old  man  was  unable 
that  morning,  with  all  bis  eftbrtSi  to 
disficl  an  unusual  feeling  of  sadness 
that  was  about  hiit  hetirt. 

"  Peggy,"  he  cried,  turning  hastily 
to  his  daughter — "  1  woodher  what  put 
the  boys  into  such  heart  this  mornin*, 
that  nothin*  id  do  (hem  hut  goin'  head 
over  heels  round  the  ould  cot,** 

Peggy  glanced  at  the  downcast  face 
of  her  brother,  who  was  brooding  over 
hi^defeat;  but  their  melancholy  attempts 
at  mirth  were  soon  restrained  by  Kitty, 
who  rated  her  husband  in  no  very  gent!e 
terms  for  his  unsesisonahle  levity,  and 
his  little  regard  for  *nhe  day  (hat  was 
in  it/* 

The  boy,  who  liad  thus  become  ati 
inmate  of  the  grave-digger's  abode, 
was  soTl  to  Phils  only  brother;  and  It 
wtis  the  funeral  of  the  latter  which  was 
attended  with  the  singular  circum- 
stances we  have  detailed.  There  wtt» 
a  total  want  ef  resemblance  be- 
tween the  characters  of  these  two 
brothers.  Jemmy  Maguire  had  long 
been  one  of  the  most  opulent  trades- 
men  of  hii  native  village.  In  hia 
humble  jotirney  through  life  he  had 
pos«essed  a  high  reputation  for  w  isdom 
and  integrity  ;  and  there  was  probably 
no  individual  of  that  lirtle  community' 
whose  loss  would  have  been  more  uu(- 
vcrsally  regretted.  He  had  only  one 
son,  of  wh<Hn  he  was  of  course,  sufticl- 
ently  proud,  though  it  must  be  arknow- 
lecl>;pd,  his  opinion  concerning  htm  was 
justitied  by  thnt  of  the  entire  village* 
Morgan  was  a  quiet,  but  intelligent 
hoy  ;  and  while  the  Utter  quality  gave 
8  o 
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him  the  highest  inflaence  among  his 
young  associates,  there  was  a  certain 
shade  of  melancholy  in  his  disposition, 
which,  at  his  age,  rendered  him  a  fitter 
companion  for  his  father.  Though  the 
latter  perceived  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  are  late  in  acquiring  worldly 
wisdom,  he  did  not  attempt  to  controul 
the  natural  tendencies  of  his  disposi- 
tion ;  for  he  thought  thore  was  no  great 
evil  in  commencing  life  with  an  over- 
abundance of  those  feelings,  which  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  must  soon 
reduce  within  their  proper  limits.  But 
whatever  hopes  Jemmy  entertained  of 
his  son,  he  was  not  destined  to  witness 
their  accomplishment.  He  died  sud- 
denly ;  and  Phil,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  defects  of  his  character,  was  an 
honest  man,  and  sincerely  attached  to 
his  brother,  took  the  orphan  under  his 
protection  ;  intending,  afler  some  little 
time,  to  put  him  to  a  trade  with  the  money 
which  it  was  found  his  father  had  saveil 
for  the  purpose.  The  villagers,  who 
all  felt  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  young  orphan,  feared 
that  his  present  lot  was  not  calculated 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained ;  and  for  a  time  he  bitterly  felt 
the  change  in  his  condition.  Having 
been  reared  with  unusual  tenderness, 
he  was  badly  suited  for  the  society  of 
persons  who  seemed  divested  of  all 
natural  affection,  and  were  only  re- 
markable for  the  perpetual  discord  that 
reigned  among  tncm.  Afler  a  little 
time,  however,  things  went  on  much 
better  than  he  could  have  anticipated. 
When  he  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  ways  of  his  relatives,  he  found  that 
their  mutual  hostility  was  more  appa- 
rent than  real  ;  and  as  he  and  Peggy 
were  excellent  friends  from  the  first, 
he  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  stand- 
ing on  equal  terms  with  the  other 
members  of  the  household.  Peggy 
was  older  than  her  cousin,  and  it  was 
not  surprising  that  his  society  pro- 
duced somewhat  of  a  humanizing  effect 
on  her  disposition.  He  was  certainly 
a  fitter  object  for  kindness  than  any  of 
her  own  immediate  relatives,*  and  she 
accordingly  displayed  a  uniform  but 
unobtrusive  solicitude  for  his  comfort, 
which  naturally  excited  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  affection  in  return. 
There  was  often  a  strange  mixture  of 
thoughtlessness  and  rude  feeling  in  this 
girl's  discourse.  In  her  first  conversa- 
tion with  Morgan,  she  spoke  not  very 
tenderly  of  her  family,  but  most  en- 
thusiastically of  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence ;  and,  indeed,  it  would   hare 


appeared  that  it  was  only  her  attacb- 
mcnt  to  the  latter  which  restrained  her 
from  abandoning  home  and  family  alto- 
gether— a  course  which  she  acknow- 
ledged she  had  often  thought  of  adopt- 
ing. This  local  attachment  seenaed 
the  strongest  of  her  affections. 

"  Many's  the  berriuV*  she  exclaimed, 
"  young  and  old,  I  rung  for  in  my  day  ; 
and  wide  as  the  world  is,  Morgan,  1 
wondher  is  their  a  beautifullcr  sight  than 
to  be  up  in  that  ould  turret  of  a  sum- 
mer's mornin*,  when  a  funeral's  out  on 
the  lake,  Kceners  and  all,  and  the  old 
wood  you*d  almost  think  on  fire  foment 
you." 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  family,  Morgan  was  obliged  to  act 
with  more  firmness,  and  he  evinced  on 
occasions  a  degree  of  resolution,  which 
it  was  evident  would  resist  any  undue 
assumption  of  authority  even  in  the 
highest  quarters.  But  to  do  Phil  jus- 
tice, he  never  forgot  the  sacred  nature 
of  the  obligation  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  ;  and  though  he  might  occa* 
sionally  yield  to  his  natural  hastiuess 
of  temper,  his  affection  for  his  nephew 
if  not  stronger,  was  at  least  more  obvi- 
ous than  that  which  he  entertained  for 
his  own  offspring.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  his  original  intention  of 
putting  him  to  a  trade  appeared  to  be 
forgotten.      He  seemed  unwiUing  to 

Kart  with  his  nephew,  and  the  latter 
ad,  owing  to  certain  unfortunate 
causes,  lost  all  taste  for  the  sober  life 
of  an  apprentice.  The  result  was^ 
that  the  matter  having  been  postponed 
from  time  to  time,  was  finally  relin- 
quished altogether — the  money  being 
suffered  to  lie  for  the  present  where 
Jemmy  had  lodged  it;  and  as  there 
was  interest  accumulating  on  it  from 
the  commencement,  it  would,  they 
thought,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean, 
enable  the  lad  to  adopt  some  more 
agreeable  mode  of  life.  There  was 
one  circumstance  amongst  others  which 
might  have  had  some  inflaence  in  de- 
termining Morgan  to  abandon  the  more 
prudent  views  which  he  had  at  first 
entertained.  According  to  them  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  Lit- 
na-Sharra,  and  the  town,  where  be 
would  have  had  to  reside,  being  at  a 
considerable  distance,  he  could  not  cal- 
culate on  often  visiting  his  native 
vallev  during  the  term  of  hb  appren- 
ticesfiip.  Now  he  had  a  reason  for 
disliking  this  arrangement,  and  though 
it  might  have  acted  unconsdoutly  at 
first,  it  became  more  powerful  evenr  day 
in  its  influence  over  his  plan  of  ttfe. 
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On  the  morning  after  his  Aiibtfr^s  in- 
termcutj  he  happened  lo  accouipany 
Pef^y  across  the  Iieig:ht9  of  the  Croiigh- 
im-CoppcIl  into  an  extensive  piisiura^ff? 
tl»ai  lay  above  the  Isike*  reachinjr  nmiid 
from  the  wood  ftver  the  villaije  to  the 
*  back  of  the  opposite  roountutn.  Ai 
they  crossed  through  this  rieli  scenery, 
they  met  a  young  girl  with  a  milk-pail 
in  her  hand 

*'  God  save  you,  Lucy/*  cried  Peggy. 

"  God  save  you  kindly,  Peggryi''  re- 
plied the  other,  distantly  and  with 
some  little  confusion,  saluting  her  com- 
panion. 

Pegg'y  looked  at  her  in  surprisCj  for 
she  had  been  guilty  of  a  very  unusual 
omission. 

"  Lucy  !"  she  criedt  "why  but  you 
tell  the  boy  youVe  sorry  for  his  iuss?** 

Lucy  coloured  deeply.  Her  em- 
barrassment evideoily  arose  from  the 
very  circumatance  lo  which  the  other 
alluded  ;  and  though  she  did  not  give 
expression  to  the  customary  form  of 
ooudolence,  she  turned  on  the  ynnng 
mourner  a  look  fully  as  expressive  of 
sympathy. 

"  VVcl!,**  said  Pe^y  as  they  passed 
on,  "I  always  thought  Lucy  was  a 
good-natured  ^irl  ;  aud  so  she  is,  in 
troth,  only  she*s  such  a  timorous  little 
crathur  ;  but  you  ought  to  be  fond  of 
ber«  Margin,  for  she's  an  orphanl  like 
yourself." 

**  I  know  that,"  replied  the  other,  "  I 
seen  her  afore  now." 

'*  Troth,  then,  you  seen  as  good  a 
little  girl  as  there  is  in  this  town  P 

Mnrti^an  was  of  the  same  op  in  ion 
hiinseU,  if  not  then,  at  least  very  soon 
alt»T. 

This  girl  had  lost  her  mother  only  a 
short  time  before,  and  she  now  resided 
with  her  grandmother,  in  a  little  cot- 
tage under  the  same  mountain  th^t 
overshadowed  the  gravc>digger's  abode. 
Morgan  was,  of  course,  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  her  frequently  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  lor  he  Was  a  particular 
favourite  with  old  Mrs.  M'Kenna,  and 
his  visits  to  her  cottage,  whatever  other 
an^rtdic  properties  they  might  possess, 
were  neither  few  nor  very  far  between. 
It  wa-^  natural  that  Lucy  and  he  should 
grow  fond  of  each  other's  society. 
Their  circumstances  were  peculiar; 
and  when  they  wandered  together 
among  the  green  and  rocky  glens  of 
Lis-na-Sharr-j,  they  talked  of  the  dead, 
and  of  the  sorrowful  days  they  had  both 

KLperienced.  when  left  alone  in  the 
orld  ;  and  thus  a  wonderful  sympathy 
'use  between  them ;  and  they  were 


both  too  young  to  know  that  such  a 
feeling    between   "a  gentle  girl    and 
hoy,*'  is  only  the  commencement  of  the 
most    powerful,   and    often   the    most 
dcflolaiing    of    all     human    passions* 
Their  attuchmcnt  grew  utrouger  every 
day  ;  and  its   progress  was  never  re- 
sisted by  either  until  they  found  their 
hearts  were  irrevocably  gone.     Time 
passed  on   until  youth  had  hardened 
into  manhood.     Lucy  wm  now  a  very 
beautiful  girl  ;  and   Morgan,  who  was 
of  &   light   and   vigorous    trame,  and 
whose  dark  compleiion  made  him  ap- 
pear older  than  he  really  was,  had  no 
reason,  as  far  as  appearance  was  con- 
cerned, to  dread  the  rivalry  of  many  in 
Lis-na-Sharra.     But  a  good  tigure  aud 
a   dark    compleKiou    are    not   always 
enough  to  win  an  heiress  ;  and   Lucy» 
having  the  prospect  of  a  very  fair  in- 
heritance, there  was  some  reason  for 
apprehending   difficulties   of   a    more 
serious   nature.      The  lease    of   Mrs. 
M'Kenna's  farm   was   to  expire  with 
her  own  life  ;  but  ahe  had  a  daughter 
in    the    opposite    village,    a    WEalthy 
widow,  who  bad  for  many  years  carried 
on  the  business  in  which  she  waj  stdl 
engaged  ;  and  as  she  had  no  children, 
Lucy  was,  of  course,  to  inherit  all  her 
worldly  wealth,  and  to  live  with  her, 
on   the  death  of  her  grandmother,  if 
she  should  not  in  the  meantime  happen 
to  have  a  house  and  husband  of  her 
own.  In  revolving  plans  for  her  niece's 
settlement  in  life,  Mrs,  Slevin  had  cast 
her  eye  on  the  son  of  a  rich  farmer  In  the 
neighbourhood,  who  was  no  way  averse 
to  such  a  connection,  and  who,  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  bad  innumerable 
advantages     over     the     poor    grave- 
digger's  nephew  ;  but  the  widow  was  a 
good  and  sensible  woman,  and  when  she 
found  that  Lucy's  heart  was  otherwise 
engaged,  she  yielded  to  the  represon- 
talions  of  her  mother,  who  knew  her 
grandchild  too  well,  and  loved  her  too 
dearly,  to  contemplate  for  her  an  alli- 
ance  founded   on    any   principle   hut 
affection.     It  was  not  an   nnwise  de- 
termination, after  all  j  for  Morgan  had 
at  least  the  means  of  beginning  life; 
and  with  youth,  and  vigour,  and  the 
iulieritance  of  a  good  name,  there  was 
no  doubt  he  would   be  able   to  get 
through.     It  was  said,  moreover,  that 
Mrs.  Slevin  had  a  regard  for  the  name, 
and  that  Jemmy's  untimely  death  bad 
dissifiatcd  the  last  hopes  of  happiness 
that  ever  rose  in  her  widowed  heart* 
S:itl,  however,  her  consent  was  only 
conditional.     She  had  but  an  indiffer- 
ent opinion  of  the  integrity   of  the 
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youngs  man*d  remaining  relatives  ;  and 
che  gave  them  and  Lucy  to  understand, 
that  if  his  fortune  should  not  be  forth- 
comingf,  ihcir  en^'-agement  must  be  at 
an  end.  The  old  woman  considered 
this  caution  unnecessary.  She  enter- 
tained a  more  just  idea  of  her  nei<rh- 
boiir*s  character  ;  but  supposing  arty 
diHTicuIty  of  the  kind  to  arise,  she  could 
not  help  approving  of  her  daughter's 
resolution  ;  for  Lucy  could  have  no- 
thing of  her  own  till  after  her  death  ; 
and  she  thou&rht  it  would  be  a  small 
proof  of  wisdom  or  affection  to  suffer 
her  child  to  be  reduced  to  the  wretched 
and  heart-breaking  condition  of  a  poor 
man  s  wife.  With  this  saving  clause, 
however,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  their  marriage  should  be  only 
deferred  until  the  young  man  should 
have  settled  on  some  mode  of  life  ;  and 
this  he  and  his  uncle  determined 
should  be  done  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
certain  speculation  in  which  they 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  engaged. 

In  the  meantime  it  became  evident 
to  Morgan,  the  only  one  sufficiently 
interested  to  observe  it,  that  some 
melancholy  change  had  come  over  the 
dream  of  poor  Peggy's  life.  She  had 
very  soon  observed  the  attachment 
between  her  cousin  and  their  young 
neighbour ;  but  this  discovery  revealed 
to  her  the  nature  of  her  own  feelings 
towards  the  former,  and  they  were,  un- 
fortunately, of  a  much  stronger  kind 
than  under  the  circumstances  she 
ougfht  to  have  cherished.  Either  from 
a  principle  of  delicacy,  or  pride,  she 
endeavoured  for  a  time  to  disguise  her 
sentiments  ;  but  when  the  love  of  the 
others  became  more  obvious,  and  was 
at  length  openly  approved,  she  could 
no  longer  conceal  the  disorder  of  her 
heart.  The  early  progress  of  love  hud 
considerably  subdued  the  wildness  of 
her  nature,  but  its  effects  were  by  no 
means  so  remarkable  as  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  mingled  feelings  that 
now  possessed  her.  She  was  evidently 
most  unhappy.  Iler  boisterous  manner 
had  given  place  to  a  sullen  melancholy, 
rarely  relieved  by  out-breaks  of  her 
natural  violence.  She  experienced  all 
the  misery  of  passion,  and  she  had 
nothing  either  to  guide  or  support  her 
through  circumstances  in  which  the 
wisest  heart  could  barely  have  escaped 
without  damatrc.  The  circumstances 
of  this  girl's  life  were  sufBcient  to  have 
destroyed  almost  any  disposition,  and 


hers    was    peculiarly   susceptible    of 
their  evil  influence.     Not  only  was  her 
mind  totally  uncultivated,  bnt  it  was 
driven  wild,  in  a  manner,  by  the  capri* 
cious  severity    of   her    mother,   who, 
while  she  indulged  every  impulse  of 
her  unhappy  temper,  never  tuck  the 
trouble  of^  exercising  any  fair  and  legi- 
timate authority  over  her  children,  or 
of  curbing  in  any  degree  the  ▼iolent 
propensities  of  her  nature.     In  that 
happy  household  every  will  was  a  law, 
and  the  only  question  was  how  it  could 
be  enforced.     Previous  to  her  acquain- 
tance with  Morgan,  her  father  was  the 
only  person   in  the  world   for   whom 
Peggy  seemed  to  entertain  the  slightest 
regard  ;  and  even  her  affection  for  hiin 
never  degenerated  into  any  things  like 
kindness  of  manner.     On  ordinary  oc- 
casions she  was  as  headstrong  and  dis- 
obedient as  one  could  desire,  but  in  the 
stormy  nights  of  winter,  when  he  would 
chance  to  be  out  unusually  late,  she 
would  sometimes  stand  at  the  door  of 
their  cabin,   muttering  many  a   piimt 
curse,  but  watching  anxiously  for  the 
light  which,  in  his  nightly  navi^tiomi, 
he  usually  placed  in  the  prow  uf  his  little 
cot.  The  father  understood  her  charac- 
ter, and  rude  as  it  was,  it  afforded  some 
contrast  to  the  loveless  disposition  of 
Kitty  and  her  son.     To  Moi^<«n  it  had 
appeared  in  a  more  favomrahle  light 
than  to  any  other,  and  he  had  always 
felt  a  kind  of  sympathy  fqr  one,  wfio 
it  was  evident  might  have  been  differ- 
ent   under    more  favourable  circum- 
stances.    He  now  wondered  what  the 
sorrow  could   be   that  was  evidently 
preying  on  her  heart;  for  though  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth  sometimes  oc* 
curred  to  him,  he  always  rejected  It  as 
equally  extravagant  and  unjust.     Her 
manner,  however,  was  too  remarkable 
to  escape  observation  long,  and  Kitfj, 
though  not  very  observant  in  such  mat- 
ters, could  not  fail  to  notice  it  at  last- 
One  night  as  the  family,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  young  men,  were 
sitting  round  the  fire,  she  first  thought 
of  calling  her  husband's  attention  to 
the  circumstance.     Their  dwelling  wai 
a  poor  one.  but  it  had  that  night  an 
air  of  comfort,  which  showed  that  even 
poverty  can  have  its  intervals  of  hap- 
piness in  spite  of  the  world.     The  |iot 
was  on  for  supper,  and  from  under  it 
flowed  the  pleasant  warm   light  that 
only  partially  illiimined  the  dwelling. 
Phil  was  dozing  in  the  boss,*  and  Kitty 


*  A  sort  of  rush  chnir,  with  a  low  seat,  and  high  back  and  sides.     It  is  vmanf  a 
fixture  in  the  chimney  corner. 
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•ilentljT  enjoying  her  doodccn,  while 
Pegjfy  »at  (gazing  into  ihe  fire  np- 
jmri'iitly  in  deep  reilecliun.  Hir 
llwughlful  l»ok  had  attriicted  her  mo- 
tltrr*^  auciitiuu,  who  addressed  tier 
oiiee  (if  twice  wUbout  receivings  uny 
reply  j  but  Kitty  was  accuse uned  lo 
tItU,  atid  under  the  Koothini;  inHuence 
of  I  he  pipe,  ^he  ^uiilc  a^ain  into  l^er  ftwn 
quiet  reverie.  After  «oiiie  time*  how- 
ever, she  fceemed  to  recollect  liersclf, 
and  B^hln  broke  the  silence  of  their 
Uule  circle. 

"  Peggy,"  she  cried,  in  u  iowder  tone, 
^'do  you  heur  any  one  spakio'  to 
you  y* 

"*  Ay,**  replied  llt(*  girl  Cfwlly,  *■  there** 
more*  hears  yon  nor  heeds  yuu,  mother." 

Phil,  who  had  hecn  routed  hy  his 
wife's  voice,  seemed  forcibly  struck  with 
ihe  tiuih  yf  this  observation. 

"  By  gorra,  Kitty/'  he  wluspered, 
"  I  'm  lifeard  she's  too  mnny  for  you." 

Kitty»  however,  took  no  notice  of 
the  tdunt.  She  insisted  that  there  was 
somcthio;i(  wrong  %^ith  the  giil  ;  bnt 
ihoygh  she  hinted  at  the  possilnlity  of 
her  mind  being  disordered,  she  was 
unable  to  form  uny  salisI'dCtory  opinion 
on  a  subject  which,  it  wus  evident, 
had  occupied  very  little  of  her  atten- 
tion. I'll  ere  was  more  of  reproach 
tbjn  sympathy  in  her  tone  all  thronghi 
but  th  til,  if  not  occasioned,  was  certainly 
increased  hy  the  m^mner  in  which  her 
coniniunication  vvas  received  ;  for  Phil, 
half  seriously  and  half  in  jest,  look  wliat 
he  cunceivcd  hi*  danirhter*?*  part^  VihWe 
the  herself  sat  regardless  and  apparently 
tinconsciou*  of  the  entire  dclmte.  The 
conversation  at  la»t  took  u  more  agree^ 
able  turn,  and  the  old  couple  held  a 
long  and  friendly  dt!»cotJrse  on  the 
subJL^ct  of  their  nephew's  marriage  ; 
**tind  then/*  continued  PhD,  turning 
to  his  daughter,  '*  1  suppose  Peggy  '11 
be  goin*  oft* some  of  these  mornin*-  with 
a  boy  of  her  own.  By  dad,  Kitty, 
Pm  afeard  we  II  'be  left  alone  in  our 
outd  days,  afiher  all.'' 

*'  li*s  tike  enough/*  muttered  the 
girl,  in  a  tone  scarcely  auditjle,  bnt 
v^hiub  suggested  to  tlie  old  man  the 
gloomy  senne  in  which  that  forboding 
might  be  realised.  It  w«i»  only  a  pasting 
thuiightf  however  ;  and  Kitty,  who  was 
not  eaiily  moved  by  word  or  omen, 
expressed  a  iloubt  of  *uch  good  fortune 
being  in  store  for  Pevrgy. 

*♦  Yon  don*i  kno^s'*  *'»id  PhlL  "  Her 
cheek  isi/t  im  snioolii  i*s  LucyV,  I  allow, 
but  will  you  (ell  us  where'if  lh«  otiier 
uirl  in  Lis-im-8hurra  would  stop  out 
iruju  dark  till  dawn  among  th^in  ould 


ruins,  and  nothin*  but  a  wecnshy  bit 
of  a  Ian  thorn  on  a  tombstone  foment 
her  r 

Kitty  could  not  dispute  the  fact  of 
her  daughter's  hardihood  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance last  alludeil  lo  seemed  lo 
call  np  various  old  re  collect  ions  tn  Phil's 
rainci 

''  Peggy,"  he  said,  "  it*i  a  long  while 
since  we  bej^un  ihat  thrade  now/' 

"  It  is/'  ninltcred  the  girl,  in  a  lone 
from  which  it  would  have  appeared 
that  her  father's  words  had  some 
reference  lo  the  subject  of  her  own 
reflections. 

*'  It  ia,  achora,"  repeated  the  futlier, 
"  a  long  wliilc,  f^iiie  enough  ;  and  pUise 
God/'  he  added,  *^it1l  be  longer  still 
afore  we're  beat  out  of  It," 

"Hnt!"^  cried  the  wife — "what  do 
you  mancp  lalkin*  of  bein*  beat  out  of 

kr 

"  Well,  but  isn't  it  wondherful,  Kitty  f 
Tlicre's  twelve  satsons  gone  over  us 
now — ay,  by  my  word,  since  afore 
Oiney  could  handle  a  hook — and  not 
one  ever  meddled  us  to  this  blessed 
hour/' 

*'  Well  r  said  Kitty,  "you  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  havin'  betther  luck 
maybe  nor  you  desarved/* 

**  And  so  I  am  thankful "  exclaimed 
the  oM  man  with  fervour — "so  I  am 
thanklul,  rr.a  colleen  dhcelish  !  Glory 
be  to  God!  we  have  the  warm  roof 
over  usto-niuht^aniier  allonTthroubles: 
and,  oh  !'*  he  added,  **  my  heartV  curse 
on  the  viltiain  tlnit  would  dhiive  us  out 
on  the  wide  world  again.** 

"By  dad,"  cried  Peggy,  with  a 
startling  and  most  unnatural  latigh^ 
"  that's  a  dhroU  way  to  be  thankful/' 

The  father  and  mother  looked  at  the 
girl,  and  then  at  each  other. 

"  Why,  then/Peggy,*' said  the  former, 
"you're  nii^iity  pleasant  in  yourself  lo* 
night.  I  darsay  you  think  there's  few 
stacks  in  Lis-na-Sliarra*  Well,  1  b'licve 
yc're  right  thcre^  sure  enough/' 

'•  Oh,  musha.*'  cried  Kitty,  rising  as 
a  step  was  heard  out-siile — *'  here's  the 
boya  home,  and  their  supper  nut 
ready." 

ihe  next  moment  I  fie  talch  wat 
raised,  and  Mor;^an  entered  the  cabin, 

»'  CoriieolT,  uocU !"  he  cried, "  Oiney 'a 
below  with  ihe  cart." 

Phil, hon ever,  seemed  very  unwilling 
to  move  on  ?och  a  hu*ty  summons, 

*•  Oh,  by  dAd»  Morgan/'  he  said^ 
"we  must  have  a  bii  o'  suitper  afore 
aturtin*.  The  idi'lit's  h^ng,  avick;so 
jtttt  aw»y  and  tell  Oiitey  to  tluovr  a 
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lock  of  oats  afore  the  baste,  and  come 
in.'* 

Morgan  remonstrated  a^inst  the 
delay,  but  the  matter  was  soon  settled, 
for  Kitty,  on  lifting  the  lid  of  the  pot, 
while  it  still  hung  on  the  crook,  seemed 
struck  with  amazement,  and  fixed  on 
poor  Peggy  one  of  those  dark  looks, 
that  used  formerly  to  make  her  tremble. 

"  There,"  she  cried,  placing  the  pot 
on  the  hearth — **  pleasant  feedin*  to 
yees,  dears  I  The  divil  a  much  fear  of 
it  chokin*  yees,  any  way." 

Phil  looked  into  the  steaming  pot, 
and  \\\n  anger  and  astonishment  equalled 
his  wife's  ;  and  Peggy,  having  at  length 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  anger,  of 
which  she  was  the  object,  muttered  the 
very  satisfactory  excuse,  that  having 
hung  the  pot  on  the  fire  she  forgot  to 
put  in  the  potatoes. 

"  Oh !  weary  on  you  for  a  scather- 
braiu!"  cried  Phil.  **Faix,  I  bMieve 
the  ould  woman's  right — ^you*re  goin' 
wild,  sure  enough,  whatever's  the  rai- 
son." 

The  looks  of  Peggy  and  her  cousin 
met.  They  were  both  embarrassed — 
and  there  was  an  expression  of  pity 
in  the  countenance  of  the  latter,  and  of 
distress  and  humbled  pride  in  that  of 
the  unhappy  girl.  Phil  fortunately  re- 
collected a  substitute  for  the  potatoes. 

**  We're  not  beat  yet,"  he  cried, 
taking  a  bottle  from  the  top  of  the 
side-wall,  where  it  had  Iain  concealed 
under  the  thatch.  **  We're  not  beat 
yet,  my  son.  Dhrink,  you  thief,  for 
you  have  a  long  niglit*s  work  afore 
you" — and  having  handed  a  measure 
to  Morgan,  he  disposed  of  another 
himself. 

«  Why,  then,  Kitty,  that  is  good 
liquor — eh !  ould  stock,"  he  added, 
handing  her  the  glass  with  an  affec- 
tionate wink.  **  Faix  it*s  betther  nor 
a  bellyful  of  blazin*  steam,  any  way." 

Kitty  declined  the  offered  cup  ;  and 
the  men  having  gone  out,  she  and  her 
daughter  retired  to  rest. 

Whatever  little  anxiety  the  good 
woman  might  have  experienced  about 
her  daughter,  and  the  cause  of  the 
evidently  disordered  state  of  her  mind, 
it  was  a  good  deal  removed  bv  the  very 
uncivil  manner  in  which  the  latter  was 
wont  to  answer  her  inquiries.  Indeed 
there  was  not  much  civility  in  the 
manner  of  either  mother  or  daughter  ; 
and  as  Peggy  did  not  choose  to  dis- 
close her  secret,  she  was  more  dis- 
posed to  resent  than  feel  grateful  for 
any  inquiries  on  the  subject.  Her 
luiad  was  now  in  a  very  wretched  state^ 


and  she  had  CTen  be^n  to  entertain 
the  question,  which,  when  it  firatoe* 
curred  to  her,  appeared  wild  and  ei* 
travagant,  whether  her  ri?al'8  marriage 
might  not  still  be  prerented.  Many 
vague  schemes  floated  through  her 
mind,  but  she  had  neither  the  power 
nor  probably  the  will  to  adopt  any  one 
of  them.  Luc^  was  all  this  time  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  misery  her 
love  had  occasioned  to  another.  She 
had  observed  the  change  in  Peggy*i 
manner,  and  she  had  been  aometimei 
astonished  at  her  obscure  allusions  to 
Morgan  and  herself;  but  there  was 
always  something  stranee  and  unac- 
countable in  this  girl's  character ;  and 
as  she  and  Lucy  met  less  freouently 
than  heretofore,  whatever  feeling  of 
uneasiness  her  words  might  occasion  at 
the  time,  it  passed  away,  and  never 
amounted  to  anv  actual  suspicion  of 
the  truth.  She  nad  soon,  however,  a 
very  fearful  proof  not  only  of  the 
existence  of  Peggy's  Ioyc,  but  of  the 
absolute  power  it  had  acquired  orer 
her. 

A  few  evenings  after  the  night  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above,  Lucy 
happened  to  be  in  the  village,  and  as 
she  was  about  to  leave  it  she  met  her 
neighbour,  who  had  just  rowed  orer, 
and  proposed  to  her  to  delay  a  litde 
longer  and  accompany  her  back  across 
the  lake.'*  The  night  was  thickenin|^ ;" 
and  the  wind,  which  had  been  high 
through  the  day,  was  increasing  ;  but, 
every  thing  considered,  Lucy  preferred 
trusting  herself  on  the  water  with 
Peggy,  who  was  an  able  and  fearless 
navigator,  to  taking  the  mountain  path 
alone,  and  at  so  late  an  hour  ;  for  the 
Crough  -  na  -  Coppell  heights  looked 
awfully  dark,  and  she  knew  that  the 
light  would  be  gone  altogether  before 
she  could  have  reached  the  farther 
end.  She  waited  accordingly ;  bnt 
one  delay  after  another  occurred— 
Peggy  had  several  places  to  call,  each 
of  which  she  said  was  to  be  the  last, 
and  the  night  had  come  on  dark  and 
stormy  by  the  time  they  were  ready 
to  set  out.  Lucy  was  not  so  foolishly 
fainthearted  as  to  think  of  remaining 
in  the  village ;  and  at  all  events  her 
grandmother  was  unwell,  which  made 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should 
return  :  but  as  they  went  down  to  the 
boat,  which  lay  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  village,  she  could  not  help 
feeling  some  disagreeable  apprehen- 
sions. Her  companion's  manner  was 
not  calculated  to  afford  much  oon* 
fidence.    She  sang  loud,  nnd  appenied 
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mllogetber  unuiually  excited^  which 
seemed  to  be  owing,  in  part  at  least* 
to  the  very  evident  citcumstaucc  of 
her  huvin^  eiLceedcd  a  Hide  iti  her 
potations  ;  and  Lucy  now  bepm  ie- 
riously  to  repent  having  compliod  with 
her  proposal.  When  they  reached 
the  boat,  the  roar  of  the  waters  and 
the  desolate  darkness  through  wtuch 
they  were  to  pass,  completely  shook 
her  resolution  ;  and  vihen  Peggy  had 
unmoored  the  little  vessel,  and  deiired 
her  to  enter,  she  hesitated »  and  spoke 
of  returning  to  the  village-  Peggy 
held  up  the  lantern,  and  looked  steadily 
in  her  face— 

•*  Why.  Lucy,"  she  said,  •*8ure  it 
isn't  afeard  o'  me  you'd  be  i'" 

**  What  would  I  be  afeard  of  you 
for  ?"  replied  Lucy,  struck  by  the  nature 
of  the  question — **  Tin  afeard  to  go  out 
in  such  a  night  as  thiSj  111  tell  you  the 
truth.** 

*•  Oh,  my  oh!**  exclaimed  the  other,  in 
astonishnieni — **and  me  that  wouldn't 
ax  bctthcr  sport  than  to  be  dhrivin' 
away  through  the  storm  if  it  was  ten 
times  wilder  than  what  it  is*  How- 
somdever,  Lucy,"  she  added,  "if  you>e 
any  ways  onaisy,  away  back  to  your 
aunt  Jenny's,  and  11 1  slip  down  and 
tell  the  ould  womaa  not  to  be  eipectia* 
you.' 

The  circumstance  of  her  grand- 
mother's  iyness  had  escaped  Lucy's 
Tccollection. 

•*  Oh  I   that's  thrue."  she  muttered, 

*•  1  can't  lave  her,  whatever  happens." 

•*  Why,  certainly,  Lucy,  I  thinit  roy- 

^  self  it  isn't  like  a  thing  you'd  do,  and 

►  her  lyin*  since  yesthcrday,  you  tell  me. 

Only,  as   1  say,   if  you*re  any  wiiys 

onaisy  in  your  mind — of  coorse  there's 

raison  in  all  things,  you  know.^' 

« Troth  and  I'll  be  bound,"  said 
Lucy,  "youVe  afeard  yourst'lf,  onJy 
you  wouldn't  let  on/* 

**  Oh !  1  am,  to  be  sure,**  exclaimed 
the  girl — **  thrtniblin*  every  inch  o*  me. 
Away  off  with  you,  now,  and  don't  be 
keenin*  me  collogin'  here  till  cock-crow 
in  tlve  mornin*." 

As  there  was  no  help  for  it,  Lucy 

stepped  on  buard,  and  took  her  seat  in 

oneend  ofthe boat,  while  Peggy, having 

placed  the  little  lantern  between  them, 

took  the  paddle  and  pulled  away  with 

r  might  and  vigour.     Up  rose  her  song 

[AS  wild  as  the  storm,  but  Lucy's  heart 

'"ailed  her  as  she  watched  the  receding 

plights  of  the  village,  and  felt  the  little 

rcot  alternately  rise  and  sink  among  the 

[Invisible  waves.     Peggy,  after  some 

timev  dii^oQliao^d  her  0Oiig<    Thg 


storm  was  sensibly  increasing,  and  it 
teemed  to  require  all  her  skill  to 
manage  the  boat  i  but  having  rowed 
a  good  way  in  silence,  she  abruptly 
addressed  her  compaQion— 

"  Well,  Lucy,  I  darsay  vou'rc 
thinkin*  long  till  yourself  and  Morgan 
sets  up  house  togetlier  ?'* 

*•  Ah,  then^  my  God,  Peggy,  what 
are  you  talkiu*  about  V"  replied  the 
other, 

**What  am  I  talkiu*  about?"  re- 
turned Peggy,  sharply.  ^'  Now,  dont 
you  know  bravely  what  Vm  taikia' 
about  ?'* 

»  In  troth  I  doQ*t ;  but  I  know  Itff 
a  quare  time  to  be  gettin'  on  with  your 
jokes,*' 

"MushaT  cried  Peggy,  **and  is  it 
joktu*  he's  with  you,  afther  all,  my  poor 
colleen  ?  Faith  ifs  like  euou^i,  for 
he's  a  dhroU  boy,  the  same  Morgan 
Maguire," 

At  this  moment  a  fiash  of  light&ing 
startled  both  the  girls. 

**  Hurroo  T  cried  Peggy,  throwing- 
back  her  head  as  if  dazzled  by  the 
glare,  while  her  companion  earnestly 
in  treated  her  to  pull  out  or  they'd  be 
lost 

**  The  divil  a  fear  o'  you,"  cried  the 
other.  "Many's  the  wildher  night  I 
was  out  my  lone,  and  Pm  not  lost  yeL 
But  then,  says  you,  it's  betther  to  be 
alone  nor  in  bad  company.  Eh,  mz 
chora  bawn,  isn't  that  the  truth  ?" 

**  1  darsay,"  replied  the  girl. 

**  Ay,  and  a  die  safer,  if  it  goes  to 
that.  But  no  matthcr,  Lucy.  FuLith 
if  we  get  over  this  night,  it's  myself  '11 
make  the  ould  tower  rock  on  your 
weddin'  morn  in'." 

*  If  we  get  over  this  night !"  re- 
peated the  other  in  astonishment ;  for 
though  their  situation  was  certainly  a 
little  dangerous,  she  had  not  viewed 
it  in  so  bad  a  light ;  and  even  the  levity 
of  her  companion*s  manner,  while  it 
perplexed  and  distressed  her,  probably 
made  the  danger  appear  less  serious, 

**  Ob,  in  troth,"  cried  the  latter,  '*  Vd 
be  sorry  any  thing  id  happen  you — for 
Morgan's  sake.  But  you  know,  Luey» 
it's  a  bright  eye  can  see  through  the 
far  end  of  an  hour." 

A  suspicion  of  the  true  state  of 
Peggy's  feelings  rushed  ou  the  mind 
of  her  companion.  These  obscure 
expressions,  and  the  frequent  allusions 
to  her  lover,  were  not  idle  words  j  and 
they  excited  an  undefined  feeling  of 
alarm,  which»  under  present  circum- 
stances, they  were  certainly  calculated 

to  piQducQt   Th«  fiona  c^atinucU  to 
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increase,  while  the  boat  rolled  about 
and  seemed  almost  entirely  beyond  the 
controul  of  the  paddle.  Lucy*s  fears 
might  have  made  the  >vay  appear 
unusually  long,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  boat  could  make  but  slow 
proerress  through  such  rough  water, 
and  driven  by  a  single  oar  ;  but  though 
all  this  occurred  to  her,  she  began  to 
feel  seriously  alarmed  at  not  reaching 
the  end  of  their  voyage.  Her  fears 
were  not  without  abundant  foundation, 
for  on  repeatedly  looking  round  iu 
the  direction  in  which  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, she  found  tliat  the  light,  both 
in  her  own  cottage  and  Peggy's,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  visible,  had 
again  disappeared.  She  had  remarked 
this  to  her  companion,  who  seemed  to 
account  for  it  to  lier  own  satisfaction  ; 
but  though  Lucy  had  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  her  skill  and  experience, 
even  this  confidence  was  calculated  to 
increase  her  uneasiness. 

"Well,  it's  wondherful  to  me!**  she 
murmured,  looking  in  vain  for  the 
guiding  lights.  **  Are  you  sure,  Peggy, 
we're  not  off  the  coorse  ?'' 

"  Troth  I'm  not,"  replied  the  other, 
carelessly.  **  Huw  can  I  be  sure  no 
more  nor  yourself  ?** 

The  blood  forsook  Lucy's  cheek  and 
Jips.  To  have  lost  their  way  on  such 
a  night  as  this  would  have  been  bad 
enough,  but  a  much  more  dreadful 
apprehension  now  possessed  her. 

After  a  little  time  she  observed  that 
her  companion  had  ceased  rowing, 
and  was  looking  earnestly  a-head.  The 
latter  at  length  turned  towards  her. 
Her  face  was  just  visible  by  the  dim 
boat  light  between  them,  and  never 
Lad  that  young  girl  witnessed  any  thing 
so  fearfully  appalling  as  its  aspect. 
Her  eyes  were  glittering,  her  lips  were 
parted,  and  seemed  spasmed  into  a 
fiendish  smile. 

"  Where's  Morgan  Maguire  now  ?" 
she  cried,  "and  his  colleen  bawn  out 
among  the  elements?  Where  is  he 
now,  1  wondher,  and  the  Mild  waves 
bolow  you  that'll  soon  be  above  you  ? 
Hurroo !"  she  exclaimed,  as,  with  all 
her  force,  she  flung  away  the  paddle, 
«  Now,  Lucy,  we  have  the  one  chance, 
and  whoever  sinks  or  swims  it's  no 
lault  of  th'  others." 

At  this  moment  a  bur>t  of  lightning, 
broader  and  brighter  than  any  that 
had  vf  t  appeared,  spread  above  thcni, 
and  discovered,  to  the  equal  astonish- 
ment of  both  the  girls,  that  they  were 
in  the  centre  of  the  Crough-na-Coppell. 
Peggy  uttered  a  scream  of  horror ;  and 


from  the  expressions  that  inToluntarily 
escaped  her,  it  seemed  that  she  had 
been  completely  deceived  with  regfard 
to  their  position.  She  had,  in  fact, 
imagined  that  they  were  close  on  shores 
which,  in  the  event  of  any  accident, 
she  could  have  reached  without  much 
difficulty,  for  she  was  more  skilled  in 
manly  than  in  female  accomplishments. 
The  flashes  continued  for  some  mo- 
ments in  rapid  succession,  and  clearly 
revealed  the  black  clitfs  around.  The 
ghastly  light — the  tossing  of  the  boat 
—and  the  stunning  reverberation  of 
the  thunder,  so  completely  bewildered 
poor  Lucy,  that,  forgetting  every  cir- 
cumstance but  the  single  one  of  regiry 
having  brought  them  into  this  dreadful 
and  defenceless  condition,  an'  idea  oc- 
curred which  was  not  calculated  to 
lessen  its  horror,  and  that  was,  that 
her  companion  was  labouring  under 
the  influence  of  insanity.  The  con- 
duct  of  the  latter  fully*  justified  the 
suspicion.  A  total  recklessness  of 
danger  was  one  of  the  qualities  bv 
which  she  was  chiefly  distinguishea. 
She  had  often,  as  she  said  herself 
crossed  that  lake  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkest  storms ;  and  even  from  child- 
hood it  had  been  her  principal  source 
of  delight  to  sit  in  the  window  of  the 
rocking  turret  enjoying  the  rage  of  the 
elements  round  her  ;  but  now,  whether 
it  was  from  the  consciousness  of  guiltp 
or  that  she  found  herself,  fur  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  in  circumstances  of  real 
danger,  without  the  power  of  making 
the  slightest  effort,  her  courage  com- 
pletely forsook  her.  The  reaction  from 
intoxication  might  have  increased  her 
fear ;  and  as  she  crouched  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  her  appearance 
was  altogether  that  of  a  maniac  sub- 
dued by  terror.  Lucy  felt  her  own 
courage  sustained  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  despair ;  and  now  that  it 
was  come  to  the  worst,  she  experienced, 
what  her  companion  could  not,  the 
confidence  aflbnled  by  a  pure  con- 
science and  habitual  reliance  on  heaven. 
Never  did  she  pray  with  truer  fervour 
than  during  those  fearful  moments; 
and  as  their  little  vessel  rocked  and 
lolled  among  the  black  waters,  a  sort 
of  feeling  between  hope  and  resigna- 
tion rose  in  her  heart,  which  the  other 
could  not  be  supposed  even  to  under- 
stand. Thc^  were  some  time  in  this 
trying  situation,  when  Lucy  perceived 
u  light  near  the  edge  of  the  wnter. 
She  at  fiist  doubted  the  reality  of  this 
appearance,  for  she  knew  that  there 
was  no  path  at  the  foot  of  the  heightib 
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and  thai  descent  (rom  abore  was  im- 
lIKMiiblf!  {  but  Mhcn  she  pointed  it  out 
Llo  Pegfry,  ihe  btier  iiiiUtitly  sprung^ 
fto  hpr  leet 

*'  It's  my  father  T  ehe  excli^ifned^ 
;  in  transport.  "Ftitherl  fatlier  !*^  she 
I  f  oared,  and,  loud  a*  the  storm  was,  her 
I  Yojce  at  last  reached  the  shore. 

**  Whcfc's  there  ir"  was  heard  in  reply, 
ftiid  the  girl%  to  iheir  great  joy.  ve- 
co Ionised  the  rough  toiie^  of  the  grave- 

*•  It's  ux,  fatlier,"  answered   Pe?gyi 

'  whose  confidence  wub  now  complettly 

r<^stort.'d — "  Its  Litcy  M  Kenna  and  me. 

Oh !  mytke  haste,  father  jewel,  or  weVc 

I  lost !" 

**  And  what  the  dlvil  brings  yees  up 
ilerelr"  shouted   the  other,     "  Dhrive 

linme  out  o'  lhat»  or  by  tliegob  I'll " 

Hb  threat  was-druwned  in  the  storm. 

Pegary  continued  loudly  to  implore 
bis  help,  bnt  the  light  had  disiappedred, 
And  the  girls  were  left  for  some  mo- 
mentd  longer  in  a  stute  of  dreadlnl 
vujciety,  not  knoviing^  whether  the  old 
jnan  vviis  preparing  to  assist  theui,  or, 
baviog  no  nieuns  of  doing  bo,  and 
being  ignorant  probahU  of  the  extent 
of  their  dunger^  had  left  them  to  their 
fjte,  Thev  were  not  long  in  suspense, 
however,  tor  in  a  few  moment^j  ihtfy 
beard  a  boat  pnttin;,^  of  from  the  shore* 
and  putliu^  mpidly  towards  them. 

**  Lift  the  Itglit."  shouted  a  voice 
from  the  boat,  bnt  it  was  not  that  of 
the  former  speaker.  Pejigy  iield  the 
Itmterij  on  high.  The  boat  Cdme  ulong- 
lide,  and  Morgan  Maguire  leupeil  on 
board  the  other,  to  the  rescne  of  the 
distressed  diLm<>cl9.  He  pnlled  down 
the  lake  towards  the  common  landin^- 
ptace  opposite  the  ruin  ;  and  in  reply 
to  his  inqt dries,  Peggy  informed  him 
thiit  huving  missed  their  way  and  lost 
the  paddle,  they  had  been  driven  about* 
th ^y  knew  nut  in  what  direction,  till 
ihey  discovered  the  light  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks,  and  found  they  had  got 
inio  the  Crough-na-Ci>ppell,  At  last 
they  landed  s^ife  and  sound,  and  as 
Morgan  \^as  mooring  the  boat  Peggy 
wlii-<pered — 

.**  Lucy  I  say  no  thin'  to  him*  The 
ouhi  nun  *d  murdher  me  if  he  knovv'd 
the  way  I  was  Joking  and  the  wild  night 
tbdt  wus  io  it/* 

•*  Jokiu*  I"  repeated  the  other. 

••Oh.  upon  nty  sowl!"  cried  Peggy 

-•*  snre   you    don't    think    I    was   in 

alrtie$t    when     I     threwa    away    the 

paddle?     Faith   it   was   only   funiiin* 

I  was — if  youMl  brieve  me." 

Lucy  looked  at  her  with  a  mingled 


feeling  of  disgust  and  horror— but 
Morgan  now  joined  them,  and  Ppggy^ 
witii  assumrd  cheerfulness  wiifhing  her 
compunitin  safe  home,  flew  across  to- 
wards the  ruin — the  other^  who  had 
further  to  go,  being,  of  course,  accom- 
panied home  by  her  lover.  On  the 
way  she  was  silent  and  thoughtful. 
Tlie  ad  vent  ore  of  the  night  seemed 
to  have  overawed  her  spirit;  bnt»  aa 
if  in  gratiinde  for  her  safety,  her 
manner  towards  her  lover  was  fonder 
and  more  confiding  than  it  li ad  ever 
been  before.  As  they  were  about  to 
p>trt,  and  stood  for  a  moment  near 
the  light  that  issued  from  the  cabin 
Mindow,  Morgan  first  observed  the 
disordered  appearance  of  the  poor 
girl.  Her  cheek  and  Hps  were  ])er- 
b'ctly  coloudess,  and  the  damp  hair 
falling  about  her  face,  increased  the 
ghastline^s  of  its  expression.  A  dark 
and  snddeu  su>picion  came  on  Mor- 
gan's mind. 

"  Lucy,"  he  said,  '*  Pm  afeard  there 
was  somethiu*  more  than  the  storm 
to-ni^litl'* 

The  girl  was  about  to  reply,  but 
her  lips  trembled,  and  she  burst  into 
tears.  He  did  not  press  his  inquiry 
then,  though  it  wus  evident  there  was 
something  to  be  disclosed  ;  hut  as,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  folded  her 
to  his  heart,  he  fell,  what  somebody  or 
other  has  expressed,  bow  much  the 
sentiments  of  a  proiector  exalt  and 
sartetify  those  of  a  mere  tover* 

Ii  was  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  Lucv  could  be  so  imprndent  a;;  to 
conceal  from  him  long  a  matter  of  such 
importance  ;  and  theuccooot  which  she 
g»ve  him  confirmed  him  in  the  painful 
conviction  thut  he  hnd  till  then  endea- 
voured to  resifet*  They  were  both  at 
a  loss  how  to  act  under  these  circum- 
stances J  for,  though  it  was  evident 
that  Peggy  was  a  dangerous  person, 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  determine  how 
her  designs  were  to  be  gu^irded  against. 
Luey  VI as  naturally  anxious  to  disclose 
the  whole  matter  to  her  grand  mot  her* 
but  she  wa5  prevented  by  the  con- 
sideration thai  it  contd  only  oecii^ion 
the  old  woman  much  distress  und 
anxiety  without  being  productive  of 
any  poissihie  advantage.  Morgan,  oa 
the  olher  hand,  thought  of  speaking 
to  his  uncle»  but  it  was  a  delicate  sub- 
ject— how^  could  he  accuse  the  girt 
of  being  in  love  with  him  ?  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  the 
adventure  on  the  lake  could  be  onlr 
regarded  as  a  wild  iVeak*  not  at  all 
extraordinary  in  oue  of  Peggy *s  cha- 
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racter.  At  all  events,  it  was  probable 
that  the  old  man  would  not  only 
discredit  but  resent  any  serious  charge 
against  his  daughter,  while  it  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
latter  still  more  reckless  and  vindictive. 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  were 
obliged  to  trust  to  their  own  prudence 
and  discretion.  Indeed,  when  they 
considered  the  matter  coolly,  they  did 
not  see  what  they  could  have  to  fear ; 
for  though  her  object  that  night  was 
but  too  evident,  it  seemed  equaJly  clear 
that  she  had  been  actuated  by  a  sudden 
temptation,  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, could  have  no  power  over 
her ;  and  even  then  she  had  run  the 
risk  of  her  own  destruction  rather  than 
have  recourse  to  actual  violence.  This, 
while  it  proved  the  strength  of  her 
passion,  likewise  proved  the  strength 
of  the  motives  that  restrained  her. 
Her  conduct  since  that  occasion  was 
further  calculated  to  remove  their 
uneasiness ;  for  having  escaped,  as  it 
were,  from  the  verge  of  the  most 
awful  guilt,  her  heart  was  moved ; 
and  probably,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  her  moral  nature  seemed  to  gain 
some  ascendancy  over  the  violence  of 
her  passions. 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching 
when  all  rivalry  must  cease ;  and  Mor- 
gan had  a  prospect  of  commencing  the 
world  under  much  better  auspices 
than  he  had  at  first  anticipated.  His 
uncle  had  for  many  years  pursued  the 
trade  of  a  secret  distiller.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  dwelling,  and  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  general,  were 
peculiarly  favourable  to  such  pursuits ; 
and  though  attended  with  many  evil 
consequences,  they  had  raised  this 
family  to  a  state  of  comparative  com- 
fort, and  at  present  contributed  almost 
exclusively  to  their  support.  The 
light  which  saved  the  girls  in  the 
Crough-na-Coppell,  came  from  the 
front  of  the  distillers'  cave,  and  this 
being  inaccessible  except  by  water,  and 
perfectly  secure  from  observation,  af- 
forded all  the  requisites  for  an  illicit 
trade.  This  season  happened  to  be 
peculiarly  favourable,  and  Phil  resolved 
to  make  the  most  of  it ;  but  as  his  own 
stock  of  corn  was  small,  and  his  credit 
not  very  extensive,  he  proposed  to  his 
nephew  to  draw  his  money,  the  interest 
of  which  had  been  accuinulaling  from 
the  first,  and  join  him  in  the  specula- 
tion. The  latter  willingly  acceded. 
Not  being  gifted  with  any  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  worldly  prudence,  he 
did  aot  sufficiently  reflect  gn  the  folly 


of  hazarding  his  entire  fortane  in  so 
perilous  an  enterprise  ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  pursuit, 
with  Its  risks  and  excitement,  served 
rather  as  an  inducement  than  the  re- 
verse. He  knew  he  could  confide  in 
the  honesty  of  his  uncle  ;  and  the  pride 
of  both  was  concerned  in  producing 
at  his  marriage  a  much  more  ample 
fortune  than  Lucy's  family  supposed 
him  possessed  of. 

Autumn  was  now  considerably  ad- 
vanced. The  night-journeys  through 
the  mountains  were  nearly  over,  bat 
the  labours  at  the  still  were  almost  in- 
cessant. The  men  were  at  work  late 
and  early,  and  Peggy  was  engaged 
almost  every  night  wneeling  the  casks 
from  the  landing  place  at  Uie  lake  to 
the  ruin,  where  they  were  deposited 
under  a  tomb-stone  in  the  interior. 
But  she  no  longer  worked  with  her 
former  alacrity.  Neither  the  excite- 
ment of  the  occupation,  nor  the  hopes 
that  it  held  out,  could  dispel  the  one 
idea  that  for  ever  haunted  her  mind. 
The  joy  of  youth  had  left  her — her 
cheek  was  thin — ^her  eyes  unusually 
clear  and  deep ;  and  these  indications 
of  declining  health  were  rendered  more 
remarkable  by  a  sort  of  mournful  ex« 

f)ression  which  her  countenance  had 
atterly  assumed.  Though  the  interest 
which  her  cousin  had  formerly  felt  for 
her  was  considerably  altered  by  recent 
discoveries,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  she  was  now  more  than  ever  an 
object  of  compassion.  One  day  as  he 
was  digging  potatoes  for  dinner,  in  a 
little  field  that  lay  between  the  ruin  and 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  Peggy  came 
out  with  a  basket ;  but  instead  of 
setting  to  her  work»  sat  down  on  the 
ridge  beside  him.  He  felt  a  little 
embarrassed  on  perceiving   her  dis- 

Eosed  to  enter  into  conversation  ;  for 
e  very  naturally  dreaded  any  thing  in 
the  nature  of  an  explanation. 

••  Well,  Morgan,"  she  said,  «*  how  are 
yces  gettin'  on  beyant  ?" 

•*  Oh,  by  dad,  Peggy,  we're  gettin* 
on  famous,"  he  replied.  -Whj  bat 
you  conic  over  some  night  and  give  us 
a  helpin*  hand  ?* 

•♦  Ay,  for  luck,"  muttered  Peggy. 

•*  And  why  not  ?**  rejoined  the  other. 
"  Where  there's  good  will  there's  good 
luck,  they  say.* 

**  Oh,  then,  there  ought  to  be  luck 
afther  my  hand,  sure  enough/  returned 
the  giri,  with  a  bitter  smile,  which  be- 
trayed, probably  more  plauil^  than  the 
intended,  her  hostility  to  luf  preieiit 
interests. 
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Though  Veggy  had  **  never  told  her 
love,*'  her  cousin  knew  there  was  no 
me  now  in  aSecting  to  iDisuiiderstaiid 
her. 

"  Wei!,  Peggy/  he  aaid,  **you  were 
a  friend  to  roe  once,  any  way  ;  and 
whatever  you  think  of  tne  now»  Til  not 
deny  that  I'm  behoMin'  to  you  from 
the  day  I  first  came  under  your  father's 
roof." 

**  I  was  a  friend  to  you^  Morgan, 
when  you  didn't  think  it,"  replied  the 
girl.  •*  Many's  the  heart-bfeakfn'  hour 
I  had  for  your  sake  i  and  it  isn*t  once, 
or  twice,  nor  fifty  times,  when  others 
thought  to  put  between  yon  and  the 
ould  tpan,  that  you  were,  maybe,  thrust- 
in*  to  my  word  for  not  bcia*  turned  out, 
a  wttodberer  on  the  world/* 

Morgan  knew  there  was  8ome  slight 
exaggeration  in  this  statement  ;  but  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  her  kind- 
ness, which  had  been  often  eiercbed 
in  bis  favour^  though  the  consequences 
to  be  averted  were  not  altogether  so 
bad  as  she  intimiitcd. 

•*  Weil,  well,"  said  the  girl ;  '*it's  over 
now,  any  way.  But  what  would  you 
aar,"  she  addcJ,  with  a  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant look,  "  if  rd  take  it  into  my 
head  to  turn  out  a  worser  enemy  to 
you  than  ever  I  was  a  friend  ?** 

"  I  don't  think  you  would^  Peggy— 
you  have  no  right/* 

'*  I  have  no  right  T  ahe  repeated,  a 
little  fiercely,  "  Oh,  well !  right  or 
not,  the  best  friends  is  often  the  worst 
enemies  at  last." 

Morgan  saw  there  was  some  secret 
meaning  in  her  words.  He  hud  not 
forgotten  the  adventure  on  the  lake ; 
and  the  reckless  character  of  the  girl, 
and  the  strong  temptation  that  actuated 
her  on  that  occasion,  convinced  htm 
that  such  au  insinuation  as  this  was  not 
to  be  disregarded, 

**  That's  the  truth  *  he  said,  in  reply 
to  her  last  observation  ;  "  but  it*s  not 
go  in'  to  be  the  way  with  ui  for  all 
that." 

**  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  asked  the 
gkl,  stooping  down,  as  if  to  conceal  an 
evil  smile. 

"Why,  I  hope  it,"  returned  the 
other, "  for  your  own  sake.** 

"  For  my  sake  ?" 

**  Ay,  for  your  sake,**  repeated  the 
joang  man,  a  little  sternly,  "  It's  a 
atout  heart,  Peggy,  can  rise  again'  the 
laws  o'  God  and  man/' 

Peggy  laughed  scornfully  at  this 
threat ;  out  suddenly  turned  as  pale  as 
death,  for,  as  he  had  never  spoVen  to 
tier  on  the  subject  to  which  we  baye 


just  referred,  she  had  not  at  first  per- 
ceived the  object  of  bis  allusion, 

"  Oh,  God  forgive  yoii^  Morgan/' 
she  said,  **  is  it  the  like  o*  that  you'd 
even  to  me  ?* 

The  poor  girl  was  dreadfully  af- 
fected ;  fur  notwithstanding  the  weak- 
ness of  her  moral  nature,  she  was  not 
so  familiar  with  guilty  sentiments  but 
that  she  felt  all  the  horror  of  such  an 
imputation,  Morgan  was  wonderfully 
relieved  J  but  he  was  no  less  embar- 
rtisscd  at  finding  that  he  had  attributed 
to  lier  worse  designs  than  she  was 
capable  of  entertaining.  He  earnestly 
assured  her  that  she  had  entirely  mis- 
taken his  meaning  f  but  ^eggy  refused 
to  be  comforted. 

**  Ke  no  matther,"  she  said,  "  it*s  no 
matther  what  you  or  any  other  thinks 
o'  me  now;  maybe  it's  no  worse  nor 
the  truth  afther  alh* 

She  did  not  hear  Morgan's  words  as 
he  endeavoured  to  sootlie  her,  but 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  contempiation 
of  her  own  lost  condition* 

**  It  isn't  my  fault,"  she  muttered, 
with  a  quivering  voice,  and  looking  up 
to  the  summit  that  frowned  above 
tbem^-.'*  it  isn*t  my  fault,,  but  the  fault 
o'  them  that  didn't  ding  me  from  the 
top  o'  that  mountain,  afore  my  life  was 
darkened  with  sin  and  sorrow.'' 

There  was  an  expression  of  intense 
misery  in  her  countenance,  and  in  spite 
of  her  etforts,  the  tears  started  to  her 
eyes. 

"  Peggy,"  cried  the  young  man,  *'  I 
wondher  to  hear  you  talk  in  such  a 
way  ;  sure  there's  nune  of  us  but  what 
has  our  throubles,  more  or  less.^' 

But  Peggy's  troubles  were  of  a  pe- 
culiar kindj  and  Morgan  was  not 
learned  enough  to  minister  consolation 
to  a  breaking  heart.  After  some  fur- 
ther discourse,  they  were  interrupted 
by  Peggy's  mother,  who  approached  in 
sitencCt  but  with  direful  indications  of 
wrath  in  her  countenance. 

••  Ob,  bad  scran  to  her,^  muttered 
Peggy,  **  I  forgot  the  praties," 

She  rose  slowly,  but  with  some  tre- 
pidation, for  notwithstanding  her  re- 
Wllious  disposition,  she  had  an  habi- 
tual dread  of  her  mother's  anger.  The 
latter  came  up  as  she  was  tiil'mg  the 
baskeL 

**  You  sleepy  throllop,"  she  at- 
claimed,  "was  it' to  gjosther  and  gossip 
I  sent  you,  and  the  fire  burnin'  to  waste 
inside  j"  and  slie  continued,  while 
Peggy  accomplished  her  task,  to  pour 
out  ftbu9e,  mmk  the  Qther  regarded 
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about  ai  much  as  the  murmur  of  the 
neighbouring  lake. 

Once  only  she  looked  up,  and  ia 
reply  to  some  peculiarly  severe  obser- 
vation, she  said — 

**  Well,  mind  that  mother  when 
you're  axin  me  for  a  morse),  for  God's 
sake." 

Morgan  could  not  help  smiling  at 
thisboastlul  prediction  ;  but  the  mother 
who  was  only  sensible  to  the  insult  it 
conveyed,  replied  with  increased  vio- 
lence and  volubility. 

**  Well,"  said  reggy,  "  remember 
what  I  tell  you.  Here !  put  your  hand 
to  this  ;'*  and  Kitty,  placing  the  basket 
on  her  daughter's  head,  followed  her 
to  the  cabin. 

"  By  dad,"  thought  Morgan  to  him- 
self, **  I  wouldn't  wondher  much  if  she 
was  on  for  some  roguery  or  other— 
though,  maybe,  it's  only  the  wild  way 
she  has  ol'  talkin*;**  and  this,  on  the 
whole,  appeared  the  more  probable 
conjecture,  lor  Peggy  never  cared  how 
extravagant  or  absurd  her  expresfions 
were,  if  they  had  only  the  merit  of 
being  severe  ;  and  as  to  the  threat  of 
becoming  his  enemy,  this,  too,  might 
be  only  the  natural  expression  of  re- 
sentment, without  any  fixed  desfgn,  or 
without  even  the  desire  of  doing  him 
an  actual  injury. 

The  following  was  a  bu^y  day  in 
the  distillers*  cave.  Their  labours  were 
now  nearly  terminated,  and  from  the 
arrangements  they  had  already  made, 
they  were  in  hopes  that  a  very  little 
time  would  compensate  them  lor  all 
the  toil  and  danger  of  their  under- 
taking. For  so  far,  every  thing  had 
turned  out  better  than  they  had  antici- 
pated. Their  speculation  was  likely 
to  prove  unusually  profitable.  The 
work  went  on  well  and  cheerfully  ;  and 
even  Oiuey*s  rough  temper  began  to 
brigljten  in  the  excitemeut  which  ac- 
companies the  close  of  a  successful  and 
hazardous  enterprise. 

Morgan  being  out  all  day,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  was  not  aware 
that  Peggy  had  left  home  early  in  the 
morning,  without  mentioning  to  any 
one  the  object  of  her  journey.  The 
day  and  night  passed,  and  she  had  not 
yet  made  her  af)peardnce.  Her  absence 
occasioned  no  uneasiness  to  the  rest  of 
the  family,  for  she  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  after  a  dispute  with  her 
mother,  gone  off  in  the  same  way,  and 
remained  for  a  day  or  two  with  some 
relations  who  lived  at  a  distance  up  in 
the  mountains. 

Kitty  was  alone  at  dinner  on  the 


following  day,  when  her  daughter 
entered  the  cabin,  and  without  a  word 
of  salutation,  quietly  took  her  seat  at 
the  board.  The  reception  she  received 
proved  that  af^er  all  the  mother's  heart 
had  not  been  free  from  anxiety  on  her 
account ;  and  the  strength  of  this 
feeling  was  evinced  by  the  storm  of 
abuse  that  hailed  her  return.  Peggy* 
however,  ate  away  iq  silence,  and  it 
was  only  by  an  occasional  smile  that 
she  appeared  in  the  least  senaible  of 
this  clamorous  welcome  ;  until  at  last, 
for  want  of  opposition,  Kitty  wai 
obliged  to  give  up.  She  never  thought 
all  this  time  of  asking  her  daughter 
where  she  had  been,  or  else  Peggy 
never  thought  of  satisfying  such  an 
inquiry  ;  and  when  night  closed  round 
their  dwelling,  they  were  sitting,  one 
at  each  side  of  the  fire,  the  old  woman 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  her  doodeen^ 
and  the  daughter  probably  revolving 
the  events  of  her  mysterious  journey. 
It  was  some  hours  after  niKhtfall  when 
the  latter  rose,  and  taking  a  small 
lantern  from  the  .dresser,  intimated  her 
intention  of  going  over  to  see  how  they 
were  getting  on  at  the  still.  As  the 
was  preparing  to  set  out,  she  cast  an 
occasional  glance  at  her  mother,  who 
seemed  attentively  observing  her  move- 
ments.  There  was  **  a  laughing  deviT 
in  Peggy's  eye. 

<*  What  are  you  lookia*  at  me  for, 
mother  ?'*  she  said  in  a  light  tone. 

The  other  shook  her  head,  and 
turned  away  with  a  sigh,  while  Peggy 
left  the  house  singing  gaily. 

It  was  a  dark  but  starry  night,  and 
the  church-vard  giri  felt  unusually  ner* 
vous,  as  she  crossed  with  her  little 
lantern  among  the  graves ;  bat  her 
nervousness  was  the  effect  of  excite- 
ment, not  of  fear. 

«*  Whoo  I  bad  scran  to  you,  uncle 
Jemmy,"  she  cried,  as  she  stumbled 
over  a  grave  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  ruin  ;  "  will  you  g^ve  over  your 
th ricks,  if  you  plaise  ?" 

She  passed  on,  not,  however,  to 
where  the  cot  lay  moored,  but  to  the 
foot  of  the  path  leading  up  the  heights 
of  the  Crough-na-Coppel.  She  as- 
cended this  path,  and  proceeded  about 
half  way  round,  when,  placing  her  lan- 
tern beside  her,  she  crouched  down  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  dark  precipice, 
and  looked  earnestly  for  some  time  in 
the  direction  of  the  village. 

<*  This  is  the  time,"  she  muttered* 
**  they  allowed  me  to  give  them  warn- 
in*  if  all  was  right  I    I  viiht|  nfiher 
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all,  I  bafl  a  brotijbt  the  safipog^ue*  wid 
tne»  for  I'm  afearcU  iheyll  never  «ee  this 
wf*pn^hy  glimmer.  Ay,**sl'e  continued, 
looking  down  towards  ihe  cave,  *'yees 
tre  mighty  song  tiiere  bt"low\  and  «orra 
ttgn  or  pj^ht  to  let  on  yeVe  in  it  i  but 
^ak  a  bit  I  wait  a  bit,  Morgan  Ma- 
guirc  r 

The  girl   had  sat  for   a  length   of 
time  111   thii   chilling   and   dangeroua 
situation,  when  she  at  last  heard  the 
sound  of  oaT!(,  and  could  discover  that 
a  hodt  was  piillinff  rapidly  np  the  lake, 
Her  heart  heat  quick,  and  ^rrasping'lhe 
root  of  a  little  bramble  with  oae  hantJ, 
the  held  nut  rhe  lantern  in  the  other, 
hiinj^ina:  at  the  i^ime  time  so  lUr  over 
the  l>row  of  the  precipice,  that  had  ihat 
bramble  fdiled  her,  her  story  hud  been 
told.     In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  en- 
tered the  Croii^h-na-Coppdl.     Pegrjry 
sprung   to  her   feet.     She   could  just 
distiti^iiish  that  an   object  was  iii  mo« 
tioii,    and    that    it  was    moving'  Tight 
towards    the  distiller's  cave  ;    but   as 
sfie  conttraplated  a  catastrophe  which 
the  had  been  aecustomf^d  to  repard  as 
one  of  the  worst  of  evils,  her  feelinjjs 
were  by  no  means  thoAC  of  unming-Ied 
triumph.       She   sttiod   lookinif   down 
with  straimng^  eyes  ;  and  ds  the  boat 
neared    the   base  of  the    hfiirhts»  she 
airain  loftked  towards  the  cnve,  hut  still 
all  was  dark  and  quiet.     The  boat  at 
last  reached  ihr  »put  ;  and  as  the  g^irl 
Blood  with  her  diin  luntern,  treniblin^' 
on  the    brow  of  the    precipice,    pale 
PS   a  g'liost]  and   titcralty  ^rasptngr  for 
bretith,    a    hurst    of   mingled    voices 
rose  from  b^^low,  and  the  next  instant 
was   lost    within    tlie    cave.       Pepr«:y 
watted  no  lonjrer,  but  flew  back  along: 
the  bcctlinir  height*,  and  as  she  again 
descended,  she  saw  light  issne  from  the 
ruin.     She  hastened  on.     The  hoarse 
voice  of  her  mother  was  now  heard  in 
alternate   wailiu;^    and     denunciations, 
and  in  a  few  uiiiuitt'S  more,  Peg'ary  was 
ftiiuflin;?    by  her    side    witnc^jiiiig"  tlie 
cnnsnmmation  of  her  pioiH  work.  Two 
men    were   enffaged    rujsing    u    toml>- 
etonp,  which  had  lain  almost  conceal pil 
in  a  corner  of  the  ruin.     They  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  their  object,  and, 
like    Iho    knijjht    of    Deloraine,   dis- 
covered the  unlawful  treasure   below, 
when  they  were  joined   t>y  another  of 
the  party,  from    ivhom  Kitty  first  re- 
ceived the  fatal  intelligence  that  the 
itill  was  seized,  atid  her  husband,  son. 


and  nephew  made  prisonert.  The  men 
havina^  removed  the  casks  from  their 
temporary  tomb,  proceeded  to  join  (he 
rest  of  the  party,  followed  by  Kitty 
and  her  daui^hter,  I  he  former  pouring 
out  curses  indiscriminately  on  the  un- 
known informer,  and  the  more  inno- 
cent officers  of  the  law. 

**  Oh,  my  curse  li^rht  down  on  him 
this  ni^ht,  the  black-hearted  villian  •" 
she  eiclaimed.  **  Oh,  wurrah  I  wiirrah  ! 
HI  see  him  a  world's  wondher  for 
this  afore  he  dies  r 

**  Whisht,  mother,'*  cried  Pegpy, 
whose  c<Hjliie«5s  under  such  a  severe 
calamity  miijht  well  have  surprised  the 
mother,  had  she  herself  been  aufSciently 
cool  to  have  observed  it ;  **  whisht,  I 
bid  you*  Isn't  it  a  shame  to  hear  yon 
say  the  like  of  a  Christian  crathur  ?'* 

"  Christian  I*"  roared  the  other,  to 
whose  indigfiiant  sen«e  of  piety  this 
seemed  a  regular  profanation  of  the 
term— '*Chii4tian  (s  it!  Oh,  may  the 
wather  that  christened  him  never  cool 
his  tongu** !" 

PffTL'y  shuddered  at  this  awful  im- 
precation ;  bnt  Kitty  continued  in  the 
same  strain  till  they  reached  the  road, 
or  rather  car-track,  that  ran  along-  the 
lake.  Here  ihey  found  the  prisoners 
under  a  strong  gnard,  and  a  horse  and 
cart  ready  to  receive  the  spoil  from 
the  ruin.  The  men  seemed  to  bear 
their  misfortune  like  men  ;  and  Phil 
received  with  silent  glottm  the  wild 
condolence,  and  equally  wild  re- 
proaches of  his  sp«ru5e*  Peg^y  stood 
a  little  apart  from  the  ^ronp.  She  had 
on  a  ghastly  smile,  and  when  her  look 
met  lliat  of  her  cousin,  it  was  suffici*^nt, 
with  his  former  impressions,  to  satisfy 
him  at  once  of  her  part  in  the  transae- 
iinn.  She  wus  not  so  hardened  but 
that  she  t  rem  bled  under  the  malerfic- 
tions  of  her  parent ;  and  when  the  party 
was  about  lo  proceed,  she  sprnnsf  for- 
ward, and  throwing-  hei^elf  on  her 
knees  before  her  father,  earnestly  im- 
plrircd  his  blesitng. 

**  Arrah,  rise  rip  out  o'  that,**  cried 
the  old  man.  **  lu  troth,  Peje-^y.  there's 
only  one  blessin'  in  my  heart  at  the 
present  time,  and  that's  a  short  day 
and  a  long  tdght  to  them  that  sould 
the  pass." 

Peggy  htoked  np  with  an  expression 
of  perfect  despair,  and  ihen  «funk  on 
the  earth,  cold,  and  mnltcrin:f  indis- 
tinctly, as  if  an  actual  blight  had  faUen 


*  A  isppogue  is  a  kind  of  torch  torined  of  a  thick  butidle  of  straw,  or  dried  rashes, 
ed  t^gatbar,  aad  lighted  at  the  end.     Numbers  of  them  are  carried  about  at  boa- 
Rres«  fiec  &c. 
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on  her.  The  prisoners  went  on  their 
way,  and  when  the  sound  of  the  cart 
could  no  longer  be  heard,  the  mother 
and  daughter  returned  to  their  com- 
fortless home.  Kitty,  whose  passion 
was  uearly  exhausted,  sut  iu  silence,  in- 
terrupted only  by  an  occasional  groan ; 
till,  after  a  little  time,  she  rose  and 
took  down  a  bottle  from  the  thatch, 
which,  with  one  or  two  more,  was  all 
that  remained  of  the  abundant  treasure 
they  had  lost. 

"  They  haven't  taken  this  with  them, 
the  villians,"  she  suid,  with  a  ferocious 
smile.  "  Here,  Peggy  ;  there's  what'll 
drink  a  bouncin  blessin*  to  all  the  stags 
in  Lis-na-Sharra  any  way  !** 

"  Oh,  in  troth,  mother,  Fll  touch  not 
a  dhrop  of  it !" 

"And  what  for?"  exclaimed  the 
other,  surprised  at  this  unusual  abste- 
miousness. 

"  Oh,  fail,  I  darn  t ;  Tny  head's  all 
in  a  meagrim  wid  the  fright;"  for 
though  Peggy  was  fond  of  pottcen, 
she  had  no  idea  of  pledging  her  mother 
in  such  a  toast. 

Kitty  having  taken  a  tolerably  abun- 
dant draught,  deposited  the  bottle  in 
it's  former  place  ;  but  her  heart  was 
heavy,  and  the  liquor  was  good,  and 
she  thought  she  might  as  well  have 
another  pull,  to  banish  the  gloomy 
thoughts  that  were  crowding  round 
her.  Peggy  saw  its  virtues  beginning 
to  appear. 

"  I'd  allow  you,*'  she  said, "  to  swally 
bottle  and  all,  and  it'll  save  you  the 
throuble  of  spillin'  it  about  the  flure." 

"  Oh,  by  my  word,  Peggy,"  replied 
the  old  woman,  **  it's  a  mournful  night, 
and  mournful  days  and  nights  is  afore 
us  all,  the  Lord  be  praised!"  and  poor 
Kitty  sat  rocking  to  and  fro  on  her 
little  creepy  ;  but  as  her  voice  became 
thick,  and  this  motion,  the  ordinary 
indication  of  grief,  grew  more  and  more 
irregular,  her  broken  exclamations  had 
reference  almost  exclusively  to  the 
future  destinies  of  the  informer. 

Peggy  sat  contemplating,  with  a  cold 
sneer,  this  wretched  victim  of  her 
treachery  ;  but  when  the  latter  lay 
sleeping  at  last,  the  thoughts  of  the 
unhappy  girl  reverted  in  full  force  to 
the  nature  of  the  act  she  had  committed. 
She  had  long  contemplated  this  mea- 
sure, as  the  only  one  by  which  her  rival's 
marriage  could  be  obstructed,  but  she 
was  for  a  while  restrained  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  to  her 
father.  He  was  now  declining  in 
health,  as  well  as  years,  and  this  act 
she  knew  would  involve  him  in  misery 


from  which  he  conld  neTer  hope  to 
extricate  himself;  for  he  bad  no  monej, 
and  all  his  credit  was  depending  on  the 
result  of  the  adventure.  But  as  the 
time  approached  when  the  power  she 
unfortunately  possessed  would  be  at  an 
end,  all  better  feelings  yielded  by  de* 
grees  to  the  ruling  passion.  When 
the  last  shilling  had  been  expended, 
and  the  last  supply  of  corn  laid  in,  she 
went  and  gave  her  informations,  stipu- 
lating at  the  same  time  for  the  reward 
she  was  to  receive,  and  requiring  a 
promise  of  the  strictest  secrecy  with 
regard  to  herself.  The  latter  condition 
however,  imposed  on  her  a  necessity, 
which  she  would  willingly  have  avoid- 
ed, of  betraying  the  distillers  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  the  police,  as 
otherwise,  she  was  told,  she  would 
have  to  appear  and  prove  their  pro> 
perty  in  the  illegal  goods. 

Her  scheme  had  succeeded  to  per- 
fection, but  she  already  felt  the  bitter- 
ness of  its  fruits.  She  gated  on  her 
mother,  who  lay  on  a  pallet  near  the 
hearth  ;  and,  small  as  her  filial  affec- 
tion was,  she  had  never  known  <>efore 
any  sentiment  so  desolating  as  the 
consciousness  that  the  little  nappiness 
her  mother  had  latterly  enjoyed,  was 
now  gone  for  ever. ' 

"  Well,  mother,  you*ll  haye  pleasant 
dhrames  to  night,"  she  muttered ;  **  bat 
I  wisht  1  could  sleep  as  sound  for  all 
that."  But  there  was  no  sleep  for  Peggy 
that  night ;  and  notwithstanding  tne 
fatigue  of  the  two  previous  days^  when 
the  dawn  had  dispelled  a  little  the 
darkness  of  their  cabin,  it  found  her 
sitting  by  the  cold  hearth,  as  wretched 
a  victim  as  ever  passion  destroyed. 

She  left  the  house  and  wandered  about 
the  hills  till  the  morning  was  a  little 
advanced,  when  she  went  down  to  the 
widow  M'Kenna's  cottage.  She  found 
the  old  woman  alone,  waiting  breakfast 
for  her  grand-daughter ;  and  taking  her 
seat  by  the  fire,  she  quietly  recounted 
to  her  all  the  proceedings  of  the  night. 
The  good  widow  was  thunderstruck 
^he  could  hardly  believe  the  Intelli- 
gence at  first,  particularly  as  Peggy's 
manner,  though  evidentl?  disordered, 
was  not  that  of  one  who  had  been 
visited  with  an  unexpected  misfortune. 
In  fact,  her  feelings  were  in  such  a 
state,  that  she  cared  very  little  nbout 
sustaining  her  assumed  part. 

*<  And  uothin'  escaped  them,  jou 
tell  me?"  cried  the  old  woman,  after 
a  long  silence,  interrupted  only  by  her 
occasional  exclamations  of 
ment  and  sorrow. 
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**  Ocb  I  not  the  bulk  of  a  bee'i  knee  T 
replied  tlie  girl.  **  Sure  tbcv  ransacked 
the  whole  consarn  up  tioJ  down,  I  be 
vlllians^  that  a  mouse's  nest  could'nt 
be  In  it  unknownst.  to  them.^ 

•*  Bot,  PefTgy,  accusbla*  had  ypes 
notbin'  lo  thrust  io  in  the  chtince 
of  any  bad  luck  itke  tbiB  happenin* 
yees  ?' 

•*  No,**  tald  Peggy.  "  Fll  tell  yuti 
the  truth,  widy.  we  bad  nothiu'  and 
we  have  notiiin'.  The  sorra  cross  or 
topper  between  ns  and  the  beggars* 
thramp  thii  moniin*." 

*•  Oh  I  the  Lord  look  down  on  veesT* 
exclaimed  the  widow.  **  What,  in  the 
world  wide,  ia  to  becuEoe  o'  yeea,  ye 
uufortnnate  crathure  T 

**  Ay,  whars  to  become  of  us,  sure 
enougli  ?'*  rejoined  the  other.  "It's 
the  black  home  and  the  could  hearth 
is  afore  ua  now/* 

»  **  It  is  that,  my  poor  child ^-a  weary 
look-out  for  the  winther  nights.  And 
is  Morgan  gone,  too  ?''  she  asked,  after 
a  long  silence. 

Peggy  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

**  But  they  have  nothiu*  Hgain  himf* 
rejoined  the  other,  aniiousiy. 

'•  No  r  said  Peggy, with  an  evil  smile. 
•*Faix,  then,  they  let  on  to  have  u 
power  again  him/* 

**  Why,  Peggy  I — jou  don't  mane  to 
tell  rac  ihiit  he  had  any  call  to  the 
uncle's  doins  ?* 

"In  troth  he  had,  widf^all  the 
call  in  the  world ;  and  the  sorra 
penny  of  uncle  Jemmy'fl  money  but*8 
gone  wid  the  rest." 

The  old  woman  lilled  up  her  eyes. 

**  Peggy"  she  said,  gravely,  **  it  was 
ill  done  o'  your  father  to  bring  him  into 
this  throuble,  any  way.  It  wasn't  the 
part  of  an  honest  man  ;  or,  at  lasted 
she  added,  recolleding  the  girl's  own 
distress,  "it  wasn't  the  part  of  a  wise 
man  to  let  a  young  boy  like  him  risk 
all  the  little  manes  be  had  to  thrust 
to  for  startin'  in  the  world- ' 

While  she  was  speaking,  Lucy  en- 
tered the  cottage.  Her  bright  smile 
vani!»hed  as  she  heard  these  words, 
and  observed  the  gloom  of  her  grand* 
mother's  countenance.  The  latter  re- 
lated to  her,  as  softly  as  she  could, 
the  fatal  intelligence.  The  girl  had 
been  previously  aware  of  her  lover^s 
interest  in  the  concern,  Sind  as  she 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  any  others 
were  involved  in  this  misfortune,  n 
suspicion,  which  happened  to  be  cor- 
rect, occunt'd  to  her  more  quickly 
than  il  might  have  done  had  she 
cooU/  eotiaidered  the  drGumatanccs, 


"  I  was  thinkin'  soraething  would 
happen,**  she  said,  half  unconsciously  ; 
and  even  the  old  wouiiin  could  not 
help  observing:,  as  the  two  girls  stood 
together  on  the  floor,  that  the  contrast 
in  their  personal  appeamuce  was  not 
greatiT  than  in  the  feelings  whifh  their 
countenances  seemed  to  indicate.  She 
tried,  however,  to  afford  what  consola- 
tion she  could  to  both.  She  discoursed 
simply  and  piously  on  the  necessity  of 
coiitidinir  most  in  heaven  when  we  are 
most  deprived  of  earthly  comfort ;  but 
it  was  the  first  severe  blow  Lucy  had 
ever  experienced,  and  she  hatl  not 
firmness  all  at  once  to  bear  it  with 
resignation.  Her  tears  began  to  flow 
apace. 

*'  It  was  the  unlucky  day  for  Mor- 
gan,** she  SDid,  '*  that  ever  be  came 
among  yees." 

"  Lucy  y  cried  the  old  woman,  "  I 
wondher  to  hear  you  say  the  like* 
Do  you  think,  child,  has  nobody  any 
throubles  but  yourself  ?'* 

*♦  In  troth  1  don't  care  whether  they 
bavc  or  not,"  said  Lucy,  whose  ordinary 
sweetness  of  tamper  seemed  to  have 
completely  forsaken  her.  '♦  lt*s  a  won- 
dher how  the  like  never  happened 
them  afc»rc?*' 

'*  What  do  you  mane  ?"  cried  Peggy, 
her  deep  eyes  kind  ling,  though  she 
still  preserved  an  appearance  of  calm- 
iiefls, 

**  Oh  I  you  know  bravely  what  I 
mane,"  returned  the  other.  **  You 
dorrt  forget  the  night  in  the  Crough- 
na- Cop  pell." 

Peggy  east  a  hasty  glance  at  the  old 
woman,  who  was  listening  in  astonish- 
ment to  this  ultcrcation,  though  her 
surpvise  might  have  been  increased 
haa  ^he  noticed  the  look  of  triumpii 
which  struggled  through  the  assumed 
expression  of  Peggy's  countenance. 

**  I'm  blessed,  Lucy,"*  said  the  latter, 
"but  I  ihiuk  it*s  takin*  lave  o'  your 
senses  you  are,*  when  the  otfier,  com* 
pletely  carried  away  by  her  feelings, 
asked  her — 

"  Where  did  you  sleep,  ere  last  night, 
Pegffy  r 

*'  Where  did  I  sleep?"  repeated 
Peggy — "  And  what*s  that  to  you,  now, 
Lucy,  where  I  slept?" 

**  Ob,  whisht !"  cried  her  rival,  with 
a  bitter  smile.  **  By  my  word,  Peggy,  it*« 
a  wondher  to  me  but  your  nshkimed 
goin'  about,  Mke  an  ould  crocodile^ 
moanin'  and  wailing  as  if  the  world 
didn't  see  whose  doioa  it  was  from  first 
to  laBt." 

**  Oh»  Lucy  r  cried  the  grandmother, 
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in  amazement,  "what's  that  you're 
sayirr.  at  all  at  all  ?" 

**  No  matt  her/*  said  Lucy — **  I  know 
well  pnoush  what  I'm  sayin',  and  so 
does  Pegg'y,  for  all  she  looks  so  inno- 
cent.'' 

*♦  Well,  if  I  do,  may  I  never  cross 
that  flnre  alive.  Why,  my  God,  is  it 
thryin'  to  make  out  you'd  be  that  it 
was  me  left  poor  Phil  Maguire  a 
wandherin'  beggar  in  his  ould  days, 
and  myself  and  the  mother  without 
a  mpal's  meat  afore  us  this  mornin'?" 

This  was  a  liu:ht  in  which,  owing  to 
the  tumult  of  her  feelings,  Lucy  had 
never  thought  of  viewing  the  question  ; 
and  she  now  felt  she  had  gone  too  far 
in  giving  such  open  expression  to  a 
suspicion  which  appeared  to  her,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  highly  extrava- 
gant. 

"  God  forbid,"  she  said,  «*  I'd  even 
the  like  to  you,  Peggy.  It  was  a  cruel 
turn,  whoever  done  it." 

But  Lucy,  though  she  felt  very 
sincere  compassion  for  her  neigh- 
bours, imagined,  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  heart,  that  her  own  condition  was 
almost  equally  deplorable. 

Pegiry.  after  some  time,  took  her 
leave,  with  the  satisfactory  reflection 
that  she  had  crowned  her  labours  of 
the  night  by  rendering  her  rival  very 
ne.irly  as  wretched  as  herself. 

That  same  morning,  after  a  weary 
night's  march,  Phil  and  his  companions 
were  lodged  in  their  new  abode.  Their 
hearts  were  heavy  ;  and  the  sudden 
change  in  their  prospects  and  condition 
seemed  to  have  subdued,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  reckless  audacity  of  the 
grave-digyrer,  as  well  as  the  more  san- 
guine and  susceptible  disposition  of 
his  nrphew.  Oiney  alone,  whose  tem- 
per afforded  but  little  indication  of  the 
state  of  his  feelinsrs,  evinced  a  sullen 
dignity,  which  neither  misfortune  nor 
prosperity  appeared  capable  of  dis- 
composing. A  few  days  after  their 
arrest,  the  prisoners  were  brought  up 
for  trial.  The  father  and  son  being 
oM  oftenders,  and,  of  course,  unable  to 
pay  the  ordinary  fine,  were  sentenced 
to  twelve  months'  imprisonment ;  while 
Moriran,  in  consideration  of  his  youth 
and  general  good  conduct,  as  well  as 
from  the  pre^Juniption  that  he  had  acted 
under  the  iufliience  of  his  uncle's  au- 
thority, was  committed  for  only  half 
that  period.  The  officers  who  hud 
efftcJed  the  seizure  were  the  only 
witnesses  on  the  trial.  No  mention 
was  made  of  their  source  of  informa- 
tion, and  consequently  no  light  afforded 


by  which  the  old  man  or  his  son  conid 
trace  the  author  of  their  ruin.  The 
conjectures  they  formed  were  vagiie 
and  unsatisfactory.  Their  illicit  pur- 
suits had  never  been  conducted  with 
any  extraordinary  degree  of  secrecy  ; 
but  though  they  had  been  carried  oq 
from  year  to  year  with  uninterrupted 
success,  the  prisoners  knew  they  were 
more  indebted  for  their  security  to  an 
abstract  principle  of  honour,  which, 
however  erroneous  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, is  seldom  violated  even  by  the 
poorest  of  our  peasantry,  than  to  the 
popularity  they  enjoyed  in  their  native 
valley.  Still  there  was  none  to  whom 
suspicion  could  peculiarly  attach,  for 
while  their  character  and  habits  had 
excluded  them  from  the  sympathy  of 
their  neighbours,  they  had  seldom 
excited  any  enmity,  and  never  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  provoke  an  act 
of  this  nature.  The  hope  of  reward 
was,  therefore,  the  only  motive  to  which 
they  could  attribute  it,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly arrived  at  the  satisfactory 
conclusion,  that  some  false-hearted 
rogue  had  yielded  to  this  temptation* 
and  was  consequently  enriched  by  their 
utter  ruin.  But  Morgan  viewed  mat- 
ters in  a  very  different  light.  He 
alone  was  aware  of  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  Peggy's  heart,  and  of 
the  motive  which  could  have  induced 
her  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure. 
From  his  knowledge  of  her  character, 
and  of  her  feelings  with  regard  to  him- 
self, he  was  scarcely  surprised  at  this 
proceeding.  He  knew  that  she  had  no 
strength  of  principle  mifficient  to  with- 
stand the  violence  uf  her  passions  ;  and 
it  was  equally  evident  that  she  could 
not  have  acted  on  a  course  better  cal- 
culated for  the  attainment  of  her  own 
ends ;  for,  while  it  gratified  her  re- 
venge by  the  injury  inflicted  on  him- 
self, it  completely  upset  all  prospect 
of  his  marriage  with  her  rival.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  force  of  his 
suspicions,  he  did  not  communicate 
them  to  his  fellow-prisoners.  The 
knowledge  could  now  avail  them  no- 
thing ;  and,  independent  of  every  other 
Cimsideration,  it  must  have  led  to  the 
painful  disclosure  of  Pcggry's  '*  whole 
course  of  love."  The  poor  youth  was 
hard  set  to  bear  up  under  his  niisfor- 
t unes.  The  loss  of  his  little  patrimony 
was  in  itself  bad  enough  ;  but  that  was 
nothing  to  the  breaking  up  of  all  his 
plans  and  prospects — the  destruction 
of  hopes  which  he  had  indulged  so 
long  and  with  such  full  assurance,  and 
How,  at  the  very  time  when  they  seemed 
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about  to  be  realised,  he  was  ihe  inmate 
uFa  gaol — associated  with  the  outcasts 
of  iouiety — arn!  with  no  prospect  on  his 
llberiitiou,  btit  tliat  of  eommencin^  the 
worlil  alone*  and  with  all  the  disad- 
vaiitn-^c'S  arii^lng'  from  his  present  con- 
dition. He  had  one  con:«olation,  how- 
evcr>  in  his  Irooblcs.  Frotn  t!ie  lime 
thiU  Lucy  had  communicated  to  him 
I  be  circumsttiiicea  of  her  adventure  on 
the  lake,  he  had  never  been  altogether 
free  from  anxiety  on  iier  account ;  hut 
Pcggry  ha  villi*  adopted  this  method  for 
the  accomplishment  of  her  views,  he 
felt  relievea  by  the  consi  derail  on  that 
nothing  worae  was  to  be  dreaded  ot 
her  hands. 

There  was  but  little  corrcflpondence 
between  the  prisoners  and  their  fumily, 
owing  to  the  remote  situation  uf  the 
Viilb^y  and  tlie  difficulties  of  the  jour- 
ney, which  lay,  for  the  mo?t  port, 
through  a  wild  and  mountainous  coun* 
try  ;  and  as  winter  approached,  their 
intercourse  ceased  altogether.  The 
Fit  nation  of  Kitty  and  her  daughter 
was  no MT  truly  deplorable*  Misfortune 
hLul  not  inucfi  Improved  the  temper  of 
the  former,  and  the  gloom  of  their 
cabin  was  only  relieved  by  the  frcrpicnt 
manifestations  of  her  anger.  But  Pcfrg-y 
no  longer  regarded  these  displays.  Her 
silence  was  almost  unbroken,  only  that 
she  sometimes  yielded  to  a  burst  of 
passion  more  violent  than  seemed  con- 
Bistent  with  perfect  soundness  of  mind. 
Kitty  being  reduced  almost  to  despair, 
by  poverty  and  hardaliip,  was  driven 
for  consolation  to  a  mo>t  fatal  source 
of  comfort,  and  though  formerly  a 
woinan  of  5ob(*r  habits,  she  seemed  in 
ik  fair  way  of  sinking'  into  the  mfist 
irreclaimable  of  all  evil  customs*  Her 
daughter  was  nt>t  so  lost  to  virtue 
that  she  could  witness,  without  some 
remorse,  this  consequence  of  her  act — 
but  the  act  was  done — and  grievous 
as  all  »t«  consequences  were,  it  was 
now  irrevocable.  Their  condition,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  worse,  but  for 
the  kiminew  of  their  neighbours  ;  and 
it  miglit  have  been  better,  but  for 
Kitty's  pride,  which,  for  a  long  lime, 
T^Jecicd  the  charity  of  those*  whose 
friendship,  in  her  more  prosperous 
days,  she  had  never  sought   nor  cn^ 

t joyed.  Our  pensantry,  we  are  told, 
have  innumerable  faults,  but  they  have 
a  few  unhappy  virtties  ;  only,  to  be 
sure,  ihey  are  a  foolish  race;  and, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  the 
misfortunes  of  one  seem  to  call  into  life 
the  love  and  charity  of  others.  They 
like  the  hmpitable  hotncftead  well. 
Vol.  Xrv. 


but  they  never  shun  the  battered  horel 
while  a  human  being  pines  within  it. 
Lucy,  in  the  meantime,  had  her  own 
share  of  sorrow*  She  had  been  always 
aware  of  the  danger  attending  her 
lover*?  pursuits,  but  this  had  only 
given  additional  life  and  eieitemcnt 
to  her  hopes.  His  good  fortune  and 
their  approaching  happiness  had  been 
anticipated,  not  with  certainty  but  with 
a  more  delightful  feeling  of  confidence, 
and  she  now  felt  the  disapnolntment 
more  bitterly  than  she  might  nave  done 
had  she  been  a  little  older,  or  known 
ia  time  that  tlie  beauty  of  a  dream  is 
no  proof  of  its  reality.  She  knew  this 
now,  pairlicularly  when  her  aunt,  ac- 
cording to  her  previous  determination, 
informed  her  that  she  mu&t  consider 
her  cnaragement  with  Morgan  at  an 
end.  It  happened,  moreover,  that  tho 
young  man,  who  had  formerly  aspired 
to  Lucy's  hLind,  was  encouraged,  by 
present  circumstances,  to  renew  bis 
itddresscs.  Mrs.  Slevin  spoke  to  her 
mother  on  the  subject,  and  consulted 
with  her  on  the  propriety  of  settling 
Lucy  in  a  manner  so  very  advanta- 
geous ;  though  it  was  some  eonsolation 
to  the  latter  that  the  old  woman  did 
not  seem  to  enter  very  cordially  into 
her  daughter's  views.  As  she  had  a 
high  respect  for  her  judgment,  and 
was  infliienced  on  all  important  occa- 
sions by  her  advice,  she  assented  in 
general  terms  to  her  proposals,  with- 
out, however,  expressing  any  oplnioTi 
of  her  own  on  the  sulycet.  But  though 
Lucy  was  aware  of  her  grandmother's 
scnliments,  and  of  her  affection  for 
Morgan,  she  knew  how  tintikely  it 
was  that  she  would  oppose  the  wishes 
of  her  daughter  ;  and,  at  all  events,  her 
opposition  could  be  only  to  the  positive 
evil,  for  the  old  woman  considered  that, 
from  what  had  occurred,  an  albance 
with  Morgan  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  Lucy  herself  could  hardly 
contemplate  the  idea  of  acting  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  authority  of  her  kind- 
hearted  relatives  ;  but  her  troth  was 
plightedi  und  though,  as  far  as  her 
atint  and  the  young  man's  relatives 
were  concerned,  the  contract  was  only 
conditional^  between  herself  and  Mor- 
gan it  was  a  solemn  and  inviolable  en- 
g-ngement.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, ihe  pain  it  would  have  cost  her 
to  disobey  those  to  whom  she  was 
bound  not  more  liy  duty  than  affection, 
site  wouli)  hitve  had  no  hesitation  nn 
to  how  she  should  act  Iiatl  their  pro- 
hihition  been  the  only  obstacle  ;  but 
she  had,  from  the  first,  apprehended 
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an  obstacle  of  a  more  insurmountable 
nature.  She  feared  that  while  Moraran's 
pride  would  not  suffer  him  to  contract 
an  alliance  to  which  such  objections 
existed,  so  neither  woidd  his  fondners 
for  her  allow  him  to  involve  her  in 
his  present  rnin<'d  circiimstancos.  Thi*, 
it  must  be  confes-ed,  was  the  appre- 
hension that  ditnrbed  her  mo>t,  and 
it  was  contirmed  by  a  h'ttcr  which  slic 
had  from  her  hjver,  about  a  month  aftrT 
the  commcncLuii'nt  o\  his  imprison- 
ment. It  was  evid('nl,  from  this,  or, 
at  Irast,  it  a|)peareil  so  to  Lucy,  that 
ho  regarded  tln-ir  union  at  the  best 
as  very  remote  and  uncertain.  His 
uijch^'s  heahli  was  declining,  and  lie 
wonhl,  of  course,  l)e  obliired,  in  return 
for  all  the  kiudness  he  owed  him,  to 
devote  himselt"  to  the  suj)j)ort  of  his 
family,  Oiney  havin-r  other  objocts  in 
view  than  returning  to  Lis-na-Sliarra. 
lie  tried  to  write  witli  cheerfulness, 
but  a  tone  of  sadness  pervaded  the 
letter,  and,  from  the  corresponding 
sadness  of  Lucy's  own  heart,  it  ap- 
peared, on  the  whole,  a  most  sorrowful 
epistle.  Ho  spoke  much  more  of  the 
|)ast  than  of  the  future  ;  and  the  only 
expression,  that  excited  any  thing  like 
hope,  was  an  allusion  to  the  views 
which  he  feared  her  aunt  might  enter- 
tain, and  an  earnest  avowal  of  his  own 
constancy,  which  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  remind  her  of  the  sacred 
nature  of  their  engagement.  There 
was  another  circumstance  which  occa- 
sioned her  no  little  uneasiness.  The 
suspicion  which  she  still,  on  reflection, 
entertained  of  Peggy's  treachery,  was 
not  fpiite  so  strong  as  the  conviction 
on  the  mind  of  her  lover,  but  neither 
did  si»c  derive  from  it  the  sort  of 
negative  consolation  which  it  afl'orded 
him.  On  the  contrary,  she  thought 
that  one  who  could  be  capable  of  such 
a  proceeding,  would  not  scruple  to 
follow  it  up,  if  necessary,  by  any  act, 
however  violent.  The  adventure  on 
the  lake  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  her  mind,  and  she  could  never  meet 
Peggy  in  the  lonely  jdaces  of  the  valley, 
without  a  sensation  of  fear,  which  she 
was  not  at  all  times  capable  of  C(m- 
cealing.  This  feeling,  however,  par- 
took, in  a  great  di^ijree,  of  a  merely 
id(Ml  character.  Lucy,  had  as  much 
courage  as  most  girls,  but  from  her 
original  constitution,  as  well  as  the 
solitary  life  she  had  led,  her  feelings 
were  tinged  with  what  may  be  termed 
the  poetry  of  superstition.  Imaginary 
terrors  had  always  more  power  over 
her  than  real  danger,  and  there  was 


something^  of  the  fonuer  in  the  present 
instance,  when  her  love  seemed  des- 
tined to  be  crossed  by  a  being*  of  such 
a  strange  and  unaccountable  nature. 
Misfortune  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
thos(>  who  won^t  learn  v^isdom  without 
it.  "  It  gives  the  wit  of  age  to  youth," 
and  none  can  deny  the  advantages  of 
such  a  gilt ;  but  yet  it  might  be  as 
well  that  wit  should  come  in  its  own 
proper  time,  when  it  would  have  no 
ocrasion  for  taking  the  poor  heart  by 
storm,  scattering  all  its  feelings,  as 
though  they  were  a  conquered  gar- 
rison. Hut  with  all  this,  Lucy*s  sor- 
rows were  light  compared  with  those 
of  her  unfortunate  rival.  For  her  there 
was  neither  hope  nor  the  sustaining 
sympathy  of  love ;  nor  any  friend  on 
earth  whose  counsel  and  authority 
mi;; lit  even  still  have  saved  her.  Of 
all  the  victims  of  her  treachery  she 
was  herself  incomparably  the  most 
wretched.  Her  mother's  misery  she 
might  have  borne ;  but  she  experienced, 
at  times,  the  most  dreadful  remorse  for 
the  ruin  in  which  she  had  involved  her 
father.  This  was  increased,  too,  by 
the  intelligence  they  received,  that  he 
was  sinking  fast  both  in  health  and 
lepirits.  The  confinement  was,  in  it- 
self, sufficient  to  break  the  old  man's 
heart,  for  he  had  lived,  as  he  said, 
for  more  than  sixty  years  without 
bolt  or  tether ;  but  there  was,  besides, 
no  prospect  before  him,  but  the  most 
direful  poverty  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  Peggy  was  the  occasion  of 
all  this,  and  for  the  guilty  purpose  of 
destroying  the  happiness  of  others 
without  the  possibility  of  advancing 
her  own.  She  had  received  the  reward 
from  the  revenue  ;  and  whether  it  had 
formed  a  part  of  her  original  plan,  or 
arose  from  the  consideration  of  her 
own  wealth  and  her  cousin's  poverty, 
she  sometimes  entertained  the  idea  of 
buying  the  heart  she  had  failed  to 
conquer  ;  but  she  knew  that  this  was  an 
idle  hope,  and  it  only  served  to  keep 
alive  a  wretched  state  of  excitement, 
and  to  violate  whatever  little  feelings 
of  womanly  pride  still  existed  in  her 
bosom.  The  sum,  however,  remained 
unbroken,  while  her  mother's  apnearu 
ance,  as  well  as  her  own,  evinced  the 
extreme  misery  to  which  they  were 
reduced.  Oflcn  in  those  melancholy 
winter  nights,  when  the  former  hud 
sunk  to  sleep  on  her  pallet,  Peggy 
would  wander  out  from  their  cUrk 
cabin,  and  sit  for  hours  by  the  mamu 
of  the  lake,  yielding  almost  to  the  latt 
temptation  tnat  haunts  the  broken  and 


L 

^H  the  iippeiinince  of  Pegrgry,  whose  hriilth 
^H  iiu^  evjdcntlj  witKttn^,^  i*w«iy,  l>otli  from 
^^^Iht)  fever  oP  her  intiid  aTul  the  conttU 
^H^tiou  to  which  she  anil  fkcr  miither 
^HSrere  retluced^  had  exdtcd,  in  a  very 
^^Ppowerful  di'|E^ree»  the  commiseratitin  of 
^^  ncr  geiitlt-hearted  rivah  Tlie  winter 
months  were  nearly  gone,  and  Mor^n*8 
iinprisonmeiit  wa*,  of  course,  drawing 
towards  its  termination  ;  and  though 
Lucy  s  former  hopes  of  happiness  were 
at  an  end,  even  the  sorrow  of  tier 
heart,  now  a  little  relieved  by  the 
prospect  of  her  lover's  relpase,  had 
tended  to  extingTiJsh  any  enmity  which 
she  might  have  felt  towards  one,  whom 
she  still  regarded  as  the  author  of  all 
their  misfortuneg.  One  dsiy  the  two 
girla  happened  to  meet,  and  as  they 
were  both  ^oing  in  the  same  direction, 
they  gradually  fell  into  conversation* 
Peggy's  manner  was  smous  ;  and  even 
her  early  kindness  towards  Lucy,  which 
^^L  ^ad  for  many  a  long  year  been  lost  in 
^Hibe  turlnilence  of  pussion,  seemed  to 
have  in  some  deirree  rfjvived.  She 
•poke  with  calmness  of  her  future 
fortunes,  and  of  the  happiness  she 
would  yet  experience  when  her  pre- 
sent triiils  were  over,  and  her  hopea 
realised  at  last  by  a  union  with  ner 
lover  J  and  though  Locy  had  very 
different  anlicipalions,  she  felt  a  sort 
of  gratitude  for  this  unexpected  kind- 
ness. There  waa*  at  first,  no  allusion 
to  Peggy's  own  lot,  but  as  they  con- 
versed with  an  unusual  degree  of 
conBdenee  and  friend^^hip,  Lucy,  after 
some  lime,  introduced  the  subject  as 
delicately  as  she  could,  but  without 
any  allusion  to  the  cau»c  of  her  un- 
hiippincss*  Peggy  listened  to  her  in 
silence,  antf  at  h  ngth  she  said— 

**  They  say*  Lucy,  that  if  it  wasn*t 
for  hope  hearts  would  break ;  and  it's 
heltber  lor  them,  too."  she  added  j  **  a 
dale  betiher  lo  break  at  once  thtin  to 
be  witherin'  away  without  light  or 
comfbrt,** 

"  I  «lon*t  know/  said  Lucy.  **  There's 
few  that  b.)d  in  the  worltl»  its  to  be 
hoped;' 

••  Tliere*s  more  than  you  thhik,"  re- 

jdicd  the  nilier,  witli  a  manner  very 

different    from    her   former    wlldness, 

t^  There's  more   broken  hearts  in   the 

orld    ihun  you  think_or,  at  laste," 

e  added,  **  there's  iottie  that  would 

unt   it   a   blessin*   if   they    knowcd 

e    corpse,  lights    would    be    burnin* 

uud  them  to-nigbu*' 
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guilty  heart.     Lucy  and  she  seldom         "There  may  be  some,  Peggy,**  re- 
met — they  seemed  equally  desirous  of    joirieii   the  girl,    looking   gravely    at 

her  companion,  **  and  [  don^t  doubt 
but  there  i^ ;  only  you  know  as  well 
as  me,  that  whatever  throubles  it's 
tin:  xvill  o'  Gud  to  send  us,  it's  a 
mortal  sin  to  give  in  to  such  dark 
nations  as  them.'' 

**  1  know  it  i.^ "  said  Peggy,  in  a 
low  and  husky  voice — **  I  know  it  is 
a  mortal  sin — but  Lucy,'*  she  ai!ded» 
with  momentary  fervour,  "  will  you 
promise  me  to  pray  for  the  poor 
sow  I  that  11  be  lyin'  in  darkness,  when 
every  niornin'  rises  on  you  and  yours, 
brighter  than  all  that  went  afore  it/' 

**  Oh  I  Peggy,"  said  her  companion, 
**  for  God's  sake  don't  be  talk'uf  in  such 
a  way  as  that/ 

"Sure  I  swore  it,  Lucy/ 

**  You  swore  whatr*'* 

"  I  swore  rd  never  see  you  and 
Morgan  man  and  wife  I — and  I  never 
wilL  The  oath's  comin*  again  me 
now.  but  it*s  no  matther — it*s  no  mat- 
ther,  Lucy — it  was  my  own  doin's  frona 
first  to  last ;  and  it's  ail  the  satisfactiou 
I  have  that  neither  God  nor  man  can 
pity  mc/* 

Lucy  was  horrified  at  this  disclosure, 
and  the  words  of  denpair  with  which  it 
was  accompanied ;  but  she  restrained 
thi^  feeling,  or  it  yielded  rather  to  a 
more  powerful  one  of  compassion  for 
the  wretched  girl,  and  *ihe  earnestly 
intreated  her  to  seek  security  in  religion, 
from  inch  despair  as  was  otherwise 
likely  to  realise  all  its  own  anticipations. 
But  Peggy  listened  to  her  with  a 
ghastly  Bmile* 

**  Lucy,**  she  said,  after  some  minutes* 
silence,  **  it's  long  since  they  tould  me 
there  was  no  blessin'  where  I  was, 
Many's  the  time  tt  was  cast  up  to  me ; 
but  I  never  knowed  it  was  the  truth 
till  now." 

"  And  it  isn't  the  truth,"  replied  the 
other,  ♦^for  there's  a  blessin'  on  us  all, 
barriu*  we  cast  it  off  by  our  own  wilful 
ways*" 

'*  Ob,  then,  I  cast  it  off,  but  not  b; 
my  OM  n  wilful  ways,  Lucy  ;  for 
hiid  a  knowed  what  was  af«re  me  the 
mornin'  o'  that  unlucky  berrin",  I 
wouldn't  be  here  to  moan  it  to-day,** 

"  Well  in  troth,  Peci?y,  I  wondher 
to  hear  y<>yyt*  cried  her  rival.  '*  Sure 
you're  no  worse  off  nor  me,  afther 
all?*'  she  saidj  a  little  confused  at  the 
allusion. 

"■  No  r  exclaimed  the  other,  with  a 
sudden  expression  of  countenance 
which  almost  startled  her  companion; 
"no  worse,  yotj  suy,  and  mc  as  black 
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in  the  sowl  as  if  I  was  judged  alive, 
and  only  wandhcriii*  about  till  my 
hour  would  coine.  Oh  !  no,  Lucy  ; 
I  brought  sorrow  enouirh  on  yecs,  I'll 
not  deny  it  now,  but  your  throublcs 
will  so(»n  be  over  ;  and  any  way,  there's 
nothiu'  in  this  world  like  a  clear  con- 
science and  a  thrne  heart.'* 

Lucy  could  not  help  assenting  to  a 
truth  so  incontrovertible,  and  rendered 
still  more  evident  by  the  misery  which 
guilt  and  falsehood  had  entailed  upon 
her  rival,  and  which  she  greatly  feared 
could  only  terminate  with  her  life. 
Indeed  it  was  obvious,  from  the  shat- 
tered state  of  her  health,  that  this  could 
not  last  very  long,  unless  some  great 
change  should  take  jdace  in  her  feel- 
ings. Lucy  could  only  deplore  her 
condition,  for  any  attempts  at  consola- 
tion were  vain  ;  and  she  parted  from 
her,  probably  with  sadder  feelings  than 
her  own  sorrows  had  ever  called  forth. 
After  this  day  the  girls  met  no  more. 
Lucy  was  still,  in  lieart  and  purpose, 
faithful  to  her  lover ;  but  as  her  aunt 
was  disposed  to  favour  the  addresses 
of  his  wealthy  rival,  though  she  was 
too  sincerely  attached  to  her  niece  to 
have  recourse  to  any  thing  like  coercion, 
reports  had  been  for  a  long  time  cir- 
culated, among  the  gossips  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  the  prejudice  of  the 
maiden's  constancy.  Peggy  was  fully 
aware  of  their  groundlessness,  but  she 
listened  to  them  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction  ;  and  as  the  time  of 
Morgan's  release  drew  near,  she  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  herself  of  the 
possibility  of  Lucy  yielding  to  the 
authority  of  her  relative.  One  moon- 
light evening,  within  a  few  days  of 
this  important  event,  she  was  sitting 
at  the  door  of  their  cabin,  when  she 
saw  old  Mrs.  M'Kenna  coming  across 
the  burying-ground.  The  girl  rose  as 
she  approached,  and  conducted  her  in. 
The  appearance  of  the  hut  was  as  usual 
desolate  in  the  extreme.  Kitty  was 
sitting  over  a  few  half-burned  turf;  and 
the  moonlight,  shining  in  through  the 
open  door,  contrasted  most  gloomily 
with  the  darkness  of  the  dwelling.  The 
pood  widow  sighed  as  she  took  her 
scat  at  the  hearth,  for,  from  her  se- 
cluded mode  of  life,  she  had  not  for 
many  years,  except  in  this  same  cabin, 
witnessed  such  a  scene  of  absolute  des- 
titution. There  was  something  in  her 
rnnmier,  however,  which  told  that  she 
was  the  messenger  of  good  tidings. 

**  Well,  dears,"  she  said,  "how  are 
yees  irettin'  on  these  hard  times?'* 

"  Oh  I   in  troth,  widy,"  replied  her 


neighbour,  "  there's  no  use  complainin* 
— poorly  enough,  if  it  was  the  will  o' 
God." 

"  Well,  well!"  said  the  widow,  mourn- 
fully— "  But  tell  me,  dear,"  she  added, 
"  had  yees  ere  a  word  from  the  oulJ 
man  of  late  T 

"  Oh !  the  not  a  word — the  not  a 
word,  widy,  good  or  bad.  But  I  dar- 
say,"she  continued,  with  some  emotion, 
which  she  vainly  tried  to  subdue,  •*  we'll 
hear  tidins  of  him  afore  long.  They'll 
let  us.  know  where  they  lay  him,  any 
way,  it's  to  be  hoped." 

"  Oh !  God  betwune  him  and  all 
harm !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman. 
"  Don't  even  the  like  to  him,  Kitty — 
don't,  acushla — it  isn't  right." 

"  Well,  in  troth,  Misthrcss  M*Kenna, 
it's  what  I  think  ;  and  sure  it's  no 
wondher  his  heart's  broke,  and  him 
only  a  prisoner  and  a  beggar  in  his 
ould  days." 

"  God  help  him !"  sighed  the  widow. 
"  It's  a  hard  case,  sure  enough  ;  but 
any  way,  his  mind  '11  be  asier  now  that 
ye're  gettin'  poor  Morgan  back  to  yees 
at  last." 

"  Troth  I  don't  know,"  muttered 
Kitty  ;  **  the  poor  gorsoon's  own  mind 
'11  not  be  aisier,  I'm  afeard.  I'm  tould, 
widy,"  she  added,  **  you're  goin'  to  get 
Lucy  married  out  of  hand." 

"  And  who  tould  you  that,  neigh- 
bour ?"  said  the  other,  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

"  Oh,  faix,  that's  what  I  hear,  and  I 
was  proud  to  hear  it,  for  Lucy's  sake  ; 
though,  to  bo  sure,  only  for  all  that 
happened,  it  would  be  doleful  tidins 
enough  for  our  poor  boy." 

"  Who  tould  you,  I  say  T  repeated 
the  other,  a  little  sharply. 

"  Why,  then,  myself  doesn't  mind; 
barrin'  what  Peggy  was  sayin',  that  ic 
Mas  the  whole  talk  o'  the  town." 

"  Oh,  well,  Kitty,  never  give  in  to 
all  you  hear;  but  I  have  a  story  as 
good  as  yours,  and  maybe  bctther,  if 
it  goes  to  that." 

The  widow  then  commenced  a  long 
discourse,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  as  she  was  now  drawing  towards 
her  latter  end,  and  wished  to  see  Lucy 
happily  settled  before  her  departure, 
she  had  determined,  if  possible,  on  re- 
moving the  only  obstacle  that  existed 
to  her  marriage  with  Morgan.  She 
and  her  people  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  possession  of  the  farm  which 
she  ut  present  occupied  ;  but  the  lease, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  was  to  expire 
at  her  death,  and  it  was  understood 
that  there  was  to  be  no  further  re- 
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newal.  The  Idudlord,  hovrcvcr,  hup- 
pLMkf  J  to  bff  a  goo(t  kind  of  m;in,  and 
tii  he  Wii3  ncquiinle;!  wuli  Jlor^:4ji'3 
thar.ictt^r  and  ijdaforlynes,  lie  had  pro- 
mlsed^  in  com[jUuiicti  with  ihc  widow's 
requost,  lo  give  \\\\\i  the  reversion  i>r 
t!ie  fiiriii,  oil  \m  securing  the  pnyment 
of  ^  small  line,  by  yearly  inBta!inet»ts. 
She  had  acqimniled  her  tiaughter  \\\K\i 
th^  succeai  of  her  application  ;  and  the 
latter  wna  jierlectly  ssnislied  that  Lucy 
should  become  the  mi^tre*;s  of  the  cot- 
tage in  which  she  had  passed  her  clntd- 
Imod.  The  vtidow  was  anxious,  that 
ir  (t  shoyhJ  meet  ihe  appro val  of  the 
other  p«irty,  they  should  be  married 
without  delay,  and  that  they  shoultt  live 
with  her  during  her  lifetime,  when,  as 
MoT^in  conld  manage  the  fUrui,  she 
wouW  have  no  cares,  cither  on  her 
own  account  or  Lucy's,  to  disturb  the 
evening^  of  her  days. 

"  I  let  on  to  Lucy,"  continued  the 
old  woman,  *■  that  FJ  say  nolhin'  about 
it  till  Morg:an  would  be  home.  I  dar- 
say  she  wanted  to  (jive  yecs  all  a  sur- 
prise I  but  as  Ehe's  over  with  the  aunt 
to-night,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
slip  up  and  tell  yees  the  good  news  at 
once/' 

Poor  Kitty's  gratitude  was  expressed 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  many  ff!rvcnt 

) blessings  on  the  widow;  for,  indepen- 
•dent  of  her  natural  affection  for  her 
nephew,  good  fortune  coming  to  nny 
one  member   of  the  family,  appeared 
Jtke  the  breaking  of  the  cloud  that  had 
to  long  overshaduwed  them.     Pcgtry 
'had  listened  with  deep  attention  to  the 
old  woman*8  discourse.     She  sat   for 
flome  time  with  her  head  buried  in  her 
hands  whenp  suddenly  rising,  ahe  ex* 
claimed — 
**  VVcll,  Misihress  M'Kenna,  I  was 
ju^t    thinkin*    of    slanin*   off    by   the 
L»chreech  o'  day  in  ihe  mornin*,  to  see 
Ithe   outd   man,   atid    fll   tell   Morgan 
Ifi'hat  you  5ay.     It'll  rise  his  hcart»  the 
Icraihur  J   ^Qt  Vm  afeard/*  she   added, 
turning  to  her  niother^  *'  that  hedocsn*t 
mane  to  come  back  at  all»  bat  to  set 
off  and  seek  hts  fortune  through  tike 
world." 

**  Why  what  pats  that  in  your 
head  ?'"  aiikcd  Kitty, 

**  Oh,  I  know  tliat's  the  very  notion 
hc*a  ill  J  hut,  of  coorse,  when  he  hears 
the  good  nevv8»  bell  change  his  mind. 
To  be  sure  it  isn*t  ihut*s  bringiif  me 

all  the  way*  to ,"  she  iiddcd  ;  "hot 

'I'm  \tty  oiiaisy  entirely  about  the  ouM 

nan,  and  maybe  Til  stop  out  a  couple 

nights  or  so  witti   M  iiy  Rvan»  that 

Bves  just  convanictit   to  the  jail,  Fui 


loiild,  and    come  back  wid    Morgan 
v\  hen  lie  grt^  oul'* 

*'  Well,  tiud  ljle?*5  yon,  dear,"  said 
the  uido^',  '*  if  you're  bontDUgoin*; 
but  ici  troth,  Pegiry,  Tm  a  fear  d  you'll 
never  stand  the  journey,  and  the  bad 
weather  that*8  in  it/* 

"  Is  it  me  ?"  cried  the  girl ;  "  Td  run 
every  inch  o*  the  roiid  wid  my  eyes 
shut !  Tut,  widy  dear,  Tin  as  light  on 
foot  as  a  foiir-y ear-old  !''  and  neither 
the  advice  of  her  neighbour,  nor  the 
authority  of  her  mother  could  move 
Peggy  from  her  purpose. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  day 
when  she  reached  the  jail.  Her  feel- 
ings were  not  of  the  most  refined  order, 
and  she  was  even  now  unscrupnlously  in- 
tent on  theaccomplishment  other  views ; 
but  as  she  pas&ed  under  the  massive 
archway,  sumionnted  by  the  platforni 
with  lili  its  emblemi^  of  death  i  and  as 
she  looked  round  on  the  lo%  walls, 
and  ihonght  of  the  many  sorrowful 
hearts  that  were  Jm mured  within  them, 
she  felt  overawed  by  the  consciousness 
of  having  consigned  to  such  an  abode 
the  only  beings  on  earth  for  whom  she 
had  ever  experienced  the  slightest 
sentiment  of  regard.  Having  been  alt 
her  life  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of 
her  native  mountain;,  the  idea  of  a 
prison  was  invested  in  her  mind  with 
peculiar  horror  ;  but  she  had  never 
witnesi^ed  the  reality  till  now.  The 
appearance  of  the  prisoners  was  not 
calculated  to  lessen  the?c  painful  sen- 
sations. They  were  all  sadly  altered 
cince  she  had  seen  them  last  i  but  ihe 
old  man*a  health  appeared  completely 
brnken  ;  and  ids  wasted  form  and 
hollow  voice  excited,  in  the  wretched 
girfs  bosom,  a  feeling  of  remorse,  not 
ytry  different  from  that  which  must 
torture  the  mind  of  a  parricide.  She 
learned,  however,  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, that  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  his  health,  a  memorial  had  been 
presented,  praying  for  his  immediate 
release,  and  that  they  were  in  daily 
expectation  of  a  reply.  Their  inter- 
view was  gloomy  enough.  Peggy,  in 
reply  to  her  father*s  inquiries,  neither 
exaggerate^tl  nor  concealed  the  misery 
lo  which  she  and  her  mother  were  re- 
duced, nor  the  evil  custom  into  which 
the  latter  had  fallen.  Phil,  whose  feel- 
ings had  been  somewhat  softened  hy 
alUiction,  received  this  intelligence  in 
silence,  but  evidently  in  deep  distress, 
AnionLT  all  her  faults  and  failings, 
Kitty  s  chararter  for  sobriety  bad  l>eeii 
heretofore  unimpeachable  ;  and  her 
hiijsband  had  prized  this  the  more,  as 
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U  seemed  to  the  world  almost  a  solitary 
virtue  in  her  character,  and  was  one 
by  no  means  conspicuous  in  his  own. 

**  Well,  well !"  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
**  it's  little  comfort  she  has,  the  crathur, 
and  a  dale  of  sorrow,  Peggy — a  cruel 
dale  of  sorrow — the  Lord  in  heaven 
help  her." 

The  tears  came  to  the  old  man's 
eyes  as  he  spoke  ;  but  afler  some  time, 
being  anxious  to  turn  from  this  painful 
subject,  he  added — 

**  But  have  ye  ne'er  a  word  at  all  for 
Morgan?  Why  but  you  be  axing 
afther  your  colleen  bawn,  avick?" 

Morgan  looked  at  Peggy,  expecting 
her  reply. 

**  Oh,  in  troth,"  said  the  latter, "  Lucy 
M'Kcnna's  well,  and  goin'  to  be  mar- 
ried, too,  I'm  tould." 

"  Goin'  to  be  what  ?"  cried  the  old 
man  in  astonishment. 

•*  Goin'  to  be  married,  in  troth,"  re- 
peated the  girl,  coolly. 

"Goin'  to  be  married T  exclaimed 
her  father,  whose  attachment  to  his 
nephew  had  increased  during  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  who,  of  course,  felt  deeply 
interested  in  what  so  nearly  concerned 
his  happiness.  •*  Oh,  Peggy,  it's  jokin* 
you  are." 

**  Faix,  then,  it's  the  truth,"  said 
Peggy,  **jokin*  or  earnest.  But  cer- 
tainly it  isn't  her  fault;  for  I'm  tould 
she  stood  out  agin  it  a  long  while, 
only  she  had  to  give  in  at  last  to 
plaise  the  aunt" 

"  A  long  while !"  cried  Phil ;  "  Arrah, 
do  you  mane  to  say  that  six  months  is 
a  long  while  to  remember  the  boy  that 
was  hand  and  heart  with  her  for  six 
long  years  ?  Did  he  forget  her  in  the 
time  ?  and  I  dar  say  its  as  long  on  one 
side  as  the  other.  I  wondher  at  you, 
Peggy,  but  I  wondher  a  dale  more  at 
Lucy,  that  I  always  thought  had  a 
loyal  heart." 

"  Oh,  then,  you  needn't  wondher, 
father,  for  it  is  a  long  while,  you  must 
allow.  Sure  you  wouldn't  have  her 
rebel  agin'  the  aunt,  and  her  thrustin* 
to  her  for  all  she's  worth  in  the 
world!" 

"  Oh,   upon    my    conscience,"  said 
Phil,  **  I  believe  you  women  kind  are 
all  the  one  sort.     Well,  to  be  sure ! 
And  who's  the  boy  she's  on  for  this 
time,  the  darlint?" 
•*  Young  O'Neil,"  replied  the  girl. 
"  Ah,  then,  is  it  ould  Atty's  son  o* 
^he  cross  ?" 
«  Ay  ;  Shamus  Oge.   Oh,  it's  a  won<- 
:ul  fine  match  for  Lucy." 


««  Faith  it  surelv  ii,*  rejoined  Phil^ 
*'  a  dale  betther  than  she  desarves." 

Morgan  kept  his  eye  on  Peggy 
during  this  conversation ;  and  the 
latter  was  more  than  once  discompoied 
at  the  suspicion  it  expressed,  and  the 
quiet  manner  in  which  he  listened  to 
her  communication ;  for  though  a  little 
startled  at  first,  particularly  as  the 
person  mentioned  was  the  same  that 
Lucy  had  formerly  told  him  her  aunt 
wished  her  to  marry,  he  immediately 
suspected  some  sinister  motive,  and 
this,  with  his  confidence  in  the  truth 
and  strength  of  Lucy's  attachment,  pre- 
vented him  giving  any  credit  to  the 
report.  Phil  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  his  nephew's  coolness ;  but  Peggy's 
hopes  waxed  faint  at  the  evident  failure 
of  her  scheme,  so  far  as  she  had  pro- 
ceeded. She  sat  for  a  long  time  silent 
and  seemed  frequently  about  to  address 
her  cousin.     At  last  she  said — 

**  I  want  to  spake  a  word  to  you, 
Morgan,  outside  ;"  and  at  the  same 
time  whispered  to  her  father  that  she 
had  a  message  to  him  from  Lucpr. 
The  young  man  rose,  and  they  with- 
drew from  the  apartment. 

It  was  in  the  dusk  of  a  cold  March 
evening,  as  they  walked  up  and  down 
under  the  outer  wall  of  the  prison, 
that  Peggy  made  the  last  effort  of  her 
miserable  policy.  She  felt  it  was  a 
forlorn  hope,  but  having  gone  so  far, 
she  resolved  on  now  determining  her 
destiny.  She  accordingly  told  the 
young  man,  that  as  Lucy  was  going  to 
be  married,  and  as  he  was  lightly 
spoken  of  as  a  rejected  lover,  she 
thought  he  might  be  unwilling  to  re- 
turn to  Lis-na-Sharra,  and  she  had, 
therefore  come  to  apprise  him  of  the 
circumstance,  and  to  save  him  from 
the  pain  and  humiliation  he  might 
otherwise  have  experienced.  She  con- 
tinued, with  a  downcast  face  and 
deeply  agitated  voice,  to  acknowledge 
the  treachery  she  had  been  guilty  of, 
solely,  as  she  stated,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  him  from  ruin.  Her  father 
and  brother,  according  to  this  ingenu- 
ous disclosure,  had  determined  on  de- 
frauding him  of  his  share  of  the  profits. 
It  was  with  no  other  view  they  had 
induced  him  to  embark  his  money  in 
the  undertaking,  and  Peggy  observing 
how  foolishly  he  confided  m  their  in- 
tegrity, had  recourse  to  this  method, 
as  the  only  one  by  which  their  wicked 
designs  could  be  frustrated.  She  fur- 
ther told  him  that  nothing  in  the  world 
but  interest  for  his  welfare — and  she 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  nataio 
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of  the  feeling  from  which  this  interest 
arose — would  have  induced  her  to 
bring  such  ruin  on  her  futiier^  or  to 
diaclose  now  the  dishonesly  of  his  in- 
tentions— "'  but  here/  she  ^added,  pro- 
ducing the  re  want  she  hcid  received, 
**  here's  less  than  you  own,  but,  only 
for  me,  U's  a  dale  more  than  ever  you'd 
have  bandied  ;  so  uow  if  youVc  nny 
Mays  loath  to  come  back  to  Lis-na- 
Shurru,  tbisll  be  u  help  to  you  where- 
evcr  you  go.  1  dar  say,"  she  added» 
**  )iiu1l  have  Lucy's  prayers  aflher  all ; 
but,  Q^ny  way,  you'll  have  the  blessin* 
of  the  poor,  heart-broken  c  rat  bur, 
that'll  soon  be  alone  on  the  wide  world 
for  your  sake." 

As  she  conchided,  Morgan  looked 
steadily  in  her  face  ;  but  lier  eyes  fell 
as  if  she  feared  to  meet  his  gaze.  The 
generosity  she  expressed  was  not  at 
att  inconsistent  with  her  character ;  and 
he  mi^^ht  have  given  her  credit  for  dis- 
interestedness, only  that  this  offer  was 
evidently  connected  with  her  entire 
plan ;  and  he  was  lo«t  in  a  kind  of 
wonder  at  the  complete  wreck  to  which 
her  moral  nature  appeared  reduced, 

**  Peggy,**  he  said,  **  there's  no  use  in 
talkin  o*  what's  past.  I  knew  all  along 
there  was  none  hut  yourself  to  bethray 
ns  ;  but  if  you  hope  for  a  happy  end, 
youll  Ihry  and  make  your  poor  father 
comfortable  afthcr  all  'in  the  ruin  and 
heart-break  yon  brought  on  his  ould 
age.  Yoa  know  rightly,"  he  added* 
♦•  or  you  might  know  at  laste,  that  I 
w*ouldn't  touch  your  money,  or  your 
money's  worth,  if  I  was  dyin*  by  the 
road -side  to-morrow.** 

The  girl  bit  her  lip,  and  her  large 
eyes  seemed  to  burn  as  she  raised  them 
for  a  moment  to  the  face  of  her  kins- 
man. 

"  Is  that  what  you  say,  Morgan  T 
she  uttered,  in  a  voice  that  scarcely 
sounded  like  her  own. 

"It  is,"  replied  the  young  man, 
firmly.  **  Go  home,  and  God  bless 
you,  Peggy.  There's  what'11  make 
yeei  all  comfortable  yet ;  and  if  you're 
willin',  ni  tell  the  ould  man  the  whole 
story  from  iirst  to  lust,  and  Fll  be 
bound  he  11  forgive  you  afore  long  * 

The  girl  deliberately  folded  up  the 
money,  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom  ; 
and  though  the  night  had  fullen,  Mor- 
gan could  perceive  the  ghasily  ex- 
pression which  bcr  countenance  had 
assumed. 

**  He'll  forgive  me  !'*  she  repeated  ; 

rf  may    God    forgive    you!     Morgan 

(agtuie,  for  youU  hs^vg  that  ou  your 


sow)  afore  long  that'll  haunt  you  to 
your  dying  day,*' 

The  prison  was  now  about  to  be 
closed  for  the  night,  and  with  these 
ominous  words  the  cousins  parted.  The 
lamps  were  lighted  in  the  streets  as 
Peggy  left  the  gaol  and  v^uudered  along 
without  object  or  purpose ;  uncon- 
scious of  every  thing  but  the  hope- 
lessness of  her  own  dcstinv.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  she  had  already 
performed  a  futiguinij  days  journey  ; 
but  on  she  went,  without  observing 
the  change  from  the  hustle  of  the 
street  to  absolute  solitude ;  and  when 
she  stopped  at  length,  and  looked 
round,  contused  and  bewildered,  she 
could  hardly  discover  the  lights  of 
the  distant  town.  Neither  the  length 
and  loneliness  of  the  way,  however, 
nor  the  fear  of  danger,  could  deter 
her  from  proceeding.  She  travelled 
on,  a  weary  pilgrim,  and  it  was  past 
loidnigbt  when,  having  some  time  be* 
fore  struck  off  the  highway,  she  lay 
down  by  the  side  of  a  mountain-road 
and  slept,  completely  exhausted  both 
in  mind  and  body. 

The  next  day  passed  and  she  had 
not  returned  to  Lis-na*Sbarra.  This* 
however,  occasioned  no  uneasiness,  as 
her  mother  understood  that  she  was 
to  remain  with  their  friend  in  the  towa 
till  the  following  day,  when  her  cousin 
was  to  be  liberated.  That  day  arrived, 
too.  It  was  sot\  and  summer-like. 
The  noon  had  passed,  when  Lucy 
wandered  down  the  valley — strange 
feelings  were  agitating  her  young 
bosom  from  the  time  she  rose  from 
her  dreams  that  morning  ;  and  whether 
or  not  the  rich  flush  of  her  cheek 
was  owing  to  their  presence,  she  cer- 
tainly looked  exceeilingly  beautiful. 
Her  beud  was  uncovered,  and  her 
auburn  hair  fell  in  dark  and  wavy 
curls  about  her  neck,  while  a  loose 
wrapper  confined  at  the  wai!»t,  and 
discovering,  as  it  floated  back,  the 
white  petticoat  underneath,  conduced 
to  render  her  appearance  more  graceful 
than  is  usual  among  rustic  maidens. 
She  went  down  the  valley  alone,  but 
she  returned  accomfianied  by  a  paid 
and  shattered-looking  youth,  between 
whom  and  Lucy  more  tender  words  were 
spoken  than  the  former,  at  least,  had 
heard  since  he  had  seen  that  valley  be- 
fore. We  wish  that  many  a  f  joor  fellow, 
on  ids  release  from  gaol,  had  such  abun- 
dant happiness  awaiting  him  as  that 
which  Morgan  now  experiencod,  for 
Lucy,  to  their  mutual  surprise,  was  the 
first  to  iofoiia  hiia  of  the  gQQd  scrricc 
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her  grandmother  had  rendered  them. 
He  learned,  liowever,  with  considerable 
alarm,  that  Peggy  had  not  returned 
home.  He  was  ignorant,  of  course, 
of  how  she  had  proceeded  on  leaving 
the  gaol.  She  might  have  remained 
in  the  town  till  she  could  learn  the 
result  of  her  father's  application,  but 
this  he  knew  was  hardly  possible,  and 
the  state  of  her  feelings  at  their  last 
interview,  and  the  mysterious  words 
she  had  used  at  parting,  seemed  to 
justify  the  most  serious  apprehensions. 
He  knew  not  how  to  act  under  such 
circumstances,  and,  in  fact,  he  could 
do  nothing  but  wait  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  Peggy's  appearance.  Poor 
Kitty  enjoyed  a  gleam  of  happiness 
again,  from  her  nephew's  return,  and 
the  intelligence  he  brought  of  the 
probability  of  her  husband's  release; 
and  as  she  was  ignorant  of  any  cause 
for  uneasiness  on  Peggy's  account,  she 
expected  that  they  would  return  to- 
gether, and  she  anticipated  their  arrival 
with  much  more  joy  and  tender  anxiety 
than  she  was  wont  to  experience. 

From  the  lower  end  of  Lough-na- 
Sharra  a  little  river  runs  down  through 
the  valley.  It  is  crossed,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  lake,  by  an  old 
bridge  called  the  Friars*-bridgc,  havino^ 
been  built,  as  appears  from  a  half- 
efFaced  Latin  inscription,  by  the  fathers 
of  the  monastery,  one  of  whom,  crossing 
the  river  one  night  after  a  heavy  flood, 
found  a  man  drowned  at  the  ford.  It 
was  late  at  night  when  Phil  Maguire 
crossed  the  valley  on  his  return  home, 
after  a  long  and  weary  imprisonment. 
As  he  drew  near  the  bridge,  he  saw 
a  female  leaning  against  the  broken 
battlement,  and  looking  up  the  lake. 
The  full  moon  was  just  opposite  her, 
over  the  heights  of  the  Crough-na- 
Coppell,  and  Phil's  old  heart  warmed 
as  he  saw  once  more  revealed,  in  light 
and  shade,  the  magnificent  scenery 
around  him.  The  woman  did  not 
move  till  he  was  close  beside  her, 
when  she  raised  her  head,  and  dis- 
covered  to  the  astonished  grave-digcer 
the  wan  and  death-like  face  of  liis 
daughter. 

"  Arragh,  Peggy,"  he  cried,  "  what's 
the  raison  you're  out  here  at  this 
time  o'  night,  shiverin  to  death  in 
the  cowld  y" 

Tlio  girl  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

"  Whai's  the  matter  with  you,  alan- 
na  ?"  repeated  the  old  man  anxiously. 
"  Arc  you  poorly,  Peg^^y  ?" 

"  No,  lather,*'  she  replied,  **  I'm  only 
come  to  take  my  leave  o'  Lis-na-Sharru. 


Sit  down,  here,"  she  continued,  ••  for  I 
have  somethin*  to  tell  you,  and  it*ll  be 
a  long  while  afore  wc  have  a  shanabas 
again.'* 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mane  ?"  cried 
the  father,  becoming  considerably 
alarmed,  for  there  was  an  evident 
expression  of  insanity  in  the  girl's 
eye.  "  Come  home,  Peggy,"  he  said, 
"|come  home,  acushla  I  You're  very 
poorly,  and  this  could  night  air  '11  be 
the  death  o'  you." 

**  Sit  down,  I  bid  you,"  exclaimed 
the  other  impatiently,  **  I  haven't  long^ 
to  stop." 

The  old  man  sat  down  on  the  low 
wall  of  the  bridge. 

*^  Well,  achora,  what's  this  you  have 
to  sav  to  me  ?" 

"  uo  you  think  will  you  have  much 
potteen  next  saison,  father  ?" 

"  Hut,  tut,  Peggy  I  what  do  you 
mane  ?"  rephed  the  father.  "  Sure  you 
know  bravely  we  wont,  next  saison  or 
any  other  saison." 

"  Well,  you  may,  then,"  said  the  ^rl, 
"  for  there'll  be  ne'er  a  stag  in  Lis-na- 
Sharra  then.  Do  you  know  what. 
father?"  she  continued,  fixing  her  wild 
eyes  steadfastly  on  him — ^  Sure  it  was 
me  that  sowld  you !" 

She  stood  for  some  moments  enjoy- 
ing, apparently,  the  astonishment  which 
her  announcement  produced. 

<*  Whisht!"  she  cried,  arresting  her 
father's  hands,  which  were  merely  liflcd 
up  in  amazement,  but,  as  she  seemed 
to  think,  for  the  purpose  of  invoking  a 
malediction  on  her  head.  **  Whisht, 
father  I  You  done  that  wanst  already, 
and  the  curse  is  on  me  for  ever  more. 
But  no  matther!  no  mattherl  the 
burnin'  heart  will  be  could  enough 
afore  long,"  and,  raising  her  wan  face 
to  the  stars,  she  continued  muttering 
something  which  seemed  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  unknown  terrors  beyond 
the  grave. 

Afler  a  few  moments  she  seized  her 
father's  hand — 

"  God  be  with  you,  father,*  she 
exclaimed.  **  Here's  what'll  keep  your- 
self and  the  ould  woman  above  want 
for  a  while.  And  you  may  tell  Morgan 
Maguire  it  was  my  last  prayer  that  the 
death  of  an  unfortunate  may  never 
darken  the  bright  days  that's  afore 
him !" 

She  forced  a  small  parcel  iuto  her 
father's  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  before 
he  could  detain  her  she  rushed  away* 
and  was  almost  instantly  lost  to  his 
view. 

The  next  night  'uut  pney  a  imaU 
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proup  was  assemblpd  in  tlie  anciont 
Lurying-gToumI — their  silence  was  un- 
broken eJtcept  by  the  moans  of  a 
ifToman,  and  the  tmch-lijj'ht  fell  upon 
an  open  gravt\  and  a  mde  inishapen 
cofHn  which  enclosed  ihe  remains  uf 
poor  P**grijry  Ma^mre.  Slie  had  been 
round  dead  the  day  before  In  a  retired 
part  of  the  valley,  under  cSrcumstLinee* 
which  left  no  doubt  of  her  ilcath  having 
been  occasioned  by  her  own  voluulary 
act.  She  was  accordingly  lidd  in  her 
midnight  prave  without  prayer  or 
blessing".  There  was  no  sound,  even 
frotn  her  own  old  turret,  but  that  of 
the  nig^ht  wind  moaning;  through  it. 
The  close  of  her  life  was  in  sad  con- 
formity with  its  dark  and  tioubled 
course,  and  those  who  were  present 
that  iiijflit  did  not  fioon  forget  the 
dismal  fipectacle  of  a  suicide's  inter- 
ment. 

Her  deatli  had  come  more  unex- 
pectedly on  her  fuher  and  mother, 
but  there  was  a  deirree  of  remorse 
mingled  with  Morg-an's  feelings  when 
he  reflected  not  only  that  he  was  the 
cauiie.  however  innocent,  of  her  des- 
truction, but  that,  buvin^  what  now 
appeared  abuudtint  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting her  design,  he  hud  taken  no 
measures  to  prevent  it.  Lucy's  feelings 
were  of  a  similar  description.  Da^y 
and  night  she  was  haunted  by  the 
image  of  her  broken-h carted  rival,  and 
it  was  under  these  gloomy  circum- 
etanecs  that  that  event  was  solenimsed 
to  wiiich  she  tmd  her  lover  had  so  long 
looked  forward  as  the  consummation  of 
their  earthly  happiness. 

Al'jts]  alas  I  it  is  an  otd  saying,  and 
a  irery  true  one,  that  the  vanity  of  our 
most  cherished  hopes  is  never  more 
fully  manifested  than  in  their  accom- 
plishment. Morgan  and  Lucy  were 
fitill  very  young,  but  the  curtain  of  life 
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bad  been  lifted,  and  they  could  never 
know  iiirain  the  pure  and  confiding  joy 
of  youtlu  After  some  little  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  as^  htippy  as  most  peo- 
pie  can  expect  to  be  in  this  world  ;  but 
they  hiid  trills  to  encounter  notwitli- 
filamling.  Old  Mr*.  M'Keuna  »ooti 
pLiPst'd  away,  and  this  was  a  severe  af- 
fliction to  Lucy  ;  but  on  her  death-bed 
the  agCil  II  ouum  told  her  children,  that 
the  more  sorrow  we  experience  in  early 
life,  the  Je«s  may  we  expect  in  our  after 
years.  Phil  and  his  wife  had  now  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  provitliog' 
for  their  future  niaintenance.  The 
sjim  which  their  dauirhter  left  them 
was  sufficient,  if  judiciously  applied, 
to  preserve  them  from  want  lor  the 
remainder  of  their  lime  ;  and  after  long 
consideration  they  determined  on  leav- 
ing their  present  abode,  and  setting  up 
a  bttle  huxtery  in  the  village.  This 
ihey  did,  and,  as  they  had  guliiered 
some  wisdom  in  their  lutter  days,  and 
were,  moreover,  encouraged  by  the 
villagers  generally,  who  sympathised 
in  their  misfortunes,  they  never  ex- 
perienced absolute  poverty  again.  But 
their  course  was  nearly  run,  Phil 
never  recovered  the  injury  his  health 
Iiad  sustained  from  his  imprisonment, 
and  his  daughter's  untimely  death. 
He  died  about  a  year  after  his  re- 
moval to  the  village  ;  and  Kitty,  in 
a  few  months,  followed  him  to  the 
erave*  Oiney  never  returned  to  Lis-na- 
Sharra.  What  became  of  him  wai 
never  known*  Some  said  he  joined 
a  party  of  smugglers  ;  but  this,  as  well 
as  the  other  conjectures  that  were 
formed  about  him,  seemed  to  rest  on 
no  other  foundation  than  a  knowledge 
of  his  circumstances  and  disposition  ; 
and  his  fate  is  to  this  day  a  mystery  in 
his  native  valley. 


A   FtAIN    EPISTLE    FEOM    A    YEOMAN   OF   THE   KORTH. 


SiB»-^As  I  write  upon  politicA^  it  is 
fittii^  you  should  know  what  you  are 
to  expect  from  me,  and  though  I  do 
not  intend  to  tell  yon  particularly  what 
I  am,  I  will  fully  and  freely  tell  you 
what  I  am  not.  I  am  neither  a  lawyer 
nor  au  attorney ;  nor  have  I  ever 
served  in  the  army  or  in  the  na\7.  1 
want  neither  plat-*e  or  pension.  1  have 
no  private  end  to  serve  by  publishing 
my  pnnei[iles  ;  nor  do  1  desire  tocui'ry 
favour  with  either  purty,  since,  1  dare 
say,  what  1  have  to  write  will  be  dis- 


tastefiil  to  both,  I  am  not  a  clergy- 
man J  and  this  I  mention,  that  I  may 
not  be  suspected  of  partiality  in  any- 
thing I  miiy  isuy  of  the  EHtaMLibed 
Churcbi  and  nr^t  from  i\  belit-f  that 
there  is  any  reaijon  which  can  he  justly 
urged  against  a  churchman's  fritnlcly 
writin>4:,  or  speaking  to  the  pu!dic,  his 
opinions  upon  matters  of  public  impor- 
tance. I  have  heiird,  indeed,  a  great 
deal  spoken  ag'ainst  clergymen  who 
have,  by  their  writings,  or  otherwise, 
mixed  tixemselves  up  In  politics  ;  and^ 
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I  think,  after  liaving  weighed  the  mat- 
ter, 1  hope  impartially,  that  nothing 
worthy  of  consideration  has  been  ob- 
jected to  their  so  doing.  It  is,  I  ima- 
gine, the  duty  of  every  man  to  show 
towards  his  country  the  same  tender- 
ness which  he  feels  for  himself;  and, 
as  no  man  can  be  reasonably  expected 
in  attending  to  the  wants  of  his  soul, 
to  neglect  those  of  his  body ;  so  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  same  person 
may  not  minister  to  the  temporal,  as 
well  as  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
nation.  The  Egyptians  had  among 
them,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  a 
custom  which  confined  the  treatment  of 
each  member  and  organ  to  a  different 
class  of  physicians :  thus,  if  a  patient 
happened  to  be  affected  with,  for  ex- 
ample, a  heavy  cold,  producing  rheu- 
matism, sore  eyes,  and  running  at  the 
nose,  in  order  to  be  cured,  he  must 
needs  call  in  an  K^ryptian  doctor  for 
his  eyes,  another  for  liis  nose,  and  one 
beside  for  every  rheumatic  joint.  And 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  reputation,  and  so 
of  interest,  to  each  of  these  physicians, 
to  effect  the  cure  of  that  part  com- 
mitted to  his  special  care,  without  at 
all  looking  to  the  rest,  it  might  so 
happen,  the  object  of  each  being  differ- 
ent, that,  within  the  same  half-hour, 
one  might  administer  a  cathartic,  ano- 
ther an  astringent,  and  a  third,  an 
emetic  ;  and  thus  the  war  of  the  con- 
flicting views  of  these  learned  men 
might  be  carried  on  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels  of  their  afflicted  patient ; 
and  this  ancient  absurdity  may  teach 
us,  by  a  plain  analogy,  that  it  is  not 
well,  by  any  compulsory  law,  whether 
of  opinion  or  statute,  to  compel  the 
public  functionaries,  whether  they  be 
lay  or  ck-rical,  to  regard  and  consult 
only  their  own  special  province,  seeing 
that  to  do  so,  were  to  create  a  narrow- 
ness of  interest  and  of  occupation, 
which  is  the  sun?  antecedent  of  a  nar- 
rowness of  opinion  and  views  ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  church,  the  least  likely 
mcthotl  in  the  world  to  effect  the  re- 
moval of  that  pretended  appetite  for 
corporate  aggrandisement  of  which  her 
enemies  complain  so  loudly.  And, 
with  the  good  leave  of  the  Whigs  and 
Radicals,  of  whom  I  well  know  the 
bulk,  arc  interested  in  maintaining  the 
contrary,  I  cannot  see  why  the  know- 
led^^e,  or  even  the  practice  of  religion 
shoukl  disqualify  a  man  for  political 
service.  But,  (tuough  upon  this  head. 
I  am,  as  you  will  goon  perceive,  if  you 
havg  wi  done  sg  akeauy,  little  used  to 


writing  for  the  public,  having  not  put 
pen  to  paper  with  that  view  for  mil 
forty  years ;  but,  if  I  write  sense,  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  fail  to  do  it  ele- 
gantly. 

1  have  sometimes  seen  it  insinuated 
in  the  public  journals,  that  the  conser- 
vatives are  not  pursuing  an  honest 
policy  towards  the  Protestant  people 
of  Ireland;  and,  it  has  been  often 
broadly  asserted  in  my  presence,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  and  that  by 
men  whose  opinions  I  generally  re- 
spect, that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  trM- 
tor,  meaning  thereby,  if  I  understand 
them  aright,  as  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  do,  that  having  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  friend  and  protector  of 
the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  he 
now  neglects  it,  or  consents  to  its  de- 
struction. Now,  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  such  charges  are  most  unjust, 
when  urged  against  the  Conservative 
Statesman  oi  Kngland ;  and  indeed,  if 
it  were  otherwise,  and  if  I  believed 
that  the  policy  compliuned  of,  that  of 
unlimited  concession,  resulted  from  a 
positive  wish  upon  the  part  of  Sir  R. 
Peel,  and  of  the  English  Conservatives, 
to  surrender  the  Irish  Protestant  insti- 
tutions, or  any  part  of  them,  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  I  should  at 
once  pronounce  our  case  to  be  des- 
perate ;  inasmuch  as  no  efforts  of  ours 
could  avail  to  avert  the  certain  and 
speedy  demolition  of  all  those  establish- 
ments which  afford  security  and  en- 
couragement to  the  Protestant  religion 
here,  since  I  well  know  that  the  Irish 
Conservative  representatives,  in  rela- 
tion to  English  and  Scotch  members 
of  the  legislature,  stand  not  as  one 
to  fifteen — a  position  which  renders 
us  in  parliament  numerically  impotent. 
But  if,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed, 
Sir  Robert  reel  m  reality,  and  in  his 
secret  heart,  desires  the  support  and 
permanence  of  the  Protestant  interest 
in  Ireland,  as  mere  political  prudence, 
if  no  higher  or  more  generous  senti- 
ment should  lead  him  to  do,  tken^  I 
say,  there  is  a  hope  for  us  still.  At 
least  M'e  have  no  right  to  condemn 
him  as  a  political  traitor,  until  we 
have  fairly  tried  him  ;  nor  any  reason 
to  despair  of  succeediing,  untU  all  the 
means  of  success  have  been  applied  to, 
and  applied  to  in  vain.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  a  timid  politician ; — every 
man  with  Ins  eyes  open,  every  man 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  political 
history  of  that  statesman,  must  be 
Aware  of  that  fact;  aad  yet  wliat  do 
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we  call  upon  Mm  to  do  ?     Why  to 
take  a  step  which  would  require  as 
much  intrepid  resolution  and  courage 
as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  British 
statesxoan  ;  that  is,  in  an  age  of  politi- 
cal encroachment  upoti  the  one  hand, 
and  of  political  concession  upon  the 
other,  to  run  counter  to  both,  in  order 
to  impede  or  to  prevent  those  so  called 
concilifttory  measures,  which  the  men 
most  interested  in  withholding  them 
are  willing  to  grant ;  and  Englishman 
though  he  is,  and  with  comparatively 
nothini?  to  attach  !um  to  our  knd^  in- 
vidiously to  place  himself  between  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  Jind  the  friendly 
concessions  of   their  Protestant   bre- 
thren*     We  dare  not  expect  rt ;  it  is 
the   duty  of   the    Irisli    Conservative 
representatives,  as  the  Irish   Radical 
memhtTs  have  done,  to  state,  to  urge 
and  to  vote  for  the  measures  which 
they  want;  and  when  they  have  done 
this,  and  done  it  with  spirit  and  deter* 
minatlon,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  dots  not 
assume  a  more  Protestant  line  of  policy 
than  that  which  he  has  hitherto  pur- 
sued towards  Ireland,  then  it  is  time 
to  px*onounre  him  a  traitor  j  but  in 
the   mean  time,  until  we  have  made 
such  an  appeal  to  the  Conservatives  of 
England,   and  given  them  and  their 
leaders   such    a    fair    opportunity   of 
asserting  their  Protestant   views  re- 
specting this  country,  we  must  be  con- 
tent, if  there  he  treachery  in  the  case, 
to  impute  it  to  ourselves  ;  for  the  duty 
of  opposing  anti- Protestant  legislation 
for  Ireland,  much  of  which  has  been 
effected  with  the  consent  of  Conserva- 
tives, devolved  in  the  first  place  upon 
our  Protestant  representatives,  and  in 
the   next,  in  their  default   upon   the 
Irish,   Protestant  constituencies.     No 
doubt  I  have  heard  and  read  many  and 
loud   comphunis  spoken  and  written 
against  Protestant  apathy  ;  but  mean- 
Tvhile  it   is  a  lamentable    truth,   that 
those  who  are  for*^most  to  denounce 
this  political  indolence  are  often,  either 
owing  to  a  want  of  station  and  influ- 
ence wholly  unable  to  effect  the  refor- 
nmtion   which   they  have  so  much  at 
heart,  or  themselves  too  indolent  by 
any  active  and  judicious  exertion  to 

I~  seek  to  remove  the  indolence  which 
they  some  tiroes  eloquently  and  always 
justly  condemn  in  others. 
It  is  a  fac%  that  scarce  an  Irish  Pro- 
testant is  content  with  the  large  con- 
ceasious  which  have  bten  carried  and 
proposed,  yet  each  man  thinks  tliat  he 
ooes  ^uite  enough  if  he  grumbles  to 


his  neighbour,  forgetting  that  although 
every  Protestant  in  Ireland  may  thus 
mutter  his  discontent,  no  one  but  he 
into  whose  ear  he  has  whispered  it  is 
one    bit    the  wiser ;  such    paltry  and 
childish  whimperings   are  worse  than 
nothing ;     since   they    not   only   have 
our  just  complaints  publicly  and  poli- 
tically, altogether  unexpressed,  but  ac- 
custom us  bitterly  to  murmur  without 
seeking  to  redress  j  and  seeing  our  real 
and  strong,   and  what  I  may  call  our 
hereditary  feelings  and  opinions  wholly 
unrepresented,  to  hold  it  a  sufficient 
protest  against  this  monstrous  anomaly  i 
to  talk  big,  or  dolorously  or  sagely  to 
the  man  next  our  elbow.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that  whatever  question  may  arise 
as  to  what  persons  share  with  us  the 
guilt  of  the  cowardly  and  most  perilous 
compromise,  we  ourselves  are  mdubi- 
tably  most  criminal ;  and  as  is  univer- 
sally the  case  with  those  who,  like  us, 
have  brought  mis  fori  unen  upon  them- 
selves, we  seek  with  angry  and  unjust 
eagerness  to  fix  the  blame  upon  others. 
Now   first   to   mention   an   example; 
take  a  case  of  recent  occurrence  upon 
which    some   public   manifestation   of 
Protestant  feeling  was  strongly  cidled 
for,  I  will  instance  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Ebrington  to  the  vice-royalty  of 
Irehmd.     When  that  appointment  was 
first  made  known  here,  we,  Protestants, 
were  literally   panic   struck ;    dismay 
was   in   every  face;    it   seemed  that 
0*Conneirs  prophecy  was  to  be  ful- 
filled;    that   his   mandate   was  to   be 
obeyed,  and  that  our  coming  viceroy 
was  selected  as  one,  judging  by  all  his 
former  political  career,  and  by  every 
one  of  his  votes  and  speeches,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  was  sure  in 
his  ministration  here,  to  go  to  lengths 
far  exceeding  in   unconstitutional  and 
Anti- Protestant     extravagance,    even 
the  policy  of  Lord  Nonnanby ;  we  all 
regarded  him  as  having  engaged  him- 
self by  distinct  and  repeated  declara- 
tions to  the  maintenance  of  agitation, 
and  to  the  demolition  of  Protestant- 
ism J  and  yet  impressed  as  we  were 
with  this  appalling  belief  did  we  as  a 
people  in  any  one  way,  by  protest »  re- 
monstrance or  petition  make  our  fears 
or  our  wishes  heard  ?   And  when  Lord 
Lyndhurst,    an   Englishman^    in    the 
House  of  Peers  endeavoured  as  far  as 
in  him  lay  to   prevent  Lord  Ebring- 
ton*a  appointment  by  clearly  showing 
liis  complete  unfitness  for  the  office,  did 
we  the   Irbh  Protestants  in  any  way 
eilubit  sympathy  with  his  efforts,  or 
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by  any  demonstration  of  our  real  sen- 
timents, by  any  declaration  of  om* 
sense  of  the  danger,  and  of  the  insult, 
prove  to  the  English  people  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  did  not  merely  speak  the 
words  of  faction,  but  the  fears  and  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  Protestant  people? 
Did  we  do  any  thing  for  these  ends  ? 
Nothing.  Weeks  glided  away  between 
the  announcement  of  the  appointment 
and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ebrington ; 
and  what  were  the  fruits  of  this  pre- 
cious season  which  should  have 
abounded  in  spirited  and  decisive 
action?  Three  or  four  addresses  to 
the  Queen  and  houses  of  parliament, 
which  were  got  up,  nobody  knows 
how,  and  received,  nobody  knows 
when.  Thank  God,  what  we  so  much 
dreaded  has  not  been  realised;  but 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  argu- 
ment ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that  our 
feai's  were  strong  and  just ;  and  it  is 
idle  for  us  to  point  to  most  unexpected 
fair  dealing,  and  altogether  unhoped 
for  moderation,  exhibited  after  his  as- 
sumption of  office,  in  order  to  justify 
our  criminal  supineness  before. 

Now  by  long  experience,  that  is 
by  frequent  opportunities  not  unim- 
proved, forjudging  of  their  character, 
1  know  that  the  Irish  Protestants  are 
the  very  elements  out  of  which  a  most 
energetic  and  united  political  party 
might  be  formed  ;  and  it  is  melancholy 
to  me  to  behold  the  materials  of  such 
a  structure  suffered  year  by  year  to 
decay,  and  as  it  were  to  drop  piece- 
meal into  dust.  There  is  a  sore  dis- 
ease upon  us,  helplessness,  apathy, 
insensibility;  "  we  have  drunk  of  deadly 
wine ;"  but  the  heart  is  still  untouched 
by  decay ;  the  vital  parts  are  sound ; 
this  sickness  is  not  unto  death  ;  there 
is  a  remedy  at  hand ;  it  is  obvious  and 
indispensable ;  it  is  organized  confede- 
ration. Without  it  we  have  year  after 
year  been  approaching  ruin  so  fast 
that  it  is  clear,  if  we  go  on  as  we  have 
done  much  longer,  we  must  prepare 
ourselves  for  utter  spoliation.  If  we 
would  save  the  boat  before  she  drifts 
to  the  rapids,  it  is  to  be  done  by  a  long 
pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  alto- 
gether. There  must  bo  neither  panic, 
nor  ilespair,  nor  indecision.  Now  in 
)>rief,  what  I  say  is  this  •  the  Irish 
Conservative  members  of  parliament 
must  act  firmly  and  independently ; 
and  upon  all  Irish  questions  affecting 
the  tnn/forulitiefi  of  our  religion,  for 
the  houses  of  parliament,  thank  God, 
can  go  no   fiu-thor;   they  must  veto 


like  Protestants  ;  and  if  they  do,  I 
think  England  will  not  desert  us.  Now, 
in  order  to  their  acting  thus,  no  ordi- 
nai'y  courage  and  firmness  are  requi- 
site ;  and  certain  it  is  that  our  repre- 
sentatives will  never  adopt  that  line  of 
action  unless  we  combine  at  home  to 
see  that  our  work  is  well  done  by  those 
our  representatives  who  are  our  ser- 
vants, or  they  have  no  calling.  We  must 
support  them  too  by  frequent  public 
meetings ;  and  we  must  make  them 
thoroughly  feel  that  they  are  account- 
able to  us ;  and  that  where  the  inte- 
rests of  our  religion  are  at  stake,  cow- 
ardice is  a  crime.  In  order  to  make 
them  valiant  in  parliament,  we  must 
frighten  them  a  little  at  home,  since 
the  paradox  is  true,  that  men  are  cou- 
rageous through  fear.  Once  more, 
what  I  say  is  this ;  it  is  absolutely  and 
undeniably  necessary  that  the  English 
Conservatives  support  us.  They  never 
will  do  so,  unless  our  Irish  representa- 
tives do  their  duty  first.  They  must 
speak  boldly,  vote  faithfully,  and  if 
necessary,  as  the  Irish  Radicals,  wisely 
in  their  generation  did,  stand  for  a 
time  aloof  from  all  parties.  And  in 
order  to  induce  our  representatives  to 
act  thus  fearlessly  and  independently, 
we  must  be  in  a  condition  to  support 
them  by  strong  and  public  manifesta- 
tions of  sympathy,  publicly  to  canvas 
their  conduct,  and  publicly  to  call  them 
to  account — in  short  we  must  be  in  a 
state  of  political  organization. 

Now  the  war  against  Protestantism 
is  by  no  means  abated ;  it  is  folly  and 
falsehood  to  say  so,  and  most  dangerous 
to  believe  it.  The  Whigs  indeed  pre- 
tend to  like  Protestantism  very  well, 
and  would,  I  dare  say,  suffer  it  to  live 
if  it  cost  them  nothing;  but  Mr. 
O*  Council  insists  upon  his  instalments ; 
and  he  must  be  paid.  They  treat  our 
interests  and  our  institutions  very 
much  as  the  Abyssinians  do  their 
oxen;  cut  a  steak  from  the  living 
animal  and  turn  it  out  to  CTazc ;  but 
at  every  incision,  both  blood  and  mus- 
cle are  lost,  and  the  operation  if  ot\en 
repeated  must  kill  the  patient. 

I  very  often  hear  it  said  that  our 
church  establishment  is  safer  than  ever 
it  was,  and  stands  upon  a  surer  basis. 
Now  this  is  very  plausible  ami  in  a  pe- 
culiar and  narrow  sense  perfectly  true. 
The  church  is  indeed  much  safer  with 
respect  to  the  assaults  of  popular  vio- 
lence ;  but  popular  violence  is  nothing, 
with  a  firm  government  to  support  us, 
we  might  set  it  always  at  defiance. 


1839.]  A  Plain  Epistkfrom  a  Feowww  ofihe  A^orth, 

Our  real,  diwjgerous,  dejuUj  enemy  Is 
corrupt  and  inaidious  legislation  ;  and 
to  its  n^sAuhn  I  feiir  our  church  is 
much  more  exposed  thiin  over.  In  its 
present  form,  ita  prt>|>ertj  wants  the 
strong  security  it  onoe  possessed,  great 
antiquity  of  institution  and  length  of 
enjoyment ;  the  burden  has  indeed 
heen  transferred  from  many  to  few ; 
but  it  is  Uid  upon  shoulders  unused  to 
carry  it*  Pray  God,  that  with  the 
burden  our  aristocratic  landtd  pro- 
prietors, or  any  portion  of  them,  take 
not  up  any  conscientious  scruples 
against  *^  state  relij?ions,  or  an  admira- 
tion of  tlie  apostijlic  simplicity  <jf  the 
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voluntary  system.*'  Pray  God,  that 
their  religion  be  so  warm^  and  their 
sense  of  duty  so  strongs  that  the  former 
may  not  grow  cool  and  the  latttT  fee- 
ble. There  are  few  men  so  magnmil- 
mous  as  graciously  to  regard  the  tax- 
gatherer,  while  they  pay  the  tax. 
What  conscience  is  there  so  unelaatic 
that  may  not  be  a  little  compreaaed 
this  way  or  that  by  the  weight  of  gold  j 
and  what  political  creeds  can  you  find, 
with  rare  exceptions,  that  have  not 
taken  their  shape  or  at  least  their 
complexion  fi*om  interest  ? 

Every  year,  some  Protestant  insti- 
tution is  attacked,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  legislation  of  a  Whig  govern- 
ment ;  or  by  the  intrigues  of  a  whig 
archbishop  ;  our  cburcb,  our  corpora- 
itonsj  our  college.  In  every  struggle 
we  lose  more  or  less.  We  enter  upon 
the  combat  in  the  attitude  of  retreat ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  are  beaten 
back.  A  sophistical  maxim  is  adopted 
as  a  politicjil  rule  ;  and,  day  after  day, 
we  are  told,  that  concessions  may  be 
made  without  compromise  of  prmci- 
ples ;  and,  with  such  a  guide,  it  were 
Btrange  if  our  party  had  not  gone 
iistray  ;  for,  as  a  general  maxim,  the 
aphorism  is  grossly  false.  I  will  not 
inquire  into  its  application  to  English 
politics,  where  the  question  at  issue 
refers  to  speculative  points  of  govern- 
ment ;  but,  in  Ireland^  the  metier  is 
widely  different;  for  the  antagonists 
hero  are  two  religions^  and  no  man 
can  persuade  me  tliat  I  can  \i  ittinj/ly 
transfer  advantages  and  support  from 
the  true  to  the  false  oncj  without  a  sin 
against  God  and  my  cousciencc. 

But  if  our  friends  w^ere  resolved 
upon  concession,  they  should  have  heeu 
very  careful  as  to  what  they  conceded. 
God  grant,  that  they  be  not  found  to 
have  acted  like  tlie  conquered  Antio- 
chus«  wb0|  At  the  desir«  of  the  Roman 


general,  Labeo,  yielded  to  him  half 
his  tleet,  and  beheld  his  subtle  foe  ful- 
fil the  contract  by  sawing  each  ship  in 
two.  God  grant  that,  when  the  work  i 
is  done,  what  remains  to  us  be  not  i 
found  as  worthless  a  remnant  as  the 
half  Bhips  of  Antiochus,  and  that 
om'  experimentalizing  physicians  tho 
Whigs,  with  the  consent  of  our  philo*  J 
sophieal  friends  the  Conservatives, 
may  not  be  suffered  to  proceed  from 
amputation  to  amputation*  where  only 
the  pTohed  c.iustie  were  required,  until 
they  leave  Protestantism,  at  length, 
nothing  hut  a  liml^iless,  helpless,  bleed- 
ing trunk,  inculpable  alike  of  serving 
its  friends,  or  of  resisting  its  enemies^ 
useless  and  expiring.  The  rule  which 
1  would  lay  down  then,  is  this :— con- 
cession in  English  politics  is  not  the 
same  thing  with  concession  in  Irish 
politics  ;  for,  though  men  may  yield 
to  one  another  in  matters  of  specula- 
tion and  expediency,  and  be  worthy 
men  after  all  i  in  matters  of  religion 
they  cannot  do  so,  without  going  near 
to  be  either  hypocrites  or  apostates.  I 
may  mention  now,  in  passing,  a  custom 
much  in  vogue  at  present  among  con*  J 
servative  conceders,  that  of  asserting  J 
upon  questions  affecting  Protestantism,! 
that  sums  of  money  have  nothing  tdl 
do  with  principles  ;  or,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said,  with  general  approbation, 
when  speaking  upon  the  Irish  tithe- 
bill,  substantially  thus;  that  he  would 
not  resist  the  demand  of  increased  edu- 
cation  in*  the  way  of  per  ceutage,  off 
the  income  of  the  Irish  church,  be- 
cause this  involved  no  principle.  Now, 
such  a  political  maxim  as  this  should 
lie  most  carefully  fenced  and  limited  |  J 
for  what  does  0*Connell,  in  his  con-  i 
structioii  of  the  oath,  distinguishing 
between  our  religion  and  its  tempora- 
litiea,  more  than  to  assert  that  the  ap- 
plication of  sums  of  money  is  quite 
distinct  from  jirinciples?  And,  why 
might  not  Sir  Kobert  Peel  have  gone 
on  to  say,  that  if  circumstances  de<i 
raanded  that  the  whole  revenue  of  1 
Irish  church  should  be  reduced  to 
rent  charge  of  four  shillings  per  an-^ 
num  ;  that  he  was  prepared  to  consent 
to  that  proposition,  seeing  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  general  rule,  it  involved 
no  principle?  Now,  it  seemi^  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  clear  to  common  sense, 
that  whatever  tentls  to  weaken  and  to 
impoverish  our  Protestant  institutions, 
does  involve  a  principle — ^and  a  Popish 
principle,  too^for,  it  is  nothing  that 
a  Parliament  asserts  the  principle  thai} 
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nations,  as  well  as  individual  men, 
should  have  their  profession  of  faith, 
and  that  tliore  should  he  an  est^ihlished 
rchgion,  if  thi^y  practically  contradict 
that  very  principle,  hy  refusing  to  the 
church  a  decent  suhsistence. 

I  find  that  I  have  already  witten 
more  than  I  intended  upon  the  conces- 
sion policy,  which  I  much  fear  is 
planting  decay  and  death  in  the  heart  of 
Irish  Protestantism,  and  I  wish  before 
I  have  done,  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
one  most  remarkable  effect  which  that 
policy  is  rapidly  producing  upon  the 
political  feeling  of  Irish  Protestants — 
an  effect  wliich  is  little  noticed  in  the 
public  prints,  but  which  is  strikingly 
obvious  to  all  who  have  opportunities 
of  observing  the  state  of  Protes- 
tant feelings  here,  and  which  may  be 
conjectured  even  by  those  who  have 
no  other  criterion  than  that  afforded 
by  the  reports  of  the  few  public  meet- 
ings which  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  four  years — I  mean  the  sudden 
and  rapid  growth  of  a  spirit  of  nation- 
ality. Now  I  will  confess  that  I  look 
upon  this  unobserved  symptom  with 
alarm,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  it  has 
its  rise  in  feelings  of  bitterness,  and 
that  it  indicates  a  suspicion  as  to  the 
intentions  of  England.  The  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  as  I  remember  them 
formerly,  were  wont  completely  to 
identify  their  hopes  and  safety  with 
the  permanence  of  the  British  con- 
nexion ;  they  used  to  regard  England 
as  their  sure  friend  and  powerful  pro- 
tector through  every  trial  and  every 
danger,  and  this  mutual  relation  of 
protection  and  dependence  engendered 
a  gratitude  and  affection  bordering 
upon  enthusiasm.  Protestant  Ireland 
was  virtually  a  part  of  England,  Imt 
the  case  is  very  different  now — Pro- 
testantism in  Ireland  has  been  sorely 
tried,  bt  set  on  all  sides,  is  still  assailed, 


and  England  has  not  only  afforded  it 
no  succour,  but  has  been  sometimes 
consenting  to  its  wrongs,  and  often 
foremost  in  inflicting  them.  A  bitter 
anti- Protestant  government,  and  an 
opposition  which  "yieldingly  resist" 
have  brought  our  interests  here  to  a 
low  ebb.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
they  have  not  dared  actually  to  lay  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  Jhe  tree,  but  I  fear 
much  they  have  barked  it,  and  that  it 
will  slowly  but  surely  wither,  and  its 
place  know  it  no  more. 

There  is  among  us  a  feeling  that 
confidence  has  been  betrayed,  and 
violated,  and  just  expectations  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  gratitude  and  affection  and  trust 
are  at  an  end.  And  let  England 
beware,  for  if  she  annihilates  esta- 
blished Protestantism  in  Ireland,  I 
greatly  fear  that  the  repeal  of  the 
union  is  not  far  off.  In  sacrificiDg  the 
attachments  of  the  Protestants  of  this 
country,  England  has  destroyed  a 
principle  which  has  again  and  agun, 
in  times  of  sore  difficulty  and  danger, 
secured  her  interest  in  Ireland  entire 
and  unshaken;  a  bulwark  which  pa- 
pist treason  conld  never  sap,  and 
which  popish  violence  could  never 
overwhelm. 

I  have  written  more  than  I  intended 
at  starting,  and  very  likely  more  than 
you  desired — my  thoughts  have  been 
thrown  together  with  very  little  order, 
less  art,  imd  no  disguise,  yet  I  dispatch 
this  letter  with  a  confidence  that  you 
will  make  all  needful  allowanceB, 
tliinking  it  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen 
to  speak  out,  whatever  his  experience 
or  observation  suggests  may  be  useful, 
though  like  me  he  wants  the  power 
to  express  himself  with  grace  or  ele- 
gance. 

I  am  your  Protestant  brother, 
A  Yeoman  of  the  North. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF    A   PORTRAIT    PAINTER. 


NO.   II.^-A   BROTHER  OF  THE   BRUSH. 


I  AM  a  portrait  painter,  and,  strictly  speakincr,  onlif  a  portrait  painter.  It  hat 
very  seltloiu  lieeii  my  choice  to  employ  my  pencil  on  any  subject  excepting  the 
**  human  face  divine/'  to  mc  the  most  interesting  of  all  studies.  Landscape  and 
animals  I  liavc  never  painted,  save  as  adjuncts  to  some  principal  figure  ;  and 
fancy  groups  I  have  never  attempted,  unless  all  the  faces  introduced  were  por- 
traits. But  whilst  confining  myself  almost  entirely  to  one  branch  of  art,  be  it 
known  to  you,  gentle  reader,  that  I  am  fully  capable  of  enjoying  and  appreci- 
ating the  triumphs  of  genius  in  other  paths  than  mine,  and  my  taste  hat  been 
not  unfrequcntiy  appealed  to,  when  my  more  wealthy  friendt  hare  been  denvoM 
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of  enrlcbing  their  mansioiiB  with  pictures.  These  may  seem  ummportant  mat* 
ters  to  descant  upon  ;  but  slight  circumstances  often  lead  to  great  results,  and 
by  their  means  1  once  met  with  an  adventure  so  Cull  of  tlie  romnnce  of  real  life, 
that  I  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  thete  records  of  the  past. 


I 


My  friend,  Sir  Philip  Borrodaile, 
shortly  after  his  unian  with  (he  fair 
Eleanor  Armstrong,  called  upon  me 
one  morning,  to  request   tliat  I  would 

Bccompatiy    liim   to    the  >   street 

gadery,  to  assist  him  in  the  selection 
of  two  or  three  pictures,  which  were 
wanted  to  complete  the  furniture  of  his 
iplendid  diniii«f  room. 

'*  I  know  hot  little  of  pictures  my- 
self," said  he,  "'  hut  Eleanor  dotes  on 
them,  and  I  am  snre  I  owe  it  to  the 
company  of  painters  to  encourage 
them  by  every  means  in  my  power.** 

To  the  gallery  we  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly, and  commenced  a  search 
for  such  pictures  as  my  friend  wished 
to  purchase.  Three  were  soon  fiised 
tipon — my  share  in  the  choice  being 
rather  a  negative  thing  ;  fur  clever  as 
they  certainly  were,  they  were  not 
quite  what  I  should  have  selected,  if 
left  to  my  own  judf^ment.  "  A  Scotch 
terrier,*'  Ijy  one  of  the  first  animal 
painters  of  the  day.  Sir  Philip  lell  in 
love  with  at  first  sight,  because  of  the 
resemblauce  it  bore  to  a  favourite  dog 
of  bis  own,  which  had  died  a  few  weeks 
before.  **  A  party  of  Dutch  boors" 
were  purchased,  because  they  were  so 
amusing  ;  and  m  large  fruit  piece  con- 
cluded the  tri(K  !>ecau9e,  as  Sir  Philip 
remarked,  "nothing  could  be  more 
suilable  for  a  dining-room."  Rot  still 
a  fourth  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
required  number,  and  as  I  saw  my 
friend  casting  an  eye  towards  the  re- 
presentation of  some  nameless  battle, 
simply  because  it  accorded  in  size  with 
those  already  chosen.  1  drew  him  away 
towards  a  picture  which  had  all  along 
attracted  my  attention,  and  which, 
whilst  it  was  nearly  of  the  proper  di- 
mensions, was  far  more  ta*Jteful  in 
design  than  the  battle  aforesaid. 

On  cxamlniition  I  found  that  this 
work  was  not  particuhirly  well  Hnished  ; 
but  I  was  pleased  wiih  the  poetical 
liy^ht  and  warmth,  the  freedom  of  out- 
line, the  stamp  of  natural  genius  that 
pervaded  it.  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  llic  artist,  whoever  he 
was,  had  the  root  of  excellence  sirong 
within  him,  though  it  might  lack  sni- 
ficient  cultivation.  The  subject  was 
**  an  Italian  vintage  scenes  as  we  found 
by  reference  to  the  catalogue  ;  and 
certainly  the  painting  told  its  own 
story    without  words.       A    beautiful 


peasant  girl  had  jui^t  reached  her 
cottage  door,  and  was  reclining  in  a 
languid  attitude  on  the  turf  before  it, 
A  lurge  basket  of  grapes  rested  on  the 
ground  beside  her,  and  an  infant  slum- 
b^^red  on  her  knees.  Behind  her 
leaned  a  youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
wlio  was  twisting  a  few  vine  leaves 
amongst  her  dark  curls*  She  was 
nilsing  one  hand  as  if  to  put  aside  those 
tresses,  and  her  eyes  were  uplifted  with 
an  expression  of  the  deepest  and  moat 
overflowing  tenderness  1  ever  saw  in 
or  out  of  a  picture.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  whole,  was  the 
appearance  of  the  young  man,  whose 
features  and  dress  were  genuinely  and 
evidently  English.  I  fHt  that  the 
picture  had  a  history*  Perhjips  the 
very  thing  that  fixed  my  attention  so 
loviiijfly  upon  it,  was  the  conviction 
that  at  once  entered  my  mind  that  here 
were  portraits.  Sir  Philip  did  nr»t  seem 
parliculiirly  taken  with  the  object  of 
my  admirition.  1  assured  him  that 
Lady  Borrodaile  would  be  delighted 
with  it  ;  but  still  his  eye  obstinately 
wandered  towards  the  battle  piece.  At 
hiJt  he  consented  to  suspend  his  choice 
till  his  lady's  opinion  could  be  taken  ; 
and  directions  were  given,  that  while 
"soUr  shouid  be  marked  on  the  three 
positively  chosen,  the  "  Itahau  vintage 
^cene"  and  its  gaudy  rival  should  not 
be  disposed  of,  without  due  notice 
being  ^Wcn  to  rae  or  my  friend. 

I  had  observed  that  an  elderly  man, 
of  very  prepossessing  appearance,  had 
•t^vera!  times  lingered  near  us  during 
our  pcramhulation  of  the  rooms,  and 
though  there  was  not  the  least  of  im- 
pertinent curiosity  or  obtnisiveness  in 
his  manner,  i  could  not  but  see  that 
he  was  in  some  way  interested  in  our 
deci*f1on.  He  always  kept  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  **  Italian  scene," 
and  though  as  we  came  near  it  a^ain 
and  again  he  withdrew  his  eyes  from 
us,  and  seemed  tt>tally  absorbed  in  the 
perusal  of  a  catalogue,  i  was  sure  he 
wi"^hed  to  hear  what  we  said — sure 
thiit  our  choice  was  a  matter  of  mo- 
ment to  him.  Once,  when  I  was  ad- 
vising that  my  favourite  should  be  at 
any  rate  purchased,  I  caught  his  clear 
blue  eye  fixed  on  me  with  the  most 
intense  eagerness  ;  but  the  moment  he 
perceived  that  1  noticed  it,  he  turned 
very  red,  and  rolling  up  his  catalogue* 
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retreated  <o  the  farther  end  of  the 
room.  He  came  near  us  no  more,  but 
we  passed  him  as  we  were  leaving  the 
gallery,  and  as  the  door  closed,  a  heavy 
sigh  reached  my  cars.  I  was  sure  it 
came  from  the  old  man  behind  us. 

All  day  that  old  man  haunted  my 
memory — his  tall,  slight  figure,  his 
thin,  grey  liair,  his  threadbare  gar- 
ment?, his  one  eager  look  of  prying 
interest.  I  could  not  account  for  this 
unless  he  were  the  painter  of  the  pic- 
ture. If  he  were,  he  must  be  in  great 
need  ;  his  pale  face,  his  emaciated 
form,  his  shabby  habiliments,  all  gave 
colour  to  the  supposition  ;  and  if  he 
were  in  distress—  "  I  must  find  this 
out,"  thought  I  ;  "my  means  are  but 
small,  but  whether  Sir  Philip  buys  his 
picture  or  not,  a  brother  of  the  brush 
must  not  starve." 

The  next  day,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Borrodaile,  we  re-visited  the  gallery. 
Our  fair  companion  was  pleased  with 
the  picture,  yet  she  wished  the  pur- 
chase delayed  for  a  day  or  two. 

"  I  should  wish  to  visit  some  other 
exhibition  first,  Philip,"  said  she,  "and 
SCO  if  there  be  any  thing  that  I  like 
better,  for  you  know  this  last  chosen 
picture  is  to  be  mine.  I  may  seem 
very  capricious,  Mr.  Ashley,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  me,  "but  I  really 
cannot  relinquish  my  womanly  privilege 
of  turning  over  a  whole  warehouse  of 
goods  before  I  buy." 

She  laughed  lightly  as  she  spoke, 
and  I  could  not  blame  her,  but  yet 
my  thoughts  turned  involuntarily  to 
the  poor  painter.  I  made  some  excuse 
to  part  with  my  friends  at  the  door  of 
the  gallery,  and  returned  again  when 
they  had  left  me,  for  there  was  a  strange 
restless  curiosity  awakened  in  my  mind 
about  the  picture  and  its  master.  I 
inquired  from  the  attendants  if  they 
knew  any  thing  about  Mr.  Hamilton — 
Fuch  was  his  name — but  the  only  in- 
formation I  could  obtain  was,  that  he 
liad  no  other  picture  there — that  he 
was  exceedingly  anxious  about  the  sale 
of  this  and  was  in  the  habit  of  coming 
almost  daily  to  know  if  it  were  dis- 
poscil  of.  Before  I  had  concluded  mv 
questions,  the  object  of  them  enterc(], 
and  on  seeing  me,  cast  a  hasty  glance 
towards  his  solitary  picture.  Alas ! 
it  did  not  yet  bear  the  ticket  an- 
nouncing its  sale,  and,  turning  away, 
he  sank  rathor  than  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  bonchos,  where,  resting  his 
f^lbows  on  his  knees,  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.     I  was  certain  that 


he  had  tears  of  disappomtment  to  hide 
at  that  moment. 

I  left  the  gallery  and  proceeded 
slowly  along  the  streets,  my  mind 
full  of  my  poor  brother  artist,  who  I 
now  felt  certain  was  labouring  under 
some  heavy  distress.  1  blamed  myself 
that  I  had  not  overcome  the  paltry 
scruples  of  caution  and  custom,  and  at 
once  addressed  him,  as  one  who  could 
sympathise  in  his  sorrows,  and  who 
was  ready  to  afford  him  what  small 
aid  my  means  would  allow. 

*Mt  is  not  too  late,  even  now,"  said 
I,  half  aloud,  and  I  began  to  retrace 
my  steps.  At  that  moment  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  loud  cry — I 
raised  my  eyes,  and  saw  the  people 
running  towards  the  end  of  the  street, 
where  a  crowd  had  collected  by  the 
time  I  reached  it  With  almost  a 
prophetic  knowledge  of  the  truth,  I 
forced  my  way  into  the  centre  of  the 
mob, and  there  extended  on  the  ground, 
in  a  deep  swoon,  lay  the  unfortunate 
Hamilton.  Putting  aside  the  throng 
as  1  best  could,  and  repelling  the 
assiduities  of  one  very  busy  gentleman 
of  doubtful  aspect,  who  was  an&ious  to 
search  the  pockets  of  the  suflferer  for 
a  card  of  address,  I  directed  a  coach 
to  be  called,  and  havin«  placed  Mr. 
Hamilton  therein,  1  conveyed  him  to 
my  own  residence,  which  was  at  no 
great  distance.  He  speedily  g^ve 
signs  of  returning  animation,  and  when 
he  was  established  on  the  sofa  in  my 
apartment,  a  glass  of  wine  and  water 
soon  restored  him  so  far  as  to  enable 
him  to  raise  his  head  and  thank  me 
for  my  care. 

"  1  am  better  now,  I  shall  be  quite 
able  to  walk  presently,"  he  feebly  reite- 
rated ;  but  the  attempt  was  vain,  and 
he  sunk  down  again. 

"  Do  not  try  to  move  yet,  sir,"  said 
I,  "you  are  much  too  weak  to  leave 
your  seat  at  present :  rest  here  awhile, 
and  believe  me  you  are  most  welcome 
to  any  little  kindness  that  it  is  in  my 
power  to  show  you." 

He  pressed  my  hand  gratefully,  and 
then,  leaning  his  head  on  the  sofa, 
burst  into  tears,  and  wept  like  a  child. 
A  few  words  did  not  suffice  to  tell  hit 
story,  but  they  were  enough  to  enlist 
all  my  pity  on  his  side,  and  to  make 
me  anxious  to  do  him  service.  He 
was  old  and  feeble — he  lived  in  a  poor 
street  about  half  a  mile  off — he  was  in 
the  extremity  of  poverl}',  and  had  a 
sick  grandchild— he  had  looked  forward 
to  the  sale  of  the  picture,  so  often 
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named,  af  hh  only  refn&itiinsr  hope  of 
ftuccnnr.  Hitherto  he  had  been  rfi»- 
afipintited,  and  on  attempting  to  return 
liouie  lliiit  day,  hidruinred — Islron^-'ly 
su*peftcd  mure  front  want  ot'sustentiiice 

All  i\m  1  gathered  in  r  few  tninutedi 
attd  OS  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered, I  Hccoinpunk^d  him  to  his 
lodifings.  We  ascended  two  or  three 
fJij:his  of  stairs,  each  norrower  and 
dirtier  than  the  one  behiw  it,  ntid 
til  ere  in  a  irarret,  1  fiHjnd,  was  the 
painter*^  home.  Scmps  ufcmiviiajs,  half* 
tirtished  drawing^?,  (very  hiferior,  as  I 
iaw  Ht  a  ^'bnce,  to  the  picture  in  the 
eithihitinnp)  were  scattered  yboiit  the 
roonr.  An  old  lent  bedstead,  entirely 
de8(ioiled  of  itshnngingsr,  and  ftirnlsht  d 
only  with  a  wretched  mattrass,  *iood 
on  one  side,  and  a  bitndle  of  straw, 
partly  covered  willi  a  sniiill  coarse  nig", 
occupied  a  corocr*  Bui  there  was 
our  jewel — one  glorious  feature  in  that 
wrt'tchcd  Pcene,  which  shed  a  halo  of 
beauty  and  romance  even  over  that 
poor  chkimber,  and  made  it  seem  a  Ht 
nhode  for  the  very  spint  of  poetry. 
This  WU5  a  young  ^irl  of  iihout  fifieen 
years  old,  who,  reclininir  on  a  wooden 
settle  near  the  small  window — slept! 
Yea— amidst  all  the  di^nlation  of  »he 
icene — amiilst  the  pres-iure  af  her  sor- 
row s,  (fur  the  tCtira  niiu'ht  still  hetraecd 
vhere  they  had  dried  on  her  cheeks,) 
she  nU  pt  I — ihe  beautiful  image  of 
ChmiJdii  peace  in  the  mi<lst  of  u  cold 
and  persecuting^  world.  Her  iips  were 
Bli;;hlty  jniited,  and  her  breathing"  short 
and  (^uick  ;  her  Urow  was  ]mlc  and 
pure  as  marlde,  but  one  tittle  crimson 
»[)(ii  on  each  cheek  told  "  id*  ihe  foe 
that  forked  wiihiu,*'  aud  her  vi  hite, 
fthronkeo  hand  hmtg  pnwerle^s  hy  her 
fiiile,  rtltno^t  trtinsparent  in  its  exceeding" 
thinness.  But  her  hair  !  Never  have 
1  e»een  soch  niusi^e!!,  such  wreuths  of 
det'p  golden  hair  as  those  whkh  hun"*, 
half  uoctirled,  in  heavy,  damp  waves 
round  her  face  and  shoulders!  The 
fitriiig"  tint  should  have  ciudnied  it 
had  I  viilently  been  nofastened  as  she 
stirred  in  her  shimherj»,  aod  all  that 
oceiiti  of  hair  was  fuUin^r  aroiirul  her, 
Irt^'ht,  rich,  nnscathcil  by  the  illness 
tliat  was  evidently  con*='Uminii  her  life. 
I  hiiHC  knovtn  one  other  instance  in 
w  Inch  the  hair  of  a  enn<ouiptive  jinlient 
FoeuuMi  to  grow  more  luxuriantly  than 
in  health — probably  drawiut^itssifength 
from  the  very  vitals  of  the  snficrer — ■ 
and  tiever  but  one«  All  ihit  was 
impressed  on  my  mind  in  a  f»w  mo- 
VoL,  XIV. 


ments,  and  Hamilton  groing  up  to  the 
side  of  the  invalid  she  awakened. 
With  a  low,  sweet  voice,  and  some- 
what of  a  foreign  accent,  she  inquired, 
"  Why  he  had  been  away  so  long*  and 
if  the  picture''- — 'She  paused^  for  she 
sart  a  stranger,  and  fixed  on  me  a  look 
so  15 wee t,  so  plaintive,  that  It  clung  to 
tny  mind  for  days  after. 

*'*  Yon  are  faint,  my  Madeline/'  said 
Hamilton,  as  he  assisted  her  to  rise — 
"  faint  and  weak,  hot  God  has  hf  Iped 
us,  see  here'*— and  he  showed  her  a 
certain  ct*in  which  I  had  ju'it  de- 
posited in  his  hand,  **  You  shall  have 
nourishment — tncdicine.deareal^ — soon, 
very  soou." 

This  was  half-wblspered,  as  if  for 
her   ear    alone,   but   1   caught   every 

WOJth 

**  I  have  not  wanted,*'  said  the  poor 
girl  ;  *'  1  was  weak,  and  fattU,  and 
siiilnlly  sad  an  hour  ago,  but  1  have 
slept,  and  angels  have  come  to  me 
with  pleasant  dreams,  and  now  I  am 
quite  strong  and  well." 

And  she  smiled,  such  a  smile  as  a 
ministering  spirit  might  wear  whea 
assuming  the  office  of  a  comforter  to 
some  sorrowing  mortal*  Then  fol- 
lowed a  scene  of  temporary  joy  and 
relief,  which  it  gladdened  my  very  soul 
to  widiess,  Ob,  ye  who  have  more 
wealth  at  your  disposal  in  a  single 
year  than  I  ever  possessed  in  my 
whole  life,  and  who  yet  are  in  want 
of  an  excitement  and  emotion,  seek 
out  the  abodes  of  the  sick,  the  poor, 
the  wretched,  and  sec  how  much 
b4i]ipiries!$  to  otliers,  aud,  above  all, 
to  )  titirii elves,  may  be  purchased  for 
a  single  sovetcign  I 

The  story  of  Hamilton's  life  was 
now  lold.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
country  arti*t,  a  struggling  man,  who 
had  never  risen  to  any  eminence  in 
hia  profession,  but  who  had  managed 
to  '*  make  a  iiviug"  us  the  phrase  goes, 
for  him^elfand  his  family  by  pourt raying 
the  ctHgiesof  tite  boors  who  surrounded 
liim,  occasionally  copying  a  picture  for 
the  squire,  and,  when  other  work  wai 
scarce,  touchi ug  up  and  remodeliinglhc 
sign-posts  fur  u  doze  n  miles  round.  To 
his  aOTi  he  betpieaihfd  little,  except  a 
talent  for  paint intr,  j^ome  degrees  supe- 
rior to  liis  own,  but  still  not  of  llie  kind 
Unit  t!*  likely  to  briug  its  possessor  much 
fame  or  profit.  He  married  early,  and 
somewhat  imprudently,  but  his  wife 
died  a  few  years  after  their  union, 
leaving  him  one  only  child,  a  son* 
That  son  was,  indeed,  a  geaius.     The 
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light  which,  in  descending,  had  passed 
by  his  ancestors,  leaving  them  but  a 
faint  reflection  of  its  glories,  seemed  to 
settle  in  full  and  perfect  lustre  on  the 
head  of  (ieorgti  Hamilton.  Even  in 
early  chiUlhond  its  emanations  were 
apparent  in  the  bold  and  beautiful 
sketches  that  were  (he  produce  of  his 
untaught  pencil.  In  like  manner  was 
the  love  and  j)ride  of  his  fathi-rs  heart 
concentrated  on  him.  Once  he  hid 
felt  some  faint  aspiration  for  fame  on 
his  own  account,  but  this  was  all 
merged  in  an  absorbing  thirst  for  the 
glory  of  his  son.  Poor  as  he  was, 
he  resolved  to  submit  to  every  possible 
sacrifice  that  miLrht  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  ciiild's  talent,  and  converting 
his  little  proi»erty  into  money,  he  de- 
parted for  Italy,  resolved,  by  privation, 
and  toil,  and  self-devotion,  to  procure 
for  the  youth  thoi^e  advantages  which 
a  residence  on  the  continent  alone 
aft'onls.  One  trait  of  this  mighty  love 
and  unselfish  aniitition  must  be  told  : — 
He  actually  bound  himself  to  grind 
colours,  and  perform  the  most  menial 
offices  for  a  celebrated  ))ainter  in  Home, 
in  return  for  lessons  bestowed  upon  his 
gifted  son.  He  who  so  loved  his  art 
him«elf — who  had  once  even  hoped  to 
attain  some  excellence  in  it,  gave  up 
fl//,  and  became  a  very  servant  for  the 
sake  of  that  son  of  his  heart. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  found  the 
father  contentedly  labouring  in  the 
very  drudgeries  ol  his  profession,  and 
the  son  still  promisinc;:  to  excel  in  its 
highest  walks.  He  designed  and  exe- 
cuted several  small  pictures,  which 
were  advantageously  di:iposed  of,  and 
the  father  began  to  see  the  reward  of 
his  selt-denying  love  in  the  dawning 
excellence  of  his  son.  But  George 
Hamilton,  unfortunately,  was  not  of 
a  temperament  to  persevere  patiently 
in  a  course  of  steady,  pains-taking  im- 
provement. He  had  submitted  to  the 
trammels  of  a  tutor  so  long,  because 
miglity  and  glorious  creations  were 
swelling  in  his  soul,  which  he  lacked 
the  power  of  pouring  forth  on  canvass. 
No  sooner  did  he  attain  this  power  to 
a  moderate  degree,  than,  with  the  self- 
confidence  which  is  so  often  the  at- 
tendant upon  liigh  talent,  he  imagined 
he  had  no  more  to  learn,  and  that 
genius,  rich  and  vivid  as  his  own, 
could  need  no  farther  training.  At 
nineteen  he  married  an  orphan  Italian 
girl,  without  any  dower  but  her  beauty 
and  her  virtues ;  and  dearly  as  father 
and  son  both  loved  her,  she  could  not 


but  be  a  serious  burden  on  finances  lo 
slender  as  theirs.  Another  year  raw 
a  farther  addition  to  their  cares,  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  girl,  who  was  named 
"  ^Iudeline*'  afler  her  mother.  Young 
Hamilton  continued  to  paint,  butvalai! 
not  to  improve.  The  few  English  at 
Rome,  who  had  purchased  his  pictures 
at  first  as  an  encouragement  to  rising 
geniu!*,  either  lef\  the  city,  or  were 
attracted  to  the  studio  of  some  newer 
artist.  He  was  naturally  of  a  roring 
and  restless  disposition,  and  he  now 
imagined  that  if  he  were  in  England, 
the  land  of  his  birth,  he  should  more 
than  realize  his  dreams  of  fame  and 
fortune.  He  lefb  his  family  in  Italy, 
and  came  to  England,  where,  before 
he  had  time  to  make  trial  of  his  suc- 
cess, a  violent  fever  hurried  him  to  the 
grave. 

For  weeks  his  relatives  remained  in 
ignorance  of  his  death.  They  learned 
it  at  last  through  the  medium  of 
an  English  paper,  which  found  its 
way  into  Mr.  Hamilton*s  hands.  His 
daughter-in-law  was  near  her  confine* 
ment,  and  the  shock  of  the  tidings 
proved  too  much  for  her.  She  gave 
birth  to  a  still-born  child,  and  expired 
in  a  few  hours  afler  wards. 

Poor  Hamilton  was  now  utteriy 
desolate.  The  loss  of  his  son  bad 
crushed  his  pride  and  hope  for  ever, 
but  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter 
was  almost  a  more  distressing  stroke. 
He  was  left  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  without  resources,  and  with  an 
infant  grand-daughter  dependent  on 
him  for  support.  He  gathered  to- 
gether his  few  remaining  effects,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Italy, 
determining  to  make  his  way,  if  pos- 
sible, to  England,  and,  consigning  his 
little  charge  to  the  care  of  some  public 
charity,  lay  down  his  lonely  head  and 
die.  But  circumstances  occurred  which 
changed  his  plans. 

On  the  very  day  before  that  on 
which  he  intended 'to  leave  his  red- 
dence,  the  carriage  of  the  Marchesa 

di  V broke  down  before  his  door. 

Its  fair  inmate  sought  refuge  beneath 
his  roof — was  charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  his  grandchild — drew  from  him  the 
outline  of  his  story — and,  with  the 
quick  decision  of  a  rich,  young,  and 
self-willed  woman,  determined  on  taking 
his  future  fortunes  into  her  own  keep- 
ing. On  the  day  which  was  to  have 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  their  pilfrri- 
mage  to  England,  Hamilton  and  hli 
Madeline  were  rolling  in  the  carrltfe 
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of  the  Marcheaa  towards  her  splendid 
villa  near  Florenct;. 

And  For  ten  years  Ma<ir line's  life 
was  like  a  dream  of  fairv  luncl.  TLe 
Marchesa  wa«  married  to  a  man  cif 
calm,  almost  stern  manners,  who,  whilst 
he  allowed  his  lovely  wife  to  do  pretty 
much  as  she  pleased,  never  troubled 
himself  to  make  any  very  eitraordinary 
manifestations  of  attachment  to  her. 
She  woBt  moreover^  childless^  and  she 
made  thi»  little  orphan  the  recipient 
of  the  overflowings  of  her  warm  and 
pasfion^te  nature*  her  liberal  ^llls,  her 
pent-up  ftffeclions.  Strange  that  one  bo 
affectionate  should  have  been  scarcely 
amiable !  She  loved  Madeline  because 
the  was  beautiful  and  returned  her 
love  ;  and  I  moreover,  early  a  howled 
herself  the  poisefsHor  of  a  brilliancy 
and  diversity  of  t3.lent  most  remdrkable 
in  a  child*  Of  Hamilton  she  soon 
got  tired.  He  had  not  depth  enough 
or  genius  enough  to  interest  her  long*; 
ihe  had  taken  hini  as  a  pendant  to  her 
**  little  cherob,**  as  she  called  Madeline, 
and  soon  begun  to  account  him  an 
incumbrance.  Not  like  a  happy  dream 
did  /lit  ten  yeard  pass  awuy,  but  in  the 
endurance  of  slights  and  ne^rlect  that 
amounted  to  insult.  In  Madeline's 
nresence,  iodeed,  open  unklndness  was 
fbrborne,  and  to  her  he  never  com- 
plaincd^with  her  he  tried  to  seem 
cheerful  and  haptiy,  and  for  her  dear 
fake  he  bore  all  that  was  to  he  borne, 
for  she  was  the  last  lie  of  earth  around 
his  heart,  and  he  felt  be  could  not 
voluntarily  leave  her. 

Ten  years  of  loving  dependence  and 
nearly  unruffled  happinefis  to  the  one  \ 
ten  years  of  smiling  but  bitLer  endu- 
rance to  the  other,  and  they  were  once 
more  nearly  destitute.  The  Marrhesa 
died  suddenly,  and  before  she  had  lime 
to  make  permanent  provision  fur  her 
pfoteire-  The  Marehcse  hcmoancd 
her  loss  for  three  months,  endured  the 
presence  of  her  dependants  for  three 
monihs  more,  and  then  brought  home 
another  bride  wilh  a  tribe  of  refiitions. 
A  few  days  afterwards  be  pbced  a 
small  purse  of  gold  in  HamiltotiV  hand, 
aud  politely  intimated  that  he  must 
seek  a  residence  elsewhere.  Miidelinc 
had  per  million  to  remain  if  she  pleased, 
but  she  felt  it  was  imjio&sible  to  do  so 
if  she  were  to  be  separated  from  her 
grandfather.  For  the  Marchese  she 
had  never  felt  any  affection.  His 
iccond  wife  was  a  cruel,  proud  piece 
of  still  life,  and    Madeline  had  sense 


enough  to  see  the  misery  of  such  a 
position  as  her's  must  be  if  sho  staid. 
They    lelt    Florence,    therefore—like 
our   tirst  parents,  "the  world  was  ali 
before    th(  m    where  to  choose/*  and 
they  naturally  chose  to  go  to  England. 
They  bent  tbeir  course  towards  Hamil> 
ton's  native  town,  for  there  he  trusted 
he  might  yet  obtain  a  subsistence  by 
the  exercise  of  his  long  neglected  art. 
He  was  doomed  to   be  disappointed. 
Twentv   years  had    raised   his    birth- 
place from  an  insignilicant  to  a  wealthy 
town,  the  seat  of  a  thriving  manufac- 
ture.    His  old  connections  were  dead 
or  dispersed^  and  other  painters  had 
arisen,  enough  not  only  to  fill  kit  place, 
but  to  starve  in  their  own*  He  quitted 
H ^  in  despair,  and  went  to  Lon- 
don, for  he  felt  that  in  that  great  mart 
he  was  most  likely  to  obtain  a  tiving 
by  the  exercise  of  some  humble  branch 
of  his  calling.     Moreover,  there  Made- 
line«  skilled  at  ahe  was  in  all  pretty 
works  and  womanly  accomplishments, 
Ddight  be  able  to  contribute  something 
towards  their  support.     For  two  yeara 
longer  they  Btroggled  on.      Hamiltoa 
obtained  humble  but  constant  employ- 
ment as  repairer  to  a  picture  dealer, 
and  Madeline^  flying  to  the  usual  re- 
sources of  lady*likc  temcilcs  in  distreas^ 
made  some   little  additions   to    their 
finances,  by  the   sale   of  embroidery, 
&c.     But  her  health  began  to  fail— 
she  could  no  longer  bend  much  over 
her  work — there  were  sickly  mists  in 
her  eyes  when  she  ga2ed  intently  oa 
her  muslin  or  canvas — there  was  a  dull 
constant  aching  at  her  chest,  and  fre* 
Quent  stitches  in  her  side—there  were 
taintings  that  made  her  suddenly  drop 
her   needle,  and  fall   back  exhausteu. 
Anon   she  grew  pale,  and  there  and 
then  came  the  short  gasping   cough, 
and   the  daily  recurring  hectic  of  the 
check,  and  the  drcnehmg  night  perspi- 
ration.    How   could  Hiimitton  doubt 
with  what  Hend  her  constitution  was 
silently  wrestling,  with  the  certainty  of 
being  finally  the  conc|uered  ?      Their 
niriin    resource,   the   employment  fur- 
nished by  the  picture   oealer,  was  at 
this  time  suspended,  in  consequence  of 
some  embarrassment  in  his  affairs,  and 
they  were  almost  penny  lei's.   Hamilton 
declaretl  that  this  was  bv  fur  the  most 
trying  lime  of  his  life.     He  had  barely 
the  means  of  procuring  bread  for  their 
daily  sustenance,  and  poor  Madeline's 
case  called  not  only  for  this,  but  for 
comforts  tind  luxuries  which  it  was  tm- 
(losaible  to  obtain  for  her. 
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How  often  hml  the  poor  painter 
?t()()(I  by  a  shop  whore  were  store*!  the 
delicacies  of  daily  purcliase  by  tlie  rich, 
and  telt  the  bitterness  <d'  his  poverty  in 
fall,  when  he  thouirht  of  her  who  had 
been  reared  in  a  i)ulace,  and  for  whom 
he  was  now  un  ible  to  |)rocure  one 
morsel  of  that  tempting  food,  that 
iniirht  have  stimnlated  her  sickly  ap- 
petite! How  especially  did  the  sight 
of  piles  of  costly  fruit,  exposed  for  sale 
in  windows  or  mark(;t3,  almost  drive 
him  mad,  when  he  thought  of  his  in- 
ability to  procure  one  handful  to  cool 
her  feverish  lips !  How  the  warm 
garments  and  rich  furs  in  the  fashion^ 
able  shops  made  him  think  of  her  thin 
clothing,  and  the  coming  on  of  the 
winter. 

One  resource  was  left,  and  only  one. 
Amidst  the  chatijres  of  their  fortune 
Hamilton  had  still  preserved  a  painting 
by  his  son — one  of  his  master-pieces. 
It  was  the" vintage  scene" spoken  of  in 
the  early  part  of  this  narrative,  and  was 
peculiarly  dear  to  the  old  man,  as  con- 
taining portraits  of  his  son,  his  son's 
wife,  and  their  infant  daughter.  Through 
the  interest  of  an  artist  with  whom  he 
made  some  slii^ht  acquaintance,  a  place 
was  procured  for  it  in  the  gallery  where 
I  first  saw  it ;  and  day  after  day  did 
poor  Hamilton  attend  there  in  the  vain 
hope  that  it  might  selL  The  result  has 
been  seen  ;  it  led  to  my  introduction 
to  Hamilton,  and,  I  trust,  to  much 
more  comfort  than  the  mere  price  of 
his  picture  could  have  purchased. 

When  Lady  Borrodaile  heard  this 
tale  of  distress,  (which  my  readers  may 
be  assured  reached  her  early  on  the 
next  day,)  her  self-reproach  for  having 
nneonscionsly  caused  the  artist  a  con- 
tinuance of  suspense  and  anxiety,  was 
beyond  all  bounds.  She  instantly  sent 
to  secure  the  picture  ;  and  in  Irss  than 
two  hours  (roni  her  acquaintance  wiih 
Hamilton's  history,  she  was  seated  be- 
side the  suffering  Madeline,  and  with 
the  care  of  a  mother,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  a  dear  sister,  was  inquiting  into 
her  wants,  and  making  arrangements 
for  their  ample  suf)|)ly.  Sue  would 
rot  allow  the  invalid  to  remain  another 
nij^ht  in  ati  unwholesome  and  comfort- 
less lodL'^ing,  but  removed  her  to  her 
own  house,  and  procured  iitstant  medi- 
cal attendduee  for  h(T.  In  a  few  days 
more  she  established  Madeline  at  a 
small  villa  near  Richmond,  the  property 
of  Sir  Philip,  deeming  that  quietness 
and  fresh  air  might  do  much  for  her. 


Here  she  visited  her  almost  daily  ;  and 
surrounded  by  every  comfort,  tended 
constantly  by  her  grandfather,  and 
watched  over  by  her  benefactress,  the 
poor  patient  appeared  for  a  while  to 
revive.  She  certainly  grew  stronger, 
and  the  painter  and  Lady  Borrodullc 
flattered  themselves  she  would  recover. 
But  there  was  still  the  hollow  cough 
and  the  often  flushed  cheek  ;  and  I, 
who  had  anxiously  watched  over  a  simi- 
lar case  before,  knew  too  well  there  was 
nothing  to  hope. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  the  early 
spring — one  of  the  first  warm  days 
of  the  season.  The  roots  of  the  old 
trees  were  tuflcd  with  primroses,  and 
the  river,  bankful  from  recent  rains, 
glided  brightly  and  majestically  on  in 
the  pure  sunshine — the  whole  face  of 
nature  was  full  of  life  and  gladness. 
L^dy  Borrodaile  and  myself  had  driven 
down  to  the  villa,  as  we  frequently 
did,  and  found  our  gentle  |)atient 
enjoying  the  sweet  spring  air  and 
sunshine.  She  was  sitting  on  a  bench 
placed  on  the  suimy  side  of  the  la«rn, 
and  her  grandfather  was  beside  her. 
He  was  reading  to  her  from  a  small 
volume,  which,  as  we  drew  nearer,  we 
found  was  the  New  Testament.  He 
paused  as  we  approached,  but  she  did 
not  perceive  us.  '*Read  that  again,** 
said  she,  in  her  low,  sweet  voice — **ror, 
oh  !  it  does  me  good  I*  We  motioned 
to  him  not  to  mention  our  presence, 
and  softly  drew  nearer  to  listen.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped — an  exclamation  of 
terror  burst  from  his  lips — Lady  Borro- 
daile sprimg  forward  lyid  caught  Made- 
line on  her  arm  just  as  she  was  sliding 
from  her  seat.  There  was  a  deadly 
paleness  on  her  brow,  but  a  sweet 
smile  on  her  lips.  She  closed  her 
eyes — her  hand  fell  powerless  by  her 
side — she  shivered  slightly,  and  all  was 
over ! 

Never,  in  life  or  in  death,  have  I 
looked  on  any  thing  so  lovely  as 
Madeline  Hamilton  immediately  after 
her  spirit  had  departed.  There  was 
not  yet  the  rigidity  and  chilliness 
which  so  soon  follows  in  the  track 
of  death,  and  converts  the  dearest 
and  the  loveliest  to  a  thing  for  awe 
and  wonder.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  perfect  repose,  the  ineffable  grace 
of  her  altitude,  us  she  lay  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  rustic  bench — her  small 
hand  drooping  by  her  side — her  lips 
slightly  open — her  forehead  so  smooth 
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end  stiU!  Lotijr  4iil  lliat  rurm  ami 
fkce  luunt  me  with  i\\v\t  f<^»1en]ii  quiet 
bt'auty  J  smii  even  vm  {\%v\  of'ttitKfs 
urisp  bHore  iiie,  with  u  vivithiess  auti 
realily  wliit'h  ''f^'  mrmorirs  posM^ss. 
Iltimiliori    wh&   h    lonely   nuiii  from 


that  hour.  All  ihut  coulri  he  dtme 
1(1  ttlU'vi.iip  bis  F<iiro\v  \v;is  done  hy 
kind  iiiid  n  fii|ujilii>iii**  IVitiKls,  But 
it  wa«  loo  iatt; — **  lus  nt'cujjjiion  was 
p>n»'/*  In  fix  rnohiljs  VIC  laid  lire  poor 
paUilrr  by  iIjC  ^ide  of  Mddcilinc, 


STORIES    OF   THE    IIIISU    PEASANTRY,  BY    MRS,  S,    r.    HALL, 


Among  the  many  vilio  have  exerted 
thf^mselvo*  in  tJie  walks  of  Irish  lite- 
r«4(ure,  bv  ^ivin^  to  the  pnblir,  lacul  mid 
chdr  xti-ri^fic  doUils  of  iu  peasantry, 
thf^rp  are Ihrcc^Uu  huve more  eminently 
d»!*»inguished  lliem^dvc^,  iind  thtsr* 
three  ure  Irish  Udies — uh mtdy.  Miss 
Eil^ewortli,  Lady  Mor^z-aT),  and  Mrs. 
S.  C»  Hall  Thry  iiave  not  only  by 
tJipir  ainu^inj?  and  instnictive  dt^iaiU  of 
Iri^h  yiannrrs,  conlributed  to  I  lie  plea- 
sure aoil  infuniKitioii  of  the  present  a;."^e  ; 
but  their  hooka  will  |)rob(ibly  ^u  doun 
to  poncriry  us  standuid  woik*  on  the 
ftubjprr. 

Mii^s  Ed^eMTorth  rs  so  well  known  to 
the  puhlie»  and  her  vtritintrs  hnvc  hren 
%i%  'aniversally  nnd  extensively  circu* 
latt'd,  that  it  would  appear  siipeffluoos 
now  to  nittice  them  ;  but  even  at  **  the 
eleventh  hour"  we  ctimiut  pass  the  op- 
port  nnity  of  contrifjutinf,''  onr  meed  of 
prdijie  to  onr  excdieiit  connlrywomdiu 
At  u  liiJie  wtiei*  the  cha racier  of  the 
poor  Irishman  wns  derided  as  the  pro- 
per butt  ofridicole  and  conieinfit;  when 
like  the  Bredtilbane  dif^tiiet  in  tendal 
times*  ^' it  was  fair  Kroumd  for  every 
man  to  harry  C — when  on  the  stage  it 
%ia«i  made  the  cojumofi  represefitalive 
and  itiind.ird  for  every thinjjf  that  svus 
base,  srupid,  and  blnndtrtitg-,  unre- 
deenied  by  a  sio^"^!©  trait  of  moral  or 
intetbetnal  g'ood  ;  when  sentiments 
were  put  into  his  heart  whieh  he  never 
thou^lit,  and  phraseolojry  coined  For  his 
mtHith  vvhieb  he  never  ntiered  ;  when 
he  became  the  cluwn  of  the  tlteaire^ 
and  every  new  insult  to  him  was  ap- 
plauded by  theiu'iiyrant  and  prc^jodieed 
audience  as  a  Tair  aod  just  r«^presen- 
taiion  i  when  natives  themselves  adopt- 
ed the  deception  and  pandered  to  the 
taste  of  "  the  (own/'  and  Farquhar  and 
others  assumed  to  themselves  liberties 
in  mi  a  re  I  >  relenting'  their  conntrymen, 
nhich  it  was  said  none  but  fellow- 
Cotintrymen  would  dare  to  take  ;  in 
the  midst  and  mi-«t  of  this  prejudice, 
we  believe  Miss  Edg^e worth  was  the 
first  to  step  forward,  and  do  juftice  to 
her  poor  countrymen,  and  represent 
them  such  as  they  really  arc.  The 
iaulu  ol*  ber  characters  arc  so  redeemed 


by  their  good  and  kifidly  qiiahties, 
their  deviaiion*  from  En|rlish  modes  of 
speeeh  are  so  enlivened  by  native  wit 
and  humonrr  their  bnllsare  found  to  bo 
so  e|ii^riiTninatie,  and  their  exagg^e- 
rations  such  poetical  and  elus^sical 
images,  lb  Sit  it  may  be  said  our  lair 
anthor(*ss  not  only  slennned  but  turned 
i\\c  tide  of  popular  opinion  ;  and,  in 
the  language  of  a  celebrated  erific  of 
the  day,  caused  a  hstlierto  dcsjnsed 
race  to  be  not  only  loved  but  admired 
and  fffspected  in  the  world. 

To  these  hi^h  claims,  howevefi  to 
onr  approbulii)n  and  applause,  there  are 
drawbacks  which  we  would  not  notice, 
did  not  onr  respect  for  truth  and  our 
impiirtialiiy  as  critics  compel  us  reluc- 
taraly  to  do  it.  With  the  highest  and 
purest  strain  of  moral  feel  in  if,  there 
seems  no  trace  of  relitjinus  impressions 
in  her  writiiigs.  We  do  not  expect  or 
require  tliat  all  works  of  fiction  should 
be  vehicles  for  conveying'  revealed 
truth,  iror  that  all  chan^eters  in  them 
should  be  like  the  '*  Fool  of  Quality,^* 
or  "  Ccelebs  in  search  of  a  Wde»* 
knii^hts-trrant  in  tiie  cause  of  reve* 
hition,  and  run  tilling  against  every 
man  whom  they  think  not  so  zealous  as 
themselvt  s;  but  we  do  affirm  tlvat  a 
sense  and  feeling  of  a  thing  so  sacred 
and  indippeiisable  should  perYade 
works  like  hers^  and  the  motives  of 
actions  shoo  Id  seem  to  be  referred  to 
it,  though  not  expressly  declared  or 
openly  or  ostentatioosiy  put  forward. 
Aft  of  reli^^ious  men,  so  it  is  of  religioua 
authors,  there  is  a  seriousness  hi  ihe 
conveisaiion  of  the  one  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  other,  which  never 
darnpsi  or  restrains  cheeTfiilness  or  hi- 
larity, but  indicates,  by  external  raarka 
not  to  be  mistaken,  ifie  deep-seated 
impression  of  the  mind.  W'hen  the 
one  14  not  to  be  perceived,  we  are  apt 
to  imagine  the  other  is  not  to  be  found, 
on  the  well-known  apliorism,  Dv  nun 
existcniibus  tt  mm  apparentibtts  caff  cm 
e*f  raiUh  Far  be  it  from  us  to  apply 
this  to  our  dear  countrywoman,  whose 
genius  and  high  quatitios  in  other 
respects  we  admire  on  this  side  of 
idolatry*      We   believe   her  religioui 
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convictions  are  as  deep  as  her  moral 
impressions  are  pure  ;  still  we  greatly 
rejrret  that  the  contrary  has  been  said 
and  still  more  that  is  not  in  our  power 
effectually  to  refute  it. 

Next  in  order  comes  Lady  Morgan, 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  her  to  say,  that 
from  her  earliest  age,  she  has  wielded 
her  pen  in  defence  of  her  unfortunate 
country,  and  Sidney   Owenson  in  the 
dawn  of  life,   was  well   known   as  a 
writer  in  defence  of   Irish  character, 
long  before  she  obtained  a  husband  and 
a  title.     Her  line,  however,  was  very 
different  indeed  from  that  of  her  pre- 
decessor, and  her  Irish  characters  with 
many  traits  of  general  resemblance, 
had    something    peculiarly   her   own. 
Early  imbibing  tne  new  doctrines  of 
the  French  Revolution,  with  an  unhappy 
innate  taste  for  politics,  all  her  works 
are  tinted,  we  had  better  say  stained, 
with  these  colours.     She  became  the 
Jacobin  of  female  writers  in  Ireland, 
and  treated  the  received  notions  both  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects  with  equal 
disregard.      Her  "  Saint   Clair  *  is  a 
revival  of  "  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  and 
her  "Glorvina''   is  a  wild  Irish    girl, 
such  as  wc  trust  has  few  parallels  in 
our  country.     Either  from  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  she  confounds  the  first 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,    and 
soflens  down  some  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate characters  and  indecent  wTitcrs 
of   the   French    school    into  amiable 
••roues"    or    wittv    «*  savans.**      It  is 
in  our  own  recollection  what  a  sensa- 
tion she  excited,  when  she  first  pro- 
mulgated those  opinions  in    Ireland. 
Instead  of  regarding  them  as  the  light 
and  thoughtless  effusion  of  a  young  and 
giddy  female,  who  meant  no  more  than 
to  amuse,  she  was  magnified  into  some 
portentous    and   powerful    engine    of 
wickedness,    destined    to  upturn    the 
foundations  of  society.     Old   Giffard 
led  the    way,   and  the    whole   posse 
comitatus  of  the   Quarterly    followed. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  those  "potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  seigneurs,"  with 
staves   and  stones,  running  afler  the 
light  and  airy  insect,  as  it  flitted  about, 
with  its  spangled  and  jrlittering  wings, 
sipping  sweets  and  bitters  from  every 
flower.    •*  Knock  her  down,"  says  one, 
i— •"  tear  her  to  pieces,"  says  another — 
••trample   her   in   the  gutter,**  says  a 
third — and  they  left  no  means  untried 
for  the  purpose.    She  was  an  **  impious 
worm,"  a  "  profligate  reptile,**  even  her 
person  became  the  butt  of  these  un- 
manly critics,  and  there  was  no  weapon 
cf  attack  unused;  which  fear  or  rage 


could  supply.  'Tis  true  our  sprightlj, 
careless  ludi  gave  some  occasion  for 
this  ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  wisdom, 
as  she  says  herself,  of  "breaking  a 
butterfly  upon  a  wheel,**  or  giving  con- 
sequence to  things  which,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  expire  by  their  own 
insignificance.  Notwithstanding  these 
aids  of  notoriety,  they  are  now,  after 
a  few  years  forgotten,  as  if  they  never 
had  been. 

With  respect  to  her  sketches  of  Irish 
character,  they  deserve  to  survive  the 
oblivion  of  her  politics  and  opinions. 
We  dwell  with  pleasure  on  her  wit, 
her  humour,  her  inimitable  drollery, 
her  quick  and  keen  perception  of  cha- 
racter, her  singular  felicity  of  de- 
scription, and  her  fecundity  of  invent- 
ing fictitious  details;  and  wherever 
democracy  and  scepticism  do  not  peep 
out,  we  know  no  one  better  deserv- 
ing our  meed  of  praise.  We  would 
instance  her  **  O'Donnel*'  as  one  of 
the  most  excellent  among  our  standard 
novels.  The  Sketches  of  men,  man- 
ners, and  scenes  in  Ireland  are  admi- 
rable ;  and  we  know  not  where  to  find 
a  more  correct  and  interesting  picture 
of  an  Irish  gentleman,  struggling  with 
adverse  fortune,  than  she  has  painted  in 
her  hero.  His  high  honour,  deep  sen- 
sibility, stem  independence,  and  warm 
benevolence,  are  sueh  as  we  assent  to 
with  our  whole  heart.  He  is  as  gentle 
as  he  is  spirited,  as  sincere  as  he  is 
kind,  as  candid  as  he  is  courteous.  He 
deplores  the  unfortimate  state  of  his 
own  country,  but  he  detracts  not  firom 
the  generosity,  sympathpr,  and  noble 
qualities  of  his  English  friends.  He  is 
not  the  coarse,  rude,  turbulent,  cun- 
ning, selfish  demagogue,  which  we  re- 
member Miladi  once  eulogised  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  an  Irishman  ;  her  O'Don- 
nel  is  not  her  0*Connell.  But  we  are 
not  writing  a  review  of  her  works,  but  a 
brief  notice  of  her  literary  character. 
We  dismiss  her,  therefore,  with  Ben 
Jonson*s  declaration  of  Shakespeare : 
**  He  said  he  never  blotted  out  a  line-^ 
would  he  had  blotted  out  a  thousand." 
Of  the  third  and  last  lady  of  our  ca- 
tegory, and  the  immediate  subject  of 
our  consideration,  we  have  now  to 
speak.  Mrs,  S.  C.  Hall  holds  an  in- 
termediate position  between  the  repu- 
tation of  her  predecessors.  With  a 
mind  apparently  not  so  stored,  or  a 
capability  of  sustaining  the  varied  inci- 
dents of  a  long  and  continued  narrative 
of  fiction  as  Miss  Ed^ewoi th's,  she  pos- 
sesses a  power  of  brief  and  sketchj 
tales  which  ii  inindtable.    We  know 
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nothing  more  true  lo  nature  than  her 
first  publishe'^  skelchos  of  Imh  cha- 
riicter.  The^-  vave  such  strong  features 
of  resemblance  and  probaltllily  to  a)l 
the  li^htpr  and  more  pramiiient  trutla 
of  I  he  in  males  of  Irish  ciibms,  les*  in- 
flated than  Miladi  MorsrtnV,  but  more 
minnte  and  diin|)le  thun  Mh%  EH^c- 
worlli*s ;  wnd  her  ^iictures  are  sncli  ^rn- 
ptiic  rppre:jcniation)i  of  what  k  most 
laughable  and  lovely  amon;r  hrr  poor 
peo|ile,  that  their  very  faubs  are  made 
so  interesting,  tlieLr  absurdUies  so  anii- 
ahle»  ihat  the  risibilUy  ihej  excite  in  the 
reader  is  the  smile  of  good  uilh  which 
a  kind  per<ton  bestows  on  fiii lings  which 
be  reg^ards  with  as  iiuich  love  as  pity« 

But  Mrs.  Hall  has  higher  ciuiins  as 
a  writer  than  ihosa  of  a  mere  df  lineator 
of  chiiractcr  and  amusing  details,  by 
qualities  in  which  both  her  predecessors 
seem  deficient.  There  is  a  holiness 
and  purity,  a  rij;:ht  tliinlting-  in  every 
thinsr  she  sdV9^  which  favourably  con- 
trasts lier  with  her  celebrated  rivals 
We  recognise  an  innocence  and  dtdi- 
caey  in  her  cheerfulness,  unlike  what 
has  been  called  the  **  smutty  drollery'* 
of  the  one,  and  a  vthi  of  unostentatious 
piety  flowing  through  all  she  writes, 
which  her  admirers  reg:ret  tliey  cannot 
find  in  the  admirable  works  of  the 
other.  There  is  nothing  sectarian 
in  this — it  marks  no  particular  form  of 
fiiiih,  but  seems  the  overflowing  of  that 
** meekness,  gentleness,  long  suffering, 
forbearance  of  one  another,  in  love/* 
which  c|uietly  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly issues  from  a  pure  and  deep  foun* 
tain  of  religious  feeling.  As  a  qua« 
lity  of  this  feeling,  her  anxious  wish 
teems  to  be  to  do  good  aud  be  useful, 
as  far  as  her  ineaua  enable  her.  Did 
the  possess  wealth  and  power,  we  feel 
a  conviction  that  they  would  be  ex- 
erted In  this  cause,  but  we  imagine  she 
has  neither  at  her  command,  and  so 
contributes  the  only  mite  that  Provi- 
dence has  left  at  her  disposal,  to  ame- 
liorate and  improve  the  condition  of 
those  to  whom  she  wishes  so  well,  and 
in  whom  she  feels  so  deep  and  lively 
an  interest.  Her  Irish  Tales  are  di* 
reeted  at  the  prominent  failings  of  her 
poor  country,  with  the  amiable  iriew 
and  hope  of  correcting  them,  and  she 
has  chosen  lor  her  appropriate  motto, 
the  Christian  precept  of  the  apostle, 
**mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend 


to  men  of  lotr  estate,*'  To  render 
them  more  extf  naively  known  and  use- 
ful, they  are  publij'hcd  in  a  cheap  form 
in  a  popular  journul,*  so  that  every 
per!»on  desirous  of  promoting  their 
good  effect,  may  purchase,  beside  much 
other  useful  and  entertavmng  matter, 
one  of  those  Tulcs  for  three  haff pence, 
to  tirculate  among  the  poor  peasantry 
of  his  neighbourhood.  VVt?  know  the 
snlutnry  efl'ccts  of  Mi?5  Hamilton's 
**  Cottagers  of  Glenbnrnie,"'  in  correct- 
ing many  fault v  things  in  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  hcotcfi,  and  on  a  limited 
scale,  Mary  Leadbetter's  "Cottage  Dia- 
logues," in  some  counties  in  Ireland, 
and  we  may  reasonably  look  for  a 
similar  result  from  Mrs.  Hall's  '*  Sto« 
riea  of  the  Irish  Peas^antry,'' 

The  titles  of  the  stories  are,  Isr, 
"  It*s  only  a  Drop  ;**  2nd,  •*  Sure  it's 
Always  So  ;"  Srd,  "  Time  Enough  T 
4th,  ♦*  It's  only  a  Bit  of  a  Stretch  j" 
ith,  "Do  You  Think  I'd  Inform;" 
6th,  '*  The  Landlord  Abroad  ;'  7th» 
*•  The  Laniilord  at  Home  ;"  and,  6th, 
**  It's  only  the  Bit  and  the  Sup  ;"  and, 
in  these  subjects,  not  only  the  most  in- 
jurious, but  we  had  almost  said,  all  the 
bad  habits  which  mar  their  domestic 
c 0 m fo rts,  are  included,  Th e i  r  I n  te m pe* 
raucein  the  first ;  their  Indisposilion  to 
change  or  improvement  in  tbe  second  i 
their  Habitsofprocrtistination  and  waste  ' 
of  time  in  the  third  ;  their  Proneness  to 
exaggerate  and  deviate  from  the  truth 
in  the  fourth  j  their  Horror  at  the  prose- 
cution of  a  criminal,  and  the  impunity 
they  aBbrd  to  guilt  in  the  fifth  i  tbe  mi- 
sery and  blesslngc)  of  absentee  or  resi- 
dent landlords  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  i 
their  reckless  waste  of  their  own  sub* 
stance,  and  improvidence  of  comfort  in 
the  last. 

These  are  all  sb  excellent,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  extract  one,  but  as  they 
are  circulated  in  so  cheap  a  form,  we 
advise  all  our  readers  to  procure  them 
for  themselves,  and  we  think  some  of 
our  "  Landlords  at  Home,**  could  not 
do  better  service  to  their  tenants  than 
by  circulating  them  extensively.  Each 
tale  illustrates  some  peculiarity  or 
evil  habit  of  poor  Pat,  and,  we  have 
little  doubt,  that  these  admirable  little 
narratives  will  have  more  efiect  ia 
eradicating  them,  than  bushels  of  ad- 
vice, 
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convictions  are  as  deep  as  her  moral 
impressions  are  pure  ;  still  we  greatly 
regret  that  the  contrary  has  been  said 
and  still  more  that  is  not  in  our  power 
effectually  to  refute  it. 

Next  in  order  comes  Lady  Morgan, 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  her  to  say,  that 
from  her  earliest  age,  she  has  wielded 
her  pen  in  defence  of  her  unfortunate 
country,  and  Sidney   Owenson  in  the 
dawn  of  life,   was  well   known   as  a 
writer  in  defence  of   Irish  character, 
long  before  she  obtained  a  husband  and 
a  title.     Her  line,  however,  was  very 
different  indeed  from  that  of  her  pre- 
decessor, and  her  Irish  characters  with 
many  traits  of  general  resemblance, 
had    something    peculiarly  her   own. 
Early  imbibing  tne  new  doctrines  of 
the  French  Revolution,  with  an  unhappy 
innate  taste  for  politics,  all  her  works 
are  tinted,  we  had  better  say  stained, 
with  these  colours.     She  became  the 
Jacobin  of  female  writers  in  Ireland, 
and  treated  the  received  notions  both  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects  with  equal 
disregard.      Her  *•  Saint   Clair**  is  a 
revival  of  •*  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  and 
her  **  Glorvina'*   is  a  wild  Irish    girl, 
such  as  we  trust  has  few  parallels  in 
our  country.     Either  from  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  she  confounds  the  first 
principles  of   right  and  wrong,    and 
Boflens  down  some  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate characters  and  indecent  writers 
of   the   French    school    into  amiable 
"roues"    or    witty    "  savans.**      It  is 
in  our  own  recollection  what  a  sensa- 
tion she  excited,  when  she  first  pro- 
mulgated those  opinions  in    Ireland. 
Instead  of  regarding  them  as  the  light 
and  thoughtless  effusion  of  a  young  and 
giddy  female,  who  meant  no  more  than 
to  amuse,  she  was  magnified  into  some 
portentous    and   powerful    engine    of 
wickedness,    destined    to  upturn    the 
foundations  of  society.     Old   Giffard 
led  the    way,   and  the    whole   potse 
coinitaius  of  the    Quarterly    followed. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  those  **  potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  seigneurs,"  with 
staves   and  stones,  running  afler  the 
light  and  airy  insect,  as  it  flitted  about, 
"with  its  spangled  and  jrlittering  wings, 
sipping  sweets  and  bitters  from  every 
flower.     "  Knock  her  down,"  says  one, 
i— "  tear  her  to  pieces,"  says  another — 
••trample   her   in    the  gutter,**  says  a 
third — and  they  left  no  means  untried 
for  the  purpose.    She  was  an  **  impious 
"Worm,"  a  "  profligate  reptile,**  even  her 
person  became  the  butt  of  these  un- 
manly critics,  and  there  was  no  weapon 
cf  attack  unused;  which  fear  or  rage 


could  supply.  'Tis  true  our  sprightly, 
careless  ladi  gave  some  occasion  for 
this  ;  but  we  caimot  see  the  wisdom, 
as  she  says  herself,  of  "breaking  a 
butterfly  upon  a  wheel,**  or  giving  con- 
sequence to  things  which,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  expire  by  their  own 
insignificance.  Notwithstanding  these 
aids  of  notoriety,  they  are  now,  after 
a  few  years  forgotten,  as  if  they  never 
had  been. 

With  respect  to  her  sketches  of  Irish 
character,  they  deserve  to  survive  the 
oblivion  of  her  politics  and  opinions. 
We  dwell  with  pleasure  on  her  wit, 
her  humour,  her  inimitable  drollery, 
her  quick  and  keen  perce|)tion  of  cha- 
racter, her  singular  felicity  of  de- 
scription, and  her  fecundity  of  invent- 
ing fictitious  details;  and  wherever 
democracy  and  scepticism  do  not  peep 
out,  we  know  no  one  better  deserv- 
ing our  meed  of  praise.  We  would 
instance  her  "  0*Donnel*'  as  one  of 
the  most  excellent  among  our  standard 
novels.  The  Sketches  of  men,  man- 
ners, and  scenes  in  Ireland  are  admi- 
rable ;  and  we  know  not  where  to  find 
a  more  correct  and  interesting  picture 
of  an  Irish  gentleman,  struggling  with 
adverse  fortune,  than  she  has  painted  in 
her  hero.  His  high  honour,  deep  sen- 
sibility, stem  independence,  and  warm 
benevolence,  are  sueh  as  we  assent  to 
with  our  whole  heart.  He  is  as  gentle 
as  he  is  spirited,  as  sincere  as  he  is 
kind,  as  candid  as  he  is  courteous.  He 
deplores  the  unfortunate  state  of  his 
own  country,  but  he  detracts  not  from 
the  generosity,  sympathpr,  and  noble 
qualities  of  his  English  friends.  He  is 
not  the  coarse,  rude,  turbulent,  cun- 
ning, selfish  demagogue,  which  we  re- 
member Miladi  once  eulogised  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  an  Irishman  ;  her  0*I>on- 
nel  is  not  her  O'Connell.  But  we  are 
not  writing  a  review  of  her  works,  but  a 
brief  notice  of  her  literary  character. 
We  dismiss  her,  therefore,  with  Ben 
Jonson*s  declaration  of  Shakespeare: 
<*  He  said  he  never  blotted  out  a  Iine-~ 
would  he  had  blotted  out  a  thousand." 
Of  the  third  and  last  lady  of  our  ca- 
tegory, and  the  immediate  subject  of 
our  consideration,  we  have  now  to 
speak.  Mrs,  S.  C.  Hall  holds  an  in- 
termediate position  between  the  repu- 
tation of  her  predecessors.  With  a 
mind  apparently  not  so  stored,  or  a 
capability  of  sustaining  the  varied  inci- 
dents of  a  long  and  continued  narratire 
of  fiction  as  Miss  Ed^ewoi th*s,  she  pos- 
sesses a  power  of  brief  and  sketchj 
tales  which  is  ininutable*    We  know 
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nothing  more  tnie  fco  nature  thau  ber 
first  imblislie'^.  sketches  of  Irish  chu- 
rfiCier.  T\\ey  ^itve  such  slmniy  features 
of  resemblance  ant  J  pTobahility  to  nil 
Ihc  lighter  and  mnre  proiiHueiit  truila 
of  the  inmatpa  of  Insli  cahins,  less  Hi- 
flated  than  MUiiJi  MorirMiiX  but  more 
miniiie  and  «im|i!e  thun  Miss  Gdi^e- 
w«*rtb*s;  and  her  jjiciures  are  such  g-nt- 

1>hic  rrprciieritalionit  of  whjit  is  mo'it 
aughiihle  and  lovely  amonij  hf.'r  poor 
peojile,  that  their  very  faults  are  made 
af>  interesting-,  thty  absurilities  so  ami- 
able, ihat  the  ritsibility  they  ercite  in  Ihe 
reader  is  the  smile  of  ^ood  will,  which 
1  kind  person  bestows  on  f<iiliii£rs  which 
lie  regards  with  as  mnch  love  us  pity. 

But  Mrs.  Hall  has  hi^^her  claims  as 
A  writer  than  those  of  a  mere  delineator 
of  character  and  amtising*  details,  by 
qualities  in  which  both  her  predecessors 
leera  deficient.  Tbcrc  is  a  holiness 
and  purity,  a  right  thinkings  in  every 
thing  she  says,  which  favourably  con- 
trasts her  with  her  celebrated  rivals. 
We  recognise  an  innocence  and  deli- 
cacy in  her  cheerfulness,  unlike  what 
has  been  called  the  "smutty  drollery" 
of  the  one,  and  a  vein  of  unostentatious 
piety  flowing  through  all  she  writes, 
which  her  admirers  regret  they  cannot 
find  in  the  admirable  works  of  the 
other.  There  is  nothing  sectarian 
in  this — it  marks  no  particular  form  of 
faith,  but  seems  the  overflowing  of  that 
'Mneekness,  gentleness,  long  sutfering, 
forbearance  of  one  another,  in  love," 
which  quietly  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly issues  from  a  pure  and  deep  fu un^ 
tain  of  religious  feeling.  As  a  qua- 
lity of  this  feeling,  her  anxious  wish 
seema  to  be  to  do  good  and  be  useful, 
is  Hr  S9  her  means  enable  her.  Did 
the  possess  wealth  and  power,  we  feel 
a  conviction  thai  they  would  be  ex- 
erted in  this  cause,  but  we  imagine  she 
hai  neither  at  her  command,  and  so 
contributes  the  only  niite  that  Provi- 
dence has  lefl  at  her  disposal,  to  ame> 
liorate  and  improve  the  condition  of 
those  to  whom  she  wishes  so  well,  and 
in  whom  she  feels  so  deep  and  lively 
an  interest.  Her  Irish  Tales  are  di- 
rected at  the  prominent  failings  of  her 
poor  country,  with  the  amiable  view 
and  hope  of  correcting  them,  and  she 
hoi  chosen  lor  her  appropri^ite  motto, 
the  Christian  precept  of  the  apostle, 
"•mind  not  high  things,  but  condetcend 


to  men  of  low  estate.*'  To  render 
them  more  ext<  naively  known  and  use- 
ful, they  are  published  in  a  cheap  form 
in  B  popular  journal,*  so  thiit  every 
person  desirous  of  promoting  their 
good  elTect,  raiiy  purchase,  beside  much 
other  useful  hiiU  entertaining  matter, 
one  of  those  Tales  fur  I  ft  fee  fm/f pence, 
to  circulate  among  the  poor  peasantry 
of  his  neighbourhood.  We  know  the 
^iiliitary  etiects  of  Miss  Hamilton's 
"  Cottagers  of  Gleuburnic,'*  in  correct- 
ing many  faulty  tilings  in  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  Scotch,  and  on  a  limited 
scale,  Mary  Leadbettcr*s" Cottage  Dia- 
Jogues,'*  in  some  counties  in  Ireland, 
and  we  may  reasonably  look  for  a 
similar  result  from  Mrs.  Hall's  "Sto- 
ries of  the  Irish  Peas^antry,** 

The  titles  of  the  stories  are,  1st, 
"  It's  only  a  Drop  ;*  2nd,  **  Sure  it's 
Always  So;'*  3rd,  "Time  Enough  i" 
4th,  •*  ICs  only  a  Bit  of  a  Stretch  j" 
5th,  "Do  You  Think  I'd  Inform;'' 
6 til,  *•  The  Landlord  Abroad  {'  7th, 
**  The  Landlord  at  Home  j"  and,  8th» 
*•  Us  only  the  Bit  and  the  Sup  ;*'  and, 
in  these  suljects,  not  only  the  moBt  in- 
jurious, but  we  had  almost  said,  all  the 
bad  habits  Mhicb  mar  their  domestic 
comforts,  are  included.  Their  Intempe* 
rancein  the  fir^t;  their  Indisposition  to 
chunge  or  improvement  in  the  second  5 
their  Habit s of  p rot ru^tiimti on  and  waste 
of  time  in  the  third  ;  their  Pronencss  to 
exaggerate  and  deviate  from  the  trutU 
in  the  fourth  ;  their  Horror  at  the  prose- 
cution of  a  criminal,  and  the  impunity 
they  afford  to  guilt  in  the  fifth ;  the  mi- 
sery and  blessings  of  absentee  or  resi- 
dent landlords  in  the  sixth  and  seventh ; 
their  reckless  waste  of  their  own  sub- 
stance, and  improvideuce  of  comfort  in 
the  last» 

These  are  all  st>  excellent,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  extract  one,  but  as  they 
are  circulated  in  so  cheap  a  forrn^  we 
advise  all  our  readers  to  procure  them 
for  themselves,  and  we  think  some  of  . 
our  "  Landlords  at  Home,'*  could  not 
Ho  better  service  to  their  tenants  than 
by  circulating  them  extensively.  Edch 
tale  illustrates  some  peculiarity  or 
evil  habit  of  poor  Pat,  and,  we  have 
little  doubt,  that  these  admirable  Httle 
narratives  will  liave  more  effect  in 
eradicating  tbem»  than  busLeli  of  &d* 
vice. 
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The  very  elegant  volume  before  us  b 
the  journal  of  an  Knglish  traveller, 
during  an  excursion  in  Abia  Minor,  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year.  An  accu- 
rate description  of  the  interior  of  this 
highly  interesting  country  is  much 
wanting,  and  our  knowledge  of  its 
geography  is  still  very  imperfect,  as  the 
several  maps  already  published  too 
plainly  exhibit.  The  west  and  north- 
west coasts  have,  it  is  true,  by  their 
connection  and  commercial  intercourse 
with  Europe,  become,  of  late  years, 
better  known  ;  and  Captain  Beaufort 
has  laid  down  a  chart  of  a  part  of  its 
southern  shores,  the  whole  of  which 
has  been  completed  last  year  by  Lieut. 
Graves,  in  her  Majesty's  surveying  ship, 
Beacon.  But,  of  the  inland  country, 
our  information  has  remained  in  the 
imperfect  state  left  by  Pococke,  Van 
Egmont,  Chandler,  and  Col,  Leake, 
with  some  additions  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Arundel,  whose  researches  were,  how- 
ever, mostly  contined  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical remains  of  more  modern  times, 
and  have  done  little  to  establish  the 
topography  of  its  ancient  cities. 

A  country  so  famed  in  story  and  in 
«ong,  though  seldom  visited  by  the 
tourist,  has  within  it  countless  ob- 
jects of  interest,  well  calculated  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller 
who  cherishes  the  classic  remem- 
brances of  its  early  Greek,  and  sub- 
sequent Roman  Colonies ;  its  Sparta, 
Troy,  Patera,  and  Telmessus,  with 
the  recollections  of  its  Xanthus  and 
Mjrander,  its  Olympus,  Taurus,  and 
Mount  Ida,  and  the  oracles  and  war- 
riors, the  statesmen  and  historians  that 
flourished  on  its  shores.  And  when 
we  add  to  this,  its  connection  with  the 
early  history  of  Christianity,  and  its 
being  the  theatre  of  apostolic  preach- 
ing, we  feel  a  strong  desire  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  the  traveller  to 
Sardis  and  Ephesus,  Thyatira  and 
CoUosscD ;  through  mountain  scenes 
and  forest  glades,  among  a  chivalrous 
peasantry,  bold  and  hardy  as  the  pines 
that  climb  the  rocks  of  their  native 
fastnesses ;  and  the  stern  grandeur  of 
whose  rugged  hills  gives  increased 
eflect  to  the  fertile  valleys  and  flowery 
plains  beneath. 

Mr.    Fellows   left   Smyrna  on  the 


22nd  of  February  for  Magnesia,  a 
poor  and  ill-thriving  place;  but,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Hyllus,  he 
descrii)es  the  land  as  excellent,  with 
scarcely  a  stone  to  be  met  for  miles, 
and  producing  luxuriant  crops  of  cot- 
ton and  corn.  His  route  is  continued 
on  by  Thyatira  to  Pergamos,  eight 
miles  to  the  east  of  which,  at  a  small 
resting-place,  he  found  a  Sarcophagus, 
which  was  used  as  a  water  trough,  and 
an  inscription,  built  up  in  a  neighbour- 
ing fountain,  which,  as  it  appears  to 
relate  to  some  of  the  ceremonies  of 
mourning  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
not  before  notice^l^  we  here  tran- 
scribe : — 

»«  MAY  IT  BE  FOaTUNATE." 

«  In  the  treasureship  of  Demetrius,  oa 
the  second  day  of  the  month,  ThHrgelion, 
Alexon,  son  of  Damon,  declared  it  to  b« 
a  law  for  relations  by  marriage  (?)  thnt 
the  female  mourners  bhould  wi*ar  cleaa 
grey  cloth ;  that  the  men  and  Imivs  en- 
gHged  in  the  mourniuff  should  also  wear 
grey,  unless  they  prefer  white  ;  that  they 
should  perform  the  rites  appointed  by  law 
for  the  departed,  at  the  iHtest,  in  three 
months ;  that  the  men  should  termiData 
their  mourning  in  the  fourth  month,  and 
the  women  in  the  fifth;  that  the  womeo, 
or  the  trains  appointed  in  the  law,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  should  theu  rise 
from  the  lamentation,  and  go  forth ;  that 
the  (vynaeconomus  chosen  by  the  people 
should,  at  the  purification  of  the  Thetmo- 
phoria,  pray  for  prosperity  and  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  their  existing  possessions,  on  be- 
half of  those  men  who  abide  by,  and  those 
women  who  obey  this  law,  and  imprecute 
the  contrary  on  tho9e  men  and  women 
who  do  not  obey  ;  und  that  the  treasurer 
chosen  after  Demetrius  bearing  a  crown* 
should  inscribe  this  law  upon  two  pillars, 
and  place  one  ol  them  before  the  gates  of 
the  Temple  of  (Ceres)  Thesmophorui^ 
and  the  other  before  the  Temple  of  Arte- 
mis ({'.  e.  Diana)  Lochia." 

FromPergamos  his  track  lay  princi- 
pally along  the  coast  to  Assos,  loDg 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  gran- 
dem'  of  its  tombs.     Here,  he  says,  ^ 

«<  I  then  entered  the  Via  Sacra,  or  street 
of  tombs,  extending  for  miles.  Some  of 
the  tombs  still  stand  in  their  orifsinal 
beautiful  forms;  but  most  have  been 
opened,   and  the  lids  are  lying  near  the 
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Wfitla  tliey  coiroredt  curiosUv  or  avnrica 
tinvin^  been  sali&lied  liy  dtaplHeinis'  Lliem> 
Orrii!ii(mally.  in  the  line  of  tnniUst  i^re 
circulfir  s«aLs,  as  nt  Pomj^pii ;  but  tliese 
ruim  Rre  on  h  con^ideritbly  larger  sralti 
tban  Lhose  of  the  nomnn  rit)%  ami  many 
i>l  LberemHiuft are  i>yurly  perfect.  Several 
are  bij^Llj  oriiRiiit;utrd,  auiJ  bave  insciip- 
t]ons  ;  otbtTs  are  \\%  large  tis  tempL's,^ 
bcititj  lw*i*nLy  or  thirty  feet  fquarc.  The 
usiiul  hui^tb  €il  tbn  sarcopbugua*   ii  rrciin 

teU  to  tM'4ilVB  fifet." 

The  walls  of  the  town  he  describes 
Jis  jmrtaking,  in  the  lower  |)art,  of  the 
ancic*nt  Cyclopean^  niid  having  heen 
repaired  and  huik  over  in  a  later  style. 
A  similar  kintl  of  wall,  <*xhibjting  two 
diMtnct  eriii*,  will  be  found  in  the  Arco- 
polls  of  Athens,  where  the  trygljpb. 
in  its  ba£e  remain  since  the  Persian 
conquest ;  and  ako  In  the  cast  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  the  upper  part  of  which 
lias  been  added  by  its  modern  muiiters, 
■while  its  lower  is  of  the  massive  CycL^ 
pean^  in  use  long  before  tbe  Christiaa 
era. 

Our  author  now  enters  the  Troad, 
but  at! da  nothing  of  eonseqiience  to 
the  descriptions  of  the  memorable  city 
of  Priam  ;  hut  as  to  the  question  of 
its  Site  still  in  di.^pute  among  anti* 
quarieSf  be  says,  speaking  of  the 
heights  of  Boon  aba  sscy^  or  what  is 
called  Old  Troy,  from  its  being  the 
first  locality  fixed  on :— < 

*^\Ve  «aw  on  the  stony  lop  of  a  bill, 
(certniidy  very  Rnmll  lor  tbe  site  of  a  dly) 
two  piles  of  loose  stones,  a  nil  lltit)k  it 
Tery  qut;«tioiiaUe  whetber  put  togetlier 
by  nature  or  art  j  antl  if  by  art,  a  doubt 
irrny  ari!*  as  to  tbe  purpose*  for  I  have 
oFti^n  tt*en  in  mouniajn  districts,  pifWs  at 
largi*,  heaped  up  by  Ibe  villagers,  as  a 
tesliiuooy  o\'  resipet't,  upon  the  spot  wliere 
some  too  adveuturoui  brothtira  tnet  with 
an  untimely  end.'* 

At  the  Dardanelles^  Mr.  F.  embarked 
in  the  French  steamer  for  Constan- 
tiaople,  when,  providing  himself  with 
the  necessary  firman,  &c.  he  skirted 
the  eastern  shores  of  tlie  sea  of  Mai*- 
mora,  and  crossing  over  the  Dil- Ferry, 
re*entered  Asia  Minor,  and  proceeded 
with  occasional  deviations,  nearly  due 
south  to  the  gulph  of  Adalia,  by  this 
means  intersecting  the  base  of  this 
vast  peninsula,  and  traversing  a  coun- 
try interesting  from  tlie  number  of  its 


remains,  and  from  its  previous  un- 
explored static 

The  first  place  of  any  note  he 
touched  at,  was  Isnic  the  ancient 
Niciea,  The  approach  tu  this  place 
he  describes  as  very  beautiful.  The 
scene  varied  by  the  garden,  plains 
covered  with  evergreens,  or  arched 
w  ith  the  violet,  hyacinth,  and  anemone, 
in  the  distance  the  suowy  range  of  the 
Olympus,  before  which  were  a  series 
of  lower  hills  that  rose  from  the  sides 
of  the  placid  lake  Ascaria,  at  whose 
southurn  extremity  stood  the  rmned 
towers  of  NicEea,  He  here  mentions 
tliree  square  towers,  the  white  marl>le 
stones,  of  wdiieh  have  their  edges 
grooved  or  bevel led^^  and  this  groove, 
he  is  inclined  to  sujipose,  may  have 
been  filled  with  metal  to  iiicreftse  the 
splendour  of  the  building;  but  such  a 
Jorm  of  joining  stones  together  was 
long  practised  by  the  Greeks,  where 
no  such  substance  would  possibly  have 
been  introduced  \  and  such  is  very 
well  shown  in  the  walls  of  Mycenae  at 
Argos, 

Among  the  many  inscriptions  copied 
by  W*  F.  few  will  he  more  valued 
than  that  from  one  of  the  gates  of  this 
city,  a  description  and  most  accurate 
drawing  of  which  he  has  subjoined* 
About  one  third  of  the  stone  on  w^bich 
this  was  cut  has  remained  in  situ  over 
the  gate- way,  and  was  many  years  ago 
given  to  the  w^orld  by  Pococke  in  bis 
Insrripiianes  Antiq7U\  and  afterwards 
in  18  J8,  hy  Von  Hammer—*"  Umblick 
aufeiner  Heise  nach  Brussa/' 

Mr.  F,  found  the  remainder  of  thi» 
inscription  on  ixiur  stones,  three  of 
wdiich  he  found  in  a  neighbouring 
ditch,  and  one  close  by,  lying  on  its 
face.  When  placed  together,  they 
were  found  to  correspond,  and  to  com* 
plete  the  hitherto  unHnLshed  and  dis- 
puted inscription.  Nice  or  Nicaja  has 
many  associations  connected  with  its 
Christian  history,  for  two  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  here, 
the  first  of  which,  under  Constan- 
tine  in  325,  is  said  to  be  that  at  which 
the  Nicene  creed  was  formed. 

From  hence  our  author  pursued  his 
route  to  Cotyai'ium,  where  the  moBt 
valuable  part  of  his  work  commencea  ; 
as  from  this  point  he  was  ahle  to 
correct  some  of  the  geographical 
errors  of  our  maps,  as  well  as  to  add 


*  TUo  term  snreophagijf  is  derived  from  a  stooe  peculiar   to   thb  territory  of 
As«oi«  whichf  Pliny  say  s,  had  the  property  of  waaiiog  ihs  bodlei  eateiabhtd  m  it. 
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to  our  topognraphical  knowledj^.  Of 
the  former  he  mentions  Doganlu  or 
Dooanlu.  To  discover  the  true  site 
of  this  place,  he  pursued  a  course 
south-east ;  and  passinp^  a  tributary 
stream  of  the  river  Thymbius,  after 
a  ride  of  20  miles,  arrived  at  a  valley, 
for  eight  miles  of  which  it  was  a  con- 
tinued series  of  tombs  and  sepulchral 
caves,  with  some  scattered  columns 
and  other  marbles,  indicative  of  a  very 
extensive  city.  At  28  miles  S.E.  of 
Gotyaeium,  he  found  Dooaslaa,  the 
wished  for,  but  misplaced  spot.  Re- 
turning to  his  former  path  he  diverges 
to  the  S.W.  to  visit  the  recently  dis- 
covered ruins  of  i£zani,  which  he 
supposed  to  have  been  a  small  Roman 
town  of  the  time  of  Adrian. 

**  But  I  now  find  from  iti  architecture, 
that  it  appears  to  be  purely  a  Greek  city, 
though,  perhaps,  afterwards  possessed  by 
the  Romans,  as  there  are  some  Latin 
inscriptions.  The  situation  of  the  town 
is  not  so  striking  as  the  Greeks  generally 
chose,  but  it  has  its  gentle  hills  one  of 
which  was  its  Acropolis,  crowned  with  a 
highly  finished  Ionic  temple;  eighteen 
columns,  with  one  side  and  end  of  the 
cella,  are  still  standing.'* 

Our  author  mves  two  highly  finished 
drawings  of  this  temple,  and  a  ground 
plan  of  the  theatre  and  most  remark- 
able objects  in  the  city,  with  several 
inscriptions. 

Again  retracing  his  steps  to  Coty- 
apium,  he  continues  his  southward  route 
through  Phrygia  to  the  lower  lake  As- 
cania,  where  proceeding  in  a  more  east- 
ern direction  to  Sparta,  whence  by  the 
ridge  of  Laurus  he  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Boodrom,  where  hearing  of 
some  ruins  he  climbed  the  mountains 
through  a  craggy  wilderness,  where  he 
discovered  the  vast  ruins  of  a  city 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  ancient 
Sagalassus.     He  thus  describes  it  :— 

**  What  was  roy  surprise  to  find  on 
ascending,  the  extensive  remains  of  a 
superb  city,  containing  seven  or  eight 
temples  and  three  other  long  buildings, 
ornamented  with  cornices  and  columns, 
and  with  rows  of  pedestals  on  either 
fide !  I  know  not  what  these-  buildings 
may  have  been,  but  from  then-  forming 
long  avenues,  I  may  imagine  they  were 
agoras.  On  one  side  of  a  higher  hill,  is 
one  of  the  roost  beautiful  and  perfect 
theatres  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of;  the  seats 
and  tho  grtfttsr  pwl  of  tkit  proscmiaai 


remain  ;  the  walls  of  tbs  front  htv«  pnti/ 
fallen,  but  the  splendid  cornices  and  sta- 
tuary are  but  little  broken. 

**  From  its  peculiar  situation  I  jadg* 
that  this  theatre  was  entered  only  on  ons 
side,  where  appeared  three  or  four  great 
vomitories  together.  The  whole  of  the 
city,  with  its  costly  tombs  and  its  in8cri|i- 
tions,  both  cut  in  the  solid  rocks  and  on 
the  sarcophagi  is  ancient  Greek,  withont 
a  vestige  of  Roman  or  Chrtstian  charM> 
ter." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so 
capable  an  artist  as  Mr.  Fellows  did 
not  make  some  sketches  of  this  place. 

Twenty-four  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Sagalassus  is  the  Turkish  vil- 
lage of  Boojak ;  and  ten  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  this,  upon  the  top  of  a 
high  promontory  of  Mount  Tauruii 

«  Stood  one  of  the  finest  ciUes  that 
possibly  ever  existed,  now  pretsnttag 
roagniticent  wrecks  of  grandeur.  Ooa 
pile  of  temples,  theatres,  and  baildingt 
vieing  with  each  other  in  splendour." 

The  style  is  Corinthian,  and  he  does 
not  think  there  is  any  trace  of  iue- 
cessors  to  its  earliest  occupants.  These 
ruins  he  conceives  to  be  those  of  Selge, 
and  speaks  of  them  in  terms  sudi  u 
may  be  excused  in  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  his  own  discovery. 

The  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  now  in  sight;  the  broad 
gulf  of  Adalia  lies  before  us ;  and  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  Karamania  hare 
been  so  well  described  by  others  that 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  little 
remains  to  be  done  by  the  modem  tnu 
veller. 

Our  author  visited  Perge ;  and 
upon  several  of  the  walls  noticed  tha 
Greek  shield  introduced  as  an  orna- 
ment appearing  as  if  hung  from  the 
top,  and  supposes  it  to  explain  the  pas- 
sage in  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  2-11,  where 
the  Tyrians  are  described  as  hanfliqg 
the  smeld  for  an  ornament  upon  mUr 
walls.  While  here,  the  author  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  being  shot — ^the 
tale  of  which  may  be  a  wamh^  to 
future  travellers. 

« It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night; 
and  as  I  had  undertaken  to  call  0sbi** 
trius  (his  servant)  an  hoar  before  dsj^ 
light,  that  he  might  find  some  docks  at 
their  breakfast  in  a  nsighbouring  strsaa» 
I  was  somewhat  rsrtlssi,  and  thus  reader- 
ed  oemsMmi  that  il  w«  a  Mid  MfiHi 
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Th«  howling  and  bpurkiti|r  o^  jackals  and 
wolre«  Rrotitid  my  tent  lasted  till  day 
break.  At  seven  oVIock  Demetriut  re- 
turned with  hb  bug  of  ducks  and  inip^^  | 
and  at  the  same  time  arrired  a  present 
from  tliB  neiyrbbouring'  tents  of  kymnc 
milk,  6gg9,  and  bread.  After  myineftl  I 
nnrrowly  escaped  a  tragical  adventure. 
<  Every  bullet  baa  Its  billet  f  but  none 
wai  yet  billeted  on  me.  At  1  stood 
vatcbing  the  busy  scene  of  striking  the 
tenti  asd  packing  borsefl,  I  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  gun*  and  on  looking  round  haw 
witbin  two  yards  of  moi  and  ynder  the 
»ame  tree,  one  of  my  hospitable  Turkish 
Ueigbbours  with  Demctriit&'s  ^iin,  which 
had  been  left  banging  nn  the  tree,  in  his 
I  hand,  and  with  alarm  stronj^lj  depicted 
in  his  countenance.  All  Turks  under- 
i  iland  the  management  of  their  own  sin-* 
gle- barrelled  guns  ;  bit  this  was  double- 
barrelled  j  and  after  having  carefully  let 
,  down  one  lock»  he  thought  he  mi^fht 
1  tafely  pull  the  trigger,  and  he  had  thus 
f  discharged  the  other  barret.  His  nlarm 
was  naturalt  and  mine  would  have  been 
Bs  great  bad  I  been  aware  of  my  danger; 
the  charge  entered  the  ground  within  half 
^  m  yard  ol  my  feet,  where  1  mw  the  imok- 
iog  wadding." 

No  educated  traveller  having  visited 
Xanthua,  neither  Clarke,  Beaufort, 
Bor  CoL  Leake,  we  feel  much  indebted 
to  Mr,  Fellowa  for  hia  description  of 
this  celebrated  city,  which,  from  ita 
eontiguity  to  the  coast,  and  lis  being 
tccesslble  to  yacht-going  folk,  one 
only  wonders  nn»  not  been  oftener 
▼isited.  We  have  dwelt  so  long 
upon  the  more  inland  travel  that  we 
regret  we  cannot  devote  more  space  to 
this.  Suffice  to  say,  that  it  equalled 
the  fullest  expectations  of  our  author, 
who  has  done  it  great  justice  both  in 
the  description  and  in  the  very  beau- 
tifully executed  drawings  of  its  tombs 
and  theatre.  The  inscriptions  are 
•aid  to  resemble  the  Phoenician  or 
Etruscan ;  and  a  most  valuable  part 
of  the  information  conveyed  in  this 
part  of  the  work,  is  that  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Mtiseum,  on  seeing  the 
drawingis  of  the  tombs  at  Xanthus, 
have  recommended  them  to  the  go- 
vernment J  and  as  directions  for  their 
removal  to  this  country,  have  been 
given,  we  may  hope  shortly  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  mspecting  them  in 
our  own  country. 

The  ruins  marked  in  maps  as 
Pinara,  Mr*  F.  discovered  to  be  Tlos. 

With   Macry  (Telmessus)  he  deals 


would  be  expected  from  a  person  of 
Mr.  Fellows'  taste,  as  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  describing  the 
ruin^  and  antiquities  of  that  vast  me- 
tropolis. But  we  must  hasten  onward, 
for  the  ground  is  now  clear,  and  the 
way  has  been  often  trod.  From  Macry^ 
his  route  is  north  west  to  Ephesus  by 
Labi^andii,  when  turning  inland,  pa- 
rallel to  the  Mieander,  he  visits  Laodi- 
cea  and  Hierapolis,  and  returns  by 
Sardis  to  Smyrna. 

Thus  far  for  the  geographical  materi- 
al, the  principal  portion  of  the  work,  Ita 
style  is  plain,  simple,  unaffected  j  and 
we  should  say  chiefly,  that  in  which  it 
was  written  on  the  spot.  On  setting 
out,  he  states  himself  as  prejudiced 
against  the  Turks,  but  learned  by  in- 
tercourse to  think  better  of  them.  He 
found  these  Turkoman  tribes  to  be  an 
honest,  simple  race,  hospitable  to 
strangers,  and  free  from  many  of  the 
vices  that  their  brethren  of  the  cities, 
and  more  civilized,  but  less  moral 
parts  partake  of.  The  following  ii 
an  instance  of  their  hospitality  ftt 
Coty^eium : — 

**  I  was  beginning  to  make  my  meal 
upon  the  food  we  had  with  ui,  when  in 
came  nine  people,  e«ch  bearing  a  dish. 
A  large  tray  was  raised  on  the  rim  of  ft 
corn  sieve,  placed  on  the  grotind^  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  put  a  tureen  of  soup, 
with  pieces  of  bread  around  it.  Of  the 
nine  dishes,  I  observed  three  were  of 
aoups ;  J  a«ked  why  thia  was,  and  who 
was  to  pay  for  the  repast,  and  was  in- 
formed that  it  l»  the  custom  of  the  people^ 
strictly  enjoined  by  their  religion,  that  ai 
soon  a&  a  stranger  appeari,  each  peasant 
should  bring  his  dish — he  himself  remain- 
ing to  partake  of  it,  after  the  stranger  has 
fed — a  sort  of  pic-uic,  of  wbich  the  stran- 

ger  partakes  without  coutri bating.  The 
o«pitaiity  extends  to  everything  he  re- 
quires ;  his  borse  is  fed,  and  wood  it 
brought  for  his  fire,  each  inhabitant  feel- 
ing honoured  by  o0enng  somelbiog.  The 
whole  of  the  contributors  afterwards  sit 
down  and  eat  in  another  part  of  the 
room." 

Longevity  is  remarkable  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country — at  least, 
it  was  before  the  entrance  of  Ibrahim 
Basha.  At  Troy,  our  author  met  an 
old  man,  said  to  be  102  years  of  age, 
who  had,  atrange  to  say,  two  young 
teeth,  just  appearing  through  his  gums; 
and  his  servant,  Demetrius,  relates  an 
instance  of  another  such  phenomenoa 
in  a  person  still  older.     These  must 

iukT^  arifi^  from  tlie  orlgiiiikl  milk 
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teeth  never  having  been  shed;  but 
which,  dropping  out  in  old  age,  made 
room  for  the  permanent  ones  to  come 
up. 

At  Moola,  our  traveller  fell  in  with 
the  Chingunees  or  gipsies,  some  of 
whom  he  describes  as  displaying  great 
beauty.  The  women  go  unveiled,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  strength.  Of 
one  group,  he  says, 

"  There  was  a  mother  with  her  child, 
perliapa  five  years  old,  dark  as  a  negro, 
but  of  a  far  healthier  and  richer  colour, 
almost  veiled  by  its  wild  hair,  which  had 
never  been  cut,  and,  perhaps,  never 
combed.  Its  neck  was  hung  with  beads, 
coins,  and  various  chains;  its  very  few 
clothes  hung  loosely,  leavini;  the  arms 
and  legs  bare.  The  molher  was  young, 
and  of  a  peculiar  beauty,  with  much  ele- 
gance and  softness;  yet,  with  the  dignity 
of  a  Meg  Merrilies,  slie  had  somewhat 
of  the  Grroco- Egyptian  style  of  face;  the 
features  being  rather  long.  Her  hair  was 
gathered  in  a  band  round  her  head,  and 
ornamented  with  fresh  flowers;  the  clothes 
loose  and  scanty ;  but,  with  this  appear- 
ance even  of  poverty  in  the  dress,  there 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  dis- 
play of  wealth;  on  one  of  her  wrists 
I  saw  three  broad  bracelets  or  bands 
of  gold,  about  three  quarters  of  an  ini  h 
wide ;  and,  on  her  neck,  other  gold  oroa- 
menU.** 

Wide  though  the  field  was,  our 
author  has  done  little  to  further  the 
science  of  natural  history  in  this  coun- 
try. He  found  the  sea-crab  in  the 
river  at  Dallomen,  eight  miles  away 
from  the  element  it  generally  inhabits. 
There  is  one  instance  of  tenacity  of 
life  in  a  vulture  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded. It  was  shot  in  the  head  and 
neck,  and  dropped  immediately,  but 
its  talons  closing  on  the  servant's  hand, 
he  says, 


<*  I  stood  with  my  whole  weight  upon 
its  back,  pressing  the  breast  bone  airainst 
the  rock,  when  its  eye  gradually  closed  ; 
its  hold  relaxed,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
life  became  extinct.  It  was  then  packed 
up  in  my  leather  hood,  and  strapped  be- 
hind the  saddle.*' 

It  remained  there  the  whole  day,  till 
night,  when,  on  unpacking  the  bundle, 
it  was  found  still  alive,  and  so  strong, 
that  it  had  power  to  bear  up  Mr.  Fel- 
lows, standmg  on  its  back,  and  it  re- 
quired some  severe  blows  about  the 
head  to  dispatch  it.  But  natural  his- 
tory is  not  our  author's  forte,  as  one 
small  quotation  will  explain.  At  page 
10,  he  very  gravely  informs  us  that, 
at  Smyrna,  "  The  common  pigeon 
here  is  the  turtle-dove !  1 1"  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  work,  there  seems 
a  deficiency  of  classic  information. 
We  will  not  say  that  such  was  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  author ;  but,  certainly, 
it  has  not  appeared  where  it  would 
have  had  a  valuable  efi^ect ;  in  travers- 
ing countries  teeming  with  the  scenes 
and  localities  of  ancient  aathors. 
Some  apology  is,  however,  made  for 
this  by  an  erudite  appendix  by  Mr.  J. 
Yates.  In  conclusion,  we  should  be 
wanting  in  taste  and  judgment,  were 
we  to  close  this  critique  without  saying 
a  word  for  the  admirable  appearance 
of  the  work,  which  must  form  an  omip 
ment  in  the  drawing-room  and  the 
boudoir.  The  illustrations  are  well 
executed ;  and,  from  personal  know- 
ledge, wo  know  many  of  them  to  be 
faithful  representations.  But  there 
is  much  to  be  done  in  the  country 
still,  particularly  between  Olympui 
and  Mount  Cadmus,  and  also  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Phrygia,  and  should 
Mr.  Churles  Fellows  be  affun  induced 
to  travel,  we  shall  hail  hu  return  at 
a  boon  to  geographical  science. 
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STANZAS     TOMADALINB. 

BT  BOBBBT  OILPILLAN. 

What*s  in  a  name  ?    O !  there  is  much, 
An<l  Shakespeare  well  iu  magic  knevr. 

When  he,  with  more  than  Raphael  touch, 
Such  lovely  living  portraits  drew. 

What*8  in  a  name?     O !  it  is  sweet 
To  name  the  name  I  love  so  well ; 

Around  it  all  the^ Graces  meet. 
Within  it  all  the  Cupids  dwell. 

*Tis  Music's  self,  and  Song's  bright  sou1» 
To  hear  that  name  1  love  to  hear ; 

Oh  I  Passion's  rage  it  does  control. 
To  name  that  name  to  me  so  dear. 

'Tis  sweet  as  her  who  it  does  claim, 
£noug:h  all  men  to  lovers  make ; 

And  did  you  know  my  fair  one's  name, 
Youd  almost  love  her  for  its  sake ! 

What's  in  a  name  ?     Go  a»k  the  flowers 
What's  in  the  sun  when  he  does  shine  ; 

Or  ask  this  lovely  world  of  ours 
What  were  it  but  for  Madaline  I 


SONG. 
TBE    LILT     OF    TBS     TALLBT. 

BT  BOBBBT  orLFILLAN. 

O !  the  lily  of  the  valley !  it  blooms  in  beauty  fair. 
And  minds  me  of  the  sunny  hours,  when  life  was  free  from  care; 
Then  far  adown  the  sleeping  glen,  1  stray'd  in  happy  glee. 
The  long,  lung  summer  day  was  mine,  but  not  too  long  for  me  I 

O !  the  lily  of  the  valley !  it  comes  in  gladsome  joy. 
Recalling  all  the  golden  dreams  that  mem*ry  lets  not  die ! 
And  though  in  clouds  the  evil  days  slow  gather  in  their  gloom. 
My  heart  leaps  back  to  joyous  morns,  beside  this  flowVets'  bloom  I 

O I  the  lily  of  the  valley  !  the  songs  have  passed  away, 
That  gladdened,  by  the  voice  of  dreams,  the  landscape  smiling  gay  ; 
The  music  of  the  woods  is  fled — the  lays  of  youth  are  o'er-* 
And  only  thou,  at  mem'ry's  call,  lost  harmonies  restore ! 

O !  the  lily  of  the  valley  I  how  fleet  the  hours  did  flee. 
When,  heedless  as  the  streamlet's  course,  I  ran  in  quest  of  thee! 
And  still,  thou«^h  anxious  days  must  come,  and  many  heavy  woes, 
I  bail  thee  a«i  the  brightest  flower,  that  in  the  valley  blows ! 
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LINES  TO  A  SLEEPING  INFANT. 

BT  BOBBBT  OUriLLAJI. 


Sleep,  fond  one  I  in  thy  dreams 
How  soft  thine  eyelids  close  I 

No  thoughts  of  sorrow  cloud  thy  mind« 
Nor  trouble  thy  repose  I 


A  smile  of  joy  half  steals 

Across  thy  face  so  fair. 
And  round  thy  brow  of  purest  white 

Bright  falls  thy  golden  hair. 

III. 

So  sleeps  the  lily  pale 

At  calm  of  dewy  eve* 
When  sunbeams  and  the  birds  of  long 

Its  flowery  blossoms  leave  I 

IV. 

So  sleeps  at  morning  hour 

The  soflly  blushing  rose, 
Ere  o'er  the  earth  the  blessed  sun 

His  golden  glory  throws ! 


Sleep  on,  thou  lovely  child ! 

Thy  dreams  are  far  away. 
To  where  the  fields  are  ever  green. 

The  landscape  ever  gay  I 

VI. 

Thine  eye  betrays  no  tear — 
Thy  bosom  heaves  no  sigh—- 

But  like  a  thing  of  love  and  light 
Thou  peacefully  dost  lie ! 

VII. 

Long  days  of  bliss  be  thine. 
And  on  thy  placid  brow 

May  joy  and  peace  for  ever  dwell. 
As  calm  as  they  do  how  I 

VIII. 

Ah !  me,  bright  days  were  mine 

Could  I  with  spirit  free 
Forget  past  woes  and  future  cares. 

And  sleep  as  soft  as  thee. 
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yto,  Hi — THE  BEwrrcHED  BtrrrER. 

"  ThencB  kiatm  wives,  wi'  toil  niV  pain, 
Mnj  plunge  And  plungfi  ibe  kirn  in  viijq  ; 
For*  oil  j  I  he  yullow  treasure's  tn'en 

By  witcbtDg  ikill ; 
An*  dawtit,  Iwalpitit  Hawkie^A  ^'ea 

As  yeil'i  the  bill." 

Burnt* 

<*  Old  Alice  Ruftdh  More  wBi  as  horrid  aliariot 
As  ever  existed  in  erimion  or  scarlel ; 
Witb  her  witchcraft  and  trick •  the  country  «lifi*d  bilk, 
And  rob  the  good  wives  of  their  butter  and  milk.'* 

Old  Son^n 


AmongS'T  the  many  absurd  opimons 
entertained  by  the  Irish  peasantry  at 
the  present  day,  there  is  none  more  ge- 
nerally prevalent,  or  still  remains  more 
firmly  rooted,  than  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  stiper- human  or  Infernal 
power  exercised  by  demons  or  fairies 
over  the  properties,  and  particylarly 
over  the  milch  cattle  of  mortals.  This 
Buperstition,  !ike  most  other  Irish 
iuperstltti>ns,  was,  iti  bye-g^one  times^ 
mnch  more  common  than  at  present  ; 
but  nevertheless  it  still  remains  nearly 
as  linn  as  ever  in  many  of  the  more 
feci  tided  rural  districts  of  Ireland. 
Nor  is  this  power  believed  to  be  con- 
fined to  fairies  or  devils  :  many  mortals, 
particularly  old  women^  are  thought  to 
posiesi  the  power  of  charming  the 
cattle  of  their  nei^hbourSf  and  de« 
priving  ihem,  by  some  secret  and  mys- 
tenons  means,  of  their  milk  and  bntter. 
I  believe  it  is  not  ascertained  how  this 
diabolical  power  is  acquired  ;  but  it  is 
taid  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  some  horrid 
compact  with  the  dark  OnCt  by  which 
they  engage  to  surrender  themselves 
■oul  and  body  into  his  hands^  after  u 
certain  period  has  elapsed,  on  condition 
of  his  investing  them,  during  the  paid 
assigned  period,  with  the  power  of  de- 
priving the  cattle  of  certain  persons  of 
their  milk  and  butter,  and  transfer- 
ring it  to  their  own.  Thus,  whenever 
by  any  hidden  disease  or  any  other 
undiscovered  impediment^  a  cow  ap- 
pears to   decline,  or  ceases  to  supply 


her  wonted  quantity  of  milk  and  but- 
ter, she  is  immediately  thought  to  be 
bewitched,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed  **  overlooked  *  by  some  co- 
vetous, malignant  old  hag,  and  applica- 
tion is  immediately  made  to  some 
**  fairyumnr  or  **  knowing  woman,**  for 
a  counter-charm  ;  and  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  person  applied  to 
may  have  a  knowledge  of  the  disease 
under  which  the  afflicted  victim  labours, 
or,  as  oftener  occurs  that  the  disorder 
disappears  as  it  came,  without  any 
visible  cause^  the  impostor  is  lauded  to 
the  skies  for  his  superior  skill,  and 
some  person  is  pointed  at^  as  in  league 
with  the  devil,  and  held  up  to  the 
whole  country  as  a  witch  and  a  robber, 
and-an  object  of  terror  and  detestation 
to  alt  her  neighbours. 

This  superstition,  however,  is  de- 
clining greatly  of  late  years;  but  many 
curious  stories  in  connexion  with  it  ar€t| 
siill  told  throughout  the  country,  al| 
the  peasant's  fire-side  on  a  winter's 
evening  ;  and  from  the  many  which 
I  have  heard  I  select  the  two  following 
as  being  the  most  popular  In  my  neigh- 
bonrhood,  and  likely  to  aSbrd  most 
amusement  to  my  readers. 

About  the  eonimeneement  of  the 
last  century  there  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  once  famous  village  of  Aghavoe,* 
a  wealthy  farmer,  named  Bryan  Cus- 
tigan.  This  man  kept  an  extensive  dairy 
and  a  great  many  milch  cows,  and  every 
year  made  considemblc  sums  by   the 


•  Aghavot — *«  the  fiifld  of  kine" — a  beautiful  and  romantic  village  near  Borrift-itt- 
Ossory,  in  the  Queen*»  County.      It  was  once  »  place  of  considerable  importance,  audi] 
for  centuriei  the  episcopal  scat  of  the  dioci'se  of  Ot*ory,  but  for  ages  back  it  ha«  goni  I 
to  decay,  and  is  now  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  magniBcent  ruini  of  a  nobli  j 
priory  of  the  Domlnlcani,  erected  here  at  an  early  period  by  St  Canice,  ths  pmtron 
•tint  of  Owory, 
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pale  of  milk  and  butter.  The  luxu- 
riance ot"  the  pasture  lands  in  this 
n{^i;rhl)ourhood  h;iS  always  been  pro- 
verbial ;  an<l,  consequently,  Bryan's 
cows  were  the  finest  and  n)«>st  produc* 
live  in  the  country,  and  his  milk  and 
bjitrer  the  richest  and  sweetest,  and 
brouiiht  the  hi;:hf;st  price  at  every 
market  at  which  he  offered  these  articles 
for  sale. 

Thin;is  continued  to  cro  on  thus 
prosperously  with  Bryan  ()osti«;an, 
vhen,  one  season,  all  at  once,  he  found 
his  cattle  declinin;;^  in  appearance,  and 
his  dairy  almost  entirely  profitless. 
Bryan,  at  fir^t,  attributed  this  change 
to  the  weather,  or  some  such  cause, 
but  soon  found  or  fancied  reason  to 
assign  it  to  a  far  different  source.  The 
cows,  wiihout  any  visible  disorder, 
daily  declined,  and  were  scarcely  able 
to  crawl  about  on  their  pasture  :  many 
of  them,  instead  of  milk,  gave  nothing 
but  blood  ;  and  the  scanty  quan- 
tity of  milk  which  some  of  them  con- 
tinued to  sup[)ly  was  so  bitter  that  even 
the  pi^'s  would  not  drink  it  ;  whilst 
the  butter  which  it  produced  was  of 
sncli  a  bad  quality,  and  stunk  so  hor- 
ribly, that  the  very  dogs  would  not 
eat  it.  Bryan  applied  for  remedies  to 
all  the  (piacks  and  "  fairy- women"  in 
the  country — but  in  vain.  Many  of  the 
im|)ostt)rs  declared  that  the  mysterious 
mah'dy  in  his  cattle  went  beyond  their 
skill ;  whilst  others,  although  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  to  superhuman 
agency,  declared  that  they  had  no 
control  in  the  in.ittcr,  as  the  charm 
under  the  influence  of  which  his  pro- 
j)erty  was  made  away  with,  was  too 
powerfiil  to  be  dissolved  by  any  thinjr 
less  than  the  sjiicial  inter[)Osition  of 
Divine  Providence.  The  poor  farmer 
beciime  almost  distracted  ;  he  saw  ruin 
starifig  him  in  the  face  ;  yet  what  was 
he  to  do  ?  Sell  his  cattle  and  purchase 
others  !  No ;  that  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  they  looked  so  miserable 
and  emaciated,  that  no  one  would  even 
take  them  as  a  present,  whiUt  it  was 
also  in)po>sil)le  to  sell  to  a  butcher,  as 
the  flesii  of  one  which  he  killed  for  his 
own  family,  was  as  black  as  a  coal,  and 
stunk  lik(»  any  putrid  carrion. 

"^I'lie  unfortunate  ujan  was  thus  com- 
ph'tely  bewildered.  He  kne*w  not 
what  to  dj) ;  he  became  moody  and 
6tuj)i(l  ;  his  sleep  forsook  him  by  night, 
and  ail  day  he  wandered  about  the 
fiehls,  amongst  his  "  fairy-slricken** 
cattle  like  a  maniac. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  plight,  when 
one  very  sultry  evening  in  the  latter 


days  of  July,  Bryan  Costigan's  wife  was 
sittinir  at  her  own  door,  spinning  at  her 
wheel,  in  a  very  gloomy  and  airitjted 
state  of  mind.  Happening  to  look  down 
the  narrow  green  lane  which  led  from 
the  high  road  to  her  cabin,  she  espied  a 
little  old  woman  barefoot,  and  enve- 
loped in  an  old  scarlet  cloak,  approach- 
ing slowly,  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch 
which  she  carried  in  one  hand,  and  a 
cane  or  walking-stick  in  the  other. 
Tlie  farmer's  w  ife  felt  glad  at  seeing  the 
odd-looking  stranger  ;  she  smiled,  and 
y(rt  she  knew  not  why,  as  she  ne^red 
the  house.  A  vague  and  indefinable 
feeling  of  pleasure  crowded  on  her 
imagination ;  and,  as  the  old  woman 
gained  the  threshold,  she  bade  her 
**  welcome"  with  a  warmth  which 
plainly  told  that  ber  lips  gave  utterance 
but  to  the  genuine  feelings  of  her 
heart. 

*'  God  bless  this  good  house  and  all 
belonging  to  it,**  said  the  stranger,  as 
she  entered. 

**  God  save  yon  kindly,  and  yon  are 
welcome,  whoever  you  are,"  replied 
Mrs.  Costigan. 

"  Hem,  1  thought  so,"  said  the  old 
woman  with  a  significant  grin.  «•  I 
thought  so,  or  I  wouldn't  trouble  you.'* 

Tl»e  farmer's  wife  ran,  and  placed  a 
chair  near  the  fire  for  the  stranger  ; 
but  she  refused,  and  sat  on  the  grround 
near  w  here  Mrs.  C.  had  been  spinning. 
Mrs.  Costigan  had  now  time  to  survey 
the  old  ha^'s  person  minutely.  She 
appeared  of  great  age  ;  her  counte* 
nance  was  extremely  ugly  and  repul. 
sive;  her  skin  was  roui;h  and  deeply 
embrowned  as  if  from  long  exposure 
to  the  effects  of  some  tropical  climate ; 
her  forehead  was  low,  narrow,  and, 
indented  with  a  thousand  wrinkles  ; 
her  long  grey  hair  fell  in  matted  elf- 
locks  from  beneath  a  white  linen  skull- 
cap ;  her  eyes  were  bleared,  blood- 
shot ten,  an<l  obliquely  set  in  their 
sockets,  and  her  voice  was  croaking, 
tremulous,  and,  at  times,  jiartially  in- 
articulate. As  she  sQuatted  on  the 
floor,  she  looked  around  the  house  with 
an  inquisitive  gaze  ;  she  peered  pry- 
ingly  irom  corner  to  corner,  with  an 
earnestness  of  look,  as  if  she  had  the 
faculty,  like  the  Ar^^onaut  of  old,  to 
see  through  the  very  depths  of  the 
earth,  whilst  Mrs.  C.  kept  watching 
her  motions  with  mingled  feelings 
curiosity,  awe.  and  nieasure. 

''  Mrs.,"sai<itbeold  woman,  at  length 
breaking  silence,  "  I  am  dry  with  the 
heat  of  the  day«  can  you  give  me  a 
drink  'f" 
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•'  Alas  !**  replied  the  farmer'**  wife* 
•*  I  have  no  drink  to  ortl^r  you  except 
water,  eUe  you  would  bave  no  occasion 
to  ask  me  for  U.^ 

"  Are  you  not  the  owner  of  the 
cattle  I  sec  yonder  ?"  said  the  old 
hag",  with  a  tone  of  voice  and  niaiiner 
org^esticulnlion  which  pi ai n ty  uti) Heated 
her  fore-knowledge  of  the  fact. 

Mr^.  Costigfan  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  bricUy  related  to  her  every 
circumstance  connected  with  Ihe  atFairf 
whllit  the  old  woman  still  remained 
silent,  but  shook  httr  ^rey  head  re- 
peatedly ;  and  still  conii titled  gazing 
rounti  the  bouse  with  an  air  of  ioipor- 
tanre  and  self-sufficiency. 

When  Mrs,  C.  had  ended,  the  ohl 
bag  remEkined  a  while,  as  if  in  a  deep 
reverie  :  at  length  she  said — 

"  Have  you  any  of  the  milk  in  the 
house  r 

**  I  have,'*  replied  the  other, 

**  Show  me  some  of  it" 

She  filled  a  jug  from  a  ve8?el  and 
handed  it  to  the  old  sybih  who  smelled 
it,  then  twisted  it,  and  spat  out  what  she 
bad  taken  ou  the  tioor. 

**  Where  is  your  hushand  ?"  she 
asked, 

**  Out  in  the  fields,"  was  the  reply. 

"  [  must  see  biin  " 

A  messenger  was  dispatched  for 
Bryan,  who  shortly  aller  made  his 
appearance. 

it  Neigh i>our»"  said  the  stranger, 
•*yoyr  wife  informs  me  that  your  cattle 
are  goin^  against  you  this  season," 

•*  She  informs  you  right "  said  Br  van. 

«  And  why  bave  you  not  sougfit  a 
cure  T 

"  A  cure !"  re*ochocd  the  man  ; 
"  why,  woman,  I  have  sought  cures 
unlil  I  was  heart-broken,  and  all  in 
vain  ;  they  get  worse  every  day," 

"  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  cure 
lb  em  for  you  'f 

"  Any  thing  In  our  power,"  replied 
Bfyan  and  bis  wife,  both  speaking 
juy fully,  and  with  a  breath. 

**  AH  I  will  ask  from  you  is  a  silver 
aijcpence,  and  that  you  will  do  every 
thing  which  1  will  bid  you,"  said  she. 
"2  The  farmer  and  his  wife  seemed 
astonished  at  ihe  moderation  of  her 
demand.  They  offered  her  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

**  No,"  said  she,  ^  I  don't  want  your 
money  ;  I  am  no  cheat,  and  I  would 
not  even  take  sixpence,  but  that  I  can 
do  nothing  till  1  handle  some  of  your 
•ilver*** 

The  sixpence  was  immediately  given 
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her,  and  the  most  imprtcit  o1>edience 
promised  to  her  injujictions,  by  both 
Bryan  and  bis  wife,  who  already  bewail 
to  regard  the  old  beldame  as  their 
tutehiry  angel. 

The  hag  pulled  off  a  bhtck  silk 
ribbon  or  fillet,  which  encircled  her 
lieati  inside  her  cap^  and  gave  it  to 
Bryan,  saying — 

"  Go,  now,  and  the  fir&t  cow  you 
touch  with  this  ribbon,  turn  her  into 
the  yard,  hut  be  sure  don't  touch  the 
second,  nor  speak  a  word  until  you 
return  j  be  also  careful  not  to  let  the 
ribbon  touch  the  ground,  for,  if  you  do, 
all  is  over." 

Bryan  took  the  talismanie  ribbon, 
and  soon  returned,  driving  a  red  cow 
before  him. 

The  old  hug  went  out,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  cow,  commenced  pulling 
hairs  uut  of  her  tail,  at  the  same  time 
singing  some  verses  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage in  a  low,  wild,  and  unconnected 
strain,  Tiie  cow  appesircd  restive  and 
uneasy,  but  the  old  witch  still  con- 
tinued her  mysterious  channt  until  she 
had  the  ninth  hair  extracted.  She  then 
ordered  the  cow  to  be  drove  back  to 
her  pasture,  and  again  entered  the 
house. 

**  Go,  now,*'  said  she  to  the  woman, 
**  aiid  bring  me  some  milk  from  every 
cow  in  your  possession,'* 

She  went,  and  soon  returned  with 
a  large  pail  filled  with  a  tVigbtfuUlooking 
mixture  of  milk,  blood  and  corrupt 
matter.  The  old  woman  got  it  into 
a  churn  and  made  preparations  for 
Ghurniiig. 

*'  Now,"  said  she,  *'  you  both  must 
churn,  make  fast  the  door  and  windows, 
and  let  there  be  no  bght  but  from  the 
fire  ;  do  not  open  your  lips  until  I 
desire  you,  and  by  observing  my  direc- 
tions, I  make  no  doubt  but,  ere  the 
sun  goes  down,  we  will  find  out  the 
infernal  villain  who  is  robbing  you/* 

Bryan  secured  the  doori  and  win- 
dows, and  commenced  churning.  The 
old  sorceress  sat  down  by  a  bhizing 
fire  which  had  been  specially  lighted 
for  the  occasion,  and  commenced 
singing  the  same  wild  song  which  she 
had  sting  M  the  jiulling  of  the  cow- 
hairs,  and  after  a  little  lime,  she  cast 
one  of  the  nine  hairs  into  the  fire,  still 
singing  her  inystcrinus  struin.  and 
watching,  with  intense  interest,  the 
witching  jjrocess, 

A  loud  cry,  as  if  from  a  female  in 
distress,  \^'as  now  heard  ap])roachiitg 
the  house  ;  the  old  witch  discontinued 
2  jc 
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her  incantations,  and  listened  atten- 
tively. The  crying^  voice  approached 
the  door. 

"Open  the  door  quickly,"  shouted 
the  old  charmer. 

Bryan  unbarred  the  door,  and  all 
three  ruslied  out  in  the  yard,  when 
tliey  heard  the  same  cry  down  the 
borcheen,  but  could  sec  nothing:. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  shouted  the  old 
witch  ;  "  somethings  has  gone  amiss, 
and  our  charm  tor  the  present  is 
ineffectual.'* 

They  now  turned  back  quite  crest- 
fallen, when,  as  they  were  entering  the 
door,  the  sybil  cast  her  eyes  down- 
wards, and  perceiving  a  piece  of  horse- 
shoe nailed  on  the  threshold,*  she 
vociferated — 

"  Here  I  have  it ;  no  wonder  our 
charm  was  abortive.  The  person 
that  was  crying  abroad  is  the  villain 
who  has  your  cattle  bewitched ;  I 
brought  her  to  the  house,  but  she  was 
not  able  to  come  to  the  door  on  account 
of  that  horse-shoe.  Remove  it  in- 
stantly, and  we  will  try  our  luck 
again." 

Bryan  removed  the  horse-shoe  from 
the  doorway,  and  by  the  hag's  directions 
placed  it  on  the  floor  under  the  churn, 
having  previously  reddened  it  in  the 
fire. 

They  again  resumed  their  manual 
operations.  Bryan  and  his  wife  began 
to  churn,  and  the  witch  again  to  sing 
her  strange  verses,  and  casting  her 
cow-hairs  into  the  Are  until  she  had 
them  all  nearly  exhausted.  Her  coun- 
tenance now  began  to  exhibit  evident 
traces  of  vexation  and  disappointment. 
She  got  quite  pale,  her  teeth  gnashed, 
her  hand  trembled,  and  as  she  cast  the 
ninth  and  last  hair  into  the  fire,  her 
person  exhibited  mure  the  appearance 
of  a  female  demon  than  of  a  human 
being. 

Once  more  the  cry  was  heard,  and 
an  aged  red-haired  woman  was  seen 
approaching  the  house  quickly. 

"  Ho,  ho  1"  roared  the  sorceress,  *•  I 
knew  it  would  be  so ;  my  charm  has 
succeeded  ;  my  expectations  are  rea- 
lized, and  here  she  comes  the  villain 
who  has  destroyed  you." 

"What  arc  wc  to  do  now  T*  asked 
Bryan. 


''  9«v  nothing  to  her,"  said  the  hag  ; 
"give  her  whatever  she  demands,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me." 

The  woman  advanced  screeching 
vehemently,  and  Bryan  went  out  to 
meet  her.  She  was  a  neighbour,  and 
she  said  that  one  of  her  best  cowi 
was  drowning  in  a  pool  of  water — that 
there  was  no  one  at  home  but  hersel( 
and  she  implored  Bryan  to  go  rescue 
the  cow  from  destruction. 

Bryan  accompanied  her  withoat 
hesitation ;  and  having  rescued  the 
cow  from  her  perilous  situation,  was 
back  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  was  now  sunset,  and  Mrs.  Cof- 
tigan  set  about  preparing  supper. 

During  supper  they  reverted  to  the 
singular  transactions  of  the  day.  The 
old  witch  uttered  many  a  fiendish  laugh 
at  the  success  of  her  incantations,  and 
inquired  who  was  the  woman  whom 
they  had  so  curiously  discovered. 

Bryan  satisfied  her  in  every  particu- 
lar. She  was  the  wife  of  a  neighbour- 
ing farmer ;  her  name  was  Rachel 
Higgins ;  and  she  had  been  long  sus- 
pected to  be  on  familiar  terms  wifii  the 
spirit  of  darkness.  She  had  five  or 
six  cows  ;  but  it  was  observed  by  her 
sapient  neighbours,  that  she  sold  more 
butter  every  year  than  other  fiirmers' 
wives  who  had  twenty.  Bryan  bad, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  decline 
in  his  cattle,  suspected  her  for  beinff 
the  agtrressor,  but  as  he  had  no  prool, 
he  held  his  peace. 

**  Well,"  said  the  old  beldame,  with 
a  grim  smile,  **  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
have  merely  discovered  the  robber; 
all  is  in  vain,  if  we  do  not  take  stepa 
to  punish  her  for  the  past,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  her  inroads  tor  the  future." 

"  And  how  will  that  be  done  IT  sud 
Bryan. 

"  I  will  tell  you ;  as  soon  at  the 
hour  of  twelve  o'clock  arrives  fco-nigbt, 
do  you  ^o  to  the  pasture,  and  take  a 
couple  of  swift-running  dogs  with  jrbu ; 
conceal  yourself  in  some  place  coo- 
yenient  to  the  cattle ;  watch  them 
carefully  ;  and  if  yon  tee  anj  thing, 
whether  man  or  beast,  approach  the 
cows,  set  on  the  dogs,  ana  if  possible 
make  them  draw  the  blood  of  the 
intruder;  then  all  will  be  accom- 
plished.   If  nothing  approaches  befwe 


*  It  was  once  a  common  practice  in  Ireland  to  nail  a  piece  of  hone  shoe  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  as  a  preservative  against  the  influence  of  the  fairies,  who,  it 
is  thuught,  dare  not  enter  any  house  thus  guarded.  This  custom,  however,  is  much 
on  the  wane,  but  still  it  is  prevalent  in  some  of  the  more  uncivilised  districts  of  the 
country. 
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•unrise,  you  may  retun),  and  we  will 
try  eofliething  ^be/ 

Con Tcnipnl  there  lived  the  cow-herd 
or  a  nelghhourmg^  squire.  He  was  a 
l);ini}%  courrtg'eous  young  nian^  and 
always  kept  a  pair  of  very  ferocious 
bill Ud fig's.  To  him  Bryan  applied  for 
QFsistdnce,  and  he  cheerfully  a^jreed  to 
accompany  him,  and^  more' over,  ])ro- 
posed  to  fetch  a  couple  of  his  master's 
belt  grey- hounds,  as  his  own  60^9, 
ftli  hough  extremely  fierce  and  blood- 
thinly*  could  not  be  relied  on  For 
Bwiftnesi.  He  promised  Bryan  to  be 
with  bira  before  12  o'clock,  and  they 
parted. 

Bryan  did  not  seek  Bleep  that  night ; 
be  «at  u|>  anxiously  avvaitiug'  the  mid* 
Bight  hour  It  arrived  at  last,  aud 
bis  friend,  ihc  herdsmau*  true  to  bis 
promise  came  at  Ihe  time  appointed. 
After  some  farther  admonitions  fiom 
the  Coiloitgh^  they  departed.  Having 
arrived  at  the  field,  they  consul  led  as 
to  the  best  position  they  could  choose 
for  concealment.  At  last  ibry  pitched 
on  a  small  brake  of  fero,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  field,  adjacent  to  the 
bguiidtiry  ditch,  which  was  thickly 
studded  with  large,  old  whitest  horn 
bushes.  Here  they  couched  them- 
selves, and  made  the  dogs,  four  in  num- 
ber, He  down  beside  them,  eagerly  ex- 
pecting the  appearance  of  their  as  yet 
unknown  and  mysterious  visitor. 

It  was  a  still  calm  night,  and,  for  the 
a^aion,  extremely  dark  and  gloomy* 
There  was  not  a  single  star  visible  tn 
all  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven,  whilst 
lartre  masses  of  dark  vapour,  which 
rolled  slowly  athwart  the  brow  of  the 
•ilent  stimmernight  sky,  almost  cou- 
ftantly  obscured  the  waning  moon, 
which  at  intervals  appeared  sinking 
redfy  on  the  western  boriKon.  There 
was  a  solemn  tranqutlty,  too,  over  the 
face  of  nature — not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard,  except  the  monotonous,  grating 
call  of  the  land-rail^  from  the  adjacent 
meadows,  or.  now  and  then,  the  appal- 
ling shriek  of  the  screech-owl,  hovering 
on  dusky  wing  over  the  ivy-wreathed 
ruins  of  Aghavoe  Priory,  which,  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  where  the 
watchers  lay,  reared  its  venerable  head 
in  grlin  and  isolated  grandeur. 


Here  Bryan  and  his  comrade  con- 
tinued a  considerable  tinie  in  nervous 
wnxiety,  still  nnrbiiig-  approached,  and 
it  became  manifest  that  iiiorninp  v<m  at 
band.  The  twilight  breezes  had  now 
fipruDg  up,  and  were  chasing  the  clonds 
along  the  sky  before  ihem,  and  the 
mottling  star  was  visible  over  the 
rocky  pinnacle  of  Shean  More*-|-  Still 
nothing  appeared  to  di^^turb  the  sen- 
tinels ;  they  soon  brcan  to  grow  im- 
patient, and  were  talking  of  returning 
home,  when  on  a  sudden  they  heard  a 
rushing  sound  behind  them,  us  if  pro- 
ceeding from  something  endeavouring 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  thick 
hedge  in  their  rear.  They  looked  in 
that  direction,  and  judge  of  their  as- 
tonishment, wheu  they  perceived  a 
large  hare  in  the  act  of  springing  from 
the  ditch,  and  leaj>ing  on  the  ground 
quire  near  ihem.  They  were  now 
convinced  that  this  was  the  object 
which  tlipy  had  so  impatiently  ex- 
pected, and  they  were  resolved  to 
watch  her  motiems  narrowly. 

After  arriving  to  the  ground,  she 
remained  motionless  for  a  few  moments, 
looking  around  her  sharply.  She  thea 
began  to  skip  and  jump  in  a  playful  ] 
manner;  now  advancing  at  a  smart 
pace  towards  the  cows,  and  again  re- 
treating precipitately,  but  still  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  at  each  sally.  At 
length  she  advanced  up  to  the  next 
cow,  and  sucked  her  for  a  moment  ; 
then  on  to  the  next,  and  so  respectively 
to  every  cow  on  the  field — the  cowi  : 
all  the  time  lowing  loudly,  and  ap- 
pearing €\tremely  frightened  and  agi- 
t sited.  Bryan,  from  ihe  moment  the 
hare  commenced  sucking  the  first,  waa  , 
with  diffiL'ulty  restrained  from  attacking- 1 
her  ;  but  his  more  sagacious  companion 
sug'gesled  to  him,  that  it  was  better  to 
wait  until  she  would  have  done,  as  she 
would  then  be  much  heavier,  and  more 
unable  to  effect  her  escape  than  at 
present.  And  so  the  issue  proved  ; 
for  being  now  done  sucking  them  all, 
her  belly  appeared  euormouely  dis- 
tended, and  she  rnarle  her  exit  slowly, 
and  apparently  with  diMeulty.  She 
advanced  towards  the  hedge  where  she 
bad  entered,  and  as  she  arrived  just  at 
the  chimp  of  ferns  where  her  foes  were 
coached,  they  started  tip  with  a  fierceJ 


f  •  Vulgarly  called  the  "  corn-creak,"  from  its  resorting  to  green  com,  and  its  creak. 

L ing  cry.     There  is  no  persoa  who  has  been  reared  in  the  country  who  is  not  always 

^^L  migbud  at  hearing  the  wild,  well-known  call  of  this  singular  bird. 

^^K  f  ••  SAean  Mort** — a  wild  and  rocky  bill  near  Aghavoe.     It  is  00  the  property  of 

^^  Sir  Edward  Walsh^  UrL,  of  Stradbally  Hall,  ia  tbe  Queen's  Co\iuty. 
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yell,  and  hallooed  the  dogs  upon  her 
path. 

Now  came  on  the  "tug  of  war." 
The  hare  started  off  at  a  brisk  pace, 
S(pirtin«^  up  the  milk  she  had  sucked 
from  her  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  the 
dogs  making  after  her  rapidly.  Rachel 
Iliggins's  cabin  appeared,  through  the 
grey  of  the  morning  twilight,  at  a  little 
distance  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  puss 
seemed  bent  on  gaining  it,  although 
she  made  a  considerable  circuit  through 
the  fields  in  the  rear.  Bryan  and  his 
comrade,  however,  had  their  thoughts, 
and  made  towards  the  cabin  by  the 
shoitest  route,  and  had  just  arrived  as 
the  hare  came  up,  panting  and  almost 
exhausted,  and  the  dogs  at  her  very 
scut.  She  ran  round  the  house,  evi- 
dently confused  and  disappointed  at 
the  presence  of  the  men,  but  at  length 
made  for  the  door.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  door  was  a  small,  semi-circular 
aperture,  resembling  those  cut  in  fowl- 
house  doors  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  poultry.  To  gain  this  hole,  puss 
now  made  a  last  and  desperate  effort, 
and  had  succeeded  in  forcing  her  head 
and  shoulders  through  it,  when  the 
foremost  of  the  dogs  made  a  spring 
and  seized  her  violently  by  the  haunch. 
She  uttered  a  loud  and  piercing  scream, 
and  struggled  desperately  to  free  her- 
self from  his  gripe,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, but  not  until  she  lefl  a  piece  of 
her  rump  in  his  teeth.  The  men  now 
burst  open  the  door ;  a  bright  turf  fire 
blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  the  whole 
floor  was  streaming  with  blood.  No 
hare,  however,  could  be  found,  and 
the  men  were  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  it  was  old  Rachel  who 
had,  by  the  assistance  of  some  demon, 
assumed  the  form  of  the  hare,  and  they 
now  determined  to  have  her  if  she 
were  over  the  earth.  They  entered  the 
bed-room,  and  heard  some  smothered 
groaning,  as  if  proceeding  from  some 
one  in  extreme  agony.  They  went 
to  the  corner  of  the  room  from 
whence  the  moans  proceeded,  and 
there,  beneath  a  bundle  of  freshly  cut 
rushes,  found  the  form  of  Rachel 
Higgins,  writhing  in  the  most  excruci- 
ating agony,  and  almost  smothered  in 
a  pool  of  blood.  The  men  were  as- 
tounded ;  they  addressed  the  wretched 
old  woman,  but  she  either  could  not, 
or  would  not  answer  them.  Her  wound 
still  ble<l  copiously  ;  her  tortures  ap- 
peared to  increase,  and  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  dying.  The  aroused 
family  thronged  around  her  with  erics 


and  lamentations  ;  she  did  not  seem 
to  heed  them  ,  she  got  woMe  and 
worse,  and  her  piercing  yells  fell 
awfully  on  the  cars  of  the  bystaDden. 
At  length  she  expired,  and  her  corpse 
exhibited  a  most  appalling  spectacle* 
even  before  the  spirit  had  well  de* 
parted. 

Bryan  and  his  friend  returned  home. 
The  old  hag  had  been  previously 
aware  of  the  fate  of  Rachel  Higgios. 
but  it  was  not  known  by  what  means 
she  acquired  her  supernatural  know- 
ledge. She  was  delighted  at  the  issue 
of  her  mysterious  operations.  Bryan 
pressed  her  much  to  accept  of  some 
remuneration  for  her  services,  but  she 
utterly  rejected  such  proposals.  She 
remained  a  few  days  at  his  house,  and 
at  length  took  her  leave  and  departed 
no  one  knew  whither. 

Old  RacheVs  remains  were  interred 
that  night  in  the  Deighbouring  diurch* 
yard.  Her  fate  soon  became  generally 
known,  and  her  family,  ashamed  to 
remain  in  their  native  village,  disposed 
of  their  ftroperty,  and  quittea  the 
country  for  ever.  'The  story,  however, 
is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  sur- 
rounding villagers  ;  and  often,  it  is  said. 
amid  the  grey  haze  of  a  summer  twi- 
light, may  the  ghost  of  Rachel  Higgins 
in  the  form  of  a  hare,  be  seenscuddinff 
over  her  ancient  favourite  and  we£ 
remembered  haunts; 

What  a  wild,  fanciful,  and  impro- 
bable story  is  this  ;  yet  to  discredit  it 
is  considered  by  many  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred, as  a  crime  equal  at  least  to 
murder  or  heresy. 

But  we  have  another,  full  as  good. 
full  as  wild,  and,  we  hope,  mil  as 
amusing  to  our  readers ;  we,  therefore, 
claim  their  indulgence  whilst  we  relate 
it. 

It  was  about  eighty  years  ago,  in 
the  month  of  May,  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  near  Ralhdowney. 
in  the  Queen's  Countv,  was  awakened 
at  midnight  to  attend  a  dying  man  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  parish.      The 

Kricst  obeyed  without  a  murmur,  and 
aving  performed  his  duty  to  the 
expiring  sinner,  saw  him  depart  this 
world  before  he  left  the  cabin.  As  it 
was  yet  dark,  the  man  who  had  called 
on  the  priest  offered  to  accompany 
him  home,  but  he  refused,  and  set 
forward  on  his  journey  alone.  He 
had  not  gone  far,  when  the  grew  dawn 
began  to  appear  over  the  hills,  and 
he  amused  himself  in  contemplating 
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the  varied  lovely  scenes  presented  to 
the  intelligent  oljsenrer  by  the  splendid 
breaking  of  a  May-ds^^iy  moriiing.  The 
eastern  sky  wtis  itreaked  with  Eill  the 
miiffuificeut  shadei  ot  ciiitison,  blue. 
Had  gold>  BO  peculiar  to  **  rosy  May," 
and  the  brilliant  morning'  star  was 
shining  ks  refulg^ently  as  if  it  had  been 
created  but  tbat  very  hour.  Every 
thing  Wiis  hushed  in  calm  rejiose, 
except  the  *'  merry  lark/*  as  Shakspeare 
calb  her,  which  poised  high  in  air, 
amid  the  flccpy,  gold  clouds,  poured 
forth  her  matin   hymn  of  praise  and 

fratitude  to  the  great  Author  of  the 
Jni verse,  or  the  wild,  discordant  cry 
of  the  heather-bleat  from  the  adjacent 
morasses,  or  the  irregular  pattering:  oF 
the  large  dew-drops,  as  they  fell  like 
globules  of  liquid  silver  from  the  stir  I  ess 
trees  at  eitlicr  side  of  the  road*  The 
good  priest  was  highly  enraptured 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  rode 
on»  now  gazing  intently  at  every  sur- 
rounding tibjcct,  and  again  cutting 
with  his  whip  at  the  bats  and  big 
beautiful  night-flies  which  flitted  ever 
and  anon  From  hedge  to  hetlge  across 
his  lonely  way.  Thus  engaged,  he 
journeyed  on  slowly,  until  the  nearer 
approach  of  sunrise  began  to  render 
objects  completely  discernible,  when 
lie  dismounted  IVom  his  horse,  and 
ilipping  itis  arm  out  in  the  rein,  and 
drawing  forth  his  "  Breviary"  from  his 
pocket,  he  commenced  reading  his 
•*  morning  office"  as  he  walked  leisurely 
along. 

He  had  not  proceeded  very  far, 
when  he  observed  his  horse,  a  very 
ipirited  animal,  endeavouring  to  stop 
on  the  road,  and  gazing  intently  into 
a  field  on  one  side  of  the  way  where 
there  were  three  or  four  cows  grazing. 
However,  he  did  not  pay  any  parti- 
cular attention  to  t!iia  circumstance, 
but  vTcnt  on  a  little  farther,  when  the 
horse  suddenly  plunged  with  great 
violence,  and  endeavoured  to  break 
away  by  force.  The  priest  with  great 
difficulty  succeeded  in  restraining  him, 
and,  looking  at  him  more  closely, 
observed  him  shaking  from  head  to 
foot,  and  sweating  profusely.  He 
now  stood  calmly,  and  refused  to 
more  from  where  he  was,  nor  could 
threats  or  iutroaty  induce  him  to  pro- 
ceed. The  Father  was  greatly  as- 
tonished, but  recollecting  to  have  often 
lieard  oi  horses  labouring  under  affright 
being  induced  to  go  by  blindiblding 
them,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  tied  it  across  his  eyes.     He  then 


mountrd,  and,  striking  him  gently, 
he  went  forward  without  reluctance, 
hut  still  sweating  and  trembling  vio- 
lently. They  hud  not  gone  far,  when 
they  arrived  op|josite  a  narrow  path 
or  bridle-way,  flanked  at  either  side 
by  a  tall,  thick  hedge,  which  led  from 
the  high  road  to  the  field  where  the 
cows  were  grasting.  The  priest  hap- 
pened by  chance  to  look  into  the  lane» 
and  saw  a  spectacle  which  made  the 
blood  curdle  in  his  veins.  It  was  the 
legs  of  a  man  from  the  hlpa  down- 
wards, without  head  or  body,  trotting 
up  the  avenue  at  a  smart  pace.  The 
good  father  was  very  much  alarmed, 
but,  being  a  man  of  strong  nerve,  he 
resolved,  come  what  might,  to  stand, 
and  be  further  acquainted  with  this 
singular  spectre.  He  accordingly  stood, 
and  so  did  the  headless  apjnrition,  ai 
if  afraid  to  approach  him.  The  priest, 
observing  this,  pulled  back  a  little  from 
tbe  entrance  of  the  avenue,  and  the 
phantom  again  resumed  its  progress. 
It  soon  arrived  on  the  road,  and  the 
priest  now  had  sufficient  opportunity 
to  view  it  minutely.  It  wore  yellow 
buckskin  breeches,  lightly  fastened  at 
the  knees  with  green  ribbon  ;  It  had 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings  on,  and 
its  legs  were  covered  with  long,  red 
hairs,  and  all  full  of  wet,  blood,  and 
clay,  apparently  contracted  in  its  pro- 
gress t h ro u g h  th e  th or ny  h ed ges .  The 
priest,  although  very  much  alarmed, 
I'elt  eager  to  examine  the  phantom* 
and  for  this  purpose  he  determined 
to  screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
point,  and  to  summon  all  his  philosophy 
to  enable  him  to  speak  to  it*  The 
ghost  was  now  a  little  a-head,  pursuing 
its  march  at  it^  usual  brisk  trot,  and 
the  priest  urged  on  his  horse  speedily 
until  he  came  up  with  it,  and  tnus  ad- 
dressed it : — 

**  Hilloa,  friend,  who  art  thou,  or 
whither  art  thou  going  so  early  T* 

The  hideous  ppectre  made  no  reply, 
but  uttered  a  fierce  and  superhumaa 
growl  or  **  uniph." 

*'  A  fine  morning  for  ghosts  to  wander 
abroad,"*  again  said  the  priest. 

Another  "  Umph"  was  the  reply. 

•*  Why  don't  you  speak  ?'* 

**  Umph." 

"  You  don*t  seem  disposed  to  be 
very  loquacious  this  morning**' 

"Umph"  again. 

The  good  man  began  to  feel  irritated 
at  the  obstinate  silence  of  his  unearthly 
visitor,  and  said,  with  some  warmtli — 

*'  In  the  name  of  all  that  s  sacred,  I 
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command  you  to  answer  me,  who  art 
thou,  or  where   art  tliou  travelling?" 

Another  "  Urnph"  more  loud  and 
more  angry  than  before  was  the  only 
reply. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  (he  father,  "  a  taste 
of  whipcord  might  render  you  a  little 
more  communicative  ;**  and  so  saying, 
be  struck  the  apparition  a  heavy  blow 
with  his  whip  on  the  breech. 

The  phantom  uttered  a  wild  and 
unearthly  yell,  and  fell  forward  on 
the  road,  and  what  was  the  priest's 
astonishment,  when  he  perceived  the 
whole  place  running  over  with  milk. 
He  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement; 
the  prostrate  phantom  still  continued 
to  eject  vast  quantities  of  milk  from 
every  part ;  the  priest^s  head  swam, 
his  eyes  got  dizzy ;  a  stupor  came  all 
over  him  for  some  minutes,  and  on 
his  recovering,  the  frightful  spectre 
had  vanished,  and  in  its  stead  he 
found  stretched  on  the  road,  and  half 
drowned  in  milk,  the  form  of  Sarah 
Kennedy,  an  old  woman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  been  long  notoiious 
in  that  district  for  her  witchcraft  and 
superstitious  practices,  and  it  was  now 
discovered  that  she  had,  by  infernal 
aid,  assumed  that  monstrous  shape,  and 
was  employed  that  morning  in  sucking 
the  cows  of  the  village.  Hud  a  volcano 
burst  forth  at  his  feet,  he  could  not 
be  more  astonished  ;  he  gazed  awhile 
in  silent  amazement — the  old  woman 
groaning,  and  writhing  convulsively. 

**  Sarah,**  ?aid  he,  at  length,  **  I  have 
long  admonished  you  to  repent  of  your 
evil  ways,  but  you  were  deaf  to  my 
intreaties,  and  now,  wretched  woman, 
you  are  surprised  in  the  midst  of  your 
crimes.*' 

'*0h,  father,  father,"   fhouted  the 


unfortunate  woman,  "  can  jrou  do 
nothing  to  save  me  ?  I  am  lost ;  hell 
is  open  for  me,  and  legions  of  deviU 
surround  me  this  moment,  waiting  to 
carry  my  soul  to  perdition." 

The  priest  had  not  power  to  reply  ; 
the  old  wretch's  pains  increased  ;  her 
body  swelled  to  an  immense  aiie  :  her 
eves  flashed  as  if  in  fire,  her  face  was 
black  as  night,  her  entire  form  writhed 
in  a  thousand  diflferent  contortions ; 
her  outcries  were  appalling,  her  face 
sunk,  her  eyes  closed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  ezpired  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite tortures. 

The  priest  departed  homewards,  and 
called  at  the  next  cabin  to  give  notice 
of  the  strange  circumstances.  The 
remains  of  Sarah  Kennedy  were  r^ 
moved  to  her  cabin,  situated  at  tiie 
edge  of  a  small  wood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. She  had  long  been  a  resident 
in  that  neighbourhood,  but  still  she  was 
a  stranger,  and  came  there,  no  one 
knew  from  whence.  She  had  no  rela> 
tion  in  that  country  but  one  daughter, 
now  advanced  in  years,  who  resided 
with  her.  She  kept  one  cow,  but  sold 
more  butter,  it  was  said,  than  any 
farmer  in  the  parish,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally suspected  that  she  acquired  it 
by  devilish  agency,  as  she  never  made 
a  srcret  of  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  sorcery  and  fairyisui.  Sne  pr^ 
fessed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
but  never  complied  with  the  practices 
enjoined  by  that  church,  and  her  re- 
mains were  denied  Christian  sepulture, 
and  were  buried  in  a  sand-pit  near  her 
own  cabin. 

On  the  evening  of  her  burial,  the 
villagers  sMembl^  and  burned  her 
cabin  to  the  earth  ;  her  daughter  made 
her  escape,  and  ncTcr  after  retomcd. 
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}  Tvro  WiiTt  of  t>flnir  f<»r  m  Hii«lifiiid-»1*  Dflnf 
tokt^i;»  tiim,  or  Torte«A  th«>  Uaiir^tr— d.  Djriuff 
to  h>i»e  hlni,  or  BUnfft  Vi»ntnti,  By  N.  F. 
Mil  lis,  f^^*    Londou  :  Cunniiiirhiun.    1h39. 

This  well  printed  volume  cont;dns 
two  plaja,  both  of  which  have  been 
receivea  in  America — *•  with  flattering 
Rnd  sifjrna!  success,"  says  the  author, 
who  modestly  ascribes  the  favourable 
ption  of  the  first  play  to  Mr* 
ck'a  acting,  and  of  the  second  to 
^ICiss  Clifton's.  Of  these  plays,  the 
,  fir»t  b,  perhaps,  the  best  j  and  we  are 
f  fiot  surprised  at  its  being  found  effec- 
tive on  the  itage*  In  spite  of  a  story 
improbable  in  the  highest  degree — 
injeed,  all  but  impossible — the  author 
has  contrived  to  create  a  kind  of 
interest,  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
lay  down  the  volume  till  the  play  is 
read*  We  think,  however,  that  in 
England  the  character  of  Tortesa  will 
scarcely  be  felt  to  be  at  all  natural. 
His  ravings  against  the  privileged 
castes  of  society  are  more  like  insanity 
than  any  thing  else. 

The  prejudices — if  we  are  to  call 
them  so— of  birth  and  rank  are  a  fair 
^  tubject  of  examination,  and  it  is  well 
that  ?«eh  evils  ns,  they  mav  produce 
•hould  be  stated ;  but  surely  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  the  consciousness  of 
nol  possessing  these  advantn^es,  tmited 
with  the  belief  that  those  who  do 
possess  them  despii^e  in  their  hearts  all 
others,  drives  the  latter  mad.  This, 
or  something  like  it,  seems  Mr. 
Willis's  theory.  If  it  be  not,  and  if 
we  are  to  regard  Torte^a's  feelings  as 
but  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual, 
then  we  think  such  peculiarities  fitter 
for  the  lowest  farce  tiian  for  the  more 
serious  drama.  The  riddle  of  Mr. 
Willis*s  title-page  is  not  very  easily 
solved.  One  of  the  two  ways  of  dying 
is  it  seems  '^  the  Irish  way,"  and  means 
— .**  to  live  a  little  longer." 

A  VWon  of  DMilb,  Dcctmrtion^  und  other 
piH'mj,  By  T.  Outely.  Third  EiiUuii.  Lon- 
doa.    183(». 

WoEDswoBTH  has  written  half-a-dozen 
prefaces  to  prove  that  no  good  poems 
find  acceptance  with  theii'  own  genera- 
tion* These  poems  are,  it  seems,  in 
the  third  edition,  and  Wordsworth 
U-^wrong, 


Th«  OutiflW.  A.  DmfDi  tn  Fir*  Acts.  By 
Kobi^rt  Stury.    L^mduii:  Simpkinlt  &>.    1S30. 

A  pleasingly-written  poem  in  dialogue 
— but  scarcely,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  a  drama.  The  dramatic  form 
ought  not  to  be  selected  by  writeri 
who  merely  wish  to  give  a  narrative 
in  verse,  and  have  not  the  theatre  in 
view.  To  say,  that  a  work  of  the 
kind  is  intendt^d  for  the  closet,  not 
for  the  stage,  in  general  moans  little 
more  than  that  the  author  se^&  faults 
in  his  mode  of  treating  his  subject, 
which  he  b  too  indolent  to  correct. 
To  say,  that  a  drama  is  unfit  for  re* 

fjresentation,  is,  in  reality,  to  acknow- 
edge  that  the  author  has  failed.  When 
Mr.  Coleridge  published  the  Remorse, 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  feel  and  to 
state  that  every  alteration  which  be 
made  in  his  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  it  to  the  theatre,  improved 
it  as  a  poem. 

Catiline  \  or,  Tlio  Ramnn  C«ni|>lriey.  By  Joha 
Kdm  nud  Hoadf,  £»(|.  Louduu  :  fiauaden  imd 
Ottlvy.    133:1. 

We  first  learned  the   appearance   of 
Mr.  Reade  as  a  poet,  from  an  article 
in   the    Duhlm  University    Magazine ^ 
written   by   one   of    our    coacljutors* 
Catiline  seems  to  ns  far  better  than 
any  of  the  extracts  there  given  from 
Mr.  Keade*s  poems ;  and  though  we 
observe  the  same  faults  of  style  dis- 
guising and  dimming  every  thought  of 
this  author  which  are  pointed  out  in 
that  review,  we  yet  see  in  this  work 
indications  of  great   promise.      Cati" 
liiw  might  be  lUrridged  into  an  effec- 
tive poem.     Much  that  is  powerfully 
imagined,   and   powerfully    expressed, 
too,  is  spoiled  by  being  dwelt   upon 
too   long  I  much,  tliat  is   original  in 
conception,   loses  its  effect  from  the 
fact,    that    Mr.    Readers  language  18 
scarcely  to  be  called  his   own.     We 
do  not  mean  that  he  borrows  from 
other  writers  in  any  unfair  sense  of 
the  word — but  that  he  does  not  create 
his    language   in   the    way    in   whicli 
Wordsworth  and  SheUey  have  done. 
Mr.    Reade,    for    the    most    part, 
writes   as   if   language    was    but   the 
accidental  dress  of  thought.     Still  he 
is  a  writer  of  great  power  and  pro* 
cuse.     We  trihascrlbe  a  pasaage,  ae* 
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leotc'il,  not  for  the  purpose  of  illiis- 
tratinp:  tlie  faults  we  have  ventured 
to  notice,  Imt  because  we  j^eatly  ad- 
mire it : — 

••  C'tPMr.— A  ye,  llioa  wouldst  have  me  always 

eqiiahlf* : 
Why,  the  beat  virtue  that  becomes  a  man 
Is  hist  humanity !  his  felIou'.f»>e]ing 
For  sympathies  familiar  with  his  own. 
I^t  Cato  eat  his  crust  i*  the  dark  :  let  me 
Feaflt  with  a  set  of  hungry  rogues  around  me, 
And  hear  their  shonts^they  *rc  honest  at  the 

time ! 
If  I  hare  made  them  happy,  why,  I  feel 
The  wiser,  aye,  and  the  better  man  o'  the  two! 
Nay,  if  it  plonfle  thee  more,  I'll  ape  the  stoic ; 
Loo1<  wise  and  solemn,  and  walk  clothed  in 

rags 
Shaming  the  modesty  of  nature ;  grudge 
Nysharp.edged  bones  the  wretched  aliment 
That  keeps  my  life  together;  and  scorn  all 
Whose  ribs  are  fatter  than  my  own !  a  crust— 
A  wretch  whose  boast  is  never  to  havo  smiled  : 
A  dry  anatomy :  still  ronmbling  out 
Beneath  a  prickly  hush  of  unshorn  beard 
Sophisms  as  bare  and  meagre  as  his  bones! 
Or  I'll  be  Cicero,  and  scratch  my  head 
To  rouse  my  wisdom;   then,  in  thin,  sharp 

voice," 
Pipe  out  the  deeds  of  Grecian  heroes;  borrow 
Their  wits  and  sell  tliem  for  my  own ;  then 

listen 
To  my  own  hired  applause." 

We  give  Fulvia's  reply,  bocaus? 
it  does  exhibit  something  of  the 
fault  of  style  which  we  attribute  to 
Mr.  Reade. 

'*  Cntar  may  run 
His  wit  unreined,  his  own  heart  best  will  tell 

him 
Virtue  cannot  be  lowered  by  the  Jester ! 


Tlie  illustrious  dwell  apart  like  itan;  and  tbed 
One  influence  down  and  make  men  whnt  tbey 

are. 
Thou  dost  deny  thyself  dehasiqir  them  : 
Breathes  there  in  Rome  a  more  asplriDlf  mJnd 
Than  C«sar*s  ?  or  that  haa  a  grenter  faith 
In  its  own  impulses  f    It  shares  thy  lov« 
For  roe— so  be  it— I  would  rather  dki 
Than  see  the<e  cast  one  spot  upon  that  fame 
Which  is  my  own,"  &c. 

The  lines, 

*'  The  iihutrioM  dvtU  apart  like  tian  /  miti  tkei 

One  influence  doan,''* 

present  some  difficulty  to  the  reader. 
This  arises  from  the  language ^hemg, 
in  trutli,  not  the  writer^s  own,  and 
not  quite  fitting  the  new  thoug^ta 
dressed  out  in  it.  We  ought  to  say 
that  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Mr.  Keade  uses  the  language  of 
others  in  total  unconsdousness  that 
it  has  not  originated  with  himself. 
Open  Wordsworth,  however,  and  read 
what  he  says  of  Milton : — 

"  His  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart** 

Hear,  now,  what  Coleridge  says, 
ppeaking  of  Wordsworth : — 

•«  Tlie  truly  great 
Have  all  one  sge,  and  from  one  visible  epaea 
Shed  Influence." 

With  these  passages  before  the 
reader,  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Reade*s 
words,  "o7itf  influence,"  which  are 
at  first  very  obscure,  becomes  at  once 

intelligible. 
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COKFESSIOKS  OP  HARRY  LORRBQUVR* 


CBAF,   Xtm^A  SAY  IK  THE  FH(Z}^IX. 


i 


When  we  were  onoe  more  in  the 
coupe  of  the  diligenoe,  I  directed  my 
entire  attention  toward*  my  Irish  &c- 
quAintance,  as  well  because  of  hia 
appnreDt  iingularity,  as  to  avoid  the 
little  German  in  the  opposite  corner. 

**  You  h.ive  not  been  long  in  France^ 
then,  sir,"  said  1,  a«  we  resumed  oup 
fjonversation. 

"Three  weeks,  and  it  seems  like 
three  years  to  me^ — nothing  to  cat — 
nothing  to  drink — ^and  nobody  to  speak 
to.  But  I'll  go  back  soon — I  only 
came  abroad  for  a  month." 

**  You'll  scarcely  see  much  of  the 
Continent  in  so  short  a  time.** 

**  Devil  a  much  that  wiH  grieve  me* 
I  didn't  come  to  see  it." 

**  Indeed  1 ' 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  only  came 
—to  be  away  from  home.'* 

**  Oh!   I  perceive.** 

**  You're  quite  out  there,"  said  my 
companion,  misinterpreting  my  mean- 
ing, **  It  wasn't  any  thing  of  that 
kind.  I  don't  owe  siipencc.  I  was 
laughed  out  of  Ireland  —  that*s  all, 
though  that  same  is  bad  enough." 

"  Laughed  out  of  it  T* 

"Ju5t  so — and  little  you  know  of 
Ireland  if  that  surprises  you." 

After  acknowledging  that  such  an 
•vent  was  perfectly  possible^  from  what 
1  myself  had  seen  in  that  country,  I 
obtained  the  following  very  brief  ac- 
count of  my  companion  s  reasons  for 
Ibreign  travel : 

**  Well,  sir,"  began  he,  "  it  is  about 
fbur  months  since  I  brought  up  to 
bublin  from  Gal  way  a  little  cheanut 


just  what  you'd  call  a  imart  hack  for 
going  to  cover  wilh^a  lively  thing  on 
the  road  with  a  light  weight.  Nobody 
ever  suspected  that  .nhe  was  a  clean 
bred  thing — own  sister  to  Jenny,  that 
won  the  Corinthians,  and  ran  second 
to  Giles  for  the  Riddlesworth  — but 
so  she  was,  and  a  better  bred  mare 
never  leftped  the  pound  in  BalHnasloe. 
Well,  I  brought  her  to  Dublin,  and 
used  to  ride  her  out  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  making  little  matches  some- 
times to  trot— and,  for  a  thorough 
bred,  she  was  a  clipper  at  trotting— 
to  trot  a  mile  or  so  on  the  grass— 
another  day  to  gallop  the  length  of 
the  nine  acres  opposite  the  Lodge^— 
and  then  sometimes  to  back  her  for 
a  ten  pound  note  to  jump  the  biggest 
furze  buah  that  could  be  found — aU 
of  which  she  could  do  with  ease,  nobody 
thinking,  all  the  while,  that  the  cock* 
tailed  pony  was  out  of  Scroggins,  by 
*a  Lamplighter  marc'  As  every  fellow 
that  was  beat  to-day  was  sure  to  come 
back  to-morrow,  with  something  better, 
either  of  his  own  or  a  friend's,  I  bad 
matches  booked  for  every  day  m  the 
week — for  I  always  made  my  little 
boy  that  rode,  win  bv  half  a  neck,  or 
a  nostril,  and  so  we  Kept  on  day  after 
day  pocketing  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds 
or  thereabouts. 

"It  was  mighty  pleasant  while  it 
lasted,  for  besides  winning  the  monay^ 
1  had  ray  own  fun  bngliing  ki  the 
spoonies  that  never  could  book  my 
bets  fast  enough — young  infantry  offi- 
cers and  the  junior  bar — they  were  for 
the  most  part  mighty  nice  to  look  at, 


Ibare,  with  cropped  ears  and  a  short    but  very  raw  about  racing*     How  loitf 

fail,  squajre-jointedL  and  rather  low^     I  might  have  gone  on  m  this  w*y  I 
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cannot  say;  but  one  morning  I  fell 
in  with  a  fat,  elderly  gentleman,  in 
shorts  and  gaiters,  mounted  on  a  dun 
cob  pony,  that  was  very  fidgetty  and 
hot  tempered,  and  appeared  to  give 
the  rider  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness. 

" '  He's  a  spicy  hack  you're  on,  sir,' 
said  I,  ^  and  has  a  go  in  him,  Til  be 
bound.' 

" '  I  rayther  think  he  has,'  said  the 
old  gentleman,  half  testily. 

" '  And  can  trot  a  bit,  too.' 

*' '  Twelve  Irish  miles  in  fifty  minutes, 
with  my  weight.'  Here  he  looked 
down  at  a  paunch  like  a  sugar  hogs- 
head. 

" '  Maybe  he's  not  bad  across  a 
country,'  said  I,  rather  to  humour 
the  old  fellow,  who,  I  saw,  was  proud 
of  his  pony. 

" '  I'd  like  to  see  his  match,  that's 
all.'  Here  he  gave  a  rather  con- 
temptuous glance  at  my  hack. 

"  Well,  one  word  led  to  another, 
and  it  ended  at  last  in  our  booking 
a  match,  with  which  one  party  was 
no  less  pleased  than  the  other.  It 
was  this:  each  was  to  ride  his  own 
horse,  starting  from  the  school  in 
the  Park,  round  the  Fifteen  Acres, 
outside  the  Monument,  and  back  to 
the  start— just  one  heat,  about  a  mile 
and  a  haUf — the  ground  good,  and 
only  soft  enough.  In  consideration, 
however,  of  his  greater  weight,  I 
was  to  give  odds  m  the  start;  and 
as  we  could  not  well  agree  on  bow 
much,  it  was  at  length  decided  that 
he  was  to  get  away  first,'  and  I  to 
follow  as  fast  as  I  could,  after  drinking 
a  pewter  quart  full  of  Guinness's  double 
stout^ — droll  odds,  you'll  say,  but  it  was 
the  old  fellow's  own  thought,  and  as 
the  match  was  a  soft  one,  I  let  him 
have  his  way. 

^^  The  next  morning  the  Phoenix  was 
crowded  as  if  for  a  review.  There 
were  all  the  Dublin  notorieties,  swarm- 
ing in  barouches,  and  tilburies,  and 
outside  jaunting-cars— smart  clerks  in 
the  post-ofiice,  mounted  upon  kicking 
devils  from  Dycer's  and  Lalouette*8 
stables— attorney's  wives  and  daughters 
from  York-street,  and  a  stray  doctor  or 
so  on  a  hack  that  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  lectured  on  for  the  six  winter 
months  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
My  antagonist  was  half  an  hour  late, 
which  time  I  occupied  in  booking  bets 
on  every  side  of  me — offering  odds  of 
ten,  fifteen,  imd  at  last,  to  tempt  the 
people,  twenty-five  to  one  against  the 
dun.    At  last,  the  fat  gentleman  came 


up  on  a  jaunting-car,  followed  by  a 
groom  leading  the  cob.     I  wish  you 
heard  the  cheer  that  greeted  him  on 
his  arrival,  for  it  appeared  he  was  a 
well-known  character  in  town,    and 
much  in  favour  with  the  mob.     When 
he  got  off  the  car,  he  bundled  into  a 
tent,  followed  by  a  few  of  his  frienda, 
where  they  remained  for  about  five 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  he  came 
out  in  full  racing  costume— blue  and 
yellow  striped  jacket,  and  blue  cap 
and  leathers — ^looking  as  ftmny  a  figure 
as  ever  you  set  eyes  upon.     I  now 
thought  it  time  to  throw  off  my  whita 
surtout,  and  show  out  in  pink  and 
orange,  the  colours  I  had  been  winning 
in  for  two  months  past.     While  some 
of  the  party  were  sent  on  to  station 
themselves  at  different  places  ronnd 
the  Fifteen  Acres,  to  mark  out  the 
course,  my  fat  friend  was  assisted  into 
his  saddle,  and  gave  a  short  preliminary 
gallop  of  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  that 
set   us    all    a-laughing.      The    odds 
were  now  fifty  to  one  in  my  favour, 
and  I  gave  them  wherever   I  could 
find  takers.     ^  With  you,  or,  if  you 
please,  in  pounds,  and  the  gentleman 
m  the  red  whiskers,  too,  if  he  liVes 
very  well,  in  half  sovereigna,  if  you 
prefer  it.'     So  I  went  on,  betting  on 
every  side,  till  the  bell  rung  to  mount. 
As  I  knew  I  had  plenty  of  time  to 
spare,  I  took  little  notice,  and  merdy 
giving  a  look  to  my  gprths,  I  contmiud 
leisurely  booking  my  bets.      At  last 
the    time    came,    and    at   the    word 
^  Away  I'  off  went  the  fat  gentleman 
on  the  dun,  at  a  spluttering  gallop, 
that  flung  the  mud  on  every  aide  of 
us,  and    once  more  three  us  aU  a- 
laughing.     I  waited  patiently  till  he 
got  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Park, 
taking  bets  evei^  minute;  and  now 
that  he  was  away,  every  one  offered 
to  wager*     At  last,  when  I  let  him 
get  nearly  half  round,  and  found  no 
more  monev  could  be  had,  I  oaUed  out 
to  his  friencU  for  the  porter,  and,  throw- 
ing myself  into  the  saddle,  gathered  im 
the  reins  in  my  hand.     The  crowd  fisU 
back  off  each  ude,  while  from  the  tent 
I  have  ahreadv  mentioned  out  euae  a 
thin  fellow  with  one  eye,  with  a  pewter 
quart  in  his  hand:   he  lifted  it  up 
towards  me,  and  I  took  it ;  but  what 
was  my  fright  to  find  that  the  porter 
was  boiling,  and  the  veaael  so  Iwt  I 
could  hardy  hold  it.     I  aideavoured 
to  drink,  however :  the  firat  mouthftd 
took  all  the   skin  off  m  lipa  and 
tongae— the  second  half  mMbm,  and 
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th^  tliird  nearly  threw  me  into  an 
ap<j|>kctic  fit — tliG  tuob  cheering  nil 
the  time  like  devils »  Meantime^  the 
old  fellow  had  reached  the  furze ^ 
and  was  going  along  like  fun.  Again 
I  tried  the  porter,  and  a  fit  of  coughing 
came  on  that  lasted  fi  ve  m  i  nutes »  The 
pewter  was  now  so  hot  that  the  edge 
of  the  quart  took  away  a  pieee  of  tny 
month  at  every  effort.  1  ventnrL^d 
once  raore^  and  with  the  desperation 
of  a  madman  1  threw  down  the  hot 
llqnid  to  its  last  drop.  My  head 
reeled— my  eyes  glared — and  my  brain 
was  on  fire.  I  thought  1  beheld  fifty 
fat  gentlemen  galloping  on  every  aide 
of  me,  sad  all  the  sky  raining  jackets 
of  blue  and  yellow.  Half  mechanically 
I  took  the  reins,  and  put  iipurs  to  my 
horse ;  but  before  1  got  well  away,  a 
loud  cheer  from  the  crowd  assailed 
me.  1  turned,  and  iiaw  the  dun  coming 
in  at  a  floundering  gallop,  covered  with 
foam,  and  so  dead  blown  that  neither 


liiroself  nor  the  rider  cotild  have  got 
twenty  yardn  farther*  The  race  waa, 
however,  won.  My  odds  were  lost  to 
every  man  on  the  field,  and,  worse  than 
all,  I  was  so  laughed  at,  that  I  could 
not  venture  out  in  the  aheda,  without 
hearing  alluaiona  to  my  misfortune ; 
for  a  certain  friend  of  mine,  one  Tom 

OTlalierty *' 

"Tom  of  the  11th  light  dragoons?** 
^'  The  same — ^you  know  Tom,  then  ? 
Mayl>e  you  have  heard  him  mention 
me — Maurice  Malone  ?'* 

*^  Not  Mr.  Malone,  of  Fort  Peak?" 
'•  Bad  luck  to  him*  I  am  as  well 
known  in  connexion  with  Fort  Peak, 
as  the  Duke  is  with  Waterloo.  There 
is  not  a  part  of  the  globe  he  has  not 
told  that  confounded  story/* 

As  my  readers  may  not  possibly  be 
all  numbered  among  Mr.  0' Flaherty's 
acquaiutance,  I  shall  venture  to  give 
the  anecdote  which  Mr.  Malone  ac- 
counted to  be  so  widely  circulated. 


CHAPTER  XLIV*^ — A!*  ADVENTURE  IN  CANAUA, 


Towards  the  close  of  the  last  war 
with  America,  a  small  detachment  of 
military  occupied  the  little  block  house 
of  Fort  Peak,  which  about  eight  miles 
from  the  Fails  of  Niagara,  formed  the 
last  outpost  on  the  frontier.  The  fort, 
in  itself  inconsiderable,  was  only  of  im- 
portance as  commanding  a  part  of  the 
river  where  it  was  practicable  to  ford, 
and  where  the  easy  ascent  of  the  bank 
offered  a  safe  situation  for  the  enemy 
to  cross  over,  whenever  they  felt  dis- 
posed to  carry  the  war  into  our  terri- 
tory. 

There  having  been,  however,  no 
threat  of  invasion  in  this  quarter,  and 
the  natural  strength  of  the  position 
being  considerable,  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  with  two  subaltern  officers,  were 
allotted  for  this  duty — such  being  con- 
ceired  ample  to  maintain  it  till  the 
arrival  of  succour  from  head- quarters, 
then  at  Little  York,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake.  The  ofticers  of  this 
party  were  our  old  acquaintance  Tom 
O*  Flaherty,  and  our  newly  made  one 
Maurice  Malone. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  com- 
manding oflScers,  one  \irtue  they  cer- 
tainly can  lay  small  claim  to,  viz. — any 
I  insight  into  character,  or  at  least  any 
regard  for  the  knowledge.  Seldom 
are  two  men  sent  off  ou  detachment 
duty  to  some  remote  quarter,  to  as- 
sociate daily  and  boui*Iy  for  months 


together,  tliat  they  are  not,  by  some 
happy    chance,  the  very  people  who 
never,  as  the  phrase  is,  '*  took  to  each 
other*'   in   their    lives.       The    grey- 
headed   weather-beaten,   disappointed 
•^  Peninsular,"    is    coupled   with    the 
essenced  and  dandytied  Adonis  of  the 
corps  J  the  man  oi  literary  tastes  and 
cultivated   pursuits,  with  the   empty- 
beaded,  ill-informed  youth,  fresh  from 
Harrow  or  Westminister.     This  case 
offered  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  for 
though  there  were  few  men  possessed 
of   more     assimilating    powers    than 
OVFlaherty,   yet    certainly    his    com- 
panion did  put  the  faculty  to  the  test^ 
for  any  thing  more  tmlike  him  ther«  , 
never  existed.     Tom  all  good  humouf 
and  high  spirits-i— making  the  best  of 
every  thing — never  non-plussed — never 
taken     aback  —  perfectly    at     home., 
whether  flirting  with  a  Lady  Charlotte 
in  her  drawing-room^  or  crossing  a 
grouse   mountain  in  the  highlands— 
sufHeiently  well  read  to  talk  on  any 
ordinary   topic  — and    always    ready* 
witted  enough   to  seem  more  so.     A 
thorough  sportsman,  whether  showing^ 
forth  ill  the  *^  park"  at  Melton,  whip-i 
ping    a    trout-stream   in    Wales,    off  I 
fllling  a  country  house  with  black  cock] 
and  moor-fowl ;    an    unexceptionable^ 
judge  of  all  the  good  things  in  life, 
from  a  pretty  ancle  to  a  well  hung 
tilbttry-'froin  the  odds  at  hazard  to 
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the  ^*"  comet  vjoUgt."  Soch,  in  brief, 
WM  Tom,  Now  his  confrere  was 
none  of  these ;  he  bad  been  drafted 
irom  the  Galway  militta  to  the  line, 
for  some  election  services  rendered 
bj  his  family  to  the  government  can- 
didate ;  was  of  a  saturnine  and  dis* 
contented  habit ;  always  miserable 
about  some  trifle  or  other,  and  never 
ftt  re«t  till  he  had  drowned  his  aorrowj* 
in  Jamaica  rum — which,  since  the 
regiment  was  abroad,  he  had  copiouiily 
used  as  a  substitute  for  whiskey.  To 
such  an  extent  had  thi^i  passion  gained 
upon  him»  that  a  cor|»orars  guard 
was  always  in  attendance  whenever 
he  dined  out^  to  convey  him  home  to 
the  barracks. 

The  wearisome  monotony  of  a  close 
garrison^  with  so  ungenial  a  com* 
p&nion^  would  have  damped  any  oian*s 
spirits  but  O' Flaherty's,  He,  how- 
ever, upon  this,  as  other  occasions  in 
life^  rallied  himself  to  make  the  best 
of  it ;  and  by  short  excursions  within 
certain  prescribed  limits  along  the 
river  side,  contrived  to  shoot  and  flsh 
enough  to  get  through  the  day,  and 
improve  the  meagre  fai*e  of  his  mess* 
table.  Malone  never  appeared  before 
dinner  ;  his  late  sittings  at  night  re- 
(juiring  all  the  following  day  to  recruit 
mi  in  for  a  new  attack  upon  the  rum 
I  bottle. 

Now^  although  his  seeing  so  little 
Vti  his   brother  officer  was  any  thing 
f  but  unpleasant  to  O"  Flaherty,  yet  the 
I  fnnui   of  such    a   life   was  gradually 
I  wearying  him,  and  all   his  wits  were 
put   in  requisition  to  furnish  occupa- 
tion for  his  time.     Never  a  day  passed 
Without   his   praying  ardently  for   an 
attack  ^om  the  enemy  ;  any  alternative, 
any  reverse,  had  been  a  blessing  com* 
pared  with  his  present  life.     No  such 
vpiritr  however,  seemed  to  animate  the 
Yaakee    troops ;    not    a  soldier    was 
to  be  seen  for  miles  around,  and  every 
Straggler  that   passed    the    fort    coiv 
curred  in  saying  that  the  Americans 
were  not  within  four  day's  march  of 
the  frontier. 

Weeks  passed  over,  and  the  same 
4tate  of  things  remaining  unclmnged^ 
0*Flalierty  gradually  relaxed  some  of 
his  strietncsii  as  to  duty ;  small  fora- 
ging parties  of  three  and  four  beuig 
daily  permitted  to  leave  the  fort  for  a 
few  hours,  to  which  they  usually  re- 
tiirned  laden  with  wild  turkeys  and 
ibb^i>Oth  being  found  in  great  abua- 
dftDce  near  them, 
Su<^  vfm  th€  Xd^  of  the  littk  gar- 


rison for  two  or  thi*ee  long  sunuiMr 
months — each  day  so  resembling  ttt 
fellow,  that  no  difference  could  be 
found. 

As  to  how  the  war  was  faring,  or 
what  the  aspect  of  affairs  might  be, 
they  ahsolutely  knew  nothing.  News- 
papers never  reached  them  ;  and  whe- 
ther from  having  so  much  occupation 
at  head-quarterii,  or  that  the  difficulty 
of  sending  letters  prevented,  their 
friends  never  wrote  a  line  ;  and  thus 
they  jogged  on  a  very  vegetable  ex- 
istence, till  thought  at  last  was  stag- 
nating in  their  brain,  and  O' Flaherty 
half  euvied  his  companion's  resource 
in  the  spirit  llask. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
fort,  when  one  evening  O' Flaherty  ap* 
peared  to  pace  the  little  rampart  that 
looked  towards  Lake  Ontario,  with  an 
appearance  of  anxiety  and  impatience 
strangely  at  variance  with  liis  daily 
phlegmatic  look.  U  seemed  that  the 
corporaFs  party  he  had  despatched  that 
morning  to  forage,  near  the  *'*  falls** 
had  not  returned,  and  already  were 
four  hours  later  than  their  time  away. 

Every  imaginable  mode  of  account- 
ing for  their  absence  suggested  itself 
to  his  mind.  Sometimes  he  feared 
that  they  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Indian  hunters^  who  were  far  from 
favourably  disposed  towards  their 
poaching  neighbours.  Then^  again,  it 
might  be  merely  that  they  had  missed 
their  track  in  the  forest :  or  could  it  be 
that  they  had  ventured  to  reach  Qoat 
Island  in  a  canoe^  and  had  been  ear- 
ried  down  by  the  ''  falls/'  Such  were 
the  torturing  doubts  that  passed^  a« 
some  shrill  equirrel,  or  hoarse  night- 
owl  pierced  the  air  with  a  cry,  and  then 
all  was  silent  again.  While  thus  the 
hours  went  slowly  by,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  bright  light  ia  the 
sky.  It  appeared  as  if  part  of  the 
heavens  were  reflecting  some  strooff 
glare  from  beneath,  for  as  he  looked 
the  lights  at  first  pale  and  colourless^ 
gi^adualiy  deepened  into  a  rich  mellow 
hue,  and  at  length,  through  the  murky 
blackness  of  the  night,  a  strong  clear 
current  of  flame  rose  steadily  upwards 
from  the  earth,  and  pointed  towards 
the  sky.  From  the  direction,  it  must 
have  been  either  at  the  ^*  falls,'*  or  im- 
mediately near  them  j  and  now  the 
horrible  conviction  flashed  upon  his 
mind  that  the  party  iiad  been  waylaid 
by  the  Indians,  who  were,  as  is  their 
custom,  making  a  war  feast  over  Ihalr 
Yi^tiius* 
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Not  on  Instant  was  to  W  lost.  The 
little  garrison  beat  to  arms ;  and^  &s 
tlie  men  fell  in,  O' Flaherty  cast  his 
eye»  around,  while  he  aelected  a  few 
brave  fellows  to  accompany  him. 
Scarcely  had  the  men  fallen  out  from 
the  rank%  whc^n  the  sentinel  at  the 
g^ate  was  challien^ed  hy  a  well-known 
voice,  and  in  a  momt'nt  more  the 
corporal  of  thi^  foraging  party  was 
among  them*  Fatigue  and  exhaustion 
had  so  overcome  him»  that  for  some 
minutes  he  was  speech lei>s*  At  leng'th 
he  recovered  suSjcientiy  to  give  the 
following  brief  account : — 

The  little  party  having  obtained 
their  supply  of  venison  above  Queen- 
sttjii,  were  returning  to  the  fort,  when 
they  liuddcnlj  came  upon  a  track  of 
feet,  which  little  experience  in  forest 
life  soon  proved  that  Bottie  new  arrivals 
had  reached  the  hunting  grounds,  for 
on  examining  them  closely,  they  proved 
neither  to  be  I[idian  tracks,  nor  yet 
thoae  mode  by  the  shoes  of  the  fort 
party.  Proceeding  with  caution  to 
trace  them  backwards  for  three  or  four 
miles^  they  reached  the  bank  of  the 
Niagara  river,  above  the  whirlpools, 
where  the  crossing  h  mo»t  easily 
effected  trom  the  American  side.  The 
mysttfry  was  at  once  explained  :  it  was 
a  surprise  party  of  the  Yankees  sent 
to  attjick  Tort  Peak  j  and  now  the 
only  thing  to  he  done  was  to  hasten 
back  inmK-diately  to  their  friends,  and 
prepare  for  their  reception* 

VV*ith  tliis  intent  they  took  the  river 
path  as  the  shortest,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  thtnr  fears  were  con- 
£rmed ;  fur  in  a  little  embayment  of 
the  bank,  they  perceived  a  party  of 
twenty  blue  coats,  who,  with  their 
arms  piled,  were  lying  around  as  if 
waiting  for  the  hour  of  attack.  The 
Bight  of  this  party  added  greatly  to 
tbeir  alarm,  tor  they  now  perceived 
that  the  Americans  had  divided  their 
force — ^the  foot-traoka  ftrst  seen  being 
evidently  those  of  another  division. 
As  the  corporal  and  his  few  men  con- 
tin  ued»  from  the  low  and  thick  brush- 
wood, to  make  their  recognUance  of 
the  enemy^  they  observed  with  delight 
that  they  were  not  regulars,  but  a 
militia  force.  With  this  one  ani- 
mating thought,  they  again,  with  noise- 
less step,  regained  the  forest,  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  their  way.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  they  marched  a  mile, 
when  the  sound  of  voices  and  loud 
laughter  apprised  them  tliat  another 
party    was    iiearr    wbich  9S  well  as 


they  could  observe  in  the  increasing 
gluum,  was  still  larger  than  the  former. 
They  were  now  obliged  to  make  a 
considerable  circuit,  and  advance  still 
deeper  into  the  forest — their  anxiety 
hourly  increasing,  lest  the  enemy 
should  reach  the  fort  before  them- 
selves. In  this  dilemma  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  party  should  separate  ; 
the  corporal  determining  to  proceed 
alone  by  the  river  bank,  while  the 
others,  by  a  delattr  oii  some  miles, 
should  endeavour  to  learn  the  force 
of  the  Yankees,  and,  as  far  as  they 
coultl,  tJieir  mode  of  attack.  From 
tliat  instant  the  corporal  knew  no 
more;  for,  after  two  hours'  weary 
exertion,  he  reached  the  fort,  which, 
had  it  been  but  another  mile  distant, 
his  strength  had  not  held  out  for  him 
to  attain » 

However  gladly  poor  O' Flaherty 
might  have  hailed  such  information 
under  other  circumstances,  now  it 
came  like  a  thimderbult  upon  him. 
Six  of  his  small  force  were  away, 
perliaps  ere  this  made  prisoners  by 
the  enemy;  the  Yankees,  aa  well  as 
he  could  judge,  were  a  numerous 
party  ;  and  he  himself  totally  without 
a  single  adviser — for  Malone  had 
dineii,  and  was,  therefore,  by  this 
time  in  that  pleasing  state  of  in- 
difference in  which  he  could  only 
recognise  an  enemy  in  the  man  that 
did  not  send  round  the  decanter. 

In  the  half  indulged  hope  that  his 
state  might  permit  some  faint  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  faculty,  O* Flaherty 
walked  towards  the  small  den  they 
ha<l  designated  as  the  mess-room^  in 
search  of  his  brother  officer. 

As  he  entered  the  apartment*  little 
disposed  as  he  felt  to  mirth  at  such  a 
moment,  the  tableau  before  him  wa« 
too  ridiculous  not  to  laugh  at.  At 
one  side  of  the  tire-place  sat  Malone, 
Ids  face  florid  with  drinking,  luid  his 
eyeballs  projecting.  Upon  his  head 
was  a  small,  Indian  skul!  cap,  with 
two  peacock's  feathers,  and  a  piece  of 
scariet  cloth  which  hung  down  bobinti. 
In  one  hand  be  held  a  smoking  goblet 
of  rinii  punch,  and  in  the  other  a  long, 
IndiaiL,  Che  book  pipe.  Opposite  to 
him,  but  squatted  upon  the  floor, 
reposed  a  red  Indian,  that  lived  in 
the  fort  as  a  guide,  equally  drunk, 
but  preserving,  even  in  his  liquor, 
an  impassive,  grave  aspect,  strangely 
contrasting  wtUi  the  high  excitement 
of  Malone  a  face.  The  red  man  wore 
Malone*^  uniform  coat,  wliich  he  had 
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>ut  on  back  foremost — his  heail-tlress 
aving,  in  all  probability,  been  ex- 
changed for  it,  as  an  amicable  courtesy 
between  the  parties.  There  they  sat, 
looking  fixedly  at  each  other  ;  neither 
spoke,  nor  even  smiled — the  rum 
bottle,  which  at  brief  intervals  parsed 
from  one  to  the  other,  maintained  a 
friendly  intercourse  that  each  was  con- 
tent with. 

To  the  hearty  fit  of  laughing  of 
O*  Flaherty,  Malone  replied  by  a  look 
of  drunken  defiance,  and  then  nodded 
to  his  red  friend,  who  returned  the 
courtesy.  As  poor  Tom  left  the  room, 
he  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped 
for  in  this  quarter,  and  determined  to 
beat  the  garrison  to  arms  without  any 
further  delay.  Scarcely  had  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  when  a  sudden 
thought  flashed  through  his  brain. 
He  hesitated,  walked  forward  a  few 
paces,  stopped  again,  and  calling  out 
to  the  corporal,  said — 

"  You  are  certain  they  were  militia?" 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  quite  siu'e." 

"  Then,  by  Jove,  1  have  it,"  cried 
O*  Flaherty.  "  If  they  should  turn  out 
to  be  the  Buffalo  fencibles,  we  may 
get  through  this  scrape  better  than  I 
hoped  for." 

*♦  I  believe  you  are  right,  sir ;  for  I 
heard  one  of  the  men  as  I  passed  ob- 
serve, '  what  will  they  say  m  Buffalo 
when  it's  over  ?*  " 

*'  Send  Mathers  here,  corporal ;  and 
do  you  order  four  rank  and  file,  with 
side  arms,  to  be  in  readiness  imme- 
diately." 

"  Mathers,  you  have  heard  the 
news,"  said  O*  Flaherty,  as  the  ser- 
geant entered.  "Can  the  fort  hold 
out  against  such  a  force  as  Jackson 
reports  ?  You  doubt ;  well,  so  do  1 ; 
so  let's  see  what's  to  be  done.  Can 
you  remember,  was  it  not  the  Buffalo 
militia  that  were  so  tremendously 
thrashed  by  the  Delawares  last  au- 
tumn ?" 

'^  Yes,  sir,  they  chased  them  for  two 
days  and  nights,  and  had  they  not 
reached  the  town  of  Buffalo,  the  Dela- 
wares would  not  have  left  a  scalp  in 
the  regiment." 

"  Can  you  recollect  the  chiefs  name 
—it  was  ("arran — something,  eh  ?" 

*''  Caudan-dacwagae." 

"Exactly.  Where  is  he  supposed 
to  be  now  ?" 

"  Up  in  Detroit,  sir,  they  say,  but 
no  one  knows.  Those  fellows  are  here 
to-day,  and  there  to-morrow," 

"  Well,  then,  sergeant^  here's  my 


plan."  Saying  these  words,  C Fla- 
herty proceeded  to  walk  towards,  his 
quarters,  accompanied  by  the  sergeant, 
with  whom  he  conversed  for  some 
time  eagerly — occasionally  replying,  as 
it  appeared,  to  objections,  and  offering 
explanations  as  the  other  seemed  to 
require  them.  The  colloquy  lasted 
half  an  hour — and  although  the  veteran 
sergeant  seemed  difficult  of  conviction, 
it  ended  by  his  saying,  as  he  left  the 
room — 

"  W^ell,  sir,  as  you  say,  it  can  only 
come  to  hard  knocks  at  worst.  So 
here  goes — I'll  send  off  the  scout  party 
to  make  the  fires  and  choose  the  men 
for  the  out  picquets,  for  no  time  b  to 
be  lost." 

In  about  an  hour's  time  from  the 
scene  I  have  mentioned,  a  number  of 
militia  officers,  of  different  gprades, 
were  seated  round  a  bivonck  fire,  upon 
the  bank  of  the  Niagara  river.  The 
conversation  seemed  of  an  angpry  na- 
ture, for  the  voices  of  the  speakers 
were  loud  and  irrascible,  and  their 
gestures  evidenced  a  state  of  hi^ 
excitement. 

"  I  see,"  said  one,  who  seemed  the 
superior  of  the  party — *'I  see  well 
where  this  will  end.  We  shall  have 
another  Queenston  aflbir,  as  we  had 
last  fall  with  the  Delawares." 

"  I  only  say,"  replied  another,  "  that 
if  you  wish  our  men  to  stand  fire  to- 
morrow morning,  the  less  you  remind 
them  of  the  Delawares  the  better. 
What  is  that  noise?  Is  not  that  a 
drum  beating?" 

The  party  at  these  words  sprung  to 
their  legs,  and  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
listening  for  some  seconds. 

''  Who  goes  there  ?"  sung  out  a 
sentinel  from  his  post ;  and  then,  after 
a  moment's  delay,  added — "  Pass  flae 
of  truce  to  Mi^or  Brown's  quarters.' 
Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken, 
when  three  officers  in  scarlet,  preceded 
by  a  drummer  with  a  white  flag,  stood 
before  the  American  party. 

*'  To  whom  mav  I  address  myself?" 
said  one  of  the  British — who,  I  may 
inform  my  reader,  en  passant^  was  no 
other  than  O'Flaherty— *«  To  whom 
may  I  address  myself  as  the  of&cer  in 
command  ?" 

^  I  am  Major  Brown,"  sud  a  short, 
plethoric  little  man,  in  a  blue  uniform 
and  round  hat — *•  And  who  are  you  ?" 
<'  Mi^or  O'Flaherty,  of  his  miuesty'a 
fifth  foot,"  sud  Tom,  with  a  very 
sonorous  emphasis  on  each  word— 
<'the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  and 
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[an  amicable  pro|K)sltion  from  major- 

I  general  Allen,   commanding  the  gar* 

[  w'lsan  of  Fort  Peak.** 

The  Americans,  who  were  evidently 

'  taken  by  sur prise  at  their  intentions 
of  attack  beinj^  known,  were  silent, 
while  he  continued — 

**  Gentlemen,  it  may  appear  some- 
what strange  that  a  garriaon,  poness- 
in^  the  natural  ^strength  of  a  powerful 
position — supplied  with  abundant  am- 
munition and  every  muniment  of  war 
— sbould  despatch  a  flag  of  truce 
on  the  eve  of  an  attack,  in  preference 
to  waiting  for  the  moment,  when  a 
sharp  and  well-prepartHl  reception 
might  best  attest  its  vigilance  and 
diijcipline.  But  the  reasons  for  this 
step  are  soon  explained.  In  the  Hrst 
place,  you  intended  a  surprise-  We 
Imve  been  long  aware  of  your  projected 
attack.  Om*  spies  have  tracked  you. 
from  your  crossing  the  river  above 
the  whirlpool  to  yant  present  position. 
Every  man  of  your  piwty  is  numbtred 
hy  us  *t  and,  what  ia  still  more,  num- 
bered by  our  allies — yes,  gentlemen, 
1  must  repeat  it,  ^  allies*— though,  as 
a  Briton^  I  blush  at  the  word.  Shame 
and  disgrace  for  ever  be  that  man*s 
portion,  who  first  associated  the  honor- 
able usages  of  war  with  the  atrocious 
and  bloody  cruelties  of  the  savi^e. 
Yet  so  it  is :  the  Delawai'es  of  the 
liills** — here  the  Yankees  exchanged 
very  peculiar  looks — ''  have  this  morn- 
ing arrived  at  Fort  Peak-^  with  orders 
to  ravage  the  whole  of  your  frontier, 
from  Fort  George  to  Lake  Erie* 
They  brought  im  the  information  of 
your  approaelii,  and  tht^r  chief  is,  while 
I  speak,  making  an  infamous  proposi- 
tion, by  which  a  price  is  to  he  paid 
for  every  scalp  lie  produces  in  the 
morning.  Now,  asthegentTal  cannot 
refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  aavagea^ 
without  compromising  himsL*lf  with  the 
comjnander-tn-chief,  neither  can  he 
accept  of  such  assistance  without  some 
pangs  of  conscience.  He  has  taken 
the  only  course  open  to  him :  he  has 
despatched  myself  and  my  brother 
officers  here"^ — O' Flaherty  glimced  at 
two  privates  dressed  up  in  his  regi- 


laud  whoop,  that  was  ecl)o>ed  and  re- 
echoed  again  and  again  for  several 
secon^ia  after. 

*'  Hai-k  !'*  said  0*jiaherty,  with  an 
accent  of  horror — ''*  Hai-k !  the  war- 
cry  of  the  De  la  wares  I  The  savages 
are  eager  for  their  prey*  May  it  yet 
be  time  enough  to  rescue  you  from 
such  a  fate  1  Time  presses — our  terms 
are  these — as  they  do  not  admit  of 
discussion,  and  must  be  at  once  ac- 
cepted or  rejected^  to  your  own  ear 
alone  can  I  impai-t  them." 

Saying  which,  he  took  Major  Brown 
aside,  and,  walking  apart  from  tlie 
others,  led  him,  by  slow  stepvS,  into  the 
forest.  While  (V Flaherty  continued 
to  dilate  upon  the  atrocities  of  Indian 
war,  and  the  revengeful  character  of 
the  savflgcs,  he  contrived  to  be  always 
advancing  towards  the  river  side  ;  but 
at  length  the  glare  of  a  fire  was  per- 
ceptible through  the  gloom.  Major 
Brown  stopped  suddenlvi  and  pointed 
iu  tiie  direction  of  the  flame. 

*"*  U  is  the  Indian  picquet,"  said 
O' Flaherty,  calmly  ;  *'  and  as  the  facta 
1  have  been  detailing  may  be  more 
palatable  to  yoiu*  mind,  you  shall  see 
them  with  your  own  eyes.  Yea^  I 
repeat  it,  you  shall,  through  the  cover  of 
thiii  brushwood,  see  Caudan*dacwagae 
himself — for  he  is  with  them  in  person." 

As  O' Flaherty  said  this,  he  led 
Major  Brown,  now  speechless  with 
terror,  behind  a  massive  cork  tree, 
from  which  spot  they  could  look  down 
upon  the  river  mde,  where  in  a  small 
creek  sat  five  or  six  persons  in  blankets, 
and  scarlet  head-dresses  ;  their  faces 
streaked  with  patches  of  yellow  and 
red  painty  to  which  the  glare  of  the 
fire  lent  ii*esh  horror.  In  the  midst 
aat  one,  whose  violent  gestures  and 
savage  cries  gave  him  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  a  demon,  as  he  resented 
with  all  his  might  the  efforts  of  the 
others  to  restrain  him,  shouting  like  a 
maniac  all  the  while,  and  struggling 
to  rise. 

'*  It  is  the  chief,*'  said  O*  Flaherty  j 
**he  will  wait  no  longer.  We  have 
bribed  the  others  tt»  keep  him  quiet, 
if  possible,  a  little  time  ;  but  I  see 
they  cannot  succeed." 

A  loud  yeQ  of  triumph  from  below 

-  ■        The  in- 

0  other 


mentals — *^  to  offer  you  terms." 

IO'Flal»erty  paused  when  he  arrived        ^  . 

thus  ixr^  expecting  that  the  opposite  interrupted  Tom's  speech, 

party  would  make   some  reply ;   but  furiated   savage — who   was 


they  continued  silent ;  when  suddenly,  than     Mr.    Malone^ — having    obtained 

from  the  dense  forest,  there  rung  forth  the    rum   bottle,    for   which    he  was 

a  wild  and  savage  yell^  that  rose  and  fighting  with  all  his  might-^his  temper 

fell  several  times,  like  the  pibroch  of  not  being  improved  in  the  struggle  by 

the  highlander,  and  ended  at  last  in  a  occasional  admoaitions  from  the^  red 
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end  of  a  cigaiv  applied  to  his  naked 
skin  by  the  other  Indians — who  vi^ive 
his  own  soldiers  acting  under  0*Fia- 
hertv's  orilers. 

"  Now,"  said  Tom,  "  that  you  have 
convinced  yourself,  and  can  satisfy 
your  brother  officers,  will  you  take 
vour  chance?  or  will  you  accept  the 
nonourod  terms  of  the  general — file 
your  arms,  and  retreat  beyond  the  river 
before  day-break  ?  Your  muskets  and 
ammunition  will  offer  a  bribe  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  savage,  and  delay  his 
pursuit  till  you  can  reach  some  place 
of  safety." 

Major  Brown  heard  the  proposal 
in  silence,  and  at  last  determined  on 
consulting  his  brother  officers. 

**  I  have  outstaid  my  time,"  said 
OTlaherty,  "but  stop  ;  the  lives  of  so 
many  are  at  stake,  I  consent."  Saying 
which,  they  walked  on  without  speak- 
ing, till  they  arrived  where  the  others 
were  standing  around  the  watch-fire. 


As  Brown  retired  to  oonfnk  with 
the  officers,  Tom  heard  with  pletture 
how  much  his  two  oompaniont  had 
worked  upon  the  Yankees*  tears,  during 
his  absence,  by  details  of  the  vindictive 
feelings  of  the  Delawarea,  and  their 
vows  to  annihilate  the  Buffido  militia. 

Before  five  minutes  thej  had  de- 
cided. Upon  a  solemn  pledffe  from 
OTlaherty  that  the  terma  of  the  com- 
pact  were  to  be  observed  as  he  stated 
them,  thev  agreed  to  march  with  their 
arms  to  the  ford,  where,  having  piled 
them,  they  were  to  cross  over^  and 
make  the  best  of  their  waj  home. 

By  sunrise  the  next  momingf  aQ 
that  remained  of  the  threatened  attack 
on  Fort  Peak,  wore  the  smooldering 
ashes  of  some  wood  fires— eiffht]|^  mus- 
kets piled  in  the  fort — and  me  vellow 
ochre,  and  red  stripes  that  still  adorned 
the  countenance  of  the  late  Indian 
chief,  now  snoring  Lieutenant  Maorioe 
Malone. 


CHAP.  XLV. — THE  COURIER'S   PASSPORT. 


A  SECOND  night  succeeded  to  the  long 
dreary  day  oi  the  dilii^^ence,  and  the 
only  one  agreeable  reflection  arose  in 
the  feeling  that  every  mile  travelled 
was  diminishing  the  chance  of  pursuit, 
and  removing  me  still  further  from 
that  scene  of  trouble  and  annoyance 
that  was  soon  to  furnisli  gossip  for 
Paris— under  the  title  of  "  The  Affaire 
O'Lcnryr 

How  he  was  ever  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  immerous  and  embarras- 
sing difficulties  of  his  position,  g^ve 
me,  I  confess,  less  uneasiness  than  the 
uncertainty  of  my  own  fortunes.  Luck 
seemed  ever  to  befriend  him — mc  it 
had  always  accompanied  far  enough 
thron«:h  life  to  make  its  subsequent 
desertion  more  painful.  How  far  I 
should  blame  myself  for  this,  1  stopped 
not  to  consiiler  ;  bui  brooded  over  the 
fact  in  a  melanch()1y  and  discontented 
mood.  The  one  thoupfht  uppermost  in 
my  mind  was,  how  will  Lady  Jane  re- 
ceive me — am  I  furjsrotten — or  am  I 
only  remembered  as  the  subject  of  that 
unlucky  niistake,  when,  under  the  guise 
of  un  elilcr  son,  I  was  feted  and  made 
much  of.  What  pretensions  I  had, 
without  fortune,  rank,  influence,  or 
even  c'xp(.'Ctatioiis  of  any  kind,  to  seek 
tiie  liaiul  of  the  mo^t  beautiful  girl  of 
tiie  day,  with  the  largest  fortune  as  her 
dowry,  1  dared  not  ask  myself — the 
reply  would  have  dashed  all  my  hopesy 


and  my  pursuit  would  have  at 
been  abandoned.  <*  Tell  the  people 
you  are  an  excellent  preacher^  was 
the  advice  of  an  old  and  learned  divine 
to  a  younger  and  less  experienced  one 
— **tell  them  so  every  morning,  and 
every  noon,  and  every  evening,  and  at 
last  they  will  begin  to  believe  it."  So 
thought  L  I  shall  impress  upon  the 
Callonbys  that  1  am  a  most  onescep- 
tionable  '*  parti."  Upon  every  occasion 
they  shall  hear  it — as  they  open  their 
newspapers  at  breakfast — at  they  sip 
their  soup  at  luncheon — as  they  MJjnst 
their  napkin  at  dinner — as  they  cliat 
over  their  wine  at  night.  My  in6ii- 
ence  in  the  house  shall  be  unbounded— 
my  pleasures  consulted — my  dislikes 
remembered.  The  people  in  fiivour 
with  me  shall  dine  there  three  timet  a 
week — those  less  fortunate  shall  be  put 
into  schedule  A.  My  opinions  on  all 
subjects  shall  be  a  law — wnether  I  pro- 
nounce upon  politics,  or  discuss  a  din- 
ner :  and  all  this  I  shall  accomplish  hy 
a  successful  flattery  of  my  lady — a  little 
bullying  of  my  lord— a  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  youngest  sister— a  special 
cultivation  of  Kilkee— «nd  a  very  ^^* 
iionr^  neglect  of  Lady  Jane.  These  were 
my  half  waking  thoughts,  as  the  heavy 
diligence  rumbled  over  the  pav^  into 
Nancy ;  and  I  was  aroused  by  tho 
door  being  suddenly  jerked  open*  and  a 
bronie  fiMiei  with  a  black  beard  and 
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moustache,    Mfkg  ihruit  in  aonoEigst 

"  Your  pawports,  mcsaieurSi'*  a«  a 
Inntem  was  held  up  in  fUCce»$ion 
across  our  faces,  and  we  banded  furlb 
OUT  crumpled  iiad  worn  paper*  to  the 
official 

The  iii^lit  was  stormy  and  dark — 
gusts  of  wind  sweeping  ulong,  beuriog 
with  them  Uie  tail  of  some  thunder- 
cloud— Jiiingtirig'  their  sounds  with  a 
fulliaiC  tile  from  the  ruofs^  or  u  broken 
chimney-pot.  The  law  officer  in  vaiu 
endeavoured  to  hold  open  the  passports 
while  he  inscribed  his  name  ;  and  just 
as  the  last  scrawl  was  completed,  the 
laniern  went  ont  Muttering  a  heavy 
curse  upon  the  **  mauvais  temps,^  he 
thrust  titctu  in  upon  us  en  maue^  and, 
tanking  the  door  to,  called  out  to  the 
Conducteur»  **  e%  route,'* 

Again  we  rumbled  on,  and,  ere  we 
cleared  the  last  lamps  of  the  town,  the 
whole  party  were  once  more  sunk  ttt 
ilefp»  save  myself.  Hour  after  hour 
rolled  by,  the  rain  pattering  upon  the 
roof,  and  the  heavv  plash  of  the  horses* 
feet  contributing  Ineir  mournru!  sounds 
to  the  melancholy  that  was  stealing 
over  me,  At  length  we  drew  up  at 
the  door  of  a  little  auhtrge ;  and,  by 
tho  noise  and  bustle  without,  I  per- 
ceived there  was  a  change  of  horses. 
Anxious  to  stretch  my  lega,  and  relieve, 
if  even  for  a  moment,  the  wearisome 
mouotuny  of  the  night,  I  got  out  tind 
strode  into  the  little  parlour  of  the  inn. 
There  was  a  cheerful  6re  in  an  open 
store,  beside  which  stood  a  portly 
figure  in  a  sheep«kin  bcnta.  and  a  cloth 
travelling  cap,  with  a  gold  band  ;  his 
legs  were  cased  in  high  Russia  I  eat  tier 
bi>ot&,  lill  evident  signs  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  wearer,  had  even  his  haste 
at  supper  not  bespoke  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  government  courier."* 
■  **  You  had  better  make  ha*te  with  the 
'fcorses,  Antoiue,  if  you  don't  wUb  the 
postmaster  to  hear  of  it,"  said  he,  as  I 
entered,  his  mouth  lilted  with  pie  crust, 
mod  Vinde  Beaume,  us  lie  spoke. 

A  lumbering  peasant,  with  a  blouse, 
»abots  and  a  striped  night  cap,  replied 
in  some  unknown  putois ;  wbea  the 
courier  again  said — 

*'  Well,  then,  take  the  diligence 
hor>es ;  I  must  get  ou  at  all  events ; 
they  are  not  so  preise^  Vki  be  bound ; 
besides,  it  will  save  the  gens  d  arme 
some  miles  of  a  ride  if  they  overtake 
them  here.** 

"  Have  we  aunther  t^Ue  of  our  poss- 
orti  here»  ihe&i'"  said  h  aUdre&^ii^ 


the  courier,  for  we  have  already  been 
examined  at  Nuncy."* 

•*  Not  exactly  a  pitS,'*  said  the  cou- 
rier, eyeing  me  most^'Euspiciously  us  he 
ipoke,  and  then  continuing  to  eat  with 
his  former  voracity. 

"  Then  what,  may  I  ask,  have  we  to 
do  with  thegens-darme?" 

"It  is  a  scarcht"  said  the  courier^ 
gruffly,  and  with  the  air  of  one  who  de- 
sired no  further  quesiioning. 

I  iiiimediately  ordered  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy,  and  filling  the  large  goblet 
before  him,  said,  with  much  respect, 

**  A  voire  bonne  voyage  Monsieur 
!e  Courier." 

To  this  he  at  once  replied,  by  taking 
off  his  cap  and  bowing  politely  as  he 
drank  off  the  wine, 

'■*  Have  we  any  runaway  feloa  or  a 
stray  galerier  among  us  It"*  satd,  I  laugh- 
loglv,  **  that  they  are  going  to  search 
us  ?" 

**No,  monsieur,said  thecourier;  **btit 
there  has  been  a  government  order  to 
arrest  a  persion  on  this  road  connected 
with  the  dreadful  Polish  plot»  that  has 
just  eclatid  at  Paris.  I  passed  a  vidette 
of  cavalry  at  Nancy,  and  they  will  be 
up  here  in  half  an  hour." 

«  A  Polii*h  plot!  Why,  I  lea  Paris 
only  two  days  ago,  and  never  heard  of 
it," 

"  CVst  bien  possible,  Monsieur?** 
said  the  courier.  '*  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  may  only  he  an  affair  of  the  |)oiice  ; 
but  they  ha  ire  certain!}'  arrested  one 
prUoner  at  Meurice,  charged  with  this, 
as  well  as  the  attempt  to  rob  Frascati, 
and  murder  the  croupier." 

**  Alas,"  B:iid  I,  with  a  half  suppres- 
sed groan,  **il  is  too  true  ;  that  infernal 
fellow  O'Lcary  has  ruined  me,  aiid  I 
shall  be  brought  back  to  Paris,  and 
only  taken  from  prison  to  meet  the  open 
shame  and  ignominy  of  a  public  trial.** 

What  was  to  be  done  ?^ every  mo- 
ment was  precious.  I  walked  to  the 
door  to  conceal  my  agitation.  All  was 
dark  and  gloomy.  The  thought  of  es- 
cape was  my  only  one  ;  but  how  to 
tccoroplifch  it  J  Every  *iir  without 
suggested  to  my  anxious  mind  the  ap* 
proiching  tread  of  horses — every  rattle 
of  the  harness  secmtd  like  the  clink  of 
accoutrements. 

While  I  yet  hesitated,  I  felt  that  my 
fate  was  in  the  balance.  Concealment 
where  I  was,  was  impossible  ;  there  were 
no  means  of  obtaining  horses  to  pro- 
ceed. My  last  only  hope  then  rested 
in  the  courier ;  he  perhiips  might  be 
bribed  to  asilat  m^  at  this  juactuie* 
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Still  his  SmpreMion  as  to  the  enormitjr 
of  the  crime  taipated  might  deter  him  ; 
and  there  was  no  time  Tor  explanatfon, 
even  if  he  would  listen  to  it.  I  re- 
turned to  the  room;  he  had  finished 
his  meat,  and  was  now  engaged  in  all 
the  preparations  for  encountering  a  wet 
and  dreary  night.  I  hesitated;  my 
fears  that  if  he  should  refuse  my  offers, 
all  chance  of  my  escape  was  gone,  de- 
terred me  for  a  moment.  At  length, 
as  he  wound  a  large  woollen  shawl 
round  his  throat,  and  seemed  to  have 
completed  his  costume,  I  summoned 
nerve  for  the  effort,  and  with  as  much 
boldness  in  my  manner  as  I  could  mus- 
ter, said — 

**  Monsieur  le  Courier,  one  word 
with  you."  I  here  closed  the  door, 
and  continued.  **  My  fortunes — my 
whole  prospects  in  life  depend  upon 
m^  reaching  Strasbourg  by  to-morrow 
night.  You  alone  can  be  the  means 
of  my  doing  so.  Is  there  any  price  you 
can  mention,  for  which  you  will  render 
me  this  service  ? — ^if  so,  name  it.** 

**  So,  then,  Monsieur,"  said  the  cou- 
rier, slowly — ^"80,  then,  you  are  the 

"  You  have  guessed  it,*  said  I,  inter- 
rupting. **  Do  you  accept  my  pro- 
posal T 

**  It  is  impossible,"  said  he,  **  utterly 
impossible :  for  even  should  I  be  dis- 
posed to  run  the  risk  on  my  own  ac- 
count, it  would  avail  you  nothing ;  the 
first  town  we  entered  your  passport 
would  be  demanded,  and  not  being 
vis^  by  the  minuter  to  travel  en  cou- 
rier, you  would  at  once  be  detained 
and  arrested." 

"  Then  am  I  lost,"  said  I,  throwing 
myself  upon  a  chair ;  at  the  same  in- 
stant my  passport,  which  I  carried  in 
my  breast  pocket,  fell  out  at  the  feet  of 
the  courier.  He  lifted  it  and  opened  it 
leisurely.  So  engrossed  was  I  by  my 
misfortunes,  that  for  some  minutes  I 
did  not  perceive,  that  as  he  continued 
to  read  the  passport,  he  smiled  from 
time  to  time,  till  at  length  a  hearty  fit 
of  laughing  awoke  me  from  my  ab- 
straction. My  first  impulse  was  to 
seize  him  by  the  throat ;  controlling 
my  temper,  however,  with  an  effort,  1 
said — 

**  And  pray,  Monsieur,  may  I  ask  in 
what  manner  the  position  1  stand  in  at 
this  moment  affords  you  so  much 
amusement.  Is  there  any  thing  so  par- 
ticularly droll — ^any  thing  so  exces- 
sively ludicrous  in  my  situation.— or 
what  particular  gift  do  you  possess  that 


shall  prevent  me  throwiii^  you  out  of 
the  window  ?" 

"  Mais,  monsieur,**  smid  he.  half 
stifled  with  laughter,  "  do  you  know 
the  blunder  I  fell  intoV  it  »  really 
too  good.  Could  you  only  gueu  who 
I  took  you  for,  you  would  laugh  too." 

Here  he  became  so  overcome  with 
merriment,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit 
down,  which  he  did  opposite  to  mc^ 
and  actually  shook  with  laughter. 

*'  When  this  comedy  is  OTer»"thoqght 
I,  **  we  may  begin  to  understand  each 
other."  Seeing  no  prospect  of  this,  I 
became  at  length  impatient,  and  jump- 
ing on  my  legs,  said — 

**  Enough,  sir,  quite  enough  of  this 
foolery.  Believe  me,  you  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  my  present 
embarrassment  should  so  fiir  engross 
me,  that  I  cannot  afford  time  to  give 
you  a  thrashing." 

"Pardon,  mille  pardons,*  said  be^ 
humbly  ;  **  but  you  will,  I  am  sure^ 
forgive  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was 
stupid  enough  to  mistake  you  for  the 
fugitive  Englishman,  whom  the  gens- 
d*armes  are  in  pursuit  of.  How  good, 
eh  r 

**  Oh !  devilish  good — ^but  what  do 
you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  the  fellow  that  caused  the 
attack  at  Frascati,  and  all  that,  and— ^* 

**  Yes— well,  eh?  Did  you  think  I 
was  he  f 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  till  I  taw  yoar 
passport." 

"  Till  you  saw  my  passport  I**  Why, 
what  on  earth  can  he  mean  ?  thought  I, 
•*  No,  but,"  said  I.  half  jestingly,  ••  how 
could  you  make  such  a  blunder  ?" 

<*  Why,  your  confused  manner— 
your  impatience  to  get  on — ^your  hoN 
ried  questions,  all  convinced  me.  In 
fact,  i*d  have  wagered  any  thing  you 
were  the  Englishman." 

**  And  what,  in  heaven's  name,  does 
he  think  me  now  7*  thought  I,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  join  in  the  laugh  so 
ludicrous  a  mistake  occasioned. 

"  But  we  are  delaying  sadly,*'  said 
the  courier.    •*  Are  you  ready  Y^ 

«  Ready  ?— ready  for  what  ?" 

**  To  go  on  with  me,  of  course. 
Don*t  you  wish  to  get  early  to  Stras- 
bourg r 

I  then  said,  "  I  do." 

'*  Well,  then,  come  along.  But, 
pray,  don  t  mind  your  luggage,  for  my 
caleche  is  loaded.  Your  instruments 
can  come  in  the  diligence." 

**  My  instruments  in  the  diligence  I 
He*s  mad— that's  flaU" 
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<*  How  they  will  laugh  at  Strasbourg 
at  my  mistake.** 

**  That  they  will,"  thought  I.  "  The 
only  doubt  is,  will  you  join  in  the 
merriment  ?** 

So  saying,  I  followed  the  courier  to 
the  door,  jumped  into  his  caiechct  and 
in  another  moment  was  hurrying  over 
the  pav6  at  a  pace  that  defied  pursuit, 
and  promised  soon  to  make  up  for  all 
our  late  delay.  Scarcely  was  the  fur- 
lined  apron  of  the  ceieche  buttoned 
around  me,  and  the  German  blinds 
let  down,  when  I  set  to  work  to  think 
over  the  circumstance  that  had  just 
befallen  me.  As  I  had  never  ex- 
amined my  passport  from  the  moment 
Trevanion  handed  it  to  me  at  Paris,  I 
knew  nothing  of  its  contents  ;  there- 
fore, as  to  what  impression  it  might 
convey  of  me  I  was  totally  ignorant. 
To  ask  the  courier  for  it  now  might 
excite  suspicion  ;  so  that  I  was  totally 
at  sea  how  to  account  for  the  courier^s 
sudden  change  in  my  favour,  or  in 
what  precise  capacity  I  was  travelling 
beside  him.    Once,  and  once  only,  the 


thought  of  treachery  occurred  to  me. 
Is  he  about  to  hand  me  over  to  the 
gens-d'armes  ?  and  are  we  now  only 
retracing  our  steps  towards  Nancy? 
If  so.  Monsieur  te  Courier,  whatever 
be  my  fate,  your*s  is  certainly  an  un- 
enviable one.  My  refiections  on  this 
head  were  soon  broken  in  upon,  for  my 
companion  again  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  *'  singular  error,**  and  assured 
me  that  be  was  as  near  as  possible 
leaving  me  behind,  under  the  mistaken 
impression  of  my  being  *•  myself  f  and 
informed  me  that  all  Strasbourg  would 
be  delighted  to  see  me,  which  latter 

Siece  of  news  was  only  the  more 
attering,  that  I  knew  no  one  there, 
nor  had  ever  been  in  that  city  in  my 
life  ;  and  after  about  an  hour*s  mystifi- 
cation as  to  my  tastes,  habits,  and 
pursuits,  he  fell  rast  asleep,  leaving  me 
to  solve  the  difi&cult  problem  as  to 
whether  I  was  not  somebody  else,  or 
the  only  alternative — whether  tra- 
velling en  courier  might  not  be  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  as  a  mode  of 
treating  insane  patients. 
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With  the  dawn  of  day  my  miseries 
recommenced  ;  for  after  letting  down 
the  sash,  and  venting  some  very  fervent 
imprecations  upon  the  postillion  for 
not  going  faster  than  his  horses  were 
able,  the  courier  once  more  recurred 
to  his  last  night's  blunder,  and  pro- 
ceeded very  leburely  to  catechise  me 
as  to  my  probable  stay  at  Strasbourg, 
when  I  should  go  from  thence,  &c. 
As  I  was  still  in  doubt  what  or  whom 
he  took  me  for,  I  answered  with  the 
greatest  circumspection  —  watching, 
the  while,  for  any  clue  that  might  lead 
me  to  a  discovery  of  myself.  Thus, 
occasionally  evading  all  pushing  and 
home  queries,  and  sometimes,  when 

B^  ressed,  feigning  drowsiness,  I 
the  long  and  anxious  daj — the 
being  overtaken  ever  mmgling 
with  the  thoughts  that  some  unlucl^ 
admission  of  mine  might  discover  my 
real  character  to  the  courier,  who,  at 
any  post  station,  might  hand  me  over 
to  the  authorities.  Uould  I  only  g^ess 
at  the  part  I  am  performing,  thought 
I,  and  I  might  manage  to  keep  up  the 
illusion ;  but  my  attention  was  so  en- 
tirely engrossed  by  fencing  off  all  his 
threats,  that  I  could  find  out  nothing. 
At  last,  as  night  drew  near,  the 
thought  th«t  we  were   H^proaching 


Strasbourg  rallied  my  spirits,  sug- 
gesting an  escape  from  all  pursuit,  as 
well  as  the  welcome  prospect  of  get- 
ting rid  of  my  present  torturer,  who, 
whenever  I  awoke  from  a  dose,  re- 
verted to  our  sing^ular  meeting  with 
a  pertinacity  that  absolutely  seemed 
like  malice. 

^^  As  I  am  aware  that  this  u  your 
first  visit  to  Strasbourgr,**  said  the 
courier,  "  perhaps  I  can  lie  of  service 
to  you  in  recommending  a  hotel.  Put 
up,  I  advise  you,  at  the  ^Bear* — a 
capital  hotel,  and  not  ten  minutes* 
distance  from  the  theatre.** 

I  thanked  him  for  the  counsel ;  and, 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  my  prototype, 
whoever  he  might  be,  was  unknown  in 
the  city,  began  to  feel  some  little  hope 
of  getting  through  this  scr^>e,  as  I 
had  done  so  many  others. 

^^They  have  been  keeping  the 
^^  Huffuenots**  for  your  arrival,  and  all 
Strasbourgh  is  impatient  for  your 
coming.'* 

**  Indeed  I**  said  I,  mumbling  some- 
thing meant  to  be  modest.  ^  Who 
the  devil  am  1,  then,  to  cause  all  this 
firaoas?  Heaven  grant,  not  the  new 
^prefect,*  or  the  commander  of  the 
forces.** 
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*^  I  am  told  the  '  Zauberfldtte*  Is 
your  favourite  opera?* 

**  I  can't  aay  that  1  ever  heard  it — 
that  ts,  I  mean  that  I  could  sar^ — well 
got  up/' 

Here  I  floundered  on,  having  so  far 
forgot  inyBeif  as  to  endanger  every 
thing. 

'*  How  very  unfortunate !  Well,  I 
hope  you  will  not  lonc^  have  as  much 
to  say.  Meanwhile,  nere  we  are — - 
this  is  the  *  Bear/  " 

W©  rattled  into  the  ample  porte 
coehere  of  a  va«t  hotel— the  postilion 
cracliing  his  enormous  whip,  and  bells 
ringing  on  every  side,  as  if  the  crown 
prince  of  Russia  had  been  the  arrival, 
and  not  a  poor  sub,  in  the  — th* 

The  courier  jumped  out,  and  run- 
ning up  to  the  landlord,  whispered  a 
few  words  in  his  ear,  to  which  the 
other  answered  by  a  deep  *^  ah,  vral- 
mentl"  and  then  saluted  me  with  an 
obseciuiousness  that  made  my  flesh 
quake/* 

**  I  shall  make  *  mes  homages^  in  the 
morning,**  said  the  courier,  as  he  drove 
off  at  full  speed  to  deliver  his  de- 
spatches, and  left  me  to  my  own  de- 
vices to  perform  a  character,  without 
even  being  able  to  guess  what  it  might 
be.  My  passport,  too,  the  only  thbg 
that  could  throw  any  light  upon  the 
affair,  he  had  taken  alonp'  with  him, 
promising  to  have  it  vised,  and  save 
me  any  trouble. 

Of  all  my  difficulties  and  puzzling  si- 
tuations in  life,  this  was  certainly  the 
worst ;  for  however  otten  my  lot  had 
been  to  personate  another,  jet  hitherto 
1  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
aware  of  what  and  whom  I  was  per- 
forming. Now  I  might  be  any  body 
from  Marshal  Soult  to  Monsieur 
Seibo  ]  one  thing  only  was  certain,  I 
must  be  a  "celebrity."  The  con- 
founded pains  and  trouble  thev  were 
taking  to  receive  me,  attested  that 
fact,  and  lefl  me  to  the  pleasiog  reflec- 
tion that  my  detection-j  shoula  it  take 
place,  would  be  sure  of  attracting  a 
very  general  publicity*  Having  or- 
dered my  supper  from  the  landlord, 
with  a  certain  air  of  reserve,  sufficient 
to  prevent  even  an  Alsace  host  from 
obtruding  any  f|u  est  ions  upon  me^  1 
took  my  opportunity  to  stroll  from  the 
inn  down  to  the  riv«r  side.     There 

the  broad,  rapid  Rhine,  separating 

,  by  how  narrow  a  gulph,  from  that 

I      ,,  where,   if  f  once  reached,  my 

ty  was  certain^     Never   did  that 

edt  botmdary  of  nations  strike  me 


80  forcibly,  as  now  when  my  own  petty 
interests  and  fortunes  were  at  stake. 
Night  was  fast  settling  upon  the  low, 
flAt  banks  of  the  stream^  and  nothing^ 
stirred,  save  the  ceaseless  ripple  of  the 
river-  One  fishing  barque  alone  waa 
on  the  water.  1  hailed  the  solitary 
tenant  of  it,  and  after  some  little  par- 
ley, induced  him  to  ferry  me  over. 
This,  however,  could  only  be  done 
when  the  night  was  farther  advanced 
— it  being  against  the  law  to  cross  th« 
river  except  at  certain  hours,  and  be* 
tween  two  established  points,  where 
officers  of  the  revenue  were  stationed. 
The  flsherman  was  easily  bribed,  how- 
ever, to  evade  the  regulation,  and  only 
bargained  that  I  should  meet  him  on 
the  bank  before  daybreak.  Haviiwr 
settled  this  point  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
returned  to  my  hotel  in  better  spirits ; 
and  with  a  Strasbourg  patd,  and  & 
flask  of  Neciensteence,  drank  to  mj 
speedy  deliverance. 

How  to  consume  the  long,  dreary 
hours  between  this  time  and  that  of 
my  departure,  I  knew  not ;  for  though 
greatly  fatigued,  I  felt  that  sleep  was 
impossible ;  the  usual  resource  of  a 
gossip  with  the  host  was  equally  out  of 
question ;  and  all  that  remained  was 
the  theatre,  which  I  happily  remem- 
bered was  not  far  from  the  hotel. 

It  was  an  opera  night,  and  the 
house  was  crowded  to  excess;  but 
with  some  little  management,  I  ob* 
tained  a  place  in  a  box  near  the  stage. 
The  piece  was  the  Huguenots,  whioh 
was  certainly  admirably  supported^ 
and  drew  down  from  the  audience^^ 
no  mean  one*  as  jud;,^es  of  oausic— . 
the  loudest  thunders  of  applause.  As 
for  me,  the  house  was  as  great  a  curl* 
osity  as  the  opera*  The  novel  spec- 
tacle of  some  hundred  people  relishing 
and  appreciating  the  highest  order  of 
musical  genius,  waa  something  totally 
new  and  surprising  to  me.  The  curt&ia 
at  length  fell  upon  the  flfthaot — and  now 
the  deafening  roar  of  acclamation  w«t 
tremendous ;  and  amid  a  perfect  sliout 
of  enthusiasm,  the  manager  announced 
the  opera  for  the  ensuing  evening* 
Scarcely  had  this  subsided,  when  « 
buzz  ran  through  the  house ;  at  first 
subdued^  but  gradually  setting  louder 
— extending  from  the  Doxes  to  the 
balcore — from  the  balcore  to  the  par- 
terre— and  finally  even  to  the  galleries. 
Groups  of  people  stood  up  on  the 
benche*,  and  looked  fixedly  in  one  part 
of  the  house  i  then  changed  md  re* 
garded  ai  eagerly  the  other. 
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"  A^Tiat  am  this  mean  ?"  thought  I. 
*'  Ifi  the  theatre  on  fire  ?  Something 
turelj  ha«  gone  wrong  !*' 

In  tbb  conviction,  with  that  conts* 

gioua  apirit  of  curiosity,    I  mounted 

upon  a  seat,  and  ]c)t>ked  ahout  me  on 

i  every  aide ;  but  unable  still  to  catch 

I  the  object  which  seemed  to  attract  the 

rest,  as  I  wa^  about  to  resume  my  aeat^ 

I  mY  evea  fell  upon  a  well  known  face, 

rhich   in  an    inatant  I  remembered, 

L«veii  my  late  fellow-traveller  the  cou- 

AmtiouA  to  avoid  his  reoogni- 

[  ^on,  I  attempted  to  get  down  at  once ; 

J  iKit  before  \  could  accomplish  it,  the 

Wretch  had  perceived  nnd  recognised 

j  me  t  and  I  saw  him  even  with  a  geg- 

huro  of  delight,  point  me  oat  to  some 

[friends  beside  him, 

**  Confound   the   fellow,"    muttered 
hi ;  "  I  mtist  leave  this  at  once,  or  I 
lihall  be  involved  in  some  trouble." 
Scarcely    was    my    resolve    taken, 
rhen   a  tiew    burst  of   voices  arose 
from  the  pit — the  words  «*  TAuteur/* 
"TAuteur/'  mingling  with  loud  cries 
for    **  Meerberger/'    **  Meerberger," 
to  appear.     So^  thought   1,  it  seems 
the  great  composer  is  here.     Oh,  by 
Jove  I  1  must  nave  a  peep  at  him  be- 
fore I  go.     So,  leaning  over  the  front 
rail  of  the  box,    1   looked  anxiously 
abi>ut  to  catch  one  ha^ty  gUmpse  of 
one  of  the  gi'eat  men  of  bis  day  and 
country.       What    was    my    surprise, 
however,  to  perceive  that  about  two 
thousand    eyes   were    firmly   rivetted 
upon  the  box  I  waa  seated  in  ;   while 
about  half  the    number    of  tongues 
ealled  out  unceasingly,   ^''Mr.  Meer- 
herger— vive  Meerberger — vive  TAu- 
teur  des  HuguenoU — vive  les  Hugue- 
nots,** &c.     Before  I   could  turn  to 
look  for  the  hero  of  the  scene,  my  legs 
were  taken  from  under  me,  and  I  felt 
myself  lilted  by  several  strong  men 
and  held  out  in  front  of  the  box,  wh'de 
the  whole  audience,  rising  en  masse, 
saluted  me — yes,  me,  Harry  Lorrequer 
^witb  a  cheer  that  shook  the  huild- 
ing»     Fearfid  of  precipitating  myself 
into  the  pit  beneath,  if  I  made  the  least 
effort,  and  half  wild  with  terror  and 
amazement,    1    stared    aliout    like    a 
maniac,  while  a  lieautiful  young  wo- 
tripped   along  the   edge  of  the 
*ypporttfd    by   h«r   companion's 
ttd,  and  placed  lightly  ujxjn  my  brow 
itf  roses  and  laureL     Here 
jipUuise     wiis     Uke     an    earth- 

devil  tly  away  with  half 
teful  response,  to 


as  full  a  cheer  of  applause  as  ever  the 
walls  of  the  house  re-echoed  to. 

"  On  the  stage — on  the  stage  !'* 
shouted  that  portion  of  the  audience 
who,  occupying  the  Aame  side  of  the 
bouse  as  myself,  preferred  having  a 
l)etter  view  of  me;  and  to  the  stage 
I  was  accordingly  hurried,  down  a 
narrow  stair,  through  a  side  scene,  and 
over  half  the  corps  tie  hnllet,  who 
were  waiting  for  their  entree.  Kick* 
ing,  plunging,  baffettiiig  like  a  mad- 
man, they  cai'ried  me  to  the  ^''  flats,'* 
when  the  manager  led  me  forward  to 
the  foot- lights,  my  wreath  of  flowers 
contrasting  rather  ruefidly  with  my 
bruiKed  cheeks  and  torn  habiliments* 
Human  l>ejngs,  God  be  praised,  are 
only  capable  of  certain  efforts — so 
that  one-half  the  audience  were 
coughing  their  aides  out,  while  the 
other  were  hoarse  as  hidl*froga  from 
their  enthusiasm,  in  less  than  five  mi- 
nutes. 

*'  You'll  have  what  my  friend 
Rooney  call  a  a  choice  bronchites  for 
this,  these  tliree  weeks,"  said  I/*that*s 
one  comfort,"  as  I  bowed  my  way 
hack  to  the  '^practicable*'  door, 
through  wliicb  1  made  my  exit,  with 
tht?  thousand  faces  of  the  parterre 
shouting  my  name,  or,  aa  fancy  dic- 
tated, that  of  one  of  wtj  operas.  I 
retreated  behind  the  scenes,  to  en- 
counter very  nearly  as  much,  and  at 
closer  quarters,  too,  as  that  lately  sus- 
tained before  the  audience.  After  an 
embrace  of  two  minutes*  duration 
from  the  manager,  I  ran  the  gauntlet 
from  the  prima  donna  to  tlie  last  tri* 
angle  of  the  orchestra,  who  cut  away 
a  back  button  of  my  coat  as  a  *^  sou* 
venir."  During  all  thia,  I  must  con- 
fess, very  little  acting  was  needed  on 
my  part*  They  were  so  perfectly 
contented  with  their  self-deception, 
that  if  1  had  made  an  aifidavit  before 
the  mayor — if  there  be  such  a  func< 
tionary  in  such  an  insane  town — they 
would  not  have  lielieved  me.  Wea- 
rietl  aj>d  exhausted  at  length,  by  all  I 
had  gone  througli,  I  sat  down  upon  a 
bench,  ami,  affecting  to  In?  overcome 
by  my  feelingj*,  concealed  my  face  in 
my  bandkercbii^f.  This  was  the  first 
moment  of  relief  I  experienced  since 
my  arrival ;  but  it  was  not  to  last 
long,  for  tlie  manager,  putting  down 
his  head  okwft  to  my  ear,  whispered — 
^*  Monsieur  Meerberger,  I  liave  a 
siu'prise  for  you— such  as  you  have 
not  had  for  some  time,  I  venture  to 
say." 
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"  I  defy  you  on  this  head,  now," 
thouprht  I.  "If  they  make  me  out 
king-  Solomon  now,  it  will  not  amaze 
me." 

*'  And  when  I  tell  you  my  secret, 
continued  he,  "  you  will  acknowledge 
I  cannot  he  of  a  very  jealous  disposi- 
tion. Madame  Baptiste  has  just  told 
me  she  knew  you  formerly,  and  that — 
she — that  is,  you — were — in  fact,  you 
iniderstand — there  had  heen — so  to 
say — a  little  'amourette*  hetween 
you." 

I  groaned  in  spirit  as  I  thought, 
now  am  I  lost  without  a  chance  of 
escape — the  devil  take  her  reminis- 
cences. 

*'  1  see,"  continued  le  hon  mari, 
"  you  cannot  guess  of  whom  I  speak ; 
but  when  I  tell  you  of  Amelie  Grau- 
det,  your  memory  will,  perhaps,  be 
better." 

"  Amelie  Graudet !"  8«dd  I,  with  a 
stage  start.  1  need  not  say  that  I  had 
never  heard  the  name  before.  ''Amelia 
Graudet  here !" 

"  Yes,  that  she  is,"  swd  the  ma- 
nager, rubbing  his  hands;  ''and  my 
wife,  too." 

"Married! — Amelie  Graudet  mar- 
ried !  No,  no ;  it  is  impossible — I 
cannot  believe  it.  But  were  it  true- 
true,  mark  me — for  worlds  would  I 
not  meet  her." 

"  Comment  et  est  drole,"  aaid  the 
manager,  soliloquizing  aloud ;  "  for 
my  wife  takes  it  much  easier,  seeing 
they  never  met  each  other  3ince  they 
were  fifteen." 

"  Ho,  ho !"  thought  I,  "  the  affair 
is  not  so  bad  either — time  makes  great 
changes  in  that  space.  And  does  she 
still  remember  me  ?"  said  I,  in  a  very 
Romeo-in-the-garden  voice. 

'*  Why,  so  far  as  remembering  the 
little  boy  that  used  to  play  with  her  in 
the  orchard  at  her  mother's  cottage 
near  Paria,  and  with  whom  she  used 
to  go  boating  upon  the  Elbe,  I  believe 
the  recollection  is  perfect.  But  come 
along — she  insists  upon  seeing  you,  and 
is  this  very  moment  waiting  supper 
in  our  room  for  you." 

"  A  thorough  German  she  must  be," 
thought  I,  "  with  her  sympathies  and 
her  supper — her  reminiscences  and  her 
Rhine  wine  hunting  in  couples  through 
her  brain." 

Summoning  courage  from  the  fact 
of  our  long  absence  from  each  other, 
I  followed  the  manager  through  a  wil- 
derness of  pavilions,  forests^  clouds 
and  cataracts,  and  at  length  arrived  at 


a  little  door,  at  which  he  knocked 
gently. 

"  Come  in  "  said  a  soft  voice  inside. 
We  opened,  and  beheld  a  very  beau- 
tiful young  woman,  in  Tyrolese  cos- 
tume. She  was  to  perform  in  die 
afterpiece — ^her  low  boddice  and  short 
scarlet  petticoat  displaying  the  most 
perfect  symmetry  of  form  and  round- 
ness of  proportion.  She  was  dres- 
sing her  hair  before  a  low  glass  as 
we  came  in,  and  vcarcely  turned  at 
our  approach  ;  but  in  an  instant,  as  if 
some  sudden  thought  had  struck  her, 
she  sprung  fully  round,  and  looking  at 
me  fixedly  for  above  a  minute*-a  very 
trying  one  for  me^-she  glanced  at  her 
husband,  whose  countenance  plainly 
indicated  that  she  was  right,  and  cal- 
ling out,  "  C'est  lui^-c*e8t  bien  Im," 
threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  sob- 
bed convulsively. 

''  If  tins  were  to  be  the  only  fruits 
of  my  impersonation,"  thought  I,  ^  it 
is  not  so  bad — but  I  am  grMtly  afraid 
these  good  people  will  fmd  oat  a  wife 
and  seven  babies  for  me  before  mor- 
ning." 

Whether  the  manager  thowht 
enough  had  been  done  for  stage  e£ct 
I  know  not ;  but  he  gently  disennffed 
the  lovely  Amelie,  and  depoaitM  ner 
upon  a  sofa,  to  a  place  upon  which  she 
speedily  motioned  me  by  a  look  from 
a  pair  of  very  seducing  blue  eyes. 

"  Francois,  mon  cher,  you  must  put 
off  La  Chammiere.  I  can*t  play  to- 
night" 

<'  Put  it  off!  But  only  think  of  the 
audience,  ma  vie-i-they  will  pull  down 
the  house." 

^'  CTest  possible,"  said  she,  carelenly. 
''  If  that  give  them  any  pleasure,  I 
suppose  they  must  be  indulged;  but  I, 
too,  must  have  a  little  of  my  own  way. 
I  shall  not  play." 

The  tone  this  was  said  in— the  look, 
the  easy  gesture  of  command  no  less 
than  the  afflicted  helplessness  of  the 
luckless  husband,  showed  me  that 
Amelie,  however  dodle  as  a  sweet- 
heart, had  certainly  her  own  way  ai  a 
wife. 

While  Le  cher  Franpob  then  re- 
tired to  make  his  proposition  to  the 
audience,  of  substituting  sometlui^ 
for  the  Chammiere— the  sudden  illneii 
of  Madame  Baptiste  having  prevented 
her  apDearance— we  began  to  reiMW 
our  Ola  acquaintance,  by  a  thouand 
inquiries  from  that  long  passed  time, 
when  we  were  sweetoeMia  and 
lovers. 
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«  You  remember  trie,  then,  so  well  ?** 

"  As  of  ye.iterday.  You  are  much 
taller,  and  jour  eye»  darker  j  but 
8till — there  is  somtithing.  Ytm  knoW| 
however-,  I  have  been  expecting  to  ^ee 
you  these  two  days;  and  tell  nie 
franklv,  how  do  you  find  me  Irmking  ?** 
**  Nlore  beaut  if ul,  a  thousand  times 
more  beautiful  thaii  ever — all  save  in 
one  thing,  Amelie/* 

"  And  that  is " 

•'  You  are  married.** 
*^  How  j'ou  jest !  But  lei  us  look 
back.  Do  you  ever  think  on  any  of 
our  old  compacts  ?"  Here  she  pulled 
a  leaf  from  a  rose-bud  in  her  bouquet, 
and  kissed  it.  "1  wager  you  have 
imotten  that/* 

How  I  should  have  replied  to  this 
\  inasotiic  sign,    God  knows  j    but  the 
manager  fortunately  entered,  to  assure 
ms  that  the  audience  had  kindly  con- 
•ented  n*>t  to  pull  down  the  house,  but 
to  listtn  to  a  five-act  tragedy  instead, 
in  which  he  had  to  perform  the  prin- 
cipal  character.      "  So,    then,    don't 
\  wait  supper,  Amelie  ;  but  take  care  of 
Monsieur  Meerberger  till  my  return/* 
Thus  once  more  were  wc  left  to  our 
,  Bouvenirs,    in    which,  whenever  bard 
pushed  myself,    I  regularly  carried  tlie 
war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  by  allusions 
[  to  incidents,  which,  I  need  not  observe, 
I  bad  never  occurred.     After  a  tliou- 
Ijand  stories  of  our  early  loves,  min- 
" '    '.  with  an  occasional  sigh  over  their 
character — now  indulging    a 
retrospect    of    the    once   happy 
I  jW5t — now  moralisiDg  on  the  future — 


Amelie  and  I  chatted  away  tho  hoiira 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy. 

By  this  time,  the  hour  was  ap- 
proaching for  my  departure  ;  so,  after 
a  \ery  tender  leave-taking  with  my  new 
friend  and  my  old  lover,  I  left  tlie  the- 
atres and  walked  slowly  along  to  the 
river. 

'*  So  mtich  for  early  associations/' 
tltougbt  I;  **and  how  much  better 
pleased  are  we  ever  to  paint  the  past 
according  to  our  own  fancy,  than  to 
r*j member  it  as  it  really  was.  Hence 
all  the  insufferable  cant  about  happy 
infancy,  and  *  the  glorious  schoolboy 
days/ which  have  generally  no  more  foun- 
dation in  fact  than  have  the  'Chateaux 
en  Espagne*  we  builded  up  for  the  fu- 
tiu*e.  I  wager  that  the  real  Amant 
d*Enfance,  when  he  arrives,  is  not  half 
so  great  a  friend  with  the  fair  Amelie 
as  hi  a  unworthy  shadow.  At  the  same 
time,  I  had  just  sla  soon  that  Lady 
Jane  should  have  no  ^  premiers  amours' 
to  look  back  upon,  except  such  as  I 
have  pc*r formed  a  character  in.** 

The  plash  of  oars  near  me  broke  up 
my  reflections,  and  the  next  moment 
fuund  me  skimming  the  rapid  Rhine, 
ns  I  thought,  for  the  last  time.  What 
will  they  say  in  Strasbourg  to-morrow  ? 
How  will  tiiey  account  tor  the  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  Monsieur  Meer- 
berger ?  Poor  Amelie  Graudet  I  For 
so  completely  had  the  late  Incldenta 
engrossefl  my  attention^  that  I  had  for 
the  moment  lost  sight  of  the  most  sin- 
gular event  of  all — how  I  enm^  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  illustrioua  composer. 


]IIARRYAT*S   UIARY    IN   AMERICA.* 


[WsRS  we  disposed   to    be    captious 
[upon  the  subject,  we  might  ask  why 
» Captain  Marryat   has  given  the  title 
rfyf  a  diary  to  the  volumes  before  us, 
LBy  a  diiry  we  lasually  understand  a 
[dmly  record  of  the  thoughts  or  ol>»er- 
■^vationA  of  the  writer,  claiming,  from 
the  brief  intervals  in  which  impressions 
are  noted  after  their  hamg  receiveti, 
that  title  to  credence  and  autlicnticity 
we  accord  to  first  impressions   faith- 
fully recorded.     In  this  respect,  bow- 
ever  few  the  opportunities  and  short 
the  comments  of  the  author  be,  the 
rrat  $ernbhble  of  a  tuirrative,  written 
by  an  eye-witness  at  the  moment  when 


the  scenes  are  A'esh  und  vivid  in  hia 
recollection,  has  ever  appeared  to  us  to 
possess  great  advantages,  and,  of  all 
others,  to  be  eminently  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  a  tourist  m  his  rapid  ac« 
count  of  any  foreign  country. 

The  work  before  us  does  not  fulfil,  ia 
this  respect,  the  promise  of  its  title,  the 
wT*iter  making  no  more  mention  of 
"'  time  and  space'*  than  are  to  be  inci- 
dentally discovered  in  his  pages.  The 
^'  Diary*'  occupies  one  volume  and  a  half 
— the  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  "remarks  on  the  institutions  of  Ame- 
rica;'* and  this  latter  nortion,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  quota- 


•  A  Diary  ia  America^  with  Remarks  on  its  lattitations^    By  Capt.  Marryat,  C.B. 
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tions  and  observations  upon  the  opinions 
of  others,  api^ears  to  us  much  the  most 
vahiable  section  of  the  work. 

Captain  Marryat  sets  out  by  in- 
forminjif  us  of  his  reasons  for  visiting 
America. 

**  The  press  \vns  constantly  pourings 
out  works  upon  the  new  world,  so  con- 
tradictory to  each  other,  and  pronounced 
so  unjust  by  the  Americans,  tliat  my 
curiosity  was  excited.  It  appeared  strange 
to  me  that  travellers  whose  works  showed 
evident  marks  of  Uilent,  should  view  the 
same  people  through  such  very  different 
mediums;  and  that  their  gleanings  should, 
generally  speaking,  bo  of  such  meagre 
materials.  Was  there  so  little  to  be 
remarked  about  America,  its  government, 
its  institutions,  and  the  effects  which  these 
had  upon  the  people,  that  the  pages  of  so 
many  writers  upon  that  country  should 
be  ^Ued  up  with  how  the  Americans 
dined  or  drank  wine,  and  what  descrip- 
tions of  spoons  and  forks  were  used  at 
table?  Either  the  Americans  remained 
purely  and  unchangedly  English,  as  when 
they  leflb  their  fatherland ;  or  the  ques- 
tion required  more  investigation  and 
deeper  research  than  travellers  in  their 
hasty  movements  had  been  able  to  bestow 
upon  it.  Whether  I  should  bo  capable 
of  throwing  any  new  light  upon  tho 
subject,  I  knew  not,  but  at  all  events 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  visit 
the  country  and  judge  fur  myself." 

Now  here,  at  the  very  outset,  arc 
we  ready  to  join  issue  with  our  author. 
In  the  first  place  we  assert — and  assert 
fearlessly,  too — that,  considering  the 
many  different  aspects  so  vast  a  country 
is  likely  to  present  to  travellers,  them- 
selves differing  so  importantly  in  sta- 
tion, obj««cts,  and  opportunities  for 
judging,  less  discrepancy  exists  among 
English  writers  upon  the  subject  of 
America,  than  upon  any  other  nation 
we  know  of.  Taking  the  work  by  the 
author  of  Cyril  Thornton  as  the  best 
and  most  authentic  we  have  upon 
America,  written  in  a  fair  spirit,  by 
one  more  disposed  to  be  pleased  than 
seeking  for  causes  of  complaint,  where 
are  the  great  discrepancies  and  con- 
tradictions to  be  found  between  his 
opinions  and  those  of  Mrs.  Trollope, 
Miss  Martineau,  ami  even  Captain 
Marryat?  Each  h<ave  put  forth,  in 
their  own  way,  the  strong  features  of 
the  land — its  unceasing  activity — its 
restless  enerpj' — its  inexhaustible  re- 
sources— each  has  pictured  a  state  of 
society  upon  which  the  principle  of 
equality  has  so  stamped  itself^  that 


tho  differences  of  talent  and  ability 
of  one  man  above  his  fellow  are  not 
recognised  or  acknowledged,  except 
that  thereby  some  political  principle 
be  asserted,  or  some  prospect  of  gain 
held  out. 

The  energetic  boldness — the  un- 
tiring industry — the  all-absorbing  egot- 
ism of  tho  American,  as,  with  rude 
speech  and  ruder  gesture,  he  would 
attempt  to  measure  the  unformed  and 
still  fermenting  population  of  his  own 
country,  with  tiie  civilised  habits  and 
more  regulated  manners  which  prevail 
in  other  states,  is  (however  unwilliiv 
the  testimony)  the  only  one  on  recora 
of  America.  The  thirst  for  gun^ 
the  overweening  vanity  in  a  form  of 
government,  which,  however  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  new  and  unsettled 
population,  presents  no  flattering  pro- 
mise for  the  future— the  unmeasured 
contempt  for  customs  and  opinions,  on 
which  they  are  incompetent  to  pro- 
nounce— the  fatal  mistake,  that  licence 
is  liberty,  and  rudeness  of  speech  in- 
dependence of  spirit — ^the  indifference 
and  neglect  of  all  the  arts,  save  those 
by  which  money  can  most  rapidly  be 
acquired,  have  1)nt  one  testimony,  and 
that  is — every  work  that  issues  from 
the  press  on  the  subject  of  America. 

When  you  come  to  consider  a  state 
of  society  in  which  "  every  man  is  great 
in  ])roportion  to  his  riches" — ^where 
"the  only  compensation  for  services 
is  money" — the  only  distinction  is 
wealth — where  there  are  few  men  of 
leisure,  and  where  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  those  few  are,  however  cul- 
tivated and  enlightened,  rather  kept 
in  abeyance  than  displayed — savouring, 
as  they  are  supposed  to  do,  of  aristo- 
cratic leanings — where  the  wealth 
which  is  the  acquisition  of  five  years 
forms  the  passport  for  admission  into 
any  circle — vou  can  form  some  idea 
of  a  land  which  puts  itself  forward  as 
a  model  for  the  world,  and  boasts 
that  its  institutions  have  nttdned  to 
perfection.  All  is  transition — the 
wav(»s  follow  one  another  to  the  far 
west — the  froth  and  scum  boiling  in 
the  advance. 

To  "write  unon  America"  as  a 
nation.  Captain  Rlarryat  well  observes, 
"would  be  absurd"— it  is  not — "but 
to  consider  it  in  its  present  chaotic 
state,  is  well  worth  the  labour."  In 
this  opinion  we  perfectly  concur,  and 
would  as  soon  think  of  regardii^ 
as  "national"  the  riotous  and  dis- 
orderly conduct  of  au  Irish  mol^  ism- 
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from  tlio  tipper  gallery  of  a 
theiatre^  as  of  conceding  tJie  title  of 
nation  to  tbat  incongruous  and  mixed 
population ;  which,  with  the  sole  tie 
of  a  cotuniou  language^  have  thought 
fit  to  call  themselves  a  people. 

Captiun  Murr vat's  visit  to  America 
was  rnadu  at  the  period  ot  their  great 
banking  crisis.  Commercial  distress 
was  npon  every  side — two  hundred 
and  iiixty  houses  had  failed,  and  no  one 
knew  where  it  was  to  end — the  banks 
stopped  paying  in  specie,  and  the 
greatest  distress  prevailefl,  for  the 
want  of  a  circulating  medium.  The 
following  is  a  ludicrous  illustration  of 
thu  bai*ter  system,  as  applied  to  the 
wants  of  civilized  life, 

"  Every  man  Is  now  Mb  own  hanker* 
Go  to  the  theatres  nnd  places  of  public 
aniusementi  and,  instead  of  change^  you 
receive  an  LO.U.  from  the  treasury.  At 
the  hotels  aud  oyster-cellara  it  h  the 
Bame  thing.  Call  for  a  gla&B  of  brandy 
and  WEterj  and  the  chnnge  is  Hftecn 
tiekeU»  each  'good  for  one  glvaa  of 
brandy  and  wnter.'  At  an  oyster- shop, 
eat  a  plate  of  oyeten,  and  you  have  In 
return  seven  tickets,  good  for  one  plate  of 
oysteris  each.  It  it  the  same  every  where. 
The  barbers  give  you  tickets,  good  for  so 
many  «haves ;  and  were  there  be^^ars  in 
the  streets^  I  presume  they  would  give 
you  tickets  in  chang^e,  good  for  to  much 
philnnthropy.  Dealers,  in  general,  gire 
out  their  own  bank*notes,  or  as  they  are 
called  here,  shin  ploMierst  which  are  good 
for  ODO  dollar,  and  from  thnt  down  to  two 
and  a  half  cents,  all  of  which  are  r«de«m- 
able,  and  redeemiible  only  upon  a  general 
return  to  cash  payments. 

**  Hence  arises  another  rariety  of  ex- 
chauge  in  WalKstr€eU 

f'  ^  Tom,  do  you  want  any  oysteri  for 
lunch  to-day?* 

'*  *  Yet  f 

" '  Then  here%  a  ticket,  and  givD  me 
two  $havts  in  retunL' " 

^^  The  ddtics  are  all  tied  np^  and  the 
mutquitos  broke  loose ;  it  is  high 
tim©  to  leave  New  York,"  says  our 
author ;  and  with  truth — for  during 
the  hot  ifummer  months,  a  more  un- 
endurable city  does  not  exist.  Up  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Hudson  he  takes 
his  way — passing  through  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  theKaatskilV^  which, 
with  reikjon,  be  prefers  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine. 

'*  When  you  have  ascended  about  fifty 
miles,  the  bed  of  the  river  becomes  con- 
tracted and  deeper,  and^pourv  its  waters 


rapidly  through  the  high  knda  en  each 
side,  having  at  soma  distant  time  forced 
it*  pasj^ige  through  a  chain  of  rocUy 
mountains.  U  was  quite  dark  long  b«fora 
we  anived  nt  West  Point,  which  I  hud 
embnrk<*d  to  vidt,  A  tXmm  hung  over 
us,  and  lis  we  passeil  ihrouglt  tbo  broad 
mrts»cs  piled  up  on  euch  sidle  of  the  river» 
nt  one  momonL  llluminalcd  by  the  light- 
niu^  nb  it  hurst  from  the  opuc[Ue  clouds^ 
aud  the  next  towering  in  sullen  gloom^ 
the  effect  was  sublime. 

'«  Here  I  am  at  West  Point 
«*  West  Point  is  famous  in  the  short 
history  of  this  country.  It  is  the  key  of 
the  lindson  river.  The  tmitor  Arnold 
bad  agreed, to  dehver  it  up  to  the  English, 
and  it  was  on  lii^  return  from  armugiDg 
the  terms  with  Arnold,  that  Andr6  wa* 
captured  nnd  hung*" 

•  *  •  • 

"  One  of  the  ofBccrs  who  meet  dig- 
tingujshcd  himself  in  the  struggle  was  a 
General  Starke ;  and  the  following  is 
the  speech  he  is  reported  to  have  made  to 
his  men  previous  to  an  engRgement^ 

**  *  Now,  my  men,  you  see  them  'ere 
Belgians;  every  man  of  them  bought  by 
the  king  of  England  at  17s.  Od.  n-head, 
and  Tve  a  notion  he  paid  too  deEir  for 
them.  Now,  my  men,  we  either  beats 
them  this  day,  or  MoHy  Starke*8  a 
widow,,  by  G — d/  He  did  beat  them, 
and  in  his  despatch  to  head-qunrters  hft 
wrote — ■*  Wo*Fo  had  a  dreadful  hot  dny  of 
it,  General,  and  IVe  lost  mj  horse,  saddle, 
and  bridle,  aud  alL' " 

Quere — were  not  "  them  'ere  Belgi- 
ans"  subjects  of  the  Lord  Duke  of 
He«se  Cassel? 

Boston,  with  a  population  of  etpfhty 
thousand,  has  probably  more  people  of 
leisure  in  it,  (that  is,  out  of  bus'inesai 
and  living  on  their  own  means  J  than 
even  Philadelphia.  They  are  mor« 
learned  and  scientific  here  than  at  New 
York ;  *'  they're  not  more  so  than  at 
Philadelphia,  but  they  are  more 
English  than  in  any  other  city  in 
America,*' 

'*  Since  I  have  been  here,**  writes  the 
Captain,  "  I  hare  made  every  inquiry 
relaliire  to  the  sea-serpent  which  Ire* 
quents  this  coast  alone.  There  are  many 
hundreds  of  most  respectable  people,  who, 
on  other  points,  would  be  considered  as 
incapable  of  falsehood,  who  declare  they 
hare  seen  the  animals^  and  vouch  for 
their  existence*  It  is  rather  singular 
that  in  America  there  it  but  one  copy  of 
Bishop  Pontoppidon's  work  on  Norway, 
and  in  it  the  sea-serpent  is  described,  and 
a  rough  woodcut  of  its  appenrance  gireiu 
In  all  the  American  newspapers  a  draw- 
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ing  was  gi7«n  of  thd  ftnimair  mv  described 
by  thote  who  ww  it,  and  it  proved  to  be 
ulinost  ft  /ac*»imile  of  the  one  described 
by  tbo  Bishop  in  his  work." 

We  ourselves  can  vouch  for  liaving 
made  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Yankee 
^*  skipper,"  who  aJisured  iw  that  he 
Bailed  for  two  days  on  a  wind  along* 
side  of  one,  and  only  "  got  to  the  end 
of  hiin,  when  the  breeze  freshened  to 
eight  Imots  an  hour/* 

"  Massachiiaettt  is  certninly  very  En^- 
]iih  in  its  scenery,  and  Boston  essentially 
English  ai  a  city.  The  Bostonians  as- 
sert that  they  ar«  more  English  thaii  we 
are,  that  is,  that  they  have  strictly  ad- 
hered to  tha  old  English  ctistoms  and 
maonerB,  as  handed  down  to  them  previ- 
ous to  the  Revolution.  That  of  sitting 
a  very  long  while  at  their  wine  after 
diuner,  it  one  which  they  certainly  adhere 
iO|  and  whicht  1  tbiak^  would  be  more 
lioaoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
■ervance ;  but  their  hospitality  is  11  n- 
bonnded,  and  you  do»  at  ao  Englishmniit 
feel  at  home  with  them.  I  agree  with 
the  Bostonians  «o  far,  that  they  certainly 
appear  to  bave  made  no  change  in  tiieir 
nanQers  and  customs  for  these  last  hun» 
dred  years.  You  meet  here  with  Trequefit 
ipecimensof  the  Old  Knglish  Gentleman^ 
descendants  of  tbe  best  old  Bnglisb 
fnmilieftt  who  s>ettled  here  long  before  the 
Kevolution,  and  are  now  living  on  their 
income&t  with  a  town  bouse,  and  a  country 
»eat  lo  retire  to  duriug  tba  summer 
■eason.  The  society  of  Boston  is  very 
delightful ;  it  wins  upon  you  every  day, 
and  thai  ia  the  greatest  compliment  that 
can  be  paid  to  it. 

'*  Perhaps  of  all  tbe  Americans  the 
BoBlonians  are  tbe  moat  sensitive  to  any 
illiberal  remarks  made  upon  the  country, 
for  they  consider  themselves,  and  pride 
themselves,  as  being  peculiarly  Englinh  ; 
while»  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  of 
the  Americani  deny  that  they  are  Eng- 
liih.  There  certainly  is  le^  intermixtare 
of  foreign  blood  in  ibis  city  than  in  any 
other  in  America.  !t  will  appear  strange, 
but  BO  wedded  are  tbey  to  old  custom t, 
even  to  John  Bullism,  that  it  ia  not  more 
than  seven  or  eigbt  yeara  tbat  French 
wines  bavo  been  put  on  tbe  Boston  tableii 
and  become  in  general  u»e  in  this  city.*' 

On  taking  liis  place  in  the  railroad 
"  car*'  for  New  Jersey  city,  our  author 
£dla  in  with  one  of  those  stage-coach 
companions^  so  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  America — that  peculiar  me- 
linge  of  egotism  and  impertinent  curi- 
061^1    who    pupposei  that  hy  giving 


the  most  minute  details  of  hb  tuun- 
tereating    self,    he   ia    privileged    to 
know  all  about  your  concerns.      He 
l>ej^an   by  stating  that   he  came  from 
Cheshire ;    and   here  let    us   remark, 
that  by  far  the  most  di^ustmg  speci- 
mens of  this   clii^s  are  the    emigrant 
population^    who   have    redded    long 
enough  to  he  accUmi  to  insoleace — ta 
other  words,  Americanized.    As  is  the 
old  go,  "  two  Turks  are  not  so  bad  as 
one  renegade/*  so,  in  fact,  two  *^  genu- 
ine Yankees"  are  less  insufferable  than 
one  adopted  son  of  this  land  of  inde- 
pendence.    A   few  years    ago,  when 
making  a  short  tour  in  America,  we 
made  one  of  a  coach  party  going  from 
Utica   to  the   *'  Springs."       We  had 
not  been  long  in  the  conveyance,  when 
a  swarthy,  dark- whiskered,  but  well- 
di'essed  personage  opposite  interrupted 
a   remark,   by  saying,    "You   are  an 
Irishman,  I  guess,  friend,"      Having 
replied  in  the  affirmative  to  this,  he 
immediately  added,  with  a  chuckle  at 
his  tact  in  the  discovery,  '**  Well,  now, 
I    thought  so,  your  countrymen  are 
such  damned  ugly  men." 

The  fourth  of  July  arrives,  and 
with  it  the  pride,  pomp,  and  ceremo- 
nial of  an  American  celebration  of 
iudependence*  Our  author  dines  with  j 
the  corporation,  and  then  sets  out  to  1 
see  the  fireworkfl,  whicli  were  to  be 
very  splendid, 

**  Look  in  any  point  of  the  Gompatti 
and  you  will  ftee  a  shower  of  rockets  m 
the  sky  :  turn  from  New  York  to  Jersey 
City,  from  Jersey  City  to  Brooklyn,  nod 
shower  is  answered  by  shower  on  either 
side  of  the  water.  Hoboken  repeats  the 
signal :  atid  tbos  it  is  carried  on  to  the 
eastt  tbe  west^  the  northi  and  tbe  south* 
from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Missouri,  from 
th e  Canada  ffOD tier  to  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
At  the  various  gardens  the  combinations 
were  very  beaiitiftil,  and  exceeded  any 
thing  that  I  had  witnesaed  in  London  or  J 
Paris.  What  with  »ea-i«rpeDta,  gtnut  ■ 
rockets  scnling  heaven,  Bengal  irghts, 
Chinese  fires,  Italian  suns,  fairy  bowers* 
crowns  of  Jupiter,  exeranthemums, Tartar 
temples,  Vesta**  diadems,  magic  circlet, 
morning  glories,  stars  of  Columbia,  and 
temples  of  liberty,  all  America  U'aa  in  a 
blaxe;  and^  in  addition  to  this  mode  oC 
manifesting  its  joy,  all  America  WM 
tipsy/* 

'*^  There  is  something  grand  in  th© 
idea  of  a  national  intoxication."  So 
there  is,  doubtless — the  spectacle  of 
a  vast  population  moving  by  one  im- 
pulse^ftctuated   by  one  lentimeatw 
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posses j^ed  With  Que  exclusive  and  all* 
absorbing  feeling — \s  a  grand  and  im- 
posing spt^ctacle.  Sucb^  for  instan(."e, 
was  the  general  shout  oi'  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  German  aroiyweloomed 
the  Rhine  as  they  arrived  upon  its 
banks.^  an^l^  by  one  universal  cheer^ 
tainted  the  old  river  of  the  Faterland. 
To  be  effective^  however,  this  spectacle 
must  ho  supported  by  old  and  time- 
honoured  associations.  No  new  peo- 
plet  without  an  ancestry— without  a 
**  household  gad*' — cannmkeaniitional 
explosion  of  this  kind  touching  or 
powerfuh  If  it  recall  not  the  mellow- 
ing touch  which  imparts  a  beauty  to 
the  canvas  of  the  older  masters — which 
all  modern  el!brts  are  wanting  in — so 
the  remembrances  of  the  long  pa^t, 
reflected  from  every  oriel  window  and 
battlemented  tower,  are  needed  to  shed 
a  sombre  and  more  hallowed  light  over 
that  troubled  scene,  which,  without  itj 
were  a  vulgar  rabble. 

Captain  MaiTyat  makes  -  frequent 
mention  in  his  worlc  of  one  feature 
of  American  society,  which,  in  itself 
a  trivial  one,  will  yet  convey  a  very 
tolerable  notion  of  their  ideas  upon 
poUteness  and  good  breeding  generally. 
You  are  never  permitted  in  America 
to  be  alone.  You  are  bandied  about 
from  one  person  to  the  other  ^shaking 
hands  being  the  essential  at  each  reu« 
contre — and  then  you  go  on  making 
acquaintances  with  every  body  or  any- 
body— for  in  this  land  of  independence 
it  is  impossible  to  know  who  any  body 
is  ;  and  whether  your  fi'iend  be  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  the  '*  gentle- 
man'* that  cleaned  your  boots,  demands 
on  your  pai't  a  tact  to  diicover,  which 
no  short  residence  in  the  States  con- 
fers. No  wish  or  effort  on  your  part 
to  avoid  observation,  and  indulge  your 
own  thoughts,  is  ever  respected.  He 
musi^  indeed,  be  a  gifted  adept  in 
reverie  who  can  follow  the  train  of 
his  own  reflections,  when  some  stalwart 
Yankee  salutes  him  with  a  slap  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  bellows  out,  "  Well, 
old  hoy,  are  you  asleep  ?*' 

That  deference  for  the  tastes  and 
feelings  of  others,  which,  among  all 
other  nations,  constitutes  tiie  staple 
of  good  manners,  is,  we  hesitxite  not 
to  say,  wanting  in  America.  No  man 
believes  he  is  rude  in  subjecting  you 
to  a  close  cross-examination  as  to  the 
objects  of  your  journey — the  length  of 
your  purse — ^the  number  of  your  chil- 

Kdren — and  will  be  much  more  disposed 
lo  connct  you  of  hauteur  md  pride  in 


avoiding  his  inquiries,  than  himself  of 
impertinent  cm'iosity  in  pushing  them 
^iiis  own  vanity  and  loquaciousness 
leading  him  invariably  to  descant  upon 
his  own  views  and  prospects,  he  see* 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  also  bo 
in  possession  of  i/ours — it  is  a  fair 
barter^  he  thiziks^ — imd^  so  thinking,  he 
will  not  be  cheated.  Bearing  this  fuel 
in  mind,  it  may  be  imagined  how  plem- 
sant  is  coach  travelling  in  America- 
There  is  a  sameness,  too — a  monotony 
in  the  topics  discussed,  that  wearies 
and  fatigues  beyond  measure — for,  the 
important  subject  of  personalities  being 
gone  through,  next  comes  the  eternal 
comparison  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica— they  are  the  chang  and  whang  of 
every  conversation — you  never  mention 
one  without  some  reference  being  made 
to  the  other  ;  and  in  all  your  efforts  to 
ascertain  facts  about  the  States,  you 
must  be  satisfted  to  wade  through  a 
sea  of  attack  and  vituperation  against 

the  old  country ''  Oh,  no — it  is  not 

so  here — Americans  are  not  slaves 
^that  may  do  very  well  for  you  in 
England — we  wouldnot  stand  it  here  |** 
or,  "  Well,  if  you  like  to  be  treated  as 
niggers,  it  is  your  own  aifair** — such 
being  the  invariable  commentary  upon 
every  institution — every  enactment  of 
England. 

ilie  consciousness  of  superior ity-^^ 
God  bless  the  mark  l-^ which  the 
Yankee  possesses,  is  not  enough  for 
bim,  if  he  cannot  make  you  feel  a 
sense  of  inferioritv*  Now,  this  we 
really  protest  against.  In  all  con- 
science, he  should  content  himself  with 
the  greater  blessings  his  constitutioti 
confers,  without  making  any  injurious 
reflections  upon  our's,  if  we  confess 
ourselves  satisfied.  And  as  to  the 
habitudes  of  society,  it  is  surely  no 
great  hardship  for  Mr.  Cooper,  that 
we  tamely  submit  in  Englsjid  to  the 
gradations  of  rank,  and  permit  a  lord 
to  take  the  pas  of  a  commoner  in 
entering  or  leaving  a  room,  so  long 
as  he  enjoys  the  happiness  of  knowing 
that  in  his  country  the  cobbler  may 
rub  shoulders  with  the  courtier,  ana 
the  dustman  dispute  the  passage  with 
the  diploma te» 

Mark  the  difference  if  you  like- 
but  mark  it  in  a  tone  less  querulous 
and  insulting.  This  is  all  we  woald 
bargain  for — we  do  not  reqmre  ym 
to  conform  to  our  babitudes^ — leave 
us,  then,  fervently  to  follow  them.  A 
Russian  corps  in  the  German  Legion, 
once  drank  all  the  oil  m  the  kinpi  of 
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Cork,  and  thereby  left  the  city  lu  total 
darkness,  laughing",  the  whlk%  ui  the 
stupid  inhtthitunts,  for  not  appreciating 
a   delicacy — yet  we  nev^r  heani  that 
the  worthy  Corkians  took  the  hint,  and 
adopted  train  oil  in  lieu  of  whiskey. 
So,  we  fear,  are  we  equally  incorrigible 
and  dull,  and  not  to  be  taught,  let 
Mr*  Cooper  chai'in  us  ever  bo  wisely. 
This  taste  for  lauding  themselves 
at  our  expense,  h  not  peculiar  to  any 
cloaSj  or  any  district  of  the  States — it 
IB  general,  we  might  almost  say,  uni- 
versal, in  eYGTY  rank  and  part  of  them ; 
and  if  we  could  dignl^  any  thing  from 
such   a  quarter  with  the  epithet   of 
national,    we   would    call   it    by   this 
name*     Next  in  order  to  the  dislike 
of  the  "  old  country,"  the  most  pro- 
tninent  feature  in  an  AraericAn  is  his 
pursuit  of  gain.     The  mantle  of  Israel 
seema  to  have  fallen  upon  the  Yankee 
in  thi«  respect.     No  time,  place,  or 
season,   is  ever  imsuited.      Whether 
travelling  for  pleaaure— calling  at  the 
Springs,    or  **' gunning  ui  the  bush,'* 
it  is  all  alike :  the  solemnity  of  a  church, 
or  the  fracas  of  a  theatre,  are  equally 
unavailing  to  distract  him  from  the 
great  busmess  of  life — money-nmldng. 
^'^  I  had  a  most  amusing  specimen  of 
4he  ruling   passion   of  the   country,'* 
writes  oiu'  author,  ^^  on  this  stage,  which 
is  communicated  to  the  females  as  well 
as  to  the  boys," 

*•  r  will  stop  for  a  moment,  however, 
io  iay,  that  1  lieard  of  aa  American,  who 
hod  two  sonff  nud  he  declared  that  ihuy 
were  to  dever  at  barter,  that  he  locked 
ihoiiLboth  up  together  in  a  roooa,  withoot 
a  cent  in  their  pockets,  and  that  before 
they  had  swopped  for  an  hour,  they  had 
aach  c^aiaed  two  dollars  a  piece.  But 
now  for  my  fellow-paftsengcrA — both  were 
young,  both  good-lookinef  both  ladiesy 
and  evidently  were  total  siraugerB  to 
each  other.  One  had  a  pretty  pink  &ilk 
boanet^  very  tine  for  t ravel! log;  the 
Otheri  an  indifferent  plash  one.  The 
young  liidy  in  the  plush  eyed  the  pink 
bottaet  for  some  time:  at  lust  Plush 
observed,  in  a  drawling,  half-indifferent 
way; — 

«*Thar»  rather  a  pretty  bonnet  of 
jour*!,  misj.* 

« *  Why^  yes,  I  calculate  it's  rather 
smart,*  replied  Pink. 

<*  After  a  pause  and  closer  survey-^ 
'  You  wouldn't  haveauy  objection  to  part 
with  it*  miss?' 

**  •  Well,  now,  1  don't  know  but  1 
might;  I  hare  worn  it  but  three  days^ 


<*«  Oh,  my!  I  should  liRTe  rsckeo^l 
that  you  curried  it  longer — perhapi  il 
rained  on  them  three  days?* 

**  *  VvQ  0  notion  it  didn^t  rain,  not 
one.  It's  not  the  only  bonnet  I  have, 
miw.* 

*'  ( Wflll^  noWi  I  should  not  miod 
an  exchange^   and  paying  you   the  &e- 

u  *■  That's  ao  awful  tiling  that  yon  bate 
on.  mias/ 

"  *  I  mther  think  not^  but  ihai^  as 
may  be.  Coiae,  miis,  what  will  yoa 
take?* 

«*  *  Why#  I  dont  know^what  will  yw 
give  T 

"  <  I  reckon  you1l  know  best  wbifl 
you  answer  my  question/ 

**  *  Well»  then,  I  shouldn't  like  less  than 
five  dolbirs.* 

"  *  Five  dollars  and  my  bonnet  I  1 
reckon  two  would  be  nearer  th«  marb--^ 
bot  it's  of  no  consequence.* 

"  <  None  in  the  lenst,  missi  only  I  know 
the  value  of  my  bonnet.  We'll  say  ao 
more  about  it;' 

^*' Justsoi  miBa/ 

*'  A  pause  and  Bilence  for  half  a  romats* 
when  Miss  Plush  looks  out  of  the  window. 
and  says,  as  if  talking  to  herselli  *  I 
shouldn^t  mind  giving  lour  dollars,  bat 
no  more.'  She  then  fell  back  in  ber 
seat,  when  Miss  Fiuk  put  her  head  ottl 
of  the  window,  and  said,  *  I  shouldn't 
refuse  four  dollar b,  after  all,  if  it  was 
offered/  and  then  she  fell  back  to  hef 
former  portion. 

** » Did  you  think  of  taking  four  dol- 
lars, BiisB  ?• 

♦*  *  Well !  I  don't  care,  I*ve  plenty  of 
bonnets  at  home.* 

»*  *  Well,*  replied  Plush*  taking  out  her 
purse*  and  offering  her  the  money, 

*'  *  What  bank  is  this,  miss  ?' 

*'  *  Oh,  air*  right  there.  Safety  Fundi 
i  cBkuhvteJ 

"  The  two  ladies  exchange  bouiieUv 
and  Pink  pockets  the  bahinee.'' 

Of  all    the    singular    cu^iMms   ot* . 
Americ^m  Ufu — na^al    intonation   and 
rocking    chairs     included — iwne     is, 
more  remarkable  than  tho  ouftum  of | 
wlultUug. 

"  It  is  a  habit,  arising  from  the  nattual 
restlessness  of  the  American  ii  hen  be  ii  j 
not  employed,  of  cutiiog  a  piece  of  »tick,J 
or  any  thing  elfte.  with  hi^  knife.  Some! 
are  su  wedded  to  it  from  long  cuftonvj 
that  if  they  have  not  a  piece  of  stick  to  ] 
cut,  they  will  whittle  the  backs  of  thtl 
chtiir?,  or  any  thing  withiu  their  rvtich.  f 
A  Yankee  shown  into  a  room  to  await  I 
the  arrival  of  aoother,  has  been  knowA ' 
to  whittle  Away  oearly  the  whole  of  tho 
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roanteUptece.  Lawyers  in  court  whiLtla 
away  at  I  he  table  Uulbre  tliL'tn ;  and 
judges  will  cut  tbrougL  their  owu  bcncL 
iti  some  couru,  they  put  sticks  bi^fure 
noted  whttilors  to  hivg  tho  fyrniture. 
The  Dowci-E asters,  as  the  Ynukeeft  nro 
termed  generally,  whittle  when  they  are 
ntuking  a  bar^ciuot  as  it  filU  up  Ihe 
pauses*  gives  them  time  for  reflc'ctiou, 
and,  moreover^  prevcuts  any  examiokilioa 
of  the  couQtcninice — for  in  hnrgHiuin^, 
like  in  ihe  f^me  of  hrng^,  the  countenance 
is  cnrufully  watch ed|  as  an  Index  to  the 
U'ii»iief.  I  WHS  onco  witness  to  a  bargain 
mntlii  between  two  respectable  Yankees* 
who  washed  to  agree  about  a  fnrra,  and 
in  which  whittling  was  resorted  to. 

"  They  tat  down  on  a  Ic^  of  wood,  about 
three  or  four  feet  npnrt  from  each  other, 
with  their  ihceji  turned  opposite  wny»^ 
thutisj  one  had  his  legs  on  one  side  of  ihe 
lo?  with  his  face  to  the  east,  and  the 
other  his  legs  on  the  other  side  with  his 
face  to  the  wesL  One  bad  a  piece  of 
soft  wood|  and  was  sawing  it  with  his 
penknife;  the  other  had  an  un burked 
hiccory  stick,  which  he  was  peeling  for 
a  wai king-stick.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceire  a  strong  unnlogy  between  this  bar- 
gain and  that  in  the  stage  between  the 
two  ladies. 

"  *  WfiUf  good  moruiog — and  about  tlu* 
farm?' 

*t*l  dou*t  know;  what  will  you 
taker 

"*  What  will  yon  giv«?* 

**  Silence*  and  whittle  away* 

"  *  Well*  I  should  think  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  heap  of  money  for  this 
farm. ' 

**  M>e  a  notion  it  will  never  go  for 
three  thonaand,  any  how/ 

**  *  There's  a  fine  farm,  and  cheaper,  on 
the  north  side/ 

«'  *  Out  Where's  thfl  tun  to  rij^en  lbs 
corn  ?' 

«« *  Sun  shines  on  all  alike*' 

**  *  Not  exactly  through  a  Verroont 
hillf  I  reckon*  The  drirer  offered 
me  aft  much  as  I  6*iy«  if  I  recollect 
right/ 

***  Money  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon.     Money  not  iilways  forthcoming/ 

*»  <  I  reckort  t  shall  make  an  elegant 
'backy  stopper  of  this  piece  of  e/^a* 
more.' 

<*  Silence  for  a  few  moments.     Kmirea 

rd  at  work. 

**  *  I've  a  notion  thia  is  as  pi^tty   a 
stick    as  ever  came    out  of  a 


more. 
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** » I  should ii^t  mind  two  thousand  Eve 
hundred  dulhirs.  and  time  given/ 

•* '  It  couldn't  be  more  than  six  motiihs* 
n,  if  it  goes  at  that  pricet' 
"(Pauw.) 


»**  Well,  that  might  «uit  me,* 
*'  •  What  do  you  say,  then  ?' 
**  •  Suppose  it  must  be  so/ 
"*It's  a   bargain,  iheq,  (rmifg  up,} 
come,  let's  liquor  on  it/  " 

Beatrice's  admonition,  that  the 
*^  cleanliest  shifl^s  to  kias"  would  be 
unheeded  in  the  States — tho  lover 
preferring  to  "cut  his  stick'*  than 
press  las  suit. 

Captain  Marrvat  thinks,  and  we 
perfectly  coincide  in  the  opinion,  that, 
upon  the  whole,  Upper  Canada  is  the 
fiDefit  portion  of  North  America. 

"  In  Am  erica,  every  degree  of  longi- 
tude which  you  proceed  we»t,  is  equal  to 
a  degree  of  latitude  to  the  southward  in 
increasing  the  mildneas  of  the  tempera- 
ture. Upper  Canada,  which  is  not  so 
far  west  as  to  sever  yoii  from  the  civilized 
world,  has  every  possible  advantage  of 
nflvi^jalion,  nad  is  at  the  same  time,  from 
being  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  much 
milder  than  the  American  States  to  the 
southward  of  it.  Every  thing  grows 
Wtfil,  and  flourishes  in  Upper  Canada; 
even  tobacco,  which  requires  a  very  warm 
atmosphere*  The  land  of  this  provinco 
is  excellent,  bnl  it  is  a  hard  land  to  clear, 
the  timber  being  very  close,  and  of  a  very 
large  size*  A  certain  proaf  of  the  value 
of  the  land  of  Upper  Canada  is,  that 
there  are  already  so  many  Americana 
who  Imve  settled  there.  Most  of  them 
had  originally  migrated  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Michigan;  but  the  greater  part  of  that 
stKte  is  at  present  so  unhealthy  from 
swamps,  and  the  people  suflfer  so  much 
from  lever  and  agues,  that  the  emigrants 
haw  fallen  hack  upon  Upper  Canada, 
which  (a  very  small  porliun  of  it  ex- 
cepted) is  the  most  healthy  portion  of 
North  America." 

«  «  «  « 

**  From  Hamilton,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
to  Bradford,  the  country  is  very  beauti* 
fully  broken  and  undulating,  occasionatly 
precipitate  and  hilly.  You  pass  through 
fore»ts  of  splendid  timber,  chief!y  fir,  but 
of  a  size  which  is  surprising.  Here  aro 
masts  for  <  tall  admirals,'  so  lofty  that 
yon  could  not  well  perceive  a  squirrel. 
Of  even  a  larger  animal,  if  upon  one  of 
the  topmost  bonghs.  The  pine  forests 
are  diversified  by  the  oak  ;  you  some- 
tiaies  pass  through  six  or  seven  milvs  of 
the  fir^t  description  of  timber,  which 
gradually  changes  until  you  have  alt  or 
seven  mdes  of  forest  composed  entirely  of 
oak." 

WbHe  tbifl  ia  the  cafe,  tbe  m^ans  of 
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ccjmmuni  cation  are  totally  wanting-* 
The  Welland  and  Kideau  Qnmd^ — 
splendid  works  as  they  are — ai'e  too 
much  iti  advance  of  the  country  ;  and 
had  the  governnieTit  spent  one*half 
the  money  in  making  good  roa«is,  the 
pruvince  would  hiive  been  much  more 
benefitted.  The  process  in  Candida 
|*nd  the  States  is  invei-ted — in  the 
former,  towns  and  villages  rise  up 
^st,  aud  communications  follow  after 
. — ^in  the  latter,  *'  the  roads  are  maile 
first,  and  the  towns  and  villages  make 
their  appearance  ou  each  side  of  them, 
just  as  the  bird-*  drop  down  an  each 
side  of  a  furrow/'  The  two  countries 
strikingly  exhibit  the  difterences  be- 
tween the  great  but  unsuccessful  eflTorts 
of  &  government,  and  the  appai'cntly 
slig^htf  but,  in  reality,  atupendoua  re- 
sults of  individual  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. 

Coal  h  in  abundance  in  America, 
but  not  in  any  demand,  wood  being 
80  much  cheaper.  At  WliL'eling  and 
Pitsburgh,  and  on  all  the  borders  of 
the  Ohio,  above  Guyandotte,  they  have 
an  inexhaustible  supply,  equal  to  the 
best  ofTered  to  the  London  market. 

**  All  the  ipuri  of  the  Alleghany  ratigo 
^p«ar  10  be  one  mass  of  coal  In  ike 
£iiatern  StateB  the  eoid  is  of  a  different 
qiiatity,  although  there  is  some  very 
tolemble.  The  anlhrdcite  is  bad,  throw- 
ing oot  a  strong  sulphnreout  gas.  The 
faet  ia,  that  wood  is  at  preieat  cheaper 
than  coal,  aad  iherefore  the  latter  is  not 
in  demand.  An  Aiuenraa  told  me  one 
dayt  that  a  company  had  been  workini^^  a 
coal  mine  in  an  Eastern  State,  which 
proved  to  he  of  a  very  had  quaUty;  they 
had  sent  some  to  an  latlueatinl  penoo  as 
a  present,  requesting  him  to  give  his 
opinion  of  it,  as  that  would  be  important 
to  theui.  After  a  certaiu  time  he  fur- 
warded  to  them  a  cerlilicate  couched  in 
such  terms  as  these  : — 

♦*  *  I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  tried 
the    coal  sent    me    by    the  compaiiy    at 

,  and  it  ia  my  decided  opinioo,  that 

[when  the  general  conflagratitjii  of  the 
I  World  shall  take  place,  any  man  who  will 
I  take  hi^  position  on  that  coa/ J7ii>ic  will 
^  certainly  he  the  l(ut  man  who  will  be 
burnt." 

We  remember  a  not  dissimilar  story 
told  of  the  Irish  coal  mines  near  Dun- 
gannon.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
since,  a  company  had  been  formed, 
with  a  noble  lord  at  its  head,  to  work 
these  mines*  supposed  to  equal  in  their 
reduce   the    richest  of  A^'^igan    or 


Workington.  Year  after  yiear,  bow* 
ever,  the  undertaking  seemed  merely 
to  exist,  either  from  deficiency  of  coal 
or  ill*management.  The  speculation 
seemed  all  but  bankrupt — a  great  effort 
was  decided  upon  by  the  shareholdert, 
to  brings  their  national  exertions  before 
the  public  j  and  a  general  meetings  wa* 
called,  at  which  the  noble  proprietor 
of  the  soil  assisted  as  chairman.  A 
number  of  resolutions  being  proposed 
and  cari*ie<l^  he  rose  to  address  the 
asaembly^-congratulated  them  on  the 
pleasing  prospects  the  reports  held  out, 
the  necessity  for  continuing  vigorous!? 
to  persevere  in  their  truly  *''  Irish^' 
undertaking,  and  concluded  by  re- 
commending every  gentleman  m  Ins 
iand  to  have  at  least  two  tons  of  Dun- 
gannon  coal  in  his  house — **^for»'* 
added  he,  with  most  imposing  sotem-  ^M 
nity,  '''if,  by  any  untoward  accident^  ^M 
his    premises    should    take    fire,    I'll         i 

be  if  it  would  not  put  it  out." 

Our  author's  "  Diary"  concludes 
with  a  specimen  of  American  boa- 
pitality,  which  we  cannot  omit  re- 
cortling  :— 

('  ]  had  to  travel  by  coocb  for  us  dan 
and  night<;,  to  arrive  at  Baltioiore*  Ai 
it  may  be  supposed,  I  wa4  not  a  little 
tired  before  my  journey  was  half  over ;  1 
therefore  was  glad  when  the  coach  stopped 
for  a  few  hours,  to  throw  off  my  coat  anil 
lie  down  oil  a  bed.  At  one  town  where 
I  had  stopped,  1  had  been  reposing  more 
than  two  hours,  when  my  door  wat 
opened — but  this  was  too  common  a  cir* 
comftt'ince  far  me  to  think  any  thing  of 
it  i  the  people  would  come  into  my  room 
whether  I  was  in  bed  or  out  of  bed, 
dressed  or  not  dre^^ed,  and  if  I  oxpostu* 
laled,  they  would  reply*  *  Never  miod  j 
we  donl  care,  Captain,*  On  this  oco^ 
si  on  I  called  out,  *  Well,  what  do  you 
want?' 

"  Are  you  Captaia  M T  lald  tb« 

person,  walking  up  to  the  l»cd  where  1    ^ 
was  lying.  ^M 

*'  *  Yes,  I  am/  replied  L  H 

r  **  <  Well,  I  reckon  I  wouldn't  allow  you 
to  go  through  our  town  without  seeing 
you  any  how.  Of  all  the  humaot,  you're 
the  one  1  most  wish  to  see*^ 

•*  [  told  him  I  was  highly  Mattered. 

" '  Well  now/  said  he,  piving'  a  jump* 
and  coming  down  right  upon  the  bed  in    ^m 
his  great  coat,  'HI  just  tell  yon;  I  said     ^| 
to  the  chap  at  the  bar,  "  Aint  the  Captain     ^B 
in  your  house?"  "  Yes,"  tays  he.  "  Then 
where  it  he?'  says  I.     •*  Oh,"  says  he^ 
"  he*s  gone  into  his  own  room,  and  locked 
himself  up ;  he's  a  d — ^d  aristocrat,  and 
woq'(  drink  at  the  Ur  with  othm*  geatle- 
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meo,"  So,  thought  I,  I've  read  M a 

workf,  and  I'll  be  swamped  if  be  is  an 
ariitocrat,  and  by  the  "tarDal,  I'll  go  up 
and  ii«e ;  so  bere  I  am,  aad  you're  bo 
arifltcKraU' 

*^*  I  fihouM  tbink  not/ replied  I*  moving 
my  feet  away,  whicb  be  waa  hsUf  ailtmg 
on. 

"*Ob,  don't  more;  never  mind  me, 
Captain,  Tm  quits  comfortRye*  And 
how  do  you  find  yoyriolf  by  tbis  lime  ?' 

**  *  Very  tired  indeed,"  replied  I. 

**  *  I  luipicion  aa  much,  No\^,  d*ye 
•ee,  1  left  four  or  five  good  fullowa  dow'n 
Velow,  who  with  to  see  you  ;  I  said  Td  go 
up  firit  and  come  down  to  them.  The 
feet  19,  Captain,  we  don't  like  you  should 
pail  through  our  town  without  showing 
you  a  iittle  American  hoftpitalityJ 

« So  saying  be  slid  off  the  bed,  and 
Went  out  of  the  mora.  In  a  minute  he 
returned,  bringing  with  him  four  or  five 
others,  all  of  whom  be  introduced  by 
name,  and  reseated  himself  on  my  bed, 
while  the  others  look  chairs* 

**  *  Now,  gentlemen/  said  he,  •  as  I  was 
telling  the  Captain,  we  wbb  la  show  him 
ft  little  American  hospitality ;  what  shall 
II  be,  gentlemen ;  what  d'ye  say^ — a  bottle 
of  Madeira  ?' 

"  An  immediate  answer  not  being  re- 
turned, he  contiuued, 

»•  *  Yes,  gentlemen,  a  bottle  of  Madeira ; 
at  my  expense,  gentlemenj  recollect  that ; 
now  ring  the  bell. ' 

**  *  I  shall  be  moat  happy  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine  with  you,'  observed  1,  *  but  in  my 
own  room  the  wine  muit  be  at  m^  ex- 
pense/ 

**  *  At  your  expense.  Captain  ;  well,  if 
it  must  be,  I  don*t  care  ;  at  if  our  expense 
then,  Captain,  if  you  say  so ;  only  you 
•ee,  we  roust  show  you  a  little  American 
hospitality,  ni  I  said  to  them  all  down 
trelow;  didn't  I,  gentlemen  ?* 

**  Tbe  wine  was  ordered,  and  it  ended 
in   my  hoepi table  friends  drinking  tbree 


bottles ;  and  then  they  all  shook  hands  with 
me.  declaring  how  bappy  they  should  be 
if  I  cnme  to  the  town  ai^nin,  a  fid  allowed 
thera  lo  show  me  a  little  more  American 
hospitality.*' 

He  very  properly  adds,  that  in 
nsirrating  thi^  anecdote  he  intends 
no  aarcasm  upon  American  hospitulity 
in  p^eneraJ  —  merely  observing,  that 
**  there  are  corulitiuiLS  usually  attached 
to  their  lio.spitality,  if  you  wish  to 
profit  by  it  to  &ny  extent — and  one 
i$,  thai  If  on  do  not  tenture  to  find 
fault  with  thfTtiwIneSf  their  manners^ 
or  their  iti^Htitut torts,'* 

AiiJ  here,  for  the  present,  we  take 
leave  of  our  author  and  his  subject^ — 
of  the  former,  with  feelings  somewhat 
of  disappointment — his  deservedly  high 
literary  reputation  having  led  tia  to 
ft>rm  great,  perhaps  too  great,  expec- 
tations of  his  long'promised  volumes, 
whieh,  though  upon  the  whole  amusing 
ant]  instructive,  are  stiil  unmarked  by 
any  original  ohservatione  or  new  views. 
The  Anierieaus  themselves  we  part 
with  here,  as  we  did  some  years  since 
from  their  shores,  *'  sang  regret.** 
With  their  smoking,  gin-drinking', 
rocking,  whittling,  and  spitting  popu- 
lation, we  have  no  syraputhies.  We 
can  understand  the  feelings  of  an  En- 
glishman who  makes  America  the 
subject  of  a  tour,  we  oui'selves  plead* 
ing  guilty  thereto — but  to  his  selection 
of  it  as  a  resting-place  for  life,  we  can 
only  say,  that  few  infractions  of  the 
law  could  carry  so  heavy  a  penalty, 
than  w^e  shnuld  not  prefer  submitting 
to  them  at  home,  to  seeking  for  an 
immunity  from  them  in  that  refugittm 
pecaitorum,  the  United  States  of  North 
Amierica. 
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SlH  of  April,  ITeO. 

ToMOHROw  we  c|uit  Warsaw  I  My 
father  having  written  to  the  Prince  and 
Frincess  tbat  he  cheerfully  consents  to 
leave  me  with  them,  as  their  guest,  as 
long  as  my  preaence  is  agreeable.  [ 
am  to  go  with  them  to  their  est^ite  at 
Opole.  1  do  my  best  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  my  aunt,  and  hope  I  suc- 

Iceed  pretty  well  Siie  inspires  me 
%ith  i(i6nUe  respect,  and  ulnxo^i  fear^ 
to  that  1  a  En  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
wiah  to  her  slightest  pleasure  ;  and 
when  she  gives  me  one  of  her  rare 


Bmilei  of  appTobation,  I  feel  as  if  the 
heavens  opened  !  If  ever  1  live  to  an 
advanced  age,  1  should  like  to  inspire 
such  sentiments.  Even  the  Prince 
Royal  himself  stands  in  awe  of  her  I 

Can  1  believe  that  I  feel  relieved  at 
not  going  to  Maleszow  V  It  is  true  1 
1  dread  now  returninfj  to  this  home  of 
my  childhood.  1  should  profane  its 
calm  iianctity  by  bringing  there  the  in- 
quietudes of  my  heart. 

Ought  I  to  regret  the  past  ?  Is  a 
life  of  future  inquietude  to  be  the 
price  of  a  few  moments  of  perfect  hap- 
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j#iiio-«s,  \vlii('li  I'li.'vutt.d  uie  to  tliL'  sum- 
iiiit  «>F  liuiiiim  felicity:  If  the  wish 
\\hiili    I    tiiiio   ii't  cxpross   is  uccom- 

],;*>:::  .1,    1   sIkiU   bo (ill!   to:,  Ml'.-0(1  ; 

ami.  ti:  ri'luii',  my  mind  mi-:»:ivos  mo  ; 
ye-,  even  in  tlio  very  midst  of  my  in- 
i')\ii\nii)ii.  IjuL  I  trust  in  Him  \\\\o 
is  alu.ivs  moroiiul,  tlmt  lie  will  insjiire 
nn;  \\iiii  s(ron;!tii  snilicicnt  to  support 
tlio  riNoroO  (if  ail  my  presumptuous 
li(»])«,'s.  Myliopc.sl  (iood  God  !  how 
liuvi'  I  sti<;ii;^tli  to  oomuiit  to  paper 
what  1  dioail  to  avow  ev(?n  to  my  own 
lu.aii?  When  1  think  of  //////,  I 
dri  ad  ihat  my  tlionj^hts  arc  jiUe.S3<.'(l, 
and  1  wiiie. — Oli  I  it' ni}' journal  fell 
into  njy  aunt's  hands,  or  into  any  crca- 
tuio's  I  Oould  1  ever  surviNc  the 
sciirn  they  would  loel  tor  un.',  presump- 
tUijUs  aii»l  foolish  as  1  should  bo 
thcu;:ht.  I  will  i:o  this  moment  and 
luelv  it  up  under  lour  loeks. 

I'liday,  *2ith  of  April. 

\Vo  have  been  hore  eiy:ht  days. 
Thi'  ea<tle  is  plea.'in|ily  situated  enouj^h, 
but  1  do  not  like  it.  This  place  docs 
ncit  a;^r«:e  v»ilh  me.  The  tnics  onuht  to 
be  jjji'i<n,  but  the  brajiehes  are  yet 
baie;  the  weaihor  oii^lit  to  bo  mihl, 
but  1  feel  iVv'/.^.n.  I  try  to  embroider, 
but  il..'  silks  1  prefer  1  do  \uA  iind  here. 
lwi>h  to  play, but  the  j)iano  is  detestably 
out  of  tuuv,  anil  no  orj,Mni>t  to  be  had 
to  remeily  it  nearer  than  Lublin. 
'Jiirre  is  heni  a  line  library,  but  the 
riiiivCs.M  ko'.ps  it  locked,  and  I  daro 
not  a-k  lor  llio  krys.  The  l*ri:jee  lias 
all  the  new  v, orks,  and  I  saw  him 
gi\e  -iix  j^'olden  dueats  (£0  ;3s.  -Id.)  fur 
t»n  liulo  voluu.es  of  ^  oltaire's  works. 
Volt. lire  is  now  the  most  celebrati-d  of 
ull  J'leneh  authors,  and  is  excessively 
l)opnlar  lure,  but  the  Piincess  forbids 
me.  lo  read  iiis  woiks.  Tliis  dots  not 
aiiliit  me,  but  I  was  in  desi)air  at 
be;n_r  refused  permission  to  read  u 
ni.vilihat  e.inii*  lately  Irom  l\iris,  and 
\Nliie'M  all  rav«!  of.  It  is  called  "La 
Noiive!!'.'  Ile!oi>e,"  and  is  wiitteii  by 
aeiii.iin  author  named  Rousseau.  I 
p'--M  ss.d  my.H'lf  of  a  volume,  and  read 
a  t.w  p,iu-es  (jf  the  pri.faee,  but  what 
did  1  behold  "r  The  auiia)r  himself 
s.j\s  1,1'  iii,  (>v\ii  boi*k — ''  La  mere  en 
di'iendra  la  IocIuk;  a  sa  Idle."  The 
I'liiieess  v\.is,  thertfore,  qaico  ri^rht, 
and  1  llui.;:  aridi' t!if  bo..k  wilh  hoiror, 
aii.i  .1  b  i;i:!^-  of  my  heait  which  lias 
ii<-:  \  <  I  i-'fi  II. e. 

i  .■>■  \'i  ;.i-  :iv.-  p]:\s;riai.s  l.ave  or- 
dt  iMi  liie  l'i!nee--  lo  lake  exercise  on 
Iioi-i.'uek  while  in  the  country,  us 
bcinij  cxcccdin^dy  vholcioiuc  fur  Lcr, 


She  laughs  at  the  prescriptioD,  and 
refuses  to  follow  it;  but  the  Prince. 
who  does  not  understand  ridiculing  the 
orders  of  physicians,  has  purchased  a 
lovely  marc,  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and 
with  it  a  very  easy  and  safe  saddle. 
Si  ill,  my  aunt  refuses  ever  to  mount 
it,  and  has  compromised  the  matter, 
by  consent inpr  to  ride  a  donkey  iwice 
<laily  round  the  garden-walks.  /,  who 
fear  nothing,  have  a  most  immoderate 
desire  lo  try  this  niare  that  the  Princess 
rejects,  and  ventured  to  mention  it 
ycstcrtlay  ;  but  she  would  not  hear  of 
my  Tiding,  and  scolded  me  for  a  lon^ 
while,  saying,  with  an  air  of  g^cat  se- 
verity-, that  it  was  **thc  most  unbe- 
coming exercise  in  the  world  for  a 
young  lady."  I  must  submit,  and  I  do 
so  with  groat  regret. 

The  castle  seems  more  lively  ;  gpreat 
numbers  of  visitors  come  from  the 
towns  and  neighbourhood,  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Palatine.  All  this  ought 
to  amuse  me,  but  it  docs  not  for  one 
instant  withdraw  my  thoughts  from 
their  late  interests.  Among  the  guests 
is  Miehel  Chronowski,  so  changed, 
poor  iellow  !  The  Prince  Palatine,  ut 
my  lather's  recommendation,  sent  him 
to  study  for  the  bar  at  Lublin,  and  he 
is  said  to  exhibit  considerable  talent; 
but  ho  is  grown  so  thin  and  pale,  and 
i.s  so  bowed  down,  and  looks  like  a 
very  old  man,  with  his  face,  that  used 
to  bo  so  round  antl  merry-looking,  all 
drawn  into  wrinkles.  lie  has  not 
danced  once  since  Barbara's  wedding. 
Mazurkas  and  Krakowiuks  are  no  more 
for  him ;  but  their  place  is  supplied 
by  processes  aiid  pleadings,  and  all  the 
tiresome  phraseology  of  the  law.  He 
(piesiions  all  things,  and  reasons  upon 
every  thing  ;  and  requires  those 
ho  converses  with  to  be  so  precise  as 
is  very  troublesome.  In  fact,  he  has 
become  totally  uninteresting !  To 
comjiensate  for  his  dulncss,  there  is 
another  visitor  here,  whom  I  find  very 
amusing — Prince  Martin  Luboniirski, 
cousin-gcrman  to  the  Prince  Palatin, 
but  nmeh  younger  than  he ;  1  met 
him  frtquciitly  at  Warsaw.  The 
Princess,  who'  is  extremely  satirical. 
and  very  seldom  praises  any  one,  linds 
n)any  faults  with  him,  but  I  do  like 
him  nevertheless.  The  estate  of  Ja- 
nowii'c  iielongs  to  him,  and  he  has 
pres«ingly  invited  us  to  go  and  8|>eud 
soaie  lime  with  him  there,  which  I 
think  wo  are  lik(  ly  to  do.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  exchange  our  present  life 
for  a  visit  to  his  castle,  us  1  Iind  his 
couvcrsatiou  perfectly  well-bred  and 
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agreeable.  He  h  a  dear  frletid  of 
Piincc  ^Cliarles^  of  wham  he  speaks 
wilh  grent  enthusiasm*  He  duly  ap- 
prccialcfl  huHt  avui  it  makes  my  heart 
swell  with  pleasure  to  hear  him  well 
ipoken  of* 

From  the  CiutW  of  Janowiec,  I  at  of  Miy. 
Here  we  have  been  for  two  days, 
and  Prince  Martin  declares  that  we 
must  make  a  long  stay  with  him  mow, 
which  /,  lor  one,  shall  not  raise  any 
objection  to,  for  all  at  Janowiec  pleases 
me  intinltely  more  than  any  thing'  at 
Opol^*  No  one  can  be  more  hospi- 
tabte  or  agreeable  as  a  host  than  the 
Prince.  His  generosity  is  unbounded  ; 
and  the  Princess  Falatin  Eays,  that  he 
9owt  gold,  as  if  he  expected  ihe  earth 
to  reproduce  il  for  him.  At  present 
he  is  making  an  avenuo  whicli  is  to 
traverse  an  immense  forest,  close  to  the 
castle.  From  the  windows  of  my 
room,  I  see  hundreds  of  workmen 
felling  trees,  oF  a  height  and  size  that 
looks  as  if  they  bad  stood  untouched  since 
the  creation !  This  avenue  is  to  ter- 
minate in  a  pavilion,  at  which  thej 
teem  to  work  with  astonishing  rapt* 
dity  ;  for  each  raoroing  the  sum  of 
the  preceding  day's  increase  is  little 
short  t»f  miruculoua-  The  Prince  has 
caused  workmen  to  be  brought  from 
Wariaw»  and  L  know  not  how  many 
parts  of  Poland,  to  labour  at  these 
works.  They  receive  double  pay 
daily  ;  and  he  has  laid  a  bet  with  the 
Prince  Palatin,  that  the  whole  will  be 
finished  within  one  month,  which  bet 
he  seems  very  likely  to  win.  The 
country  abounds  in  small  game,  but  he 
ha?  sent  in  all  directionf,  to  procure 
elks  and  bears  to  inhabit  this  vast  park. 
What  can  be  his  motive  in  using  such 
eiitraordinary  expedition  in  all  his  pre- 
parations ! 

I  never  was  at  any  place  w^ilch 
pleases  me  so  much  as  Janowiec.  The 
position  of  the  castle  is  charming ;  ele- 
vutt^d  as  it  is  on  a  great  hill  overlook* 
ing  the  Vistula*  Its  architecture  may 
he  tr^iced  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  views  from  it  are  of  immense  ex* 
tent,  stretching  so  far  as  to  include  the 
granaries  of  Kazimicra  and  Pulawy, 
which  belong  to  the  Princess  Uzarto- 
ryski.  The  apartments  are  of  great 
size,  numerous,  and  furnished  gor- 
g^eously,  but  the  most  perfect  amongst 
them  IS,  in  my  opinion,  my  euWntfl  de 
travaiL  1  nave  little  ditficultv  in 
imagining  myself  a  heroine  of  ro* 
mauce,  since  I  inhabited  it,  placed 
as  it  \3t  the  topmost  rootn  of  the 
Ligbeat    tower    m  s^    casUci    which 


stands  many  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country,  It 
is  lighted  by  three  windows,  each 
facing  a  totally  different  landscape, 
but  all  perfectly  enchanting  pictures, 
I  sit  most  frequently  at  the  window 
which  faces  the  new  avenue,  and  watch 
the  pavilion,  which  rises  as  if  by  the 
hands  of  the  fairies.  The  pannels  of 
my  cabinet  are  ornamented  with  pic- 
tures, that  represent  Olympus,  and 
the  Prince  said  to  me  as  he  installed 
me  in  this  apartment,  *' a  T^nw  alone 
was  wanted,  and  t^ou  come  to  complete 
the  heavenly  group  T 

SundAf,  3rd  of  March » 

Never,  in  nil  my  hfe,  have  I  risen 
so  early.  Three  o'clock  has  just 
struck  by  the  castle  clock,  and  I  am 
already  scribbling  \  Before  day  I  took 
a  walk  in  the  long  corridor  of  the 
castle,  and  am  not  able  to  compose 
myself  to  rest,  so  I  shall  betake  myself 
to  my  joumaL  Prince  Martin  has 
folio w^ed  the  instructive  custom  of  our 
aiiceitors,  and  furnished  a  gallery  with 
portraits  of  distinguished  individuals, 
and  pictures  of  all  the  events  connect- 
ed with  the  glory  of  the  Lubomirski 
family.  He  brought  a  great  artist 
from  Italy  to  execute  the  pictures,  and 
gave  him,  as  his  assistant,  a  person 
profoundly  versed  in  the  annals  of  the 
Lubomirski  family^  and  in  the  history 
of  our  country  in  general.  Alter  much 
discussion  and  long  deliberation*  this 
project  was  executed,  as  attested  by 
the  inscription,  in  the  year  1750,  The 
Princess  Palatine  considers  it  mucli  to 
be  regretted  that  those  pictures  are  in 
fresco,  aird  not  painted  in  oils,  which 
would  have  rendered  them  more  per- 
manent and  possible  to  remove. 
Whatever  may  be  their  future  fate,  for 
the  present  the  effect  is  truly  magni- 
ficent. Yesterday,  Prince  Martin  and 
the  Prince  and  Princess  Palatine  gave 
me  an  outline  of  the  history  of  each 
picture,  and  to-day  I  have  risen  thus 
early  and  brought  my  journal  to  the 
gallery,  that  I  may,  while  their  details 
are  fresh  in  my  memory,  transcribe  a 
few  of  ill  em  for  future  recollection. 

At  the  four  comers  of  the  gallery 
are  the  arms  of  the  Luboniirsiki  fa- 
mily, (Srzeniawo,)  received  on  occa- 
sion of  a  battle  gained  by  one  of  their 
ancestor*,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Brzeniawa,  near  Cracow.  The  first 
picture  represents  tlie  divisiun  of  pro- 
perty between  the  three  brothers, — a 
division  which  was  made  in  the  reign 
of  Wladifflas  First,  and  signed  Feb, 
1086.    Most  of  the  other  piQiured  are 
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portralU  of  women,  iUustnous  for  some 
good  action,  and  men,  ilistinKuished  in 
the  various  careers,  civil,  military,  po- 
liticul»  mni  religiousi  tspceially  tlurinj^ 
ihe  reig^ns  of  Sig^isuiwnd  Third,  John 
Kasiiuir,  John  Third,  and  Sobiesku 
There  tire  many  porimits  of  Barbard 
Tado^  through  n  marriiLige  vvUb  whom 
the  Janowiec  estate  came  into  the  fa* 
mily  of  Luliomirski,  The  whole  sc- 
ries terminates  wstli  u  picture,  the  his- 
tory of  which  much  interested  me.  A 
winter  sky  and  forest  of  IcaOess  trees 
are  represeuted,  mi4  on  the  foreground 
a  furious  bear  \a  dragline  to  the 
ground  a  stout  Heyiluke,  while  a  beau- 
tiful young  womaUj  in  a  hunting  dress, 
appears  just  coming  behind  the  bear 
and  discharging  a  pistol  into  his  ear. 
The  bistory  ot  this  picture  is,  that  a 
princess,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  chase,  was  returning  from  hunting 
one  day*  in  a  sledge,  atteniled  by  only 
oue  Hey  duke,  when  a  furious  bear 
burst  upon  them.  The  horse,  fearfully 
frightened,  overturned  the  fledge,  and 
both  hdy  and  servant  must  have  pe- 
rished, had  it  not  occurred  to  the  ge- 
nerousi  Heyduke  to  save  the  life  of  his 
mistress  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 
Prouounciug  these  words,  **  Protect 
my  wife  and  children  T  he  flung  him- 
leif  between  her  and  the  monster;  but 
the  heroic  princeas,  just  as  the  bear 
had  secured  the  man  in  his  deadly 
embrace^  fired  a  shot  into  each  ear, 
and  the  beast  fell  dead  at  her  feet, — 
thus  mred  she  the  life  of  her  devoted 
■ervant. 

There  are  signs  of  life  and  sounds 
of  many  voices  in  ihe  castle,  and  I 
must  steal  back,  on  tip-toe,  to  my 
Toooi,  as  it  is  five  o*clock,  and  some 
one  may  come  this  way  and  catch  lue 
•cribbling, 

Tlniftday.  Hth  of  May. 

We  have  spent  some  days  at  Opole, 
but  Prince  Martin  made  us  promise  to 
return  here,  and  I  am  once  more  iu- 
•tailed  in  my  pretty  apartment.  The 
pavilion  is  very  nearly  finijhed.  All 
the  outsiiJe  work  is  done,  and  only  a 
little  of  the  ornamental  jiart  remains 
to  be  eompleteiL  The  prince  has, 
therefore,  gained  his  bet,  and  he  spoke 
to  me  this  morning  in  terms  I  cannot 
quite  underetHiuL  "All  riite  at  me  for 
L  the  enormotis  expense  I  have  been  ut 
I  to  render  these  arrangements  as  per- 
Ifect  us  possible,  but  I  shall  have  a  re- 
compense which  would  be  worth  any 
!»utlay»  and  to  ^oul  ihedl  owe  it,**    £t<- 


ther  I  myself  am,  or  those  arotind  me 
are  perfectly  mad !  i 

16th  of  Mftf. 

Who  could  ever  have  expected  such 
ha]jpinesB  !  The  Prince  Royal  is  ar- 
rived— is  here,  and  once  more  I  sec 
him,  hear  him,  live  in  his  presence! 
The  pavilion,  park,  and  all,  are  for  htm 
and  lor  me — for  all  now  know  that  he 
loves  me;  and  it  is  to  give  him  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  me  that  this 
pretext  has  been  used  to  draw  him  to 
Janowiec. 

I  bless  the  accident  of  his  arriving 
at  night,  for,  had  our  first  meetitig 
taken  place  by  daylight,  my  blushes, 
my  tr  ambling  limbs,  and  the  pal  pi- 
tali  on,  which  took  away  my  breath, 
must  have  been  visible  to  all,  and  be- 
trayed my  presumptuous  passion  to 
the  whole  world. 

Until  now  I  have  feigned  not  to  un- 
derstand his  words,  and  I  try,  w  ith  all 
my  power,  not  to  let  what  passes  in 
my  mind  bo  seen  too  plainly  by  bim  : 
but  how  shall  I  be  able  to  preserve 
such  self-corn  maud  when  I  shall  see 
him  daily  and  hourly?  Painful  as  is 
the  effort  of  wearing  a  perpetual  mask, 
I  must  make  it ;  but,  despite  my  ut- 
most vigilance,  I  fear  my  heart  will 
apeak  in  my  eyes,  in  my  voice,  in  the 
very  coldest  word  I  can  force  myself 
to  utter.  God  inspire  me  with  discre* 
lion  aud  ctmrag-e  to  acquit  myself  pro- 
perly in  this  difficult  position  ;  but  at 
present  I  do  not  know  how  to  deter- 
mine on  any  thing  connected  with  the 
future.  I  don't  know  whether  1  ought 
to  almndon  myself  to  the  guidance  of 
my  heart  or  of  my  judgment.  Alas! 
my  judgment!  What  does  it  tell  me 
but  to  fear  the  tvorsl^  and  what  light 
does  it  give  for  my  guidance,  but  that 
which  shows  me  perils  aud  humili- 
ations connected  with  even  the  most 
brilliant  realization  of  my  hopes,  and 
withdraws  me  with  a  hand  which  I 
feel  to  be  that  of  truth,  from  a  thou- 
sand happy  dreams  that,  while  1  in- 
dulge in  them,  I  know  to  be  delusions. 
If  I  could  only  confide  in  any  one  1 
If  I  could  find  in  my  aunt  a  confidant 
and  friend  1  But  no  I  my  attachment 
for  her  is  hedged  round  with  such  pro- 
found respect  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  confess  to  her  what  she  would  term 
contemptible  weakness.  Slie  perpe- 
tually drops  expressions  that  chill  any 
project  I  might  entertain  of  opening 
my  heart  to  her,  for  she  blames  the 
character  of  the  prince  at  all  oppor- 
tunities,  and  pitiea  tbe  womnu  wJio  be- 
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comei  attached  to  him.  But  why  do 
I  murmur  thus,  when  1  can  hourly 
apply  for  aid  to  Him  who  is  nil -pow- 
erful to  assist.  Ohj  wouhl  that  I  he 
AbVv^  Bandoin  were  here!  for  hence- 
forth every  hour  will  brings  with  it 
frp&h  tnals, 

The  Pnr»ce  Royal  will  make  a  long' 
stay,  and  is  to  be  joined  by  his  bro- 
thers  who  are  coming  for  a  htjtttiug' 
party. 

18th  Iff  5f«>\  Erenluff. 

I  am  the  happiest  of  human  briugsl 
The  most  favoured  by  God  I  Blessed 
beyond — oh,  «o  far  beyond  my  most 
ianiruific  hopes !  I,  FrancHtse  Kra* 
sinska^  who  am  not  of  the  blood  royal, 
am  yet  chosen  to  be  the  priuce's  wife, 
Duchess  of  Coiirbnd,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, one  day  Queen  of  Pdund. 

He  love*  me, — love*  me  bnyond  all 
humjin  being-s  ;  beyond  his  Anther, — • 
beyond  id  I  his  worldly  advantages  i — 
forgreta  the  ineqiiality  of  our  condi- 
tio us —  forffcts  all  but  that  he  loves 
me  I  Do  I  dream?  Is  it  true,  that 
after  dinner  1  took  a  long-  walk,  afone^ 
with  Prince  Charles,  in  ihe  park?  But 
this  wtis  caused  by  an  uccideni  which 
occurred  to  my  aunt*  Going  up  the 
steps  of  ihc  pavilion  she  sli|}ped,  and 
hurt  her  fool*  which  obliged  her  to 
itay  within  when  all  the  re^t  of  the 
party  went  to  take  the  air  in  the  park. 
Oeueralty  her  vigi]ancc  is  urtparalleled. 
She  never  ieitves  my  side  for  an  in- 
»tunt ;  but^  being  unable  to  stir  from 
the  sofa  to-day,  we  walked  out  wit  ho  tit 
her,  and  on  the  way.  Prince  Martin 
having  stopped  to  show  some  object  to 
the  other  princes.  Prince  Churles  took 
my  arm  and  said  that  he  preferred  to 
walk  on.  For  some  minutes  he  was 
illent,  which  surprised  me  in  one  so 
generally  fluent  j  but  at  last  be  asked 
me  if  I  persisted  in  refusing  to  under* 
itand  the  reason  of  bis  visit  to  Ja- 
tiuwiec  y  With  a  faint  attempt  at  my 
usu^ftl  dissimulation  I  said  thai  no 
doubt  be  was  induced  to  come  by  the 
tiros pect  uf  Beet  bunting  in  Prince 
Martin's  vast  and  we II -stocked  forests 
and  parka. 

••  No,  Fran^aise^  it  was  for  i/ou*  To 
be  near  you,  in  whose  jjresenee  alone 
1  feel  bttppy»  To  demand,  in  fact,  if 
you  will  consent  to  make  my  life 
henceforth    blest,     by   becoming    my 

twife  r 
•*  U  it    possible,    Prince/*    said    I, 
•*  that  yoti  can  thus  forget  your  rank, 
iind  the  throne  that  awaits  you  ?  Your 
fatther  and  your  lubjects  will  expect 


from  you  that  you  wed  only  with  the 
daughter  of  a  king  * 

*•  You,  Fraii9Hise,  you  are  my  queen. 
Your  charms  first  miide  a  conquest  of 
my  sense^i ;  and  your  eitndour  and  sen- 
sibility of  character  endear  you  to  my 
iieart.  Before  1  knew  you,  I  was  ac* 
customed  to  find  all  the  women  I  met 
load  me  with  gross  flattery^  and  rnnke 
me  the  object  of  coquetry  ;  but  yon, 
who,  !  trust,  love  me  more  than  any, 
are  the  soul  of  modesty.  To  adore 
you,  without  losing  all  ho|ie8  of  return, 
one  must  guess  at  your  inmost  heart, 
which  can  only  be  done  when  long  in* 
timacy  gives  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
vour  character*  The  Brst  throne  iu 
Europe  would  be  emHelliabed  by  your 
occupying  it  ;  and,  if  I  desire  to  be 
king,  it  is  only  that  I  may  place  a 
crown  upon  a  brow  so  worthy  of  it,** 

My  surprise  and  happiness  took 
from  me  all  power  of  utterance.  At 
this  moment  Prince  Martin  and  the 
Prince  Pidatine  approaclied  us. 

''  I  make  you  witnesses  of  my  oatht" 
said  he  r  "I  swear  never  to  have  any 
other  person  for  my  wife  but  Fran^atse 
Kmainska.  Circumstances  require  se- 
crecy in  this  matter  for  the  present,  so 
you  both  slial!  alone  know  of  my  hap- 
piness and  my  love.  He  who  betrara 
me  shall  henceforth  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  my  bitterest  enemy." 

The  princes  made  humble  saluta- 
tions, and  expressed  themselves  highly 
honoured  by  the  confidence  of  their 
royal  master,  promising  to  f^uard  his 
eecret  religiau*ily  ;  then,  it^  passing  me 
they  murmured — 

**  You  are  worthy  of  all  the  honora 
and  happiness  that'can  befdl  mortal  T 
and  they  disappeared. 

I  remained  for  some  minutes  silent, 
and  without  the  power  of  stirring,  but 
the  prince  was  so  tender,  so  persua- 
sive, and  to  encouraging,  that  I  pre- 
sently found  my&elf  confessing  to  him, 
that  1  had  long  loved  bim, — a  confe«- 
si  on  that  I  hope  may  be  without  great 
blame,  when  it  is  made  to  a  person 
pledged  to  be  one's  future  husband. 
On  thinking  over  all  I  have  wriuen,  I 
could  go  on  for  ever  doubting  if  all 
this  happiness  and  glory  can  be  real — 
in  fact,  imagining  that  1  must  be  the 
victim  of  some  delusion,  so  much  be- 
yond the  possTlulity  of  human  eventu 
does  my  present  position  appear — so 
nauch  greater  my  nappiuess  Inan  ever 
was  enjoyed  by  any  one  but  an  angel 
in  heaven  I  And  yet  it  is  quite  true. 
This  very  ring  on  my  finger  attests 
that  I  am  the  betrolaed  of  Prince 
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Charles.  Barbara  gave  me  a  ring, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  the 
rnil)lem  of  eternity,  and  the  Prince 
Iloyal  had  one  nindc  exactly  similar, 
with  the  words  *•  For  ever'*  enjrravcd 
on  it.  This  he  placed  on  my  finger, 
taking:  mine  in  exchange.  This  cir- 
cumstance I  must  keep  secret.  Alas  I 
15»rl)ara  and  my  parents  are  ipnorant 
of  all.  My  parents  have  not  blessed 
these  rings  !  It  is  not  my  father  who 
lias  promised  me  to  my  lover, — my 
mother  has  not  given  me  her  tender 
blessing.  In  spite  of  all  my  happiness 
1  am  wretched  when  I  think  of  these 
things.  Alas !  all  the  points  of  my 
position  considered,  will  the  time  ever 
come  when  mine  will  be  other  than  a 
tearful  happiness  ? 

Monday,  May  25: 

I  have  written,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  I  have  said  nothing.  Eight  days 
liavc  elapsed  without  committing  my 
thoughts  to  paper,  because  I  cannot 
think  of  any  fitting  form  of  words  in 
which  to  describe  what  I  feel.  I  am 
happy  ;  and  language,  so  rich  in  the 
eloquence  of  sorrow,  is  powerless 
when  such  bliss  as  mine  is  to  be  pic- 
tured. 

Last  week  I  took  up  my  pen  fre- 
quently, but  presently  laid  my  journal 
aside,  for  I  round  a  perpetual  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  sentiments ;  and 
when  my  poor  head  would  strive  to 
arrange  words,  my  heart  wandered  off 
into  a  thousand  fond  hopes  and 
dreams.  Now  a  new  terror  seizes  my 
mind,  and  I  ca7i  write. — If  he  should 
cease  to  love  mc. 

On  Thursday  last  the  Princes  Cle- 
ment and  Albert  arrived,  and  since 
then  there  have  been  daily  hunting 
parties.  This  day,  my  waiting-maid 
tells  me,  they  depart.  My  terror  is, 
lest  he  depart  also. 

For  eignt  days  I  have  been  the  hap- 
piest of  human  beings.  Not  a  shadow 
of  fear  has  troubled  my  heart,  and  my 
duties,  as  lady  of  the  house,  (for  since 
the  princess's  accident  I  have  repre- 
sented her,)  have  not  lefl  me  a  mo- 
ment's leisure  ;  but  now  this  news  that 
my  maid  communicates  fills  me  with 
terror.  My  God !  if  he  should  go 
away  too  !  What  desolation  I  To 
what  end  should  I  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing !  To  what  purpose  dress  with 
care,  since  he  would  be  no  longer  pre- 
sent to  see  me!  Without  his  pre- 
sence life  \^'ill  be  an  intolerable  bur- 
then. I  grow  faint,  and  must  open  the 
lattice.     It  is  six  o'clock,  and  already 


I  sec  a  white  handkerchief,  which  flut- 
ters in  the  air  from  hit  pavilion,--hif 
mode  of  making  a  morning  salutation. 
Ah,  I  recognise  his  fayourite  chasseur, 
whom  he  sends  to  a  hot-bouse,  four 
miles  from  hence,  to  bring  me,  each 
morning,  a  bouquet  of  the  finest  ex- 
otics. How  foolish  and  unjust  I  am 
thus  to  disquiet  myself.  He  ia  still 
here.  No  one  has  announced  Lit  de- 
parture, and  he  will  remain,  uo  doubt, 
a  long  time.  I  shall,  then,  know  tome 
days  of  happiness  yet. 

I  hoped  too  much, — he  is  ffoing 
away,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
past  is  all  that  I  shall  have  to  console 
me  for  the  weary  days  to  come.  Oems- 
soh  mcl  Such  remembrances  will 
embitter  all  the  future.  I  knew  that 
Monday  was  a  day  of  ill  omen.  From 
the  moment  my  maid  told  me  of  the 
princes*  departure  all  has  g^ne  wrong  I 
The  chasseur  who  brought  me  the 
bouquet  announced  to  me,  in  the 
prince's  name,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
depart ; — that  he  has  invented  a  thou- 
sand excuses  to  be  permitted  to  remam 
for  three  days  after  his  brother's  de- 
parture. Those  three  days  expire  to- 
morrow, and  he  leaves  me  to-day.  He 
must  go.  The  king  has  sent  an  ei- 
tafette  ordering  his  instant  return.  In 
half  an  hour  he  leaves,  and  I  know 
not  when  we  shall  meet  again.  Ah 
me,  how  wretched  I  feel ! 

8and«7,  7th  ot  Joim,  IISO. 

Fifteen  days  since  the  prince  left 
me.  He  sent  two  expresses,  and  In 
his  envelopes  to  the  pnnce  he  slipped 
two  billets  for  me.  But  what  is  n  let- 
ter I  The  incomplete  expression  of  a 
thought ;  and,  in  that  case,  can  n  hun- 
dred pages  of  writing  stand  in  the 
place  of  ten  minutes*  mterview  ?  He 
kindly  left  mc  bis  portrait,  which  all 
here  find  the  best  resemblance  in  the 
world, — but  to  me  it  is  an  inanimate 
canvas.  His  features  are  there,  bot 
not  his  expression.  Oh,  how  diflferent 
and  how  superior  the  image  of  him 
graven  upon  my  heart  I 

All  consolation  is  refused  me,  for  I 
do  not  reply  to  his  letters.  I  imposed 
this  penance  on  myself.  It  seems  to 
me  that  my  hand  would  become  fixed 
as  marble  if,  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  my  aunt,  my  eldest 
sister,  or  my  parents,  I  was  to  write  to 
my  lover.  The  Prince  Royal  prened 
mc  much  upon  this  sobject,  but  I  nid 
to  him  that  he  should  not  leoeife  k^ 
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ter9  from  mc,  except  m  bis  wife.  It 
HWOB  really  a  painful  sacrifice,  but  God 
J -will  I  trust,  give  roe  ^race  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  hours  hang  heavy  upon 
me  since  his  departure.  At  first  I  did 
all  thin^^s  by  chance,  like  a  fooL  I 
could  not  retuaiu  Ftill  for  ten  minutes 
tug;ethcr«  or  set  my  mind  seriously  to 
any  occupation.  The  princessj  illnew 
tequiring^  all  my  attention,  however^ 
restored  me  to  some  presence  of  mind, 
for  the  accident  to  her  foot,  though 
trifling  at  first,  being  nejclected,  h»i» 
become  very  serious,  and  bo  \cry  ^rcat 
wai  the  decree  of  fever,  that  for  three 
days  her  life  was  in  danger.  No  words 
can  describe  the  anguish  1  suflWed. 
Not  for  a  parent  or  sister  ihould  I 
have  grieved  more*  1  scarcely  once 
^ve  a  thought  to  the  Prince  Royal, 
and  what  I  should  scarcely  have  be- 
lieved possible,  I  no  longer  regretted 
his  absence  ;  for,  had  he  been  here,  I 
could  not  have  devoted  every  hour  of 
my  time,  and  every  thought  of  my 
heart  to  my  aunt.  The  idea  of  her 
death  afflicted  ine  beyond  all  things  ; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  persuasions  of 
Prince  Charles  and  Prince  Lubomirski, 
1  feel  my  conduct  tow  arils  her  griev- 
©usly  culpiiblc  irt  withholding  from  her 
my  confidence  while  I  remain  under 
her  protection.  I  hope  tu  atone  for 
All  my  disingenuousness  towards  her 
one  of  those  days,  by  throwing  myself 
at  her  feet,  and  confessing  all  ;  but 
frhen  death  menaced  her,  1  felt  as  if  it 
came  for  a  judgment  on  me,  by  re- 
jDoving  her  beyond  all  possibility  of 
[liearing  my  confession,  and  that  I 
■hould,  in  the  event  of  her  death,  be 
delivered  up  to  eternal  remorse.  But 
now  another  leur  takes  possession  of 
my  mind.  My  parents  are  very  ad- 
fanced  in  years  t  if  I  should  lose  them 
before  I  have  revealed  all  to  them  I — 
Oh  I  it  is  not  possible  to  express  the 
Anguish  this  thought  gives  rae.  God 
Bees  fit  to  try  me  with  many  troubles, 
but  lo-ddv  deigns  to  grant  me  a  ray  of 
comfort,  for  the  doctors  pronounce  my 
aunt  quite  out  of  danger,  and  I  have 
received  good  accounts  of  my  paretits' 
health  from  Maleszow, 

If  the  king  granted  his  free  consent 
to  my  raarriiige  with  his  son,  1  could 
not  be  more  pleased  than  when  my 
aunt's  improved  state  of  health  was  an- 

Inouncedi  after  the  doctort  hud  visited 
tier. 
Good  God!  if  /  thus  suffer,  what 
must  be  the  state  of  the  prince's  mind, 
who  deceives  his  father  and  his  king, 
and  offends  him  in  both  relations  by 


cherishing  a  love  that  be  certainly — ah, 
too  certaJnlv! — never  will  consent  to 
crown.  WFiy  did  these  reflections  not 
occur  to  me  until  afier  his  departure  ? 
Why  J  id  i  not  show  him  the  abyss 
into  which  he  is  about  to  prccipttute 
himself?  J  was  then  intoxicated  witli 
happiness,  and  blinded  to  all  the  con* 
sequences  ;  but  now  there  is  no  oue*a 
position  which  dues  nut  appear  in  my 
eye?  preferable  to  mine.  And  yet, 
with  what  carnestnesB  have  I  dcsfred 
this  love,  which  is  likely  to  prove  so 
ftilal  to  the  happiness  of  both  the 
Prince  Rovnl  and  myself.  Oh,  happy 
sister  I  if,  like  you,  I  had  loved  one  of 
my  own  rank,  like  you,  I  should  be 
contented  :  but  no.  I  was  always  am- 
bitious, and  the  prince's  rank  dazzled 
me.  How  merciful  is  our  heavenly 
Father  in  hiding  the  future  from  our 
\iew  with  an  impenetrable  veil !  Way 
he  pardon  my  errors  more  eaaily  tliaa 
I  can  excuse  them  to  myself  I 

1  have  been  half  an  hour  absent 
from  the  princess,  but  must  now  return 
to  her,  for  she  cannot  bear  me  out  of 
her  sight  for  a  moment,  and  I  feel  that 
being  useful  to  her  is  the  only  hap- 
piness I  can  now  enjoy. 

At  t)i«  CaiCle  of  Opo16»  JtitHf  IB* 

The  health  of  the  princess  beinar en- 
tirely re-established,  we  have  been 
for  three  days  here.  I  have  quitted 
Janowiec  with  regret,  for  there  all 
5poke  of  him.  He  tclU  me  dismal 
news  in  his  last  letter.  That  he  is 
obliged  to  depart  immediately  for  his 
Duchy  of  Courland,  there  to  spend 
two  months*  Two  months  I  what  cen- 
turies I  We  have  had  many  visitors, 
among  others,  the  Bishop  of  Kamieniec, 
Adam  Krasinski,  who  being  come  from 
Wursaw,  speaks,  In  common  with  all 
ntbets,  of  the  sad  alteration  in  the 
Prince  Royal.  That  he  flies  all  so- 
ciety, and  Is  looking  so  pale  and  sad  at 
gives  his  father  and  all  his  friends  se- 
rious uneasiness*  And  1  am  the  cause 
of  those  sufferings  to  Prince  Charles  I 
Ah  I  what  cruet  anguish  are  his  suffer- 
ings to  me!  They  say,  also,  that  I 
am  changed — looking  very  ill,  and  the 
poor  dear  princess  attributes  my  pale- 
ness and  low  spirits  to  the  fatigue  I 
endured  while  she  was  ill.  Her  eit- 
pressions  of  gratitude  and  affection  cut 
me  to  the  heartp  When  shall  I  be  in 
peact;  With  my  conscience  1 

Saturdnr*  iJttlf  tt* 

A  ray  of  happiness  has  shone  upon 
me,   and  disappeared  like  a  flash  of 
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the?  forgives  me.  Oh !  if  ever  I  ar- 
rive at  being  Princess  RoyaK  bow 
dearl}'  >%ill  my  happiness  and  grandeur 
have  been  purchased. 


lightmng!  On  Wednesday  last  the 
Prince  Royal  quitted  Warsaw,  ai 
if  for  Courland,  anti  havingr  sx?nt  lii« 
equipage  on  l>efore,  northwards,  lie 
tw)k  ihe  road  to  the  soiilh,  yihicli 
led  here.  His  suite  awaked  liiiii  at 
Bialystok,  und  he  wns  obliijed  to  travel 
iiisht  and  day  to  prevent  suspicion. 
His  visit  wa*  m  short  thut  il  sitems 
only  like  a  dream.  To  gain  adniit- 
tiifiee  tt>  the  castle  he  assumed  ihe  dis- 
guise of  his  chasseur;  and  in  this  dress 
no  one  wouhi  have  reeo^ni^ed  hira. 
No  one  knew  of  his  coming  but  the 
Prince  Faldtiue.  He  repeated  all  bis 
passionate  assurances  of  adoration,  and 
restored  to  my  heart  all  its  dearest 
hopes.  Had  he  not  done  so  1  should 
have  been  dead  before  ihree  months, 
which  is  now  the  shortest  period  fixed 
for  his  stay  at  Mittau.  Three  months ! 
What  a  number  of  days^  and  hours, 
and  minutes  in  tfiree  raontlis ! 

Nearly  two  months  have  tlapsed, 
and  no  entry  in  my  journal!  But 
time  passes  whether  spent  in  huppiness 
or  misery.  As  to  inf^  days,  they  pass 
In  sadness  and  mourjtony  ;  but  I  hey 
have  passed,  and  my  hours  of  hap- 
piness approach,  To-dkiy  I  was  ilc* 
lighted  to  observe  autumn  tiuls  on  the 
trees.  The  sight  seemed  to  advance 
my  happiness  u  whole  month.  To- 
morrow we  depart  for  Wursaw. 

A  very  nnpleassint  incident  has  hap- 
pened to*  disturb  my  repose,  if  repose 
it  can  be  culled  which  is  uidy  a  stag- 
nation of  life.  A  most  brilliant  mar- 
riage has  been  offered  io  me»  and  ray 
aunt,  who,  since  my  atteuflance  upon 
her  sick  bed,  loves  me  tenderly,  after 
arran|?in^  all  matters  with  my  parents 
and  the   Bishop  of    Kraminiec,   hap- 

Eened  to  thiuk  of  considting  vte,  I 
ad  to  endure  her  anger,  her  re- 
proaches, andp  worst  of  all,  allusions 
full  of  gfflll,  which  she  threw  out  re- 
specting^ the  Prince  Royah  To  con- 
ctliate  my  parents,  1  wrote  them  the 
humblest  letter  of  excuse  I  could  frame; 
and  received  from  my  mother  a  reply* 
written  evidently  in  sorrow,  but  with- 
out any  expression  of  reproach.  It 
concludied  with  this  reflection :  **  Pa- 
rents who  voluntufily  consign  iheir 
children  to  any  other  guardianship 
than  their  own,  must  resign  themselves 
to  seeing  them  become  disohedicut  and 
self-willed/ 

My  dear,  dear  mother!  to  think 
thus  of  me !  Slie  then  closes  with  her 
blesUDgt  and  an  assurance  that  my  fa* 


Warsiw,  224  of  S«i»t 

We  have  been  for  some  days  at 
Warsaw;  and  with  g-reat  hope  and  de* 
tight  1  find  myself  here,  for  I  shall  of- 
ten see  the  Prince  RoyaL  HU  last 
letter  assures  me  that  he  \vi)]  return  on 
the  first  of  October,  so  I  have  only 
eight  days  to  wait.  Eight  days  of  en- 
durance,— for  really  my  present  exist- 
ence is  barely  enduring  life.  I  have 
hjst  all  interest  in  any  but  one  subject. 
My  toilette,  formerly  a  source  of; 
amusement,  is  become  a  perfect  fatigue 
to  me.  Visits,  balls,  and  all  the  sbapei 
In  which  society  is  presented  to  me  ar^i 
alike  uninteresting,  and  even  displea- 
sing; for  each  person  I  meet  seems  to 
me  a  severe  judge,  and  to  observe  toe 
either  with  blame  or  pity*  I  dread  my 
own  sex  most  They  are  seldom  in* 
dulgent,  because  never  disinterestedp 
and  they  as  little  like  the  hapjiiness  of 
another  woman  as  they  like  her  beauty 
or  a^rceahility.     Yesterday,  with  what 

cruelty    Mtnlame^ -but    I     hate   her 

name, — questioned  me.  and  seemed  to 
enjuy  my  confusion.  I  was  ready  to 
cry,  and  she — her  whole  countenafi(» 
wis  lighted  up  with  pleasure.  Before 
fifty  people  she  vented  upon  me  a  thou- 
sand spiteful  sneers  for  what  she  term- 
ed my  triumph  ;  what  I  feel  a  joy  too 
sacred  to  be  named  even  to  my  near- 
est and  dearest  relatives.  The  Prince 
Piilatinc,  who  is  always  ready  to  stand 
forth  as  my  advocate,  saw  what  1  suf* 
fered,  and  came  to  my  assistance.  This 
excellent  man  !  How  1  do  love  him  I 
He  would  be  all  to  me,  could  he  biA 
understand  and  sympathize  with  aoy^ 
thing  but  mirth;  but  when  I 
ready  to  weep  at  the  forebodings  of 
my  mind,  he  laughs  at  me,  and  calls  me 
a  silly  child  ! 


I 
4 


Tbnrtdfty,  Oct*  1 

He  is  cornel  I  have  seen  him,  and 
yet  I  am  not  completely  happy.  He 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  and  when 
it  would  have  been  my  delight  to  have 
flown  far  Into  the  court  of  the  palace 
to  meet  him,  1  was  chained  to  a  r&> 
spectful  dinance,  and  made  him  a  sa* 
lutation  with  an  air  of  proper  dignity, 
when  he  appror^ched  me,  after  formally 
saluting  the  princess  and  other  elderly 
people  of  raJik  present.  But  he  if 
come,  and  1  will  hope  for  more  i 
factory  ioterviev^. 
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TaesdATf  Sd  Ortob«r* 
How  joyful  are  the  words  I  am 
alKiiit  to  write,  and  how  blest  is  the 
maiden  who,  with  her  heart,  promises 
her  hanil  lo  the  beloved  of  her  soul, 
for  life.  The  4ih  of  Novcinber  beings 
the  prince's  birthdaj,  he  has  made  me 
con&ent  that  our  union  should  take 
piRce  on  that  day.  Hid  prayers  and 
teart  have  softened  my  heart,  (already 
too  well  disposed  to  listen  to  his  en- 
trealies,)  and  the  Prince  Palatine,  also, 
joined  in  the  request,  so  I  yielded  to 
all  he  required  ;  but  now  while  I  write, 
I  am  afraid — almost  sorry  I  And  yet, 
how  could  I  do  otherwise*  He  was  so 
happy — looked  so  radiant  with  plea- 
sure, and  fluiigf  himself  at  ray  feel  with 
such  u  devoted  air  to  thank  rae.  He 
cntreuted  that  our  marriage  should  be 
a  profound  secret,  for  some  time»  from 
every  creature^  the  prince  being  the 
sole  witness  ;  but  to  this  arrangement 
I  did  venture  a  very  decided  opposi- 
tion, and  threatened  to  retire  to  a  con- 
Tent,  and  become  a  nun,  sooner  than 
take  such  a  step  unknown  lo  ray  pa- 
rents. He  yielded  his  consent,  (gentle 
and  good  as  he  is,)  and  I  write  to  my 
parents^  he  adding  a  postscript. 

At  first  I  was  grateful  to  him  for  this 
permission,  hut  on  cool  reflection  lam 
offended.  Ought  he  not  to  be  the 
person  to  apply  to  my  parents  ?  Is  it 
not  ftu  in  all  cases  ?  Alas,  yes !  when 
one  weds  with  her  equah  It  is  a 
prince — a  prince  of  the  blood-royal, 
who  condescendi  lo  wed  with  me — I 
must  uccept  his  hand  as  a  favour.  This 
consideration  has  become  so  painful  to 
me  that  t  positively  think  I  would  ha- 
zard all  and  retract,  but  that  1  have 
given  my  solemn  promise. 

I  must  now  write  to  my  parents,  and 
avow  all  those  feelings  vrhich  I  have 
to  long  kept  concealed  from  them. 
Oh  I  how  guilty  they  will  think  me  I 
I  have  refused  my  confidence  to  the 
best  of  mothers;  have  failed  in  respect 
and  duty  to  the  most  indulgent  oi  fil- 
th ers.  Oh  God,  inspire  me  with  words 
likely  to  conciliate  them!  Give  me 
courage  I  No  culprit  was  ever  more 
afraid  of  her  judge  than  am  I  at  this 
present  moment,  while  1  prepare  my- 
iclf  for  thi5  task. 

Tbursdiy,  sad  Octnb<«r. 
The  prince's  confidential  valet  has 
this  moment  set  out  tor  Malc^zow,  I 
think  my  letter  well  enough,  but  the 
prince  blames  it  as  being  too  humlile  ; 
atid  1,  in  my  secret  heart,  find  his  post- 
script too  royal.  I  was  on  the  point 
Vol.  XIV. 


of  tilling  him  so,  but  tb€  Prince  Pala- 
tine prevented  me.  What  will  be  their 
reply  ?  Perhaps  they  will  refuse  their 
consent.  Strange  to  say,  for  some  days 
I  feel  an  increased  sense  of  dignity,  or 
p<*r haps  self-respect,  which  makes  the 
prince*  proceedings  towards  tbeni  far 
irom  saiislflctory. 

If  nolhinif  happens  to  prevent  my 
marriage,  1  am  very  anxious  that  the 
clergyman  at  Maleszow  should  bestow 
on  me  the  nnptial  bf^nedictlon.  The 
Prince  Palatine  promises  to  arrange  it 
so  for  me.  He  would  be  a  sort  of  re- 
presentative of  mv  parents,  and  ihui 
would  give  it  a  shadow  of  propriety, 
Burbara*s  marriage  perjietually  occurs 
to  me.  V  thought  her  desires  hut  little 
enlarged  when  she  said  to  me,  **  Try 
and  be  as  happy  as  1  am.*^  Oh,  her 
amount  of  happiness  is  immense  when 
compared  with  mine, 

We^uesdAT,  Octob«r  S6l  ^ 
The  answer  of  my  parents  is  arrived* 
They  bestow  upon  me  their  benedic^ 
tion,  and  offer  ardent  prayers  for  me  ; 
but  the  feeling  their  letters  testify  tfi 
not  so  tender  as  what  they  evinced  for 
Barbara  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
The  Prince  Royal  eitpected  to  get  a 
letter  from  them,  but  they  have  not 
written.  He  is  evidently  piqued^  and 
spoke  aside  to  the  Prince  Palatine 
about  the  inordinate  pride  of  those 
Polish  noblemen, 

I  feel  much  more  tranquil  since  my 
parents  have  become  acquainted  with 
my  secret,  and  feel  as  if  my  heart  was 
delivered  of  a  frightful  weight.  They 
consent  to  preserve  the  secret  of  our 
marriage  until  whatever  period  the 
prince  may  sec  fit  to  publish  it.  Tbey 
seem  much  surprised  ;  but  my  mo- 
ther's letter  contains  one  sentence 
which  profoundly  touched  me.  "If 
you  are  unhappy,**  she  writes,  '*  I  shall 
not  be  responsible ;  if  happy,  (and  I 
shall  ever  pray  earnestly  tliat  happy 
you  may  be,)  1  shall  rejoice  ;  but  still, 
however,  regretting  that  I  could  not 
contribute  to  your  being  so."  These 
words  are  almost  illegible,  for  I  have 
effaced  them  with  m  v  tears  I 

The  curate  of  Maleszow  will  be  here 
eight  days  hence,  and  directly  after  hia 
arrival  the  marriage  will  taJcc  place. 
The  Prince  Palatine  is  getting  ready 
some  indispensable  papers,  and,  up  to 
this  time,  there  is  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion awakened.  When  Barbara  wat 
married  there  was  no  concealment  \  oa 
the  contrarv,  all  the  neighbouring  no* 
blemeu  and  gentry  were  advertised  of 

2  N 
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eternal  faiili  and  love  I  He  is  mine- 
mine  only !  We  were  obliged  to  hurry 
through  the  ceremony  fearing  discoTery 
which  mingled  mnch  pain  with  my  hap- 
py feelings.  *  #  •  •  For  eight 
days  preceding  the  marriage  I  did  not 
even  see  the  Prince  Royal.  He  feigned 
illness  and  did  not  leave  his  room. 
To-day  he  refuted  to  appear  at  the  din- 
ners of  the  Prince  Primate,  and  am- 
bassadors, and  even  the  ball  given  b^ 
the  grand  general  of  the  erown.  His 
supposed  illness  was  asuflScient  pretext 
for  his  absence.  My  former  femme  de 
chambre  has  lefV,  and  yesterday  her 
successor  arrived,  who  swore  upon  the 
crucifix  to  ffuard  the  strictest  secresy 
respecting  all  she  should  see  or  hear. 

At  five  o'clock,  this  morning,  the 
Prince  Palatine  knocked  at  nw  door. 
I  had  been  up  and  dressed  lor  two 
hours  ;  we  took  our  departure  in  pro- 
found silence.  At  the  door  we  were 
joined  by  Prince  Charles,  and  Prince 
Martin  Lubomirski.  The  morning  was 
dark,  windy,  and  dreadfully  cold.  We 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  church  of 
the  Carmelites,  it  being  the  nearest, 
where  the  good  old  curate  awaited  ns 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  church 
was  fearfully  gloomy ;  two  wax  tapers 
shed  a  dim  uncertain  light  Just  where 
we  stood,  and  all  beyond  was  darkness 
and  silence  amonc^*  the  tombs.  The 
ceremony  did  not  last  ten  minutes,  and 
we  fled  the  church  the  instant  It  con- 
cluded as  if  we  had  been  committing  a 
crime.  The  Prince  Royal  brought  us 
back,  though  Prince  Martin  stronglr 
advised  his  returning  from  the  church 
to  the  palace ;  he  was  very  sad  at  part- 
ing from  me. 

The  only  alteration  I  ventared  to 
make  in  my  dress  was  putting  a  niiig 
of  rosemary  in  my  hair.  When  ares- 
sing  I  wept  bitterly  at  recalling  Bar- 
bara's toilette  de  nocc,  for  I  had  no  mo- 
ther to  be  busy  about  me  and  to  prepare 
the  duckat,  the  bread,  the  salt  and  sanr, 
that  the  bride  ought  to  wear.  When 
leaving  I  forgot  them  totally. 

I  am  now  alone  in  my  room.  No 
friends  wish  me  joy,  no  parents  bleu 
me,  all  is  silent  as  the  grave  aronnd 
me  for  all  are  yet  sleeping.  Ah!  how 
sad  I  feel  I  were  it  not  for  thb  ring  I 
wear  on  my  finger  Tand  which  I  cannot 


the  event  to  take  place,  while  I— but 
I  should  care  for  nothing  if  the  prince 
was  always  by  me.  When  he  is  pre- 
sent, all  cares  are  forgotten,  and  all  the 
embarrassments  of  my  position  sink 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
the  delisrht  of  hearing  his  voice,  and 
beholding  his  expressive  countenance. 
But  often  whole  days  pass  without  my 
seeing  him,  and  then  all  the  griefs  I 
have  ever  known,  or  can  anticipate  for 
the  future,  press  upon  my  heart.  He 
fears  awakening  the  kind's  suspicions — 
or  still  more  those  of  the  minister, 
Briihl.  He  avoids  me  in  public,  and 
comes  much  seldomer  to  the  Prince 
Palatine's  residence.  I  must  submit 
to  the  cruel  necessities  of  the  position 
I  have  so  earnestly  coveted. 

Yesterday,  at  Madame  Moszynska's 
soiree,  I  accidentally  overheard  a  con- 
versation which  was  most  psdnful  to 
roc.  A  gentleman  said  to  his  neigh- 
bour,— 

"  How  terribly  altered  is  the  Staros- 
tine  Krasinska." 

*"  That  is  not  surprising,"  was  the 
reply.  "  The  poor  young  creature  is 
passionately  in  love  with  Prince 
Charles  ;  and  he,  you  know,  is  pro- 
verbially fickle.  One  pretty  lady  aflcr 
another  receives  his  devoted  attention, 
iwtil  (which  is  not  a  very  long  period) 
he  wearies  of  her,  and  now  he  has  no 
eyes  but  for  the  Countess  Potocka.** 

I  am  ouite  sure  that  he  feigns  admi- 
ration or  other  ladies,  the  better  to 
conceal  what  he  feels  towards  me ; 
notwithstanding  which,  I  trembled  so 
that  I  was  near  fainting.  It  is  so  hu- 
miliating to  be  the  subject  of  such  com- 
ments, and  so  every  way  painful !  If  I 
had  any  creature  to  confide  in — to  de- 
mand counsel  of— but  my  maid  is  silly 
as  a  goose,  and  has  not  a  second  idea ! 
The  Prince  Palatine  has  sent  to  tho 
south  of  Siskuania,  and  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  have  as  my  companion  a  mar- 
ried lady,  of  good  birth,  and  elderly. 
In  the  meantime  I  have  no^  one  to 
consult  as  to  my  toilette  de  noce.  In 
my  distress  for  advice  I  applied  to  the 
Prince  Palatine  on  this  subject,  who 
replied,  "  Be  attired  exactly  as  you  are 
every  day." 

What  a  strange  destiny  is  mine !  I 
am  making  the  most  brilliant  marriage 
in  all  Lithouania,  and  the  daughter  of 
my  shoemaker  would  have  a  wedding 
and  a  trousseau  that  I  might  well  envy. 

Warsaw,  Thursday,  4th  November, 
My  fate  is  sealed  !  I  am  the  wife  of 
ihc  rrince  Royal.     We  have  sworn 


now  take  off  and  hide  from  all  eyes) 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  1  am 
married  to  my  beloved  rrince  Chivleaf 
and  yet  feel  so  sad  I 


Sulgortow,  Monday,  Mtk 

I  used  to  think  that  when  I 
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I  should  cease  to  write  in  my  journal. 
That  T  should  possess  a  friend — ano- 
ther self,  who  woidd  be  I  he  depository 
ot'  all  my  thoyghu,  **  Why  need  1 
wrile,"  thought  I,  "wlien  1  can  tfll  all 
to  Prince  Cbarlc??  ?"  But  all  ihmga 
concur  to  scp.irLitG  mc  from  my  beloved 
husbtiiid,  :ind  it  ecems  lo  me  that  wri- 
ting my  ihoughts  of  him  is  making 
fiome  approtich  to  conversing  with  him. 
I  am  pursued  by  so  pililess  a  fate — am 
persecuted  by  so  much  ill  fortune,  thut 
1  now  Ecnonsly  and  siidly  doubt  it  it 
M  ill  ever  be  permitted  lo  me  lo  con- 
quer the  combination  of  adverse  cir- 
cnmsUnces  that  are  ranged  against  mc, 
ever  to  enjoy  that  intimate  eommunion 
that  is  accorded  to  all  other  married 
peraoDi,  but  which  would  be,  in  my 
csaie  too  much  felicity,  too  near  a li  ap- 
proach to  the  h\m  of  beaveot  ever  to 
be  hoped  for  by  mortal. 

Tliesc  loet  few  days  have  been  so 
replete  with  fearful  agitations  that  I 
am  g^rateful  to  my  heavenly  fuitber  for 
preserving  my  senses  to  mel  The 
Frince&s  Palatine  has  driven  me  forth 
from  her  house  and  rejected  me  as 
unworthy  of  her  future  notice*  I, 
Franyaisc  Krnsinskit^  have  been  thus 
treated!  I  have  taken  refuse  at  Sul* 
gostow  with  ray  sister.  Ou  arriving 
1  calleil  Barbara  and  her  husband  and 
said  to  them — 

"  Take  pity  on  me !  I  am  innocent ! 
I  aui  indeed  f  I  am  the  wife  of  Prince 
Charles," 

My  poor  iister.  to  whom  these  ex- 
«Ifimationi  appeared  the  ravings  of  in- 
rtanity,  called  her  woman  to  helii  in 
testoring  me  to  reason.  I  calmea  her 
fears,  and  to-day  I  confided  to  her  ready 
■ynipathy  ^\\  my  sorrows. 

I  must  try  to  write  all  that  has  be- 
&llen  me,  and  if  God  permits  me  to  be 
hapfiy  one  of  those  days  I  shall  ever 
Jceep  this  record  of  my  feelingi  ind 
iuie rings  to  serve  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding me  of  the  price  1  have  paid 
for  the  attainment  of  my  wishes* 

Six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  day 
i>f  our  marriage  and  no  one  entertained 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  it.  The  Prince 
Hoyal  went  no  where  under  pretext  of 
elicate  health,  and  the  Prince  Palatine 
_  ranged  our  interviews.  But  eight 
days  since  the  Prince  was  announced 
in  the  saloon^  It  was  the  Brst  time  I 
had  seen  him  since  our  marriage  in 
presence  of  a  third  person,  and  I  was 
not  sufficiently  guarded  in  my  looks 
and  behaviour.  Ttie  Princess  saw  all, 
and  when  the  Prince  Royal  left,  she 
rated  mc  severely  for  wW  slio  wai 


pleased  to  term  my  coquetry  and  folly. 
I  could  not  8U|>port  this  injustice  and 
imprudently  answered  that  no  one  had 
any  ri|,'ht  lo  accustt  me  when  I  was  ac- 
quitte<l  by  my  own  conseienci-\  Next 
day  rlie  Prince  cume  again,  and  there 
was  no  pospibility  of  uiistaking  the 
Princess's  manner  towards  him,  for  she 
took  no  trouble  to  conceal  her  displea> 
sure,  and  was  brusque  to  the  very  verge 
of  rudeness.  Prince  Charles,  occupied 
entirely  with  me,  took  no  notice,  and  I 
verily  believe  never  observed  hfcr  man- 
ner. Not  being  able  to  obtain  a  pri- 
vate interview  that  day  he  had  written 
to  me»  and,  in  pretending  to  play  with 
the  strings  of  my  work  bag,  he  slipped 
in  the  note.  The  Princess  saw  it,  and 
the  moment  be  was  gone  seized  my 
bag,  and  possessed  herself  of  ro>  letter 
which  was  addressed  **  To  my  Love." 
Never  can  I  attempt  to  pourtray  her 
fury — her  indignation  ;  but  how  I  sur- 
vive the  scene  that  followed  is  aston- 
ishing. 

"  Your  inirigueir  said  she,  **  shall  not 
succeed  here — you,  the  horror,  the 
scandal,  the  everlasting  shame  of  your 
family p  shall  choose  some  other  tiouse 
than  mine  wherein  to  disgrace  the  mo- 
ther who  had  the  misfortune  to  bear 
you.  Already  I  have  taken  measures 
to  put  a  stop  to  your  infamy »  Behold 
the  copy  of  a  letter  I  yesterday  sent 
to  the  minister  BriihL  J  tell  him  that 
honor  is  dearer  to  me  than  any  ties  of 
blood,  and  that  ambition  will  never 
blind  me  to  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  king* 
which  in  this  instance  commands  me  to 
warn  him  that  the  Prince  Roya.1  is  be- 
coming entangled  in  a  love  affair  with 
my  niece,  I  conjured  him  to  cut  short 
itfi  further  progress  before  matters  go 
too  far.  I  proved,  at  least,  that  I  will 
be  no  party  to  this  abomination,  and 
that,  if  I  have  been  up  to  this  time, 
remiss^  I  tinned  because  1  was  too 
confident  in  the  utter  Impossibility  of 
one  of  my  family  disgracing  herself  1 
wretch!  mousterl  the  King  himself, 
knows  of  your  shame  ere  now.^ 

*'  The  King,'*  I  exclaimed  in  a  de- 
lirium of  fear,  "the  King,  ahl  good 
God  I  he  will  discover  our  inarria^e, 
and  the  Prince  will  be  undone  I  An  ! 
do  not  tell  him,  or  I  die  at  your  feet*** 

1  was  beside  myself,  and  avowed  in 
a  mom  cut  of  frenzy  all  that  I  had  pro* 
mised  to  keep  secret. 

"  Married  1  you  his  wife  T* 

This  exclamation  recalled  me  to  my 

senses  which  certainly  must  have  for* 

taken  me  when  I  could  be  so  fatally 

imprudent— RwedtexLcd  me  to  &  senfe 


li. 
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fulness.  The  two  dayi  piut  hare  been 
cruel  to  endure,  for  1  have  had  no  U- 
dings  of  any  sort  from  the  Prince 
Royal ;  I  cannot  describe  my  an^bb. 
I  neither  sleep  or  eat,  I  care  for  no- 
thing, and  my  health  fails  rapidly. 


of  haying  in  all  probability  ruined  my 
husband.  In  the  instant  I  had  for  re- 
flection I  felt  there  remained  but  one 
course — to  avow  all  I 

Still  on  my  knees,  I  implored  her  to 
pardon  the  past,  and  to  keep  our  secret, 
whether  she  was  offended  by  my  tardy 
avowal,  or  that  she  had  gone  too  far 
to  retreat,  she  remained  utterly  un- 
moved, and  with  a  cold  and  repelling 
dignity  ordered  me  to  rise. 

"  So  proud  a  lady,"  said  she,  **  ought 
not  to  remain  in  a  position  so  humilia- 
ting, and  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for 
my  conduct  towards  your  Royal  High- 
ness." 

I  made  an  eflort  to  kiss  her  hand, 
but  she  snatched  it  away  and  finished 
by  saying  that  her  poor  house  was  quite 
unworthy  to  be  the  residence  of  a  lady 
of  my  high  rank — of  a  princess  royal 
i— of  an  independent  duchess,  and  the 
future  queen  of  Poland — that  she  would 
give  immediate  orders  for  my  removal 
elsewhere.  I  struggled  with  my  feel- 
ings and  am  grateful  to  God  that  he 
inspired  mc  with  patience,  and  that  I 
did  not,  by  giving  words  to  my  passion- 
ate indignation,  shew  my  aunt  that  I  had 
totally  forgotten  all  her  previous  good- 
ness to  me.  With  the  submission  of  a 
child  I  turned  to  depart,  though  I  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  where  it  was  inten- 
ded I  should  go,  or  of  who  would  give 
me  an  asylum  and  protection.  1  sup- 
pose the  word  Sulgostow  had  been 
pronounced  either  by  me  or  the  Prin- 
cess, for  the  chamberlain  who  came  to 
take  her  orders  spread  through  the 
house  that  I  was  going  to  spend  the 
Christmas  at  Sulgostow.  This  accident 
decided  my  route.  Incapable  of  think- 
ing or  acting  for  myself,  I  was .  happy 
to  be  spared  all  trouble  and  to  be  led 
anywhere.  In  less  than  two  hours  all 
mv  preparations  were  made,  including 
a  long  letter  to  the  Prince  Royal,  which 
I  confided  to  the  care  of  my  aunt.  I 
walked  hither  and  thither  without 
knowing  in  the  least  why  I  did  bo. 
My  mind  was  annihilated  I  I  was  put 
into  a  carrige  with  my  femme  de  cham- 
bre,  and  the  horses  set  off  in  a  gallop. 

When  J  beheld  the  walls  of  Sul- 
gostow, I  began  to  consider  how  I 
should  reveal  those  surprising  tidings 
to  my  sister,  but  once  in  her  presence, 
my  emotion  became  so  great  as  to  de- 
prive me  of  all  command  over  my 
speech  and  feelings.  Hence,  the  con- 
duct which  led  Barbara  to  think  that  I 
had  become  delirious.  Now  she  knows 
all,  and  we  smile  at  the  mistake  ;  but 
those  smiles  are  bat  a  short-lived  forget* 


Sonday,  SOth  DeeemlMr. 

I  have  decided  on  returning  to  M»- 
leszow,  where  I  may,  perhaps,  be  hap- 
pier than  here.  Barbara  would  accom- 
pany me,  but  the  time  of  her  couGDe- 
ment  approaches  too  near,  and  her 
husbana  fears  that  a  journey  now 
would  be  imprudent. 

I  have  received  a  letter  firom  the 
Prince  Royal,  full  of  teDdemets.  He 
is  in  despair  at  my  departure,  and  irri- 
tated to  the  last  degree  against  the 
Princess,  my  aunt,  lie  does  not  think 
Brulil  has  told  the  King. 

I  wish  to  leave  here  as  soon  at  pee- 
sible.  The  happiness  I  witnesa— .this 
sweet  and  peaceful  union  of  two  bdngi 
who  love  as  do  my  sister  and  her  hus- 
band— this  well  organised  establish- 
ment, these  delicate  and  unceasing  at- 
tentions of  the  Starost  to  hit  adored 
wife,  all  these  hourly  recurring  proo6 
of  domestic  felicity,  pierce  my  heart 
by  the  contrast  they  afford  to  mr  own 
utter  loneliness!  Barbara's  little  girl 
is  perfectly  lovely  and  engaging,  and 
its  father  plays  with  it  continually,  and 
cannot  bear  it  out  of  his  sight.  My 
parents  write  continually  letters  full  of 
solicituile  about  her  and  her  child. 
Happy  Barbara  !  to  whom  life  is  a  con- 
tinual fete.  May  God  long  pfetenre 
to  her  the  happiness  she  enjojrs.  It  b 
my  only  consolation  in  my  mweij. 

Perhaps,  I  shall  be  more  tranqnil, 
when  once  more  with  mj  parents. 
Their  pardon  will  be  sweet  to  receive^ 
I  will  commence  the  new  year  vrith 
them.  I  used  to  be  so  happy  at  Mih 
leszow. 

CMtiA  of  Mdeuow,  6fck  Jaaoary,  lift. 
I  have  been  here  for  two  days,  bat  I 
think  I  shall  shortly  return  to  Sulgoe- 
tow.  I  am  unhappy  every  where,  and 
so  restless  that  any  other  place  seeoH 
to  me  preferable  to  wherever  I  happen 
to  be  at  the  moment.  My  marriage 
was  brilliant  when  contemplated  at  a 
distance,  but  is  very  miserable  in  raallty. 
My  parenu  received  me  and  treat  me 
kindly,  but  one  circumttanoe,  appa- 
rently a  trifle  not  worth  mentionins; 
is  a  source  of  great  misery  to  me.  I 
have  no  money !  I  have  not  brought 
the  smallest  present  to  mj  aittanb 
or  to  the  people  at  the  caalle.    Whw 
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with  the  princess  Pulattne,  I  never 
needed  anjr  as  the  provided  for  ali  m)* 
expens'^;  but  now  I  fiiid  the  hourly 
want  of  It  a  g^rievous  humiUation,  und 
I  would  aooner  die  than  atik  for  it  from 
tny  hnsbantl  or  my  parents.  When 
Burbara  returned  from  her  convent  she 
brought  ti>  each  iJidividiiiil  some  pre- 
sent, hot  she  was  not  iit  her  return  lo 
her  fumity;  like  me,  crushed  beneath  a 
load  of  nrriet  She  Cdcae  amnn^st  u^ 
rosy,  hnppy,  and  juyous  as  a  bird.  She 
had  been' thiijkin^^  only  of  those  ut 
home  during:  her  absence,  and  had  sup- 
phed  the  want  of  money  by  workings 
with  her  own  handd,  Iktie  souvenirs, 
when  she  was  not  ncf*  etmijgh  to  bnv 
them.  But  I — disquieted,  aaritated^ 
moping'  about  from  murning-  till  nixht, 
without  any  interest  in  anything  or  any 
one  present — ^knoviiniL^  no  change  of 
mind  bnt  from  intense  grief  to  intense 
fear,  (J reading  the  arrival  of  every  roes- 
aenger  from  Warsaw,  Hoping  uo- 
Ihinsr !  oh  what  a  difference  !  amon^ 
my  dreams,  when  I  used  to  vievv  tny 
ptcsent  position  as  wife  of  the  Prince 
Royul  fntm  a  distance,  a  favourite  one 
m-a*  to  picture  my  first  visit  to  borne 
•fter  my  marriage.  I  travelled  with 
the  train  of  a  queen,  and  not  an  indi- 
vidual was  forgotten  in  the  distribution 
of  my  favours.  What  a  conlra«t  be- 
tween my  wishes,  and  the  reality  ! 

Wben  I  saw  my  parents  my  first  im- 
pulse was  to  fling'  myself  at  their  feet^ 
but  my  hither  prevpnted  me,  and  treat- 
ing me  as  a  stringer,  and  thinking  of  me 
only  ns  Princess  Royal,  he  mHde  me  a 
profound  reverence.  Every  tirnc  I  en- 
ter the  saloon  he  rises  and  never  sits 
near  me.  I  found  ray  first  diuner  in 
company  with  ray  family  intolerably 
cold  iind  ceremoniou«.  My  mother 
looked  uneasy,  and  made  me  ti  thou- 
sand apologies  for  setting  before  me 
©ijjy  the  usual  fare,  and  mv  father  said 
in  an  under  voice,  I  sbould  like  to  have 
a  bottle  of  wine  from  Fran^aise**  hogs- 
head at  this  your  first  dinner  here  after 
your  marriasfe  ;  but  custom  requires 
that  the  father  drinks  the  first  goblet 
and  the  husband  the  second — did  we 
infringe  tliii  custom  it  would  be  a  bad 
omen*  I  could  neither  speak  nor  eat, 
and  my  father  made  si^ns  to  htlfc 
Matthew  to  *ay  something  witty  ;  but 
nothing  more"  plairdy  show^  me  how 
much  I  am  altered  than  that  Jtu  fun 
^Iktls  on  my  ear  without  producing  the 
I  least  effect  towards  engaging  my  atten- 
tion. 

While  I  wrote  these  lines  my  mother 
entered  the  room  with  a  load  of  jewels, 


satins,  and  bfondc,  laying  them  on  my 
bed  she  said, 

•*  I  present  you  with  pirt  of  the 
Iroussciiu  I  destine  for  my  daughters^ 
and  would  huve  added  many  other 
things  but  fear  they  would  not  be  rich 
enoiiffh  for  your  acceptance.  I  have 
consulted  with  my  husband  and  he  has 
decided  on  selling  two  villages  that  he 
may  have  means  to  purchase  a  trous- 
seau Wd^rthy  of  a  bride  who  makes  so 
illustrious  an  alliance — this  is  to  take 
plijce  when  your  marriage  is  published/ 

Drowned  in  tears  1  was  flinging  my- 
self into  her  arms,  bnt  she  prevented 
me,  coldly  asking  a  tlinusanJ  pardons 
for  the  small  value  of  the  presents  she 
was  able  to  make  me,  I  purpose  leav- 
ing here  on  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
for  I  suffer  beyond  bearing.  My 
younger  sisters,  madame,  the  courtiers, 
all  corument  openly  upon  the  change 
they  see  in  me,  and  ask,  why  I  am  not 
married?  and  why  thf re  seems  to  be 
tio  idea  of  seekir»g  an  alliance  for  me  ? 
The  girls  I  promised  to  take  into  mr 
service  came  to  me,  antl  old  Hyacinth 
at  so  brought  his  daughter  ;  but  those 
pfior  people  who  relied  upon  tny  pro- 
tection I  can  do  nothing  tor  because  I 
have  married  the  son  of  a  king. 

Sulgwtow,  TJiur»d»yi  9th  at  Jim. 

Otice  more  with  mv  dear  sister.  No 
letter  awaited  me  from  the  Prince 
Royal,  which  fills  me  with  a  thousand 
apprehensions.  Perhaps  he  is  iti,  or 
the  king  has  heard  all,  or — but  there  is 
no  end  to  the  number  of  my  fears. 
My  parents  adieujc  have  been  made 
more  to  my  taste  than  their  conduct 
while  I  remuined  their  gnest.  At 
parting  all  their  former  tenderness 
seemed  renewed,  and  I  found  their 
sympathy  very  soothing.  The  good 
old  priest  held  with  me  much  discourse 
before  leaving,  and  I  felt  calm  aad  re* 
signed. 

Tij«td»y,isUi  J*n.  ^ 
For  the  last  three  days  i  have  had 
to  endure  further  persecution*  Just 
as  we  were  sitting  down  lo  table  a  horn 
sounded  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
visitor,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fold- 
ing doors  were  thrown  open  and  the 
minister,  Borch,  was  announced ;  I 
guessed  the  motive  of  his  visit,  and 
trembled  so  1  could  acarcely  support 
myself,  Borch,  in  bis  usual  diplomatic 
style,  affected  an  easy  tone,  and  during 
dinner  the  conversation  turned  on  in- 
differeat   subjects;    but    whca    the 
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courtiers  had  retired  he  invited  me  to 
a  private  conference,  and  said, 

"  Briihl  and  I  are  in  possession  of 
your  secret.  Of  course,  you  know  we 
regard  tliis  marriage  as  a  joke,  a  bit  of 
childsplay,  a  marriage  mad^  by  a  priest 
not  belonging  to  the  parish  in  which  it 
took  place,  and  unknown  to  the  parents 
of  both  parties  is  perfectly  null  and 
Yoid  ;  therefore  it  will  directly  be  bro- 
ken and  without  much  trouble  either.*' 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  announce- 
ment made  in  such  a  confident  tone  ; 
but  hesitated  not  a  moment,  for  the 
low  and  cunning  character  of  Borch 
being  well  known  to  me  I  felt  that  on 
my  conduct  in  this  interview  depended 
my  fate  for  life,  and  that  an  exhibition 
or  firmness  insures  success  with  those 
beings  who  are  strong  only  with  the 
weak. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  **  your  ruse  has  com- 
pletely failed ;  your  diplomacy  and 
that  of  Briihl  avails  nothing  where 
rights  such  as  mine  are  in  question. 
My  marriage  is  perfectly  valid,  the 
consent  of  my  parents  blessed  it ;  I 
hold  my  rights,  therefore,  from  God, 
and  I  shall  know  how  to  defend  them. 
The  bishop  knew  of  this  marriage  on 
which  it  pleases  you  to  cast  the  ana- 
thema of  your  irony.  The  clergyman 
of  my  parish  performed  the  ceremony, 
and  two  noble  witnesses  were  present. 
I  know  that  a  divorce  may  be  obtained, 
but  only  with  the  consent  of  both  par- 
ties concerned.  The  Prince  Royal, 
my  husband,  never  will  consent,  neither 
shall  I." 

Borch  seemed  slupified  with  asto- 
nishment, having  counted  upon  my  be- 
ing a  childish  creature  whom  he  could* 
dazzle  with  a  few  fair  promises ;  but 
during  the  two  days  he  remained  here 
he  tried  to  renew  the  subject  continu- 
ally, and  to  induce  me  to  sign  a  renun- 
ciation, and  finding  that  I  persisted  in 
my  refusal,  he  departed,  first,  however, 
asking  me,  if  in  the  event  of  the  Prince 
desiring  it,  I  would  consent  to  a  di- 
Torce. 

•*  Yes,**  said  I,  *•  when  you  show  me 
a  letter  to  that  effect  written  by  the 
Prince  himself." 

My  chief  fear  at  present  is,  lest 
Barbara  should  be  a  sufferer  as  well  as 
myself,  her  state  of  health  is  so  preca- 
rious and  requires  so  much  repose,  and 
who  that  cares  for  me  can  know  any 
peace  of  mind.  Dear  Barbara,  she  is 
my  other  self,  my  guide,  councillor, 
and  confidant ;  and  I  do  believe  there 
is  no  sacrifice  that  human  friendship 
could  make  that  she  is  not  capable  on 


[No 


Alas !  neither  for  myself  nor  for  those 
who  love  me,  is  there  peace  of  mind. 

«  •  •  * 

Here  ends  the  journal  of  Fra^aise 
Krasinska.  Henceforth  her  thoughts 
and  adventures  were  too  replete  with 
poignant  anguish,  for  her  to  commit 
them  to  paper.  It  was  her  fate  to  be 
gradually  aisenchanted  of  all  her  illu- 
sions. She  had  courage  to  contend 
with  the  injustice  of  the  whole  world  ; 
but  was  subdued  by  the  first  symptom 
of  indifference  from  her  husband,  who^ 
acted  upon  by  various  motives  of  ex- 
pediency, and  influenced  by  the  adTice 
of  his  father's  ministers,  soon  ceased  to 
care  for  her.  After  the  departure  of 
Borch,  Fran^aise  remainedlong  at  Snl- 
gostow.  Barbara  Swidsinska  alreadr 
the  mother  of  a  daughter,  gave  birth 
to  a  son  and  the  year  following  to  ano- 
ther daughter,  to  whom  she  gave  the 
name  of  Fran9aise.  The  tender  care 
of  her  family  could  not  console  Fran- 
9aise  for  the  abandonment  of  Prince 
Charles  ;  but  from  Barbara  she  conti- 
nued to  receive  the  fullest  sympathy. 
Her  heart  received  at  a  farther  period 
an  increase  of  sorrow,  in  the  death  of 
both  her  parents,  who  died  ere  they 
had  bestowed  the  name  of  son  upon  the 
husband  of  their  daughter.  At  this 
time  she  retired  to  the  convent  of 
the  Franciscans  at  Warsaw,  and  there 
Barbara  sent  her  daa^hter,  Angelica, 
that  the  presence  of  this  beloved 
child  might  reconcile  her  to  existence. 
She  dwelt  also  at  Cznestochowa,  and 
at  Qpo\6 ;  but  every  where  received 
strict  orders  never  to  publish  her  mar- 
riage. At  very  distant  intervals  Prince 
Charles  paid  her  short  ^its ;  but  to  a 
soul  of  passionate  devotion  like  hem, 
total  oblivion  would  have  been  prefer^ 
able  to  this  heartless  intercourse  kept  up 
by  the  Prince  to  satisfy  his  consdence. 

The  prophecv  of  little  Mattliew  was 
verified  to  the  letter.  Prince  Charies 
lost  both  the  dacal  crown  and  the 
throne  of  Poland.  When  Augustas 
III.  died  at  Dresden  (6th  of  October, 
1768)  Biren  was  nominated  to  the 
Duchy  of  Courland,  and  Stanislaai 
Augustus  Poniatowslu  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Poland. 

To  calm  her  mind  and  quiet  the 
sorrowful  suspicions  of  Fran^aise,  the 
Prince  assured  her  that  fear  of  his  fii- 
ther*s  displeasure  alone  prevented  his 
avowing  his  marriage  during  his  life* 
time ;  but  after  the  king*!s  death  seve- 
ral years  passed  without  any  change  In 
her  position.  The  Prince  oottdnned 
toliTCwith  the  loyal  fiuailyatDm* 
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den,  and  Fran^aise  dwelt  apurt,  ilill 
not  venturing  to  asi^utnc  htjr  runk* 
The  Lubomirski  family  made  vigorous 
(»fforti  to  procure  jui^tice  for  her  on  iliia 
point,  iiHii  evt'n  appealeft  to  Mdria 
riieresa  m  her  behalf.  Tlie  PHnct^ 
at  last  relented,  and  wrnte  her  a  letter 
of  tender  entreaty  to  join  him  at  Dres- 
den, She  obeyed,  but  Ibtiiid  neither 
bappiness  nor  the  re*:p€Ct  due  to  her 
niiik.  Deprived  of  the  revenue  she 
should  have  received  if  acknowledged 
M  one  of  the  royal  family,  she  endured 
great  privations,  and  waj  reduced  al< 
most  to  poverty  ;  Maria  Theresa,  pity- 
ing' her  iuffenn^Sj  presented  her  with 
the  estate  of  Lan^korona,  near  Cra- 
cow j  btit  this  benefit,  bestowed  by 
tbe  bands  of  a  stranger,  noway  satis- 
fied her  ambition,  and  she  Hnally  sunk 
under  an  illness  brought  on  by  her 
mental  iufTeriu^. 

She  held  a  very  lively  correspon- 
dence with  her  sister,  and  all  the 
members  of  her  fdinily  who  remained 
in  Poland.  Before  her  departure  for 
Dresden  she  thus  writes  : — 

I  must  depart  without  seeing  you 
again,  which  you  may  guesf  it  usourec 
oT  much  unhappiness  to  me,  my  dear 
sister  ;  but  T  cannot  longer  defer  going 
to  my  husband,  who  has  fixed  the  day 
when  1  most  arrive.  In  his  letter  be 
commands  that  I  fail  not  to  t^e  with 
him  by  the  5th  of  January.  I  mnst, 
Uierefore,  write  my  adieiiE.  instead  of 
pronouneing  themi  as  I  should  have 
preferred,  in  your  arms,  £  return  you 
With  all  ray  soul  tbe  tender  affection 
yoa  have  ever  evinced  for  me.  Be 
u8Bured  that  wherever  I  may  be,  and 
under  whatever  circumstances  I  may 
be  placed,  you  are,  and  ever  will  be, 
tbe  teaderest  object  of  my  uHectioii 
and  gratitude,  I  go  to  where  I  hope 
to  find  a  little  repose — not  happmeai, 
for  1  have  been  fearfully  awakened 
from  the  dream  that  hanpine<is  can 
ever  more  exist  for  me.  The  Elector 
will  neither  grant  me  the  title  of  Prin- 
ccs«,  nor  recognise  me  as  the  Prince*s 
wife.  Ho  orders  that  I  am  to  pre- 
Bcrve  the  strictest  ineog:nita  while  in 
his  States.  The  Prince  Royal  is  truly 
afflicted  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  my  grief 
nothing  more  sensibly  alHicts  me  than 
that  he  should  suffer  from  anything 
connected  with  me.  His  hetiltki  vi- 
sibly declines.  Should  vvc  rectiiveany 
augmeutation  of  ]>casion,  1  shall  pray 
Lim  to  leave  Dresden,  and  catabtiHh 
me  in  another  state  near  Saxony,  where 
I  auY  coiamuiilcate  easily  vrilU  him," 
ftc.&c 


In   1776  the  Polish   Diet  ai^igned 

considerable  pensions  to  the  heir*  of 
Augustus  ML,  and  half  that  of  Prine*» 
Charles  iva^  to  revert  to  hi*  wile,  K. 
Krasinska.  During  her  stay  nt  Dresden 
she  gave  birth  to  a  dunghter.  the 
Princes*  Mary,  to  whose  education  she 
devoledall  her  time  and  energies  ;  but 
she  did  not  live  to  see  the  result  of 
her  care.  The  sorrows  of  her  mind 
worked  its  evil  effects  on  her  frame, 
and  she  died  the  30th  of  April,  1790, 
aged  53  yeurs. 

Mudauie  Moszynska*  who  had  been 
the  friend  of  Franfaise  during  her 
pro<!periiy,  and  remained  faithfyfly  at- 
tached to  her  amid  all  her  reverses  of 
fortune,  tbns  announces  her  death  to 
Mudame  Angelica  Gzymanowska,  lb© 
niece  to  whom  Fran^aise  and  the 
Prince  Koyal  were  sponsors  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Warsaw  in  1760  j — 

Drctdao,  Stb  of  Jiua,  l1Q6s 
I  comply  with  your  request,  ma- 
dame,  and  hasten  to  give  you  some 
particulars  of  what  has  been  to  me 
the  greatest  sorrow  of  my  whole  life — 
the  death  of  the  Princess  your  aunt. 
She  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  her 
malady  two  year^j  since,  and  expe* 
rienccd  then  a  puln,  whicb^  beginning 
faintlyi  becaiuu  viuleni  in  her  breast. 
Some  physicians  declared  it  to  be 
cancer,  while  others  made  Ught  of  it 
as  a  mere  glandular  alfection.  An  in- 
cision was  made,  the  effect  of  which 
was»  that  she  appeared  better  for  m 
time,  but  the  relief  wms  only  tempo- 1 
rary,  as  an  external  swelling  became 
visible,  and  she  su0'cred  agonies  in- 
describiible  iu  her  breast,  and  along 
the  whole  length  of  her  arm.  She 
bore  all  with  exemplary  putienec.  She 
consult»*d  many  phy<ticiaus,  all  of  whom 
decUred  her  ntalady  hopeless  unless 
she  consented  to  undergo  a  most  (laiii- 
ful  operation,  the  result  of  which  must 
still  be  uncertain.  For  the  space  of 
12  weeks  she  saw  no  persons  but  those 
in  immediate  attendance  on  her,  and 
the  physicians,  who  pronounced  her 
sometimes  amending,  and  sometimes 
worse.  At  the  end  of  that  time  fever  su* 
pcrvened,  which  totally  exhausted  her 
strength,  and  symptoms  of  rapid  con- 
sumption were  developed,  under  which 
she  sank,  and  expired  with  great  re- 
signation, and  in  a  heavenly  stale  of 
mind,  on  the  30tb  of  April.  On  ex- 
nminatioU|  after  death,  the  physicians 
found  that  she  had  been  sufierlng  from 
a  complication  of  diseases  ;  and  I» 
who  atteuded  her  ihroujb  aU  tier  luf* 
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ferings,  know  that  her  ailments  of  body 
were  much  increased  by  her  mental 
unhappiness.  I  have  not  yet  liad  the 
honour  of  an  interview  with  her  hus- 
band :  but  report  says  he  is  ill,  and 
not  likely  longf  to  survive  his  wife. 

I  eiitertain  the  sincerest  affection 
for  the  Princess  Mary,  her  daug:iitcr, 
who  gives  all  the  promise  of  being  a 
very  distinsruished  and  valuable  cha- 
racter. Her  mother,  in  dying,  re- 
commended her  to  the  care  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  (sister  to  Prince 
Charles),  who  has  ever  interested  her- 


self warmly  in  her  edocation,  and  it 

much  attached  to  hie  Royal  Highneai. 

I  have  the  bonoar  to  be,  &c^ 

L.   M05ZVNaKA« 

The  Prince  R6yal  snnrived  his  wife 
only  for  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
and  their  daughter,  sUU  very  voung, 
remained  under  the  guardianship  of 
her  aunt,  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
When  of  an  age  to  marry,  she  espoused 
Prince  Carignan  of  Savoy,  and  their 
descendants  at  present  occupy  the 
thrones  of  Lombardy  and  Sardinia. 


LAKE*S  POEMS.* 


Poetry  is  at  all  times  a  venture — 
there  is  an  uncertainty  attending  the 
putting  forward  of  the  best  specimen 
of  it  in  the  best  of  times;  and  no 
author,  nor  publisher,  no!  nor  critic 
either  can  speculate  on  the  reception 
it  will  meet  with  when  it  appears,  farther 
than  that  it  will  be  cried  down  by 
many.  There  are  two  things  against 
it ;  one  is  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing in  poetic  sublimity,  which,  in  the 
minds  of  the  unpoetic  public,  verges  on 
the  ridiculous,  and  may  be  confounded 
with  it  by  a  little  judicious  manage- 
ment ;  besides  on  the  part  of  the  poet, 
there  is  some  violence  ever  done  to  the 
natural  inclination  (unless  vanity  be 
very  strong)  in  exposing  ihe  feelings  in 
public  at  all,  just  as  it  requires  some 
fortitude  and  strength  of  nerve  to  act 
or  sing  before  a  mixed  audience,  both 
one  and  the  other  requiring  a  display 
of  something  of  passion  and  excitement 
which  is  distasteful  to  the  mind  just  in 
proportion  as  these  feelings  have  force 
from  nature,  or  delicacy  from  cultiva- 
tion, in  the  breast  of  the  exhibitor. 
Another  disadvantage  against  which 
the  poet  has  almost  invariably  to 
struggle  ;  and  this  to  some  may  appear 
a  singular  opinion,  though  our  whole 
literary  experience  and  observation 
tends  to  confirm  us  in  it,  is,  that  the 
public  taste  in  this  country,  is,  and  has 
been,  ave,  and  ever  will  be,  agamst 
poetry,  however  great  the  merits  of  the 
author  and  his  work  may  be.  This  is 
humiliating,  no  doubt ;  it  is  an  opinion 
that  many  will  repudiate  with  indigna- 
tion, and  many  pass  by  with  contempt; 
but  nevertheless  it  is  too  true  that  the 
nation  of  shopkeepers  are  constitution- 
ally averse  to  rhyme,  and  look  ashamed 


if  their  customers  catch  them  with  an 
epic  under  their  ledger.  At  the  preaent 
time,  to  be  sure,  there  is  an  outcry 
raised  against  it,  a  sort  of  anti-poetic 
agitation,  and  the  tide  of  temporary 
feeling  unites  with  the  strong  national 
current,  bearing  off  the  mind  at  ten 
knots  from  the  shores  of  song;  but  that 
current  sets  as  constant!?  in  one  direc- 
tion as  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
through  the  StraiU  of  GibralUr.  The 
fact  is  the  current  remaining  tb^  tame, 
the  tide  had  flowed  a  little  the  other 
way  for  a  short  period  during  the  last 
generation,  and  quiet  men  were  be- 
trayed into  a  sort  of  unwillingr  emotion 
at  tropes,  figures,  images  and  meta- 
phors, sublimities,  and  sentimentalisms. 
Now,  however,  their  eyes  are  open 
again;  they  blush  at  their  by-gone 
enthusiasm,  and  with  all  the  stubborn 
resolution  bv  which  the  nation  is  cha- 
racterised, determine  that  it  must  be 
something  monstrously  sublime  indeed 
which  shall  avail  to  draw  a  tear  from 
their  eye,  or  a  shilling  from  their 
pockets,  in  the  cause  or  in  the  purchase 
of  "  poetry." 

This  being  the  lamentable  condition 
of  things  as  regards  the  unfortunate 
maker  of  rhymes,  can  we  wonder  when 
we  see  poetafler  poet  torture  his  nervea 
into  an  agony  in  his  closet,  duringyeaifl 
of  brain-compelling  toil,  then  trembling 
put  forth  the  cherished  oflbping  of  hii 
mental  life  for  the  notice  and  approba- 
tion of  the  public,  hoping,  fondly 
hoping  that  it  may  at  least  avvl  to 
support  itself,  and  perhaps  its  worn  and 
wasted  parent  in  the  decline  of  fait 
years,  and  then  afler  all  see  him  forced 
to  receive  home  the  adventurer,  bnfiet- 
ted,  ridiculed,  defamed,  to  hang  a  dead 
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weight  tipon  hU  heart  and  hands  to  the 
tid  oi'  hii  diiys  ?  A  Ins  !  we  well  know 
what  to  look  for,  when  wo  see  the  eye 
of  gcnitii  glowing^  witb  hope  and  am- 
b)tion« 

"  Vtemnrkfd  tlie  youth  wItfitaleTiti  en  reed, 
I're  Wfttcbed  httc>yr«  tiope-Ut  at  fint, 
Tlieji  wen  bU  hrart  indiji^niirkt  bunt 

To  And  hli  feoiui  acomed." 


And  as  often  at  we  have  wltnesst^d 
that  delusive  gleam  and  the  deadly 
disappuliitnitfnt  that  followed,  so  often 
have  we  '*  registered  a  vow"  to  keep 
ourselves  entirely  p'uiltless  of  the  inno- 
cent bloody  to  wash  our  har*da  of  mU 
participatioD  in  the  sacrifice  which  is 
doomed  to  be  mude  in  the  person  of 
each  successive  aspirant  for  the  hand 
of  renown — a  renown  that  h  more 
releritness  that  A  ta  I  ant  a  herself. 

The  poet,  whoever  he  may  be, 
therefore,  !s  safe  from  us.  We  have 
only  to  leave  him  and  the  public  to 
fi^ht  it  out  between  them,  for  we  know 
which  will  come  off  conqueror  at  lust. 
We  have  no  funcy  to  muiilute  what  is 
doomed  for  destruction,  and  prefer 
mbandonjng  untenable  poetry  peace- 
ftbly,  tu  blowing  it  up  or  dismantling 
it  on  withdrawing  the  garrison  of  our 
good  opinioru  Not  hut  w*e  can,  on 
the  proper  occasion,  administer  correc-^ 
Hve  eastigatioii^**  spare  the  rod,  and 
Ipoil  the  child** — but  we  can  safely  §ay 
that,  in  ao  doin^,  oor  principal  object 
li  the  good  of  the  ciil|)rii,  and  that  the 
gratification  of  malice,  revenge,  or 
tpleeo,  have  never  added  a  single 
stroke  to  the  sentence  of  justice*  In 
our  opinion,  it  is  In  many  cuses  the 
best  way  to  serve  an  author,  and  we 
have  often  as  fiiir  a  claim  to  thanks  on 
him,  as  on  the  public — a  claim  be 
would  no  doubt  be  ready  to  allow,  if 
he  could  only  shake  off  that  Sir  Fretful 
spirit  that  sticks  so  commonly  to  his 
craft. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  as  well 
confess  it,  our  powers  for  good  are 
now-a-days  extremely  limited.  Where- 
as^ at  one  time  a  reviewer  had  ordy  to 
direct  the  public  to  commend,  to  en- 
sure success  to  an  author,  all  he  can 
do  now  IS  humbly  to  produce  his  spe- 
cimens, and  leave  it  to  his  sturdy,  self- 
judging  readers  to  turn  the  thumb  up 
or  down,  according  as  they  doom 
death,  or  accord  life  to  the  gymnast 
before  them*  This  is  perhaps  all  as  it 
should  be,  if  this  same  public  could 
only  be  found  fair  and  tmimrtiul  in  its 
dectsions.  But  with  heads  stifRy  set 
BgiUQSt  idl  ckimantji  ears  de;if  to  the 


tnost  cunning  charmer,  souls  averse  to 
music  that  in  old  times  would  have 
moved  stones,  mankind,  in  these  days 
of  usirful  knowledge,  steam,  and  ravU 
roads,  would  do  well  to  take  a  little 
advice  in  matters  of  taste  from  (hose 
who  have  leisure  to  cultivate  ir,  and 
not  condemn  what  they  will  not  listen 
to*  We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
the  arts  will  not  tall  back  amony  an- 
tique absurdities  by  and  bye  ;  indeed 
they  have  begun  to  do  so  already. 
It  is  discovered  that  Nature  can  be 
her  own  artist,  as  far  as  fornn  and 
colour  are  concerued,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  could  scarcely  do  better 
than  anticipate  the  fate  titat  awaits  it, 
and  like  Sardunapalus,  collect  its  trea- 
sures in  a  heap,  and  commit  an  act  of 
magnanimous  suicide  at  once,  nt  pic- 
tuta  poetii.  This,  in  the  course  of 
things,  will  extend  to  the  sister  arts, 
and  in  time,  we  shall  have  epics 
thrown  otf  by  a  versiljing  machine,  at 
the  rate  of  so  many  rhapsodies  an 
hour,  while  poor  poets  stand  by,  like 
bewildered  post-horses  at  railway  sta- 
tion-houses. But  while  the  imperfect 
old  system  Usts,  and  individual  labour 
sweeps  along  the  painful  stages  of 
poetry,  in  the  name  of  justice  let  res- 
pect be  paid  to  the  noblest  form  in 
which  the  mental  faculty  can  exercise 
itself,  that  form  in  which  the  oldest 
Scripture?,  and  the  subtimest  works  of 
human  genius  have  developed  them- 
selvesj  and  let  the  bard,  superunnuaied 
and  bhiid  though  he  be,  be  still  ac- 
commodated with  a  loose  box,  and  a 
well-tilled  rack,  by  those  he  has  so 
long  and  so  nobly  served. 

Now,  Mr-  Lal(e,  though  neither 
supeninnuated  nor  blind,  is,  in  our 
mind*  a  poeU  and  as  such  we  lead  him 
out  before  our  readers,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  fair  experiment  in  hia  person, 
how  far  we  have  any  authority  left 
among  them.  We  allow  he  is  poor, 
unfriended,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
uneducated*  He  has  not  the  excuse 
of  youth  to  offer  for  his  faults,  nor  the 
hopes  of  youth  to  encountge  future 
eifbrts.  He  is  already  past  middle 
age*  His  poems  arc  the  labours — ra- 
ther, we  should  say,  to  his  enthusiastic 
temperament,  the  lecreation— the  fruit 
of  his  best  years*  Such  as  they  are, 
they  are  what  he  must  stand  or  fall  by; 
he  need  never*  now,  expect  to  mend 
his  hand.  His  lot  )s  siiuibr,  while  his 
merits  are,  in  our  eyi  s,  vastly  superior, 
to  Nathaniel  BioomBeld's*  Moving  in 
bumble  life,  and  now  peaceably  settled 
many  a  mile  from  hb  native  hllK  these 
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poeing  were  conceived,  and  partially 
e\»-(Mit«Ml  (luring  the  excitement  and 
adventnn*  ol'  an  nnn«nally  oliecinered 
nnd  u<lviMitnr(ni«  lit^^  an<l  tliey  ni:\y 
i-Iairn  unij  inerit,  jjerliaps  even  ^upe^o^ 
to  Falconer's  admirable  production, 
that  \v!;ile  they  enter  into  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  scenes  they  describe,  and 
i\\c.  characters  they  illustrate  with  sur- 
prisinj*"  concentration  and  energy  of 
thought ;  the  scenes  and  characters, 
instead  of  being  suggested  by  the  real- 
ities of  the  occasion  on  which  they 
were  written,  were  conceived  in  spite 
of  surrounding  interests  and  associa- 
tions, and  were  the  creatures  almost 
wholly  of  imagination  and  reflection, 
animated  by  constant  and  fervent  ap- 
plicntion  to  books.  Considering  the 
concentration  of  tone  and  feeling  dis- 
played in  the  poems  before  us,  we  do 
conceive  this  to  be  a  merit.  Segnius 
irrifaut  animns  dcmissn  jicr  aiircm^  quam 
ocn/is  suhjcctajiilelibust  and  that  imagi- 
nation must  be  strong  indeed,  which 
can  think  itself  out  of  active  life  into 
fiction,  so  as  to  maintain  poetic  kcep^ 
i?iff,  for  any  length  of  time  together. 

Mr.  Lake's  life  has  been  one  of 
much  adventure,  and  we  have  been 
j)ermittcd  the  perusal  of  a  MS.  account 
of  some  years  of  it,  by  his  own  hand, 
which  we  sincerely  hope  may  not 
evt'ntually  be  withheld  from  the  public, 
so  strange  are  the  scenes  and  situations 
described,  and  so  simple  and  strong 
the  mode  of  describing  them. 

The  volumes  before  us  contain  two 
poem',  which  differ  as  widely  as  the 
l)olcs  asunder.  This  difference  extends 
to  the  style,  metre,  tone,  and  character, 
as  well  as  the  name  and  subject.  One 
is  simple  and  domestic,  marked  by  a 
Crabbc-like  simplicity — the  other,  ro- 
mantic, chivalrous,  heroic,  modelled 
on  Scott's  feudal  poetry  ;  and  both,  as 
we  hope  to  show,  managed  with  much 
j)0WL'r  and  feeling  in  their  several 
styles. 

"  The  Retired  Lieutenant"  is  a  sim- 
ple narrative  of  the  little  incidents 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  life  of  a 
gallant  veteran,  resting  all  its  interest 
on  the  fidelity  of  its  touches  to  nature, 
and  the  pure  and  affecting  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  the  whole  piece,  llalbert 
Guise  had  scraped  together  enough  of 
money,  after  all  his  services,  to  pur- 
chase a  cottage  near  an  English  village, 
and  there  he  determined  to  take  up  his 
quarters  for  the  rest  of  his  earthly  cam- 
paign. 

»*  With  its  appendages,  the  plavo  • 
Might  occupy  au  acrc'd  space  \ 


For  llalbert,  all  his  battlM  oVr, 
If  ad  n>iii|uer'd  of  the  world  no  mor^. 
SniHlI  ti*rritory!  but  alas! 
<iireat  Cwar  now  inherits  !««  ; 
Ami  h«»  who  lords  earth's  wid««<*t  f«*u 
Will,  uiie  duy,  lliid  a  less  will  du." 

He  looked  for  a  housekeeper,  and  at 
last  found  one  to  his  mind,  **  a  female 
blanched  by  age  and  cares/* 

"  'Tis  sure  all  housewifery  she  kne«r ; 
Coald  pirkU>,  Halt,  preserve,  and  brew  ; 
Tell  quantities  withont  the  book. 
Get  linen  neutly  up,  and  cook  ; 
Comfort  at  slender  cost  induce. 
And  turn  small  thinga  to  weighty  uie." 

She  answered  bis  purpose,  it  seems, 
completely, 

••  And  truth  it  was,  she  every  way 
So  selvag'd  out  her  master's  pay, 
And  with  such  luck  her  thrift  was  crown* d, 
Tliat  at  his  board  the  veteran  found 
Of  wholesome  fare,  and  frngal  cheer. 
No  stint  nur  stoppage  all  the  year.** 

Such  a  settler  was  sure  to  attract  no« 
tlce  in  the  village.  Amongst  the  neigh- 
bours, Farmer  Goss  solicited  bis  friend- 
ship, nor  was  it  difficult  to  obtain  it — a 
few  kind  offices  sufficed :  and  we  find 
the  veteran  on  a  summer's  day  pro- 
ceeding on  his  way  to  partake  of  the 
farmer's  rustic  hospitality.  The  de- 
scription of  the  homestead,  as  he  ap- 
proached, will,  we  think,  be  pronounced 
masterly  :-~ 

"  Warm  in  a  vale  with  culture  gay 
The  patriarclial  dwelling  lay  ; 
ltd  hoary  roof,  with  tufts  of  mosa 
EnamuU'd,  rose,  and  scarcely  roie. 
O'er  piles  of  corn,  and  heaps  profoand 
Of  rural  stores  that  homm'd  It  round : 
Whence  barns  surcharg'd  with  winnow*«l  gnrfia^ 
Stalls,  stables,  sties,  and  roptoua  pena 
Rang'd  o'er  the  miry  basementa,  rear 
Their  russet  copes ;  and  to  the  ear 
The  lowing  ox,  the  porker's  growl. 
The  screaming  goose,  and  cackling  fowl. 
And  neighing  steeds,  in  various  quire. 
Proclaimed  the  rustic  burgh  entire.*' 

By  the  farmer  our  hero  was  intro- 
duced to  another  neighbour,  Mr. 
Drew— 

**  The  sun  had  sunk  from  Walford  spire. 
And  socially,  beside  their  lire, 
Tltis  ancient  trader  and  his  dame 
Were  talking,  days  of  old  their  theme ; 
His  greatest  trouble,  nought  to  do, 
Her's  that  bhe  could  not  see  to  sew ; 
When,  at  their  gate  a  ponderous  knovk 
The  farmer's  bluut  arrival  spoke."  . 

Guise  was  presented,  and  Drew  wu 
soon  added  to  the  list  of  bii  friends 
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and  well-wishers.  In  every  reflection 
and  every  sptitiment  throughout  tin* 
poeriip  be  it  observ«jd  in  passing,  there 
i<«  a  manly  and  wlmlesome  morality, 
chjtijed  in  homely  and  phi  in  language, 
"so  as  tu  give  \m  the  whole  pieee  a 
specieA  or  simple  dignity  which  I9  not 
easily  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  disjointed  pageantry.  The  veteran 
in  hia  turn  was  in  the  habit  of  enter 
tatning  his  new  friends,  with  histories 
of  aiany  a  hard- fought  campaign.  He 
possessed  trophies  in  the  shape  of 
rusty  swords,  &c.  over  his  chimney- 
piece,  and  of  course  a  story  was 
sheathed  in  every  scabbard,  though 
probably  by  no  means  so  di^cult  to 
draw  out  as  the  blade  that  suggested 
it.  He  kept  the  anniversaries  of  the 
victories  he  had  helped  to  win,  and 
even  exhibited  the  oacks  upon  th*e 
trusty  steel  i — 

*•  Tl»c  roarenietiti  of  tHe  f  lonotu  day, 
And  mBreiitngv  h«  would  ttina  portrtty  ; 
And  uext  the  fvUant  deeds  proclaim 
Of  chiefs  and  rcflm«iiU,  OAtne  bf  name  ; 
Audi*  havlfif  rii^lded  fiicb  thHr  rlg^ht» 
HLi  ott^H  he'd  ini>dfiitly  recite  ; 
WqqM,  paQctuul  to  like  hour,  fts  w«ll 
Ai  feofTftphic  mill utm,  tell 
ThA  point  »t  which  the  fe&t  wm  done, 
That  lach  or  lurh  a  trophy  won : 
And;  gtuvnx,  at  tho  rememfaraijce  frarsp. 
Would  bare  his  dork  hat  mlg^lity  arnit 
At  ooee  the  g^lorloua  scar  to  Rhenr 
And  woapon  that  bad  daaJI  the  bUivr. 
A«di  III  mieteiiiaii,  tain  If  ka  tbaae 
Told  with  lueh  Aneihcf  and  cue. 
That  fanef  abnoet  m\g\\i  h«hold 
The  decdi  perfonn'd  of  which  he  told.** 

The  parson  was  neit  added  to  his 
!ist  of  aequaintaoees— * 

**  In  their  fondltlotu  dearly  ttood 
A  lyuipathetk  brotherhood  t 
Buth  cited  to  rocatlont  falnh  ; 
Both  faithful ;  buth  neglected  hf 
The  aMa  preferment  tliat  secorv; 
Both  old  and  honourably  poor; 
Both  Co  their  de«tiJQlei  retlg  n^dt 
AAd  c'ea  their  maaners  of  a  kind.** 

The  mintster,  like  the  soldier,  was 
above  repining  at  his  tot. 

*'  Ko  prie.»ity  fopperies  had  he,» 
No  purpwe-«r¥lii|f  sanctity  j 
No  alm»,  byeoufiterfelted  arat. 
To  enrtlily  difQitiei  to  steal  $ 
For  to  hii  »oul  the  hope  wm  ffivea 
A  mitre  waited  hi  do  in  heftreil.** 

At  last  the  retired  and  retlrmg  lieu- 
tenant meets  with  some  unexpected 
civilities  from  the  Baron  and  his  bdyi 
people  of  wealth  and  influence  reside 


ing  bard  by.  He  isi,  greatly  to  his  sur- 
prise, invited  to  dine  at  the  castle,  and 
tinds  the  whole  company  anxious  to 
shew  him  altenlion  and  kindness.  He 
passes  the  day  in  the  midst  of  luiurie.* 
and  refined  conversation,  he  himself 
taking  an  animated  part  in  the  dis- 
course, and  departs  at  last,  having 
been  presented  by  this  nobJe  host  with 
the  liberty  of  sporting  over  his  manors, 
to  him  a  moit  acceptable  privilege, 
and  assured  betides  of  ihe  very  high 
consideration  with  which  he  wa^  re- 
garded by  the  whole  family.  Poor 
Guise  was  rather  overwhelmed  with 
alt  this ;  be  had  been  ambitious,  but 
had  schooled  his  mind  down  to  con- 
tentment, by  long  and  rigid  discipline, 
and  there  was  to  him  something  pain- 
Tul  and  oppressive  in  experiencing 
these  late  njarks  of  favour,  which  seem- 
ed to  aim  at  breaking  through  the  bar- 
riers he  had  so  long  successfully  oppos- 
ed to  his  Qwn  aspirings.  There  is  much 
knowledge  of  nature  in  this  ; — ^once 
the  mind  has  made  a  conquest  over  it- 
self, it  is  distressing  ever  to  he  brought 
to  feel  that  the  struggle  was  uncalled 
for,  and  the  self-subdued  philosopher 
would  almost  prefer  resigning  the 
choicest  gifts  of  fortune,  to  an  inch  of 
that  hard-fought  ground  gained  in  the 
mortal  conflict  with  himself, 

*'  But  more,  la  eeenea  aectire  to  {ileafle, 
Brought  him  again  Ula  wonted  ease  *, 
With  home  and  humble  fare  <r'Oi]tent> 
A  a  wont  he  in  Ms  g'arden  tpent 
Those seaMiifl  when  the  ether  inland 
Opens  the  earth  to  iruJtuj-eVhand/* 

And  Guise  was  once  more  master  of 
himselL  With  every  page  our  inte- 
rest in  this  pbtloiophie  veteran  grows 
warmer.  In  each  oflice  and  and  duty 
of  life,  he  is  guided  by  the  most  upright 
und  manly  principle,  and  a  dignified 
simplicity  ever  attends  him,  and  hal- 
lows his  very  presence.  In  him  the 
world  had  done  with  its  heart-burmngs 
and  vexations.  A  calm  serenity  seemed 
to  spread  towards  the  horizon  where 
his  sun  was  destined  to  set.  We  see 
the  spirit  having  effected  its  subjuga- 
tion of  the  will  now^  reigning^  benignly 
over  the  passions  it  had  reduced  from 
rebels  to  subjects. 

At  last,  a  packet  arrives  one  even- 
ing, directed  to  Lieutenant  H albert 
Guise,  **  reinstatement  on  active  ser- 
vice,*' "promotion,*  "a  summons  to 
London : 

"  The  veteran 'b  heart  advati«ed«tid  fied 
0r  tarosi  IS  U«  th€  letter  resd  ;* 
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but  he  soon  recovered  his  equanimity» 
and,  accustomed  to  prompt  obedience, 
set  himself  at  once  about  preparation 
for  his  departure. 

It  was  his  new  friend,  the  baron,  who 
had  represented  his  case  at  court,  and 
obtained  his  promotion.  Poor  Guise 
went  through  the  remaining  business 
of  the  evening  with  his  accustomed 
placidity,  but  rest  fled  his  eyes  at 
night.  The  next  day  his  friends  as- 
sembled at  his  house  to  congratulate 
him«  and  at  the  same  time  to  deplore 
his  departure.  They  talked  long  and 
affectingly  tojrether.  The  good  minis- 
ter sent  a  message  of  affectionate  ad- 
mcmition.  There  was  grief  in  the  vil- 
lage, 

**  His  friends  withdrawn ;  to  seek  for  rest 
In  sleep,  poor  Gnise  himself  addressM. 
But,  risiiiff  slowly  to  repair 
To  bed,  ho  fainted  in  Mn  chair; 
A  sudden  qualm  seem'd  to  o'ercast 
His  powers,  yet  only  came,  and  pasi'd.** 

He  felt  no  more  of  it,  and  went  into 
his  chamber. 

**  The  morrow  dawn'd  with  lustre  bright, 
On  who  had  pass'd  in  sleep  the  night ; 
But  Halbert  of  that  saWe  of  care 
Again  had  sought  in  vain  to  share. 
Truth  was,  that,  like  the  Trqjan  steel 
That  plerc'd  at  la»t  Achilles*  heel. 
Events  had,  of  our  hero  tried, 
At  length  assail'd  the  weaker  side : 
In  disappointments  he  was  provM ; 
Aiversity  had  nothing  mov'd 
Him ;  on  that  side,  from  usage  long. 
His  powers  and  faculties  were  strong : 
But  unexpectedly  t«)  And 
Hopes,  once  the  magnet  of  his  mind, 
Ambitions  of  his  bloodts  full  tide, 
When  long  extinguish'd,  gratified ; 
Had  put  an  action  on  his  heart 
That  labonr'd  its  corporeal  part  { 
And  ask'd  his  pulses,  when  too  late, 
To  youth's  intensities  to  beat : 
Yet  where  in  aught  his  powers  decUn*d, 
The  flesh  was  faulty,  not  the  mind  ** 

He  rose  betimes,  and  was  now  ready 
for  his  departure,  sitting  with  his 
friends,  and  conversing  with  them  to 
the  last ;  when,  just  us  nc  was  about  to 
extend  his  hand  to  one  of  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  bidding  adieu,  he  fell  sense- 
less into  his  arms.  A  doctor  was 
called — he  was  bled — but  lay  in  a 
stupur. 

"  It  pass'd  abroad,  and  was  the  theme 
Of  general  grief)  the  parson  came: 
1  he  doctor  all  his  art  essay'd. 
And  fervently  the  parson  pray'd ; 
But  thus,  amidat  his  friends,  till  night 
Tke  warrior  Uj  { when,  bard  on  elglit, 


He,  softly  wUsperfaif ,  ttnk'4  Ihslr  c»» 
And  bade  them  for  like  hoar  prepara; 
Then,  reaching  at  his  aword,  he  alghVL 
And  grasping  it  convalalve,  dladl" 

He  was  buried  in  **  Walford  town ;" 
and  there  are  few  of  the  villagers  who 
cannot  point  out  the  cottage  and  the 
grave  of  the  good  Captain  Guise. 

We  confess  we  like  this  little  story. 
The  interest  turns  on  so  delicate,  and 
affecting,  and  yet  so  natural  a  peculia- 
rity in  the  mind's  organization^  that  it 
serves  as  a  contrast  to  many  a  more 
striking  narration,  wherein  the  impor- 
tance or  stir  of  some  piece  of  noisy 
action,  is  made  to  stand  in  place  of  the 
moral  sentiment  which  should  always 
be  the  turning  point  of  a  simple  tale. 

But  Mr.  Lake  can  change  hit  tone, 
and  lay  down  the  pensive  horn  to  as- 
sume the  spirit-stirring  trumpet.  The 
principal  piece  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  is  an  historical  poem  in  ten  cantos, 
*'  The  Battle  of  Loncarty,"  wherein  an 
interesting  period  of  early  Scottish 
history  is  illustrated,  and  the  action 
described,  in  which  was  performed  that 
celebrated  deed  of  valour,  by  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Hdys,  from  which  origi- 
nated the  fame  and  greatness  of  the 
Errols.  The  battle  of  Loncarty  was 
fought  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III. 
between  the  Scots  and  the  Danes. 
After  a  hard  struggle,  the  latter  snc- 
ceeded  in  putting  the  forces  of  king 
Kenneth  completely  to  the  rout,  till  in 
a  narrow  pass  the  progress  of  the  fugi- 
tives was  arrested  by  a  peasant  and  bis 
two  sons  ;  the  Hays,  who,  tearing  to 
pieces  the  implements  of  their  husban- 
dry, rushed  down  upon  the  pursuing 
Danes,  and  succeeded  both  in  check- 
inir  their  onset,  and  inspiring  their  own 
friends  with  confidence,  so  that  the 
day  was  terminated  by  a  complete  and 
final  overthrow  of  the  invading  power. 
On  this  theme  Mr.  Lake  has  woven  a 
a  very  spirited  epic,  and  we  are  re- 
joiced to  know  tnat  some  success  at 
least  has  attended  this  effort  in  the 
warm  patronage  of  more  than  one  of 
the  most  diiitinguished  names  amonff 
the  Scottish  aristocracy.  We  would 
gladly  extract  copiously  from  this 
poem  ;  however,  as  our  limits  preclude 
the  possibility  of  this,  we  roust  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  specimens  of  style 
and  diction,  without  attempting  to  sive 
even  an  abstract  of  the  story,  which  is 
adorned  with  all  the  usual  incidents  of 
chivalrous  romance,  a  tournament,  plots^ 
a  nnnnery,  disguises,  sufpiiseib  carouso^ 
and  a  love  episodct 
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It  IS  in  tbe  iif\h  canto  that  the  action 
of  the  BtQfy  draws  toward?  its  comple- 
tion. The  Danish  hosts  are  lytnj^  at 
anchor  in  a  Scottish  port,  when  Angus, 
a  powcTful  iioblp,  a  trtjitor  to  hh  coun- 
try, joins  their  ranks.  He  promises  to 
lead  Ibism  lo  victory* 

*•  Aifmn^d  IhA  word  (mm  Aagui*  tnnfue. 
With  laud  asieot  the  couDnH  riitij^ : 
Amd,  yi«'1(ling  oAl  tn  hi*  citmrnAiKh. 
They  steer*d  their  Ahfpa.  and  ready  buub, 

Towards  tht  capioaa  bfty— 
W^^re  Esk'f  brif  ht  fldodi  to  oetim  Histun,] 
Acid  In  the  lea'a  erabraret  M Ontrote, 

A  towaof  tnklHiV  lay.'* 

There,  led  by  A ngrus.  they  succeeded 
in  surprismg  and  sacking-  the  t^ywn, 

"  Nor  could  the  swatd  of  di»»ith  ouuafe 
Their  ruthleu  fury ;  urg'd  by  mgt 
Ini«4fftre,  Ihcy  renew'd  their  toU, 
And  hurrit'd  to  their  rhipt  the  BpoUi 
When  torches  of  NorvrejfiATi  pine, 
Surrhttfpr'd  wSth  flam  In  (^  turpentiQe, 
They  flr'd  by  hundreds.  «nd.  Id  crown 
Their  fury,  luunch'd  into  the  town  t 
Whlrb  noon  araie  in  spirea  of  Hght^l 

Tbat  through  the  plnin  aod  bay, 
Seein'd  to  transfr^nn  the  Atnrtkd  aLght 

Into  a  hid fo 111  day. 
Where,  tb*"n  secure,  ar<tnnd  tbeir  firei, 
I'he  DaulAb  border,  la  bvUtefOiu  quiref* 
Rnar'd  tbeir  nide  nao^a,  or  tore  their  m^ali 
Or  4|unird  t«i  Odm  bowk  of  a' f; 
Orttretrlt'd  supine  upon  the  plain, 

By  toil  at  length  oppreia^d, 
Bt'&ac-k*d  the  town,  and  !*lew  agalni 
III  horrid  ilreamf,  the  shrieking  kliiltJ, 
And  n-rith'd  in  troubled  reat.'* 

The  next  day,  elated  by  ▼Ictoir,  the 
invadin*  hordes  |>r eased  towards  the 
we^lern  purl  of  Scotland,  the  riclicst 
districts  bein^  situated  in  that  quarter, 
and  passed  by  Brcchio, 

*  From  tbenre,  with  nge  rftdoaWed,  bom 
The  foe  toward*  aubllmu  Strathinore ; 
The  valley  rast  which,  Scotland  through 
To  feed  lUraoiintaiDS,  Nature  drew* 
Fitldi  where^  ere  ibeottbe  Senta  had  ble4 
Too  *M  la  freedom's  conflict  dread  t 
A»  wltnes-^  Atill  the  dnrk  reua&ins 
At  Cupar,  and  in  Quthry's  plaint ; 
The  maftlat  line,  the  fosse  profound, 
And  vallam  proud,  that  marks  the  grotl&d 
Wheret  toUiug  toe&teud  tUe1r«way, 
I*onir  ent  Invaalou's  U^flont  lay  i 
When,  bloated  and  dJ<eiu'd  at  homep 
And  totterinf  to  Its  fall,  proud  Rome 
March *d,  to  tubdne  the  patriot  Gael, 
Ber  legfooi,  the  tixth  titne,  to  fall 
For,  Uutof  h  grattl  Gildus  glorlnuA  died, 
(kota  Ut'4  whu  itlll  b«r  cmiqiicrinff  armi  4efte4 


Kenneth,  the  youthful  kinjr,  was 
QToused  at  last  by  the  approaching  foe. 
He  called  a  council  of  war,  and  look 
immediate  steps  to  repel  the  invaders, 
eumraoninfir  the  various  cluni  around 
his  standard.  Their  gathering  ia  de- 
scribed ironically  : 

'*  Dark,  from  Bumblane,  tn  troopa  descend 
Tbf  HODS  of  Allafi^a  woody  stream, 

In  holy  xeal  by  Cuhlcrs  trnln*d, 
roconibdt  for  the  Christian  name. 

Fr«)iD  wh^re  the  foamlnf^  Dovaa  bioUt 
tn  hoary  caldroas,.  and^  with  roar 

Eternal,  lEpiirna  Its  rocky  toUi, 
In  ready  bands  the  warriors  pour: 

From,  Terdant  Alva,  rich  in  atore 
Of  docka  ;  frorr«  where  in  Ochll's  miJi^i 

Tbe  ilirer  lurki  ia  itifiaR,  at  oret 
The  agate  and  the  topaa  »hine« ; 
Of  tboie  then  rnlly  peopl'd  land* 
Descend  in  hsiate  the  gallmit  bandf, 
Inftjrlate  at  their  country's  ha rm», 
Andj  sbouting,  Join  tbeIr  king  la  arms." 

From  Cleish,  Ballingrae,  Lomond, 
Kinross,  and  many  another  fastnesses, 
the  loyal  Scots  poured  in;  and  at  length 
the  king^  found  himself  in  a  conditijn 
to  march  norlhward  to  meet  the  enemy, 
A  yourh,  the  son  of  a  disgraced  noble^ 
Rodardus,  petitUms  throujfh  "the 
Greeme,"  to  be  allowed  to  fight  in  the 
kings  ranks, 

•*  l*t  him  bo  ch*rg*d,  KlDg  Kei»o«th  cried,  1 
To  Join  the  battle  near  our  ilde-.^ 
Not  mix  amongst  inferior  raetir 
We  seek  nottbui  his  rank  to  stain. 
Ah,  Graeroe  I  hie  airei  to  Scotland  lost, 
With  ui  to-day,  had  been  a  boat!" 

The  Danes  having  crossed  the  Tay, 
and  laid  seige  to  Bertha,  or  Perth,  it 
was  determined  that  the  Scotish  army 
should  fullow  them  under  cover  of 
night. 

'*  Alone  wa«  heard  the  evenlnf  gale 
Through  the  resktlng  forest  wail, 
Or  stream,  which  rixrkHorthoale  impede, 
Murmurlnir  i'or  a  sraootber  bed. 
Till  red  the  orb  of  day  had  set. 
And  twilight  sunk  io  rlouda  of  Jet" 

When  the  Caledonian  army  arose, 
and  perfunned  the  traject  in  silence, 
encamping  at  tfae  past  of  Lonairi^, 
on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  battle  is  described  minutely, 
but  with  vigour.  Some  of  the  images 
are  forcible.  The  Scots  Vitt  repelled, 
butrecoveriheirground, 

**So  when  the  loosen'd  rivafe  hetrts 
tia  moMUituthe  miQloff  waf  et, 
The  tea  reooUat  cir  daslied  1«  air. 
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A  mfiment  loares  its  margin  bare ; 
But  <iuickly,  with  redoubled  roar. 
Ki'turns,  and  re.assert3  itssborf*" 

The  fight  ragc3  with  variona  success, 
initil  in  a  general  charge  the  Danes  are 
triumphant,  and  the  panic-stricken 
Scf»t>  are  driven  into  that  defile,  in 
which  the  almost  miraculous  achieve- 
ment of  the  Hays  is  performed.  Bv 
thf'ir  valour,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  fortune  of  the  field  is  completely 
changed,  and  a  dreadful  carnage  of  the 
Danes  ensues  ;  the  few  who  escape, 
betaking  themselves  to  their  fleet,  and 
returning  in  dismay  to  their  own  coun- 
try. 

"  But  now  the  fierce  pursuit  forborne. 
The  war-worn  heroes  slow  return ; 
And  Kenneth  through  the  caruag'd  plaia 
AdvancM  to  meet  the  victor  train. 
While,  with  his  aon^,  the  patriot  Ilay, 
Discoursinf?  o'er  the  fatal  fray, 

Ilcturn'd  towards  their  field  ; 
Glad  that  their  aid  had  check'd  the  foe 
Who  sought  their  country's  orerthrow; 
Nor  faeekingr,  nor  expecting  note 
For  their  achievements,  'yond  their  spot 
Of  birth  :  or  praise  that  neighbouring  Scot 

In  social  hour  might  yield. 

Thus  they  retired  :  but  to  their  late 
Obt-rure  and  undistinguished  state, 
By  destiny  it  was  decreed 
They  never  should  again  recede." 

A  quaint  description  follows  of  the 
mingled  simplicity  and  Bhrewdness  of 
these  primitive  peasants,  and  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  they  were  made  to 
believe  that  they  had  done  any  thing 
worthy  of  note,  or  were  the  heroes  of 
the  triumphs  that  followed.  In  all  this 
history  is  followed,  aided  by  the  popu- 
lar tradition,  which  the  author*8  early 
local  acquaintance  with  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  action  gave  him  opportu- 
nities of  collecting,  and  facility  in  re- 
membering. 

In  the  tenth  canto  the  love  episode 
is  concluded.  The  outlawed  Thane 
of  Methven  Rodardus,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  his  valiant  son,  Gilwardcn, 
after  havmg  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  in  disguise  near  the  king,  dur- 
ing the  battle,  and  is,  of  course,  restored 
to  favour  and  his  honours  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  lovely  daughter,  Inva, 
recoguizes  in  the  knight  who  has 
wooed  her,  fought  for  her,  and  pre- 
served her,  no  less  a  personage  than 
king  Kenneth  himself,  who,  in  full 
assembly,  having  proved  her  truth, 
claims  her  as  his  bride. 

The  remainder  of  the  canto  is  occu- 
pied in  a  spirited  description  of  the 


mode  in  which  the  estates  of  the  Hays, 
and  their  title,  are  said  to  have  been 
acquired.  The  king,  after  the  banquet, 
which  was  giveu  in  honour  of  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  principal  authors  of  it, 
addresses  the  elder  Hay, 

"  Now,  Hay,  as  from  the  ruthleM  foe 
Our  rescue  ai  I  to  you  we  owe ; 
We  shall,  as  soon  as  formti  allow. 
Your  house  with  noble  rank  endow  : 
And  of  the  lands  which  east  fk'om  high 
Kinnoul  in  verdant  prospect  lie. 
From  Angus  fallen,  you  shall  obtain 
And  ever  hold  your  free  domain. 
And  though  they  fertile  are,  and  fair. 
In  measurement  we  shall  not  spare  i 
Nor  niggardly,  nor  nicely,  search 
For  custom,  on  a  rood,  or  perdi  i 
But,  as  the  fight  for  us  you  won 
By  means  to  war  before  unknown. 
So  we  will  recompenceby  rule 
That  shall  be  new  to  meaanre's  scfaooL 
Know,  then,  we  leave  it  to  your  choice. 
And  give  us,  three  days  hence,  yoor  Toiee! 
Whether  youMl  take  your  bonndariee  on 

The  square  extent  shall  lie 
Within  the  apace  a  honnd  may  run. 

Or  a  traiii'd  falcon  iy. 
From  high  Kinnonl  the  start  shall  be ; 
Prepare  your  mind !  your  choice  U  fna  V 


**  The  morning  rose  serene  and  clear. 
Throngs  under  high  Kinnoul  appear ; 
Horns  throguh  the  distance  shrilly  sonnd,  * 
With  yelps  and  neighs  the  hills  resoand  ; 
The  hawks  are  perch 'd  in  leses  gay, 
llic  leash  the  hounds  can  seareely  stay 
And  many  a  dame  of  high  degree. 
And  lordly  thane,  and  hunter  free» 
All  glee,  had  at  the  dawn  been  there* 
Intent  the  rousing  sport  to  share. 
And  when  the  Hays  had  Join*d  the  field. 
The  cheers  that,  to  salute  them,  peal'd 
Through  all  the  vast  and  mirthful  throng. 
Were  deaTning  loud,  and  lasted  long. 
For  all  degrees  seem'd  pleas'd  to  pay 
To  them  the  honours  of  the  day. 

At  length  towards  the  merry  scene 
Advano'd,  in  state,  the  king  and  queen  ; 
And,  plaudits  loyally  prefer'd. 
When  they  had  in  abundance  shar'd ; 
And  Hay  was  to  the  presence  led» 
To  him  the  king  thus,  gaily,  aald : 
Now,  thane,  our  hounds  are  fleet  and  youag. 
Our  falcons  are  of  pinions  strong ; 
On  which  do  you  election  place. 
The  boundaries  of  your  lands  to  trace  ? 
When,  mildly,  Hay :  My  sovereign  lord. 
In  that  a  choice  I  dare  not  word ; 
The  grace  with  thee  has,  solely,  birth ; 
I  dare  not  set  its  measure  forth., 

Kay  i  cried  the  king,  it  cannot  be  I 
Choice  you  must  make  I  and  it  is  firee. 
When  thus  the  queen,  with  look  benign : 
My  lord,  let,  then,  the  choice  be  mine. 
Brave  thane,  here  is  a  noble  bird. 
She  kAOWi  my  Bigni  fhe  knows  iBfwoti<» 
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If  het  ynn  etioMS,  I  dtrt  belleT6' 
Yoq  ftt  her  flight  will  noUiiiig^  irrl^re. 
It  »ball  be  ««  thn  (|Qee&  hat  *md : 
Qtitith  Hay,  luad,  revorenti  bowed  hta  heid, 

Now,  nniliD^.  deifrn'd  the  queen  toiftkn 
Th«  h4'yifro«i  hPT  frjrrrftlroii^d  n*'ck  ; 
Aud  wtillHt  thf'  f«lro[i4»ni  roimd  prttpar* 
Thrir  bird!,  that  all  tbc  sport  rnnyshafis 
tteri  to  her  nerk  she  fondly  drew. 
And  naidf  as  if  her  word*  It  ltn«w, 
Go,  noble  bird^  to  yonder  li^t. 
The  rtftltig  Mun.  direct  your  flif  ht  i 
Go,  bird*  and  all  yoor  mate*  outfly ; 
And  mind  tbe  lure,  aod  mind  the  try. 
Wben  from  her  hand  the  falcon  toar'd  ; 
And  east  tbe  tbrunginir  frportamco  pound. 

The  falfonfl  round  BtteeeMtrr»n«: 
Widft  upread  the  mirth «  and  mixing  crieif 
J^dll  enAtward  pour'^d  tbe  eportiTtf  crew, 
And  on  the  fealher*d  coarscra  drew ; 
But,  mounted  on  hi«  iwifte^t  ateed, 
Oilwardf^n  kept  of  all  tbe  lead. 
And  by  his  prittii'd  aigut  and  crlett, 
Hy  ai«t«r*«  bird,  who  knew  his  roic«, 

SHU  fiMtWIU-d  Itir'd  he  uQ  : 
Till,  far  tbe  tportire  tmln  outHowrit  * 
And  wlbfrlnf  now  the  airaliine, 
Of  ftirthrr  lligbt  relotttant  frown. 

It  sunk  on  Errol  itone; 
Aod  there,  wheo  drew  the  Rportamen  rounds 
The  queen's  fyrhawk  wm  perrhinjr  found." 

ThUUone  is  said  to  be  yet  preserved 
at  Errol,  bearinjf  the  name  of  tlic  Fal- 
con's »tone.  Hay  was  created  Thane 
of  Eno!»  and  obtained  by  the  strength 
of  that  bird*!  wing, 

**  Fun  Ira  mtlM  tquarp*  from  bound  to  bound. 
Of  9eofl«id%  falreat,  richest  ground  i 


and  vras  tbe  ancestor  of  that  lltustnoui 
fumi]y»  who,  at  this  day,  in  addition  to 
their  other  honours,  enjoy  the  heredi- 
tary digiuty  of  lords  bigb  constable  of 
Scotland. 

We  conceive  that  Mr*  Lake  baa  a 
pacubar  claim  oo  the  gratitude  of  bi« 
native  country,  for  bavirjg  so  poeti- 
cally and  faithfully  illustrated  an  inte- 
resting and  important  period  of  her 
history,  independant  o(  that  he  may 
be  allowed  to  noerit  by  all  members  of 
tbe  republic  of  literature.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  he  is  about  to  prepare 
a  new  etUtiun  of  these  poems,  accompa- 
med,  as  we  are  informed,  by  some  addi' 
tional  pieces,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  an 
interest  in  the  succeffs  of  productions 
so  strikingly  opposed  to  the  perverted 
tales  of  the  present  day,  in  the  charm- 
iiig  morality,  and  loyal  and  chivalrous 
spirit,  by  which  they  are  honourably 
distinguished.  And  now  we  have  done 
a«r  part ;  what  our  readers  will  say  is 
more  than  we  can  divine,  for,  as  we 
observed  before,  we  do  not  presume  to 
Uad  their  taster.  In  former  times — 
but  no  more  complaioiug.  If  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  Mr.  Lake  must  be 
content  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  happened  if  be  had  been  destined 
to  live  and  write  in  the  lime  of  our 
fathers,  or,  perhaps,  fondly  anticipate 
what  honours  may  be  done  to  bis  me- 
mory, sliould  poetry  once  again  come 
into  fd&hion  in  the  days  of  our  sons. 
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OUR  PORTRAIT   GALLERY. 
NO.    I L— DOCTOR    ANBTBB. 

Wiio3i  have  wc  here?  Anster?  Yes — **  Amter,  with  hu  fanilian— Join 
Anstei\  M'ith  his  brothers  and  sisters — and  Doctor  Anster,  with  all  Europe/ 
But  where  are  his  spectacles?  No  matter.  The  sketch  ii  yery  like  hian: 
the  eyes  have  that  haziness  which  the  use  of  spectacles  is  apt  to  gir%  mmd  he 
does  not  want  them  now ;  for  he  is  neither  in  the  street*  **  cheapening  old 
authors  at  a  stair — nor  in  Curry^s,  sporting  witticisms  too  quick,  fine  and 
recondite  for  the  ready  apprehension  of  his  friends— i^iav^ -nor  jet  at  tiM 
admiralty,  registering  wrecks  or  computing  salvage  :  but  in  his  atudy.  NeltlMr 
is  he  tiiere  engaged  in  tracing  facts  or  hunting  up  authorities;  nor  in  the  thwjl  - 
of  composition  ;  nor  in  the  after-pains  of  polishing,  to  the  nicett  apdtode  eCj 
expression  to  thought,  his  "true-torned  and  well-fyled  lines.**  In  none  of  th 
tasks  is  the  contemplative  poet  engaged  ;  but  he  has  obviously  been  reading  1 
Second  Part  of  Faust  ;  and  meditating,  perchance,  a  traitsfunon  of  it  into  I 
native  langua?e,  he  is  searching  where  that  '*  well  of  English  undefiled^  i 
discovered  whose  bright  surface  shall  faithfully  reflect  the  beauties  of  the  i 
Helen,  and  whose  transparent  de[)ths  refract  without  distortion  the  mjitic  \ 
and  imaginative  philosophy  of  his  German  original.  And  so  occupied  we 
leave  him  to  his  studies. 

Mr.  Anster  is  a  southern — a  native  of  that  province  (Muoster)  as  noted  fbr 
the  genius  of  her  sons  as  for  the  sturdy  turbulence  of  her  submission  to  tlie  rule 
of  the  Saxon.  The  family  were  early  settlers  on  the  borders  of  the  coontiei 
Limerick  and  Cork.  Adherents  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  they  were  lufleren 
in  the  reverse  of  his  fortunes.  Lest,  however,  the  rival  counties  should  hereafter 
contend  for  our  poet's  birth,  we  may  as  well  settle  the  dispute  beforehand*  by 
statin<,^  that  he  was  born  in  Charleville— wore  his  first  jacket  and  trowsert.  in  the 
poetical  village  of  firuree,  (where  the  last  of  the  bards  held  their  latest  eonvni^ 
tion) — and  that  if  he  have  the  Irish  luck  to  die  <*  convenient,**  some  friendly  hand 
will  **  lay  his  bones  their  kindred  bones  among,'*  beneath  the  chancel  of  the 
venerable  parish  church  of  the  ancient  town  of  Kilmallock. 

But  nimbly  as  we  have  jumped  from  his  birth  to  his  burial,  Mr.  Anster  is  not 
of  the  number  of  whom  nothing  can  be  recorded  but  that  they  were  born  and 
that  they  died.  He  has  created  an  intellectual  progeny  which  baTe  familiarised 
his  name  to  the  literature  of  the  present  generation  ;  and  it  is  fully  irithin  his 
power — health  and  poetic  ease  conspiring — so  to  confirm  his  title  as  to  make  it 
"  renowned  among  the  posterities."  His  earliest  production,  published  durinr 
his  under-graduate  course  in  the  Irish  University,  (of  which  he  was  an  honoured 
alumnus),  ranks  high  amongst  the  best  juvenUia  which  our  literature  can  show. 
We  know  few  things  of  the  kind  more  sweet  and  touching  than  bis  **  Home* 
and  "  The  Poet's  Haunt."  Many  of  the  pieces  in  this  small  collection,  together 
with  others  of  greater  length,  and  some  translations  from  the  Germao*  were  r^ 
published  in  a  larger  volume  in  1819.  In  1837  Mr.  Anster  published  another 
volume  of  poetry,  under  the  title  of  Xkniola.  The  translations  in  this  to- 
lume,  and  in  that  of  1819,  are  the  only  versions  (with  the  exception  of  his 
great  work^  from  any  foreign  language  which  he  has  given  to  the  world. 

But  the  highest  honours  he  has  yet  achieved  are  connected  with  the  Faust. 
He  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  singular  poem  to  the  literature  of  England : 
and  wc  doubt  not  that  his  complete  translation  will  be  the  last  which  English 
literature  will  eventually  require  or  permanently  tolerate.  In  JBhekwootTM 
Magazine  for  June,  1820,  appeared  those  fragments  of  a  translation  which 
surprised  the  English  public  with  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  origins!,  and  fired 
Shelley  into  a  generous  competition.  Goethe  was  then  alive,  and  did  not 
withhold  his  recognition  of  their  vigour  and  truth.  These  extracts  were  ie« 
printed  in  England  and  America,  and  their  success  suggested  to  Dr.  Anster  tlie 
pro|)riety  of  completing  the  work,  and  publishing  it  with  his  name— a  task  wtilch 
he  happily  completed  in  1835.  In  the  interval,  many  translators  of  parts,  or 
the  uhole,  in  prose  or  in  verse,  have  ** strained  at  the  bow  of  Ulysses;**  bat 
(witii  the  exception  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton*s  version,  wbivh,  thougl 


(witii  the  exception  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton*s  version,  wbivh,  though  not 

plete,  is  often  elegant  and  sometimes  true)  Anster's  and  Hayward'k  (in  prase) 
alone  are  of  the  slightest  yalae.    It  appears  to  be  the  nstore  of  DocCoir  ABStciv 
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mind  to  throw  iUelf  entirely  into  the  subject  on  which  it  h  for  the  time  engaged* 
Thus  tlie  very  ef!*ect  which  his  author  jiroduct-s  is  reproduced  by  him ;  and,  as 
the  Eflmburgh  Eeview  has  said,  hi*  work  »( with  u  few  improvemenis  [?]  which 
they  syg^est,  hut  whtch  vie  trust  will  never  be  adopted)  is  *' amongst  the  few 
IraiisliiLions  vvhichj  in  any  langua;^a\  hold  ^ubstuniive  rank  in  iheir  own  country, 
nnd  lire  admired,  cited  anti  imitated  in  lieu  oF  their  on»,Moals/'  There  is  not, 
in  our  language,  a  translation  oF  any  work  af  l^n^th  wliieh  jiroduces  so  entirely 
the  effect  of  on»3nnal  jioetry  on  tlie  mind  ;  and  this  without  the  slightest  omis- 
sion of  iiny  ImA'^e  in  the  original  which  could  with  propriety  be  relained»  and 
with  little  more  of  nddition  or  expansion  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  expldiiation, 

On  the  continent  the  book  Is  frequently  quoted  in  the  same  way  that 
Schuharth  and  Ekermann  are.  But  its  value  is  far  higher  than  that  of  any 
commentary  on  the  original  can  be»  It  ia  m  an  English  poem  that  Ans^ter'a 
Faust  must  be  regarded  i  and  it  is  really  astonishing  with  what  felicity  thoughts, 
the  highest  and  deepest  in  German  theology,  and  the  subtlest  in  their  meta- 
physics, find  adequate  expression  in  our  language  -,  and  how  scenes  which — if 
we  look  at  any  other  exposition  of  them— ^seem  shiipeless  as  the  most  misty 
reveries  of  the  Swedc^nborgians,  assume  shape  and  colour  and  life«  In  the  first 
interview  between  the  hero  of  the  poem  and  the  demon,  the  exorcVsnis  of  the 
conjuror  gradually  recovering  from  his  perplexity — the  half- heard  whisperings 
and  low  chaiiut  of  spirit-voices  breaking  in  upon  each  successive  charm — and 
the  last  song  of  the  unseen  spirits,  where  tvery  phantom-irnagep  each  growing 
oot  of  the  last,  or  connected  with  it  by  the  liiiutedt  and  most  deticale  ties  of 
association,  h  supposed  to  rise  like  an  eximlution  to  each  note  of  the  enchanted 
musict  and  pskss  before  the  eyes  of  Faustus  till  they  at  length  close  in  sleep^ — 
(that  dreamy  song  best  interpreted  by  Retzch's  pencil,  or  Raicewili'*  muBiC* 
"  6oft,  as  IB  the  flying  gosskiitier  of  a  summer's  evcDitig" — 

*•  Vanijiht  dark  arches ^ 
That  over  US  hendt 
Let  the  blue  sky  in  hfMuty 
Look  in  like  a  friend  r*) 

all — all  m  of  tinsorpiissed  and  almost  magical  benuty.  The  dialogue  between 
the  presumpttions  magician  atul  the  Spirit  of  the  Earthi  and  the  alter'Scene,  in 
which  despair  bait  subdued  and  fatigued  the  restless  spirit  of  the  unhappy  Fanstus 
into  momentary  calm,  are  given  with  great  power.  But  it  is  not  in  the  more 
serious  passages,  where  the  tntereit  of  the  situation,  and  the  readers*  sympathy, 
once  successfully  awakened,  are,  of  tlietnsclves,  sufficient  to  soalain  attention, 
that  we  feel  surprise  at  the  trjumph  achieved  by  the  translator  o!  this  wonderful 
poem.  The  difficulties  which  we  should  have  imagined  insurmountable,  and 
which  yet  have  been  completely  overcome,  are  of  another  kind*  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Mephistophiles  there  are  constant  touches  of  humour*  which  are 
brought  before  the  English  reader  with  perfect  fidelity.  When  it  is  considered 
how  difficult  it  is  to  communicate  any  perceplion  of  the  humour  of  one  nation 
to  another — how  absolutely  unknown  Qnevedo  or  Scarroo  are  in  translation, 
though  Goldetniih  translated  Scarron — and  how  little,  for  instance,  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  original  has  ever  beencommuiiicated  by  any  translator  of  Rabelais, 
though  few  translators  were  ever  equal  to  Unjuhart, — and  how  every  things 
peculttir  in  Cervantes  is  lost  or  disguised  by  every  one  of  his  do^en  of  dis- 
tingiiii^hed  translators — ^we  shall  be  better  able  to  estimate  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  translator  of  F^ust.  The  scene  of  wild  dissoluteness  ia 
the  wine-cellar  at  Leipsic — ^the  bewildering  dialogue  with  the  pcrplext  student 
coming  fresh  from  the  country  to  a  German  university,  when  the  demon  asi^umes 
the  costume  of  a  professor,  and  lectures  on  theology  and  logic  and  medicine — 
the  same  worthy  person's  account  of  the  death  of  Martha's  husband,  where  he 
keeps  the  poor  wile^s  hopes  and  fears  alive  by  the  fugacious  prospect  of  bis 
having  brought  her  a  ktracy — the  mad  chamberlain*s  arrangcmenta  for  the 
witches'  ball — are  all  given  iii  the  English  Faustus  as  amusingly  as  any  of  the 
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stories  of  Peter  Pindar,  or  the  metaphysical  discussions  in  Hadibras;  and  it  ii 
really  curious,  in  comparino^  Anster's  translation  with  the  original,  to  see  how 
nearly  literal  it  oflen  is,  and  by  what  skilful  touches — when  literal  translation 
would  have  plainly  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  original — that  effect  it,  in  some 
different  way,  produced. 

Mr.  Anster  is  the  author  of  various  essays  on  grneral  literature,  in  prose, 
contributed  to  the  magazinrs — written  in  an  easy  and  pointed  stylo.  We  maj 
refer  to  his  preface  to  the  Faust,  for  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  his  charac- 
teristic qualities  in  this  species  of  writing". 

Of  Anster's  professional  life  we  can  only  spare  room  to  say,  that  he  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar  in  18:24.  Whetljer  owinj?  to  his  supposed  devotion  to  the 
Muses,  (a  quality  that  seldom  finds  favour  amone^st  the  acute  practitioners 
of  the  law),  or  to  a  want  of  that  confident  address  and  6ippant  elocution 
essential  to  the  success  of  a  popular  advocate,  his  advance  at  the  bar  has 
not  kept  pace  with  his  talents  as  a  man,  or  his  large  and  varied  acquirements 
as  a  lawyer.  There  are  few  men  of  sounder  learning  and  judgment  in  his  pro- 
fession, nor  any  more  habituated  to  close  research  and  patient  investigation : 
it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  his  friends,  that  his  practice  has  not  been 
more  extensive.  But  the  plague  of  Scott  is  upon  him.  He  ia  a  poet,  and 
must  be  content  with  immortality.  The  church,  perhaps,  had  been  more  his 
element,  had  he  thought  it  his  vocation.  But  the  die  has  been  cast.  The 
appointment  which  he  holds  in  the  Couii  of  Admiralty  is  certainly  unworthy 
of  his  talents.  It  was  given  and  accepted,  we  apprehend,  under  a  mistaken 
notion  of  its  value.  Since  the  decadence  of  the  Court,  the  office  is  of  little 
importance. 

We  cannot,  perhaps  more  appropriately  close  this  sketch  than  with  the 
following  beautiful  tribute  of  one  true  poet  to  the  genius  of  another  :— . 


**T0  THE   TRANSLATOR  OF   GOETRE^S   FAUST. 

**  Enchanter  !  thou  hast  made  the  spell  thine  own, 

Buried  in  silence  with  the  mighty  dead ; 

The  wierd  light  from  the  wizard's  grave  is  shed. 
Dancing  on  rubied  pane  and  pillared  stone. 
Hark  !  through  the  haunted  choir  the  swelling  tone — 

That  midnight  chaunt  of  dolour  and  of  dread — 

A  wailing  from  death's  cold  and  startled  bed : 
And  now  'tis  woman's  broken-hearted  moan. 
Margaret  I  poor  child  !  thy  choking  sob  I  hear. 

And  the  fiend's  laugh  rings  wildly  thro'  the  pile. 

Margaret ! — forsaken  one ! — The  spell  hath  stood,-* 
And,  in  charmed  might,  enchanter!  wins  the  ear. 
Yea,  and  the  heart  of  SHAJCESPEAaE's  own  proud  iale^ 

To  grant — by  Rhine's  green  wave  meat  rivalhood.** 
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ReCOLLECTIONi  OF   A    PORTA  IT   PAINTB«» 
KO.  in. — THB  ACTRESS'S  LEOACY. 

I  HAVE  the  Rcene  before  me  now  I  It  is  yeart  since  it  took  place,  and  yet  1 
can  recaS  its  minutest  featuros.  I  have  seldom,  even  \vithin  tho  walla  of  a 
London  theatrei  seen  bo  brilliant  au  ns^ernbla^e  as  that  wtsicht  in  the  Jksliion- 
abte  town  of  D-^— ,  liad  ^^theri^d  to  wliness  the  debtit  of  the  young  and  lovely 
actress,  Hsirriet  Elli'^tt.  I  remember  not  only  the  circle  of  ftiir  fktces  in  the 
boies*  the  surtocalin^  crowd  in  the  pit,  the  n^a^sygoda  in  the  gallery,  but  iho 
episoiiical  cireumstttnces  of  the  beautiful  pirl  In  the  centre  box*  who  wept  ao 
bittcrfy  for  the  feiifoed  sorrows  of  (he  heroine  of  the  night;  and  the  bald-headed 
critic  iti  the  pit,  with  liis  golden-headed  cAnc  and  eye-i»la>53,  and  the  boistrrous 
suilor,  who,  more  than  half-seas-over  when  he  came  in.  was  thrust  out  in  the 
midst  of  a  whirlwind  of  min;rlefi  execrations  and  sob?,  elicited  from  him  by  the 
pathos  of  the  mioiTc  scene  before  him*  Anrl,  above  all,  do  I  recal  that  lovely 
ttebotante,  who  came  forward  so  timidly,  and  luuked  towards  her  audience 
vith  such  an  appealing,  deprecating?  phince — thoii»  irathering^  courage  from  the 
cheerin;!  reception  she  experienced,  beciLme  at  length  so  absorbed  in  her  part, 
that  her  letirs  were  real,  and  her  impassioned  earnestness  unfeio-ncd.  The  cur- 
tain fell  amidst  deafening  plaudits,  and  the  actress's  tnumphant  success  was 
aeknowlf^dged  by  alL 

Beanfilnl  [furrlet  Elliott !  I  know  not  in  who*e  possession  is  the  portrait  of 
which  1  was  the  painter  ;  the  faint  resemblance  of  her  escceding  loveliness.  It 
was  easy  to  pauriray  the  w*htte,  spotless  neek,  the  features,  so  delicate,  yet  so 
noble  in  their  outline,  the  full,  deep,  speaking,  blue  eye?,  the  abumtant  wavef 
of  golden  huir — the  difficulty  lay  in  the  fltictiutiny  cxpTe^sion  of  the  counte- 
nance, the  cheerful  iijhts  and  shiidows  of  thoug-iit,  that  tliited  ovei  it  in  the 
course  of  a  single  sitting.  It  was  irapojssible  to  tell  whether  pathos  or  mirth 
was  the  predominaDt  characteristic  of  her  nitnd,  so  equally  were  thry  blended. 
In  tra^'cdy  or  comedy  her  sncCf'ss  was  the  same.  I  hi^ve,  in  my  long-  life,  been 
acquainted  with  many  of  her  profession,  but  I  have  never  known  any  one  who 
seemed  so  completely  fitted  for  it  by  nature  as  Harriet  Elliott,  During  the  few 
weeks  that  she  remiiTned  at  B — — ,'  1  saw  her  very  frequently,  and  was  sorry  lo 
observe  \hM  afier  the  first  pleasant  exeitiition,  caused  by  her  succes^j  had  sub- 
sided, Miss  Elliott  was  subject  to  occasioned  fits  of  defection.  It  would  have 
been  impertinent  toattem]itto  frithom  their  cau^e,  but  from  a  few  words  spoken 
(lometimea  to  herself,  rafhcr  ihan  to  me,  I  c.oujeetured  that  she  was  ot  good 
family,  tliat  she  had  been  strictly  brouglit  up,  that  Elliott  was  not  her  real 
name,  and  that  she  had  most  seriously  disoblti;r'd  hvv  relatives,  by  yielding  to 
her  uncontFolldble  inclination  for  the  stage.  I  fancied,  too,  that  the  realities 
of  her  pofiiiion  were  beginning  to  be  apparent  to  iier  ;  that  her  lofty  miud  and 
frrsh  feelings  were  already  wounded  and  dl^trt^sed,  by  pcr-^ons  »nfl  things  with 
which  she  was  forced  into  contact ;  but  still,  her  tntenjse  love  for  her  art,  and 
her  cravinjTS  afler  cxcitpment,  were  gratified,  and  ?lje  3?aid  she  was  happy.  As 
surely  us  I  left  her  one  day  in  a  melancholy  mood,  did  1  find  her  on  the  next  in 
high*  even  wild  spiriti ;  with  smiles  on  her  lips,  gladness  in  her  eyes,  and  elo* 
quent  mirth  on  her  tongue, 

I  can  truly  say,  I  was  sorry  when  her  portrait  was  finished,  and  I  could 
find  no  furlher  cicn^ie  to  pluad  for  one  sitting  more.  Siniilarily  of  taste,  in 
many  things,  an  equal  love  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic,  and  above  all^  the 
idea' that  some  deep  mystery  hunjr  over  this  euchantrog  creature,  had  made  me 
feel  deeply  interested  for  her.  She  evidently  saw  and  was  grateful  to  nic  for 
that  interest,  and  when  we  parted,  our  farewell  was  like  that  of  old  and  tried 
friends. 

She  went  to  London,  and  I  soon  heard  of  her  splendid  successes  on  metro- 

Ipolitan  boards  i  but  cirrumstances  kept  me  for  some  time  in  the  country,  and  it 
happened  that,  wh#>n  I  returned  to  town,  she  was  making  the  tour  of  the  pro- 
vinciai  theatres,  so  ihat  years  elapsed  before  1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
ugain.  During  those  years  my  interest  in  her  had  abated  fur  many  reasons. 
Rumours  to  her  disadvantajTc," garnished  with  many  mysterious  dashes  and 
aseerifk«»  wero  current  iti  tUe  public  prints— theo  came  bolder  assertiaDs»  aad 
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broader  statements  of  facts.  A  common  story  of  temptations  jielded  to,  and 
character  blasted  for  ever,  had  its  common  sequel — disagreement  and  desertion. 
I  felt  annoyed  and  mortified  that  I  had  been  deceived  in  Misi  Elliot.  I  felt 
some  natural  touches  of  sorrow  on  her  own  account,  and  then  my  kindly  feel- 
injrs  towards  her  gradually  died  away,  and  I  ceased  to  think  of  her  with  eillier 
interest  or  regret.  In  fact,  I  had  almost  forgotten  her,  when  circumstances 
occurred  to  rccal  her  to  my  memory,  and  rivet  her  there  for  ever. 

It  was  eleven  years  since  our  parting  at  B ,  before  I  again  saw  Harriet 

Elliot.  I  was  at  Paris,  and  she  chanced  to  occupy  apartments  in  the  same 
hotel  with  myself.  The  renewal  of  our  acquaintance  was  not  of  my  seeking  ; 
indeed,  for  reasons  founded  on  the  circumstances  I  have  before  hinted  at,  I  was 
somewhat  annoyed  at  the  receipt  of  a  billet,  requesting  me,  as  an  old  friend 
and  countryman,  to  favour  her  with  a  visit.  "  Though  eleven  years  have 
elapsed  since  we  met,"  said  the  note,  "  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  consider  or 
address  you  as  a  stranger.  If  you  possess  the  same  benevolent  spirit  as  for- 
merly, (and  from  what  1  know  of  you  it  is  not  likely  you  will  have  lost  it.^  you 
will  not  refuse  to  grant  me  this  request,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  ill  and 
unhappy,  and  that  you  can  be  of  service  to  me.**  I  could  not  be  insensible  to 
such  an  appeal,  and  though  I  felt  awkward  and  uncomfortable  in  the  prospect 
of  an  interview,  I  returned  an  answer,  purporting  that  I  would  wait  upon  her 
that  evening. 

My  presentiment  that  our  meeting  would  be  a  painful  one,  was  amply  ful- 
filled. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  peculiarly  sweet  voice,  which  once  heara  was 
not  easily  forgotten,  and  the  unchanged  gracefulness  of  manner,  for  which  she 
was  remarkable,  I  should  not,  at  first,  have  known  Miss  Elliot.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  her  fine  form  was  reduced  from  its  perfect  symmetry  to  a  pitiable 
thinners.  Her  rich  tresses  no  longer  flowed  unrestrained,  but  were  braided 
smoothly  round  her  head,  and  evidently  much  decreased  in  luxuriance.  Her 
dress,  which  formerly  was  adjusted  so  as  to  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  a  re- 
markable beautiful  bust,  now  consisted  of  a  loose  black  silk  wrapping  gown, 
fastened  closely  at  the  throat,  and  utterly  without  ornament.  Yet  af\cr  the 
first  few  embarrassed  minutes  had  passed,  during  which  I  was  mentally  com- 
paring the  brilliant  debutante  of  B— ,  with  the  wasted  and  pallid  being  before 
me,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  for  the  thoughtful  and  intellectual,  ner  face 
now  possessed  a  more  powerful  charm  than  in  the  days  of  its  more  radiant 
loveliness.  The  lofty  forehead,  the  full  sweet  blue  eye,  the  majestic  outline  of 
the  face  were  still  unimpaired,  and  there  was  that  dignified  expression  of  un- 
uttered  sorrow  fiervading  the  countenance  which  is  only  produced  by  great 
nieuial  suffering.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  during  the  evening,  the  colour 
deepened  in  her  cheek,  and  the  smile  flashed  round  her  lips  as  it  was  wont  to 
do,  and  placed  the  actress  before  me  for  a  moment  in  the  full  glow  of  her  early 
beauty. 

Our  conversation  at  first  was  entirely  of  past  times,  and  old  recollections 
connected  with  B—  and  its  inhabitants.  A  cloud  of  deeper  sadue»s  stole 
over  her  face,  as  she  contrasted  her  present  lonely  condition  with  the  social 
pleasures  of  that  long  past  time  ;  for  I  should  have  mentioned  that  in  the  hey- 
day of  her  provincial  fame.  Miss  Elliot  had  been  noticed  and  received  as  a 
guest  by  many  of  the  most  fashionable  families  in  B— -.  I  marvelled  how  she 
could  bear  to  speak  of  the  contrast,  for  I  felt  that  she  must  remember  that  her 
own  unfortunate  imprudence  had  exiled  her  from  similar  society  for  life. 

My  old  feeling,  that  there  was  a  myslcn/  about  hei\  returned  with  redoubled 
force.  I  puzzled  myself  to  think  how,  according  to  the  intimation  in  her  note 
of  that  morninir,  I  could  be  of  service  to  her.  She  was  evidently  in  no  need 
of  pecuniary  aid  ;  indeed  she  spoke  of  having  amassed  sufficient  property  to 
su|)])ly  all  her  wants.  As  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  she  rose  also,  and  while  the 
deepest  crimson  suffused  her  face,  and  as  much  of  her  slender  throat  as  was 
visible,  she  beirged  me  to  remain  a  few  moments. 

**  There  is  a  sulyect  on  which  I  must  speak  to  you  Mr.  Ashley,"  said  she ; 
•*  and  I  have  delayed  it  until  the  last,  because  I  dread  to  touch,  even  in  my  own 
mind,  on  tlie  bitttT  griefs  with  which  it  is  connected.  I  am  (tying — do  not  start! 
I  know  and  f»iel  it  at  every  moment,  in  every  fibre  of  my  frame.  It  is  not  that 
which  moves  me;  but  there  are  those  still  living  who' believe — oh,  I  cannot 
tell  you  half  the  bitter  thinj^  that  are  written  against  me  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  once  loved  me,  and  which  you  may  be  the  agent  to  lessen  if  you  cannot 
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quite  efftvce  tliera.  Sinful  I  have  been»  very  slnfuJ,  but  not  wilfylly  ao.  There 
is  one  ilcpp  event  ngaiii^t  me,  and  yet  it  was  love  for  /ur,  deep,  dear  love  lliat 
(till  it  all.  Oil,  Amy,  Amy!  my  Bweet,  sweet  sister — surely  iier  blood  is  on 
my  head  l** 

A  violent  and  hysterical  fit  of  weeping  succeeded  these  exehinations.  I  fmiud 
tbut  to  attempt  to  soothe  her  at  pTe«^eut  wa^  impossible!  and  I  judged  thut  it 
Wixa  better  ta  let  her  sorrow  have  it^  wiiy.  The  purt>xysm  passed,  she  dashed 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  spoke  more  calmly. 

"  I  muist  make  my  refiyest  while  1  buve  opiiortunitj^  ;  I  have  told  yon  I  am 
dying — will  you  be  my  executor  ?  I  tell  you  before  hand  you  will  btive  no 
jdcasant  lask^  but  I  can  rely  on  you  more  than  any  one,  and  if  you  deny  me  I 
shall  go  to  mv  grave  with  a  load  of  oblocpjy  oti  my  memory  which  none  may 
brin^htenor  palliate — will  you  eraut  my  prayer?'' 

It  may  be  supposed  that  my  situation  Mds  fur  from  an  enviable  one.  My 
impression  was*  that  a  (Hie  ti  on  had  disordered  the  poor  ladys  intellect,  yet  I 
knew*  not  how  to  refuse.  Besides  if  my  conjectnre  were  well  foumled  I  felt 
that  opposition  would  be  a  likely  means  of  increiising'  her  malady.  I  con- 
sented therefore,  and  her  gratitude  seemed  unbounded.  We  parted,  as  It 
proved^  never  to  meet  again.  During  the  three  succeeding^  days  she  was  too 
uutt'elb  or  too  unwilling  to  renew  our  |}ajnful  interview,  to  receive  me  i  and  on 
the  fourth  morning  1  left  Paris,  having^  first  conveyed  to  her  ati  address  in 
London,  which  would  be  sure  to  find  me. 

Some  months  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  the  master  of  the hotel 

at  Dover,  stilting  that  Miss  Elliot  had  arrived  there  the  preceding  day,  intending 
to  proceed  to  town,  but  that  she  had  become  suddenly  wor^e,  aud  findiog- 
herself  so,  had  begged  I  might  be  informed  of  her  condition.  I  lost  no  time  in 
fetting  out  to  her,  but  before  I  reached  Dover  the  curtain  had  fallen  lor  ever  cm 
her  sorrows  and  her  sufferings,  I  foutid  her  will  directed  lo  me  u^  her  executor. 
It  was  a  strange  document,  priueipully  full  ot  directions  respecting  her  funeral, 
vhich  was  to  be  as  private  as  possible  in  some  country  church-yard — her  grave 
was  to  be  covered  with  simple  sod,  aud  no  stone  was  la  be  jilaced  on  or  ntar  it. 
Part  of  her  property  was  to  endow  an  ului8-hoU'?e  for  superaimuated  actresses  ; 
and  one  thousand  pounds  were  to  be  devoted  to  erecting  a  monument  to  the 
ineraory  of  her  "beloved  sister  Amy,  who  lies  buried  in  L^^  chuicli.**  Five 
hundred  pounds  v%*u3  betpicaihed  me,  as  her  dear  friend,  Elomud  Asidey,  whose 
sympiithy  in  her  early  j(»y  and  after  sorrow  seemed  to  her  to  be  more  real  than 
any  other  persons.  Besides  this,  I  was  to  have  her  manuscripts,  which  were 
rather  numerous,  consisting  of  letters,  poetry,  and  essays  of  her  own  composing. 
Especial  reference  was  made  to  one  parcti  of  them,  containing  a  memoir  of 
herself,  Stie  wished  me  lo  read  it,  and  transmit  a  copy  of  it  to  her  brothers, 
*Hhat  they  may  learn  to  pity  while  they  blame,  and  look  on  the  motives  as 
well  i»s  the  actions  of  their  most  unhappy  sister.'*     Tlic  document  wns  signed^ 

not  Harriet  EHiot,  hut  Harriet  L ,  a  name  which  startled  me,  fur  I  knew  it 

to  be  home  by  an  ancient  and  honourable  fiimily  in  the  county  of  H ». 

The  tasks  thus  imposed  on  me  I  religiously  performed,  and  the  subjoined 
memoir  is  given  in  the  actrcss*s  own  words,  with  the  omission  of  some  few  pas- 
i^iges  relating  solely  to  affairs  which  coold  be  of  no  general  interest.  The 
itory  is  certainly  a  singular  one,  aud  I  have  thought  It  worthy  of  publication  as 
a  new  chapter  in  the  strange  book  of  human  lite. 


I  am  the  eldest  sister  of  the  present 

representative  of  t!ie  L family, 

whose  estates  are  situ.ited  in  the  fair 

county  of  H >,     My  childhood  was 

passed  in  a  venerable  mansion,  itiagnt' 
ncent  alike  In  its  architecture  and  its 
furniture.  My  earliest  recollect  ions 
are  connected  wiili  stately  apartments, 
where  the  rich,  but  somewhat  sombre 
decorations,  accorded  well  with  the 
massiive  style  of  the  building;  wiUi 
long  matted  corridors,  where  the  dim 
light  stole  through  narrow  windows  of 
I  richly  painted  glass;  with  silent  orderly 


domestics,  who  glided  through  the  vast 
apartments  like  shadows.  I  remember 
occasional  b'^tiviiics,  which  seemed 
more  like  the  celebrations  of  deep  so- 
lemnities :  they  created  no  bustle,  ihey 
brought  no  gaiety  within  onr  walls, — 
The  preparaiions  for  the  reception  of 
guests  w  ere  made  a*  noiselessly  as  pos- 
^hle ;  and  the  only  sign  of  their  ex- 
istence was,  thai  there  was  greater  im- 
pe^rtatice  than  u^^ual  in  the  countenan- 
ces of  the  servants,  and  that  the  ciiild- 
ren  of  the  hou-^e,  niystdf  of  course  in- 
cludedt  were  l\^rbidden  more  pcrcmp- 
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torily  to  play  or  laugh  within  hearing 
of  the  state  a|)artinents. 

My  father's  ancestois  received  their 
estate  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  the  re- 
ward of  services  perform«^d  in  behalf 
of  the  Comraonweallh.  Tlie  Hall  had 
formerly  been  the  dwullinir  of  some  jo- 
vi.il  Cavalier,  but  from  the  first  resi- 

denc(»  of  the   L fjmily  within  its 

precincts,  the  Sf)un(l3  of  mirth  and  jol- 
lity had  been  bunislie<l  as  something 
criminal.  The  grave  and  saturnine 
spirit  of  Richard  L— ,  the  founder 
of  our  raci%  appeared  to  have  descend- 
ed as  an  heir  loom  from  parent  to  son ; 
and  my  father  seemed  to  resolve  that  it 
should  not  be  undisplayed  by  him. — 
Indeed  he  was,  if  j)ossible,  sterner  in 
his  temper,  and  narrower  in  his  views, 
than  liis  predecessors ;  and  the  more  so, 
that  his  children,  especially  myself, 
showed  signs  of  a  lighter  and  gayer  dis- 
position than  he  was  inclined  to  ap- 
j)rove  of.  Am  I  wrong  in  attributing 
many  of  my  afier  miseries  to  the  "rude 
will"  to  which  1  was  subject  in  my  early 
years  V 

My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
nol)lc  family,  a  woman  ])ossessed  of 
great  beauty  and  extraordinary  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  ;  but  her  very  gentle- 
ness was  a  misfortune  for  children  cir- 
cumstanced -di  we  were.  She  saw  that 
we  had  free,  glad,  happy  natures;  she 
saw  that  we  rc(|uired  careful  and  kindly 
training,  that  stern  commands  and  harsh 
reproofs,  had  an  evil  inHuencc  on  our 
minds.  But  she  was  delicate  in  health, 
antl  somewhat  indolent  in  her  temper, 
and  ever  accustomed  to  yield  imjilicit 
obedience  to  her  husband's  will ;  she 
allowed  us  to  be  over-ta<ked,  and  kept 
in  a  state  of  almost  slavish  subjection : 
while  she  contented  herself  with  pas- 
sive regrets  and  unavailing  wishes. 

I  have  said  I  was  the  eldest  of  the 
family.  Three  brothers  followed  next, 
and  then  one  bright  creature  of  my 
own  sex.  Amy!  my  sister  Amy  !  would 
to  God  i/iou  hadst  never  been  born! 

But  of  her  I  have  not  yet  to  speak, 
let  mo  i>ut  ott'  the  evil  hour  as  long  as 
I  may,  and  recount  some  of  the  in- 
cidents of  my  own  giilhood. 

I  said  my  paternal  dwelling  was  a 
noble  one,  and  I  said  truly.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  loveliest  districts  of 
our  lovely  country,  and  commanded 
the  atlmiration  of  all  who  beheld  it — 
The  mansion  was  sheltered  on  three 
sides  by  fine  woods  of  oak,  the  broad 
clo>*c  shaven  lawn  sloped  gently  down 
in  front  to  the  side  of  a  fine  river, 
whose  wavelcss  stream  Uowed  silently 


on,  a  gliding  sheet  of  BiWer.  T«ro 
Gothic  bridges,  so  placed  at  either  side 
of  the  lawn  as  not  to  interrupt  the  view 
from  the  house,  formed  passages  into 
an  extensive  park  ;  which,  with  its 
wide  green  glades,  its  hillocks  and  hol- 
lows, its  clumps  of  hawthorns  and 
beeches,  and  its  herds  of  deer  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  How  I 
loved  to  liaunt  the  wild  copses  and 
windinjf  paths  of  ihv»t  park,  whenever 
I  could  elude  the  vi:;ilance  of  my  nur<e 
and  governess!  How  delicious  it  was 
to  contrast  its  woods  and  dingles  with 
the  stately  terraces,  and  formal  gravel 
walks  in  the  quaint,  neatly  kept  gar- 
d(Mis,  where  it  was  my  father's  pleasure 
that  our  sole  exercise  should  be  taken! 
I  remember  one  escapade  of  the  kind, 
in  which  my  eldest  brother  and  myself 
were  partners,  which  deserves  particu- 
lar mention. 

It  had  been  a  Bne  autumn  day,  and 
we  had  planned,  or  rather  I  had  pro- 
posed, that  we  should,  if  possible, 
steal  away  into  the  park,  to  enjoy  a 
ramble  amidst  its  copses,  and  a  treat 
of  the  nuts  and  blackberries  with  which 
wo  knew  they  abounded.  But  the 
evening  was  almost  down  before  we 
could  execute  our  scheme  ;  and  shall  I 
ever  forijet  the  light,  swift  steps,  with 
which  we  flew  through  the  oak  wood 
and  over  the  bridge  ;  and  the  shout  of 
nmtual  congratulation  in  which  we  in- 
dulged, when  we  found  ourselves  fairly 
unt  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  house. 
We  thought  nothing  about  the  punish- 
ment which  might  follow,  the  present 
delight  was  enough  for  us.  Wc  filled 
our  little  baskets  with  nuts  and  black- 
berries, we  plunged  through  the  briers, 
and  scrambled  among  the  bushes,  with 
an  utter  disregard  of  our  garments  or 
our  skins ;  and  were  only  stopped  ia 
our  career  of  mirth  by  a  sudden  con- 
viction of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  an- 
nounced by  the  rapidly  fading  light  and 
the  falling  of  the  dew.  Wc  prepared 
to  return  home,  and  began  to  need  the 
comfort  of  a  hope  that  our  absence 
might  have  been  unobserved ;  but  pre- 
sently we  heard  our  own  names  loudly 
vociferated,  and  were  certain  from  the 
sound  of  distant  voices  that  search  was 
making  afler  us.  We  crept  into  the 
darkest  part  of  a  thicket,  where  wc  had 
seen  a  large  hollow  tree,  into  which  I 
thrust  my  brother,  crouching  myself 
at  his  feet,  and  triumphing  in  the  idea 
that  we  were  safe  from  discovery— evca 
so  it  proved.  The  searchers,  who  I 
knew  bj  their  voices  to  be  two  of  the 
domestics,  passed  quite  close  to  oar  re- 
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trcftt  without  obterving  us^  and  we 
coild  gather  from  their  conversttUon 
that  my  father  wa»  grealJ/  displeu^ed 
at  ouf  unauthorizeti  absence.  My  bro- 
ther p!ui'k»?d  me  by  the  sleeve,  and 
whispered  that  we  had  better  surrender 
at  once  ;  btJt  tny  proud  spirit  could  not 
brook  the  idea  to  be  taken  home  like  a 
culprit,  and  1  refused  to  do  m.  But 
when  a  silence  of  some  time  assurt'd 
U9  that  the  «ervants  had  returnetl  from 
their  fruitless  errand,  we  left  our  hiding 
kce  and  hastened  towards  lioine, — 
Vliat  woj  our  consternaiion  on  reuch* 
m%  the  brid^'e^  to  find  the  gate,  which 
we  had  not  remembered  was  always 
fdsttfned  at  night,  already  locked  against 
Uf  I      In  extreme  per|)lc3£ity  we  ran  to 

the  other,  and   found  that  ulso  fdsr 

We  could  not  climb  over  them,  for  they 
were  defended  along  the  trip  with  sharp 
iron  spikes,  and  the  d  is  tan  re  to  the 
house  was  so  great,  that,  if  we  had 
dtired  to  call  aloud,  no  one  could  have 
heard  us.  We  were  cjtceed'uiifty  ter- 
rified, for,  brought  np  as  we  had  been* 
our  litualioD  wiis  of  course  an  unusual 
one,  and  the  night  was  fast  cl using  tru 
The  woods  rested  in  impenetrable  look- 
ing masses  against  the  cold  grey  sky. 
The  old  dark  mant^iou  was  only  dt4tln' 
guisliable  on  account  of  a  few  lights  in 
the  lower  windows  ;  and  the  river  lying 
broad  und  bright  before  us, seemed  lobe 
the  only  object  to  which  ti;<ht  yet  clung 
in  all  the  broud^  shadowy  Imdsicape. 

There  was  no  restjurce  left  us  but  to 
cross  the  park  and  getting  into  the  ht^h 
road    to   make   the   best  of  our   way 

raund  to  the  b^ick  of  the  premises 

'Away  we  went,  too  much  frightened 
to  commanictte  to  each  other  the  ap- 
prehensions that  were  pressing  on  our 
minds.  How*  diiferent  the  scenery 
looked  to  what  it  was  in  tho  cheerful 
sunshine !  Then  every  long  dcfh  and 
fantastically  shaped  tree,  seemed  full  of 
beauty  and  delitjbt:  now,  we  pernelua!- 
1y  started*  as  shapes,  indistinctly  seen 
in  the  gloom,  gave  rise  to  a  thousand 
nnmttlesi  terrors.  l  am  not  n^itu rally 
timid,  but  I  remember  well  that  night*s 
progress  through  the  park  was  one  long 
paroxysm  of  deadly  fear,  t  durst  not 
speak  to  Wilfred,  who  was  as  full  of 
nervous  agony  as  m  vself,  and  we  fled 
on  as  if  some  frightful  demon  were 
pursuing  us.  At  last  we  reached  the 
nearest  gate,  which  lay  more  than  a 
miW  from  the  bridges,  and  finding  it 
likewise  fast,  we  cUmberedover  it,  and 
litiided  safely  in  the  road.  In  half  an 
kour  more  we  reached  the  large  folding 
d^ors  wiuch  shut  io  that  p^rt  gf  the  do 


mesne  in  which  the  stables  were  placedp 
and  there  we  stood  trembling,  without 
sufficient  courage  to  demand  admission. 
However,  [  ventured  to  give  the  bell  a 
gentle  pull,  which  scarcely  elicited  a 
tinkle,  but  that  was  suftieient  to  set 
all  the  dnga  of  the  establishment  in  a 
chorus  of  barking  and  yelping,  A  ser- 
vant appeared,  and  we  were  conducted 
lip  the  back  stairs  to  our  apartments, 
where  our  aiiendant,  grumbling  at  hav- 
ing had  to  wait  for  us.  sent  us  tam  cere* 
monie  to  our  beds.  Morning  came,  we 
dressed  and  breakfasted  as  usual  :  no- 
body said  a  word  to  us  on  our  last 
night's  adventure,  but  we  felt  ther« 
was  something  ominous  in  the  silence. 
Our  usual  lessons  were  given  us  and 
performed,  and  wc  began  to  hope  that 
no  notice  was  to  be  taken  of  the  affair> 
when  we  were  summoned  to  attend 
my  father  in  the  breakfast  room*  Very 
ffductantly  we  obeyed,  and  found  him 
sitting  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand, 
atiif,  grave,  and  cold,  as  usual.  He 
did  not  deign  any  reply  to  our  respect- 
ful salutations,  but  came  at  once  to  th« 
matter  in  hand. 

*•  1  am  aorry,"  he  said,  "  that  In  one 
day  two  of  my  children  should  have 
ventured  to  disobey  me*  I  can  east  I  r 
believe  ihat  the  evil  councils  of  the  el- 
der induenced  the  younger,  hut  this  is 
no  excuse.  I  shall  on  this  occasion  in- 
flict no  punishment  beyond  that  which 
your  own  fears  have  already  given  you ; 
but,  I  desire  you  both  to  take  notice  of 
two  things;  whoever  again  breaks  the 
bounds  which  I  require  to  be  kept, 
shall  be  severely  chastised,  and  who- 
ever again  remains  outside  my  gates 
after  the  hour  of  shutting  them  is  past, 
without  my  permission  for  doing  so, 
shall  never  re-enter  them  while  I  live.'* 

There  was  a  stern  dtjliberation  in  my 
father's  manner  that  conviucRd  us  he 
was  perfectly  in  earnest*  We  were 
awed  by  the  terrible  importance  which 
he  6«emed  to  attach  to  our  cbildi^th  fro* 
lie,  and  we  retired  downcast  and  sileot 
from  his  presence. 

That  adventure  made  a  deep  impre- 
sion  on  me  at  the  time,  and  the  alter 
circumstances  of  my  life  compel  me  to 
recall  it  vividly  to  my  mind. 

There  was  one  source  of  amusement 
within  my  reach  which  was  not  Mooed^ 
and  which  I  was  ]>erm)tted  to  indulge 
in  at  all  leisure  times.  The  immense 
library  was  open  to  roe  with  all  lu  irea» 
sures,  "immortal  as  the  minds  that 
gave^them  birth."  Had  my  father  been 
aware  of  the  contents  of  many  of  the 
books  which  I  hud  there  «n  opportuoit^f 
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of  rpadinpr,  I  Imasrine  my  accops  to  that 
enclcuitod  region  would  have  been  less 
Cdsy  ;  hut  his  own  studies  were  conlined 
to   a   few  dozen    volumes    of    history, 
science,  and  controversial  divinity  ;  and 
lif:   seldom   dc.'igned   even  to   look  into 
the  hui,'e  packages  of  new  publications 
which  reached  us  quarterly  from  Lon- 
don.    His  bookseller  there  had  gent-ral 
orders  to  forward  every  new  work  of 
any  iateiest,  for  our  ancestors  had  pur- 
chased and  preserved  all  the  books  of 
their  several  times  that  were  worth  pre- 
sjjrving;  and  my  father  did  not  wish  to 
transmit  the  series   to  his  successor  in 
an  incom|)lele  state.     13ut  to  him  they 
were  of  little  use,    and  he  never   ex- 
amined their  contents,  except  especially 
recommended  to  do  so  by  some  friend 
whose  judgment  he  valued  because  it 
accorded  witli  his  own.     He  converted 
the    breakfast  room   into  a  study  and 
sehlom  came  into  the  library,  so  that  I 
looked  upon  the  latter  as  in  some  de- 
gree  my   own  apartment.      It  was  a 
long  narrow  room,  the  walls  crowded 
wiih     book-cases,    quaintly  decorated 
"with    carvings   in  oak   and  ebony.     It 
was  lit  by  tall  narrow  Gothic  windows, 
and  besides  its  books  contained  a  ca- 
binet filled   with  coins,   shells,  stuffed 
birds,  and   other  curiosities  ;  a  pair  of 
lino  globes,  a  few  choice  paintings,  and 
some  strange  looking  chairs  and  tables. 
It  was  hjss  handsom<*ly  furnished  than 
any  other  room  in  the  liou-'C,  and  yet 
to  me  it  was  the  most  attractive.     I 
had  caused  some  green-hou«?c  plants  to 
be    placed    in   the   windows,    brought 
thither    my    working    materials,     and 
drawinir  instruments,  and  hung  my  pet 
caihiry's  cage  from  the  roof.     The  great 
drawback   to   my  hours    of  enjoyment 
within  its  precincts  was,  that  1  had  no 
one  to  wiiom  1  could  say  "how  delight- 
ful," for  I  am  not  naturally  a  solitary, 
but   a  most  social  being.      My   infant 
sister  was  too  young,  and  my  brothers 
kej)t   too   closely    to  their   studies  for 
niiieh  companionship  with  them.       But 
I  have  Some  bii:rht  visions  still  of  hiip- 
py  winter  afternoons,   when  a  rare  half 
holiday    was  grant(;d  to    the   younger 
ones,  and    we    five    gathered    in  the 
lil)rary  with  a  wood  lire  blazing  in  the 
wide   chimney,  and    a  crimson   velvet 
screen  drawn  up  behind  us  to  shut  out 
tiie  vastness  ol  the  apartment.      And 
those  three  brotliers  drew  closer  and 
clo'iiT  to  me,  and  little  Amy,  as   she 
sat  on  my  knee,  with  her  innocent  arm 
round   my  neck,    would  fi^    her   clear 
eyes   womh/ringly  on   my  face,  all,  all 
breathless  with  interest,  as  I  told,  in 


glowing  language,  and  with  exaggerat- 
ed marvels,  some  talc  of  faery  or  gob- 
lin which  I  had  gathered  from  the  vo- 
lumes around  us.  How  delighted  was 
I  as  they  hung  on  my  words!  How 
proud  I  felt  of  the  power  to  command 
that  mute  attention,  to  Hx  their  whole 
senses  by  my  eloquence !  Surely  the 
seeds  of  my  future  destiny  were  sowing 
even  then. 

My  mother  died,  calmly  and  peace- 
fully as  she  had  lived.  Iler  constitu- 
tion had  been  always  delicate,  and  for 
the  last  twelvemonths  of  her  life  she 
had  been  slowly  and  painlessly  wasting 
away.  We  sorrowed,  as  children  needs 
must  sorrow  who  lose  a  kind  and  gentle 
parent ;  but  not  with  the  wild  affliction 
and  sense  of  irreparable  loss,  which 
might  have  been  ours  had  she  taken  a 
more  active  part  in  our  behalf;  or  ad- 
mitted us  more  deeply  into  her  con- 
fidence and  sympathy.  She  was  kind 
to  us  as  far  as  she  was  allowed  to  be  so, 
and  we  never  heard  a  harsh  or  peevish 
expression  from  her  beautiful  lips,  but 
she  was  utterly  under  my  father*s  con- 
troul  in  all  things ;  and  her  death  was 
more  like  the  taking  away  of  a  fair  and 
fragrant  flower,  than  the'  uprooting  of 
a  noble  and  sheltering  tree. 

A  few  months  passed  by,  and  then 
came  the  period  which  I  shall  ever  re- 
gard as  the  turning  point  in  my  destiny. 
My  father  was  alarmed  about  a  slight, 
but  obstinate  inflamation  in  one  of  my 
eyes;  for,  notwithstanding  his  gloomy 
temper  and  apparent  indifTercnce  to 
outward  show,  he  was  at  heart  proud 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  his  child- 
ren. His  presence  was  required  in 
London  to  transact  some  urgent  busi- 
ness, and  he  took  me  with  him  that  I 
might  benefit  by  the  advice  of  the  first 
occulists  of  the  day.  He  purposed 
staying  at  an  hotel,  so  that  1  might  not 
be  in  any  degree  exposed  to  the  conta- 
minations of  London  life,  but  his  sis- 
ter, the  Lady  M— —  discovered  us  in 
our  retreat,  and  by  entreaties,  first  play- 
fully urged,  anrl  latterly  enforced  even 
with  tears,  induced  him  at  last  reluct- 
antly to  consent  that  her  house  should 
be  our  home  during  the  remainder  of 
our  stay  in  the  metropolis. 

I  had  never  before  seen  this  near  re- 
lative, and  at  our  very  first  interview  I 
was  enchanted  with  her.  Her  features 
had  all  the  stately  outline  and  perfect 
symmetry  of  my  father's,  but  there  the 
likeness  between  them  ceased.  Her 
manner  was  full  of  kindness  and  warmth, 
she  seemed  to  delight  in  making  every 
creature  near  her  happy,  and  elegance 


E.™, 

^H  There  mi^ht  be  some  policy  in  the  ex- 
^f  treme  indutgencc  with  which  shcre^rd- 
'  ed  every  oiiPi  but  it  was  a  very  pleasant 

policy  Jbr  those  about  her.  She  seem- 
ed made  to  win  the  ^daiiration  of  iill 
hearts,  and  I  easily  discovered  why  she 

had    never  uppeared  at    L- Park, 

why  lettew  atiJ  tokens  of  rcg^ard   had 

Eassed  so  seldom  between  herself  and 
cr  brother.  Her  presence  wouhJ  have 
accorded  ill  with  our  dull  formal  home, 
her  gay  conversation  would  have  been 
deemed  a  dangerous  snare  to  a  maiden 
brought  up  as  I  had  been. 

1  was  too  young"  to  accompany  Lady 

Bi in  her  visits,  even  had  I  been 

permitted  to  do  so  ;  but  almost  every 
evening  I  beiield  her  dressed  in  splen- 
did attire,  and  radiunt  with  smiles^  de* 
parting  to  some  scene  of  festivity,  and 
even  that  wa^  sufficient  to  unsettle  my 
p re-conceived  notions  of  worldly  hap- 
piness. My  thoughts  would  trace  her 
to  the  halls  of  gaiety  where  a  hundred 
hearts  would  Lveat  with  delight  in  her 
presence  ;  where  her  beiiuty  and  her 

I  fashion  rendered  her  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  the  thronj?.  Her  respect  for 
my    father's  prejudices,  however,  pre- 

\  vented  her  from  permitting  similar 
gaieties  under  her  own  ruof  during  our 
sojourn  there,      Two  or  three  stately 

j  dinner  patties,  at  which  the  company 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  old  friends 
of  our  family,  formed  the  limit  of  our 
dl^sipation. 

Days  and  wrecks  passed  away*  and 
my  tutlier  evidently  wus  impatient  for 
us  to  be  gone,  but  the  disease  in  my 

'  eye  appeared  more  stulitiorn  than  we 
had  anticipated  ;  and  the  occulist  de- 

\  cltired  that  utiother  fortnight  tmist  pass 
ere  he  could  ascertain  the  success  of 

bis  experiments.     Lady  M -begged 

that  1  might  be  left  under  her  care,  but 
this  propositi  was  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceded to.  But  imperative  business 
called  my  father  a  few  miles  iuto  the 
country,  and  be  announced  to  us  that 
he  must  be  absent  three  whole  days, 
during  which  time  he  trusted  1  would 
conduct  myself  as  an  obedient  daughter, 
and  that  bis  sister  would  prove  a  faith- 
ful guardian.  The  wurds  fell  lightly 
on  my  ear,  used  as  I  was  to  solemn  adju- 
rations and  injunctions  about  the  meun- 
est  trides,  and   Lady  M hiughed 

I  outright  as  soon  as  the  door  bad  closed 
behind  bim. 
*•  I  wish  I  could  take  you  to  a  ball 
to-night*  Harriet,"  said  my  aunt,  **but 
that  is  impossible,  because  the  matter 
might  be  talked  about,  and  your  father 
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19  90  odd  t!iere  is  no  saying  how  be 
would  take  it.  But  I  am  determined 
to  give  yt)U  the  next  befit  treat  in  my 
power:  to-night  we  will  visit  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  it  is  a  positive  sin  to  k«cp 
you  in  London  so  long- and  let  you  see 
nothing." 

And   to    the   theatre  we  went — the 

I  dace  that  had  never  been  nmned  in  my 
tome  without  shnchlerings  of  virtuous 
hormr.  How  shall  1  describe  ttie  new 
exisitnce  that  0[jcned  for  me  upon  that 
evening!  How  shall  I  tell  the  new 
ft'cHngs  that  swept  over  my  heart,  the 
new  powers  that  seemed  to  uNvaken 
within  rael  The  ghrious  language  of 
Shakspeare  was  familiar  to  my  thoughts, 
but  here  I  saw  bis  creations  embodied, 
his  dreaiTiss  placfd  palpably  before  my 
eyes»  From  the  moment  the  perform- 
ance began — 1  forgnt  my  own  identity 
—  I  was  irresistibly  borne  uwuy  in  the 
current  of  events  that  seemed  pfisslog 
before  me,  and  my  burst  of  anguished 
weeping  at  the  cat-istropbe  was  so  vio- 
lent,   that    Lady    M hurried   me 

awuy,  ashamed  even  \ihi!e  she  was 
amused  at  th.it  display  uf  feeling, — 
There  was  no  sleep  for  me  that  night,  I 
was  far  too  much  excited  to  yield  to  its 
ialluence.  How  1  envied  the  great 
actfess  whose  power  over  my  passions 
bad  been  so  entire!  How  Ciirncstly  I 
longed  to  exercise  a  similar  sway  over 
a  hushed  and  bsleoing  crowd  of  my 
fellow  beings. 

«  •  # 

We  returned  to  the  country,  and  a 
darkr^r  shadow  of  discontent  came  over 
my  mind  as  I  trod  the  stately  chambers 
again,  or  sat  in  the  large  library  of 
L- ■  Hall.  1  now  seized  every  op- 
portunity of  reading  newspapers,  in 
w  hieh  J  bad  formerly  tnken  no  iTiteresl» 
but  only  one  column  attracted  me,  and 
that  was  beaded  "  Theatricul  Intelli- 
gence." The  name  of  the  actress  who 
had  so  delighted  me  appeared  again 
and  again,  connected  with  the  highest 
encomiums,  and  not  untreqnently  as- 
sociated wit! I  the  names  of  the  noblc«t 
and  fairest  in  the  land,  who  a<lmitted 
her  to  their  most  select  assemblies. — ■ 
Ub!  bow  much  higher  a  desiiny  than 
mine  did  hers  appear — how  enviable 
her  position — how  glorious  her  fume* 

A  plan  suggested  itself  to  my  mind, 
so  ddring,  that,  at  first,  I  har«Hy  ven* 
tured  to  think  of  it ;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  myself,  it  would  arise  in  my  thoughts 
until  ]  learned  to  cherish  and  dwell  up- 
on it  as  a  tavourite  idea<  It  seemed  to 
promise  much — deliverance  from  the 
ptiterDol  rule  that  bad  long  since  grown 
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a  heavy  thraldom,  the  gratification  of 
my  own  strung  incliuiitions,  fame,  ami 
a  place  amonjrst  the  jrreat  and  the  gay. 
Ill  my  ignorance  of  tlic  world  1  never 
once  thought  of  the  diirorence  of  rank 
between  myself  and  the  gifted  lady, 
whom  I  was  resolved  to  make  my  model. 
I  did  not  reflect,  that  while  to  /wr  it 
was  honourable  that  iiigh  talents  and 
unblemished  character,  should  have 
raised  her  in  the  scale  of  gocicty,  to 
me,  who  might  claim  a  similar  place 
there  as  my  birthright,  a  connection 
with  the  theatre  must  be  degrading.  1 
calculated  nothing  for  my  youth  and  in- 
experience, for  the  dangers  to  which  I 
might  be  exposed,  the  sorrow  I  should 
bring  upon  my  friends,  the  possible 
failure  that  might  await  me.  In  my 
fervent  ignr-rance  my  imagination  over- 
leaped all  these  things,  and  I  saw  my- 
self arrived  at  once  at  the  goal  of  suc- 
cess and  honour. 

The  disonh'r  in  my  eye  had  been 
entirely  removed  by  the  skilful  treat- 
ment it  received  in  London,  and  I 
looked  in  the  mirror,  for  the  first  time, 
with  a  conscious  thrill  of  delight;  for 
I  fult  that  my  personal  attractions  were 
not  inferior  to  hers  who  had  excited 
my  emulation.  My  brothers  wore  un- 
<l('r  the  care  of  a  tutor  who  wa^  a  first 
rate  elocutionist,  for  my  father  was 
ambitious  that  one  or  other  of  his  sons 
should  adorn  the  sc^nate.  My  request 
to  share  their  lessons  was  rea<lily  com- 
plied with,  and  my  vanity  was  elated 
by  the  compliments  which  were  bestow- 
ed on  my  rapid  improvement.  Scenes 
from  Shakspeare  wrre  frequently  seh'ct- 
ed  as  exercises,  and  a  casual  remark  of 
our  instructor  "that  I  should  have 
made  a  splendid  actress,"  flattered  me 
exceedingly.  I  was  impatient  for  the 
time  when  I  should  be  able  to  emanci- 
I)ate  myself  from  my  joyless  prison, 
for  such  my  home  now  appeared  to  me, 
and  escaping  into  the  free  air,  soar  at 
once  towards  fame  and  fortune. 

I  made  no  eonhdanle,  fur  I  had  a 
lurking   feeling   that   even    my    aunt. 

Lady  M ,  would  oppose  so  bold  a 

scheme;  and  1  determined  that  its  dis- 
covery and  my  success  should  be  simnl- 
taneous.  I  had  a  handsome  allowance 
for  clothes  and  ])oeket  money,  and 
from  this,  in  due  time,  1  saved  a  sum 
sutii(rient.,  as  I  supposed,  to  support 
me  until  my  genius  should  obtain  its 
share  of  substantial  rewards.  1  con- 
trived to  get  a  few  indispensable 
articles  of  dress  conveyed  to  the  next 
town,  and  very  early  one  summer  morn- 
ing 1  found  myselt  on  the  high  road, 


with  fifty  pounds  and  a  few  jewels  ia 
my  possession,  and  the  wide  world  "all 
before  me  where  to  choose/  The 
London  Coach  comings  up  I  got  into  it, 
inquired  for  my  bundle  of  clothes  at 
our  first  stopping  place,  where  under  a 
feigned  name?,  I  had  directed  it  to  be 
left  till  called  for,  and  presently  was 
rolling  away  towards  the  metropolis,  a 
wilful  outcast  from  the  home  of  my 
childhood.  Some  natural  regrets  arose 
in  my  heart,  but  my  independent  spirit 
had  chosen  its  course  too  boldly  to  al- 
low me  to  indulge  them,  and  away  I 
went,  without  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
weight  of  my  offence,  or  the  bitterness 
of  its  after  e'fects. 

There  was  only  one  other  passenger 
in  the  coach — aruiddle-agecf  man,  of 
benevolent  aspect,  and  remarkably 
pleasing  address.  The  tears,  which 
found  their  way  in  spite  of  my  efforts 
to  repress  them,  as  I  caught  the  last 
glimpse  of  the  moving  woods  that  sur* 

rounded  L Hall,  afforded  him  an 

opportunity  of  expressing  regret  that 
so  young  a  person  should  have  cause 
for  sorrow.  Seeing  that  my  emotion 
was  increased  by  his  observation,  he 
thus  continued — 

"  Excuse  me,  young  lady,  for  saving 
so  much,  for  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  somctliing  peculiar  in  your 
situation.  It  is  not  very  common  for 
females  so  youthful  and  so  beautiful  to 
be  wailing  alone  in  the  high  road,  at 
five  in  the  morning,  for  the  chance  of 
being  picked  up  by  a  stage  coach.  I 
am  sure  you  are  respectable,  and  I 
confess  you  have  interested  me.  I 
mean  no  impertinence  ;  but  if  the 
motive  of  jour  journey  be  no  great 
secret,  perhaps  you  would  not  object 
to  mention  it." 

Had  I  known  more  of  the  world  I 
should,  in  all  likelihood,  have  withheld 
such  information  from  an  entire 
stranger  ;  but  in  this  instance  my  sim- 
plicity did  me  good  service,  and,  with 
small  persuasion,  I  confided  to  him  my 
history,  merely  withholding  my  name. 
He  shook  his  head  when  I  concluded. 

"  London  !  my  poor  lassie,"  said 
he.  "  Voti  to  appear  on  a  London 
stage  !  Have  you  any  letters  to  the 
managers — any  friends  at  court — any 
introductions,  in  fact  ?'' 

I  confessed  I  was  unprovided  with 
any. 

"  And  you  are  doing  all  this  without 
the  sanction  of  your  friends  ?  I  can- 
not help  plainly  telling  you  that  vou 
are  very  silly  and  very  wrong.  lake 
the  advice  of  an  old  stager— of  one 
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who  bas  trodden  Ihe  buards  these 
tbirty  Tears,  and  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess too.  Go  back  from  the  next  town 
we  Slop  at  ;  make  your  peace  with 
your  friends  ;  and  be  LhankCul  you  ure 
prevented  fmm  gaitijj  on  m  the  road 
to  ruid.  Believe  me  vou  had  bt^tter 
iperul  your  life  In  stitcliiiig  wnitbands, 
nl  threepence  a-i!tty»  tlrau  Yeoture 
yonr  heaHh^  peace,  and  happiness  in 
the  atmosiihere  of  a  Londun  theatdcal 
life," 

In  one  moment  I  felt  indlned  lo 
take  my  new  friend'a  advice,  and  re- 
turn home,  for  his  words  had  opened 
to  my  mind  new  and  terrible  glimpses 
of  tilings  which  had  never  before  in- 
truded on  my  golden  visions.  Tiien 
ihe  re  Cull  eel  ions  of  my  father's  stern 
and  infle^tible  temper,  and  the  tenf^dd 
suffering  that  would  be  nty  porlioOp 
even  if  lie  received  rae  bitck  to  hia 
[iroteciioui  rosic  before  me  in  such  dark 
array,  that  1  t^k  I  could  never  en- 
counter the  alternaiive — that  my  only 
course  was  to  proceed. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  lime  to 
enter  inio  a  detailed  account  of  the 
remainder  of  my  journey.  We  reached 
London  the  following  morning  ;  and 
my  kind  friend,  for  such  he  afterwards 
proved,  did  not  leave  me  tdf  he  bad 
conducted  me  to  a  decent  lodg-ing. 
Very  narrow  and  dingy  it  looked,  in- 

deeih  after  the   splendour   of    L- 

P«irk  ;  but  I  comforted  myself  that 
my  residence  there  would  be  short,  as 
I  need  only  remain  till  I  bad  time  to 
find  a  pleasaiiter  one.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  va!ue  of  money,  and  looked  on 
my  little  fund  as  inexhaustible.  The 
next  morning^  my  travelling  compat^ion, 
Mr»  B  ,  called,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  a  very  pleasing  and  ladylike 
woman.  After  a  little  conversation  he 
produced  a  ixewapaper,  containing  an 
account  of  my  etopement.  it  was 
evident  that  my  destination  or  object 
in  quitting  my  home  were  not  guessed  ; 
and  the  concluding  paragrajih  slated 
that,  though  my  friends  were  greatly 
distressed  at  my  disappearance,  my 
ftitljcr  had  forbidden  any  steps  being 
taken  towards  my  recovery, 

**  But  not  doubting  your  williniyness 
to  return,  and  your  fdther's  to  receive 

you   by  this   time,"   siiid   Mr.   B •, 

^_^  ••  1  have  taken  upon  me  to  write  lo 
^^1  hi  m  my sel  f,  ass  u ri  ng  hi  m  o  f  y o u  r  s afe  ty , 
^^M  representing  your  escapadt  as  a  piece 
I  of    childish   folly,   and  rt'qnesting   to 

I  know  his  [deasure  coiicerning  you.** 

I  I  was  augry  and  alarmed  at  this  in- 

I  terference.     1  began  to  fear  that  I 


I 
I 


might  possibly  be  recalled.  I  shrunk 
from  the  thought  of  such  an  event 
more  than  ever  ;  and  I  assured  Mr. 
B that  I  had  neither  wish  or  in- 
tention to  return  to  my  friends*  He 
bidmed  me  much — told  me  my  conduct 
was  equally  foolish  and  wicked,  aud 
we  parted  on  no  very  good  terms. 

A  few  days  passed  over  in  mingled 
ho[ie  and  fear,  during  which  I  saw  no- 
thing of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B ,     At  the 

end  of  the  week^  however,  they  calledp 
and,  without  alluding  to  the  unplea* 
fiantness  of  our  last  meeting,  spoke 
kindly  and  affectionately  to  me.     At 

Jast  Mr.  B said  thkit  he  was  now 

willing  to  aver  that  I  knew  my  fatfier 
better  than  he  had  supposed  I  did,  for 
that  he  bad  received  a  letter  from  him 
that  morning,  which  be  must  say  he 
could  not  have  supposed  &  parent 
would  indite  i  and,  so  saving,  he  pro- 
duced it.  It  was  written  m  my  father's 
stiflest  hand,  and  sealed  with  his 
largest  seal.     It  wai  short,  stern,  and 

decisive.    "  Miss   L had  pleased 

herself,"  it  said,  **  and  in  so  doing  had 
rejected  his  authority  for  ever.  She 
tnigbt  remember  that  he  had  told  her» 

f'ears  since,  that  whoever  permitted 
lis  gates  to  be  closed  on  them  for  one 
night,  should  never,  with  his  lea  vet 
re-enter  them.  He  disowned  her, 
as  she  had  forsaken  him,  and  should 
no  longer  regard  her  as  a  daughter. 
Her  clothes  and  books  should  be  for- 

w*arded  for  her  to  Mr.  B ^'s  care  " 

It  was  strange  that   1  should  have  felt 
astoutshed  on  reading  this    letter.     I 
thought  I  evpecled  it — I  taneied  I  watj 
prepared   for  it ;    but   now   that    mjrj 
conjectures  were  realised,   I  was  filledf 
with  eoofiicting  feelings.     Tliere  wai 
something  inexpressibly    dreadful    in 
this  open  sundering   of  old    ties   and 
claim s»      It  seemed  as  if  the    earth 
had  broken  up  around  me,  and  left  me 
the  solitary  occupant  of  a  point,  with 
a  precipice  on   every   side.     I  had  an- 
ticipated my  tather*s  conduct,  but  not 
my   own  feelings  on  the  occasion.     I 
began  already  to  repent  of  my  folly ; 
and  with  bitter  tears  observed  that  tj 
did  BO.     But  repentance  came  too  late/ 
and  my  hopes  and  aspirations  revived 
when    I    heard   the    very    favourable 

opinions  expressed  by  the  B^ *j  of 

my  dramatic  talents.  They  advised^ 
however,  that  I  should  not  m  the  first 
instance  hazard  an  appearance  in  Lon- 
don, but  make  tny  debui  in  some  coun- 
try theatre,  where  1  could  with  more 
freedom  make  a  trial  of  my  powers. 
1  Wfts  aUa  ftd  vised  lo  assume  the  name 
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of  Klliot,  and  under  this  aliru  I  ^vas 
introduced  to  the  public.  You,  my 
dear  and  kind  friend,  were  prosrnt  on 
that  occasion,  and  you  know  its  triiini- 
nhant  results.  Alas  !  that  I  shoidd 
have  lived  to  re^^ret  my  popularity  ! 

How  shall  I  fill  up  the  darker  and 
sudden  shades  in  this  picture  of  niy 
life  ?  How  shall  1  loll  of  the  ftvcrish 
cxoiteinent,  th(i  passion,  the  madness 
which  followed  my  London  cnirage- 
nient  ?  I  was  pre-eminently  success- 
ful, and  was  at  once  exalted  to  the 
hiL,dicst  pinnacle  of  celebrity,  petted, 
flattered,  followed.  My  real  name 
and  rank  were  never  suspected,  for  the 

story  of  the  runaway  Miss  L was 

forgotten  in  the  fashionable  world,  and 

Lady  M ,  who  might  by  chance 

have  seen  me,  and  discovered  my 
secret,  was  absent,  on  the  continent. 
The  patronage  of  the  B's  was  a  sutfi- 
ci  cut  warrant  for  the  respectability  of  my 
character;  and  I  was  received  and  made 
much  of  in  those  charmed  circles,  which 
pride  themselves  on  their  exclusive- 
ness.  In  short  I  was  the  fashion — 
fetes  were  given  in  my  lionour,  and 
licdd-dresses  were  called  after  my 
name,  countesses  courted  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  earls  bowed  down  before 
me.  Nay,  believe  it  or  not ;  but  I 
solemnly  declare  that  more  than  one 
coronet  was  laid  at  my  feet,  and  that 
one  of  the  wealthiest  commoners  in 
England  would  fain  have  made  me 
the  sharer  of  his  fortunes.  But  I 
refused  them  all ;  refused  to  leave  my 
life  of  toil,  and  its  precarious  bril- 
liancy, and  take  my  proud  place 
amongst  the  matronage  of  the  land, 
because  I  loved  another,  and  that 
otlicr  how  unworthy  ! 

Captain  Hereford  was  the  only  son 
of  a  baronet,  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  possessed  of  immense  wealth. 
Hut  it  wa:<  not  the  mere  prospect  of 
liis  succession  to  an  honourable  title 
and  large  estates  that  weighed  with 
me  in  my  preference  for  him— pre- 
ference! it  is  a  cold  word!  Had  he 
been  the  poorest  and  lowliest  born 
a!nong>t  those  who  sought  my  love,  I 
feel  assured  he  would  still  liave  been 
the  object  of  the  intense  soul-engross- 
ing pu-^sion  that  took  possession  of 
my  heart.  Impetuous  and  impatient 
of  restraint  as  1  was  by  nature,  I 
knew  no  measure  in  my  feelings 
towards  him,  and  his  love  seemed  to 
ecpial  (it  could  not  exceed)  my  own. 
But  unlike  the  others  whose  hearts 
had  been  subdued  by  my  attractions  he 
Wooed   me  secretly^  and  yielding  to 


his  intreaticB,   I  consented   that  our 
engagement  should  remain  concealed 
until  circumstances  should  permit  him 
to  claim  me  openly.    Unsatisfied,  how- 
ever, with  ray  promise  to  be  his,  and 
his  alone,  he  at  length  prevailed  on 
nie  to  consent  to  a  private  marriage. 
His  visits  to  me  were  remarked  and 
commented  upon  ;  my  friend  Mrs.  B. 
remonstrated   with    me  ;    but   feeling 
my  true  position,  and  bound   by  a  so- 
lemn vow  not  to  reveal  it,  I  replied  in 
a  manner  that  grieved  or  oflfended  her, 
and   the   oldest  and   kindest    of    my 
theatrical  friends  abandoned  roe  to  my 
fate,  as  one  whose  blemished  reputa- 
tion would  not  permit  them  to  hold 
further  intercourse  with  her.    Desolate 
and  unhappy  as  I  felt,  it  was  no  hard 
task  for  Captain   Hereford  to  induce 
me  to  remove  me  to  his  lodgings,  and 
thus  break  the  last  link  between  my- 
self and  the  virtuous  of  my  own  sex. 
But  all  this  was  dust  in  the  balance 
compared    with    the    blessedness    of 
being   continually   with    Hereford,  of 
feeling  that  whatever  cloud  might,  for 
the  present,  overshadow  my  fame ;  the 
day  would  soon  come  when  it  would 
pass  away,  of  believing  that  we  were 
united  beyond  the  power  of  roan  to 
separate  us.      I    cared    not  for  the 
slights  of  former  friends,  for  the  exul- 
tation of  rivals  and  enemies  ;  mif  world 
was   beside   mc ;    the    being    of   my 
choiee,  the  husband  of  my  heart.     He 
}iea])ed  upon  mc  jewels  and  splendid 
dresses,  and  all  the  toys  and  baubles 
that  are  supposed  to  be  precious  in 
the  eyes  of   woman.     To   me  their 
chicf(;st  value  was,  that  they  were  hii 
gifts ;  my  only  pleasure  in  displaying 
them  was  because  it  was  his  wdl  that 
I   should   do  so.     Yes  ;  for  the  six 
months,   during   which,   calumny  and 
malice  were  wreaking   their  bitterest 
rage  upon  me,  with  hut  one  being  to 
love,  and  he  the  one  for  whose  sake 
my  name  was  blackened  and  roy  con- 
duct reviled  ;   for  that  six  months   I 
was  so  intensely  happy  that  I  question 
if  the  fairest  and  proudest  bride  in  the 
land,  courted  by  all,  and  surrounded 
with  admiring  friends  and  approving 
relatives,  could  have  matched  her  hap- 
piness with  mine. 

Mine  is  a  wretched  history.  I 
sicken  even  now  to  recal  the  events 
that  followed  that  delirious  dream  of 
joys.  First  came  unfounded  jealousy 
or  its  appearance^  then  mutual  re- 
proaches and  upbraidings  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  violent  quarrel,  which 
terminated  in  the  desertion  of  Here- 
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fiord  ;  for  such  it  pTOved,  though  he 
professed  to  proceed  on  busine^a  to 
the  continent.  Still  1  knew  not  the 
extent  of  my  misery  ;  still  I  beiieved 
myself  his  wedded  wife  ;  but  I  forbore 
to  proclaim  the  troth  j  for  1  could  ni>t 
endure  the  thotight  of  itijuring"  him. 
And  I  hoped  that  \i  lien  the  necessity 
for  secrcsy  ceased  to  exist,  and  I  was 
permitted  to  acknowledge  myself  his 
wife,  we  ahonld  meet  agiiin  and  yet 
be  happy.  Weeks  and  mouths  pussed 
by,  atid  1  heard  nothing-  of  Hereford  ; 
and  aiiil  no  change  took  place  in  my 
circumstaDces.  I  lived  in  the  strictest 
BecJusion,  for  1  determined  that  he 
ghonld  have  no  cayse  of  compluinl 
against  me,  and  1  conducted  myself 
with  a  propriety  which  astonished 
every  one,  and  which  my  peculiar 
case  rendered  it  eitreraely  difficult  for 
Die  to  observe.  I  was  at  first  perse- 
cuted with  letters  containing  offers  to 
which  I  can  only  nllude,  but  sufficiently 
tempting  to  one  in  my  supposed  f^itii- 
aiion.  The  first  of  these  I  rejected 
'  indignantly,  the  rest  I  treiitt^d  with 
lilcnt  contempt.  Though  Hereford 
hud  forsaken  me,  he  had  not  left  me 
without  stich  a  provision  as  added  to 
the  fruit  of  my  own  exertions,  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  my  every  want* 
Life  seemed  stripped  of  its  fairy  hnes 
aind  exstiUic  bliss  j  yet  I  sorrowed  not 
as  one  who  has  no  nope  ;  for  I  trusted 
thut  time  mi^'ht  yrt  restore  my  ni\me, 
fiime,  and  mnch,  If  not  all,  the  huppi* 
ness  that  I  had  lost.  I  was  calm  and 
hopeful,  for  I  knew  not  the  extent  of 
my  desolation. 

I  was  startled  from  tliis  inactivity 
of  feeling'  by  the  news  of  my  fathers 
death.     He  had  left  an  immense  pro* 

f>ertv  hehiud  bim,  independent  of  the 
kraily  e§tHtes.  and  this  I  understood 
was  divided  betwctm  his  two  young'cr 
frons  and  liis  only  surviving  daui^hter, 
Amy.  So  1  was  told  the  will  was 
worded,  and  he  must  have  thought  me 
dead,  or  wished  that  the  woild  should 
think  CO. 

1  was  seized  wUh  a  feverish  desire 
to  re-visit  my  old  home.  My  father 
had  vowed  1  should  re-enter  it  no 
more  ;  but  it  was  his  no  longer,  and  I 
resolvetl,  th.tt  come  what  might,  1 
woidd  see  it  n^niin.  **  But  (keif  shalt 
not  know  me/'  1  thought  in  tbe  hiuer- 
nefs  of  my  heart  \  **  at  present  I  could 
only  briuir  dis>tre>s  and  disgrace  upon 
them.  Ncvertheli'SS  1  will  look  on 
my  birthplace  j  and  the  day  may  yet 
come  wbeQ  1  shall  return  there  proudly 


^H   my  bii 
^H  come 


with  0  vindicated  fame,  and  a  jovous 
heart." 

Seven  years  had  passed  since  I  left 
thut  well-known  mansion;  and  now  I 
stood  within  sijjht  of  it  again,  so  dis- 
guised by  a  deep,  mourning*  dress,  and 
so  altered  by  anxiety  und  sorrow^ 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  my 
being  recogniged.  1  stood  amidst  the 
trees,  of  which  every  bough  was  fami^ 
liar  to  me  ;  I  opened  the  wicket  that  I 
hud  unlatched  with  iuch  a  trcmbUng' 
liuntl  seven  years  before;  there  was 
the  green  path  where  my  elastic  step 
hnd  scarcely  marked  tbe  dew  on  the 
morning  of  my  flight;  and  my  life 
ever  since  that  morningf  seemed  a 
dream.  A  sudden  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  the  past  darted  over  my 
mind.  Surely  I  bad  only  just  stolen 
out  througti  the  library  window  to 
muse  under  the  old  oaks,  the  oaks 
that  looked  as  if  not  a  leaf  had  fallen 
since  1  left  them,  I  sat  down  and 
wept  snch  a  flood  of  hitter,  burning 
tears  as  surely  never  can  hurst  frotn 
the  heart  more  than  once  in  a  life 
time  I 

I  was  startled  by  the  light  touch  of 
a  hand  on  my  shoulder ;  1  looked  up 
atid  beheld  a  form  und  face,  the  very 
image  of  what  mine  had  been  seven 
years  before.  I  was  puzzled  about  my 
own  identity;  I  felt  for  a  moment  as  if 
reason  were  forsaking  me.  But  a 
sweet  soothing  voice  spoke  gently  to 
nie,  and  inquired  what  ailed  me,  and 
why  1  wept  so  sadly.  I  murmured 
thai  I  was  a  stranger,  an  unhappy 
stranger,  and  that  overcome  by  fiiligue 
and  sorrow,  I  had  sat  down  to  rest, 
and  I  prayed  pardon  for  my  intrusion. 
Oh,  howl  longed  in  thut  hour  to  fall 
on  her  neck  and  make  myself  known 
like  the  exiled  patriarch  of  old ;  for  I 
felt  that  lovely  being  was  my  own  only 
sifter  Amy.  But  I  forbore ;  1  re- 
in emhered  my  resolution,  and  I  resisted 
the  entreaties  of  that  dear  sister,  that  I 
would  come  Into  the  house  and  rest, 
and  take  refreshment,  I  f/^rf  suppress 
the  words  of  love  and  agony  that  were 
rising  to  my  lips,  I  bade  my  throbbing 
heart  be  still,  and  bowing  deeply  I 
wiihJrew  from  her  presence  without 
darini;*  to  look  hack  upon  her. 

The  next  day  I  was  again  in  Loo- 
don,  and  the  following  upon  a  bed  of 
sickness,  from  which  1  did  not  arise 
for  weeks.  Reason  had  totally  de- 
serted me,  and  I  raved  of  L — -^  Hall 
and  my  beautiful  sister  incessantly. 
I  recovered  very  slowly.     I  left  town 
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and  took  up  my  temporary  abode  in  a 
quiet  village  on  the  southern  coast. 
Health  and  strength  gradually  re- 
turned ;  and  I  was  enabled  to  amuse 
m}self  by  reading  and  working  alter- 
nately. One  day  I  chanced  to  take 
up  a  newspaper  which  accidentally 
came  in   my  way  ;  and  the  very  first 

1  paragraph  that  met  my  eyes  made  my 
leart  stand  still,  and  filled  me  with 
unutterable  consternation.  It  stated 
that  "  the  gallant  and  accomplished 
Captain  Hereford,  only  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Hereford,  of  Hereford  House, 
was  shortly  to  lead  to  the  altar  Miss 

L ,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 

George  L ,  Esq.,  of  L—  Park. 

The  agony,  the  measureless  horror 
that  rushed  over  my  mind  I  cannot 
describe.  I  looked  at  the  date  of  the 
paper;  it  was  more  than  a  fortnight 
old  ;  what  if  the  intelligence  had  come 
too  late  !  One  thing  alone  seemed 
clear  to  me ;  an  effort  must  be  made 
for   my  sister's   preservation.     In  an 

hour  I  was  on  the  road  to  L . 

Tliere  were  sounds  of  rejoicing  and 
signs  of  festivity  in  my  native  village, 
as  my  carriage  with  its  foaming  horses 
rattled  throu2:h  the  narrow  straggling 
street.  There  were  flags  displayed 
from  the  windows,  and  groups  of  peo- 
ple in  their  holiday  apparel  were 
thronging  to  the  green,  where  was 
stationed  a  band  of  music.  But  I 
paused  not  to  inquire  the  meaning  of 
these  indications.  I  ordered  the  pos- 
tilion to  drive  on  to  L Paik ;  and 

as  we  entered  the  grounds  I  saw  that 
the  road  to  the  house  was  thronged 
with  carriages.  I  sprung  from  the 
chaise  in  desperation,  rushed  past  the 
crowd  and  up  the  steps,  and  confronted 
Herefurd  in  the  very  act  of  bearing 
away  his  bride  from  the  farewell  em- 
braces of  her  friends.  "  Stay,  stay," 
I  cried,  wildly  ;  "  Amy,  my  sister 
Amy !  lam  his  wife,  his  own  wife,  he 
cannot  deny  it,  he  cannot  marry 
another.  I  could  utter  no  more,  but 
sank  insensible  at  their  feet 

«  #  * 

And  this  was  my  doing!     From  the 


window  of  my  chamber  on  tbe  daj 
after  my  consciousness  returned,  I  taw 
the  long,  mournful  procession  and  the 
white  plumed  hearse  that  bore  to  the 
tomb  of  our  fathers,  her  who  had  been 
60  lovely  and  beloved,  who  but  for  me 
and  my  early  follies  and  later  rashness 
might  have  been  still  living,  a  happy 
wife,  and  who  might  by  God's  blessing, 
have  been  made  in  time,  the  honour^ 
instrument  to  win  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways.  It  was  I  who  had 
staid  for  ever  the  beatings  of  that 
happy  heart,  who  had  quenched  the 
light  in  those  smiling  eyes.  Well, 
she  was  at  rest.  She  never  knew  the 
witherings  of  slow,  wasting  anguish, 
the  gradual  dispersing  of  ner  dream 
of  bliss.  Her  sorrow  was  heavy  ;  but 
it  was  brief;  I,  her  sister,  had  broken 
her  heart,  and  wherefore  ?  .  To  prove 
myself  in  truth  the  vile  being  that  the 
world  had  called  me  ;  to  find  that  I 
had  no  legal  right  to  the  name  of  wife  ; 
that  I  had  been  deceived,  and  cheated, 
and  betrayed.  The  marriage  that  had 
been  imposed  on  my  iguorancc  was 
an  illegal  one  ;  I  was  not  even  believed 
wiien  I  asserted  that  I  had  been  fully 
persuaded  of  its  validity ;  and  I  found 
myself  stripped  of  my  last  hope  and 
consolation,  and  rejected  and  disowned 
on  every  side. 

Once  more  I  left  the  home  of  my 
childhood,  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer. 
I  chose  iJie  continent  as  a  residence  ; 
for  there  I  had  less  chance  of  encoan- 
tering  those  who  had  known  me  in 
former  days  than  in  my  own  country. 
But  my  strength  is  ra|)idly  failing,  and 
I  know  that  my  release  is  drawing 
nigh.  To-night  I  rest  at  Calais,  to- 
morrow I  shall  return  to  England,  for 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  consolation 
to  think  that  my  ashes  shall  sleep 
amongst  English  dust.  To  you,  kind 
friend,  I  consign  this  record  of  my 
sorrows  and  sins.  I  attempt  no  excuse, 
I  plead  but  little  palliation ;  and  yet  I 
trust  to  be  gently  judured  by  those  who 
read  these  pages.  I  have  sinned  hea- 
vily, and  I  have  suffered  sorely.  It  ii 
just  and  right  that  it  should  be  so! 


England  mrms  Popery, 
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We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Protesturit 
feeliiig  t>r  the  em|)ire  is  awake  ;  and 
that  ministers  will  not  be  fuBcred  to 
perpctmte  ihetr  atrocities  ia  the  cabi- 
net, without  provoking  the  reclamation 
of  ail  indignant  (jeojile.  Manchester 
has  nohly  dotie  lu  duty,  iiverpool 
bus  nobly  done  its  duty,  The  good 
men  and  true,  in  these  great  marts  of 
commerce  aufi  tnanul'uctnrcs,  have  as- 
iembled,  iu  tlmusaods,  to  iisicn  to  the 
ipint-stirring  eloquence  of  the  greiit 
cbampiona  of  pure  religious  truth  and 
found  Conservative  principles,  wliieh 
were  never  in  more  perilous  danuer  ; 
tnd  they  have  not  separated  without 
beanng  their  testimony  aguinst  changes 
and  promotions,  which  bear  upon  them 
the  &tump  of  proflignte  incapacity,  or 
reckless  daring,  hitherto  altogether  un- 
exampled. 

That  a  man  who  stood  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  rnlprit,  ac- 
cused of  malversation  of  otHce  iu  hia 
conduct  in  the  administration  of  the 
Irish  Government,  such  as,  in  the  bet- 
ter time^  of  the  conslitotion,  nould 
have  brought  down  upon  him  [»aias  and 
penalties  ;  and,  in  tne  mind  of  every 
reflecting  und  impartial  man,  convicted, 
even  by  the  showing  of  his  own  wit- 
ties^ei,  of  the  weightiest  of  ihe  cliargea 
upon  which  he  was  arraigned,  should^ 
as  soon  as  parliament  ceased  to  ait, 
be  promoted  to  the  most  influential 
office  ill  the  empire,  an  office  which 
gives  him  a  sweeping  controul  over  the 
church,  the  magistracy,  and  the  admi* 
nistration  ofjut^ttce,  is,  surely,  an  expe- 
riment upon  public  forbearance^  the 
boldest  and  the  most  audacious  that 
ever  wa*  iruide  ;  and  indicates,  fnily^ 
the  degree  to  which  minii»ters  calculate 
upon  rhe  backwardness  and  timidity  of 
Conserv^itives  to  call  them  to  account 
for  their  miiideedt,  and  the  increased 
earnestness  of  the  popish  and  radical 
party,  to  sustain  them  in  the  threatcii- 
tng  attitude  which  they  have  a&sumed 
aguiiist  all  that  is  sacred  or  valuable  in 
the  empire. 

The  appuiutment  of  Mr,  Sbifl  to  the 
office  of  privy  councillor,  and  Mr. 
Wyse  to  that  of  lord  of  the  treasury, 
is  a  pledge  respecting  their  dirsigns 
against  the  cburch,  which  niui^t  be  uU 
together  satisfactory  to  those  ^  ho  are 
leagued  for  its  overthrow,  and  \^ho 
have  hitherto  moved  heaven  and  earth 


for  its  deslruction  ;  nor  will  any  thing 
\>  bich  the  popish  and  infidel  party  iti 
tlii*  country  can  do  be  wanting  to  sus* 
tain  ML  office  the  abandoned  men,  who 
have  thu?,  iiterally,  for  the  emoluments 
of  otRce,  sold  themselves  to  work  both 
political  and  moral  evil  ;  and  by  whose 
continuance  in  power  the  ruin  of  Eng- 
land is  more  sure  to  be  accomplished, 
than  by  the  immediate  ascendancy 
of  more  ostensibly  desperate  men, 
Mho  would  be  more  direct  in  their 
aims,  but  less  plaufibte  in  their  preten- 
sions. 

Weil  then,  is  it,  for  the  weal  of 
England,  that  that  supineness  and  indif- 
ference upon  uhich  ministers  calcu- 
lated, is,  at  present,  no  where  to  be 
found  ;  and  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
speakers,  at  the  meetings  to  which  we 
have  above  adverted,  have  met  with  a 
response  in  the  bosom  of  every  Con- 
servative in  the  empire  r*  Nor  is  the 
indignation  less  deep,  because  it  is  not 
loud,  which  swells  at  the  prospect  of  the 
ruin  and  misery  which  must  be  brought 
upon  this  great  nation  if  the  present 
guilty  and  contemptible  holders  of  of- 
fice* though  not  possessors  of  power, 
should  be  much  longer  inflicteti  upon 
us.  There  is  a  sentiment  of  loyalty 
which  animates  the  bosom  of  every 
true  hearted  Conservative,  which  for- 
bids the  utterance  of  any  strong  re- 
roonstrance  which  might  w^jund  the 
feelin^js  of  our  youthful  Queen*  We 
so  habitually  reverence  the  sovereign, 
that  we  can,  with  difficulty,  be  brought 
to  speak  or  to  act  stroogly  against 
views  or  principles  towards  v^hieh  she 
is  represented  to  entertain  fond  though 
pernicious  ptedllections  ;  und  thus, 
while  the  enemies  of  tlic  monarchy, 
or  the  desperate  men  who  must  act  as 
the  enemies  of  the  monarchy  in  order 
to  retain  their  ill-gotten  power,  feel  no 
scruple  in  abusing  the  mind  of  the  so- 
vereign fur  thfir  own  purposes,  and  to 
her  undoing,  the  friends  of  the  mo- 
narchy so  venerate  the  sac  redness  of 
that  majesty  ''that  doth  hedge  a  king," 
that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  in- 
tluecd  even  to  murnmr  their  discontent, 
when*  by  the  contrivance  of  evil  coun- 
cillors, the  monarchy  itstlf  is  endan- 
gered. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  to  estimate 
the  determination  of  the  Conservativci 
to  resiat  the  designs  of  e^il  duerw,  by 
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the  loudness  or  vehemence  of  their  dc- 
nuncidtions.  The  greatest  depth  of 
feeling,  and  the  utmost  steadfastness  of 
principle,  is  yet  compatible  with  a  tone 
of  mildness,  with  "  a  modest  stillness 


the  priests  in  this  country,  and  that  of 
Joseph  Hume,  and  the  Radicals,  infi- 
dels, and  political  dissenters,  in  the 
other.  Without  them,  they  could  not 
stand  for  a  single  moment ;  and  they 


and  humility,'*  of  which  the  lovers  of    had,  in  truth,  no  option  but  to  rciin 


poaC'j  and  order  will  find  it  difficult  to 
divest  themselves,  even  under  circum- 
stances   the    most    alarming.       Their 
opinions  and  sentiments  uill,  as  they 
ou^Hit,  be  shown  more  by  acts  than  by 
words.     Th(»y  well  know  that  by  im- 
proving the  rej)resentation  in  the  House 
of  Commons    alone,   can   they,   avert 
the  coming  dangers.     And  as  this  is 
only   to  be  done  by  attention  to  the 
registries,   all   true-hearted   friends  of 
the  nionarthy  will  be  up  and  doing  in 
the   preliminary  contest,  which  must, 
in  its  results,  either  confirm  the  power, 
or  seal  the  doom   of  an  unprincipled 
administration.      Already,   the  feeling 
and  the  determination  of  the  people 
have  been  felt  by  ministers  in  quarters 
where  it  was  least  expected.      Cam- 
bridire,  we  may  be  well  assured,  would 
not  have  been  vacated  by  Lord  Mount- 
eagle,  could  government  have  seriously 
apprehended  that  he  would  have  found 
a  successor  in    Mr.   Manners  Sutton  ; 
nor  would  Poulet  Thomson  have  been 
sent  to  play  his   "  fantastic  tricks"  in 
the  Canadas  had  ministers  entertained 
a  notion  of  the  narrow  escape  of  their 
seat  for  that  place  being  taken  forcible 
j)o.«;ses3iou  of  by  Sir  George  Murray. 
They  were  saved  there   by  a  rally  ex- 
traordinary  of    the    Quakers.      That 
ppac(.fnl  body  hud  determined  to  re- 
main neutral,  until  they  saw  the  Con- 
servative candidate  at  the  head  of  the 
j)oll,  when  tiiey  changed  their  mind, 
and  came  forward  in  a  body  to  support 
the  destructive  Socinian.     Hut  it  is  sa- 
tisfactory  to  know  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  enact  such  a  part  again  with 
the  same  result,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
moj.t  culpable  supineness,  (which  the 
recent  nifcting  gives  us  no  reason  to 
apprehrMid,)   can    prevent    the   trium- 
phant success  of  the  good  cause  at  the 
next  election. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  signifi- 
cant hints  which  have  taught  the  go- 
v<  rnnient  that  their  only  hope  of  safety 
lies  in  courses  that  are  allied  to  despe- 
ration. OHice  they  are  determined  to 
hold  ;  and  h.jw  could  they  calculate 
upon  the  tenure  of  it  for  one  sin<;le 
h(,nr,  if  {\wy  were  ca-t  off  by  the  Ra- 
dical faction.  Therefore  it  is  that  they 
are  wise  in  their  generation,  in  concili- 
ating *'  by  all  appliances  and  means 
to  boot"  the  power  of  O'Connell  and 


quish  office,  or  to  cast  off  all  shame, 
uud  proclaim  themselves  identified  in 
principle  with  the  fomenters  of  colo- 
nial rebellion,  and  the  thorough-going^ 
advocates  of  a  repeal  of  the  union. 
Upon  the  utter  want  of  principle  ma- 
nifested by  many  of  their  old  Whig 
supporters,  they,  no  doubt,  still  calcu- 
late ;  and  hope  that  their  alliance  with 
them    will  not  be  dissolved  even  by 
their  open  confederacy  with   men  of 
such  extreme  opinions  that  they  can 
be  scarcely  designated  as  other  than 
covert  traitors.     How  far  a  judicious 
dispensation  of  the  good  things  at  their 
disposal   may   act  as  flappers  to  the 
consciences  of  these  men,  and  cause 
them  still  to  slumber  on  in  blind  secu- 
rity ,  oblivious  of  the  perils,  both  fo- 
reign and  domestic,  by  which  we  are 
on  every  side  beset,  remains  to  be  seen. 
We  would  fain  hope  better  things  of 
them.     We  would  fain  hope  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  will  now  see 
that  the  time  has  come,  when  they 
must  no  longer  halt  between  two  opi- 
nions.    No  fatuity  can  prevent  them 
seeing  that  there  now  remains  but  one 
hope  for  England  ;  and  that,  if  the  ves- 
sel of  state  be  not  anchored,  firmly,  in 
sound  Conservative  principles,  it  must 
he  drifted,  by  the  rising  surges  of  an 
infidel  Radicalism,  over  the  precipice 
of  revolution.      What  then,  are  they 
disposed  to  do  ?     Will  they  take  coun- 
cil from  their  own  corruption,  and  ac- 
cept the  bribe,  or  be  deluded  by  the 
representations,  of  government,  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting  in  measures  utterly 
at  variance  with  their  recorded  convic- 
tions ?     Or,  will  they  act  upon  those 
better  instincts,  of  which    we   would 
fain  believe  many  of  them  conscious, 
and,  flinging  party  feeling  to  the  winds, 
become  like  old   Burdett,  as  distin- 
guished for  their  resistance  to  popular 
tyranny,  as  they  might  have  been,  in 
former  times,  to  what  they  fancied  to 
be,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  uncon- 
stitutional encroachment?      It   is   for 
them  to  decide  between  disgrace  and 
honour,  as  concerns  themselves ;  and 
between  safety  and  ruin,  as  concerns 
their  country.     But  no.     We  will  not 
believe  that  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try are,  even  in  the  present  nearly  bal- 
lanced  state  of  parties,  altogether  in 
(heir  hands.    Upon  the  ConierTfttivei 
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themselves^  we  would  agnin  and  a^ra 
impress  it,  our  salvalion  as  a  iiadon 
fuust  depend  ;  and  if  they  but  do  their 
duty  like  met  J,  w^  cure  not  who  may 
prove  knaves  or  traitors.  Let»  there- 
fore^ the  old  Whigs,  if  go  they  are 
minded,  take  thctr  pluees  in  the  rear 
el"  1 1 II  me »  O'Comiell,  and  the  Radkiils, 
and  aid  iu  the  movement  which  has  for 
its  object  a  more  extensive  predomi- 
nance of  republican  institutions.  VV'e 
fear  them  not,  as  imi^  as  the  enlight- 
ened Protestantism  oK  the  empiie  is 
wide  awake,  anti»  with  a  full  view  of 
their  perils  und  difficukiea,  tbe  battle- 
cry  of  the  Conservatives  \%  ••  En»^'land 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.'* 
But  let  the  Conaervaiives  be  teoiiss  at 
this  important  crisis,  and  all,  indeed,  is 
lost.  The  coDobinutioti  of  infidels, 
profiig^atesi  destructives,  and  papists, 
muist  prevail,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
formost  nation  in  the  world  be  the  con- 
sequence  of  their  unhallowed  muchina- 
lions. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  re^rd 
the  whole  of  the  party,  or  of  the  eoin- 
bi nation  of  parlies,  to  whom  we  are  <ip' 
posed,  as  wickedly  and  ir  re  claim  ably 
Dent  upon  evil  courses.  No  such  things. 
We  believe  them,  for  by  far  the  ijreater 
part,  to  consist  of  honest,  though  mis- 
taken,  men.  A»  applied  to  merely 
human  concerns,  we  are  do  maintainers 
of  the  corruption  of  liuman  nature. 
In  divine,  and  spiritual  concerns  it  is, 
UEkdoubtedly,  true,  that  man  has  de- 
parted very  ftir  from  his  original  righte- 
oupness,  and  that  the  lowest  depth  of 
iclf-ahasementis  the  only  proper  ground 
upon  which  he  can  take  his  stand,  when 
he  heeomes  a  supplicant  for  pardon  to 
the  throne  of  grace.  As  a  spiritual 
and  immortal  creature,  there  is  a  na- 
tural repuguance  to  the  self-renounc- 
iDg  courses  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  enter,  if  he  would  copy  the  example 
ef  his  Lord  and  Master.  There  is  a 
conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit. 
The  things  which  he  would,  those  he 
docs  not ;  the  things  which  he  would 
uot,  those  he  does.  All  this  Is  true  of 
man,  in  relation  to  his  eternal  interests  ; 
as  was,  indeed,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, recognised  by  the  enlightened 
heathen,  w  hen  he  said,  **  video  meliorn, 
probaque  ;  deteriorasequor.*'  lint  no 
luch  truth  n  predicahlc  of  man,  in  his 
relation  to  the  present  world,  with  re- 
flpect  to  the  things  of  which  he  has  been 
emphatically  pronounced  to  be  •*wise 
iQ  his  generation."  In  mere  political 
matters  it  oHen  happens  that  there  is 
no  natural  opposittoa  between  what  is 
Vol.  XIV. 


right  in  itself  and  what  is  personally 
agreeable.  And  when  wrong  courses 
are  pursued,  it  is  much  mt*re  frequently 
from  error  of  jmffrnieut  than  from  per- 
versity of  disposiiion,  or  depravity  of 
heart.  We  therefore  never  yet  met 
an  honest  man  who  had  been  perverted 
to  radicalism,  of  whom  we  did  not  en- 
lertain  good  hope,  that,  sooner  or  later, 
he  would  be  led  to  see  his  errors  ;  and 
innumerable  are  tlie  instances  in  which 
our  afjtieipations  have,  in  the  amplest 
nuiniior,  htdo  rruhsed.  Time^  favour- 
ing oppf>rtuuitics,  a  somewhat  better 
knowledge  of  the  leaders  of  their  own 

11  arty,  a  freer  intercourse  with  ours, 
lave  contributed,  gradualKv  to  the 
softening  \yi'  prejudice,  and  the  iui- 
plantiug  of  better  convictions  j  until, 
iti  process  of  time,  the  virulent  partita  a 
of  democracy  and  revolution  has  been 
chanjred  into  the  strenuous  defender  of 
social  order  ;  and  some  of  the  very 
stLiiiiichest  adherents  of  sound  conser- 
vative policy  have  been  thus  won 
Qvtjr  from  the  ranks  of  its  bitterest 
enemies. 

To  the  scornful  and  contumelious 
tone,  therefore^  which  is  too  frequently 
ii?ed  towards  the  masses  who  differ 
from  ITS,  we  are  utterly  opposed.  Their 
leaders,  indeed,  in  most  instances,  de- 
serve the  very  worst  which  can  be  said 
of  them.  They  are,  for  the  most  part* 
needy  adventurers,  or  desperate  traders 
upon  the  unsuspecting  credulity  of 
those  who  are  their  dupes.  But  not 
so  the  masses  who  are  so  often  influ- 
enced by  them  to  act  to  their  own  un- 
doing. These,  however  mistaken,  are 
actuated  by  honest  intentions.  They  do 
not  pursue  what  is  wrong,  in  defiance 
of  what  they  know  to  be  right ;  but  it 
is  from  a  fixed  belief  in  the  rectitude  of 
their  opinions,  that  tbey  are  induced 
to  persevere  in  what  are  destructive 
courses.  Let  us,  therefore*  only  illu- 
minate their  judgments,  and  we  do  a 
great  deal  to  correct  the  obliquity  of 
their  conduct.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  moral  evil,  where  there  is  an  instinct 
in  opposition  to  the  rule  of  right ;  a  law 
in  our  members  at  variance  with  the 
law  in  our  minds.  There  is  nothing 
whicli  leads  the  generality  of  men  to 
prefer  bad  government  to  good  go- 
vernment, hnow'mg  them  to  he  such  ; 
but  much  the  contrary.  And  when, 
therefore,  we  convince  the  under- 
standings of  the  radicals  that  con* 
duct  which  they  have  been  encou- 
raged to  adopt  is  (hat  which  must  lead 
to  results  the  very  opposite  of  those 
which  lliey  were  taught  to  expect,  our 
2  p 
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readers  may  rely  upon  it  that  there 
M'iil  be  a  falling  o6f  from  their  cause  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
such  convictions. 

If  we  looked  for  an  instance  illus- 
trative of  the  truth  of  the  position  here 
advanced,  we  could  not  find  one  more 
to  the  purpose  than  the  great  Protes- 
tant meeting  which  was  held  at  Brigh- 
ton in  (we  believe)  1835.  That  town 
was  then  the  very  focus  of  radicalism  ; 
and  it  was  determined  by  the  radical 
leaders,  by  a  bold  stroke,  to  defeat  the 
intentions  of  the  Protestants,  and  to 
convert  the  meeting  to  a  purpose  the 
Tery  opposite  of  that  for  which  it  was 
cdhvened.  With  this  view,  by  means 
of  forged  tickets,  they,  in  great  num- 
bers, pre-occupied  the  place  of  meeting ; 
and  when  the  Protestant  chairman. 
Lord  Teignmouth,  made  his  appear- 
ance, he  was  with  great  violence  set 
aside,  and  a  strong  partizan  on  the 
other  side  placed  in  the  chair.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  have  succeeded  ac- 
cording to  their  wishes,  when  Doctor 
O'SulHvan  presented  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  assembly,  and  claimed,  as 
an  accused  individual,  in  common  justice, 
to  be  heard.  He  was  heard,  although 
with  many  interruptions,  for  nearly 
three  hours  i  and  such  was  the  effect 
which  his  able  and  honest  statement 
produced  on  this  hostile  audience,  that 
many  who  went  to  the  meeting  with 
feelings  of  bitterest  prejudice  against 
him  and  his  cause,  were  convinced  of 
their  errors  ;  and  it  was  with  no  small 
difficulty  the  managers  of  the  radicals 
were  enabled  to  pass  some  feeble  de- 
precatory resolutions,  by  which  the 
object  of  those  who  called  the  meeting 
was,  at  the  moment,  defeated.  But 
what  was  the  effect  of  this  day's  pro- 
ceedings, when  the  statements  which 
were  then  put  forth  had  time  to  work 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  Let  the 
ensuine  election  of  town  councillors 
tell,  when  the  Conservative  party  so 
signally  triumphed,  and  when  the  very 
individual  who  had  been  thrust  into 
the  chair,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lord 
Teignmouth,  was  ignominiously  re- 
jected. 

Why  do  we  allude  to  this  ?  Is  it  for 
the  purpose  of  magnifying  the  prodi- 
gious effort  of  reasoning  and  eloquence 
by  which  the  reverend  speaker  was  on 
that  occasion  distinguished  y  No.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  ont  the 
honesty  which  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  most  desperate  radicalism ;  and 
proving,  by  indisputable  facts,  that 
we  have  only  to  treat  men  as  rational 


creatures,  when  their  political  interottf 
are  concerned,  in  order,  in  a  g^reat  oui- 
jority  of  instances,  to  make  them  good 
subjects. 

We  freely  acknowledge  that  there  ii 
a  certain  amount  of  unredeemed  sooun- 
drelism,  which   cannot   be   turned    to 
good  by  any  reclaiming  or  humanizing 
process  with  which  we  are  acquaintecL 
The  wretches  who  trade  upon  popular 
delusion,  and  wiio,  if  deprived  of  their 
present  occupation  of  misleading  the 
public  mind  by  a  system  of  **  cnormoua 
tying,**  must  hang  or  starve,  cannot  be 
easily  induced,  by  any  presentation  of 
virtuous  or  honourable  motives,  to  desiat 
from    their  pernicious   endeavoura   to 
make  proselytes  to  infidelity  and  sedi- 
tion.    Upon  such,  therefore,  we  well 
know  that  it  is  altogether  useless  to  ex- 
pend argument .  They  are  literally  gi  Yen 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind.    But  they  bear, 
happily,  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
masses  whom  they  are   permitted    to 
leaven  with    their  pernicious  counsel, 
and  amongst  whom  they  have,  hitherto, 
with  too  much  impunity,  been  auHered 
to  disseminate  their  pernicious  misre- 
presentations.    They  are  not  more  in 
number,  as  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, than  the  felons  who  adorn   our 
gibbets  or  tenant  our  jails.     And  we 
ascribe  it  altogether  to  Conservative 
remissness,  that  they  have  been  peru 
mitted,  hitherto,  to  work  so  much  un- 
mixed evil.     Had  we  fully  done  our 
duty,  their  occupation  would  have,  long 
ago,  been  gone.     But,  owing  partly  to 
the  persuasion  that  lies  will  always  re- 
fute  themselves  ;  and   partly,  to   that 
timidity  and  backwardness  which  has 
always  characterised  the  defenders,  as 
contrasted   with  the  assailants,  of  our 
institutions,  they  have  been  suffered  to 
go  about  in  the  political   world    like 
the  roaring  lion  of  whom  we  read  in 
Scripture,  when  it  only  required  a  vi- 
gorous determination,  and  a  word    of 
power,  to  consign  them  to  their  own 
place.     This  must  no  longer   be.     A 
mendacious  press   must  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  drug  the  minds  and^  to 
debauch  the  consciences  of  the  people. 
The  conservative  ability  of  the  country 
must   be   alert  and   indefatigable,   not 
only  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
are  munhored  in  its  ranks,  but  of  the 
myriads  who  are  only  not  numbered  in 
it<  ranks,   because  of  the   manner   in 
which  they   have   been  abandoned  to 
the    n]i>direction    of    miscreants    who 
can  only  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  fraud 
and  delusion.     The  people,  we  rtspeaS 
it,  whatever  they  may  be  led  to  think 
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or  to  do.  nlivays  mean  well.     Am)  this 
is  oonlcftsed  by  tlie  enemy  ;  for  it  is 
only  by  acting  upon  their  virtuom  igno* 
rrtnctf  that  he  hoj»c«   to  prevail   upon 
them  10  adopt  hh  viewt.     It  h  only  by 
indncing;  them  to  believe  that  the  cause 
of  (]|(t£i-demoeraf!y  is  the  cause  of  ciiu- 
ra^'*cd  liberty,  that  the  rfneniici  of  our 
civil  and  sodal  institutions  are  enabled 
to  recruit  their  ranks  \vith  the  numbcrd 
by  \^hom  they  are  rendered  powerfuK 
It  is  only  by  persuading  religious  minds 
that    the     voluntary    principie   is    tbuit 
whichj  if  adopted  universally,  ^ould  be 
jno^t  conducive  to  the  spread  of  virtue 
and  rdigion,  that  the  partisans  of  such 
an  opinion  have  been  made  to  niidtiply 
to  an  extent  that  renders  them  t'ormida- 
ble  to  the  church.     Are  these  errors, 
or  are  they   truths?      If   the   latter^ 
let  them  go  ou  and  pro«per.     We  our- 
selves, wc  write  in  all  sincerity,  would 
not,  in  such  a  case,  despair  of  being- 
infected  with  the  divine  contagion.     If 
the  former,  is  not  our  course  plain? 
What  have   we    to  do  but  to    make 
known  the  truth  ?     And  is  it  not  mo- 
rally certain  that  in  proportion  as  we 
dbabuie    the     blinded     partizans     of 
voluntarvism  and  ra<liculism  of  the  er- 
rors by  which  ihev  have  been  inisled» 
th»t  we  must  take  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  democratic   masters.     In  the 
I  inetn  time,  let  us  furuiib  the  latter  with 
la   few   lines   of   recommendation^    by 
which  no  doubt,  they  will  feel  highly 
[  honoured,  while  we  express  our  regret 
\  that  they  did  not  themselves  bear  them 
j  as  they  earne  from  the  lips  of  the  Rev. 
I  Hui^'h    M'Neile.     By  those  who  were 
I  furtuitate  enough  to  nave  been  [present 
At  the  great  Protestant  meeting  which 
I  Has  held  at  the  Amphitheatre  in  Li- 
f  Verpool,  on  Friday  the  4th  of  October, 
they  will  be  for  ever  remembered  : — 


our  fathers — the  happy  seeno  of  child- 
hood, wheo  all  wai  hope  and  joy  ;  whoa 
innocence  was  in  every  heart,  and  plua* 
suro  in  every  oye  ;  when  every  imile  waa 
Ifliftft,  and  every  thought  was  buoyant  rap^ 
ture;  when  a  fatUer'i  benifrnant  eucou- 
mgeuiont,  a  mother's  affectioniite  em* 
brace,  a  Bister's  softening'  and  humanising 
eompanionihip,  conveyed  to  the  ripening  * 
chnmcter  ind«Ubl@  impressions  of  philao- 
ihropy,  afiocialed  for  evar  with  the  walks, 
the  treeSf  the  rivers,  the  mountains^ 
nmongst  which  the  gentle  influencet 
twined  themselvea  around  the  sou]. 
Chrifitiao  patriotism  1  the  holy  ittmanoe 
of  sensiliility  and  virtue. 

**  BrullMi  iber«  a  man  with  sonl  so  dead, 
Who  n«ver  to  hinuclf  bitfa  siud. 

This  is  tnf  owa,  my  iiRtivs  tdad— 
WlirOKft  b«nrt  haa  n«*er  within  111  id  barao4« 
A*  homo  hiffuolKti'ps  he  hath  turnod, 

FfMin  wandrriug  on  «  foreign  etmad.'* 


"There  is,   1  grieve  to  say,  another 

[class  of  persons,  a  small  and  I  trust  di. 

|tD)niAhing,    but  still  a  noity  class,  with 

i  whom  we  c>in  have  no  discussion.     From 

f  Ihcsc  wc  hHve  nothing  to  anticipate,  ejt- 

ICept  the  honour  of   wilful  mtarepresen- 

Liution  and  virulent  abuse.     Sir,  l  must 

Ithrow   myself    on  your  indulgence  and 

tlmt  of  tills  meetings  while  I  Kay  a   few 

pninlul    but  necessary  words  concerning 

this  w»spi»h  lection  of  the  community. 

They  wem  to  me   utltsrly  incapable    of 

eompreheuding  what  Christian  patriotism 

means.     Christian  patriotism,  the  most 

touching,  and  utjxt  to  the  love  of  God  in 

Christ,  the  noblest  pasi»ion  of  thii  human 

heart;    the  love,  the   undying   love,   of 

that  country  which  protected  the  cradles 

of  our  infancy,  and  encloses  Uie  ashes  of 


Yes,  sir,  there  are  men  who  seem  utterly 
ineaptible  of  any  iipproach  towards  such 
sacred  emotions,  and  who,  mensuriog  the 
possibilities  of  the  human  heart  by  the  sor- 
didness  of  their  own  esperiencei  aseribea 
not  upon  documentary  evidence,   which 
it  would   he    fatuity  to    disregard,    hut 
without  proof,    without  evidenco,    with* 
out  the  slightest  reason,  to  others^  all  tho 
baseness  to  which  they  feel  addicted  them* 
selves.     Such  men  are  the  pests  of  so> 
ciety,    infecting  where  they  mote,   and 
poisoning  whore  they  repose.     Advocates 
for  liberty,  with  loud  professions,  they 
practically  erect  them&elves  into  a  star- 
chamber  of   censorship,    and  pronounce 
every   one    corrupt,  ignorant,    bigotted, 
who  dares  to  differ  from   their  dogmns. 
There  is  nothing  too  low  for  their  praisot 
or  too  high  for  their  abuse.     There  is  no 
safety   from  such  characters,    except   in 
open,  uncompromiting  hostility.     A  pro-- 
fession  of  friendship  from  them  would  he 
hut  a  prelude  to  treachery.     Oh  !  sir,   it 
is  an  instructive  lesson,  and  the  moral  of 
it  should  sink  deep  into  every  heart,  that 
such    characters    invariably  inflict  mora 
laating  injury  upon  themselves  than  upon 
any  others.    Let  no  man  be  weak  enougb 
to  imagine  that  when  he  has  tampered 
with  his  conscience,  and  made  his  sin* 
cerity  a   sacrifice  to  hii  interest  or  hta 
party  spirit^  he  can  stop  short  when  ha 
pleases,  and  at  any  stage  of  his  criminal 
career ;  for^  such  is  the  mysterious  coq-> 
stitution  of  our  being,  at  once  retributive 
and  merciful,  under  the  eye  of  Him  whose 
wisdom  and  whose  will  we  may  not  ques- 
tion, that  no  man  can  contract  and  dilate 
at  pleasure  the  pupil  of  his  moral  visioii. 
Once  begin  to  darken  or  invert  this  bean* 
teous  orb  of  universal  justice,  and  pre- 
seatly  it  erases  to  present  any  obstacle  in 
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the  way  of  ft  downward,  disastrous 
course,  and  loses  the  capacity  of  discern- 
ment between  even  the  brightest  and 
darkest  colours  of  right  and  wrong.  If 
we  remit  our  exertions  for  Our  country 
until  such  men  join  us,  or  modify  our  ex- 
ertions until  such  men  approVe  of  us,  ne- 
Ter  shall  we  conceive  any  thing  of  noble- 
ness, or  accomplish  any  thing  of  value. 
Patiently  acquiescing  in  the  dark  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  which,  for  the 
present,  render  the  existence  of  such  cha- 
racters inevitable,  and  thankful  that  since 
they  must  needs  be,  we  are  happily  en- 
titled to  their  abuse;  I  would  only  fur- 
ther say  of  them  at  present,  that  so  long 
as,  with  conscious  guilt  and  consequent 
cowardice,  they  skulk  behind  the  mask  of 
anonymous  slander,  and  (except  through 
their  printers)  irresponsible  libel,  they 
may  be  quietly  and  contentedly  despised, 
and  passed  by  with  that  mixture  of  mer- 
ciful humanity  and  incipient  disgust,  by 
wRich  we  are  induced  in  our  walks  to 
withhold  the  foot  which  was  ready  to 
tread  upon  a  reptile.  But  should  they 
ahow  themselves  by  name,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  British  civilization,  they  must 
be  crushed. 

*'  The  creepinir  Temlo,  loathsome  to  tbe  sight. 
And  charged  perhaps  with  venon,  that  io- 

tmdet, 
A  visitor  nnwelcoms,  into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatneos  and  repose— th*  alcove, 
The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die : 
A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 
Not  so,  when  held  within  the  proper  bounds. 
And  guiltless  of  offence  they  range  the  air, 
Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  open  field. 
There  they  are  pririicged." 

Turning  now,  sir,  from  these  blots  upon 
the  face  of  nature,  these  venomous  re- 
membrancers of  our  fallen  condition,  I 
address  myself  to  the  question  more  im- 
mediately before  this  meeting." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  character 
of  tbe  men,  to  whose  pestilent  instruc- 
tion whole  masses  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity have  been  abandoned.  Is  it 
too  much  to  say,  that  tbe  very  same 
sort  of  guilt  which  is  contracted  by 
those  who  poison  their  fellow-creatures 
by  the  introduction  of  opium,  attaches 
to  the  venders  of  deleterious  politics, 
by  whom  the  public  mind  is  distem- 
pered, and  public  morals  undermined  ? 
And  if  the  answer  must  be  in  the  af- 
firmative, how  is  it  possible  that  we 
ourselves  can  be  divested  of  grave  re- 
aponsibility,  while  we  possess,  but  ne- 
glect to  apply,  the  antidote,  by  which 
such  monstrous  evils  might  be  pre- 
yented? 
Bat  it  we  should  be  careful  to  ex- 


tend our  influence  over  otbeni,  it  no 
less  becomes  us  to  be  circumspect  in 
not  multiplying  the  divisions  amongtt 
ourselves.  At  tbe  great  Manchester 
meeting,  which  preceded  that  at  Li- 
verpool, the  Rev.  Mr.  Stowel  did  much 
to  diminish  the  usefulness  of  a  veiy 
admirable  speech,  by  a  very  unneces- 
sary and  ill-advised  tirade  against  the 
writers  of  the  Oxford  TracU.  Whe- 
ther  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  bis  ani« 
madversions,  the  topic  was  one  which 
should  not  have  been  introduced  upon 
such  an  occasion,  and  could  only  have 
tended  to  sow  jealousies  and  divisions 
amongst  a  body  to  whom  it  was  never 
more  indispensable  that  they  should  be 
united. 

In  Liverpool,  a  similar  evil  might 
have  been  the  result  of  some  equally 
ilUtimed  observations  on  the  part  of 
the  excellent  chairman,  if  they  had 
not,  happily,  been  met  and  counter- 
acted by  Dr.  0*Sullivaii,  with  a  wisdom 
and  an  eloquence  which  carried  with 
him  the  whole  meeting.  The  follow- 
ing is  but  a  very  feeble  and  impcufect 
report  of  the  living  words  of  the  reve- 
rend gentleman,  who  was  placed  in  the 
very  awkward  predicament  oi  being 
obliged  to  commence  his  speech  with 
a  disclaimer  of  some  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  very  respected  individual  who 
presided  at  the  meeting : — 

«  And  here,  sir,  I  have  to  crave  your 
indulgence  and  that  of  the  meeting  for 
some  remarks  not  properly,  perhapa,  be- 
longing to  tbe  subject  of  my  resolatioD, 
but  called  for  by  observations  in  that  ad- 
dress from  the  chair,  which  was  Ibtened 
to  with  a  delighted  and  deserved  atten- 
tion.    I  speak,  sir,  of  the  opinions  set 
forth   in  what   are  called   the    Oxford 
Tracts.  If  there  be  difference  of  opinion 
between  us  in  this  matter,  as  it  is  perhaps 
the  only  subject  on  which  we  are  likely 
to  be  divided,   I  will  hope,  for  the  many 
in  which  we  are  one,  that  you  will  bear 
me  with  indulgence ;  and  I  am,  indeed» 
not  without  a  hope  that  although,  at  first 
you  may  question  the  soundness  of  my 
views,  you  will  find  them,  on  fuUer  con- 
sideration, not  objectionable.      I  would 
say>  sir,  with  respect  to  the  Oxford  tya. 
tem — « Be  of  good  cheer.*    We  livs  in 
days  when  great  principles  are  on  their 
trial.     The  empire  of  the  sword  has  had 
its  hour,  and  seems  to  have  passed  avray. 
We  are  living  under  the  dynasty  of  opi- 
nion.     In  an  age  like  this,  it  is  surely 
well  that  all  great  principles  which  are 
entertained  among  men  shall  be  plainly 
stated,  and,  when  they  are    erroneonst 
shall  lie  strongly  and  discreetly  combated.  ' 
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And  there  is  such  n  controTersy  now.  On 
f  <q  i\w  one  aide  are  emioent  men,  eariies^t  to 
fissert  tho  pure  tyccesiioa  of  the  churcbi 
lovers  of  autiqtiityT  carryhig  tlieir  odmi- 
ration  »o  near  the  region  of  pas$ion,  that 
they  will  love  the  ohJecL  of  their  venera- 
tioiij  evt'ii  with  its  defects*  On  the  other 
side  nre  high  menj,  aUo^  lovers  of  truth, 
but  so  offended  with  the  errors  chnrgeablti 
vpoa  writers  of  nucient  dayst  ibat  they 
forget  or  disregard  the  daims  of  antiquity 
itself  upon  their  leftpecl  nnd  affection* 
Between  the  two  parties  the  truth  will 
be  cleared  and  e^tiiblished.  The  lovers 
of  antiquity  will  k-arn  thnt  that  which 
they  truly  value  is  widely  distinguished 
from  the  opinioni  and  practice*  which  an- 
cient men  have  recommended,  and  they 
will  qualify  their  admiratiou.  Those,  ot) 
the  otlier  hand,  who^  in  their  zeal  for  tie 
truth,,  alight  the  testinmony  of  antiquity, 
because  many  fuUe  and  iuperatitious  no- 
tions shelter  within  it,  will  learn  that, 
nevertheless,  there  wfts  much  important 
truth  for  which  we  are  Indehted  to  those 
who  were  uuder  a  holy  diNHrtion  in  the 
oldeo  time.  And  thus,  hy  the  lights  re- 
flected from  the  one  side  and  the  otlieri  a 
spectacle  of  wonder  an>i  thanksgiving  aod 
praise  will  he  disclosed*  We  shall  see 
erroneous  opinions,  unedifying  practices, 
and  gross  and  drivelling  superstitions  cir- 
culating among  men  ;«^nd  distinct  and 
exalted  above  them, — the  authority  of  a 
saving  faith — ihe  auihonty  of  a  creed. 
We  shuli  see  men.  In  their  private  capn- 
city — when  undt^r  the  government  of 
their  own  will,  extravagant,  erroneous, 
And  absurd — and  these  same  men,  all 
steadfast  and  self-controuled  to  gunrd  the 
■acred  deposit  of  the  faith.  VVe  shall  seo 
them  in  their  studies,  and  their  diiicaurses, 
and  their  books,  too  often  savouring  of  what 
was  light,  and  frigid^  and  fantastical ;  and 
we  shall  then  see  them — ibese  same  men, 
assembling  together  to  proclaim  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  formulary  which 
contains  the  summary  of  saving  faiih, 
and  admits  neither  error  nor  perplexity  ; 
and  we  ivhall  see  them  even  abridging 
their  own  liberty,  in  order  to  protect 
agutnst  themselves  this  precious  deposiL 
Surely,  sir,  this  will  be  n  gracious  and 
edifying  spectacle  ;  and  from  the  mauner 
in  which  the  controversy  has  been  taken 
np,  I  strongly  hope  this  spectade  will  be 
reulised.  Thankful  then,  deeply  thanks 
ful  should  we  be,  that  in  his  gracious  pro- 
videuce  the  Lord  htis  permitted  those 
di§puti'd  opinions  to  be  brought  out  at  a 
time  when  the  Christian  world  h  suffi- 
ciently sensible  of  difficulty  and  dftiiger 
to  welconte  their  trutli — and  when  Chris, 
tian  knowledge  and  zeal  are  advanced 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  combat 
sQccessfuUy  their  errors.     Aud  uow^i  sir, 


thanking  you  and  the  meeting  for  their 
pa  tie  nee »  I  turn  to  the  subject  of  the 
day."* 

And  thus,  we  trust,  will  end  any  al- 
Susiou  to  such  topics,  on  occasions 
where  ihey  are  so  obviously  irrelevant; 
or,  if  they  sliould  be  again  so  tntro- 
dticed,  we  can  only  express  a  wish, 
that  the  introduction  of  them  may  be, 
in  a  similar  spirit,  wisely  and  discreetly 
reprehended. 

But  let  us  follow  Dr.  O'SulKvan  to 
the  business  of  the  day.  This  was, 
chidly,  10  hear  his  masterly  exposure 
of  the  defence  set  up  for  the  Irish  go- 
vernment, before  the  committee  of  the 
hou^e  of  lords,  upon  the  state  of  crime 
in  Ireland.  In  Manchester  he  com- 
menced his  statemenU  iti  which,  con- 
fining himself  lo  Mr.  Drummond's  tes- 
timony, he  clearly  established  the  pro- 
fligate character  of  the  Normanby  ad- 
ministrntion.  The  Manchetter  Courier^ 
a  moderate  and  most  ably  conducted 
paper,  thus  describes  the  ettect  wliichL 
he  produced  : — 

'*  As  Dr*  O' Sullivan,  in  a  speech  tbat 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  greatest 
statesman  that  ever  lived,  clearly  proved, 
the  people  of  this  country  have  every* 
thi»fp  to  apprehend  from  that  dexterous 
shuffle  between  Lords  Normanby  and 
John  Russell  which  placed  the  former  in 
the  home  office.  The  man  who  has  nur- 
tured and  encouraged  popery  in  (he  sister 
isle  in  every  imaginobte  way,  and  who 
has  leceived  a  mnrquisate  as  the  price  of 
his  treachery,  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
person  to  abandon  an  impious  and  sncri- 
legions  work«  because  the  scene  of  his 
labours  happens  to  be  changed  from  Dub- 
liD  castle  to  Downing  street.  la  Ireland 
my  Lord  Normanby  was  surrounded  by 
cunning  sycophants,  who  alternately 
played  the  bully  or  the  pliant  tool  as  his 
lordship's  temper  and  the  tone  of  circum- 
stances might  suggest.  He  was  sent  to 
Ireland  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  sovereign, 
to  govern  that  country  on  the  principles 
of  the  *  constitution  tn  church  and  state, 
as  by  law  established.'  He  had  scarcely 
found  himself  within  the  walls  of  the 
viceregal  residence  before  he  began  openly 
to  virdate  that  brauch  of  the  established 
form  of  government  which  is  its  first  as  itis 
its  highest  and  most  sacred  principle.  Bit 
vftkt  the  hand  to  sow  the  Grst  seeds  of  a  con. 
spiracy  which  had  for  its  object  the  supre* 
macy  of  the  pope  and  the  subversion  of 
Protestantism.  Proud,  imperious,  vain 
and  ambitious,  he  mif^ht  possibly  imagine 
hiiusell  the  independent  and  enlightened 
representative  of  a  liberal  gOTernmeut» 
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with  the  aUoIute  power  to  act  as  his  in- 
clination and  interest  might  dictate ; 
whilst,  in  point  of  fact,  he  stood  there  a 
titled  automaton,  subservient  to  the  de- 
■igns  of  his  country's  worst  enemies. 
The  charm  was  soon  broken  $  and  he 
found  himself  a  wretched  tool,  employed 
in  the  work  of  undermining  his  country's 
best  interests.  Did  his  noble  blood  fever 
and  run  riot  through  his  veins  at  the  hu- 
miliating discovery  ?  Oh  no;  an  appeal 
was  made  to  his  vanity,  the  *  leprous  dis- 
tilment*  of  flattery  was  poured  into  his 
ears,  he  scoured  through  the  country,  pa- 
tronizing priestcraft  and  popery,  throwing 
open  the  gaols,  and  releasing  thrice-con- 
Ticted  felons;  thus  rendering  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  people  precarious,  by 
interposing  a  violent  effort  of  prerogative 
(questionable  because  abused)  between 
the  law  and  its  victims.  His  return  was 
fcarcely  lees  remarkable  than  his  mad-cap 
expedition  into  the  provinces.  He  aided 
the  promotion  and  aggranditement  of  the 
creatures  of  the  Vatican,  suspended  and 
superseded  Protestant  magistrates  be- 
cause they  had  the  firmness  and  patriot- 
ism to  support  constitutional  principles, 
and  otherwise  promoted  the  dark  conspi- 
racy to  which  he  had  given  himself  up. 
Thus,  between  the  weakness  and  fury  of 
his  passions  did  he  scarcely  leave  a  mo- 
ment for  reflection ;  except,  indeed,  when 
be  was  speculating  upon  the  future  re- 
ward of  his  treachery.  On  nearly  all 
these  points  did  Dr.  O* Sullivan  comment 
with  a  degree  of  force  ^nd  perspicuity 
that  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  cer- 
tainly never  surpassed.  In  one  view  he 
has  presented  us  with  a  picture  of  the 
■ociai,  political,  and  religious  condition  of 
Ireland,  that  must  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  every  one  who  is  not  steeled 
Against  proof,  and  lost  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  prejudice.  The  rev.  doctor 
completely  proved  the  case  of  Ireland 
against  the  government.  With  such  a 
digest  of  facts  before  us  as  is  furnished  by 
him,  we  cannot  feel  surprised  that  their 
present  position  should  have  roused  and 
engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland.  We  rather  admire 
the  pious  leal  with  which  they  assert 
their  interest  in  the  cause,  than  blame 
them  for  their  seeming  indifference  about 
any  other.  When  the  first  and  vital 
principle  of  the  constitution  is  invaded, 
minor  grievances  naturally  lose  their 
force  I  and  as  they  must  depend  for  their 
adjustment  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
maintenance  of  our  settled  form  of  go- 
Temment,  we  think  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  have  commenced  their  work  in 
the  right  place.'* 

Tbe  most  plausible  of  Mr.  Drum* 


mond'B  positions,  wai  founded  upon 
returns  of  the  state  of  crime  in  1836- 
7-8,  compared  with  similar  returns  In 
1826-7-8;  from  which  he  would  infer, 
that  as  crime,  ostensivelv,  has  not 
greatly  increased,  the  condition  of  the 
country  is  not  much  worse  now  than  it 
was  during  the  palmy  days  of  a  Peel 
and  Wellington  administration.  But 
what  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case  ? 
The  period  referred  to  was  one  before 
the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  when  the  disabilities  were 
said  to  be  a  perennial  source  of  dis- 
turbance and  aisafiection.  The  parti- 
cular  years  chosen  were  those  during 
which  Pa8torini*s  prophecies  were  a^- 
tating  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  unex- 
ampled turbulence  and  commotion^  at 
if  in  the  hourly  expectation  of  tome 
mighty  change.  We  all  remember  the 
simultaneous  meetings  i  and  the  tcenes 
which  were  enacted  at  the  Clare  and 
the  Waterford  elections.  **  Is  there  no 
allowance  to  be  made  for  these  things  ?** 
asks  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  crime  which  prevailed  da- 
ring those  years  which  maybe  described 
as  the  agony  of  Ireland.  But  that  it 
not  all.  In  twenty-nine,  the  Relief 
Bill  passed,  which  was  represented  at 
a  panacea  for  all  our  evils.  Did  that 
effect  nothing  towards  the  tranquilllza- 
tion  of  the  country  ?  But  that  is  not 
all.  Then  passed  the  Reform  Bill; 
which,  under  the  management  of  whig- 
radical  rulers,  handed  over  Ireland  to 
the  demagogues  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests.  No  allowance  to  be 
made  for  this  ?  Was  the  public  peace 
not  promoted  by  all  this  concUiation  f 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  Orange  insti- 
tution was  represented  as  a  never  fail- 
ing irritant,  by  which,  as  long  as  it  ex- 
isted, the  Roman  Catholics  must  be 
perpetually  provoked  and  insulted. 
Well,  the  Orange  institution  was  dit- 
solved ;  its  processions  were  discon- 
tinued. No  allowance  to  be  made  for 
that  ?  Is  Ireland  still  to  be  as  rife  with 
disorder,  as  when  that  obnoxious  insti- 
tution was  at  its  height,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  brought  about  otSensive 
commemorations  ?  But  that  is  not  all. 
The  sources  of  crime  which  were  to  be 
found  in  party  fights,  have  now  been 
drifd  up  ;  and  the  government  have 
become  possessed  of  a  stipendiary 
magistracy,  and  an  armed  police,  com- 
pared with  which,  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  all  former  governments,  were 
altog^etber  inefficient  and  contemptible. 
Aod  notwithstanding  all  thb,  SQali  H 
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be  tnndc  a  matter  of  boast  that  crime 
dow  not  now  greatly  exceed  what  it 
wat  wlieti  the  government  of  th«  conn* 
try  Wrt8  without  lli(?$e  powerHil  aid*, 
and  obli^^ed  to  contend  with  di^affec- 
lion  and  turbulence  at  such  grent  di*- 
advaiitii^'-**?  Yet  what  h  i lie  fact,  vis 
d em onsl rated  by  Mr.  Drunimonds  re- 
lurna  ?  Th^it  there  is,  positively,  ait 
increase  of  crime,  in  most  of  the  gruver 
olfenctf*,  and  morr  nttrtlculartu  ibo^e 
which  indicate  wfliitou*  comtmtfiUm, 
during"  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Nor- 
roauby  reg^iuie,  wIilh  every  incentive 
to  turbulence  had  a|i[ikirently  l>ceu 
withdrjjwp^  nnd  governtnent  had  be- 
come arine4  with  a  voltaic  battery,  (ai 
Dr.  O'Sullivan  culled  it,)  Ut  tho  re- 
pression  of   criu»e,  of    the   power  uf 


flpealc  of  the  (loljce  force,  ome  would  er. 
peet  a  c:irc  for  it  little  leaa  than  supersti- 
tious. It  teems  the  Idol  of  our  present 
ruleris.  We  might  almost  expect  to  hear 
of  some  of  those  advocate*  discarding  all 
complicated  formularies  of  failht  as  Uiey 
have  diisieardi'd  the  Bible  from  the  M!hooIs, 
and  Aummin^  up  thdr  faltb  in  one  eotn* 
prehensive  proposition,  *  We  believe  in 
the  police.*  How  have  they  acted  to- 
wards this  force  go  trusted  in  ?  It  is  said 
that  they  have  made  it  the  convenience  for 
lodjjpng  some  partisans  and  favourites,  and 
that  they  have  not  been  earcful  to  protect 
it  from  being  abused  by  the  iutroduction 
of  unworthy  members.  I  do  nut  mean  to 
trouble  you  with  many  cases  of  ttiia  des- 
cription. I  fehalt  select  a  very  few  from 
the  many  which  were  offered  to  me,   and 
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principles  by  which  its  conduct  has  been 
dt?terniined.  I  shall  lalce  them  from  Mr, 
Druramt>nd*s  evidence  :-~ 

* "  Yoo  fay  you  only  heard  a  rumour  that 
he  bad  been  concerned  in  &muggling  ? 

•  •Just  so, 
*•  Did  you  make  inquiry  for  the  purpose 

of  ascertaining  the  fact  when  you  heard 
the  rumour? 

*  *'  Ntt,  1  did  not,  Wlien  it  waa  men* 
tioned  to  me,  I  was  told  it  waA  likely  to  be 
a  suhicct  of  inquiry  bt^foru  this  committect 
and  therefore  I  thotijyht  it  as  well  that  no- 
thing should  t>e  done  until  the  result  of 
that  inquiry  was  known.' 

"  Tl»e  more  mnmk  call  me,  the  more  I 
won*t  come.  Mr,  Drummond  thought  it 
likely  the  parliamentary  committee  would 
inquire  about  the  matter,  and  tberefure  he 
thought  it  better  to  leave  himself  unabfe 
to  an* we r.  A  sattsfaetory  i^jlnesa!  But 
Mr.  Drummond  thought  this  the  belter 
course.  It  til  not  fur  ua  to  impugn  his 
judgmetit :  it  nuiy  have  been  the  better 
course — better  for  the  witness ;  but  if  bet* 
fer  Tor  the  government  that  he  came  todc* 
fend,  bad  was  that  better — bod  for  the  go- 
vernment— and  bad,  very  bad  for  the  for- 
saken individual  upon  who<«e  reputation  he 
seems  to  have  pronounced  the  conietnptu- 
otts  sentencci  tne  less  that  U  known  of  hiju 
the  better. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  appointment  of 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Fitzgerald  to  the 
otiice  of  chief  coDstable  ? 

•*  Vc*. 

•*  Was  there  any  re  presentation  made  to 
government  of  unfitness  on  hid  \mxxf 

»'  There  wis. 

*'  Did  the  government  investigate  the 
mailer  ? 

**  A  repreiicntation  was  made  to  the  in- 
spector-general, which  he  brought  to  me» 
and  1  tnuuiaitted  it,  as  n  matter  of  courwi 


Our  Bpnce  does  not  permit  us,  and, 
even  if  it  did,  the  repctrl  would  not 
enable  of.  to  convey  an  adcqunte  idea 
of  the  power  and  the  felicity  of  Dr. 
0*Sullivan*s  cxposoroa  of  the  nmnner 
in  which  the  Norm.iuby  government 
tfimpered  with  the  police,  inputted  the 
in  a  ^'i  St  rates,  and  disfjaraged  the  odnd- 
fiistration  of  justice.  Let  the  follow- 
ing suffice  tt3  a  specimen  of  their  pro- 
ceedings respecting  police  appoiiit- 
meou  : — 

"  Already*  »fr,  T  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  ihal  in  the  uase  het-Aeen  the  go- 
vernment and  the  landlords  of  Ireland, 
the  government  have,  to  the  same  extent 
&i  wc  have  been  enabled  to  examine  the 
case,  been  found  »n  error.  They  have  not 
only  abandoned  their  charge  a^*ain*l  the 
landlords,  but  ha>e  by  their  own  witnesses, 
it  may  be  said,  disproved  it.  They  haie 
ftl^o  confessed  themsielves,  or  sho^n  thcru- 
aelves,  in  error  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  crime  in  Ireland.  Their  own  returns 
show  that  it  has  augmented  fearfully  du- 
ring the  period  of  their  govcmment.  On 
Uie  other  hand  it  has  been  shown,  that  by 
their  expressions  towards  landlords  and 
tl)eir  crtnduct  towards  judges,  jurors,  and 
witnesses  they  have  appeared  hostile  to 
the  rights  of  property  and  the  adminif- 
ti^tion  of  justice.  1  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider their  conduct  towards  the  magi^tmtes 
and  police — that  great  force,  for  the  ar- 
rangement  and  discipline  of  which  thoy 
.liave  rljiinied  pucIi  prai«**  from  the  nation* 
I  How  has  uovernmeut  conducted  itself  to- 
^irord*  this  great  fnrce  ?  Has  it  been  zeal- 
I  and  watchful  to  ensure  and  promote 
riency  ?  Has  it  shown  a  due  sense 
I  trust  reposed  in  it  by  a  generous 
tion  ?  Indeed,  to  hear  the  manner 
'wbieh  goTemmcnt  and   its  advocates 
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to  Lord  Morpeth,  su^gcslinfr  tliat  those 
who  hail  rocommeiuh'd  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
should  be  applied  to  in  the  first  iriitauee, 
to  know  what  information  they  had  to  ^ivc 
on  the  subject.  1  then  called  Lord  Mor- 
peth's attention  to  the  fact,  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  respecting  it ;  to  which  he 
replied,  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  na- 
ture of  the  representation,  thinking  it  was 
a  complaint  against  the  father  of  Fitz- 
gerald, and  not  the  young  man  himself; 
and,  as  it  was  stated  that  the  son  had  given 
perfect  s«ati>faction  in  the  constabulary,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  question  his 
appointment  because  of  the  alleged  mis- 
conduct of  his  father.  I  then  pointed  out 
to  Lord  ^Morpeth  that  the  complaint  was 
against  the  individual  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  police  ;  and  his  lordship 
directed  the  usual  course  to  be  followed, 
namely,  that  the  complaint  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  person  complained  of, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  that  he  should 
make  such  observations  upon  the  charge  as 
he  thought  proper.  This  is  the  prelimi- 
nary step  in  all  such  cases. 

*•  Were  the  charges  those  of  having 
suborned  witne.«?8es  to  commit  perjury  ? 

*'  The  charge  was  something  similar  to 
that,  but  really  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I 
think  it  was  a  charge  of  having  brought 
forward  a  false  witness,  or  having  brought 
forward  a  written  testimony,  knowing  it  to 
be  false.     It  was  a  serious  charge. 

"  What  authority  would  Lord  Morpeth 
have  over  the  father,  supposing  the  char- 
ges to  be  made  against  him,  and  not 
against  the  son  ? 

«'  None  whatever  against  the  father  ;  the 
party  must  have  proceeded  against  him  in 
any  way  the  law  enabled  them  to  do. 

"  Was  Fitzgerald,  the  chief  couftablc, 
suspended  when  this  complaint  was  laid 
before  the  government  by  the  inspector- 
general  ? 

"  As  I  have  mentioned,  Lord  Morpeth 
was  not  aware,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  charge  was  against  the  son.  In  the 
hurry  of  reading  the  letter  he  misunder- 
stood it.  On  the  second  represcntatioUi 
he  learned  that  the  complaint  was  against 
the  son,  and  he  immediately  directed  that 
letter  to  be  sent  to  him  for  observation,  I 
am  not  aware  what  answer  has  been  re- 
ceived ;  it  was  but  a  few  days  before  I  came 
awav  ;  I  think  only  two  days  before  I  left 
Dublin.' 

"  And  so,  Lord  Morpeth,  in  his  hurry, 
imagined  that  a  charge,  preferred  by  the 
inspector  of  police  against  a  constable, 
was  inteniled  for  the  constable's  father. 
One  is  curious  to  know  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  the  impetuous  nobleman  was 
hurried  into  such  a  conclusion.  What  the 
insj)ector  of  police  had  to  do  with  the  fa- 
thers of  liis  subalterns,  or  what  Lord  Mor- 


peth had  to  do  with  them,  Mr.  Drummond 
appears  unable  to  inform  us.  But  all  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Morpeth's  hurry. 
I  wish  we  could  recommend  him  to  use 
the  old  adage,  *  A  man  of  sense  may  be 
in  haste — he  can  never  be  in  a  hurry.'  A 
man  to  whom  the  care  of  a  troubled  peo- 
ple is  committed  should  not  have  hurry  to 
plead  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty. 
«  You  state  that  it  has  been  the  custom 
not  to  appoint  chief  constables  of  police 
above  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  never 
were  in  the  police  before  / 

*'  Formerly  there  was  no  restriction  as 
to  age :  then  Lord  Normanby  restricted 
the  appointment  to  the  age  of  forty,  and 
afterwards  to  thirty-five  or  thirty, — but  I 
think  thirty-five. 

"  Are  you   aware  of  the  appointment 
of  a   man  of  the  name  of  Slattery,  as 
chief   constable   of  police,    in   January, 
1838? 
"  Yes,  I  am. 

<<  Are  you  aware  that  the  man  is  above 
the  age  of  fifty  ? 

**  I  am  not  aware  how  old  he  is,  and  I 
do  not  believe  he  was  appointed  since  the 
regulation. 

**  He  was  appointed  in  May,  1838,  ac- 
cording to  the  parliamentary  returns. 

«  Then  I  should  think,  at  that  time,  the 
age  to  which  appointments  were  restricted 
was  forty  ? 

<<  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  date  at 
which  those  regulations  were  made  ;  they 
grew  up  by  degrees,  as  the  result  of  the 
experience. 

*•  Was  this  Mr.  Slattery  brother  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  ? 
*•  He  was. 

"  Do  you  consider  it  advantageous  to 
introduce  into  the  police  force  personi  so 
connected  ? 
*•  I  do. 

«  Would  you,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  considered  his  age  a  decided  objec- 
tion? 

«  1  think  it  is  so  desirable  to  introduce 
a  person  so  connected  into  the  force,  that, 
supposing  the  appointment  rested  with  me, 
I  should  have  been  disposed  to  set  aside 
the  rule,  with  regard  to  age,  in  such  a  case.' 
"  This  case  speaks  for  itself.  A  chaige 
was  preferred  against  a  constable  who  was 
brother  to  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
The  charge  is  duly  investigated,  that  is, 
the  accused  party  is  informed  of  it,  and 
being  asked  if  he  were  guilty,  he  denies, 
and  says  that  he  will  swear,  if  required,  to 
his  innocence.  «  A  clear  case  I'  cries  Mr. 
Drummond.  Causa  Jinila est:  ipse  dixiU 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  accuser  had 
not  a  Roman  Catliolic  bishop  for  his  bro-> 
thcr.  The  sub-constable  is  above  the  age 
within  which  it  was  ruled  by  Lord  Nor« 
manby  himself  that  constables  should  be 
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c1io»en.  EuL  he  waa  brother  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  bi&hop>  and,  in  virtue  of  tbot  sa< 
cred  tie,  rules  must  make  way  for  his  con- 
vcDiencp*  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
other  apeciroeiM.  You  may  gather  from 
tho»e  which  I  have  set  before  you  some 
notion  of  the  manner  in  which  govern- 
ment patronage  was  exercised,  and  the 
peace -preserving  force  of  the  country 
practised  upon*  If  Lord  Morpeth  is  in  a 
hurry  J  or  Mr.  Drum  mo  nd  is  not  j  if  Lord 
Morpeth  think  that  a  son  has  an  undutiful 
father,  or  Mr.  Drummoud  think  that  a  par- 
liamentary committee  wi*h  to  ask  him  a 
fair  and  necessary  c|uestiou«  a  reason  is 
furuii^hed  for  neglecting  to  inquire  into  the 
fitness  of  an  officer.  Oh»  that  some  such 
hurry  or  f^uch  procrastination  had  inter- 
fered to  befriend  poor  Patterson  !  If  a 
Roman  bishop  appear*  then  i^  there  a  'nodus 
Tin  dice  dignui/  ar,  *  a  viodcx  nodo  dig- 
Bus ;'  the  faftenings  yf  (he  knottiest  rules 
and  obligationi  are  loosed  for  him." 

Surely  att  this  is  most  important. 
Wise  ill  their  generation  were  the 
government  scribes  when  they  endea- 
voured to  misrepresent^  and  mystify, 
and  explain  away,  the  duirining  facts 
by  which  their  Appollyonstunds  con- 
demned, for  a  proitiiutiou  ol  the  ex- 
tensive powers  placed  at  his  disposal, 
which  could  not,  we  believe,  as  ^et^  be 
attempted  with  impynity  in  any  other 
purt  of  the  empire.  Ireland  was  the 
country  chosen  for  giving  the  imliatwe 
to  that  system  of  Popery  and  tyranny 
under  which,  ere  long,  the  empire 
must  groan,  if  it  he  not  speedily  ar- 
rested, **  Erpcrinicntum  fit  \n  corpore 
ViliT  Such  is  the  complimentary  max- 
im, in  accordance  with  m  hich  we  are 
favoured  with  a  preferejicc,  when  pa- 
tronage is  to  be  abused,  or  liberty 
outraged,  or  the  free  course  of  evan- 
gelical religion  impeded.  Let  the 
fieople  of  England  remember  that  the 
^te  attempt  to  force  Popish  chii plains 
into  their  prisons  and  penitentiaries 
was  preceded  by  a  successful  cH'ort  to 
[  introduce  a  similar  practice  into  this 
country  \  and  that,  too,  under  a  Tory 
administration.*  Let  them  remember 
that  the  Church  Rate  Bill,  with  which 
they  themselvea  arc  nnw  threatened,  was 
preceded  by  a  similar  bill  which  has  been 
carried  uilo  effect  here.  Let  them  remem- 
ber that  the  meditated  spoliation  of  their 
cathedrals,  was  preceded  by  the  sup- 


pression of  ten  bishopricks  in  Ireland* 
Let  them  remember  that  the  national 
system  of  education,  by  which  their 
population  are  tf>  be  parcelled  out  for 
religious  instruction  amongst  Dissen- 
ters of  every  denomination,  wlio  arc 
to  be  recognised  by  the  stale  as  stand- 
ing upon  precisely  the  same  level  with 
the  cstiiblished  clers-j.  wuis  preceded 
by  a  similar  system  in  this  country,  in 
which  the  education  of  the  humbler 
classes  hiis  virtually  been  abandoned  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Let  the 
people  of  England  J  we  repeat,  heed- 
fully  remember  these  things.  They 
were  indiircrcnt  enough  us  long  as  we 
alone  were  concerned,  and  ready 
enough  to  say,  "  Ye  are  turbulent^ 
ycarc  unreasonable — ye  are  seditious," 
when  we  cried  aloud  against  the  raca- 
«ijres  by  which  our  church  was  plun- 
dered, anddarknesssubstilutedfor  light 
in  the  education  of  our  people.  But 
they  now  tind  that  the  iniquities  which 
they  passively  countenanced,  have  only 
estabiished  a  principle  from  which  they 
must  be  suflerprs  themselves,  unless, 
by  a  vigorous  effort,  they  shake  oft' 
the  incubus  of  a  profligate  ministry, 
who  can  only  exist  as  long  as  they  are 
obedient  to  the  behests  of  the  patrons 
of  infidelity,  and  the  promoters  of  re- 
volution. Let  them,  therefoTL\  hence- 
forth, act  upon  the  principle  of  **  ohia 
pfincipiis,*'  Let  them  regard  Ireland 
as  the  nursery  of  pernicious  measures* 
which,  bye  and  bye,  wlien  they  hare 
come  to  a  ptstilent  maturity,  are  to  be 
transplanted  anioufii'st  themselves.  Let 
them  be  well  convinced  that  ibey  can 
never  permit  any  such  measure  to  take 
root  in  the  one  country,  without  incur- 
ring the  danger  of  having  it  adopted 
in  the  other  j  and  that  when  they  have 
once  admitted  the  principle,  it' is  too 
late  to  reclaim  again«t  the  practice. 
Had  NormanUy  been  exposed,  as  he 
should  have  been,  ot  an  early  period 
of  his  Iri&h  misgovern  ment,  and  had 
the  public  mind  in  England  been  pro- 
perly awakened  to  the  unconstitutional 
courses  upon  which  he  had  entered,  he 
never  would  have  bad  the  temerity  to 
outrag^e  public  opinion  a-s  he  afterwards 
did  :  or,  his  career  would  have  been 
cut  short  by  one  of  those  overwhelm- 
ing demonstrations  of  indignant  fueling 
which  could  not  have  been  resisted. 


•  We  believe  that  Lord  MarylK>rough  was  Cliief  Secretary  in  Ireland  when  ths 
mtature  abore  referred  to  passed  into  a  law.  But  this  is  to  h«  «ijd  for  him, 
\  iliat  the  disabling  statutes  were  then  in  force  i  and  it  was  the  desire  of  his  lordship 
and  others  to  give  to  Roman  Catholics  every  indulgence  short  of  emancipation. 
They  were  not  aware  that  an  important  principle  was  compromised  in  thus  inradb^ 
the  fuactioQ*  of  the  eftahiished  okrgy. 
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With  respect  to  the  conduct  pur- 
sued towarus  the  Conservatives,  as 
contrasted  with  that  observed  towards 
the  Radical  magistracy,  Dr.  0*SuI- 
livan*s  statement  is  most  powerful. 
Our  readers  remember  the  manner  in 
which  Colonel  Verner  was  insulted 
and  cashiered,  for  a  toast  given  at  a 
private  dinner  to  which  he  invited  his 
constituents  afler  the  last  Armagh 
election.  The  toast  was  •*  The  Battle 
of  the  Diamond,"  being  an  allusion  to 
an  affray  between  the  loyal  men  of 
Tvrone  and  the  traitorous  association 
o{  Defenders,  in  which  the  latter  were 
signally  defeated.  Well,  now  for  the 
even-handed  justice  of  the  Normanby 
government.  It  was  officially  reported, 
by  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  Captain 
Vignolcs,  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  at  a 
public  dinner  in  Carlow,  used  words 
of  a  most  seditious  character,  being  a 
direct  exhortation  to  the  shedding  of 
blood.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
men  who  expelled  Colonel  Verner 
from  the  magistracy  for  toasting  **  The 
Battle  of  the  Diamond  V 

"  A  severe  latter  to  Mr.  O'Connell  ? 
Whs  such  a  letter  sent  ?  No  ;  not  a 
line,  gentle  or  censorious.  Not  a  line. 
Mr.  O'Connell  shared  in  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  Castle  ;  and  before  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Vice-regal  table  all  that 
he  wns  required  to  do  was  communicated 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  request,  sent 
verbally  through  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Fitzsimon,  and  the  result  was  a  most  un- 
satisfactory disclaimer.  But  it  is  better 
to  let  Mr.  Drummood  speak  : — 

"  <  In  the  course  of  Captain  Vignoles* 
evidence  reference  was  made  to  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  at  a  dinner  at 
Carlow  ;  did  you  receive  any  information 
upon  that  subject,  and  was  it  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?  It 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  by  Mr.  Vignoles.  I 
saw  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shortly  after 
Mr.  Vignoles  had  been  with  him,  and  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  me,  stat- 
ing what  Mr.  Vignoles  hiid  reported  to 
him. 

«  What  did  he  state  that  he  had  re- 
ported ?  That  certain  expressions  had 
been  attributed  to  Mr.  O'Connell  at  the 
meeting  at  Carlow  ;  very  nearly  the 
same  words  stated  by  Mr.  Vignoles  in 
his  evidence.  On  that  day  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  a  large  party  of  members 
of  parliament  to  dine  with  him,  and 
amoiii;  them  Mr.  O'Connell  had  been  in- 
vited ;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  told  me 
that  an  intimation  must  be  made  to  Mr. 
O'Conueii  that  such  a  siaUm«ut  had 
been  coavejed  to  Uim,  and  X\i&t\xQmu«\ 


have  a  disavowal  by  Mr.  O'Connell  of 
those  expressions  before  his  Excellenej 
could  receive  him.  Mr.  O'Connell  Wfts 
out  of  town  at  the  time,  but  I  saw  a  re- 
lation of  his,  Mr.  Fitzsimon,  to  whom  I 
communicated  the  circumstance,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  received 
this  letter  from  Mr.  O'Connell,  which  t 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  liente* 
nant.  The  words  were  stated  bj  Mr. 
Clayton  Browne  more  fully  and  db- 
tinctly,  and  they  were  also  given  In  a 
public  report  in  the  newspapers. 

**  Did  the  lord  lieutenant  state  to  j<m 
what  were  the  words  represented  bj 
Captain  Vignoles,  of  which  complaint 
was  made  ?  That  I  am  not  snre  of ; 
but  I  understood  that  the  words  reported 
by  Mr.  Vignoles  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  used  by  Mr.  Clajtoa 
Browne  at  the  public  meeting, 

"  Were  these  the  words^<  Men  of 
Carlow,  are  you  ready  ?*  The  reply  wa% 
<  Aye,  aye/  and  there  was  a  panee. 
Then  these  words  were  distinctly  aod 
solemnly  spoken  ?  <  I  am  the  last  maa 
to  recommend  the  shedding  of  one  drop 
of  blood ;  but  we  have  tried  every  meaiie 
of  obtaining  our  just  rights,  and  thej 
have  failed ;  we  have  no  course  left  ve 
now  but  that  which  I  have  hitherto  d^ 
precated — the  shedding  of  blood.  Blood 
must  be  shed  !'  There  was  then  another 
pause — a  lengthened  pause — and  then 
came  what  follows  : — <  My  reason  for 
now  saying  that  blood  must  be  shed.  Is 
to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  for  If 
your  enemies  again  get  into  power,  they 
will  shed  your  blood.'  Are  those  the 
words,  or  tantamount  to  the  words, 
which  you  called  the  attention  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  ?  My  recollection  is,  that 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  words  need 
by  Mr.  Clayton  Browne,  as  having  been 
reported  in  the  newspapers. 

^*  What  newspaper  is  that  in  Tonr 
hand  ?     It  is  the  Dublin  Evening  A»t* 

**  Are  the  words  that  have  been  now 
read  to  you  of  the  same  import  as  thoee 
that  were  ascribed  to  Mr.  C.  Browne  ? 

I  think  so.' 

"  Such  were  the  words  ascribed  to  Mr. 
O'Couuell.     Here  is  his  disclaimer  : — 

*<  Merrion-square. 

«  My  dear  Sm — I  have  seen  a  re* 
port  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Clayton  Browne, 
at  the  meeting  at  the  Lord  Mayor's,  and 
I  am  asked  to  assure  you  that  nothing 
can  be  more  false  than  this  version  of  my 
speech  at  Carlow.  It  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  truth.  I  would  not  conde- 
scend myself  to  contradict  such  misr^ 
Vx^^uVaNjl^xa,  >«:Q&jiwi^wer«  sugynttd  lo 
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me  hf  others*     I  bIiouIiI  tierer  «nd  elte^ 
**  I  hivvo  tKd  ho  I)  our  to  be, 
*»  Your  very  rmtUful  servant, 

"  DaIVIBL    O'CONKRLt. 

«  ThoniRi  Drutnmondp  Esq.,  8ec." 

The  commUtee  wn»  nalurally  deslmui 
to  Qscertmn  the  imfire»Aion  produced  on 
Lord  Norm}inby*9  mind  by  n  matter  eo 
gniv6  a«  (his ;  and  the  wSlness^  Mr. 
Drumtnond,  was  quefllioned  further  : — 

**  Dili  the  Lord  Lieutenant — as  there 
was  a  dtirlnrAtiou  of  Captalti  Vig Doles 
thut  he  had  lieard  the  vvord«,  with  a  pre- 
cise  atatcmetit  of  what  the  worda  were — 
remark  on  Mr.  OXonueira  being  only 
a  general  disckiimer  of  tho»e  words, 
without  any  specification  whatever?  We 
separated  almoel  immediately.  (  had 
just  time  to  put  the  letter  into  Ixh  hand, 
mud  heard  nothing  mor&  on  that  day, 

"  Mr,  O' Conn  ell,  howeverj  came  to 
dinner  ?     He  did» 

**  On  the  following  day  had  you  any 
communicattoii  with  his  Excfllency  on 
that  subject  ?  I  do  not  recollect  any  of- 
ficial cosnmuulcatton  the  following  day. 

**  Had  you  any  further  conversation 
with  his  ExcEillfiDcy  on  that  lubject  ?  I 
had  further  conversatian  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  received  no  ofEcial  directions. 

"  Have  you  any  recolleclion  of  the 
purport  of  the  conversation  you  had 
with  his  Excellcticy  ?  The  subject  of  our 
conversation  would  naturally  be  the  in- 
ditcreiioDi  to  »Ry  the  leett  of  it,  of  tit- 
terinif  expressions  capable  of  being  mi^ 
understood,  and  represented  in  such  a 
li^ht  :  and  t  remember  an  observation 
was  made  that  there  Was  a  palpable  con- 
tradiction in  the  venf  terms  imputed  to 
Mr.  0*Connull,  namely — that  blood  must 
be  shed  in  order  that  blood  mi|^ht  not  be 
shedj  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  recommendation  of  shedding  blood 
was  totally  adverse  to  every  principle  ever 
avowed  or  sanctioned  by  Mr,  O'Connelh 
Upon  the  face  of  the  speed i,  as  reported, 
there forai  there  was  a  manifest  LucoDflii* 
teney. 

•*  That  was  the  comment  made  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  to  you  on  the  words 
ascribed  to  Mr,  O'Counell — it  was  at 
least  asicnled  to  by  bim  ?  My  strong 
conviction  is,  I  bat  it  was  made  by  Lord 
Normunby.  It  is  very  diMcult,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  in  referring  to  a  pri- 
vate convertatioUj  which  I  never  ex- 
pected would  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  examinntionf  to  call  distinctly  to 
mind  with  which  of  the  parties  a  particu- 
lar observation  may  have  originated.  The 
convers;itioa  was  of  the  nature  I  have 
statod;' 

Tiie  forgetFulness  or  neglect  of  Mr, 
Drumtnoad,  on  an  occasion  like  thist  is 
Dot  easil/  or  •redilably  mtelligible.    It 


was  precisely  the  case  in  which  uothtng 
that  could  be  written  should  have  been 
trusted  to  the  memory.  He  is  respun- 
sibl^  for  his  choice.  The  examination 
of  Mr.  Drnmmood  was  continued  :  — 

**  Did  yon  ever  hfar  that  there  were 
any  ofRcer*  of  the  army  present  at  that 
dinner  at  which  Mr  O'Conncli  is  said  to 
have  made  use  of  those  words?  Having 
rend  Mr.  Vignoleft*s  evidence,  I  perceive 
that  he   states  that»  &c. 

**  Did  he  (the  lord  lieutenant)  give  you 
any  reason  for  not  inquiring  of  those  per> 
sons  ?  I  presume  that  he  conceived  thnt 
the  denial  of  Mr.  O'Connell  was  suffi- 
cient, otherwise  he  would  not  have  re- 
ceived him  nt  dinner. 

«»  Did  you  hfive  a  conversation  with  the 
lord  lieutenant  about  the  terms  in  which 
that  letter  was  coucoived  ?  I  think,  on 
further  recollection,  that  just  at  the 
time  I  put  the  letter  into  his  hnndi  he 
observed  that  it  might  be  more  satisfac^ 
tory  if  Mr.  O'Connell  had  piven  a  more 
detailed  contradiction  to  the  particular 
expressions  imputed  to  him  ;  but  as  he 
had  totally  disclaimed  the  whole  report, 
he  would  accept  his  disclaimer.  Whether 
this  observation  was  made  then,  or  on 
the  following  day,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

'*  Did  you  receive  from  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant an  impression  that  he  was  sati sited* 
from  that  letter,  that  Mr>  O'Connell 
had  not  used  those  words  ?  I  received 
an  impresflion  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
Mr,  O'Connell  had  not  used  words  of  the 
import  attributed  to  hinif  and  that  im- 
pression was  strengthened  by  his  obscrv- 
ing  subsequently,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  d»'clared  sentiments  of  Mn  0*Con- 
nell,  who  had  uniformly  disclaimed  all 
violence  as  a  means  for  effecting  any  po- 
litical objects  whatsoever, 

"  Were  those  particular  expressions  at 
▼ariancc  with  the  commencement  of  the 
speech  at  which  they  occurred  ?  I  never 
read  the  whole  ei>eech,  and  therefore 
cannot  speak  to  that ;  but  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant spoke  as  if  he  felt  those  expres. 
sions  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  O'Connell." 

From  this  it  appears  that  Lord  Nor- 
manby  did  not  think  the  disclaimer  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  ;  but  yet  did  think 
Mr.  O' Con neir* denial  sufficient.  Strange 
inconsistency  !  Mr.  O'Connell  was  pre- 
cisely the  individuul  from  whom,  more 
strictly  than  from  other  men,  a  precise 
form  of  expression  should  have  been  de- 
manded. Few  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  be  solemnly,  in  pari i a- 
roenti  culled  Ood  to  witness  that  not  ouo 
word  of  a  statement  made  by  the  Re- 
corder of  Dublin  %VM  true  ;  and  after- 
wards defended  himself,  when  forced  to 
Bckjiowlcd^o  that  nQt  ma  word  n/  H  tt?<w 
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fahet  by  the  subterfuge  that  if  in  the 
story  the  Christian  name  of  a  party  had 
been  given  in  addition  to  his  surname,  he 
would  never  have  disputed  its  correct- 
ness. Was  this  the  man  wlxosc  unsatis- 
factory disavowal  was  to  be  so  confidingly 
received  ?  J3ut  Mr.  O'Counell  had  al- 
ways shown  himself  averse  to  the  dau- 
g»Tou3  occupation  of  bhedding  blood,  and 
ever  in  his  speeches  had  avoided  such 
topics.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  have 
not  read  Mr.  O'Conuell's  speeches  to 
speak  thus.  Had  Mr.  Drummond  in- 
quired as  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
delivered.  I  believe,  about  the  samu  time 
as  that  at  Carlow,  he  would  not  have 
expressed  liimselt  so  confident  as  to  the 
peacefulness  of  the  learned  gentlcman*s 
speeches.  The  Dublin  Evening  MaiU 
January  !22,  1836,  extracts  from  the 
Pilot  O'Connell's  speech  at  a  dinner  in 
Tuam.  In  it  he  declares  himself  a  re- 
pealer, and  makes  use  oi  such  expressions 
as  the&e  : — 

"  1  made  the  experiment  for  five  years 
to  conciliate  the  Orangemen — I  might  as 
well  attempt  to  tame  sucking  tigers,  for 
they  are  more  ferocious  in  tlieir  nature, 
and  more  sanguinary  in  their  actions, 
than  the  beasts  of  prey  ;  and  I  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  the  attempt  was  use- 
less, and  that  we  roust  treat  them  as  we 
do  other  felons  in  society.  And,  first, 
we  want  to  keep  out  the  Tories.  You 
all  know  that  if  the  Tories  return  to 
power  there  is  no  hope  of  justice  for  Ire- 
land ;  no  prospect  of  improving  the  state 
of  the  country.  We  have  had  the  bitter 
fruits  of  Tory  administration  in  seven 
centuries  of  oppression.  Let  the  ene- 
mies of  my  country  brand  me  as  they" 
please  with  a  desire  to  shrink  from  dan- 
ger where  my  God  forbids  ;  but  they 
mistake  me  if  they  think,  should  they 
attempt  to  carry  their  threats  of  violence 
into  etfect,  that  I  would  be  backward  in 
the  stru<:gle  to  prevent  my  country  from 
being  injured  afresh.  I  do  not  say  it 
lightly,  but  1  assert  in  the  presence  of  my 
God,  who  is  to  judge  me,  my  conviction, 
that  there  exists  among  the  Tory  party 
in  England  and  Scotland  a  conspiracy  to 
put  down  the  Catholic  population  of 
Jrelund,  as  well  as  those  liberal  Protes- 
tants— and  thank  God  there  arc  many — 
who  juin  their  Catholic  brethren  against 
the  machinations  of  that  conspiracy." 

The  committee  jierscvered  in  the  in- 
quiry.    It  was  asked — 

*'  Su]»poiiing  Mr.  N'ignoles  had  given 
this  inlurmation  to  the  lord  lieutenant, 
that  ho  referred  to  other  persons  to  con- 
firm that  informatiou  which  he  had  given 
to  him,  and  in  the  speech  also  of  another 
gentleman,  Mr.  Browne,  this  was  re- 
peated, docs  it  appear  to  you  that  the 
lord  lieutcaant  should  have  been  satisfied 


with  the  mere  disclaimer  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell under  those  circumstances,  without 
inquiring  of  these  other  gentlemen  ?  I 
think  so.  There  was  a  letter  inserted  in 
the  newspapers  calling  on  Mr.  Clayton 
Browne  to  come  forward  and  support  his 
allegation.  It  bore  the  signatures  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  Carlow  dinner,  and  who  de- 
clared that  the  sentiments  attributed  to 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  not  been  delivered  by 
him.  There  were  tlius  conflicting  state- 
ments as  to  what  had  occurred. 

*<  Supposing  Mr.  O'Connell  to  have 
made  use  of  u  treasonable  expression,  an 
expression  on  which  an  indictment  might 
have  been  formed  for  treason,  and  that  a 
gentleman  in  the  condition  of  Mr.  Vig- 
noles  had  come  forward  and  stated  that 
fact,  would  it  not  have  been  the  duty  of 
government  to  take  that  information  ? 
The  whole  course  of  proceeding  by  Mr. 
Vignoles  was  most  irregular.  If  ther« 
was  H  treasonable  expression  used,  his 
duty  was  to  report  it  in  the  usual  official 
manner,  and  to  swear  informations 
against  Mr.  O'Connell.  These  would 
have  been  transmitted,  and  laid  before  the 
Attorney- General,  whose  opinion  as  to 
further  proceedings  would  have  been 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course." 

And  why  was  this  not  done  ?  Had 
Mr.  Vignoles  refused  to  obey  the  lord 
lieutenant?  I  presume  he  had  not. 
AVhy  was  he  not  taught  his  duty  ?  Why 
did  not  the  lord  lieutenant  direct  him  as 
to  the  course  he  should  pursue  ?  Mr. 
Drummond  has  not  taught  us.  The  na- 
tural conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the 
misconduct  of  which  he  complains  is  as^ 
cribable  partly  to  his  own  neglect,  or  that 
of  Lord  Normanby,  who  should  not  have 
complained  of,  but  corrected  it.  The 
evidence  proceeds  : — 

*'  Are  you  aware  of  any  communica- 
tion with  the  law  officers  on  the  subject  ? 
I  am  aware  that  I  spoke  to  the  law  offi- 
cers on  the  subject. 

<(  Before  the  dinner  ?  After  the  din- 
ner. 

**  Were  the  law  officers  aware  that 
there  were  ])er8ons  ready  to  take  oath  of 
those  words  having  been  used  at  the 
time  of  the  communication  with  them  ? 
They  were ;  and  they  were  also  aware 
that  there  were  persons  ready  to  contra- 
dict them. 

"There  was  no  case  laid  before  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown,  to  take  their 
opinion  upon  the  subject  ?  The  law  offi- 
cers of  the  crown  are  daily  consulted,  aa 
I  have  already  stated,  witiiout  a  case  be- 
ing formally  submitted  in  writing  for  their 
opinion.  There  are  many  points  sub- 
mitted to  them,  verbally,  as  iu  this  ca«e. 

<*  In  serious  matters,  does  the  lord 
liouteuant  act  oa  thofe  yerbal  communi- 
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cationf,  nnd  not  liavc  n  ease  laJd  before 
them  ?  I  think  theto  never  was  a  doubt, 
on  tlie  minda  of  the  law  officers,  tliat  this 
case  could  not  he  successfully  prosecuted. 
<*  Have  tlie  kw  officers  of  the  crown 

|«vcr  given  sucli  »n  opinion  in  writing? 
Ko  ;  I  only  spenk  from  my  intercourse 
with  ttieni. 
**  AVas  it  not  your  opinion  that  tlio»e 
words  should  bo  laid  before  ibem  in 
writing,  supposing  there  WR»  evidence 
that  they  had  been  used  ?  No  ;  I  think 
not.  The  circumslanccs  were  as  fully 
known  to  them  as  if  a  written  case  had 
Veen  tuhmitted  to  them. 

Would  not  the  way  to  ascertain 
Ihcse  facts  be  to  take  the  information  of 
those  persons  ?  That,  I  think,  must,  in 
a  great  meiisure,  dnpend  tipon  the  At- 
torney-Geaeral^s  considering  whether 
there  was  any  probability  of  proceeding 
in  the  case  criminally.  My  belief  is,  that 
the  Attorney-Genreal  was  of  opinion 
that  there  was  not  a  case  upon  which  cri- 
mifial  proceedings  could  be  taken, 

't  Supposing  the  real  question  to  be, 
whether  there  was  n  case  on  which  to 
proceed  criminally,  does  it  not  nppear  to 
you  ilesinible  that  ihc  truth  of  the  case 
ihould  be  inquired  into  ?  I  think  not, 
judicially.  The  circumstance*  were  suf* 
iiciently  known  to  enable  the  law  officers 
to  decide^  and  I  tee  no  public  end  that 
could  be  gained  by  further  inquiry,  if  the 
case  Wat  not  followed  up. 

i*  Waa  Sir  Michael  O'Logblen  the 
Attorney- General  at  that  lime  ?  I  think 
it  must  have  been  either  Mr.  Richards 
or  Mr,  Woulfe. 

"  With  whom  had  you  communication 
respecting  the  tndktabienessof  the  words  ? 
With  tlu^  Attorney  or  Solicitor- Gene- 
ral ;  I  am  not  certuin  which.  It  is  the 
habit  of  one  or  the  other  to  call  at  the 
Ca*tle  every  day.  If  the  Attorney- 
General  it  absent,  the  Solicitor- General 
comes. 
[  **  In  that  conrersatlon  was  this  point 

I  brought  to  the  notice  of  tbe  law  oflicers 

I  —the  point  that  Mr.  Vignole*  had  told 

I  the  lord  lieutenant  that  he  was  ready  to 

^^  kwear  to  the  words  having  been  used  ?  I 
^K  will  not  undertake  to  say  their  attention 
^H  wns  very  particularly  called  to  that.  It 
wat  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Vignolei  would  have  no  hesitation  in  do- 
ing 90,  inaimuch  as  it  is  considered  that 
every  magistrate  who  mal;e«  a  declaration 
of  fact  is  prepared  to  swear  to  it  when 
required." 

And  of   this  nature   was  the  consulta- 
tion :— 

1  promise  tft  give  yon.  dew  Titty » 
Mf  hrcMHrh  aud  tny  bonnic  black  lien« 
(iin  ye  wilt  sdvir^eroe  to  pity 
The  lad  I  love  dear,  my  Taoi  G1«ii« 


Yea,    Sir — could    we   form   a    i^nritten 
statement  of   the   professional  consulta- 
tions, ihh  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  its 
character.     I   can  almost  fancy  the  pro- 
cess.     Our    Scottish    fellow-subjects  are 
of  R  deeply  poetical  temperament.     I  re 
member  once  travelling  in  company  with 
one  well  known  an tl  much  loved  by  many 
here*=  James    Edward     Gordon,     I  had 
long  known  him  as  a  strong  wrestler  for 
the   truth — a   man  of   vigorous    under- 
stnnding,    keen   sagacityi    and  reasoning 
power*  of  a  high  order.     I  did  not  know 
that  he  had  cultivated  the  lighter  graces 
of    literature    in   bis    course  of   study* 
I   wai  undeceived  when  I  accompanied 
him  into    the    scenes  of  his  early    life. 
The  power  of  the  hills  came  over  him, 
and    hie  mind   nud  memory  turned  out 
their  treasures— iSiiatches  of  old    border 
minatrelsy,  anecdotes  of  romantic  adven- 
turci  bursts  of  bold  patriotism,  and  golden 
gleams  of  poesy,  nil  came  out  in  gene- 
rous profuiion,  and   taught  mo  that  until 
then     I    had    not    known    my     friend, 
Mr.    Drummond    may   have   his   hidden 
poetry      too — and     I      ran      conjecture 
bow   it    misled    him      When  ha    beard 
the  charge  against   Mr.    O'Connell    he 
resolved  to  be  severe.      That  gentleman 
was  a  magistrate.     Ho  resolved  to  learn 
what  magistrates  should    do,    and    how 
they  should  be    treated*      He   sent  for 
*«  Bums*  Justice  of  the  Pence,"  and  that 
fantastic   ucbody    within  his    chambers, 
who  has  wrought  mischief  so  often,  re- 
membered his  frolicsome  vocations  on  thij 
occasion,  too,    and  sent   him    **  Burns'* 
Poems."     At  first  Mr.  Drummond  did 
not  clearly  understand  ;    hut  when,    in 
turning  over  the  leaves,  he  fell  upon  the 
song  oratory  from  which  I  have  quoted-^ 
be  interpreted   the    allegory,    and    wis 
coianselled  by  it.     The  maiden  coos ul ting 
her  bister  as  to  a  marriage  of  the  heart  or 
reason  was  Lord  Normanby  between  the 
claims  of  justice  and  of  Mr.   O'Connell, 
and  the  con^ultution  with  the  law  officers 
ended  in  proper  form,  witb  a  recommen- 
dation *•  to  be  pitiful," 

We  do  trust  that  the  champion  of 
Iri^h  Protestants  will  not  rciJt  satisfied 
with  the  exposure  which  he  has  already 
made  of  the  shuffiing^  and  equivocating 
defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  the 
Irish  government;  but  that  he  will  do 
for  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  taken  before  the  committee, 
what  he  and  Dr.  Phelan  did  for  the 
evidence  in  1825,  and  render  it  impos- 
sible for  the  timplest  or  the  most  cre- 
dulous to  be  deceived  by  the  glozing 
plausibilities  which  have  been  put  for- 
M'ard. 

We  repeat  it,  the  people,  the  m assets 
only  require  to  be  rightly  informed,  in 
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ordor  both  to  think  justly  and  to  act 
constitutionally,  in  the  great  strugifle 
now  j;^()in^  on  in  the  political  world  be- 
tween the  powers  of  irood  and  evil. 
As  we  stdteti,  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
jja])».T,  the  middle  and  the  humbler 
ela}.srs  only  re(jnire  to  l»e  rijzhtly  in- 
iftriH'ted.  in  onl«;r  to  be  all  that  we 
roidii  desire.  Let  the  enlijjiitened 
(..'onservalives  but  <io  their  duty  by 
them,  and  tiiey  will  yet  be  found  to  be 
the  most  devoted  and  intrepid  conser- 
vators of  sociul  order.  Many  things 
have  hitherto,  contributed  to  mislead 
them.  I«;noranee,  basely  pandered  to 
by  the  mountebanks  and  prolligates 
who  have  made  them  their  tools.  The 
mo>t  audacious  and  llairitious  misrepre- 
sentation?. A  tone  of  timidity  and 
comjirondse  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fentleis  of  our  institutiims  which 
amounted  to  a  virtual  surrender  of  the 
prineijihs  upon  which  alone  they  can 
bo  maintained.*  The  abu.se  of  church 
patroucJge,  and  the  want  of  church  ac- 
commodation ;  by  which  the  people 
have  been  assigned,  for  spiritual  in- 
stinction,  to  incomjietent  guides  ;  or, 
left  altogether,  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand^  of  instances,  without  any  spiri- 
tiial  guidanee.  The  multiplication,  and 
the  mischievous  activity,  of  malignant, 
as  contradistinguished  to,  pious  and 
conscientious  dissenters.  AH  these 
causes  have  long  been  in  operation  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondrred  at  that 
they  should  have  been  extensively  in- 
fluential in  deteriorating  the  character 
of  our  people,  and  predisposing  them 
to  act  at  the  suggestion  of  the  anar- 
chi-it,  the  iuHdel,  and  the  incendiary, 
until  all  the  foundations  of  society  are 
out  of  course.  Indeed,  we  are  only  sur- 
prised that  the  evil  is  not  more  extensive 
than  it  is  ;  and  so  far  from  despairing  of 
being  a!)le  to  find  a  remedy,  we  feel  per- 
suadrd,  that,  if  the  Conservative 
leaders  actively  bestir  themsL-lves,  a 
rcrncily,  and  an  elfectual  one,  may 
ea^iiy  be  found,  by  which  the  masses 
of  our  |)opnlation  may  be  reclaimed, 
and  turned  from  courses  which,  as  they 


may  be  easily  made  to  see,  can  only  tend 
to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  terminate 
in  the  destruction  of  their  country. 

\Vc  have  before  us,  this  moment,  a 
number  of  the  Scottish  Guardian,  con- 
taining a  report  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  before  his  consti- 
tuents at  Kilmarnock,  and  the  follow- 
ing passage  so  entirely  falls  in  with  the 
above  remarks,  that  we  cannot  resist 
the  gratification  of  presenting  it  to  our 
readers.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  Char« 
tists : — 

"You  all  remember  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed— not  by  the  Chartists  merely,  but 
by  other  classes  of  politicians  who  huld  with 
them,  that  we  ought  to  make  great  and 
extensive  alterations  in  the  Reform  BilL 
When  such  a  proposal  is  made,  there  are 
two  courses  which  statesmen  ought  to  fol- 
low. The  one  is,  to  say  wc  think  the 
Kcform  Bill  is  sufficient,  and  will  main- 
tain it — the  other  is,  to  say  that  it  is  defi- 
cient, and  we  will  alter  it.  But  there  is 
another  course,  which  it  neither  "fish 
nor  flesh,"  but  a  tepid  and  lukewarm 
course,  which  I  cannot  really  for  the  life 
of  mc  understand;  but,  strange  to  say, 
that  course  some  parties  in  the  itate  have 
thought  fit  to  odopt.  They  say  we  don't 
want  any  alteration  in  tlie  Reform  Bill — 
wc  think  it  very  good — we  don't  wish  it 
changed ;  but  a  large  body  of  the  people 
demand  a  change,  and  although  we  think 
a  change  will  bo  very  mischievoui»  we 
must  stop  their  mouths— we  must  give 
them  a  Iittle~-throw  a  tub  to  the  whale-* 
we  must  accompany  the  movement  for  a 
short  time,  and  keep  them  quiet  with  pro- 
mises which  we  never  mean  to  perform. 
Lord  John  Russell  seems  to  think  with 
many  of  us,  that  the  Reform  Bill  ought 
not  to  undergo  any  alteration.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  during  the  present 
year,  lie  says  of  the  Reform  Bill — *<  A 
new  Reform  Bill,  whether  the  suffrage 
M  ere  household  or  universal,  would  do 
nothing  toward  tlie  cure  of  evils  which 
belong  to  a  populous  country ;  but  the 
excitement  of  a  new  agitation  would  go 
far  to  shake  the  stability  of  property,  and 
make  law  the  servant  of  disorder.'*     He 


*  An  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  cause  operates,  lately  occurred  to  the 
writer  of  this  paper  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  He  was  conversing  with  a  merchant, 
of  no  ordinary  intcdligence,  and  of  sterlintj  honesty,  but,  unhappily,  leavened  with 
\N'hiL'  }>olitirs,  re^]l(•ctill(^  the  Dublin  corporation;  and  nothing  could  disabuse  his  friend 
of  tlu!  opinion  that  that  body  was  a  sink  of  corruption.  He  was  asked  to  specify 
any  instance  in  which  such  corruption  could  be  proved  ;  hut  he  contented  himself 
with  saying  that  the  corporation  was  now  (jiven  up  hy  its  friends ;  that  they  had 
asnt'd  to  its  extinction  ;  and  that  that  was  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  its  enormities 
m»i>l  he  altoirethcr  indefensible.  And  there  are  few  who  will  not  admit  that  there 
Was  a  degree  of  ])lausibility  in  this  most  groundless  inference,  by  which  a  good  man 
might  well  bo  deceived. 
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I  pays  that  any  cbang«,  or  the  precursor  of 
I  stiy  clmiige,  wheilier  ballot  or  eJt tension 
^  of  the  suffragti,  iiU  LhesCi  he  thtnksi  woyld 
be  accompanied  with  danger.  But  wb«t 
i  does  he  do  ?  He  associates  himself  with  the 
very  men  who  think  that  these  changes  are 
indlspens^able;  and  when  vacancies  occur 
In  the  Cabinet,  he  takes  in  those  Tcry  iti- 
divtduaU  who  hold  opinions  in  favour  of 
the  ballot  and  extended  suffrage — 01  ea^- 
iurea  which  he  says  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  country*  Various  of  the  Govern- 
ment prints  aod  Mr.  O' Council  in  Ire- 
land, baire  of  late  been  launching  out 
against  the  Chartists  as  the  enemies  of 
property  and  the  Gubverters  of  the  present 
•late  of  thing?.  I  don't  profess  to  agree 
with  the  Chartist  party  in  their  demands. 
1  have  never  concealed  my  hostility  to 
them.  When  a  very  worthy  genttetnan 
put  some  quciitions  to  me  here  last  year, 
he  asked  how  [  ahould  receive  a  Chartist 
delegation  in  London.  I  said  that  I  would 
receive  them  with  ihe  respect  due  to  any 
men  sent  on  a  public  misiiion,  but  that  in 
€very  way  in  my  power  I  would  oppose 
their  measures.  I  don't  say  wheiher  I 
was  right  or  wrong  in  holding  this  opinion, 
but  holding  it,  I  was  bound,  as  an  honest 
man,  to  avow  iu  Thinking  that  the  Re. 
form  bill  bas  5«cured  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people  of  this  country,  I 
never  wjill  consent  either  to  restrict  or  ex- 
tend its  operation  ;  and  on  this  ground, 
as  an  honest  man,  i  considered  it  my  duty 
to  gave  them  a  final  and  irrevocable  nega* 
tive.  Well,  then,  that  is  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  honest,  if  not  the  prudent  course ; 
but  when  I  bear  the  Government  prints 
launching  out  againsC  the  Cbarti*ts  as  a 
pack  of  mad  dogs,  and  the  plunderers  of 
other  men's  property,  1  venture  to  say 
that  I  don't  think  so  unfavourably  of 
them,  or  of  any  large  class  of  people  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  not  many  of  ibc  leaders  in  ti>at 
unfbrUinate  agitation  whose  views  are  not 
in  a  high  degree  culpahlci  because  they 
ought  to  have  known  better  things. 
There  are  among  the  Chartists  designing 
men,  who  arc  mi>leadiDg  others ;  but 
when  you  ask  me  if  all  those  in  England 
and  Scotland  ambarked  in  the  cause  of 
the  Charier,  are  designing  men,  bent  on 
plunder  and  disorder,  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  do  not  entertain  that  opinion ;  I 
think  them  ardently  attached  to  Liberty, 
atthoogh  they  are  led  away  by  the  strong 
protestations  of  men  who  are  not  actuated 
by  the  same  honest  feelings.  But  as  to 
lumping  them  among  the  Repealers  of 
Ireland,  and  putting  their  cause  on  a  level 
with  the  Repeal  agitation  agaiuBt  the  reli- 
gion and  the  liberties  of  England  — for 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  say  they  are  unworthy 
to  be  associated  with  the  Repealers— 'I 
say  I   iodignantly  deny  the  assertion ;  1 


say  they  ate  aa  far  sapcrlor  to  the  RepeaU 
ers,  and  as  much  distinguished  from  thetn 
in  their  ultimate  views  and  det^igns,  as  it 
is  possible  for  any  one  class  of  men  and 
one  class  of  objects  to  be  from  another. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  would  argue  witb 
the  Chartists  on  the  imprudence  of  their 
plan^;  I  would  not  aii^il  thera  with  in- 
temperate  attacks ;  I  would  reason  witb 
tliem,  and  show  that  their  designs  are 
inconsistent  with  tlie  framework  of  our 
constitution,  «nd  the  interests  of  a  well- 
ordered  society  ;  but  I  repeat  that  I  would 
not  denounce  them  as  the  common  ene- 
mies of  those  intereiits.  But  what  has 
been  the  conduct  of  government  in  regard 
of  this  party?  While  they  have  con- 
d^^mned  their  proceedings  in  the  most 
unqualilied  manner,  Ihey  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  encourage  them.  In  last  autumn. 
Lord  John  Russell,  at  a  meeting  in  Li- 
verpool, referring  to  the  Clmnist  agita^ 
tion,  said  that  the  party  were  quite  right 
to  meet  for  the  dtK:ussion  of  what  they 
conceived  to  be  their  grievances,  and  that 
he  wished  to  see  the  people  meeting  to* 
gelher  and  expressing  iheir  opinions  on 
public  matters^  I  ventured,  when  I  ad* 
dressed  my  constituents  at  Fort-Glaiigow 
last  autumn,  to  predict  thnt  this  speech  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  would  have  a  most 
mischievous  effect^  and  that  it  would,  aa 
the  event  has  proved,  give  new  vigour  ta 
the  Chartist  agitation.  Then  government 
have  given  their  sanction  to  somo  of  tlie 
most  violent  Chartisit  leaders,  by  putting 
them  into  responsible  ofBces.  The  mayor 
of  Bolton  is  a  Chartist;  so  are  some  of 
the  magistrates  of  Birmingham  ;  and, 
when  the  Chartists  sec  their  leading  men 
thus  countenanced  and  patronized  by  the 
govemmeut,  what  are  tlioy  to  think  but 
that  the  government,  who  thus  nod  and 
wink  them  10  come  on,  are  favourable  to 
'  their  designs  ;  and  then,  when  the  pt^ople 
have  plunged  into  excesses,  the  govern, 
ment  bring  against  them  the  arm  of  the 
law.  I  say  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
if  government  had  proceeded  in  a  tempe- 
rate course^it  would  have  been  inlinitely 
better  if,  instead  of  encouraging  them  b)* 
putting  their  leading  men  into  the  ma- 
gistracy and  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
they  had  discouraged  and  deterred  those 
men  engaged  in  this  agitation ;  and, 
above  all,  if  they  had  discountenanced 
the  agitation  for  organic  change,  which 
was  merely  a  precursor  to  the  charier.** 

This  is  trtie  wisdom.  Thns,  and 
thus  only  should  these  misguidrd  men 
be  deult  with.  But  we  would  eveti 
go  larthftr  than  the  huuaurable  mem- 
ber, und  say,  that  by  a  similar  couise, 
the  repealers  also,  might  be  turned 
from  the  errors  of  their  ways.  But 
here,  wc  confes*,  there  is  a  difficult \% 
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for  these  men  must  be  taken  out  of 
popery,  before  they  can  be  securely  en- 
trenched within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

But  the  ruffians  of  the  press,  and  of 
the  hustinp^s,  and  of  the  platform — how 
arc  they  to  be  dealt  with?  We  do 
not  propose'that  any  reclaimino;-  process 
should  be  adopted  with  regfard  to  them. 
Neither  would  we  put  any  constraint 
upon  them.  But  we  call  upon  the  ad- 
vocates of  truth  and  of  sound  policy, 
to  be  as  energetic  and  as  indefatijjable 
in  disabusing"  the  public  mind,  as  these 
men  are  in  misleading  it,  and  the  result 
must  be  a  loss  of  iufluence  which  must 
very  soon  render  them  harmless. 

Only  let  the  misereauts,  who  are 
hired  by  the  present  officials,  persevere 
in  defending  the  iniquitous  course  which 
was  pursued  in  the  prosecution,  or  ra- 
ther persecution,  of  Abraham  Sly,  the 
infamous  proceedings  adopted  towards 
Captain  Vignolles,  the  flagrant  injus- 
tice done  to  Colonel  Verner,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  guilty  connivance  at 
Mr.  O'Connell's  words  of  treason  ;  and 
when  the  truth  upon  all  these  subjects 
is  made  fully  known,  the  wretches  by 
whom  the  masses  were  mystified  will 
no  longer  find  their  account  in  the  pro- 
pagation   of    falsehood  and    slander. 


The  most  creduloua  of  their  dupes  are 
not  deliberate  murderers.  The  most 
violent  of  their  partizans  are  yet  not 
shamelessly  opposed  to  every  principle 
of  fair  play.  By  igpaorance,  by  folly, 
by  fatuity,  they  may  be  characterised  ; 
but  not  by  deliberate  wickedness,  or  an 
outrageous  disregard  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice. We  say,  therefore,  that  they  are 
reclaimabic,  and  that  it  will  be  our  own 
faults  if  they  be  nut  reclaimed.  Hi- 
therto, they  have  been  too  much  ne- 
glected. Conservatives  viewed  them 
as  natural  enemies ;  and  seemed  to 
consider  their  pestilent  principles  as 
ineradicable  as  the  dusky  colour  which 
distinguishes  the  Ethiopian.  But  this 
was  a  most  erroneous  persuasion. 
Many  and  many  a  thorough-going  Ra- 
dical' have  we  seen  sobered  into  a 
sound  politician ;  and  if  the  course 
which  we  feel  proud  at  having  the  high 
sanction  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  for  now 
recommending,  be  universally  followed, 
a  very  few  years  will  make  such  a 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  great  "parties,  that  tne  one  will  be 
as  triumphant  as  its  principles  are  lofty 
and  pure,  and  the  other  as  contempti- 
ble and  as  prostrate,  as  its  views  are 
low,  its  professions  false,  its  principles 
base,  and  its  proceedings  disgraceful. 


^im-] 
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SONNETS   SUGGESTED    BY    THE    PRESENT   STATC    (Jp    THE    EAST, 
nv  E.  M.  », 

CONST  ANTtKaPLE, 

Thou  young^er  sister  rciraU<?ye(l,  of  her 
"  TKe  eternal  city"  tiiimed  ! — huw  like  a  trance, 
Broug^bt  Imck  from  cliiys  of  raptiiroiu  mmatice. 
Was  tbat  first  hour  to  me,  nhoii  thoti  didst  stir 
My  whole  soul  in  ine!     Tbou  diil^t  <!isinter 
All  g^oi^eous  visions,  buried  \ieLiib  lIii»  udv;iitee 
OfJitVs  cold  liiie,  and  with  thy  bistroua  glkince 
The  intense  enchant  me  tit,  uidy  thine,  confer. 
Child  of  the  Sun !  who  yet  hist  willed  to  deck 
Thine  Orient  brow  with  that  fair  gem  of  Night — 
The  crcjseent  moon.     Ah  !  excinisite  Stamboul  I 
Must  thou  with  Rome  bow  down,  and  sit  a  wreck 
Upon  thy  seven-hilled  throne  ?  must  despot  might 
Tread  down  thy  pride,  and  o*er  thy  beauty  rule  ? 

Righteous  thy  doom  I  for  thou  diddt  tread  down  one 
More  beautiful  than  tliee — the  heaven-beloved^ — 
The  holy  city  ! — with  a  he^rt  unmoved 
Tliou  didst  behold  her  anguisli  j^t  is  done  l 
Her  warfare  is  accomplished — thine  begun* 
Rome*s  eagle- eye  hath  lost  its  fire  i  and  tliou  ! 
Sorrow  and  fear  are  ou  thy  queenly  brow — 
The  death-winged  pestilence  hath  made  thy  sun 
Seem  dark  at  noon -day  ^  and  a  morning  soon 
Cornea  that  shall  quench  for  aye  thy  crescent  moon. 
And  all  earth*9  nattoris  in  thy  doom  Bhall  share, 
That  hate  Jerusalem  ;  for  she  shall  rise, 
And  Bhinc-^with  light  too  terrihlc  to  bear^- 
On  haughty  unbeliefs  blaspheroing  eyes. 

ASIA.  UINOR. 

Heart-stirring  region !  shall  thy  hills  ere  long 
Wake  from  tnat  solemn  slumber  sweet  and  deep. 
As  when  (while  eve*s  voluptuous  glow  would  steep 
Their  purple  silence)  I  have  sat  among 
The  cypress-glooms,  and  heard  the  river's  song 
Through  that  funereal  darkness  softly  creep? 
And  shall  thy  quiet  skies  that  never  weep 
One  summer  tear,  the  splendid  hours  to  wrong, 
Sooni  at  the  far  reverberated  roar 
Of  war's  deep  echoes  *mjd  those  mountains  old, 
VS^ear  their  own  look  of  aznre  peace  no  utore 
Above  that  vine-wreathed  city  by  the  shore  ♦ 
That  nymph-like  sits  *neath  the  grey  fortress  bold^ 
Laving  her  snowy  teet  in  liquid  gold  ? 

Oft  in  foreboding  visions,  I  can  see 
More  than  the  stately-moviiag  carael-train  ; 
Or  noble-hearted  Moslem's  calm  disdain 
Of  the  false  Christian — like  thy  Judas-tree, 
Whose  roseate  blossoms  seem  to  flush  with  glee 
Spring's  brilliant  cheek  ;  but  on  whose  boughs  remaiDt 
And  in  whose  name^  a  never-dying  slain-^ 
The  apostate's  far  recorded  infamy  I 
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More  than  thy  immemorial  wells,  like  those 
To  which  Rebekah  came  at  day's  bright  close — 
More  thun  tht/  glittering  harbour  sprinkled  o*er 
With  ships  from  many  nations,  proud  but  still — 
More  than  all  this,  sweet  sunny  Ismir!  more 
Blends  with  thine  image  oft,  my  soul  to  chill. 


Am  I  of  those  have  felt  thy  charmed  air 

Breathe  its  love-whispers  on  the  wanderer's  cheek, 

'Till  the  heart  grew  too  full  of  bliss  to  speak  ; — 

And  have  I  let  thy  breeze  of  sunset  bear 

Me  on,  in  its  own  soft  embrace,  where'er 

The  enchanted  boat,  the  beautiful  caique, 

Flew  as  'twas  guided  by  the  bright-eyed  Greek  ;— 

To  Kordeli'o's  fruit-groves  rich,  or  where, 

With  Asia's  wild  anemones  begemmed, 

Lies  Judah's  sea-washed  burial-place,  alone  : — 

Can  this  be  so, — and  yet  the  murmurs  moan 

Unheeded  past  me  of  the  gathering  storm, 

That  soon  thy  lovely  aspect  may  deform, 

And  leave  thee  altered  as  the  heaven-condemned  ? 

THE   MISSIONARIES   AT   SMYRNA. 

For  you,  deaf  exiles  from  far-distant  shores- 
Pilgrims  of  love  to  that  grief-hallowed  spot  I — 
Thou,  from  thy  pleasant  Rhine-land  unforgot  !— 
Thou,  England's  daughter ! — ye,  from  coasts  where  soars 
The  northern  eagle,  and  the  Atlantic  roars, — 
Sweden — Columbia! — you,  whose  tear  drops  hot. 
Prove  "  tribulation"  still  to  be  your  lot : — 
Ye  two  young  hearts,  whose  crushed  affection  pours 
Its  bleeding  warmth  unmurmuringly  away 
O'er  your  three  first-born  buds,  where  cold  they  lie, 
Their  very  grave  a  boon  *neath  that  strange  sky  !♦ 
Or  thou,  the  plague-bereft!  who  lived  to  lav 
With  thine  own  hands  thy  shrouded  infant  by 
Its  buried  mother's  side  ;f — not,  not  for  you,  1  sigh. 

No  ! — I  have  felt,  with  you,  the  city  rock 

Like  a  light  ship  upon  tlic  moving  sea ; — 

As  if  a  giant  panting  to  be  free 

Shook  subterranean  chains  ; — the  earthquake's  shock. 

And  the  cold  ghastly  checks  it  seemed  to  mock 

For  one  dread  moment. — I  have  seen,  aud  see 

In  memory  yet,  each  dark  deserted  tree 

Round  some  plague-smitten  roof,  whose  weeping  flock 

Wont  homeless  forth  : — yet  not  for  you  I  grieve  : 

Yours  is  the  promised  crown — the  better  choice  ; 

To  you  yet  speaks  the  Apocalyptic  Voice, 

"  I  know  thy  works."     To  this  world's  children  leave 

The  woful  thoughts  their  own  wild  spirits  weave  i 

Lift  up  T/ottr  hearts,  ye  blest !  and  evermore  rejoice! 


*...."  They  now  lie  in  one  grave,  '  asleep  in  Jesus.*  ....  I  have 
lately  had  their  rofl[ins  removed  to  the  burial-ground  of  the  new  chnpel,  as  the  govern- 
ment would  not  allow  the  former  one  to  be  completed.*'  .  .  . — M.S.  Letter  from 
Sint/riia. 

f  .  .  .  ,  "  Mrs.  1).  and  her  little  boy  were  both  buried  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other"  .  .  .  «*  Mr.  D.  (I  need  scarcely  tell  you)  never  left  liii  wife,  and 
had  to  bury  his  dear  child  himself!"    .    *    — itt.^S.  Letter  from  Sm^riui, 


We  fiiect  no  niare  by  the  old  fig-trees  thcre-^ 
I  see  no  more  the  far-oft*  nights  divine, 
Of  lauds  that  border  Tipon  Palestine. 
No  more  1  hear,  on  ihe  Autiminul  air, 
Seeming  the  tone  of  Prophecy  to  share,} 
And  btustin^r  forth  till  midni^^ht  moonbeams  shine, 
That  pUd  wiki  shout,  exuhant  o*er  the  Vinei 
Of  ihose  that  tread  the  g^rapea  : — liul,  oh  I  in  pmyer 
Do  not  our  spirits  meet  and  mingle  yet^ 
E*en  *mid  those  turbau*d  crowds  that  prostrate  full 
At  the  wide  cry  from  mosque  and  minaret  ? 
Till  my  life**  san  in  onr  dim  West  shall  set 
Can  1  those  hours'  commofiionahip  forget- 
That  even  in  brig^hler  worlds  ung^rieved  we  fthall  recall ! 

E,  M.  H- 
I  Jeremiah,  xxn  30. 


'*  They  said  she  mw  strange  visions,  for  her  eye 

Was  restless,  glancing  round,  though  none  was  nigh, 

As  if  she  saw  what  others  might  not  see  ; 
Aod  often  murmured  song  from  her  full  «onl 
Over  her  lipa,  like  wind  o'er  blo^soms^  stole. 

Tliey  said  thnt  spiritu  Imnnted  her — nln^  ! 
Ont  phantom  did' — a  deathless  memory 

That  never,  never  from  Iter  mind  roigUt  pou." 

Thou  art  present  in  thy  beauty,  I  see  thee  even  now, 

With  the  silken  rings  tjf  shining  hair  just  purling  on  tliy  l>row, 

Witlj  thy  smile,  the  benuUfiil  and  bliind,  to  sunshine  most  allied, 

Thou  art  present  unto  me,  beloved,  though  unto  none  beside. 

And  thy  voice,  the  sweet  and  many-toned,  is  whispering-  in  my  ears, 

And  J  feel  a  melting-  at  my  heart  like  a  blessed  gush  of  tears, 

And  the  loving  light  of  those  blue  eyes — -those  gentfe  eyes  of  thine, 

Flows  down  as  erst  It  used  to  flow  unto  my  heart  through  wine. 

Thou  art  present  in  ihv  beauty  when  I  lay  me  on  roy  conch, 
Thy  lips  seem  fondly  hushing  me  with  whisper  and  with  touch ; 
And  those  dear  eyes,  half-dosed,  still  beam  on  mine  with  radiance  meek. 
And  tliy  clasping  arm  is  round  oiy  neck,  thy  curls  are  on  ray  cheek ; 
And  as  sleep  steals  gently  o*cr  me,  1  have  a  quiet  sense 
That  thou  art  resting  on  my  heart  in  love's  pure  confidence. 
And,  like  tbe  shutting  of  a  flower  beneath  the  moon's  soft  bcatns. 
My  thoughts  are  closed  and  w^indcr  in  the  moonlit  land  of  dreams. 

Thou  are  present  in  thy  beauty  through  all  the  livelong  day. 

And  yet  1  know,  thou  dearest  one  !  that  thou  art  far  away — 

At  first  the  vision  awed  me,  but  the  terror  hath  passed  by. 

And  I  have  ceased  to  tremble  at  thy  phantom  voice  and  eye. 

As  those  who  long  have  lived  beside  some  mountain  tortenTs  bound, 

Have  almost  ceased  to  bear  it  rush,  and  yet  would  misa  the  sound. 

Whilst  even  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  if  it  should  chance  to  falh 

Would  still  be  heard — the  stream  would  bear  a  burden  musical. 

Thou  art  present  In  thy  beauty  to  my  memory  and  my  hearty 

And  shull  I  murmur  that  we  are  so  many  miles  apart? 

I  remember  there  were  bitter  tears  sometimes  when  we  had  met— 

1  remember  there  were  worldlv  fears,  and  hopeless  vain  regret. 

They  hade  us  part — we  pattetf— but  none  may  lake  away 

The  dear  and  perfect  image  that  haunts  mc  ntfrht  and  day  ; 

And  I  ^hall  ever  think  that  thus  'tis  to  our  spirits  given 

To  hold  on  earth  such  communing  as  we  slmll  hold  in  faeaven. 

LivcrpouL  M,  A*  Browne. 
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«  Dear  roadam,  think  not  me  to  binme, 
Invisible  the  fairy  came  ; 
Your  precious  babe  is  hence  conveyed, 
And  in  its  place  a  changeling  laid. 
Where  are  the  father's  mouth  and  nose? 
Or  mother's  eyes  as  black  as  sloes  ? — 
See  here,  a  shocking,  awkward  creature. 
That  speaks  n  fool  in  every  feature.**.— Gay. 

"  I  sat  alone  in  my  cottage. 

The  midnight  needle  plying ; 
I  fear'd  for  my  child,  for  the  rush*8  light 

In  the  socket  now  was  dying.  * 

«  There  came  a  hand  to  my  lonely  latch, 

Like  the  wind  at  midnight  moaning ; 
I  knelt  to  pray— but  rose  again — 

For  I  heard  my  little  boy  groaning. 

«  I  cross'd  my  brow,  and  I  cross'd  my  breast. 

But  that  night  my  child  departed  ! 
They  left  a  weakling  in  his  stead, 

And  I  am  broken-hearted ! 

"  Oh !  it  cannot  be  my  own  sweet  boy. 

For  his  eyes  are  dim  and  hollow ; 
My  little  boy  is  gone  to  God, 

And  his  mother  soon  will  follow.'* — Anster. 

That  elegant  and  inimitable  historian  has  caused  the  symptoms  of  decay ; 

of  the  "  Irish    fairies,**    Mr.    Croflon  and  the  child  is  then    treated  with 

Croker,    in  treating   of   the    popular  more  tenderness,  from  an  idea,  that 

Irish   superstition   respecting  change-  had  it  been  possessed  by  a  fairy,  that 

lings,     or,    as    they    are    called     in  spirit  would  not  hare  brooked  such  io- 

the  Irish  language,  sheoges*  says  : —  dignity,  but  made  its  escape.    Paralytic 

**  When  a  child   appears  delicate,  or  affections  are  attributed  to  the  same 

a  young  woman  consumptive,  the  con-  agency,  whence  the  term  'fairy-strack  ;• 

elusion  is,  that  they  are  carried  off  to  and  the  same  cruel  treatment  is  ob- 

be  made  a  playmate  or  nurse  to  the  served  towards  aged  persons  thus  af- 

young   fairies,  and  that   a  substitute,  fected.** 

resembling  the  person  taken  away,  is  Now  this  is  very  good,  and  strictly 

deposited   in  their  i)lace,  which  gra-  true ;  but  with  all  due  deference  to  the 

dually   declines,  and  ultimately  dies,  superior  merits  and  high  talents  of  Mr. 

The  inhuman  means  used  by  ignorant  Crofton  Croker,  I  must  be  bold  to  say, 

parents   to   discover  if  an   unhealthy  that  his  observations  on,  or  description 

child  be  their  offspring  or  a  change-  of,  the  "fairy-finding"  ordeal   is  very 

ling,  (the  name  given  to  the  illusory  meagre  and  limited,  and  the  absurd 

image),  is  placing  the  child,  undressed,  means   employed  by  persons   for  the 

on  the  road  side,  where  it  is  suffered  aforesaid  purpose,  mucn  more  inhoman 

to  lie   a   considerable   time    exposed  and  barbarous  than  one  would  be  led 

to  the   cold.      After  such  ceremony,  to  imagine,  from  reading  the  above 

they  conclude  that  a  natural  disorder  extract  from  that  gentleman.     It  ap- 

♦  "  Sheogt'^^Anglict^  "young  fairy,**  from  #*«!  a  fairy,  and  ogn  young. 
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pear3  strange  lo  mc  ir  Mr.  Crokcr» 
who,  of  all  who  have  written  on  such 
syhjecu,  is  the  must  enterUiniiny,  the 
best  inlbrm(*d,  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  assiduous  m  exploring  every 
matter  copoecteil  with  the  iM>pultir 
syperatitinns  of  Irclund,  can  be  igrio- 
miit  of  thu  various  other  ways  in  which 
poor  suspected  u  re  hi  us  are  tortured,  in 
ortler  to  arrive  at  ihut  ^rand  de^idera- 
tnm,  L  e.  whether  they  are  imps  or 
"nathurai  Christian^t,"  *In  that  part  of 
the  eanntry  where  I  liave  been  brought 
ijpi  this  superstition  is  as  firmly  rooted 
in  the  minda  of  the  peasantry,  as  the 
most  darling  tenet  of  the  creed  which 
they  profess,  nnd,  eonseLjuently,  the 
means  employed  lo  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dreaded  fairy,  and  '*  evil 
eyCj"  are  equallv  singnlar  and  absurd. 
Whenever  a  child  is  suspected  to  be 
"  etruck,*'  it  is  thought  useless  to  apply 
to  a  uiedical  person  j  ctjnsequently  the 
disease  under  \\hieh  the  poor  thing 
labours,  being  ncglecled,  increases— 
the  child  loses  Its  strength  and  tts 
apjietite — ^it  pines  awiiy— gets  sickly 
and  emaciated — and  the  conclusion 
then  is,  that  it  is  "no  right  thing," 
that  it  it  a  "  sheoire"  which  h us  been 
substituted  in  the  stead  of  the  **  purty 
diirliiit,''wha  is  now  wandering' among*>t 
the  furies  in  the  caverns  of  the  rarih, 
or  in  the  ranks  *>f  tlie  "  i/«rr-#Acr,* 
winging  its  way  through  the  regions 
of  the  air,  in  the  much  feared  and 
terrible  **  s/n?e-gthj/'f  Then,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  some  ]dan  must  be 
had  to  get  rid  of  the  une.jr(hly  urchin  ; 
but  before  they  deem  ihemselvea  justi- 
fled  in  putting  that  plan  into  execution, 
some  teat  must  be  adopted  to  make 
"  aiisurance  doubly  suie,"  and  to  con- 
vince themselves  and  their  neighbours 
thiit  they  arc  justified  in  what  they  are 
about,  and  that  the  unhijpfiy  little 
creature  I9,  in  reality,  not  of  mortal 
riiieagc,  but  a  denizen  of  the  fairy 
kingdom.  The  poor  victim  is  then 
placed  on  an  iron  shovel,  and  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  st^ite  of  the 
atmosphere — whether  the  snows  or 
storms  of  winter  drive  round  its  shiver- 
ing  form»  or  the  burning  beats  of  the 
mid^ujiimer  parch  its  *kin— it  U  con- 
veyed to  tlie  ilung'heap,  and  there 
left  naked  for  a  certain  assigned  period, 
before  the  expiration  of  which,  lu  case 


it  be  a  fatry  bantling,  it  will  scamper 
off  to  its  native  haunts  in  some  lonely  | 
ratht  or  ben  eat  li  some  green  hillock, 
or  grassy  mound  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
hut  should  It  uiulntain  its  ground,  de- 
spite of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
it  Is  then  eonsidtfred  to  be  their  own 
offspring,  and  is,  accordingly  brought 
back  und  treated  kindly  ;  but  it  is  then 
generally  too  late,  us  the  wretched 
suiferer  has  contracted  some  disease, 
generally  a  cold  or  a  fever,  which  ter* 
niiuales  in  the  death  of  the  poor  little. I 
victim.  Another  test,  but  one  whicd 
was  more  commonly  adopted  in  former 
times  than  ut  present,  is  to  carry  the 
suspected  being  to  some  bridge  or  ford, 
then  to  tilng  in  into  the  stream  ;  in 
which  ciise,  if  it  sank  and  was  drowned, 
it  was  deemed  innocent ;  but  if^  on  the 
contrjry,  it  swam  down  the  current*! 
metiimorp hosed  into  a  bundle  of  fern«  ^ 
or  ilaggers,  it  was — and  what  wonder  f 
— bmta  Jidct  u  regular  imp.  I  could 
enumerate  many  other  species  of 
cruelty  put  into  operntion  on  such  oc- 
casions, such  as  placing  the  suspected 
person  between  smoking  fires,  torturing 
them  with  red-hot  irons,  &c,  &c»,  but 
as  these  barbarous  and  shameful  prac- 
tices are  fast  wearing  away,  and  as  a 
repetitinn  of  them  could  neither  be 
amusing  nor  Interesting  lo  the  reader, 
1  win  dismiss  tiie  subject,  and  relate 
pne  of  the  many  curions  stories  which 
are  current  in  my  native  village,  con- 
nected with  this  wild  and  absurd  super- 
stition. 

Close  by  the  fine  old  castle  of 
Gurtnaclea,  there  lived,  some  seventy 
or  eighty  years  ago,  a  wealthy  tcuU  I 
logtt£t  or  small  farmer,  named  Pat 
M'Mahon*  He  was  married  at  nu 
early  age  to  a  blooming  girl  of  the 
village,"  and  in  due  lime  became  the 
joyful  father  of  a  fine  little  girl,  whlclu 
after  his  pretty  wife,  he  named  Maria. 
Pat  and  his  wife  were  extremely  fond 
of  the  little  Maria,  and  no  wonder,  fop 
in  the  country  round  there  was  not  so 
fine,  so  rosy- cheeked,  or  so  healthy- 
looking  a  child  *,  and  then,  t$he  was 
of  such  a  lively,  playful  disposition, 
and  so  quiet  and  engaging,  that  she 
was  the  fnvoorite  of  every  one  who 
saw  her  ;  and  many  an  old  hag  of  the 
Dcighbonrhood,  as' she  gjxcd  on  the 
beautiful  features  of  the  lovely  child. 


C 


^  "  Siua-shee'* — the  fidry  host  or  band. 

f  «  5A««-^cAy"— tlio  fairy  storm  or  tempest*  Those  ludJen  whirlwindi  to 
revaUnt  id  the  summer  sea«on  are  Imagined  by  the  c oil n try  people  to  be  cnuied 
y  the  fairy  host^  in  their  passage  from  one  place  to  another. 
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shook  licr  prey  head,  an«l  muttered 
an  orison,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott, 

*•  AltI\oiif,'litli<«  hoUpst  names  wrn*  there 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer," 

for  tlic  future  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  cherubic  girl. 

The  little  Maria  was  about  two 
years  old,  when  Mis.  M'Mahon  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  which  was  named  John  ; 
and  now  the  fond  pair  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  happiness  they  were 
likely  to  enjoy  in  iiaving  a  fine  offspring, 
and,  withal,  in  having  a  means  to  sup- 
port them  in  comfort  and  comparative 
independence.  But  however  "  man 
j)roposeth,**  yet  it  is  Providence  "  that 
disposeth,"  and  generally  contrary  to 
human  hopes  and  human  desires  ;  and 
little  did  Pat  M'Mahon  or  his  worthy 
spouse  dream  of  the  storm  which  was 
gathering  around  their  heads,  and 
which  was,  at  "  no  distant  date,'*  to 
frustrate  their  hopes  of  bliss,  and  level 
their  air-built  castles  to  the  dust. 

The  beautiful  Maria  had  completed 
her  third  year,  and  her  little  brother 
was  nearly  a  year  old,  when  one  day, 
in  the  month  of  August,  their  father 
left  home  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  town 
to  a  fair,  and  as  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  business  to  do,  he  was  not  to  come 
back  that  night.  He  had  otlen  been 
out  before,  and  his  wife  felt  no  appre- 
hension at  remaining  at  home  in  his 
absence,  but  as  soon  as  night  fell, 
secured  her  house,  and  retired  to  rest, 
taking  her  two  children  with  her  as 
company.  She  soon  fell  asleep,  and 
had  slept,  she  knew  not  how  long, 
when  she  was  suddenly  awoke  by  a 
loud  scream  from  Maria.  She  jumped 
up  ;  the  little  window  of  the  apartment 
was  open,  and  the  silver  beams  of  the 
broad  full  moon,  gleamed  in  brightly 
about  the  room.  She  looked  around, 
and  was  horrified  at  seeing  the  figure 
of  a  little,  dark-looking,  old  woman, 
richly  arrayed  in  black  silk  and  velvet, 
beautified  with  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver,  leaning  over  Maria,  and  breathing 
audibly  into  her  mouth  and  nostrils. 
The  |)0()r  woman  was  almost  fri^'htened 
to  death  ;  she  screamed  violently,  and 
seizing  the  child  in  her  arms,  she  said — 

"  May  God  and  the  holy  virgin 
protect  thoe,  my  own  darling.*' 

The  old  hag  turned  a  scowl  of 
witherini,'  vengeance  on  her,  and,  ut- 
tering what  a  **  border  minstrel"  would 
term  an  "  eldritch  cry,"  flew  out  through 
the  wiudow,  ill  a  iia  mc  of  bright  fire, 


obscuring  the  light  from  the  moon  as 
she  vanished,  and  the  whole  house  ap- 
parently shaking  to  the  foundation. 

The  little  girl  continued  shaking  and 
trembling  all  night,  and  her  cries  were 
so  violent  and  incessant,  that  all  her 
mother  could  do  was  not  able  tn  pacify 
her,  even  for  a  moment.  Towards 
daylight,  she  fell  into  an  unea$iy  slum- 
ber, and  reposed  a  few  hours,  but  on 
awaking,  again  renewed  her  outcries, 
and  continued  so  afterwards.  Recourse 
was  had  to  doctors,  quacks,  and  "  fairy 
women,"  but  in  vain  ;  she  still  remained 
ill,  and  every  day  got  worse  and  worse. 
She  lost  her  speech,  and  her  walk  ; 
the  flesh  waste<I  from  her  boues  ;  her 
skin  became  hard  and  yellow  ;  her  hair 
stood  erect ;  her  once  beautiful  blue 
eyes  became  dim  and  crooked ;  her 
limbs  got  bent  and  clubbed ;  in  fine, 
from  being  the  loveliest  child  in  the 
district,  she  became  one  of  the  most 
hideous  and  disgusting  objects  ever 
beheld  ;  whilst,  to  wind  up  the  climax, 
her  appetite  was  so  enormous,  that  she 
would  eat  as  much  as  would  satisfy 
three  ordinary  men,  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  devoured  one  meal,  she  began  to 
shout  for  the  next,  and  continued  that 
provoking,  whining,  and  unnatural  cry 
until  again  supplied  with  more  food, 
which  she  would  again  attack  with  the 
rapacity  of  a  wild  animal.  Her  parents 
were  distracted  at  the  fate  of  their 
darling  child,  yet  they  knew  not  what 
to  do.  They  had  tried  every  possible 
means  to  eifect  a  cure,  but  without 
effect ;  and  they  often  wished,  if  it 
was  the  will  of  heaven,  that  she  was 
stretched  quietly  in  the  lonesome 
churchyard.  Various  people  advised 
them  to  carry  her  to  the  gully — a 
little  murky  stream  which  ran  ut  a 
small  distance  from  their  residence— 
and  throw  her  into  it,  but  they  always 
rejected  this  and  the  many  other  savage 
plans  recommended  to  them  to  get 
rid  of  the  wretched  urchin. 

In  the  mean  time,  John,  or,  as  he 
was  more  commonly  called,  "  Johnnie,** 
grew  up  a  fine,  promising  bov,  and  as 
heaven  never  blessed  the  wortliy  couple 
with  another  child,  he  was  treated  with 
all  the  tenderness  which  fond  parents 
are  capable  of  exercising  towards  an 
only  son. 

'i'iie  wretched  Maria  had  now  at- 
tained her  twenty-third  year,  when  one 
fine  Sunday  morning,  early  in  the 
month  of  May,  Pat  M*Mahon  and  his 
wife  left  home  to  attend  mass  at  a 
little  rude  chapel  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, leaving  John  to  take  care  of 
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I  he  place  in  tlmir  absence.  The  morn- 
ing was  one  ol'  ihasc  beautiful  ones 
peculiar  to  the  season,  and  John  sdt 
on  u  ditch  near  the  liou>e  to  enjoy 
the  be-duty  of  ihe  i-eenury,  and  breatlie 
the  invi^^oTiiting  tjir  of"  early  May.  He 
had  not  Ixeeu  long  there,  \ihtju  he  per- 
ceived an  i}\d  wtiman,  dri^&ied  in  a  suit 
of  r«idcil  bkiik  silk»  wiih  a  rui*{y  hhick 
velvet  ctipc  flting^  over  her  should lt5, 
approaciruig  him  nt  u  slow  and  stately 
puce.  He  gazed  on  her  with  in  tense 
curiosity^  and  as  she  advanced  quite 
near^  he  fonnd  some  strange  tittd  in* 
definable  sensation  of  terror  pcrvadini^ 
hirn*  and  he  uhnast  fainterl  awjy.  He 
had  olVeu  heiird  his  mother  dcicrlbe 
the  drc^a  and  appear^jnce  of  ihe  old 
hag,  by  whom  her  beautiful  little  girl 
liid  been  **  strnck,**  and  he  now  felt 
convinced  that,  if  not  the  aamo,  she 
wau  the  exact  prutolypc  ol  theBtranj;?e- 
Ipokin;^  nersouugowhonrjw  approached 
hitn.  She  was  now  close  ugr  to  liim, 
and  every  feature,  every  lincaiiieut 
resemUled  the  dcAcriplion  ^Iven  by  hta 
mother  of  the  fairy  beldame. 

**  Goad  inoiiiinijS  yonn^j  man,*'  slie 
Said,  it)  a  suleuin  tone,  u:s   she  came 

up* 

*•  Good  mQtmn^  kindly,  Irlcnd,"  re- 
plied the  boy,  faintly. 

"  A  lovely  day,  boy/'  said  the  strange 
woman. 
"  Yes,  indeed  i"  returned  Johnide. 
"  A  warm  day  thi»   for   truvelling,'' 
said  the  ufd  woai^tn. 
••  Do  you  travel  far  ?'' 
'*  h  it  a  man  named  Pal  M*Mahoti 
thai  dwt^lU  in  thai  house  T  iisked  the 
woman. 
"Exactly." 

"  Then,  here  ray  journey  tenmnatei, 
but  1  have  matiy  u  lun;f  and  weary 
mile  to  go  before  I  a^'-ain  breathe  the 
air  of  my  native  villufie/' 

"  Do  you  wunt  my  father  or  mo- 
ther?" 

••  Ko,    bnt    I    want    to    sec    their 
son.** 
*'  I  am  lie,*' 

•*  1  know  that  already,'*  said  tlic 
antique  looking  dame. 

"  Come  ill  until  1  get  you  something 
to  cut,"  ^M  Johunie. 

She  diil  not  a^^alt  to  be  invited  a 
H  second  timet  but  followed  the  young 
^H  man  without  hesitation.  On  arriving 
^™^  at  the  porch,  she  stood,  and  uttered 
I  some  words  in  the   Irish  Ijn^ujge,  in 

I  a  low,   mystic,  and    niurmurhig   lone. 

I  She  then  entered  and  sat  down. 

^^  The  iheo^e  occupied  her  usual  posi- 


l  ne  Mtieoge  occupicu  iier  u^utii  pusi- 

tloa— seated  on  a  wiip  of  straw  in  an 


old  basket — in  the  chimney-corner. 
On  the  uld  woman  sitting  down,  she 
looked  up,  and  uttered  a  strange  and 
horrible  laugh,  then,  as  if  recollecting 
hcr-^elf,  she  sank  on  the  straw,  and 
resumed  her  usual  whining  cry  ;  every 
now  and  then,  however,  she  would  look 
at  the  old  woman,  wiili  a  spiLetuI  grin, 
ami,  at  times,  won  hi  utter  a  strange, 
unearthly  langh,  but  would  qnickly 
attain  resume  her  low,  tantalizing  howl. 
The  stranger  still  said  nothing,  bnt 
gazed  at  the  uglydooking  nrcliin  ear- 
nestly, and  with  evident  emotion  j  she 
held  down  her  head,  and  appeared  to 
restrain  her  feelings  with  nmcb  appa- 
rent difficulty. 

Whilst  this  scene  continued,  Johnnie 
was  engaged  In  preparing  sonre  repast 
for  the  stranger.  He  nijw  made  his 
appearance,  and  set  down  some  bread, 
butter,  and  sweet-milk  on  the  kitchen- 
tuhle»  and  invited  the  old  woman,  in  a 
courteous  manner,  to  partake  of  It. 
She  did  so,  but  very  sparingly,  and 
when  she  had  finished,  she  arose,  and 
beckoned  to  the  young  man  to  follow 
her.  She  led  him  a  little  distance 
from  the  house,  when  she  stopped,  and^ 
after  a  considerable  jiause,  thus  began  : 

•*  Young  man,  1  am  come  this  day 
many  a  weary  mile  on  busluejsB  «f  the 
utmost  importance  to  your  faimily.  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  that  your  sister 
has  been  tnese  uiauy  years  with   the 

*  good   neopls^  {  1  am  the  person  who 

•  Mruck  btr ;  I  wjis  wandering  this 
way  one  day  invisible,  and  I  per- 
ceived your  beautiful  little  sister  play- 
ing with  your  mother  at  the  threshold, 
I  coveted  her,  and  that  very  night  I 
roilc  many  a  mite  through  the  moon- 
light haze,  and  look  lier  froaj  the  bed, 
from  your  mutlur's  side,  und  deposited 
tltat  ugly  iuqi  within,  in  her  stead.  I 
have  conveyed  many  a  mortal  to  the 
realms  of  faery,  but  never  have  I  felt 
such  remorse  us  I  did  for  taking  that 
lovely  girl,  and  many  a  time,  as  I 
parsed  this  way,  riding  on  the  midnight 
clouds,  or  careering  on  the  wings  of 
the  summer  whlrlviind,  have  I  sighed 
for  her  fate.  Out  now  the  liuic  baa 
arrived  when  I  can  make,  at  least, 
some  restitution  to  her  injured  parents, 
and  1  am  determined,  let  what  may  be 
the  consequence,  to  restore  her  once 
more  to  her  native  world,  provided 
you  a^ree  lo  do  as  I  shall  instruct  you. 
I  was  many  years  myself  an  inhabitant 
of  the  fairy  kingdoni,  hut  hiive  lately 
been  restored  to  earth — ^by  what  means, 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose — and 
am  resolved,  ere  1  die»  to  restore  ut 
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charm,  which  he  was  to  say  in  the 
Iiish  hui(ruay:e,  und  which,  being  trans- 
luted,  might  run  nearly  as  follows  : — 


many  a*^  I  can  of  tho^c  whom  I  myself 
have  taken,  to  home  unrl  happines;?. 
But  wliat  do  you  say?  Are  you  dis- 
])osc<l  to  assist  me  in  (.tltctini;:  your 
sister's  enlart;em(?nt  ?  for,  as  I  told  you 
before,  without  your  co-operation  I  can 
do  nolhiiig." 

The  young  man  was  astonished  ;  he 
regarded  the  old  woman  susj)iciously, 
and  was  too  much  overpowered  with 
a])prehonsion  and  wonder  to  reply. 

"  Tiie  undertaking,"  she  continue*!, 
"  will  be  attended  with  great  danger, 
but  as  for  you,  as  long  as  you  wear 
this  you  need  fear  nothing*' — and  she 
took  from  around  her  neck  u  very 
small  packet,  (suspended  from  a  black 
ribbon),  clos.^ly  enveloped  in  scarlet 
silk,  and  made  up  in  a  heart-like  shape, 
and,  eriving  it  to  him,  said — "  Here, 
take  this  ;  wear  it  ne.ir  your  heart,  and 
while  you  keep  it,  you  need  not  dread 
any  thing." 

He  took  it,  and  felt  considerably 
relieved  by  the  |)romisc3  and  kind 
manner  of  the  mysterious  stranger, 
and  boldly  promised  to  render  her 
every  assistance  in  his  power. 

*'  Very  well,''  saiil  the  woman,  *'  go 
now  to  the  next  plough,  and  take  the 
coulter  from  it ;  go  home  then,  and 
put  down  a  very  large  fire,  and  when 
It  is  sufficiently  kindletl,  |)ut  the  coulter 
into  it.  The  imp  will  redouble  her 
outcries  when  she  sees  you  doing  this, 
but  do  not  be  alarmed,  but  look  at  her 
fiercely,  and  tell  her  that  you  will  run 
the  red-hot  iron  down  her  mouth  if  she 
does  not  make  off.  Perhaps  she  would 
speak  to  you,  but  let  her  say  what  she 
will,  don't  be  frightened,  as  she  cannot 
injure  you,  while  you  have  that  charm 
in  your  possession.  When  she  sees 
the  coulter  burning  hot,  she  will  start 
up,  and  seam|)er  away  nimbly  ;  do  you 

f)ull  the  iron  from  the  fire,  and  pursue 
ier  ;  she  will  endeavour  to  baffle  you, 
but  don't  lose  sight  of  her,  and  as  she 
cannot  cross  a  running  stream,  whilst 
in  human  sight,  you  will  probably  have 
but  a  small  distance  to  run,  as  she  will 
take  refuge  in  the  next  rath  which  she 
meets.  As  I  told  you  before,  do  not  let 
her  quit  your  sight,  but  still  do  not  press 
her  too  much,  but  let  her  keep  a  small 
distance  a-head  of  vou.  She  will  run 
to  the  next  rath^  and,  on  arriving  there, 
will  cntiT  the  earth  and  vanish.  Do 
you  mark  the  spot  accurately  where 
she  enters,  and  thrust  the  hot  coulter 
into  the  earth  after  her ;  repeat  this 
process  three  times,  and  at  each  time 
you  are  to  say  the  following  words." 
Here  she  repeated  the  verses,  or 


"  Yna  sprites  and  fays 

Who  pass  yoar  days 
In  cave,  ur  miiiG,  or  flood; 

Or  roam  all  night 

In  the  grim  moonlight 
Through  heath,  or  feu,  or  wood ; 

III  yuur  fairy  cells 

If  my  sister  dwells, 
Or  rides  witlt  your  fairy  band* 

Let  her  chains  be  brolce. 

And  her  fairy  yoke. 
And  restored  from  fairy  land.** 

"  When  this  is  repeated  the  third 
time,  no  matter  what  you  may  see  or 
hear,  return  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
you  will  find  your  sister  at  home  before 
you.  Farewell,  now,  my  dear  child  ;" 
and,  advancing  towards  him,  siie  kissed 
him  fondly  and  said,  **  may  bearcn  bless 
you  and  protect  you  from  your  enemies. 
Farewell,  now ;  I  part  with  you  for  ever ; 
do  not  look  after  me,  or  ever  make 
any  inquiry  more  about  me." 

John  remained  awhile,  overcome 
with  astonishment ;  at  length,  plucking 
u[)  courage,  he  prepared  to  set  about 
his  strange  operations.  He  went  to 
the  plough,  and  brought  the  coulter 
from  it.  Then  he  put  down  a  large 
fire,  and  when  it  was  well  kindled,  he 
put  the  magical  iron  into  it,  at  the  same 
time  eyeing  the  urchin  in  the  chimney- 
corner  with  a  scowling  countenance, 
and  stirring  the  coulter  perpetually. 
On  his  first  putting  it  into  the  fire,  the 
imp  appeared  to  regard  the  process 
with  restrained  emotion,  and  as  it  begaa 
to  get  red-hot,  her  terror  and  excite- 
ment was  quite  apparent.  John,  ob- 
serving this,  gained  additional  courage, 
and  vociferated,  in  an  earnest  tone, 
"  Woe  to  the  first  comes  across  me 
when  this  coulter  is  red." 

The  imp's  unearthly  countenance 
assumed  a  terrific  aspect,  and,  raising 
her  head,  she  said,  in  a  thrilling  and 
inhuman  voice, 

"  What  do  you  want  that  for, 
Johnnie  *r" 

Johnnie  was  thunderstruck ;  it  was 
the  first  word  he  had  ever  heard  her 
utter,  and  he  was  almost  frightened  to 
death  at  her  wild  manner  and  super- 
natural tone.  At  length  he  summoned 
sufficient  courage  to  reply,  and  said— - 

"  To  burn  your  guts  out  if  you  do 
not  be  out  of  that  before  it  is  red 
hot." 

The  demon  uttered  a  harrowing 
shriek,  and,   starting   up  in   a  wild 
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friglit,  rail  out  of  floors  nimbly. — 
Johnnie  snatcheil  the  plcm^'-iiTiiMrf!  iVam 
the  fire^  and  pursued  hor,  Slic  ran 
nimbly  in  the  direction  «f  n  litile 
green  mound  \\\  the  neig^hbijtjrliijod, 
wUicli  had  been  for  ages  consi4ered 
as  a  favourite  haunt  of  Ihc  taifiea. 
The  boy  ran  f|Mickly  after  her,  but 
still  kept  a  little  in  the  rear.  Every 
mm'  and  then  she  would  stop^  and 
face  her  pursuer  with  a  tierce  aiid 
menacing  aspect,  whikt  he  Mould  alao 
stop,  «nd,  braudishiug  his  coidUr,  dare 
her  to  return  back.  In  this  manner 
they  proceeded,  now  standing  tind  now 
advaneing,  until  at  Icuijth  ihey  arrived 
at  the  little  conicul  hillock,  whieli  was 
studded  with  brushwood  and  long  rank 
weeds  and  grass.  On  gaining  the  top 
of  this  little  liilb  the  fu-itive  fiend 
Blood  agnin*  and  fronted  her  pursuer 
with  a  furiona  countenance.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  intimidutrd,  but  pressed 
on»  and  she  entered  the  earth  with 
a  yell  more  loud  and  terrific  thuti  ever 
before  fell  mi  human  ear.  Johnnie  run, 
and,  thrusting  the  coulter  into  the  very 
spot  into  which  the  fairy  appeared  to 
enter^  he  repeat*^ d  the  my s lie  verses 
which  the  old  woman  had  taught  him 
three  several  tinies.  A  strtinge  and 
infernal  uoise  smote  his  ears,  and  he 
heard  the  sound  of  lamentations  and 
railings,  mingled  with  blows  and  uproar, 
advancing  towards  the  surface  of  the 
earth*  Immediately  a  fierce,  strong 
wind  rushed  from  ihe  spot,  and  knocked 
him  prostrate  on  the  earth.  In  a  few 
seeonda,  however,  he  recovered,  and 
ran  towards  home  as  quickly  as  he 
could  move.  On  arriving  at  the  house, 
he  found  the  door  open  as  he  leJl  it, 
and  when  he  entered  he  was  surprised 
at  seeing  the  %ure  of  a  tall  and  strange* 
looking  young  woman,  t|uile  naked, 
standing  with  her  back  to  the  fire- 
place. He  looked  at  her  with  wonder ; 
net  stature  was  tali  und  finely  prop  or* 
Honed  ;  her  hair  was  black  as  the 
raven*s  plumage,  and  fell  to  her  tots 
in  wild  profusion  ;  her  skin  was  quite 
brown,  and  scarred  all  over  with  rents 
and  cut^i  as  if  from  a  recent  severe 
beating,  and  her  countenance  was  stern 
and  unearthly.  She  gazed  on  the 
young  man  with  a  strange  and  haggard 
sttire,  and  he  now  felt  tint  tbis  singubr 
looking  personage  was  his  lung-lost 
H  sifter.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  she 
^H  answered  him  but  with  signs*  He 
^H  got  somewhat  alarmed*  and.  shutting 
^H  the  door,  he  went  out  into  the  yard* 
^"  He  saw  his  father  and  mother  now 
f  returaing  from  masi,  and  he  related 


to  them  all  that  had  happened  in  their 
ahs<.mce.  They  were  almost  Irantie 
with  joy,  but  could  hardly  believe  their 
Boirs  strange  tale*  They  rushed  into 
the  house,  hut  fHt  almost  disposed  to 
letretit  at  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  mysterious  femjle.  She  uttered  a 
loud  aiuJ  pas^iouLite  cry,  tind  exehiiming, 
in  a  sad  and  strange  tone,  **  Oh!  my 
futher,  my  mother!'*  1111  in  a  swoon  on 
the  ground.  Th<»  fond  parents  hung 
over  their  long- lost  Maria  with  loud 
cries  of  joy  and  ail'eclion.  They  used 
eiterlions  to  resuscitate  her,  and  after 
a  time  tiieir  etfvjrts  were  successful  ; 
and  when  they  had  dressed  her  in  a 
suit  of  her  mother's  best  clothes,  mes- 
sengers were  dispatched  to  accpiaiiit 
their  friends  and  neigii hours  witli  the 
strange  circnsnstance,  and  inviting  them 
to  come  and  particip;ite  in  their  joy 
at  the  recovery  of  their  darling  girl 
from  the  realms  of  faery. 

The  *"  fairy  girl.*'  however,  seemed 
little  elated  at  her  unexpected  re- 
demption from  her  former  life  in  the 
** green  wood.*'  She  never  wa-s  seen 
to  stnile,  and  spoke  but  lit  lie*  When 
questioned  concerning  her  by-gone 
ycais,  and  the  strange  scenes  she  Imd 
witnessed  whiL*t  an  luhahitant  of  the 
fairy  world,  she  would  hang  down  her 
head  in  silence,  and  appear  fretted 
and  discontented  ;  but  one  word  she 
never  revt^aledi  unless  ahe  did  to  the 
prieat  who  attended  her  on  her  dying 
day.  After  some  months,  she  assumed 
an  appearance  and  exterior  somewhat 
human,  but  still  she  never  was  any 
thing  like  that  blooming  triil  which 
her  infant  days  hud  promised*  Her 
skin  continued  brown  and  rugged,  her 
features,  although  fiticly  formed,  were 
strange  and  ghustly,  and  her  voice  waa 
tn^midous  und  uneartldy.  She  lived 
but  three  or  four  years  after  her  re- 
demption, and  was  bnried  on  the  morn* 
ing  of  a  summer  Sabbath  among  the 
ashes  of  her  forefathers,  monrned  by 
all  the  lads  and  maids  of  the  village. 

Years  rolled  away,  and  Johnnie  was 
now  grown  up  to  manhood.  He  still 
wore  around  his  neck  the  talisman 
which  the  old  hag  had  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  S[jnte  or  fay  never  troubled 
his  imagination.  Being  a  haudsome ' 
young  fellow,  and,  eke,  possessed  of 
what  Burns  would  term  the  **  yellow 
dirt,"  his  company  was  sought  by  all 
the  youth  of  the  village,  and  be  was  a  ] 
constant  attendant  at  the  cock-fight, 
t)ie  halbcourt,  and  the  dancing-sebuoU 
One  lovely  Sunday  afternoon  in  uutumn, 
he  was  at  a  dance  in  the  nei^bbourhoodf 
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and  WM-:  iII^t  ahoiit  ooimncncing"  a  set 
wiiii  al)i'i«utifiil  c'ln.Try-cheek(,'il  bloiido, 
Nvhju,  raisiiJ!;  In-!  rvc<  suddenly,  liis 
l)l>Mid  \\ii>  iVd/AMi  at  l)i'!i()ldiny:  tho  wrll- 
rL'm"inl)!ictl  liLTiire  of  the  I'airy  imp  who 
h;Ml  M)  iiiaiiv  y*  ars  Ix-cu  his  play-luMow 
and  c'oiiipaniDn  ^lanllin;JCluiU;  near  him, 
ami  uriniiin^  at  him  with  a  horrid  and 
spii(  lul  I'xpnission  of  countcnaiicc.  lie 
in^tinc'iivrly  a])pli(;d  his  hand  in  search 
of  ilic  olil  haul's  irift,  but  it  was  gone — 
by  wiiul  means  ho  knew  not.  She 
raised  her  tiny  arm,  und  threw  somc- 
thiiiLf  at  him,  and  tluMi  vanished  like  u 
nio;)n')(M[n.  His  sii^ht  qnilted  him  ; 
he  rt'c-hMJ,  and  fell  to  the  earth  speech- 
less, lie  was  removed  homo  ;  he  took 
tu  bed,  and  never  airaiu  got  uj).  He 
linum-d  a  few  weeks  in  a^ony,  and, 
ever  and  anon,  complained  of  a  dreadfnl 
pain  in  his  side,  where  he  imagined  the 


iairy  imp  had  "struck"  him.  Death, 
at  length,  pnt  u  final  period  to  hid 
snderings,  and  he  was  laid  by  the  side 
of  Maria,  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
villai^^c.  It  is  said,  that  on  the  day 
of  his  interment,  iiis  cofRn  was  exa- 
mined ;  and  instead  of  the  corpse  of 
John  M'Mahon,  its  place  was  sup- 
planted by  a  broomstick.  The  afflicted 
old  cou])le  lived  ^oine  years  after  in 
anguish,  and  ot^cu,  in  the  evening  grey, 
might  they  be  seen  slowly  wending 
their  way  to  pour  their  sorrows  and 
their  prayers  over  the  graves  of  their 
departed  children. 

Such  is  my  tale  of  the  "  S/ieoge,** 
It  is,  indeed,  a  wild  one,  but  woe 
to  him  who  would  express  his  dissent 
from  the  strange  story  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  it  is  said  to  have  occurred. 


UlSTUKV    OF    INKURlATINf;    LIQl-'OKS.* 


Till,  desire  for  vinous  stimulants  ap- 
pears to  be  inherent  in  the  liuman  con- 
siitntion,  and  to  pervade  every  tribe 
of  mank'nui.  and  every  eomlitiou  of 
Sin.'i.iy,  until  a  hi^h  dt!gree  of  morality 
iind  iiitcUeetnal  reiinement  instils  a 
rel'.-h  fur  something  bt;tter  than  mere 
animal  gr.ilirieatior.s.  An  habitual  and 
ste. idy  control  over  our  emotit)ns  is 
tlh-  most  viduable  of  all  aeqiiisitiona, 
as  Will  as  the  mo^t  dillieult  to  learn, 
while  wlih  tluigrtMter  iinmbcr  of  man- 
kin:!,  pi  liods  ol'  privation  and  eom])ul- 
sory  nio'ieration  nuist  be  compensated 
by  an  iniiulgenee  in  the  nioft  violent 
excifcment.  Almost  every  people  is 
acijiiiiintcd  with  the  art  of  preparing 
ceitiin  ^tim!lhlntr)  ;  and  tho>e  tribes 
Miiv)<i'  want  of  iiiirennity  or  unproduc- 
1i". .:  ciiniiile  has  denied  them  the  means 
of  obt  linin.;  such  sni).>tane«.s,  have 
.'-iio\\M  the  utmost  aptitude  in  learning 
th.  ir  use  fiom  their  more  intelligent 
vi>i!ins.  Of  all  passion*,  that  for  spi- 
liiuMi-:  I:i,-io:>  is  the  one  which  proves 
i.i'>i  rniimns  to  uncivilized  tribei*,  and 
ti:c  one  wiiich  biiiiir^  them  soonest  into 
tli»'  iiiosi  ai»iiet  dcju-ndanee  on  ICuro- 
pc  i;.s.  When  tl'.e  imjuovident  savage 
li.is  ;w(iMin.'d  a  t;»>t«:  for  rum  or  brandy, 
his   iiiin   speeilily  follows,   as    he  will 


part  with  everything  that  is  of  most 
value  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
his  new  ui)pctite.  It  is  to  the  abuse 
of  spirituous  liquors  that  we  may  trace 
the  speedy  extinction  of  many  barba- 
rous tribes  ;  and  as  long  as  they  form 
the  cheapest  article  of  exchange  which 
the  merchant  can  supply,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  no  considerations  of  reli- 
gion or  policy,  will  ever  put  an  end  to 
their  employment.  The  American  fur 
trader,  and  the  opium  merchant  of  the 
Kast,  will  continue  to  supply  their  per- 
nicious stimulants,  as  long  as  the  trade 
is  profitable ;  or,  as  Miss  Martineau 
teaches  of  the  slave-holders  of  the 
United  States,  they  will  become  eman- 
cipists as  soon  as  it  is  their  interest  to 
substitute  free  labour  for  servitude. 

Montesquieu  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  desire  for  inebriating  liquors  was 
strongest  in  cold  countries,  and  dimi- 
nished as  we  approached  the  equator  ; 
and  consetpiently,  that  the  nations  of 
the  north  of  Europe  were  more  given 
to  habits  of  intoxication  than  those  of 
the  south.  In  this,  however,  as  in 
several  other  instances,  this  truly  omi- 
neut  writer  appears  to  have  attached 
an  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
influence    of   climate,    on  the    moral 
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and  mlellectual  condition  of  man. 
Wo  di>  not  perceive  uny  a  priori 
coiiaitlcrutiou^  which  rendprs  it  ne- 
ccs^ry  that  the  desire  for  iiiohrmtiiiif 
Jiqijors  phouM  iwcrcuse  with  the  eoUl- 
uess  of  the  climate.  We  wouhl  rather 
infer  the  reverse  of  Ihii ;  and  mwin- 
ttiiii,  that  iVoin  the  excessive  perspira- 
tion iiicideiil  Ui  tropical  countries,  in- 
twiiciiUoTi  should  be  more  frequent  in 
them*  If  we  consult  experience  aii4 
ohservation,  we  will  find  scarcely  any 
evidence  iu  support  of  Montestpneu's 
proposition^  No  doubt,  the  Russians 
are  far  more  addicted  to  in(oxic<iting 
liquors  than  the  Italiatis  j  wliile,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  NorwegiLms  arc 
much  more  abstemious  than  the  Insh. 
In  the  tiopical  islands  of  the  rucific, 
the  abuse  of  intoxicating-  liquors  U 
one:  of  the  greatest  cursjes  that  hiiS 
befiiltcn  their  inhabitants,  while  the 
people  of  Iceland  are  moderate  in  the 
use  of  such  «tiraulants.  The  people  of 
Nublj  and  Abyssinia  are  very  much 
addicted  to  intoiiicationf  notwithstand' 
ing  their  proximity  to  the  equator* 

The  true  cause  of  prevalence  of  in- 
toxication is  igfnorance  and  barbarism^ 
or  preponderance  of  the  animal  part 
of  our  nature,  atid  the  conseqoeut  de- 
tire  for  violent  eicttemeot ;  such  can 
be  gratified  by  the  co»rscit  means. 
The  Tahitean  delighted  in  his  dis^ust- 
in^  cava ;  the  Samoide  in  his  no  less 
filihy  narcotic  mushroom.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  vie»',  we  find  that  the 
BPini-brulal  Rn<*iati«,  an#i  tlie  depraved 
community  of  New  South  Wnles,  con- 
snine  more  liquor  than  the  people  of  any 
other  eountry.  It  is  the  same  feeling' 
wiiich  indoced  ihc  ancient  Scandina- 
vians to  place  their  chief  delight  in  the 
heaven  of  Valhalla,  in  qud^ng  beer 
from  the  skulls  of  their  enemies. 

<'  III  Odin*!  ball  tKeir  t»encli««  b«, 
\Vlier«  we  may  lit  tod  drink* 
I1i«re  we  fihRll  tope  our  Vvtli^M  fiill 
or  nappjf  ale  io  falUbrinimed  *k«tl/* 

We  have  said  that  the  desire  for 
vinous  stimulants  is  universal,  and  the 
work  of  Mr.  More  wood  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  attempt  to  cstitblish  this 
truth  upon  a  most  extensive  Induction 
of  facts,  drawn  from  every  country, 
and  from  every  epoch  in  the  history  of 
man.  He  takes  his  departure  from  the 
history  of  Noah,  and  treats  lar^^ely 
concerning  the  liquors  of  the  ancients, 
and  explains  the  various  mode  of  in- 
toxication which  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  man  exhibits  m  every  region  from 


Lapland  to  Patagonia.  This  is  obvi* 
ouslya  favourrte  topic  with  our  nulhor, 
and  all  his  reading  and  reflection  huve 
been  made  to  conversre  nn  this  subject. 
Frunklin  defined  man  to  be  a  tool- 
inakiug  animal,  but  a  sorvpy  of  the 
vast  viiriety  of  Btimulnits  which  he  has 
discovered,  mjiy  convince  us  that  he  is 
also  an  inchriatinfr  <ine.  In  this  com- 
prehensive view  of  his  thesis,  the  work 
is  not  restricted  to  tlie  consideration  of 
fermented  liquors  only,  but  of  all  other 
narcotic  drugs  to  which  man  has  had 
recourse,  such  as  ojiium.  hemp,  cava 
and  mnshrooms  ;  and  aUn  contains  an 
account  of  all  kinds  of  drinking  vessels 
from  the  drinkine'  horn  of  the  Irish  to 
the  calabash  of  the  African, 

Tlie  process  of  fermentation  is  so 
readily  induced  in  every  saccharine 
juice,  thut  the  conversion  of  the  sweet 
matter  into  an  alcholic  liquid  would 
scarcely  fail  to  be  made  at  the  very 
earliest  period  in  the  history  of  our 
race.  The  ancients  deified  the  inventor 
of  wine,  and  in  our  opinion  most  un- 
deservedly, us  apart  from  all  questions 
as  to  the  good  or  bad  eftects  of  the  use 
of  fermented  liqujrs,  the  discovery  was 
one  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
making.  If  a  small  quantity  of  the  juico 
of  the  grape  happened  to  be  laid 
aside  for  a  few  days,  wine  would  un- 
questionably be  produced,  and  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  rtpeat  the  ex- 
periment on  a  larger  scide.  The  Per- 
sian legend  of  ihe  discovery  of  wine, 
has  more  veri-similitude,  If  less  poetry^ 
than  the  history  of  the  liftf  and  exploits 
of  Bacchus.  Their  hero  Jerashtd,  who 
lived  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  was  passionately  fond 
of  grapes,  and  desirous  of  preserving 
his  favourite  luxury,  he  deposited  a 
large  qtiaiitity  in  a  vessel  carefully  se- 
cured in  a  vuuh.  On  repairing  to  his 
treasure  some  time  afierwardj,  he  was 
fiUTprised  to  find  that  the  fruit  had 
bur?t  and  become  acid.  Ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  fermentation,  and  unac- 
<)uaintcd  with  the  virtues  of  the  grape 
in  this  new  form  he  considered  it  to 
be  deleterious  and  dangerouSi  and  with 
thia  impression,  he  got  some  vessels 
iilled  with  the  juice  on  which  he  in- 
scribed the  word  poison.  To  prevent 
bad  consequences,  he  had  these  vesseU 
placed  in  Lis  own  apartments  ;  a  favo« 
titc  concubine,  then  bbonriDg  under 
paio  and  nervous  debility  sought  death 
as  a  relief  from  her  affhction,  and  ob-» 
serving  the  word  '*  poison**  on  one  of 
the  vessels  in  the  roooarch's  room,  she 
Dpeoed  it  uad  swallowed  the  conCenU 
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with  avidity.  The  draugrbt  overcame 
her,  and  she  fell  into  a  sound  sleep 
from  which  she  awoke  to  her  jrreat 
surprise  much  renovated  ;  chariurd 
with  th(;  effects  of  the  restorative  she 
repeated  the  draughts  so  frequently, 
that  the  poison  soon  became  exhausted, 
which  Jemshia  discovering-,  and  learn- 
ing from  the  lady  how  her  recovery 
had  been  effected,  immediately  after 
this  he  caused  grapes  to  be  gathered, 
an<l  left  them  in  the  same  manner  in 
large  vessels.  Wine  being  thus  col- 
lected without  labour,  the  court  of 
Jemshia  soon  resounded  with  the  |)lea- 
sure  which  the  Teher-e-roosh,  or  the 
delightful  poison  as  it  is  called  to  this 
day,  inspired. 

This  talc  gives  a  very  just  represen- 
tation of  the  origin  and  improvement 
of  the  simpler  and  more  essential  arts 
of  life  ;  an  accident  first  suggests  the 
process  which,  a  few  cxj)eriments  soon 
perfected  sufficiently  for  the  limited 
wants  of  an  early  stage  of  society.  The 
vine,  from  the  al)undanco  of  its  juice, 
and  from  growing  luxuriantly  in  the 
countries  which  were  first  settled  by 
man,  appears  to  have  afforded  the  ear- 
liest fermented  licpior.  Noah,  we 
know,  cultivated  the  vine  and  fer- 
mented its  juice,  and  it  appears  that  the 
countries  around  the  base  of  Ararat, 
and  mount  Caucasus,  which  were  the 
first  cradle  of  the  human  family,  are 
also  the  native  country  of  the  vine. 
The  vine  seems  to  grow  there  in  all  its 
native  luxuriance,  and  although  wild, 
appears  to  revel  as  if  in  its  primitive 
home,  and  after  yielding  more  wine 
than  is  necessary  for  the  inhabitants, 
such  is  the  superabundance  of  the 
grapes,  that  large  quantities  are  permit- 
ted to  rot  on  the  branches,  or  to  be 
consumed  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  since 
they  cannot  be  converted  to  any  useful 
purpose.  In  the  provinces  on  the 
Black  Sea,  the  vine  thrives  without  any 
cultivation,  and  is  seen  dinging  round 
all  the  large  trees  giving  the  country 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  and  continued 
vineyard. 

The  vine,  wherever  it  could  be  culti- 
vated, would  be  preferred  to  all  other 
vegetables  ;  not  only  from  the  (piantity 
of  liquor  which  it  affords,  but  also  from 
its  excellence.  Heyond  the  limits,  of 
heat  or  cold,  which  define  the  range 
of  the  vine,  other  substitutes  were 
sought,  which  might  afford  a  fermented 
liquor  in  tropical  regions.  The  sap  or 
fruit  of  ilifferent  kinds  of  palms,  yields 
a  species  of  wine  which  is  sufficiently 
palatable.     In  cold  countries  the  apple 


and  pear  yield  fermented  liquors,  which 
resemble  in  some  respects  the  acid 
wines.  The  juice  of  the  grape,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  liquor  capable  of  af- 
fording a  genuine  wine,  as  it  alone  con- 
tains the  proper  ingredients  in  the  re- 
quisite proportions  for  fermenting  into  a 
good  and  durable  liquor.  The  most 
essential  compounds  of  the  juice  of 
the  grape  are  sugar,  which  is  changed 
into  s|)irit  of  wine  or  brandy,  veg-et- 
ablc  matter,  which  acts  as  a  leaven, 
and  a  vegetable  acid,  whose  influence 
we  know  to  be  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  process.  In  the  vine  the  veget- 
able acid  is  cream  of  tartar,  as  it  is 
called,  and  one  excellence  of  the 
grape  consists  in  this,  that  the  acid  salt 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  nearly  insoluble 
in  spirit  of  wine.  Hence  the  cream  of 
tartar  is  always  preserved  in  the  ferment- 
ing juice,  in  the  requisite  proportion, 
abundant  at  the  commencement  in  the 
watery  syrup ;  but  deposited  from  the 
solution  in  proportion  as  the  sugar  is 
converted  into  brandy,  and  the  wine  is 
completely  formed.  In  the  forests  of 
northern  countries  we  can  only  obtain 
an  acid  wine,  as  the  vegetable  acid 
which  exists  in  them  is  soluble  both  in 
water  and  spirits ;  and,  hence,  it  cau 
only  be  concealed  by  an  excess  of  su- 
gar, or  removed  by  the  addition  of 
lime.  In  the  sap  of  the  palm  there  is 
scarcely  any  vegetable  acid,  and  the 
saccharine  juice  yields  a  spirituous 
liquor,  which  is  with  difficulty  preserved, 
and  soon  passes  into  vinegar. 

Such  liijuors,  from  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  the  fermentingprocess,  would 
be  known  to  the  most  barbarous  tribes 
who  had  intellect  enough  to  scoop  out 
a  calabash,  or  bake  an  earthen  vessel 
to  receive  the  vegetable  juice.  Tho 
manufacture  of  beer  is  a  rather  more 
com])licated  process,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  obtained  from  substances  naturally 
saccharine,  but  such  as  must  be  con- 
verted into  sugar  before  they  can  afl'ord 
a  beer.  The  different  grains,  such  as 
barley,  maize,  millet,  &c.,  owe  their 
nutritious  properties  to  the  farina  or 
starch  which  they  contain,  and  this 
principle  by  fermentation  is  changed 
into  sugar  which  may  be  converted 
into  spirit  like  the  naturally  saccha- 
rine juices.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  amount  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  ancients ;  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  simple  process  for 
making  wine  or  beer,  but  were  ignorant 
of  the  practice  of  malting  or  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation. 

The]  Egyptians  appear  to  have  beeu 
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acquainted  with  a  variety  of  fermented 
liquors  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
and  beer,  urupe-\v'ine»  and  paloi-wiiie^ 
were  common  beverages  ttmonfj  them. 
It  bus  been  quf^.'itioned  by  some  whether 
the  climate  of  Ey^ypt  was  adapteil  to  the 
growth  of  the  vine  ;  and  M.  Aargo,  in 
pHrtieoIiin  has  iimintained  that  iUv  mean 
temperature  of  the  valley  of  ihe  Nile  was 
loo  hiijh  fur  \U  successful  cultivation. 
All  duubts  oii  this  liead  are  removed  by 
the  records  which  still  remuin  to  illustrate 
the  d+>mo5tie  life  of  the  aucicnt  Egyp- 
tbtis.  In  the  work  of  Roselliui»  the 
in^.nurkirture  of  wine  is  explained  in  all 
its  stages;  from  the  g'atheringf  of  the 
vintai^^o  to  the  obtaining  of  the  juice,  and 
the  use  of  the  liqtior  at  their  tables.^ — 
The  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  appear  to 
have  indulged  freely  in  the  use  of  wine* 
nnd  not  content  with  the  produce  of 
their  own  vineyard?,  llrey  also  import^ 
ed  Q  considerable  quantiiy  of  the  more 
generons  wines  of  Greece.  If  RoseU 
lini*s  plates  teU  a  true  story»  tempe- 
raijce  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
-virtue  of  the  higher  grades  of  Egyptian 

[iociety*  On  the  contrary  the  ladies  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  as  fond  of  a  cheerful 
glass  as  the  gentlemen.  One  plate  repre- 
sents a  party  conai sting  of  ladies  only, 
in  which  the  fair  guests  betray  a  keen 
relish  for  the  juice  of  the  grape*  The 
faded  garland  is  seen  on  their  heated 
temples,  and  there  is  uncqiii vocal  evi- 
dence that  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the 
head,  has  been  stretched  beyond  its 
capacity.  If  the  social  meetings  of 
Ihe  ladies  exhibited  such  evident  proofs 
0f  conviviality,  we  may  be  sure  the 
mecting^s  of  the  gentlemen  were  not 
dislloguished  for  sobriety  ;  and  the 
guests  appear  not  uncommonly  to  have 
been  carried  home  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibiUty.  We  do  not  remember  thai  any 
instances  of  angry  quarrels  arc  re- 
preseated  at  the  Egyptian  feasts  ;  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  worshijipers 
of  the  ctitj  the  monkey,  and  the  croco- 
dile, avoided  all  hard  questions  of  di- 
vinity or  zoology  while  occupied  at  a 
convivial  meeting. 

Beer  appears  to  have  been  the  bever- 

I  age  of  t\u'-  lower  orders  among  the  Egyp* 
lians,  as  it  is  auiong  ourselves,    ^^Eschy- 

iflis  in  the  Suppliants,  makes  king  Pelas- 
_  8  contrast  the  barley  wine  of  the  Egyp- 

llians  with  the  more  agreeable  wines  of 

Greece;  and  the  evidence  of  Hcrodo- 

ftus  is  stiil   more  decisive*  when  he  in- 

brms  u5  that  beer  was  the  liquor  chiefly 

I  use  among  the  Egyptians,    Although 

'  the  culture  of  the  vine  has  long  ceased 
in  Ejypt,  the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of 


beer  called  bouza  is  still  known,  both 
there  and  throughout  a  great  pnrt  of 
Africa.  This  liquor  is  prepared  by 
mixi  ug  water  with  highly  kavened  bread, 
which  produces  a  very  intoxicating  but 
disagreeable  liquor.  It  is  remarkable, 
lliat  the  iuhabiiauts  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  prepared  a  similar  beverage  from 
the  fermented  bread  of  the  Indian  corii» 
\qu^  beforo  (he  Spaniards  vested  the 
new  world. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  wine 
was  the  only  fermented  liquor  in  ge* 
neral  use,  and  a  degree  of  care  was  be- 
stowed on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape, 
proportioned  to  the  high  value  altaehed 
to  it.  Pliny  informs  us  that  his  country- 
men were  acquainted  with  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ninety- five  different 
kinds  of  wines.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vi  ne  and  the  manufacture  of  the  wine  was 
conducted  in  nearly  the  same  manner 
tts  at  present,  the  process  being  too 
simple  to  require  much  improvement 
cither  from  mechanics  or  chemistry. 
The  cliief  differences  between  ancient 
and  modern  wines  consisted  in  the  fla- 
vours which  were  imparted  to  them, 
and  also  that  they  never  contained 
ail  undue  proportion  of  brandy,  as  the 
ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
distillation.  The  flavours  of  the  an- 
cient wines  depended  in  part  on  the 
nature  of  the  vessels  in  which  they 
were  contained.  The  wine  vessels  of 
the  ancients  were  either  akin  bottles  or 
earthen  jars.  When  skin  bottles  were 
oscd,  an  animal  flavour  must  have  been 
communicated  lo  the  wiue.  As  the 
art  of  glazing  earthen  vessels  was  un- 
known, they  were  rendered  impervious 
by  a  varnish  of  pitch  or  mftstie,  which 
communicated  a  resinous  taste  to  the 
wines  preserved  in  these  jars. 

This  resinous  flavour  appears  to  have 
been  a  fivvourite  one,  and  to  have  often 
been  heightened  intentionally,  by  the 
addition  of  various  preparations' from 
the  pine.  Origanum  and  other  aro- 
matic plants  were  also  used  to  perfume 
the  xvines.  The  most  extraordinary 
addition  to  their  wines  was  that  of 
mingling  them  with  a  portion  of  salt 
water.  Such  a  wine  would  be  sufficiently 
disagreeable  to  a  modern  palate, but  per- 
haps not  more  so  thun  porter  would 
have  been  to  an  ancient  Greek.  The 
flavours  of  wines,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  appear  to  be  altogi.Hher 
arbitrary  ;  the.  result  of  habit  and  edu- 
cation. 

When  we  consider  the  weakness  of 
the  materials  of  w  hich  the  wine-vessels 
of  the  ancients   were  made,  we  may 
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bo  a?  much  surprised  at  the  m:\gni- 
tiirlo  of  some  of  the  ancient  j:irs  or 
?kiM-l)ottlf?s  as  at  tlio  iriu'antic  di- 
mensions of  tlic  tun  at  lleidolbcrL'", 
or  tlic  vats  of  the  London  brewers. 
The  carl  lien  jars  \vere  liooped  to 
jirevont  thein  from  burslinj^,  and  some 
of  thiMU  won*  ?o  hir^'e  as  to  con- 
tain upwards  of  ei'jrht  hundred  arallons. 
Souh;  of  the  skin-bottles  were  of  equally 
a.nonishinir  capacities.  The  greatest  of 
which  we  have  any  account  was  that 
exhibiti;d  at  the  feast  given  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  It  was  drawn  on  a  car 
seventy-iive  feet  lonj;:  and  fortv-two  feet 
l»road,  and  was  constructed  ot  panther's 
skins,  and  contained  'J(),'250  gallons.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  gij,'antic  skin-bottle 
of  Ptolemy's  must  have  had  some  pow- 
erful support,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
contents  would  reatlily  have  burst  an 
unprotected  vessel  composed  of  such 
materials. 

In  tropical  or  sub-tropical  countriop, 
where  the  vine  ceases  to  flourish,  the 
choice  of  vegetables  capable  of  furnish- 
ing' a  fermenting:  Tupior  is  nearly  inex- 
haustible.    On  this  siibject  Mr.  More- 
wood's  work  at^brds  a  vast  supply  of 
information.     Of  all  the  tropical  plants 
the  pabns  alford  the  LTcatest  supply  of 
])otal)le    liquors.      The   sap   of    these 
trees  yi«'hU  a  weak,  but  palatable  vinous 
beveraire,   and  their  saccharine  fruits 
produce  a  much  stronger  wine.     The 
manufacture   of  an    inebriating   liquor 
from  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm  is  well 
known  in  the  cast.     This  kind  of  wine 
wa^,    in    all    ])robability    the    strong 
drink  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  and  is 
obtaincil,  rather  from    the   inspissated 
juice    of   the    palm,    than    from    the 
iiTd\ui ;    which    aifords   a    product   far 
mor<'  intoxicatiiur  than  the  most   8|)i- 
riiuous  grape    wine.      In    India   ano- 
ther palm  aflbrds  a  wine,  well  known 
in  the  cast  under  the  name  of  toddy. 
Tins  litjuor  is  obtained  by  making  an 
incision  in  the  summit  of  the  tree,  and 
the.  sap  which  flows  from  the  wound  is 
eoll(!Cted  in  a  pot,  which  is  suspended 
from  the  tree  for  that  purpose.     A  good 
tn*e  will  discharge  three  (piarls  per  diem 
of  >ap,  and  this  supply  may  be  obtained 
regularly   for  three  years   before   the 
tieti  bccomrs  exhausted.     The  sap  of 
{\\'\<  p.ilni  may  be  considered  as  a  solu' 
turn  of  suu'ar,  but  dt;stitute  of  any  vc- 
getMl»le  aei<l,an«l  conlaininir  oidy  a  mo- 
derate (jnantity  of  vegetable  fermenting 
matter;    it   e«»n<((|ueutly   ferments  ra- 
])iiily,  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  atlords  a  very  spiritucms  beverage, 
w  hich,  however,  is  not  capable  of  being 


preserved  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
liquor  is  the  common  intoxicating  drink 
ot  tin.'  lower  order  of  Hindoos. 

If  we  ])a5s  to  the  new  world,  we  find 
that  a  species  of  aloe  is  to  the  Mexi- 
can what  the  palm  is  to  the  African  or 
the  Hindoo,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the   vine  of  the   regions  in  which  it 
grows.     The  agave  or  aloe  is  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  Mexico  ;  and  it  affords  a  large  i»ro- 
portion  of  the  intoxicating  liquids  used 
l)y  the  lower  order  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  cultivation   of   the  agave  is  ex- 
tremely profitable,  although  it  requires, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  considerable  out- 
lay of  capital.     We  are  informed  by 
Humbolt,  that  the  individual  who  can 
aflbrd   to   form  a  plantation   of  from 
aO,000  to  40,000  plants,  has  made  an 
ample  provision  for  his  family.     Some 
of  these  plantations  yield  an  income  of 
upwards   of   sixteen  hundred   pounds 
per  annum.     The  juice  of  the  agave 
or  maguey,  is  not  obtained  from  the 
fruit,  as  is  the  case  in  the  vine  ;  but  is 
the  pure  sap,  obtained  by  making  an 
incision  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done 
to   obtain   the  toddy   from  the  palm. 
This  juice  is  an  extremely  luscious  sy- 
rup, called  aquaraice,  or  honey  water, 
by  the  Spaniards.     It  runs  through  the 
fermenting  process  with  great  rapidity ; 
is  ready  for  use  twenty-four  hours  afler 
its  exudation   from  the  plant.     As  It 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
saccharine  matter,  the  agave  wine  is 
very  nutritious,  and  an  inveterate  toper 
seldom  takes  much  solid  nourishment. 
The  extent  to  which  this  liquor  is  used 
mav  be  inferred  from  the  great  revenue 
which  it  yields,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  tumbrils  are 
sent  round  to  collect  the  drunkards  of 
the  night,  who  may  be  found  lying  in 
the  streets.     They  are  carried   to   a 
watch-house  in   the  morning,  and  an 
iron  ring  is  closed  on  their  ankles,  and 
in   this  state   they  arc   compelled  to 
cleanse  the  streets  for  three  days  suc- 
cessively, as  a  punishment  for  their  ir- 
regularity. 

The  most  remarkable  of  fermented 
liquors  is  obtained,  not  from  the  vege- 
table, but  from  the  animal  kingdom; 
and  the  Mongo  tribes,  ignorant  of  tho 
arts  <if  agriculture,  and  whose  wealth 
consists  in  their  flocks,  have  learned  to 
oi»tain  a  vintage  from  the  milk  of  their 
cattle  ;  for  this  purpose  the  milk  of  the 
mane  is  preferred,  and  a  liquor  called 
koumiss  is  obtained  from  its  fermenta- 
tion. The  preparation  of  this  rub- 
stance  is  by  no  means  difficult ;  a  quan- 
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tlty  of  milk  is  put  iiilo  a  sitio  boUle, 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  old  kou- 
nm§t  to  iiid  ns  a  Icavcn,  tlie  miiittire  is 
frequently  agitnted,  aini  in  the  course 
of  twenly-lour  boura  the  preparution 
is  fit  for  use.  The  roiimias  b  slightly 
inehriatiiig,  and  yields  hrandv  when  dis- 
tilled, 

When  we  compare  the  various  ine- 
briating liquors  in  u«e  in  modern  Eu- 
rope, with  those   with  which  the  an- 
cients were  ucquaintedi  we  find  that  in 
as  far  as  respects  the  preparatiou  and 
preservation  of  wine,  tiiere  is  little  dif- 
ference, except   in   the  substitution  of 
wooden  casks  and  glasa  bottles,  for  the 
skins  and  un^^dazed  earthen  jara  of  anti* 
quity*      We  are,  however,  acquainted 
with   two   important   processes,  which 
were  unknown   to  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans— we  convert  grain  into  malt,  and 
employ  the  process   of  dtsiillation  to 
eitracl  the  pure  spirit  from  the  fer- 
mented liquor*     We  have  no  evidence 
that   the   beer   of  the   Egyptians  was 
prepared  from  mak  ;  on  the  contrary, 
Pli uy,  who  has  given  us  some  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  says,  thiit  tlie  beer 
was  made  by  sleeping?  grain  in  water. 
The  beer  used  by  the  Gauls,  and  other 
imUons   of  western    Europe,  was  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner.     We  are 
not    aware   at    what    period    the   art 
of  malting:  became  known  in  modern 
times  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Peruvians    were  acquainted  with  the 
process    long    before    ihey    had  any 
intercourse    with    Eofopeaus,      Large 
quantities   of    naxhe    are,    in    various 
purUi  of  Peru,   converted   into  chiea^ 
and   il   is   remarkable   that  the  grain 
med  in  such  cases  has  been  made  to 
underg^o   the   process  of  mailing.     In 
making  vhka  no  other  ingredients  are 
mixed  with  the  malted   raaixe,   called 
Jttm  i  when  sufficiently  boiled  in  water 
llhe  fluid  ferments  like  our  ale  or  por- 
Tter,  and  the  produee  is  very  intoticat- 
(In;;.     In   some  places  the  natives  be- 
I'Keve  that  fermentation  will  not  ensue 
Vif  the  malted  grain  be  not  previously 
[iuhmitied   to   mastication ;  from   this 
J  circumstance,  many  old  men  and  wo- 
raen  assemble  at  the  house  where  chica 
\\%  made,  and  arc  employed  chewing 
^tbc  jora  or  malt.     Two  kinds  of  chica 
are     usually    made    from     the  '  «ame 
grain  ;  one  called  t"/«ro,  the  water  in 
K»hich    the    malt    has    been    inlii'ie*!. 
I^his   is   drawn   ofti    and   whci»   after- 
[wards  boiled  ban    some    resemblance 
Itii  cider.     Another  is  made  by  boiling 
r^he  gmtn  for  several  hours,  after  which 
'  It  is  strained,  fermented,  and  termed 


ncto.  The  great  antiquity  of  this  be- 
verage is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by 
its  being  known  to  the  natives  long 
before  they  were  visited  by  the  Spa- 
niards, as  Mr.  Stevenson  affirms,  timt 
be  drank  chica  that  had  been  found  in 
huacan  or  burying  places,  where  it 
mu.'it  have  remained  upwards  of  three 
centuries.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  Peruvians  were  familiar  with  the 
preparation  of  porter  long  before  that 
beverage  was  kno\rn  to  England. 

The  art  of  distillation  like  that  of 
malting  is  a  modern  one  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  Although  it  appears  that  dis* 
tlllation  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  still  it  by  no 
means  follows  the  invention  belongs  to 
that  people,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  in 
all  probability  familitvr  to  the  Chinese 
from  time  im memorial.  In  this  as  in 
many  other  instances  the  sote  merit  of 
the  Saracens  was,  merely  that  of  being 
the  carriers  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Chinese  from  the  remote 
regions  of  Asia  to  Europe,  The  art 
of  distillation  gave  a  new  order  of  spi- 
rituous liquors,  possessing  far  greater 
strength  than  any  previously  known, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  mo- 
ral consequences  of  this  discovery  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  vast  importance 
in  advancing  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  improvements  which 
the  u?e  of  the  spirit  of  wine  has  intro* 
dticed  into  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
are  very  great,  and  without  it  chemi- 
cal science,  especially  the  analysis  of 
organic  bodies,  could  scarcely  be  at- 
tempted, and  its  employments  in  the 
arts  arc  too  numerous  to  be  specified  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  sub- 
stances in  the  chemical  arts. 

Besides  the  various  inebriating  li- 
quids obtained  by  fermentation,  and 
whose  properties  depend  chiefly  oa 
the  spirit  of  wine  which  they  contain, 
there  is  a  second  class  of  stimulants 
whose  narcotic  properties  do  not  de- 
pend upon  any  conversion  of  saccha- 
rine into  spirituous  mutters.  Opium 
standi  at  the  head  of  this  class  ot  ine- 
briating drugs.  Tlie  ust*  of  opium  is 
nearly  univcmal  from  Turkey  to  Chinai 
and  the  enormous  quantity  consumed 
in  the  latter  country  is  an  evidence 
that  a  taste  for  this  narcotic  doea  not 
depend  on  the  prohibition  of  wine  to 
the  followers  of  Mahomed,  Even  in 
Mussulman  countries  the  interdict  of  the 
prophet  is  little  regarded  by  those  who 
can  obtain  a  st»pply  of  wine  or  brandy. 
and  all  classes,  from  the  Sultan  to  the 
rayaj  appear  to  rclisli  fermented  liquors. 
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Tiie  use  of  opitim  however  appears  to 
be  more  in  accordtince  with  the  habiU 
of  the  oricnttilji,  little  jfivuti  to  social 
j>leasin>'!!,  and  tlioosin^  mther  to  be 
itiebriiUcH  nloiie  tliuii  in  company. — • 
It  is  needless  to  idvcstig'rttc  whclher 
excess  hi  the  use  tff  opium  or  of  fer- 
mented liquors  is  more  injnrions  ; 
it  appears  how  ever,  I  hot  modcrtitioo 
in  the  use  of  liquors  is  more  easily 
observed  than  in  the  consumption 
of  opinm.  Thousands  indulge  in 
the  moderate  use  of  wine,  spirits  or 
beer,  for  a  lon;j  time  wittiout  ever  com- 
jnitiing"  any  crimes  or  any  vvuy  injuring 
hcallii.  It  is  dilferenl  with  ihe  use  of 
opium^  a  mnderitte  dnse  soon  loses  its 
power,  and  with  time  the  quantity  used 
reqnirP!?  to  be  progressively  augmented 
uniil  the  opium  eater  becomes  a  vic- 
tim to  the  abuse  of  )iie  drug.  There 
arc  very  few  individuHlSi  who,  like  the 
hie  Mr.  Wilberforce,  can  continue  the 
moderate  use  of  opium  durinjj  a  lonff 
life. 

Some  of  the  opium  enters  can  con- 
sume an  immense  f^uantily  of  opium 
Without  any  immediately  fatal  conse- 
quences. Beaujoir  tyives  an  account 
of  a  Turkish  Effenili,  who  took  every 
day  thirty  cups  of  coffee*  smoked  sixty 
jiipes  of  tobacco^  and  swallowed  three 
drachms  of  opium^  while  his  solitl  fooci 
consisted  of  only  four  ounees  of  rice. 
Dr.  Jones»  in  his  book,  entitled  Mys- 
teries of  Opium  Unveiled,  assures  us 
that  he  knew  of  several  persons  in 
England  who  were  in  tlie  habit  of 
taking  two,  thrce»  four,  or  six  drarhmi 
daily  ;  and  that  he  heard  of  one  that 
could  take  tufo  oituccs  in  a  dat/,  a  quan- 
tity not  exceeded,  perhaps,  in  the  his- 
tory of  man- 
Baron  dc  Tott  gives  a  miserable  pic- 
ture of  those  who  frequent  the  opium 
market  at  Coo'itantinople,  describing 
them  as  havin:^  pale  and  melantholy 
countenances,  with  menfrre  necks Jieads 
twisted  Ui  one  side,  backbones  distort- 
ed, shoulders  drawn  u[)  to  the  cars,  and 
other  extraordinary  aj^pcariinces.  Seat- 
ed in  tlie  twili^dit  of  the  evening  or  re- 
clining on  sohi  in  little  shops,  ranged 
along  the  walls  of  the  moaquc  of  Soly- 
roan,  may  be  seen  the  infatuated  He- 
xeaks*  (opium  eaters,)  swallowinn;  their 
opium  ]>ilb  in  prrtporiion  to  the  degree 
of  wont  which  habit  has  rendered  ne- 
cessary. Each  poor  votary  anxiously 
awaits  the  agreeable  reverie  that  U  to 
follow  as  the  erteet  of  this  indnlgence. 
He  soon  relyrns  to  his  home  full  of  :in 
imaginary  happiuees  which  ucitber  rea- 


son nor  the  realities  of  life  can  procure, 
and  in  this  manner  each  suecesMve  day 
witnesses  a  repetiiton  of  the  irregula- 
rity till  worn  out  with  debility  and  in- 
tenqnirrance,  he  nt  last  sinks  like  a  sha- 
dow into  the  grave. 

The  following  anecdote,  for  which, 
however,  the  authority  is  not  given, 
givci  a  eurioua  example  of  the  effects 
of  immoderate  habits  of  using  opium. 
An  English  ambassador  lately  fsent  to 
a  Mahouicdan  prince,  was  conducted 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  palace  through 
several  richly  decorated  aad  spacious 
apartments,  crowded  with  officers,  ar- 
rayed in  superb  drcsse?,  to  a  room, 
small  in  dimensions  but  ornamented 
with  the  most  costly  and  splendid  fur- 
niture. The  attendants  withdrew.  Af- 
ter a  short  interval  two  persons  of  su- 
perior mien  entered  the  saloon  followed 
by  state  bearers,  carrying  under  a  lofty 
canopy  a  litter  covered  with  delicate 
silk  and  the  richest  cashmere  shawls^ 
upon  which  lay  a  human  form,  to  all 
appearance  dead,  except  that  its  head 
was  danghug  loosely  from  side  to  side 
as  the  bearers  moved  into  the  room. 
Two  officers  holding  rich  filltgrce  sal- 
vers carried  each  a  chalice  and  a  vial  con- 
taining a  black  fluid.  The  ambaaaador 
considered  the  spectacle  to  be  connect- 
ed with  some  court  ceremony  of  mourn- 
ing and  endeavoured  to  retire,  but  he 
wns  soon  undeceived  by  leeing  the 
officers  holding  up  the  head  of  the  ap- 
parent corpse,  and  after  gently  chafing 
the  throat  and  returning  the  tongue, 
which  hung  from  a  mouth  relaxed  and 
gaping,  pouring  some  black  liquor  into 
the  throat,  and  closing  the  jaws,  until 
it  sank  down  the  jmssage  ;  after  six  or 
seven  times  repeating  the  ceremony, 
the  figure  opened  its  eyes  and  shut  its 
mouth  voluntarily,  it  then  swallowed 
a  large  portion  of  the  black  fluid,  and 
within  an  hour  an  animated  being  sat 
on  the  conch  with  blood  returning  into 
his  bps,  and  a  feeble  power  of  artictj- 
1  at  ion,  In  the  Persian  language  he 
addressed  his  visitor,  and  enquired 
the  particulars  of  his  mission.  Within 
two  hours  this  extraordinary  person 
because  altered  and  his  mind  capable 
of  arduous  Ijusiness.  The  ambassa- 
dor after  apologising  for  the  liberty, 
ventured  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed. 

"  Sir,*'  said  he,  **  I  am  an  inveterate 
opium  taker,  and  1  have  by  sloir  de- 
grees fallen  into  this  melancholy  ex- 
cess. But  of  the  diurnal  twenty-four 
periods  of  time,    1   c on ti Dually  pasi 
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tightceu  in  this  reverie*  unable  lo 
move  or  apeak  i  1  am  yet  conscious, 
and  tlie  tinic  parses  awav  amid  plcus- 
ing  fancies,  nor  should  I  ever  awake 
from  the  wandenngts  of  this  stale  had 
1  tiot  the  most  taithCnl  and  attached, 
whose  regard  and  re!i*!;iou9  duty  impel 
them  to  watch  my  pulse.  As  soon  as 
my  heart  begins  to  ianlter  and  my 
breathings  is  imperceiitible  except  on  a 
mirror,  they  immediately  pour  the  so- 
lutioti  of  opium  into  my  throiit^  mid 
restore  me  as  you  have  seen.  Wilhln 
four  hours  I  shall  have  swallowed  many 
ounceit  iind  much  lime  will  not  pafs 
away  ere  I  \\\l\  relapse  into  my  ordi- 
nary torpor.^ 

The  mode  of  using  opium  in  Turkey 
and  China  is  a  little  different.  lit  the 
former  country  the  practice  is  to  swallow 
a  certain  nnmbur  of  opium  pdls,  propor- 
tioned to  the  capacity  oi'  the  ikeriaki 
or  opium-eater.  In  China  the  opium  is 
boiled  in  wufer,  and  the  extract,  when 
dried,  is  put  Into  a  pipe  and  used  as  we 
do  tobacco.  The  employment  of  this 
demoralising  drug  has  g^rowu  to  an  evil 
of  enormous  ma;^nitude  in  China  ;  and 
we  believe  few  individuab  who  ure 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  disapprove 
of  the  energy  which  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment have  at  last  insisted  on  putting 
down  this  mischievous  traffic,  and  atill 
fewer  who  will  not  entertain  feelings 
of  contempt  or  disgust  at  the  conduct 
of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
profits  so  largely  by  this  commerce, 
and  is  the  only  power  which  ckm 
effectually  put  it  down. 

The  conduct  of  the  Company  is  an 
instance  of  elaborate  iniquity  and  hypo- 
crisy. It  appears  from  the  Chinese 
Repository  for  1837,  that  throughout 
alt  I  he  territories  within  the  Company's 
jurisdiction,  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy, 
the  preparation  of  this  dru^,  and  tho 
traffic  in  it  until  it  is  brought  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  sold  by  auction  for  exporta- 
tion, are  under  a  strict  monopoly. 
Should  an  individual  undertake  the 
cultivation  without  having  entered  into 
engagements  with  the  governmeivt  to 
deliver  the  produce  at  the  filed  rate, 
his  property  would  be  immediately 
attached,  aod  the  ryot  compelled  eitiier 
lo  destroy  his  poppies  or  give  security 
for  the  faithful  delivery  of  the  produce. 
Nay,  according  to  a  late  writer,  the 
growing  of  opium  is  compulsory  on 
the  purt  of  the  ryot*  Advances  are 
made  by  the  government  through  its 
native  servants,  and  if  a  ryot  refuses 
the  advance,  the  simple  plan  of  tbrow- 
VoL,  XIV. 


ing  the  rupees  into  his  hou&e  is  adopted. 
Should  he  attempt  to  abscond,  the  peons 
(police)  tie  the  advance  up  in  his  clotlies 
and  piisli  him  into  tlfchoitse.  The  buai* 
tiess  being  now  settled,  there  being  no 
remedy,  he  applies  himself  as  he  may 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract, 

"  The  great  objeet  of  the  Bengal 
opium  agency,"  says  Dr.  Butter,  "it 
to  furnish  ati  article  suitable  to  the 
peculiar  tastes  of  the  population  of 
China,  Duriug  the  year  1837  the 
tpiantily  of  opium  exported  to  Ciuitou 
amounted  to  1(5,9 1 ti  chests,  containing 
eaeh  about  I2(Jlbs»  and  having  a  value 
of  upwards  of  iwo  and  a-liall  millions 
sterling.'*  The  amount  of  misery  occa- 
sioned by  this  commerce  must  be  enor- 
mous. The  cultivation  of  the  drug  U 
almost  compulsory  on  the  poor  Hindoo. 
The  entire  opium  crop  is  smuggled  ijito 
China,  where  it  proves  a  poison  to 
miHions.  The  process  of  smuggling  is 
thus  accurately  described  by  a  Chinese 
nmjjistratc  :  —  **  Here  are  constantly 
anchored  seven  or  eight  large  ships, 
in  which  opium  is  kept,  and  are,  there- 
fore, called  receiving  ships.  At  Canton 
there  are  brokers  of  the  drug,  called 
rae Iters.  These  pay  the  price  of  the 
drug  into  the  hands  of  the  resident 
foreigners,  who  give  them  orders  for 
the  delivery  of  the  opium  from  the 
receiving  ships.  There  are  carrying 
boats  plying  up  and  down  the  river* 
and  these  are  vulgarly  called  fast-crabs 
and  scrambling  dragons^  They  are 
well  armed  with  guns  and  other  wea- 
pons, and  are  manned  with  some  scores 
of  desperadoes,  who  ply  their  oars  as 
if  they  were  wings  to  fly  with*  All 
the  custom-houses  and  military  posts 
which  they  pass  are  largely  l>ribed. 
If  they  happen  to  encounter  any  of  the 
armed  cruising  boats,  they  are  so  auda- 
cious as  to  resist,  and  slaughter  and 
carnA;^e  ensues." 

The  enormous  mischiefs  of  the 
opium  trade  are  suSiciently  apparent 
to  the  Chinese  government,  which  has 
the  credit  of  being  sincerely  desiroua 
of  putting  a  stop  to  it.  The  matter 
has  been  discussed  by  the  different 
mandarins  in  the  most  deliberate  man- 
ner, nud  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts  ;  the  evils  of  smuggling, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  licensed 
trade,  on  the  other,  ate  discussed  in  a 
manner  which  would  exceed  the  intel- 
lectual capacities  of  many  European 
statesmen.  The  more  Intelligenl  of 
the  Chinese  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  their  governors,  as  to  the 
urgency  of  the  evil,  and  the  necessity 
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oF  checkinsr  bo  enormous  au  abuse. 
Their  moralists  write  ajjainst  it,  and 
it  is  the  subject  of  ilhistration  by  thrir 
urti«t.«.  In  the  Ciiinese  Repository, 
th(Te  is  an  account  of  a  series  of  paint- 
in;^s  by  a  Cliincse  artist,  illustraiinj>^ 
tile  progress  of  the  opium-eater,  from 
health  and  afllnencc  to  poverty  and 
disease  ;  and  the  idea,  and  mode  of 
execution,  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Hake's  Progress  by  Hogarth.* 

We  are  sorry  to  see  several  attempts 
to  mislead  the  public  by  those  who  ap- 
pear to  be  interested  in  the  trafBr,  and 
some  even  propose  going  to  war  with 
the  Chinese  for  the  sake  of  the  opium 
trade.  It  is  probable  that  few  right 
thinking  people  will  feel  any  symjjathy 
for  the  opium  merchants,  or  will  coun- 
tenance any  attem])t  to  bully  the  inof- 
fending  Chinese  government  into  a  free 
trade  in  this  deleterious  drug.  Were 
the  importation  of  opium  abandoned,  it  is 
probable  that  the  real  and  heavy  griev- 
ances which  the  Chinese  inflict  on  the 
inoffensive  portion  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chants mignt  be  at  length  removed, 
and  certainly  they  would  meet  with 
more  sympathy. 

Opium,  like  wine,  stands  as  the 
type  of  a  class  of  stimulants  of 
which  many  kinds  are  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  juice  of  the  pop- 
py. The  use  of  various  prepara- 
tions of  hemp  is  cotamon  in  those 
countries  where  opium  is  taken,  and 
appears  in  short  to  be  the  poor  man's 
opium.  The  consumers  of  the  two 
drugs  being  respectively  analogous  to 
the  wine  drinkers,  and  whiskey  drink- 
ers of  our  own  country.  The  most 
common  preparation  of  hemp  goes  by 
the  name  of  bang,  and  is  exclusively 
used  in  India ;  its  narcotic  properties 
resemble  those  of  opium  but  are  more 
stupifying  and  violent,  and  less  perma- 
nent. 

We  shall  only  notice  two  other  sub- 
stitutes for  opium  taken  from  two  very 
remote  countries.  The  Peruvians 
have  been  acquainted  for  a  long 
period  with  the  virtues  of  a  small 
tree  called  coca,  whose  leaves  possess 
properties  resembling  the  effects  of 
opium.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
plucked  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
and  after  being  carefully  dried  are 
packed  in  small  baskets.  Muiy  chew 
these  leaves  as  others  do  toltaceo;  and 
such   is  t!ie  j^ustenance  derived   from 


them  that  they  freanently  take  no  food 
for  four  or  five  oays,  although  con- 
stantly workiujr  ;  and  while  they  have 
a  good  supply  they  feel  neither 
hunger,  thiist,  nor  fatigue,  and  without 
any  injury  to  health  they  can  remain 
upwards  of  a  Aveek  without  the  re- 
freshment of  sleep.  Coca  proves  to 
the  Peruvian  the  highest  source  of 
gratification  ;  for  under  its  influence 
the  imagination  presents  the  most 
pleasing  and  fascinating  scenes  of 
voluptuousness.  Many  to  indulge  in 
its  use  forsake  the  rational  associations 
of  civilised  life,  and  return  in  the 
evening  to  the  woods  to  revel  in  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  its  magic 
qualities.  Prostrated  under  a  tree  its 
votary,  heedless  of  the  storm,  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts,  reposes  happy  and 
contented  until  the  morning  awakes 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  own  degradation, 
induces  him  to  return  a  frightful  pic- 
ture of  unnatural  indulgence.  When 
a  Peruvian  starts  on  a  journey  he 
carries  with  him  a  small,  leather  pouch 
for  holding  coca,  and  a  calabash  for 
lime  or  ashes  of  the  mol/e  to  mix  with 
the  coca.  Thus  equipped,  a  man  will 
undertake  to  convey  intelligence  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  leagues  without 
any  other  provision.  These  persons 
are  termed  chosquei  or  chosqucroi,  a 
name  given  to  the  conductors  of  mails. 
Men  of  this  description  were  employed 
for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by 
the  Ineas  long  prior  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  some  of  these 
couriers  have  been  known  to  convey 
news  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles 
in  six  days.  The  coca  appears  to  be 
a  kind  of  American  opium,  closely 
resembling  the  opium  of  the  poppy  in 
its  effects,  and  presenting  a  most  re- 
markable analogy  in  its  history  and 
uses  with  that  of  the  oriental  drug. 

A  mushroom  which  grows  in  Siberiat 
and  which  is  not  uncommon  in  this 
country,  is  used  as  a  narcotic  in  Karos- 
chatka  and  other  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire.  The  fungus  or  mushroom  is 
eaten  without  any  preparation  ;  and 
two  small  ones  aflbrd  a  moderate  dose. 
The  effects  of  this  cxhilirant  have 
more  resemblance  to  the  intoxication 
prodticed  by  spirits,  than  to  the  sober, 
dreamy  virions  induced  by  opium.  Its 
ordinary  etteets  are  giddiness,  gaiety,  a 
flushed   coimtenance,  and   incoherent 


*  We  wish  we  could  transfer  tlip  history  of  those  illustrations  to  our  pages.  The 
reader  may  find  them  in  an  interesting  little  work,  eutitlcd  the  laiquittei  of  the 
Opium  Trade  xvith  China. 
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talklngrj  it  retiilers  some  very  active 
ami  proves  highly  Btiniularit  to  mus* 
Ciilar  exertion.  Too  laru;e  a  doge 
brings  oil  viuleni  spiismodic  ud^ectioiis; 
and  such  are  its  eteitement*  on  the 
nervous  system*  ihiit  It  renders  many 
\cTj  silly  and  ludicrous.  If  a  |ktsou 
uniler  its  iulluence  wish  to  step  over  a 
blmw*  or  small  stick,  he  takes  a  stretch 
or  jump  sufficient  to  clear  the  trunk  of 
a  Iree  \  a  talkative  person  can  neither 
keep  silence  nor  secrecy ;  and  one 
fond  of  music  is  pcrpetuidly  singin?. 

The  tnost  extraordinary  e fleet  of 
this  mushroom  is  that  the  intoxicating 
principle  is  capable  of  resisting-  the 
d  lore  stive  powers  of  the  stomach,  and 
passings  off  unaltered  with  the  secre- 
tions, and  beoce  suifgesting'  to  the 
barbarous  natives  of  Siberia  an  obvious 
but  di^^ustin^  method  of  continuing 
their  intoxieation  for  several  days. 

It  was  Lord  Bacon  we  believe  who, 
amona;  the  other  desiderata  in  his  day, 
specified  the  want  of  a  complete  trea^ 
Use  on  the  history  of  wine  and  other 
stimulants.  Even  the  present  advanced 
state  of  chemical  science  is  incompe- 
tent to  accomplish  such  a  history  as 
Lord  Bacon  would  have  required. 
The  mode  of  obtainingr  spirituous 
bi|uors  by  fermentation  is  one  of  the 
coomionest  but  least  understood  of 
chemical  processes,  and  seems  almost 
as  mysterious  as  tbe  vital  chemistry  of 
a  living  body.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Morewood  it  not  to  enter  into  chemi- 
cal researches  concerning  the  nature 
of  fermentation,  but  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  various  substances  from  which 
spirituous  liquorB  may  be  obtained,  or 


used  as  narcotic  stimulants  without 
any  particular  i»reparatiop.  This  he  has 
accomplished  with  the  most  indefati- 
gable industry,  collecting  materials 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
which  has  afforded  all  the  interesting 
facts  which  we  have  quoted  in  thia 
article.  His  work  is  the  most  va- 
luable storehouse  of  facts  on  this 
subject,  and  we  are  afraid  is  destined 
to  be  more  copied  from  than  quoted. 
It  is,  we  have  no  besitation  in  assert- 
ing, by  far  the  most  complete  history 
of  inebriating  substances  which  has 
appeared,  and  must  have  been  the 
result  of  many  years  of  reading  and 
research*  The  work  is,  however,  sus- 
ceptible of  considerable  improvement, 
esfjecially  under  the  head  of  method. 
The  arrangement  foil  owed  IF!  geographi- 
cal which,  of  necessity  tends  to  a  good 
deal  of  repetition,  as  the  same  sub- 
stance is  often  cultivated  in  many' 
countries.  H^d  the  work  been  di- 
vided into  chapters  devoted  to  the 
wine,  the  palm-wines,  malt  liquors,  &c.» 
it  would  have  been  much  more  conve- 
nient for  consultation.  Some  irrele- 
vant matters,  also,  whidu  however 
interesting,  are  but  remotely  connected 
with  the  subject  might  also  be  omitted. 
We  should  not  have  made  those  re- 
marks unless  we  had  considered  the 
work  one  of  great  merit ;  and  they  are 
made  not  in  the  spirit  of  censure,  but 
to  suggest  what  we  are  certain  would 
be  improvements  tn  a  valuable  work, 
which  abounds  not  merely  in  useful 
matters,  but  in  much  that  is  amusing 
AS  well  as  instructive. 
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A   SYLVA. 
THE    INSCRIPTION. 

New  to  Love's  transports,  chastening  Joy  with  Fear, 

Lucy  !  four  little  letters  carved  I  here. 

*Twas  a  young  sapling,  then,  smooth,  green,  and  juicy. 

And  took  thy  name  as  if  it  loved  it,  Lucy  ! 

And  now — long  years  past — I  return  and  see  ^ 

The  self  same  sculpture  memorizing  thee,       > 

The  letters  undeninn  with  the  aging  tree.  ) 

Thy  other  Soul !     My  Life's  far  dearer  part ! 

Thus  was  thy  name  then  written  on  my  heart. 

Thus  written  still ;  and  as  I  older  grow 

The  same  dear  letters  on  enlarging  go  ; 

Facts,  feelings,  treasured  from  all  times  and  lands 

Expand  the  soul,  but  still  that  name  expands. 

The  heart  may  swell  to  grasp  its  swelling  store, 

But  ''LUCY,"  more  endeared,  spreads  round  it  more  and  more 

B. 

MIDNIGHT   LOVE-DREAHS. 

Where  shinest  Thou,  young  vesper  of  my  sky ! 

Where  shinest  Thou  ? 
Methinks  this  glorious  night  thou  wanderest. 
Gazing  in  bright  uncertainty  above. 
Yearning  for  thine  own  regions  of  the  blest. 
Yet  charmed  to  Earth  by  all  a  Daughter's  love  I 

What  leafy  grove  or  upland  art  Thou  haunting  ? 

What  leafy  grove  ? 
A  Sister  of  the  Stars,  a  Shape  of  Light, 
A  phantom  nymph  that  mocks  the  dazed  sight ; 
Oh,  words  but  cneat  the  wants  of  Fantasie, 
They  flow  in  vain,  they  cannot  image  Thee ! 

What  Spirit  calls  thee  to  the  mystic  shade, 

What  Spirit  calls  y 
To  tell  thee  how  the  choir  of  angels  long 
For  one  bright  Form  to  elorify  their  Song, 
To  speak  the  message  of  thy  kindred  skies, 
And  whisper  thee  the  news  of  Paradise ! 

Ah,  these  are  dreams,  thou  lone  and  lovely  Flower ! 

These  are  but  dreams ! 
A  gentler  place  is  woman's  lot  and  thine, 
A  Parent's  side  on  whom  each  thought  divine 
Of  love  to  thy  celestial  Parent  given 
Rests  for  a  season,  on  its  way  to  heaven  I 

R 

A  MIDNIGHT  SONNET. 

From  soundless  solitudes  of  upper  air 

Soft  sinking  on  our  world,  oh  mystic  night! 

Unveiler  of  the  visible  Infinite — 
Once  more  thy  slumberous  touch  bids  her  repair. 
Weaned  of  Life,  to  die  awhile  from  Care. 

Give — give  me  sleep !  her  wand  the  Torturer  waves, 

Unsepulchres  the  Dead  of  ancient  graves, 
And  multiplies  the  spectres  of  despair. 
Ob  give  me  sleep !  and  to  my  sleep  a  dream 

Of  golden  glories  from  that  orient  Land 

By  rliantasy*8  soft  wing^  for  ever  fanned, 
Where  Hope  is  Truth,  and  all  things  are  that  seem. 

So  shall  lost  suns  arise  with  lovelier  ray. 

And  outer  Darkness  die  in  that  bright  dreamland  day  1 
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FACT   AND   FAKCIE. 

My  Soiil  a  Bird  of  liglit  m  search  of  Beauty! 

It  rose  upon  the  luminous  iiir,  It  slood 

Above  ihe  tecmmg-  worlds  and  saw  'twas  good. 
And  very  fair  !     Twas  then  Us  blissful  tloty 
To  cleave  the  sunlit  clouds,  and,  diving"  deep 

Within  the  solemn  oc^can,  th<?re  to  cull 

Lone^  hidden  glimpses  of  the  Beaulifuh 
That  Nature  treasures  in  ihc  eternal  sleep 
O  r  hoi  I  o  w-m  u  rmu  ri  ng  se  as«     A  gai  n,  aga  i  n , 

It  spran£^  nUift,  havered  o'er  antique  woods, 

The  woTcileas  voice  of  moonlight  solitudes 
My  sjjint  heard  in  breathlessnesB  ]...,..  And  then, 
Flntlering  it  sank  riear  Thee>  and  deeplier  blest. 
*•  Seui  sky — larewell !"  it  sighed,  **  he  ihU  mine  home  of  rest  I*' 


"  DO  NOT   PLLCK  THK  FLOWERS  ;  TBEF  ARE  SACRED  TO  THE  DEAD.** 

An  iaicriptioQ  limilar   to  the  forfrgoing  is  aeen  iu  many  parts  of  the    Eotmii 
OntholiG  burying  ground,  Botanic  Gard^nii  Cork. 

Oh  i  spare  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers, 

The  free  glad  glfl  the  summer  brings  ; 
Bright  children  of  the  sun  and  showers, 

Here  do  they  rise,  earth*^  offerings. 
Rich  be  the  dew  upon  you  shed, 

Green  be  ihe  bough  that  o'er  you  waves. 
Weariless  watchers  by  the  dead^ 

Uubletiching  dwellers  'midst  the  grav€«  J 


Oh  spare  the  flowers !  their  sweet  perfume, 

Upon  tlie  wandering  zephyr  cast, 
And  lingering  o'er  the  lowly  tomb, 

Is  like  the  memory  of  the  past. 

hey  flourish  freshly,  though  beneath 

Lie  the  dark  dust  and  creeping  worm» 
hey  speak  of  Hope,  they  speak  of  Faith, 

They  smile,  like  rainbows  through  the  storm. 

Pluck  not  the  flowers — the  sacred  flowers  I 

Go  where  the  garden's  treasures  spread. 
Where  strange  bright  blossoms  deck  the  bowers. 

And  spicy  trees  their  odours  shed. 
There  pluck,  if  thou  delightest,  indeed, 

To  shorten  life  so  brief  as  theirs, 
But  here  the  admonition  heed — 

A  blessing  on  the  hand  that  «ipares  I 

Phtek  not  the  flowers !     In  days  gone  by 

A  beautiful  belief  was  felt, 
Tliat  fairy  S|jirits  of  the  sky 

Amidst  the  trembling  blossoms  dwelt. 
Per  hups  the  dead  have  many  a  guest, 

Holier  than  any  that  are  ours, 
Perhaps  their  guardian  augela  reft 

Enshrined  amidst  the  gentle  flowers ! 
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Hast  thou  no  loved  one  lying  low, 

No  broken  reed  of  earthly  trust  ? 
Hast  thou  not  felt  the  bitter  woe 

Witii  which  we  render  dust  to  dust  P 
Thou  hast !  and  in  one  cherished  spot, 

Unseen,  unknown  to  earthly  eyes, 
Within  their  heart,  the  unforgot 

Entombed  in  silent  beauty  lies. 

Memory  and  faith,  and  love,  so  deep 

No  earthly  storm  can  reach  it  more—  » 

Affection,  that  hath  ceased  to  weep. 

These  flourish  in  thy  bosom's  core. 
Spare  then  the  flowers !     With  gentle  tread 

Draw  near,  remembering  what  thou  art, 
For  blossoms  sacred  to  the  dead, 

Are  ever  springing  in  thy  heart. 

M.  A.  Browne. 
Cork,  May  1839. 


SICKNESS — DEATH.-THE   GRAVE. 


In  the  house  a  sick  man  lies, 
Writhing  in  his  agonies  ; 
In  his  chamber  silence  keep. 
Leaving  it  to  moan  and  weep  ; 
In  his  presence  strive  to  smile. 
Though  your  heart  be  sad  the  while. 
Though  a  dread  unseen,  intense. 
O'er  you  hang  in  dim  suspense. 
In  the  house  is  noiseless  stir- 
Friends  with  anxious  friends  confer^ 
Whisperings  are  upon  the  stair — 
Active  service  everywhere  ; 
Not  a  window  in  the  night. 
But  doth  show  some  glancing  light ; 
Fond  ones  to  his  door  still  creeping. 
Listening  if  he  yet  be  sleeping ; 
Thrilling  at  the  languid  tone 
Of  his  faint  and  fruitless  moan  ; 
Praying  with  that  earnest  prayer 
Born  so  often  of  despair. 


In  the  house  the  same  man  lies — 
Pa<t  are  now  his  agonies  ; 
All  the  anxious  stir  is  o'er — 
Flitting  forms  are  seen  no  more. 
Close  the  shutters  !  shun  the  light  I 
Come  not  into  strangers'  sight ! 
Veil  the  steps  I  be  awed  I  be  dumb  I 
A  regal  visitant  hath  come. 
With  that  sick  man  doth  he  rest. 
An  uninvited,  mighty  guest. 
Glide  like  shadows — hush  the  breath- 
That  regal  visitant  is  Death  I 
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In  his  shroud  the  dead  man  lies — 
Dreamless  slumber  seals  his  eyes  ; 
The  shock  that  bid  his  pulse  be  still 
Seems  around  to  spread  its  thrill. 
On  each  mourner's  soul  and  sense, 
With  a  numbing  influence. 
Busy  labour  come  not  near  I 
Sorrow  keens  her  Sabbath  here  ; 
Laughter !  now  discordant  grown, 
Now  would  seem  thy  softest  tone ; 
Even  the  children's  mirth  is  mute, 
Lightly  falls  each  little  foot ; 
Near  each  other  oft  they  draw, 
With  a  dim,  mysterious  awe. 
Soothing  by  companionship, 
Fears  that  may  not  pass  the  lip  ; 
See  them  to  that  chamber  brought, 
Death's  first  lesson  to  be  taught — 
'iThe  first  conviction  bringing  nigh 
Of  their  own  mortality. 

In  his  grave  the  dead  man  lies. 
Needing  not  our  sympathies  ! 
Once  aj^ain  the  house  is  rife. 
With  clastic,  stirring  life  ; 
Gone  hath  that  once  precious  clay 
With  its  royal  guest  away. 
Ah  I  that  what  was  once  so  dear 
Should  have  grown  a  thing  to  fear! 
Is  it  not  some  cause  for  grief, 
That  its  departure  was  relief? 
Light  again  is  in  his  room, 
Past  the  sable  signs  of  gloom. 
Though  his  memory  ofl  is  bless'd, 
Though  deep  sadness  fills  the  breast, 
His  power  to  awe  and  thrill  is  o'er, 
Remembrance  doth  his  form  restore. 
Without  that  dim  vexatious  dread. 
That  shrouds  the  most  beloved  dead. 

Liverpool  M.  A.  BroWNB. 
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THE     THREE    WISHES. — AN    IRISH    LEGEND. 


BY  WILLIAM  CARLETO.V. 


In  ancient  times  there  lived  a  man 
called  Hilly  Dufly,  and  he  was  known 
to  be  a  great  rogue.  They  say  he 
was  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
Duffy*,  which  was  the  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, of  his  c.irrying  their  name  upon 
him. 

Billy  in  his  youthful  days,  was  tlie 
best  hand  at  doing  nothing  in  all  Eu- 
rope ;  devil  a  mortal  could  come  next 
or  near  him  at  idleness  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  great  practice  that  way, 
you  may  be  sure  that  if  any  man  could 
make  a  fortune  by  it  he  would  have 
done  it. 

Billy  was  the  only  son  of  his  father, 
barring  two  daughters  ;  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story  I'm  telling 
you.  Indeed  it  was  kind  father  and 
grandfather  for  Billy  to  be  handy  at 
the  knavery  as  well  as  at  the  idleness  ; 
for  it  was  well  known  that  not  one  of 
their  blood  ever  did  an  honest  act,  ex- 
cept with  a  roguish  intention.  In 
short,  they  were  altogether  a  dacent 
connexion,  and  a  credit  to  the  name. 
A^  for  Billy,  all  the  villany  of  the  fa- 
mily, both  plain  and  ornamental,  came 
down  to  him  by  way  of  legacy  ;  for  it 
80  happened  that  the  father,  in  spite  of 
all  his  cleverness,  had  nothing  but  his 
roguery  to  lave  him. 

Billy,  to  do  him  justice,  improved 
the  fortune  he  got  :  every  day  ad- 
vanced him  farther  into  dishonesty  and 
poverty,  until,  at  the  long  run,  he  was 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the 
complrttest  swindler  and  the  poorest 
vagabond  in  the  whole  parish. 

Billy's  father,  in  his  young  days,  had 
often  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
inconvenience  of  not  having  a  trade, 
\n  consequence  of  some  nice  point  in 
law,  called  the  *'  Vagrant  Act,"  that 
sometimes  troubled  him.  On  this  ac- 
count he  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
Bill  an  occupation,  and  he  accordingly 
bound  him  to  a  blacksmith ;  but  whe- 
ther Bill  was  to  live  or  die  by  forger i^ 
was  a  puzzle  to  his  father, — though  the 
neighbours  said  that  both  was  most 
likely.  At  all  events,  he  was  put  ap- 
prentice to  a  smith  for  seven  years, 
and  a  hard  card  his  master  had  to  play 
in  managing  him.  He  took  the  proper 
method,    however ;    for  Bill    was    so 


lazy  and  roguish  that  it  would  Yex  St. 
Peter  to  keep  him  in  order. 

"  Bill,"  says  his  master  to  him  one 
day  that  he  had  been  sunning  himself 
about  the  ditches,  instead  of  minding 
his  business,  "  Bill,  my  boy,  I'm  vexed 
to  the  heart  to  see  you  in  such  a  bad 
state  of  health.  You're  very  ill  with 
that  complaint  called  an  AU-ovcmess  ; 
however,'*  says  he,  **  I  think  I  can 
cure  you.  Nothing  will  bring  you  about 
but  three  or  four  sound  doses,  every 
day,  of  a  medicine  called  '  the  oil  o' 
the  hazel.'  Take  the  first  dose  now" 
says  he  ;  and  he  immediately  banged 
him  with  a  hazel  cudgel  until  3111*8 
bones  ached  for  a  week  afterwards. 

"  If  you  were  my  son,"  said  his  mas- 
ter, **  I  tell  you,  that,  as  long  as  I  could 
get  a  piece  of  advice  snrowing  conve- 
nient in  the  hedges,  Td  have  you  a 
different  youth  from  what  you  are.  If 
working  was  a  sin,  Bill,  devil  an  inno- 
center  boy  ever  broke  bread  than  you 
would  be.  Good  people's  scarce,  you 
think ;  but  however  that  may  be,  I 
throw  it  out  as  a  hint,  that  you  must 
take  your  medicine  till  you  be  cured, 
whenever  you  happen  to  get  unwell  in 
the  same  way." 

From  this*  out  he  kept  Bill's  nose  to 
the  grinding-stone,  and  whenever  his 
complaint  returned,  he  never  failed  to 
give  him  a  hearty  dose  for  his  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however.  Bill 
was  his  own  man  and  his  own  master ; 
but  it  would  puzzle  a  saint  to  know 
whether  the  master  or  the  man  was  the 
more  precious  youth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

He  immediately  married  a  wife,  and 
devil  a  doubt  of  it,  but  if  he  kept  her 
in  whiskey  and  sugar,  the  kept  Aim  in 
hot  water.  Bill  drank  and  she  drank ; 
Bill  fought  and  she  fought ;  Bill  was 
idle  and  she  was  idle ;  Bill  whacked 
her  and  she  whacked  Bill.  If  Bill 
gave  her  one  black  eye,  she  gave  him 
another  ;  just  to  keep  herself  in  counte" 
nance.  Never  was  there  a  blessed  pair 
so  well  met ;  and  a  beautiful  sight  it 
was  to  see  thcni  both  at  breakfast-time 
blinking  at  each  other  across  the  po- 
tato-basket, Bill  with  his  right  eye 
black,  and  she  with  her  lefl. 
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In  fthorti  Ihey  were  the  talk  of  ihe 
whole  tovrn  :  and  to  see  Bill  of  n  mot* 
tiiDg  itsggenng  home  druiik»  Im  shirt- 
sleeves  rolled  up  on  his  amiiUed  arms, 
his  breasi  open,  and  an  old  tattered 
leather  apron,  with  one  corner  tueked 
up  under  hia  belt,  singings  one  minate, 
and  fighting  with  his  wife  the  next? — 
she,  reelitijf  beside  him,  with  a  disco- 
loured eye.  us  aforesaid,  a  dirty  ragged 
cwp  on  one  fiide  of  her  head,  a  pair  of 
Bill's  old  shppers  on  her  feet,  a  sqnal< 
ling  brut  on  her  arm,^-now  ctitHng 
and  dragging  Bill,  and  again  kissing 
and  hugging  him  !  yes,  it  was  a  plea- 
sant picture  to  see  this  loving  pair  in 
sueh  a  stale ! 

This  miirht  do  for  a  while,  but  it 
coidd  not  last.  They  were  idle,  drun- 
ken, and  ilUconducted  ;  and  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  would  get  u 
farthing  candle  on  their  words.  They 
were  of  course  d/nrnv  to  great  straits  ; 
and  faith,  they  soon  found  that  their 
fighting,  and  drinking,  and  idleness 
made  ihem  the  laughing-sport  of  the 
neighbours  ;  but  neither  brought  faod 
to  their  chikire,  put  a  coat  upon  their 
backs,  nor  satisfied  their  landlord  when 
he  eatne  to  look  for  his  own.  Still  ilie 
never  a  one  of  Bill  but  was  a  funny 
[  fellow  with  strangers,  thousjh,  ^  we 
■aid,  the  greatest  rogue  unhanged. 

One  day  he  was  standing  against  his 
own  anvil,  comptkitely  in  a  browu  stu- 
dy,—being  brought  to  his  wit's  eud 
liow  to  make  out  a  breakfast  for  the  fa- 
mily, The  wife  was  scolding  and  cur- 
ling in  the  house,  and  the  naked  crea- 
tures of  child  re  sc|ualling  about  her 
knees  for  food.  Hill  was  fairly  at  an  am- 
pin sb,  and  knew  not  where  or  how  to 
turn  himself,  when  a  poor  withered  old 
beggar  came  into  the  forge,  tottering 
cin  bis  staff.  A  long  white  beard  fell 
from  his  chiut  and  he  looked  so  thin 
tnd  hungry  that  you  might  bloAv  him, 
one  would  think,  over  the  bouse.  Bill 
at  this  moment  had  been  brought  to  his 
lenses  by  distress,  and  his  heart  bad  a 
touch  of  pity  towards  the  old  man ; 
for,  on  looking  at  him  a  second  lime, 
he  clearly  saw  starration  and  sorrow  in 
his  face. 

"  God  save  von,  honest  man  V  said 

i  The  old  man  gave  a  sigh,  and  rat* 

L  ting  himself  with  great  pain  on  his 
^K  staff*,  be  looked  at  Bill  in  a  y^ry  be- 
^B  fteeching  way. 

^H  **  Musha,  God  save  you  kindly  !** 
^H  pay^  be  I  **  maybe  you  could  give  a 
^H  poor,  hungry,  helpless  ould  man  a 
^B  mouthful  of  something  to  ait  ?     You 


see  yourself  I'rn  not  able  to  work ;  if  I 
w^is  Vd  scorn  to  be  behoulding  to  any 
one." 

"  Faith,  boniest  mm*'  said  Bill,  "  If 
yon  knew  who  you're  speaking  to, 
you'd  us  soon  uak  a  monkey  for  a 
churn-staff,  as  me  for  either  mate  or 
money.  There's  not  a  blackguard  in 
the  three  kingdoms  so  fairly  on  the 
skattg/iran  as  1  am  for  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  The  xvife  within  h  sending 
the  curses  thick  and  heavy  on  me,  and 
the  childbres  pbying  the  cats  melady 
to  keep  her  \n  comfort.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  poor  man,  if  I  had  either  inate  or 
money  I'd  help  you,  for  I  know  parti- 
cularly well  what  it  is  to  want  them  at 
the  preaeut  spatiog;  an  e^npty  sack 
wont  jitand,  ncitrhbour/* 

So  far  Bill  told  him  truth.  The 
good  thouiiht  was  in  his  heart,  because 
he  found  himself  on  a  footing  with  the 
brggar  j  and  nothing  brings  down 
pride,  or  sol>ens  the  heart,  like  feeling 
what  it  is  to  want. 

"  Why  you  are  in  a  worse  state  than 
I  am,"  SLiid  the  old  man  ;  •'  you  have  a 
family  to  provide  for,  and  I  have  only 
myself  to  support.** 

**  You  may  kiss  the  book  on  that,  my 
old  worthy,"  replied  Bill  ;  **but  come, 
what  1  can  do  for  you  I  will  j  plant 
yourself  up  here  beside  the  fire,  and 
rll  give  it  a  blnU  or  two  of  my  bellows 
that  will  warm  the  old  blood'  in  your 
body,  It*3  u  cold,  mHcrable,  snowy 
day,  and  a  good  heat  will  be  of  ser- 
vice.*^ 

**  Thank  you  kindly,"  said  the  old 
man  i  **  I  am  cold,  and  a  warming  at 
your  fire  will  do  me  good,  sure  enough. 
Oh,  It  it  a  bitter,  bitter  day,  God  bless 

it  r 

He  then  sat  down,  and  Bill  blew  a 
rousing  blast  that  soon  made  the  stran- 
ger edge  back  from  the  heat.  In  a 
short  time  he  felt  quite  comfortahle, 
and  when  the  nunibne.^s  was  taken  out 
of  his  joints,  he  but  tuned  himself  up 
and  prepared  to  depart. 

"  Now,'*  says  he  tu  Bill,  **you  hadn't 
the  food  to  t^ive  me,  but  whni  ^ou 
could  i/ou  did.  Ask  any  three  wishes 
you  choose,  and  be  they  what  they 
may,  take  my  word  for  it,  they  shall  be 
granted," 

Now  the  truth  is  that  Bill,  though 
he  believed  himself  a  great  man  in 
point  of  Vuteuess,  wanted,  afier  all,  a 
full  quarter  of  being  s^juiire  ;  for  there 
is  always  u  great  difference  between  a 
wise  man  and  a  knave.  Bill  was  so 
much  of  a  rogue  that  he  could  not,  for 
the  blood  of  hijn^  a$k  an  honest  wish, 
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but  stood  scratching^  his  head  in  a 
puzzlo. 

*'  Throe  wishes  !"  said  he.  "  Why- 
let  nic  >{;o — did  you  say  three  f 

"Ay,"'  replied  the  stranjarer,  "three 
\vi^li«;s — that  was  what  1  said." 

*•  Well,"  said  l^ill,  "  here  goes,— aha! 
— let  me  aluiie,  my  old  worthy ! — faith 
I'll  overreach  the  parish,  if  what 
you  say  is  true.  I'll  cheat  them  iu 
dozens,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young  t 
let  me  alone,  man, — I  have  it  here  ;" 
and  he  tapped  his  forehead  with  great 
glee.  *'  Faith,  you're  the  sort  to  meet 
of  a  frosty  morning,  when  a  man  wants 
liis  breakfast  ;  and  I'm  sorry  that  I 
have  neither  money  nor  credit  to  get  a 
bottle  of  whiskey,  that  we  might  take 
our  inorninif  together." 

*'  Well,  but  let  us  hear  the  wishes," 
said  the  old  man  ;  "  my  time  is  short, 
and  I  cannot  stay  mucli  longer.*' 

"  Do  you  see  this  sledge  hammer?** 
said  Bill  ;  "  I  wish,  in  the  first  place, 
that  whoever  takes  it  up  in  their  hands 
may  never  be  able  to  lay  it  down  till  I 
give  them  lave  ;  and  that  whoever  be- 
gins to  sledge  with  it  may  never  stop 
sledging  till  it's  my  pleasure  to  release 
him." 

"  Secondly  ; — I  have  an  arm-chair, 
and  I  wish  that  whoever  sits  down  in 
it  may  never  rise  out  of  it  till  they  have 
my  consent." 

'*  And  thirdly — that  whatever  money 
I  put  into  my  purse,  nobody  may  have 
power  to  take  it  out  of  it  but  myself!*' 

*•  Von  devil's  rip  I"  says  the  old  man 
in  a  passion,  shaking  his  stafFacross  Bill's 
nose,  "  why  did  you  not  ask  somcthinif 
that  would  sarve  you  both  here  and 
hereafter  ?  Sure  its  as  common  as  the 
market  cross,  that  there's  not  a  vaga- 
bone  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  stands 
more  in  need  of  both.** 

"  Oil  I  by  the  elevens,"  said  Bill,  «  I 
forgot  that  altogether!  Maybe  you'd 
be  eivil  enough  to  let  me  change  one 
of  ihem  ?  Tlie  sorra  a  purtier  wish 
ever  was  made  than  I'll  make,  if  you'll 
give  me  another  chance." 

"  (JLt  out,  you  reprobate,*'  said  the 
old  fellow,  still  in  a  passion.  "  Your 
day  of  grace  is  past.  Little  you  knew 
\^ho  v/as  speaking  to  you  all  this  time. 
I'm  St.  IV'ter,  you  blackguard,  and  I 
gave  you  an  oj)portunity  of  doing 
something  for  yourself  and  your  fa- 
mily ;  but  you  neglected  it,  and  now 
your  t  »tti  is  cast,  you  dirty  bogtrotting 
pio:.;,.'.i;\  Sure  it's  well  known  whit 
you  uii:!  Aren't  you  a  byword  in 
e\try  body's  nHuah,  you  and  your  scold 
f»f  a  wife  "r     By  the  Pope's  toe!   if 


ever  you  show  your  nose  to  me  above 
stairs',  1*11  send  you  in  a  different  direc- 
tion." 

He  then  gave  Bill  a  rap  oF  his  cad- 
gcl  over  the  head,  and  laid  him  at  bis 
length  beside  the  bellows,  kicked  a 
broken  coal-scuttle  out  of  his  way,  and 
left  the  forge  in  a  fury. 

When  Billy  recovered  himself  from 
the  effects  of  the  blow,  and  began  to 
think  on  what  had  happened,  he  could 
have  quartered  himself  with  vexation 
for  not  asking  great  wealth  as  one  of 
the  wishes  at  least ;  but  now  the  die 
was  cast  on  him,  and  he  could  only 
make  the  most  of  the  three  he  pitched 
upon. 

He  now  bethought  him  how  he  might 
turn  the  wishes  to  the  best  account,  and 
here  his  cunning  came  to  his  aid.  He 
began  by  sending  for  his  wealthiest 
neighbours  on  pretence  of  business  ; 
and  when  he  got  them  under  his  roof. 
he  offered  them  the  arm  chair  to  sit 
down  in.  He  now  had  them  safe,  nor 
could  all  the  art  of  man  relieve  them 
except  worthy  Bill  was  willing.  Bill's 
plan  was  to  make  the  best  bargun  he 
could  before  he  released  his  prisoners ; 
and  let  him  alone  for  knowing  how  to 
make  their  purses  bleed.  There  wasnt 
a  wealthy  man  in  the  country  he  did 
not  fleece.  The  parson  of  the  parish 
bled  heavily  ;  so  did  the  priest,  and  a 
rich  attorney  who  had  retired  from 
practice  swore  that  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery itself  was  paradise  compared  to 
Bill's  chair. 

This  was  all  very  good  for  a  time. 
The  fame  of  his  chair,  however,  toon 
spread  ;  so  did  that  of  his  sledge.  In 
a  short  time  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  would  darken  his  door ;  all 
avoided  hhn  and  his  fixtures  as  ther 
would  a  spring-gun  or  man-trap.  Bill, 
so  long  as  he  fleeced  his  neighbours, 
never  wrought  a  hand's  turn  ;  so  that 
when  his  money  was  out,  he  found  him- 
self as  badly  off  as  ever,  except  that 
he  was  not  able  to  driak  and  reed  so 
heartilv  as  usual.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  his  character  was  fifty  timet  worse 
than  before  ;  for  it  was  the  general  be- 
lief that  he  had  dealings  with  the  devil. 
Nothing  now  could  exceed  his  misery, 
distress,  and  ill  temper.  The  wife  and 
he  and  their  children  all  fought  among 
one  another  like  devils ;  every  body 
hated  them,  cursed  them,  and  avoided 
them.  The  people  thought  they  wcra 
acquainted  with  more  than  Cbrbtian 
people  ought  to  know  ;  for  the  fiimily« 
they  said,  was  very  like  one  that  tho 
devil  drove.    All  tbU  of  courw 
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to  Biirfl  earsi  «tid  it  vexed  liltn  very 
much. 

One  day  be  wqs  walkingr  about  the 
fidds,  thinking  of  how  he  could  rrtise 
the  wind  once  more  ;  the  flay  was  dark, 
and  be  tbuiKl  hifflself^  before  be  stop- 
ped* iri  the  bottom  of  a  lonely  glen  co- 
vered by  great  bushes  that  grew  on 
etch  side.  "  Well,"  thou^'ht  be,  when 
every  other  meatis  of  rabrng*  money 
failed  him*  •*  it's  reported  that  Tm  in 
leag^ue  with  tbe  devil,  and  as  it  s  a 
folly  to  have  the  nuine  of  the  connex- 
ion without  the  profit,  Fin  ready  to 
make  a  bargain  with  him  any  day  ;" 
"  so/"  said  he*  raisinjj^  his  v  eiice,  "  Nick, 
you  sinntT^  if  you  be  convenient  ntid 
willing,  wby  stand  out  here  j  show 
your  best  leg,— here's  your  man.** 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth,  when  a  dark  sober-looking  old 
gentleman,  not  unlike  a  lawyer,  walked 
up  to  him.  Bill  looked  at  tbe  foot  and 
saw  the  hoof. 

"  Morrow,  Nick,"  sayi  Bill. 

*^  Morrow,  Bill,"  says  Nick.  «  Well. 
Bill,  whaf 8  tbe  news  T 

*' Devil  a  much  myself  bears  of  late," 
says  Bill,  **  ii  there  anything  freth  be- 
low ?" 

'*  I  can*t  exactly  say,  Billj  I  spend 
little  of  my  time  duwn  now ;  tbe  Wbigs 
are  ia  otKce  und  my  bands  are  conse- 
quently too  full  of  business  here  to  pay 
mucli  attention  to  anything  tlie." 

"  A  tine  place  this,  sir/'  says  Bill,  "to 
take  a  cont»titutioiiil  walk  in  ;  when  / 
want  an  appetite  1  often  come  this  way 
myself, — hem  !  High  feeding  is  very 
bad  without  exercise/' 

'*  Pi i^b  feeding!  Come,  come,  Bill, 
you  know  you  didn't  taste  a  morsel 
these  four-and-twenty  hours/' 

*'  You  know  that's  a  bounce,  Nick, 
I  e»t  a  brcakfiist  this  morning  that 
would  put  a  «tone  of  flesh  oa  you,  if 
you  only  smelt  at  it.** 

'*  Bill,  you're  not  remarkable  for 
truth." 

"  I  hope  you'll  still  say  so,  Nick. 
YouVe  too  w^ell  known  to  gain  credit; 
and  between  you  and  me,  I'd  rather 
have  your  ill  word  than  your  good  one/* 

••  You  iiave  never  deserved  any  but 
a  good  word  from  mc,  Bill,"  replied 
the  other.  "  You're  the  first  swindler 
on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  Yon  must  go  /iowf/ii/airf,— must  lave 
the  earth  to  myself  before  you  say  so, 
Nickcy.*' 

**  No  matter  ;  this  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose. What's  that  you  were  mutteriiii,' 
lo  yourself  awhile  ago  ?  If  you  want 
to  come  to  the  brunt,  here  I'ai  for  you.'* 


•*  Nick,"  said  Bill,  "youVe  complate  ; 
3^ou  want  nothing  barring  a  pair  of  Bri- 
an OXvnn's  brreches.'' 

Bill,  in  liter,  was  bent  on  making  his 
companion  open  the  bargain,  because 
he  bad  often  heard,  that  in  that  case, 
with  proper  care  on  his  own  part,  he 
might  defeat  him  in  the  long  run.  The 
other,  however,  was  his  match. 

'*  What  was  the  nature  of  Brian's 
garment/'  enquired  Nick. 

•*  Why,  according  to  the  song/'  said 
Bill — 

"  nrkn  O'Lynii  had  no  breedte*  to  wear,^ 
So  he  Kt>t  a  sheep 'I  Klun  for  to  make  him  ji  pair  j 
Wltfi  th«  fifth y  side  out,  atid  the  woullf  tide  in, 
TUcy'Jllw pleawint  and  c<jo/,  sayt  Bryan  O'LyiaJiJ' 

*♦  A  coo/ pair  would  sarve  you,  Nick.'' 

•*  YouVe  mighty  waggish  to-dtty,  mis- 
ter Duffy.'* 

"  And  good  right  I  have,"  said  Bill  j 
"  I'm  a  man  snug  and  well  to  do  in  tbe 
world  J  have  lots  of  money,  plenty  of 
good  eating  and  drinking,  and  what 
more  need  a  man  wish  for  V" 

"True/'  said  the  other;  **in  the 
mean  time  it's  rather  odd  that  so  re* 
spcctahle  a  man  should  not  have  six 
inches  of  unbroken  cloth  in  his  apparel. 
You  ure  as  nuked  a  tatterdemnllion  us 
I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on  ;  iu  full  dress 
for  a  party  of  scarecrows,  William." 

**  That's  my  own  fancy,  Nicky  i  I 
don't  work  at  my  trade  like  a  gentle- 
man. This  is  my  forge  dress,  you 
know.** 

"  Well,  but  what  did  you  summon 
me  here  for'***'  said  the  other;  "you 
may  as  well  speuk  out  I  tt^ll  yon  ;  for 
my  good  friend,  unless  uou  do  /  shuu*t* 
Smell  that." 

'*  I  smell  more  than  that,'*  said  Bill ; 
and  by  the  way,  I'll  thank  you  to  give 
me  the  windy  side  of  you — all  sul- 
phur I  say.  Fhere,  thats  what  I  call 
an  improvement  in  my  condition.  But 
as  you  are  so  stilf/'  says  Bill,  **  why, 
the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is — that^ — 
hem — -you  see  Tm — tut — sure  yon 
know  I  have  a  thriving  trade  ofniy 
own,  and  that  If  1  like  1  needi/l  be 
at  a  loss  \  but  in  the  mane  time  Fm 
rather  in  a  kind  of  a  so,  so — don't  you 
taker 

And  Bill  winked  knowing!}',  hoping 
to  trick  him  into  the  first  proposal. 

••  You  must  speak  above  board,  ray 
fri^iid,**  says  tbe  otht^r  ;  "  I'm  a  man  of 
few  words,  blunt  and  honeet.  If  you 
have  any  thing  to  say,  be  plain.  Don't 
think  1  can  be  losing  my  time  with 
such  a  pitiful  rascal  as  ygii  are/' 
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"  Why,  you  precious  old  rip,**  says 
Bill,  "  dont  think  your  low  breeding  will 
pass  among  dacent  people  here? 
However,  I  believe  I  may  as  well 
speak  out ;  for  I  see  you  know  how 
the  wind  sits,  although  you  did  not 
consider  thai  a  while  ago ;"  and  Bill 
put  his  finger  and  thumb  to  his  nose. 
"  I  want  money,  then,  and  am  ready  to 
come  into  terms.  What  have  you  to 
say  to  that,  Nicky  ?" 

**  Lt't  me  see — let  me  look  at  you," 
says  his  companion,  turning  him  about. 
*•  Now,  Bill,  in  the  first  place,  are  you 
not  as  finished  a  scarecrow  as  ever 
stood  upon  two  legs  ?" 

**  I  play  second  fiddle  to  you  there 
again,"  said  Bill. 

"There  you  stand  with  the  black- 
guard's coat  of  arms  quartered  under 
your  eye  and — ** 

"  Dont  make  little  of  i/arXrguards,** 
said  Bill,"  nor  spake  disparagingly  of 
1/cjir  own  crest." 

"  Why,  what  would  you  bring,  you 
brazen  rascal,  if  you  were  fairly  put  up 
at  auction  V" 

"  Faith,  I'd  bring  more  bidders  than 
you  would,"  said  Bill,  "  if  you  were  to 
go  off  at  auction  to-morrow.  I  tell 
you  they  should  bid  downwards  to 
come  to  your  value,  Nicholas.  We 
have  no  coin  sjnall  enough  to  purchase 
you." 

"  Well,  no  matter,"  said  Nick,  "  if 
you  arc  willing  to  be  mine  at  the  ex- 
piration of  seven  years,  I  will  give  you 
more  money  than  ever  the  rascally 
breed  of  you  was  worth." 

"  Done !"  said  Bill ;  •*  but  no  despa- 
ragcmcnt  to  my  family,  in  the  mean 
time  ;  so  down  with  the  hard  cash,  and 
dont  be  a  nagcr,^* 

The  money  was  accordingly  paid 
down ;  but  as  nobody  was  present, 
except  the  giver  and  receiver,  the 
amount  of  what  Bill  got  was  never 
known. 

"  Wont  you  give  me  a  luck-penny  ?** 
said  the  old  gentleman.** 

"  Tut,"  said  Billy,  "so  prosperous  an 
old  fellow  as  you  cannot  want  it ;  how- 
ever the  devil's  luck  to  you,  with  all 
my  heart !  and  it's  rubbing  grease  to  a 
fat  pig  to  say  so.  Be  off  now,  or 
ril  commit  suicide  on  you.  Your 
absence  is  a  cordial  to  most  people, 
you  infernal  old  profligate.  You 
have  injured  my  morals  even  for 
the  short  time  you  have  been  with 
me  ;  for  I  don't  find  myself  so  vir- 
tuous as  I  was." 

"  Is  that  your  gratitude,  Billy  ?" 


**  Is  it  gratitude  you  ipeak  of,  man? 
I  wonder  you  dont  blush  when  jovl 
name  it.  However,  when  you  come 
again,  if  you  bring  a  third  eye  in  year 
head,  you  will  see  what  I  mane,  Ni- 
cholas, ahagur." 

The  old  gentleman,  as  Bill  spoke, 
hopped  across  the  ditch  on  his  way  to 
J[}ou;/iing-strcet,  where  of  late  Vis 
thought  he  possesses  much  influence. 

Bill  now  began  by  degrees  to  show 
off ;  but  still  wrought  a  little  at  his 
trade  to  blindfold  the  neighbours.  In 
a  very  short  time,  however,  he  became 
a  great  man.  So  long  indeed  as  he 
was  a  poor  rascal  no  decent  person 
would  speak  to  him  ;  even  the  proud 
serving-roeu  at  the  **  Big  House'* 
would  turn  up  their  noses  at  him. 
And  he  well  deserved  to  be  made 
little  of  by  others,  because  he  was 
mean  enough  to  make  little  of  himself. 
But  when  it  was  seen  and  known  that 
he  had  oceans  of  money,  it  was  won- 
derful to  think,  although  he  was  now 
a  greater  blackguard  than  ever,  how 
those  who  despised  him  before,  began 
to  come  round  him  and  court  bis  com- 
pany. Bill,  however,  had  neither  sense 
nor  spirit  to  make  those  sunshiny 
friends  know  their  distance  ;  not  he^* 
instead  of  that  he  was  proud  to  be 
seen  in  decent  company,  and  so  long 
as  the  money  lasted,  it  was,  **  hail  fel- 
low well  met,"  between  himself  and 
every  fair-faced  tpunger  who  had  a 
horse  under  him,  a  decent  coat  to  his 
back,  and  a  good  appetite  to  eat  his 
dinners.  With  riches  and  all.  Bill  was 
the  same  man  still ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  rich  profligate  and  a  poor  one, 
and  Bill  found  it  so  to  his  cost  in  boik 
cases. 

Before  half  the  seven  years  was 
passed  Bill  had  his  carriage,  and  hit 
equipages  ;  was  hand  and  glove  with 
my  lord  this,  and  my  lord  that ;  kept 
hounds  and  hunters ;  was  the  first 
sportsman  at  the  Curragh  ;  patronized 
every  boxing  ruffian  he  could  pick  up ; 
and  betted  night  and  day  on  cards, 
dice,  and  horses.  Bill,  in  short,  skoM 
be  a  blood,  and  except  he  did  all  this, 
he  could  not  presume  to  mingle 
with  the  fashionable  bloods  of  his 
time. 

Its  an  old  proverb,  however,  that 
**  what  is  got  over  the  devil's  back  u 
sure  to  go  off  under  it ;"  and  in  Bill's 
case  this  proved  true.  In  short,  the 
devil  himself  could  not  supply  him 
with  money  so  fast  as  he  made  it  fly ; 
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It  was  ♦'come  easjri  go  easy,*'  with 
^  Bill*  and  so  sig-n  was  od  it,  before  hti 
cam«  within  two  jears  of  his  lime  he 
found  bU  purse  empty* 

And  now  came  iiie  value  of  his  Bum- 
mer frieuds  to  be  koown,  Wheo  it 
was  dbcovercd  that  the  cash  was  uo 
longer  flush  with  him — thut  stud,  and 
€arri)igp,  atid  bounds  were  goiu^  to  the 
hammer — whiab!  ott  they  went,  friends, 
rebtions,  p'jt-com|>aniotis,  diuiier-eat- 
cr!«,  black-kgA  and  tilb  like  a  flock  of 
crows  that  had  smelt  gunpowder. 
Down  Bill  800 ri  went,  week  after  week, 
aod  dkiy  after  day^  until  :it  last,  he  was 
obliged  to  put  on  the  leather  apron, 
and  take  to  the  hammer  Qgii'm  ;  and 
not  only  tliat,  for  us  no  experience 
could  muke  him  wise,  he  once  more 
began  his  tap-room  brawb,  his  quarrek 
with  Judj%  und  took  to  his  **  high  feed- 
ing" at  the  dry  potatoes  and  salt.  Now, 
too>  c^imc  the  cutting  tongues  of  all 
who  knew  blm,  like  razors  upou  him. 
Those  that  he  scorned  because  they 
\^'ere  jjoor  and  himself  rich,  now  paid 
him  back  his  own  with  interest  j  and 
those  that  he  measured  himself  with, 
because  they  were  rich,  and  who  only 
counten»oced  him  in  consequence  of 
his  weaiih,  f  ave  him  the  bardest  word 
jn  their  cheeks.  Tlie  devil  mend  him! 
He  deserved  it  all,  aud  more  ii  be  had 
got  it. 

"  What  could  be  expected  from  a  low 
upstart  like  him  ?''  one  would  say ; 
**  sure  only  /  saw  other  decent  people 
keeping  Id^  company,  /  would  never 
have  crossed  his  thrcshlmld  ;  but  peo* 
pie  must  do  as  the  world  does/*  "  Yes, 
indeed!**  another  would  observe,  "set 
a  beggar  on  horseback  and  he'll  ride  to 
the  devil.  Bill  Dufy«  indeed  1  His 
wealth  became himi  I'm  sure!  Why  it 
was  like  a  gold  ring  in  a  pig*s  nose,  or 
top  hoots  OR  a  beggar  man  !'* 

"  Oh,  the  common  spendthrift !"  a 
third  wonld  say,  "  sure  every  one  that 
saw  how  he  went  on,  knew  be  would 
go  to  the  devil  at  last!''     And  so  on. 

Bill,  however,  who  was  a  hardened 
sinner,  never  fretted  himself  down  an 
ounce  of  flesh  by  what  was  said  to  him, 
or  of  him.  Not  he  ;  he  cursed,  and 
fought,  and  swore,  and  schemed  away 
aa  usual  ;  taking  in  every  one  he  could, 
and  surtsly  none  could  match  him  at 
villainy  of  all  sorts  und  sizes. 

At  last  the  seven  years  became  ex- 
pired, and  Bill  was  one  morning  sitting 
m  his  forge,  sober  and  liungry,  the 
wife  cursing  him,  and  ihe  childher 
squalling^  as  before  ;  he  was  thinking 
how  he   might   defraud   some  honest 


neighbour  out  of  a  breakfast  to  stop 
tiieir  mouths  und  bis  own  too,  when 
who  walks  into  him  but  oUl  Nick,  to 
demand  bis  bargain. 

**  Morrow,  Bill  !"  says  he  with  a 
sneer. 

*'  The  devil  welcome  you  !*'  says 
Bill  i  **  but  you  have  a  fresh  memory." 
"  A  bargain's  a  bargain  between  two 
hcnrU  men,  any  day,"  says  Satan  ; 
*'  when  I  speak  of  honexl  men,  I  mean 
^otirse!/ mid  wr.  Bill  ;"  and  he  put  his 
tongue  in  his  rheek  to  make  game 
of  the  unfortunate  rogue  he  had  come 
for. 

"  Nick,  my  worthy  fellow,"  said  Bill* 
"  have  bowels ;  you  wouldn't  do  a 
shabby  thin^  j  you  wouldn't  disgrace 
J' our  own  character  by  putting  more 
weight  upon  a  falling  man.  You  know 
what  it  is  to  get  a  come  down  yourself, 
my  worthy  ;  so  just  keep  yuur  toe  in 
your  pump,  and  walk  off  with  yourself 
somewhere  else.  A  cool  walk  will 
sarve  you  better  than  my  company, 
Nicholts.** 

*^  Bill,  it's  no  use  in  shirking  ;**  said 
his  friend,  "  your  swindling  tricks  may 
enable  you  to  cheat  others,  but  you 
wont  cheat  me,  1  guess.  You  want 
nothing  to  make  you  perfect  in  your 
way  but  to  travel ;  and  travel  you 
shall  under  my  guidance,  Billy.  No, 
no — Fm  not  to  be  swindled,  my  good 
fellow.  I  have  rather  a — a — better 
opinion  of  myself,  Mr.  D.  than  to  think 
thiit  you  could  outwit  one  Nicholas 
Clutie,  Esq. — ehem  !" 

"  You  may  sneer,  you  sinner,"  re- 
plied Bill  ;  "  but  I  tell  yon  for  your 
comfort,  that  I  have  outwitted  men 
who  could  buy  und  sell  you  to  your 
face,  Despair,  you  villain,  when  I  tell 
you  that  no  attorney  could  stand  before 
me." 

Satan's  countenance  got  blank  when 
he  heard  this  ;  he  wriggled  and  fid- 
getted  about,  and  appeared  to  be  not 
quite  comfortable- 

**  In  that  case,  then,**  says  be,  **  the 
sooner  I  deceive  yow  the  belter  ;  to 
turn  out  for  the  hw  cuunlriex,'* 

**  Is  it  come  to  that  in  earnest  ?"  said 
Bill,  "  and  are  you  going  to  act  the 
rascal  at  the  long  run  ?'* 

"Ton  honour,  Bill/' 

**  Have  patience,  then,  you  sinner, 
till  I  finish  this  horse-shoe — it's  the 
last  of  a  set  I'm  hnishing  for  one  of 
your  friend,  the  attorney's  horses. 
And  herct  Nick,  I  bate  idleness,  you 
know  it's  the  mother  of  mischief,  take 
this  sledge-hammer,  and  give  a  dozen 
strokes  or  so,  till  I  get  it  out  of  hsnda, 
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and  tlioii  here's  with  you,  since  it  must 

1)0  PO." 

Wo  then  LMvo  the  bellows  a  puff 
t'lcVt  1)]<*w  liaU'a  pock  (  i"  dupt  in  Cluh- 
I'oot's  I'iicp,  whijip'-d  dill  the  n.il-hot 
inm,  iiiid  sot  Satan  slud^^iuj^^  away  tor 
llio  '):ir(»  lifo. 

•'  Faiili,''  <.iy<  Bill  to  him,  whmi  the 
slir)o  was  fini^iicd.  '*  it'-i  a  thonsaml 
piti(  s  ovi'T  iho  ^lodiTC  should  bo  out  of 
your  hand  ;  tin;  «rit?ut  l\irrn  Goto  was 
a  child  to  you  at  sIcflLfiujr,  you're  such 
an  aide  tyko.  Now  ju>t  exercise  your- 
s.'lf  till  1  bid  the  wife  and  childher 
yood-bye,  ami  thcMi  I'm  ofl." 

Oiit'wtMit  Bill,  of  course,  without 
tho  sli2^htf^st  notion  of  rominu:  back  ; 
no  nn)re  than  Nick  had  that  the  sledsre 
liammor  would  stick  to  him  like  a  blis- 
ter. Ho  waited,  however,  until  Bill 
had  full  timo  to  return,  then  made  due 
allowance  fnr  the  nature  of  their  part- 
in^*-  ;  but  after  a  little  further  delay, 
and  no  si^'u  of  Bill,  he  bciran  to  feel 
nii-^irivin^rs.  "I  fear,'*  said  ho,  "the 
follow  i<  bent  on  ^rivinpf  me  the  slip  ; 
but  wait — althoujrii  his  contrivances 
ovoiToach  others,  I  am  resolved  they 
shan't  overreach  vh\  So  now  for  a 
clia-it?." 

Ho  strove  to  pitch  the  sledufc-ham- 
mer  away  as  he  spoke  ;  but  it  woiddu't 
do  ;  ho  trifd  auain  ;  but  it  still  dc- 
nnirred.  He  thou  looked  at  it,  pulled 
one  hand,  then  another,  tossed  it  ajrainst 
the  anvil-block,  struck  the  bellows, 
cracked  the  walls,  pot  his  feet  round 
the  head  of  it,  pulled,  puffed,  cursed, 
and  sworo,  till  there  wasn't  a  putF  of 
breath  in  his  body.  He  now  danced 
like  a  madman  up  and  down  the  forge, 
lash(.*d  himself  with  his  tail,  fizzed 
and  fumed,  and  knocked  his  horns 
air;un«.t  this  thin;^  and  that,  till  he 
wrouirht  himself  into  a  foam  ;  but  all 
all  wouldn't  do.  The  slcdijc  had  a 
ip;rard  for  him,  and  would  by  no  means 
leave  him  by  himself  in  so  dani^^erous 
a  state.  Ho  then  got  into  afresh  fury, 
and  b"fran  to  bledufc  at  the  anvil  with 
a  In)po  that  by  opiMiing  his  hands,  as 
\\f  sent  away  the  blow,  it  might  fly  out 
of  them.  This  was  ju«t  what  Bill 
w.inte<l.  He  \va^  now  ronjpellod  to 
slodi,'o  on  without  stoppinir  until  it  was 
Bill's  pleasure  to  rob  ase  him  ;  and  so 
wo  leave  him,  sle(hiug  away  at  tho 
bare  anvil,  a*«  if  it  was  for  a  wager, 
while  we  lu!»k  after  the  worthy  who 
oiiiwified  him. 

In  tlie  moan  time.  Bill  broke  cover, 
and  took  to  the  country  at  large  ; 
wroiiL'^ht  a  little  journey-work  where- 
ovt  r  he  could  jjet  it,  and  in  this  way 


went  from  one  place  to  another,  till  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  he  walked  back 
very  coolly  into  his  own  forge,  to  sec 
how  things  went  on  in  his  absence. 
There  he  fmind  Satan  in  a  rage,  the 
])erspiration  pouring  from  him  in  tor- 
rents, hainmerinir  with  might  and  main 
upon  the  naked  anvil.  Bill  calmly 
leaned  his  back  against  the  wall,  placed 
his  hat  upon  the  side  of  his  head,  put 
his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets, 
and  began  to  whistle  Shaun  Gow's  horn- 
pipe. At  lenifih  he  say-*  in  a  very 
quiet  and  goodhumoured'way — 

"  Morrow,  Nick !" 

"  Oh  !'•  says  Nick,  still  hammering 
away — **  Oh  !  you  double-distilled  vil- 
lain (hech !).  may  the  most  refined, 
ornamental  (hech  I),  double-rectified, 
super-extra,  and  original  (hech  !)  col- 
lection of  curses  that  ever  was  gathered 
(hech  !)  into  a  single  nosegay  of  ill 
fortune  (hech  !),  shine  in  the  button- 
hole of  your  con<!cionce  (hech  !)  while 
your  name  is  Bill  Duffy!  I  denounce 
you  (hoch  I)  as  a  double-milled  villain, 
a  finished,  hot-pressed  knave  (hech !),  in 
compari'?on^)f  whom  all  the  other  knaves 
I  ever  knew  (hech  I),  attorneys  in- 
cluded, are  honest  men.  I  brand  you 
(hech !)  as  the  pearl  of  cheats,  a  tip- 
t<»p  take-in  (hech  I)  I  denounce  you, 
I  say  again,  for  the  villanous  treat- 
ment (hech  !)  I  have  received  at  your 
hands  in  this  most  untoward  (hech  I) 
and  unfortunate  transaction  between 
us  ;  for  (hech  !)  unfortunate,  in  every 
sense,  is  he  that  has  any  thinar  to  do 
with  (hech  !)  such  a  prime  and  finished 
impo-Jtor." 

"  You're  very  warm,  Nicky, "says  Bill ; 
•*  what  puts  you  into  a  passion,  you  old 
sinner.  Sure  if  its  your  own  will  and 
pleasure  to  take  exercise  at  my  anvil, 
Fm  not  to  be  abused  for  it.  Upon  my 
credit,  Nicky,  you  ought  to  bUish  for 
using  such  blackguard  language,  so 
unbecoming  your  grave  character. 
You  cannot  say  that  it  was  I  set  you  a 
hammering  at  the  empty  anvil,  you 
profligate.  However,  as  you  are  so 
industrious,  I  simply  say  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  take  you  from  it. 
Nick,  I  love  industry  in  my  heart,  and 
1  always  encourage  it  ;  so  work  away; 
its  not  often  you  spend  your  time 'so 
creditably.  I'm  afraid  if  you  weren't 
at  that  you'd  be  worse  employed." 

•*  Bilf,  have  bowels,"  said  the  opera- 
tive ;  "you  wouldn't  go  to  lay  more 
weight  on  a  falling  man,  you  know  ; 
you  wouhhrt  disgrace  vour  character 
by  such  a  piece  of  iniquity  as  keeping 
an  inoffensive  gentleman,  advanced  in 
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years,  at  sucli  an  unbecoming  and  rai- 
eally  job  nfl  thtf.  Generosity  's  your 
top  virtue.  Bill  s  not  but  thtit  you  have 
uiauy  other  excellent  onf?«,  as  well  as 
that  aoioii^  which*  as  you  say  your- 
»dr,  I  reckon  industry  ;  btit  still  it  is 
in  generosity  you  aftine.  Come,  BIH» 
honour  hright,  and  reletise  rue/ 

**  Name  the  tf  rms,  you  profiigate." 

**  You're  above  tennii,  Willium  j  a 
gnierous  fellow  like  you  never  thinka 
of  term**" 

"  Good  bye,  old  gentleman  !**  said 
Bill  very  co'olly  \  **  ill  drop  in  to  see 
you  once  ft  mouth*** 

**  No,  no.  Bill*  you  infem — a — a — 
you  excellent,  worthy,  delightful  fel- 
low, not  50  i'list  ;  not  fo  fast.  Come, 
name  your  terms,  you — my  dear  Bill, 
name  your  terms." 

•*  Seven  yean  more/* 

'*  I  agree  j  but ** 

**  And  the  same  supply  of  cash  as 
before,  down  «n  the  nail  here/* 

^  Very  good  ;  very  good.  You're 
rather  «iui|)le,  Bill  j  rather  soft,  I 
must  confess.  Wtll,  no  matter.  1 
shall  yet  turn  the  tab — ^a — hem  I  You 
are  an  exceedingly  simple  fellow,  Bill ; 
Btill  there  viill  come  a  day,  my  dear 
Bill — there  will  come ** 

"  Do  you  grumble,  you  vagrant  ? 
Another  word,  and  I  double  the 
terms.** 

"  Mum,  William — mum  ;  tace  is 
Latin  for  a  candle," 

**  Seven  years  more  of  grace,  and 
Ihe  same  measure  of  the  needful  that  I 
got  before.     Ay  or  no  ?** 

*'  Of  grace,  Bill  !  1  Ay  !  «y  !  ay  ! 
There's  the  cash.  I  accept  the  terms. 
Oh  blood  I  the  rascal — of  grace  I  I 
Bill  !" 

•*  Well,  now  drop  the  hammer,  and 
Tanish/* 

''  Before  1  go.  Bill,  111  show  you 
^hat  h  is  to  be  generous.  There's  a 
third  more  of  the  hard  cash.  I  know 
of  none  who  will  make  so  good  a  use 

or  it,  exccfit  old    P^ ,   who,    when 

his  father  left  him  the  sura  of  nothing, 
said  he  would  i^Mte  that  part  of  ihc 
legacy  to  be  divided  among  the  poor. 
Do  you  know  another  reason  why  I 
give  you  this  ?** 

**  No  ;  but  I  won't  be  long  bo»  while 
yiuiVe  tt>  the  lore.'* 

**  [t  is  simply  that  you  may  sink  your 
connection  with  me,  Billy.  The  fact 
is,  /  have  a  character  to  support ;  and 
if  it  wus  generally  known  that  1 — a — 
M-~  had  any  pHritcular  knowledge  of 
you,  it  would  be  father  a  stain  upon 
uje.     You  are,  William,  some  centu- 


ries before  the  age  in  wickedness,  and 
therefore,  at  present,  it  would  be  dis- 
creditable ill  me  to  be  knovvji  as  your 
intimate,  I  have  my  reasons  for  this, 
that's  all  ;  I  ^ay  I  have  my  reasons.** 
**  Very  good,"  says  Billy,  dpliirhted, 
in  the  first  place,  with  tfie  additional 
cash  i  "  you  wish  it  to  be  (bought  that 
the  d(!vira  not  us  black  as  he*s  painted  ; 
but  what  would  you  think  io  take  tliis 
sledge,  while  you  stay,  and  give  nie 

a eh  I  why  in  such  a  horry  ?"  be 

added,  seeing  that  Satan  withdrew  in 
double  outck  time. 

**  Hollo  !  Nichoks  !'*  he  shouted. 
**  come  back  ;  you  forgot  something?  !" 
and  when  the  old  gentleman  looked 
behind  him,  Billy  shook  the  hammer 
at  bim,  on  which  he  vanished  alto- 
gether. 

Billy  now  got  into  his  old  courses  ; 
and  what  shows  the  kind  of  peopie  the 
world  ts  made  of,  be  hIso  took  up  vTith 
his  old  company.  When  they  saw 
that  he  had  the  money  once  more,  and 
was  sowing  it  about  him  iu  all  direc- 
tions, they  immediately  began  to  iind 
excuses  for  his  former  extravagance, 

'*  Say  what  you  will,"*  said  one, 
"Bill  Duffy's  a  spirited  fellow,  and 
bleeds  !ike  a  prince." 

**  He*s  as  ho^pltahlo  a  man  in  his 
own  house,  or  out  of  it,  as  ever  lived,'* 
said  another, 

'*  His  only  fault  is,"  observed  a 
third,  "  that  he  is,  if  any  thing,  too 
generous,  and  doe*»n*t  know  the  value 
of  monej' ;  his  fault 's  on  the  right  side, 
however." 

**  He  has  the  spunk  in  him,"  said  a 
fourth  ;  **  keeps  a  capital  table,  prime 
wlncR,  and  a  standing  welcome  for  bis 
friends.** 

•»  Why/  said  a  fifth,  **  if  he  doesn't 
enjoy  his  money  while  he  lives,  he 
won't  when  he*8  dead  ;  so  more  powef 
to  him,  and  a  wider  throat  to  his 
purse." 

Indeed  the  very  persons  who  were 
cramming  themselves  at  his  expense 
despised  him  at  lieart.  They  knew 
very  well,  however,  how  to  take  bim 
on  the  weak  side.  Praise  his  genero- 
sity, and  he  would  do  any  thing  j  call 
him  a  man  of  spirit,  and  you  might 
fleece  him  to  his  face.  Sometimes  he 
would  toss  a  purse  of  guineas  to  this 
knave,  another  to  that  flatterer,  a 
thitd  to  a  bully,  and  a  fourth  to  some 
broken-down  rake — and  all  to  con* 
vince  them  that  Ar  was  a  sterling 
friend — a  man  of  mettle  und  liberality. 
But  never  was  he  known  (o  help  a 
virtuous  and  struggling  family — to  as- 
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put  tho  widow  or  the  fiithcrlcss,  or  to 
do  any  oilier  act  that  was  iruh/  useful. 
Ir  is  to  bo  suppost:^  the  roason  of  this 
wa.«,  tlmt  as  Ik;  spout  it,  as  most  of  the 
world  do,  in  the  service  of  the  devil, 
hy  uhopfi  aid  h«^  i^ot  it,  he  was  pre- 
vcnt(  d  from  tiirninu:  it  to  a  pood  ac- 
count, liclwccn  yoii  and  me,  dear 
rt-ador,  there  ar(i  more  ])ersons  acting- 
after  Bill's  fashion  in  tin*  same  worlcj 
than  yon  dream  about.  Bill  had  now 
mnre  practict;  at  ^pendiugf  money  than 
betor.',  an<l  althonirh  he  had  received 
a  «;rcater  sum,  yet  he  contrived  to  cct 
thrunufh  it  in  a  shorter  time.  The  kind 
of  pleasure  he  drew  from  his  dissipa- 
tion was  like  tlui  pleasure  of  qnench- 
h\^  one's  thirst  in  a  dream — that  is  to 
say,  no  pleasure  at  all.  In  the  dream 
a  niau  drinks  and  drinks  ;  but  bis 
tbirst  is  never  satisfied.  So  it  was  with 
Bill  ;  he  spent  and  spent,  but  never 
enjoyed  what  he  spent.  All  his  for- 
mer rallies  were  taken  up  aprain — all 
hi^  fv.rmer  crimes  repeated  ;  then  new 
follies  aiifl  new  crimes  were  added  to 
the  li*t.  And  so  he  went  on  as  long 
as  hi*;  money  lasted. 

When  it  was  out,  his  friends  played 
him  the  same  rascally  gramc  once 
more.  No  sooner  did  his  poverty  be- 
come plain,  than  the  knaves  began  to 
be  troubled  with  small  fits  of  modesty, 
such  as  an  unwillingness  to  come  to 
his  ])li«ce  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  thin?  to  be  got  there.  A  kind  of 
virLrin  bashfulness  prevented  them  from 
speaking  to  him  when  they  saw  him 
geliinir  out  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
clothes.  Many  of  them  would  turn 
away  from  him  in  the  prettiest  and 
most  delicate  manner  when  they 
thouirht  he  wanted  to  borrow  money 
from  them — all  for  fear  of  putting  him 
to  the  blush  by  asking  it.  Others 
au^ain,  u hen  they  saw  him  coming  to- 
wards their  houses  aboiit  dinner  hour, 
would  become  so  confused,  from  mere 
gratitude,  as  to  think  themselves  in 
another  place  ;  and  their  servants, 
seized,  as  it  were,  with  the  same  feel- 
ing, would  tell  Bill  that  their  masters 
were  *'  not  at  home." 

At  length,  after  travelling  the  same 
villainous  lound  as  before,  Bill  was 
compelled  to  betake  himself,  as  the 
last  remedy,  to  the  forge  ;  in  other 
words,  he  found  that  there  is,  after  all, 
nothina:  in  this  world  that  a  man  can 
rely  on  so  firndy  and  surely  as  his  own 


industry.  Bill,  however,  wanted  the 
organ  of  common  sense  ;  for  his  expe- 
rience, and  it  was  sharp  enough  to  leave 
an  impression,  run  off  him  like  water 
off  a  duck. 

He  took  to  his  employment  sorely 
against  his  grain  ;  but  he  had  now  no 
choice.  He  must  either  work  or  starve, 
and  starvation  is  like  a  great  doctor,  no- 
body tries  it  till  every  other  remedy 
fails  them.  Bill  had  been  twice  rich  ; 
twice  a  gentleman  among  blackguards, 
but  always  a  blackguard  among  gentle- 
men* ;  for  no  wealth  or  acquaintance 
with  decent  society  could  rub  the  rust 
of  his  native  vulgarity  off  him.  He 
was  now  a  common  blinking  sot  in  his 
forge  ;  a  drunken  bully  in  the  taproom, 
cursing  and  brow-beating  every  one  as 
well  as  his  wife ;  boasting  of  how 
much  money  he  had  spent  in  his  day  ; 
swaggering  about  the  high  doings  he 
carried  on  ;  telling  stories  about  him- 
self and  Lord  This  at  the  Curragh  ; 
the  dinners  he  gave — how  much  they 
cost  him,  and  attempting  to  extort 
credit  upon  the  strength  of  his  former 
wealth.  He  was  too  ignorant,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  he  was  publishing 
his  own  disgrace,  and  that  it  was  a 
mean-spirited  thing  to  be  proud  of  what 
ought  to  make  him  blush  through  a  deal 
board  nine  inches  thick. 

He  was  one  morning  industriously 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  his  wife, 
who,  with  a  three-legged  stool  in  her 
hand,  appeared  to  mistake  his  head  for 
his  own  anvil  ;  he,  in  the  mean  time, 
])aid  his  addresses  to  her  with  his  lea- 
ther apron,  when  who  steps  in  to  jog 
his  memory  about  the  little  agreement 
that  was  between  them,  but  old  Nick. 
The  wife,  it  seems,  in  spite  of  all  her 
exertions  to  the  contrary,  was  getting 
the  worst  of  it  ;  and  Sir  Nicholas, 
willing  to  appear  a  gentleman  of  great 
gallantry,  thought  he  could  not  do  less 
than  take  up  the  lady's  quarrel,  parti- 
cularly as  Bill  had  laid  her  in  a  sleep- 
ing posture.  Now  Satan  thought  this 
too  bad  ;  and  as  he  felt  himself  under 
many  obligations  to  the  sex,  he  deter- 
mined to  defend  one  of  them  on  the 
present  occasion  ;  so  as  .Tudy  rose,  be 
turned  upon  the  husband,  and  floored 
him  by  a  clever  facer. 

**  You  unmanly  villain,*'  said  he,  "is 
this  the  way  you  treat  your  wife  ? 
Ton  honour.  Bill,  I'll  chastise  you  on 
the  spot.     I  could  not  i tand  by  a  spec- 
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ator  of  such  ungenllemanly  conduct 
without  giving  u[i  all  claim  to  gal- 
lant  *' 

Whack  f  the  word  was  ilividci!  ui 
his  mouth  by  the  blow  of  a  churn-staff 
iVora  Judy,  who  oo  soouer  saw  Bill 
fit  ruck,  than  she  niLiled  Satan  who 
**ieir'  ouceiuorc, 

"  What,  you  villian,  thiit's  for  alTiking 
my  hysband  like  a  murderer  behind  hia 
back,**  Skiid  Judy»  and  she  suited  the 
action  to  the  word^  **  that*s  fbr  Inter- 
fering between  man  and  wife.  Would 
you  murder  the  poor  man  before  my 
tiiee.?  eh  ?  U  he  bates  mCi  you  shab- 
by dog  yoUt  who  has  a  better  right  i" 
I'm  sure  its  nothing  out  of  your  pocket. 
Must  you  have  your  finger  in  every 
pic?" 

This  wm  anything  but  i^  talk ;  for 
at  every  w*ord  she  gave  him  a  remeni- 
briince,  hotandheavy,  Nicholusback* 
edj  danced*  and  hopped ;  she  advanced, 
still  drubbing  liim  with  great  persever- 
ance, till  at  length  he  fell  into  the  re- 
doubtable arm  chair,  which  stood  ex- 
actly behind  him.  Bill,  who  had  been 
putting  in  two  blows  ftjr  Judy's  one, 
ieelng  that  his  enemy  was  safe,  now 
got  between  the  devil  and  ids  wife,  a 
tit  nation  that  few  wUl  be  disposed  to 
env^  him. 

"  Tenderness,  Judy,"  said  the  hns- 
handj  **  1  hate  eruefty*  Go  put  the 
tongs  In  the  fire,  and  make  them  red 
hot.  Nicholas,  you  have  a  nose,"  said 
he. 

Satan  began  to  rl«e,  but  was  rather 
tirprised  to  dud  that  he  could  not 
buuge. 

"  Nicholas/'  says  Bill,  **  how  is  your 
Qulse  ?  you  don't  look  well ;  that  Is  to 
ptey,  you  look  worse  than  usual." 
I     The  other  attempted   to  rise,    but 
ifouud  It  a  mistake. 

'  ril  thank  you  to  come  along,"   said 

ISIU,  '"  1  have  a  fancy  to  travel  under 

rour  guidance,  and  we'll  take  the  Low 

ftourUriei  in  our  way,  wont  we  ?      Get 

>  your  legs,  you  sinner ;  you  know  a 

argain's  a  bargain  between  two  houett 

Wmen,  Nicholas  i  meaning  younelf  and 

\wie,    Judy,  are  the  tongs  hot?     The 

idevirs  nose  if  waiting  for  them ;  its  out 

lof  all  patience." 

Satan's  face  was  worth  looking  at,  as 
he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  husband  to 
the  wife,  and  then  fastened  them  on  the 

I  tongs,  now  nearly  at  a  furnace  heat  in 
the  tire,  conscious  at  the  same  time 
Ibat  he  could  nol  move  out  of  the 
l^tialr. 
••Billyh  said  he*  "you  wont  forget 
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thut  I  rewarded  your  generosity  the 
last  time  I  saw  you,  in  the  way  of 
busjneas.'* 

*'  Fditlj,  Nicholas  it  hiiU  me  to  rc» 
member  any  generosity  I  ever  showed 
you.  Don't  be  womanish.  I  simply 
waut  tu  see  what  kind  of  stuff  your 
nose  is  mude  of,  and  whether  it  will 
stretch  like  ;i  rogueV  conscience.  If  it 
does,  we  will  flatter  it  up  the  chimlt^ 
with  the  red  hot  tongs,  and  when  thfs 
old  hat  is  iixcd  on  the  top  of  it,  let  us 
alone  for  a  weather  cock." 

"  Bilty;'  said  Satan,  "  I  say  agaio, 
considering  my  years,  would  you  treat 
an  aged  gentleman  so  vilely  'f  Bill,  I 
always  considered  you  a  gentlemanly 
sort  of  person,  upon  my  soul  I  did  ;  and 
from  one  gentleman  to  another,  Wil- 
liam, this  is  not  the  thing.  Consider 
my  years,  William  ;  Vm  advanced  in 
lile,  and  my  age  alone  ought  to  pro- 
tect me." 

**  Your  age  did  not  protect  «*<■, 
Nicky,  when  you  gave  me  the  facer 
awhile  ago ;  the  last  time  you  were  at 
my  sledge  you  gave  no  sign  of  cither 
age  or  Meakness,  In  villainy  yoii*re 
old  enough,  you  sinner.* 

"  Then  have  a  fctJowfieling,  Mr, 
Duffy  ;  you  know  we  ought  not  to  dis- 
pute, William.  Come,  come,  drop 
the  matter,  and  I  give  you  the  next 
seven  years." 

"  We  know  all  that,**  says  Billy 
opening  the  red  hot  tongs  very  coolly 

"Mr,  Duffy,"  said  Satan,  "if  yon 
cannot  remember  my  friendship  to 
yourself,  don't  forget  how  often  I  stood 
your  father's  friend,  your  graodfathcr'a 
friend,  and  the  friend  of  all  your  re- 
lations up  to  the  (etitli  generation.  I 
intended,  also,  to  stand  by  your  child- 
ren after  yon,  so  long  as  the  name  of 
Duffy,  and  a  respectable  one  it  it, 
might  last." 

*'  Don't  be  biushing*  Nick  "  says  BiK, 
"you are  too  modest;  that  was  ever 
your  failing,  keep  up  your  head,  there*« 
money  bid  for  you.  *  HI  give  you  such 
a  uose,  my  go^d  friend,  that  you  will 
have  to  keep  an  outrider  before  you,  t^ 
carry  the  end  of  It  on  his  shoulder.** 

'*  Mr.  Dufly,  1  pledge  my  honour  to 
raise  your  children  In  the  world  as  high 
as  they  can  go;  no  matter  whether 
they  desire  It  or  not.'* 

"Tbat*s  very  kind  of  yoo,"  says  the 
other,  ♦'  and  ill  do  as  much  for  your 
noBe,** 

He  gripped  it  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
old  hoy  immediately  sung  out ;  Bill, 
pulled,  and  the  nose  went  with  him  like 
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a  \neL'C  of  warm  wax.  He  then  transfer- 
red thft  tonga  to  Judy,  got  a  ladder,  ro- 
suniod  the  tonirs,  asccndi^d  the  chim- 
ney, and  tuiTijed  stoutly  at  tlie  nose  un- 
til he  '^ot  it  live  feet  above  the  ro<)f. — 
He  thVii  iixed  the  hat  upon  the  top  of 
it,  und  came  down. 

*•  Tliere's  a  weathercock,"  sai<l  Billy, 
*'  I  defy  Ireland  to  bhow  such  a  beauty. 
Faith,  Nick,  it  wouUl  nuke  the  jiurti- 
cst  steeple  for  a  ehureh,  in  all  Europe, 
and  the  old  hat  lits  it  to  a  shaving." 

In  this  state,  with  his  nose  twisted 
up  the  chimney,  Sutan  sat  for  some 
time,  experiencing  the  novelty  of  what 
might  be  termed  a  peculiar  sensation. 
At  last  the  worthy  husband  and  wife 
began  to  relent: 

*'  1  think,"  said  Hill,  'Uhat  we  have 
made  the  most  of  the  nose,  as  well  a3 
the  joke;  I  believe,  Judy,  it's  long 
enough/' 

"  What  isr"  saya  Judy. 

''  Why,  the  .iok«?,'*  said  the  husband. 

*•  Faith,  and  I  think  so  is  the  nose," 
said  Judy. 

"  What  do  vou  sav  yourself,  Satan  r" 
sai.l  Hill. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  William,"  nM  the 
other  ;  "  but  that— ha  I  ha! — it's  a  good 
joke — an  excellent  joke,  and  a  goodly 
nose,  too,  as  it  stands.  You  were 
always  a  gentlemanly  man,  Bill,  and 
did  tilings  with  a  grace  ;  still,  if  I 
might  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  tritle — 

"  It's  no  trille  at  all,"  says  Bill,  "  if 
you  spake  of  the  nose." 

"  Very  well,  it  is  not,"  says  the  other  ; 
*•  still,  if'  I  might  venture  an  opinion, 
with  great  submission  to  you,  Bill — 
upon  so  important  a  subject" — he  had 
one  (jye  up  the  chimney,  and  the  other 
cocked  at  Bill,  as  he  f-poke— "  I  think, 
William  dear,  Mr.  William,  or  rather, 
William  Dutl'y,  r.M{.  an<l  gentleman — 
I  think,  with  evi  ry  respect  and  defer- 
ence to  you  and  your  very  respectable 
and  interesting  wife,  Mrs.  DuH'y — I 
agree,  I  say,  with  c.ieh  of  you,  and 
am  decidr.'dly  of  ojiinion,  that  if  you 
could  shorten  both  the  joke  and  the 
noic  without  further  violence,  you 
would  lay  me  under  very  heavy  obli- 
uations,  which  1  shall  be  ready  to  ac- 
knowled-re  and  rrpnj/,  as  I  ought." 

•' Conn.',"  said  Bill,  ♦' ^luU  out  once 
mor(.',  and  b«'  olf  for  seven  year-=».  As 
niueii  as  you  c.une  down  with  the  last 
time,  autl  vanish." 

'riic  w.)h1n  were  searcfly  Si)oken, 
when  the  mt»ney  wa>  at  his  f«i.t,  and 
Satan  invisible.'  Nulhing  couhl  sur- 
pa«  the  mirth  of  Bill  and  hid  wife,  at 


tlic  result  of  this  adventure.  They 
laughed  till  they  fell  down  on  the  floor. 
It  is  useless  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  again.  Bill  was  still  incorrigi- 
ble. The  money  went  as  the  deviPs 
money  always  goes.  Bill  caroused  and 
squandered,  but  could  never  turn  a 
penny  of  it  to  a  good  purpose.  In  this 
way  year  after  year  went,  till  the 
seventh  was  closed,  and  Bill's  hour 
come.  He  was  now,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  past,  as  miserable  a  knave 
as  ever.  Not  a  shilling  had  he,  nor  a 
shilling's  worth,  with  the  exception  of 
his  forge,  his  cabin,  and  a  few  articles 
of  crazy  furniture.  In  this  state  he 
was  standing  in  his  forge  as  before, 
straining  his  ingenuity  how  to  make 
out  a  breakfast,  when  Satan  came  to 
look  alter  him. 

The  old  gentleman  was  sorely  puz- 
zled how  to  get  at  him.  He  kept 
skulking  aiid  sneaking  about  the  forge 
for  some  time,  till  he  saw  that  Bill 
hadn't  a  cross  to  bless  himself  with. 
He  immediately  changed  himself  into 
a  guinea,  and  lay  in  an  open  nlace 
where  he  knew  Bill  would  see  him ; 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  I  get  once  into  his 
possession,  I  can  manage  him.** 

The  honest  smith  took  the  bait,  for 
it  was  well  gilded,  he  clutched  the  gui- 
nea, put  it  into  his  purse,  and  dosed 
it  up. 

"  IIo  !  ho !"  shouted  the  devil  out  of 
the  purse,  "you're  caught.  Bill;  I've 
secured  you  at  last,  you  knave  you. 
Why  don't  you  despair,  you  villain, 
when  you  think  of  what's  before  you  ?" 

"  Why  you  unlucky  old  dog,"  said 
Bill,  "is  it  there  you  are?"  will  you 
always  drive  your  head  into  every  loop- 
hole that's  set  for  you  ?  Faith,  Nick 
achora,  I  never  had  you  bagged  till 
now." 

Satan  then  began  to  swell  and  tug 
and  struggle  with  a  view  of  getting  out 
of  the  purse,  but  in  vain.  He  R)und 
himself  fast,  and  perceived  that  he  was 
once  more  in  Bills  power. 

"  Mr.  Duffy,"  said  he,  «  we  under 
stand  each  other.  I'll  give  the  seven 
years  additional  and  the  cash  on  the 
nail." 

"  Be  aisev,  Nicholas.  You  know  the 
weight  of  tlic  hammer,  that's  enough. 
It's  not  a  whipping  with  feathers  you  re 
going  to  get,  any  how.  Just  be  aisey." 

"  Mr.  Dufly,  I  grant  I'm  not  your 
match.  Kelease  me,  and  I  double  the 
cash.  I  was  merely  trying  your  tem- 
per when  I  took  the  shape  of  a  guinea.*' 
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•*  Faith  and  Til  try  yours  before  you 
lave  it,  IVe  a  nollofi " 

He  imraeiUately  commenced  with 
the  sledge,  and  Satan  aang'  out  with  a 
[•eoniiderable  want  of  firmness. 

•*  Am  I  heavy  cnoutrh  ?''  said  Bill. 

"Lighter,  lighter  Willitim,  if  you 
Jove  tne.  I  hiiveiA  been  well,  latterly, 
Mr*  Duffy — I  have  been  delicate — 
my  health*  in  short,  is  in  a  ^try  preca- 
rious state,  Mr*  Daffy/' 

"  I  can  believe  ihal,'*  said  Bill,  '*  and 
it  will  be  more  so  before  I  have  done 
with  you,     Atn  I  doing  it  right?" 

"  Beaatifully,  William ;  but  a  little 
of  the  heaviest ;  strike  mc  light.  Bill, 
my  bead's  tender,  oh  V 

**  Heads  or  tail?,  iny  old  boy,"  ex* 
claimed  the  other  ;  "  I  don't  care 
which  I  It's  all  the  same  to  me  what  side 
of  you  is  up — ^but  here  goes  to  help  the 
impression — ^liach  !'* 

^  Bill.'*  said  Nicholas,  •*  is  this  gen- 
tlemanly treatment  in  your  own  respec- 
table shop?  00  yon  think,  if  you 
dropped  into  my  little  place,  that  I'd 
act  this  rascally  part  towards  you? 
Have  you  no  compunction  ?" 

**  I  know,**  replied  Bill,  sledging  away 
with  vehemence,  "  that  youVe  notorious 
for  giving  your  friends  a  loarm  welcome. 
Divil  an  ould  youth  more  so :  but  you 
must  be  dating  in  bad  coin,  must  you? 
HoweTcr,  good  or  bad,  yon*re  in  for  a 
•weat  now,  you  sinner.  Am  I  doiu'  it 
piirty  ?'* 

*•  Lovely,  William — but,  if  possible, 
a  little  more  delicate." 

*•  Oh,  how  delicate  you  are  I  May 
be  a  cup  o*  tay  would  sarve  you,  or  a 
little  small  gruel  to  compose  your  sto- 
roick." 

"  Mr.  Duffy,"  said  the  gentleman  in 
the  purse,  "  hold  your  hand,  and  let  us 
understand  one  another,  1  have  a  pro- 
posal to  make/* 

**  Hear  the  sinner,  anyhow,"  said  the 
wife. 

••  Name  your  own  sum/  said  Satan, 
•»  only  set  me  tree.*' 

•*  No,  the  sorrow  may  take  the  toe 
youll  budge  till  you  let  Bill  off,**  said 
the  wife;  '*  hould  him  hard,  Bill, 
barrin*  he  setayow  clear  of  your  engage- 
ment." 

**  There  it  is,  my  posey,"  said  Bill ; 
♦•  that's  the  condition.  If  you  don't 
give  me  up,  here's  at  you  once  more— 
and  you  must  double  the  cash  you  gave 
the  last  time,  too.  So,  tf  you're  oP  that 
opimoo,  fay  ot/ — leave  the  cash,  and  be 

**  Oh,  murder  !**  groaned  the  old  one, 


"am  I  to  be  done  by  an  Irish  spal- 
peen !  1  who  was  never  done  before.*' 

**  Keep  a  mannerly  tongue  in  your 
head,  Nick,**  said  Bill ;  **  if  you're  not 
done  by  ibis  time  you  must  be  the  divil's 
tough  morsel t  for  Fm  sure  you're  long 
enough  at  thejtre,  you  villain.  Do  you 
agree  to  the  terms'?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  other,  **  let 
me  out — and  I  hope  I  have  done  with 
you.»^ 

The  money  again  immeditttcly  ap- 
peared in  a  glittering  heap  before  Bill, 
upon  which  he  exclaimed — » 

"  The  07/  has  it,  you  dog.  Take  to 
your  pumps  now,  and  fair  weather  after 
you,  you  vagrant :  but  Nicholas. — Nick 
— here — here — *' 

The  other  looked  back  and  saw  Bill* 
with  a  broad  grin  upon  him,  shaking 
the  purse  at  him — "  Nicholas,  come 
back,'*  said  he,  "  I'm  short  a  guinea." 

The  other  shook  his  fist  in  return, 
and  shouted  out,  looking  over  hi« 
shoulder  as  he  spoke,  but  not  stop- 
ping— 

"  Oh  you  superlative  villain,  keep 
from  me — I  wish  to  have  done  with 
you — and  all  I  hope  is  that  I'il  never 
meet  you  either  here  or  hereafter*"  So 
saying  he  disappeared. 

It  would  be  useless  to  atop  now 
merely  to  inform  our  readers  that  Bill 
was  beyond  improvement*  In  short, 
ho  once  more  took  to  his  old  habits, 
and  lived  on  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before.  He  had  two  sons,  one 
as  great  a  blackguard  as  himself,  and 
who  was  also  named  after  him ;  the 
other  was  a  welUconducted,  virtuous 
young  man,  called  James,  wholeflhit 
father,  and  having  relied  upon  bis  own 
industry  and  honest  perseverance  m 
life,  arrived  afterwards  to  great  wealth, 
and  built  the  town  called  Bally  Jamei 
Duff,  which  is  so  called  from  its  founder 
until  this  day. 

Bill,  at  length,  in  spite  of  all  his 
wealth,  was  obliged,  as  be  himself  said, 
"  to  travel," — in  other  words,  he  fell 
asleep  one  day.  and  forgot  to  awaken ; 
or,  in  still  plainer  terms,  he  died* 

Now,  it  is  u»ual,  when  a  man  dies,  to 
close  the  history  of  his  life  and  adven* 
tares  at  once  j  but  with  our  hero  this 
cannot  be  the  case.  The  moment  Bill 
departed,  he  very  naturally  bent  bis 
steps  towards  the  gate  kejit  by  St- 
Peter,  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  likelv 
to  lead  him  towards  the  snuggest  birth 
he  could  readily  make  out.  On  arriv- 
ing hi  gave  a  very  humble  kind  of  a 
knock,  and  St.  Peter  appeared. 
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**  God  save  your  Reverence !"  said 
Bill,  very  submissively. 

**  God  save  you  kindly !"  said  the 
saint ;  "  arc  you  for  the  snuggery  in- 
side?" 

"  Sure  your  reverence  knows  I 
wou1d*nt  come  here  if  I  was*iit.  Turn 
the  kay,  sir,  if  you  plase,  and  don't  be 
kecpin'  me  waitin',  for  troth  Tm  hardly 
able  to  mark  the  ground  with  fatigue, 
and  I  have  a  great  dale  of  pleasant 
oews  that  Til  tell  you  within.  Sure 
Dan  O'Connell ^ 

•*  Where's  your  pass,  first  ?*' 

"  Here  it  is,"  replied  Bill,  "  signed 
by  my  parish  priest ;  and  a  purty  penny 
it  cost  me/' 

**  Whew  r  whistled  the  saint,  **  is  that 
your  depindance  ?  that  scrape  ?'* 

"  Faith,  your  reverence,'*  said  Bill, 
"it's  no  forgery,  anyway,  but  written 
with  his  own  holy  hand — be  the  same 
a  token  he  tould  me  that  himself  and 
your  reverence  were  as  great  as  two 
pickpockets." 

St.  Peter  looked  sharply  at  him— 

••  What's  your  name  ?   said  he. 

**  Billy  Dimy,  plaise  your  reverence." 

**  Oh,  then,  you  unfortunate  scamp," 
exclaimed  the  saint,  in  great  wrath, 
**  can  it  be  possible,  that  after 
having  outwitted  the  devil  three 
times,  you'd  let  yourself  be  outwit- 
ted by  a  priest  at  last.  Forgery! 
Why  you  old  reprobate,  that  pass  is 
the  grossest  forgery  that  ever  was  com- 
mitted. All  very  well  to  get  the  money 
from  you  below,  but  it's  no  go  here, 
Bill."  He  added — **  And  so  you  paid 
your  priest  for  a  piece  of  stuff  that's 
worth  nothing  more  at  this  gate  than 
so  n^uch   waste  paper.     When  your 

Eriest  himself  comes  here,  you  sinner, 
e'll  sing  as  small,  and  find  as  much  to 
do  to  keep  himself  safe  as  any  of  you 
will." 

••  Holy  Moses  !'*  exclaimed  Bill,  **  am 
I  bit  this  way — be  this  and  be  that,  in 
one  sense,  then,  what  Father  ISrCudgei 
Bcdd  was  true,  at  any  rate — for  sure 
enough  the  man  that  bit  Bill  Duffy 
ought  to  be  a  match  for  the  devil  any 
day.' 

"  Begone  out  of  that,"  said  St.  Peter, 
fllappinff  the  gate  in  his  face — "if  I 
could  do  any  thing  for  you,  I  would. 
I  dont  foi^get  the  day  you  warmed  my 
nose  at  your  forge ;  but  you've  put  it 
out  of  my  power — so  move ;  M* Cudgel's 
pass  has  dished  you." 

Bill  then  turned  his  steps  very  dis- 
consolately towards  purgatory ;  but  it 
$0  happened  that  he  was  too  wicked 


even  for  this  blessed  bed  of  comfoii^* 
for  after  finding  that  his  past  was  looked 
upon  as  a  forgery  there  also»  be  g^ol  or- 
ders to  pass  on — being  agreeably  at* 
sured  that  he  must  "go  fartber  and 
fare  worse." 

He  was  now  so  cold  and  fatigued 
that  he  cared  little  where  be  went, 
provided  only,  as  he  said  hioiself,  *'he 
could  rest  his  bones,  and  get  an  air  of 
the  fire.*'  Accordingly, after  arriving  at 
the  third  and  last  gate,  he  knocked*  as 
before,  and  was  told  he  would  get  huiami 
admittance  the  moment  he  gave  hif 
name,  in  order  that  they  might  find 
out  his  berth  from  the  registry,  taldug 
it  for  granted  that  he  had  been  booked 
for  them,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

"  I  think  your  master  is  acquainted 
with  me,''  said  Billy. 

<*  If  he  were  not,  you'd  not  come 
here,"  said  the  porter ;  **  there  are  no 
friendly  visits  made  to  us.  What's  you 
name?" 

«  Billy  Dufly."  he  replied.' 

The  porter  and  several  of  his  com- 
panions gave  a  yell  of  terror,  such  as 
Bill  had  never  heard  beforCt  and  im- 
mediately every  bolt  was  bolted,  eTCiy 
chain  drawn  tight  across  the  gate,  and 
every  available  weight  and  bar  placed 
against  it,  as  if  those  who  were  inside 
dreaded  a  siege. 

-  OflP,  instantly,"  said  the  porter, «« and 
let  his  Majesty  know  that  the  rascal  he 
dreads  so  much  is  here  at  the  gate." 

In  fact  such  a  racket  and  tumult  were 
never  heard  as  the  very  mention  of  Billy 
Dufi^  created  among  them. 

"  Oh,"  said  Bill,  •*  with  his  eye  to 
the  bars  of  the  gate,  **  I  doubt  I  have 
eot  a  bad  name,"  and  he  shook  his 
head  like  an  innocent  man  who  did  not 
deserve  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  old  acquain- 
tance came  running  towards  the  gate 
with  such  haste  aud  consternation,  that 
his  tail  was  several  times  nearly  tripping 
up  his  heels. 

<*  Don't  admit  that  rascal !"  be 
shouted — ^*<bar  the  gate — make  eTery 
chain,  and  lock,  and  holt,  fast — I  wonl 
be  safe — none  of  us  will  be  safe — and 
I  won't  stay  here,  nor  none  of  us  need 
stay  here,  if  he  gets  in — ^my  bones  are 
sore  yet  after  him.  No,  no— begone 
you  villain — ^you'll  get  no  entrancehere 
~ I  know  you  too  well." 

Bill  could  not  help  giving  a  broad 
malicious  grin  at  Satan,  and  putting  his 
nose  through  the  bars,  he  exclaimed— 

**  Ha !  you  ould  dog,  I  haYC  yoa 
afraid  of  me  at  last,  have  I  ?* 
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He  bftd  «!arcely  uttered  the  words, 
wben  bis  foe,  tvho  stood  insMf*,  in- 
Btandy  tweaked  bim  hy  the  nose,  atij 
Bill  felt  as  if  he  hati  l»eeti  g^iipjiLMl  liy 
the  same  red  h^  tongs  with  which  he 
himself  had  formerly  tweaked  the  nose 
of  Nicholas. 

"  Well;'  said  he»  **  that's  not  the 
way  I  treated  t/ou  once  iiyiori  a  timo. 
Throth  you're  oudocent — hut  you  know 
what  It  Is  to  ^et  tinker's  reckoning — 
to  he  paid  iu  advance — so  I  owe  you 
nothing"  for  ihaf^  Nicholas," 

Bill  then  departed,  but  soon  found 
that  in  consequence  of  the  tntliimcna' 
ble  materials  which  strong  drink  had 
thrown  into  his  nose,  that  organ  imme- 
diately took  6re«  and^  indeed}  to  tell 
the  truth,  kept  burn  log  night  and  day» 


winter  and  summer,  without  ever  once 
going  out,  from  that  hour  to  this. 

Such  IV as  the  Fad  fute  of  Billy  Duffy, 
w!(o  has  Ijeen  ualking»  without  itop  or 
fitoy,  from  place  to  pluce  ever  since  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  flame  on  his 
nose,  and  his  heard  being  tangled  like  a 
wisp  of  huy^  he  has  been  ehri?tcned  by 
the  country  folk  Will  o'  I  he  Wisp, 
while,  as  it  wrre,  to  show  the  mischief 
of  his  disposition,  the  circuliiting  knav*', 
knowlu'jr  that  he  must  seek  the  coldeist 
hogs  and  quagmires  in  order  to  cool 
his  nose,  seizes  upon  that  opportunity 
of  misleading  the  unihinking  and  tipsy 
night  IravellcrB  from  their  way>  just 
that  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
still  taking  in  as  many  as  posiiiblc. 


THE    DtCATU    OP    ELI. 

"  Eli  Bftt  npon  a  seat  by  the  way  sijo  watehiug,  for  hit  heart  trembled  for  the 
Aik  of  God/'^lfi  Sam.  il%  13. 


The  combat's  rage  is  heard  afar, 

And  the  thunder  peal  of  the  diBtant  war 

From  Ebcn-ezer's  Rock, 
As  fiercely  upon  Aphec*8  height 
Meet  Israel  and  Philistia's  might, 

In  the  deadly  battle  shock. 


They  have  brought  his  priestly  chain  of  pride. 
They  have  placed  it  by  the  highway  side 

In  Sbiloh  8  loiVy  gate  ; 
And  trembling  there  in  anxious  fear 
He  site»  the  venerable  Seer 

Of  ninety  years  and  eight. 

in. 

The  film  of  age  is  on  his  eye, 

Its  snows  upon  his  head, 
And  be  lists  tlie  step  of  each  passer  by. 

And  he  questions  him  in  dre^id. 

lY. 

Yet  *tit  not  of  bis  children  twain. 
In  peril  on  yon  battle  plain 

Amid  the  bloody  fray  ; 
His  heart  is  with  the  sacred  Ark 
And  trembles  as  forebodings  dark 

Arise  ia  sad  array. 

V. 

In  Sbiloh's  streets  is  heard  a  wall. 
Yon  frightened  fugitive  so  pale 

The  messenger  of  woe  ; 
He  has  told  bis  saddening  Ule  of  ills, 
Of  Israel  seatterM  on  the  hilli 

Before  the  conquering  ibe. 
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VI, 

He  hat  ipoken  of  faithful  hearts  and  bold 

Laid  low  on  that  fatal  plain; 
But,  woe  of  woet,  he  has  falt'ring  told 

How  the  Ark  of  God  is  ta*en. 

VII. 

The  old  man  calmly  heard  him  tell 
How  riophni  and  Phineas  fell. 

Without  a  sigh  or  tear. 
Full  well  the  wretched  parent  knew 
Eternal  Justice  claim*d  her  due, 

As  spoke  the  youthful  Seer. 

VIII. 

But  the  Ark  of  God  in  godless  handf^ 
And  borne  away  to  pagan  lands 

Came  to  his  soul  like  lead ! 
There  is  death  in  that  groan. 
He  has  dropp'd  from  his  throne. 

The  vital  spark  has  fled. 


Old  Man,  when  rage  the  fiends  of  ill. 
When  guileful  men  high  places  fill, 

And  wield  the  rod  of  pow'r. 
When  e^en  the  wearer  of  the  crown 
But  half  withholds  the  royal  ft'own— 

In  that  disastrous  hour. 


Old  Man,  I  would  our  hearts  were  found. 
When  thus  the  tempest  gathers  round 

And  threats  Religion's  Bark, 
Like  thine  an  anxious  lore  to  feel, 
And  bum  resolved  with  holy  zeal 

To  guard  the  sacred  Ark. 

zi. 

Ark  of  our  hope — our  country's  stay. 

Palladium  of  the  free. 
Forbid  it  Heav'n  the  foe  should  lay 

Unhallow'd  hand  on  Thee. 


Bann-sidc. 
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IP  Ptaiecr,   or  ftnlmi  of  DarW,  in  EflfflUh 
Verse.    Oifard.    1839. 

The  most  inslructive  tuetricul  trans- 
Idtion  of  the  Pfiulms  is  also  the  must 
poetical — it  is  that  ol"  Bishop  Marit, 
The  volume  before  ii3  contains  pus- 
flages  of  eiceetliii^  beauty  an;l  tcniler- 
iietfl — hut  the  more  suhltme  parts  are, 
we  think,  altogether  deMmyed.  We 
incline  to  thinks  that  in  some  passages, 
imrhymed  verse  in  the  measures  of 
Thal'abtt,  or  with  occasional  rhymes  in* 
tcrposed,  m  m  Samson  Ajfonistes, 
would  best  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
translator  who  iouglit  to  give  any  thing 
of  the  effect  of  eastern  poetry.  In 
thifr  volume  the  effort  is,  to  produce  a 
volume  which  may  be  substituted  in 
churches  for  the  versitm  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins,  or  that  of  Tate  and  Brady, 
We  transcribe  a  few  lines  :— 

•*  My  Shepherd  Ik  the  Lard ;  I  know 
Ko  ctre  or  rmvlng  ntifd  : 
He  Jnyi  me  wht*r*i  thi«  grreVL  lierbf  grow 
Along  the  qukt  mead. 

**  He  teftd*  mt  irliere  the  watere  fUde^ 
The  WAtera  *oft  mnd  Btitl« 
And  homr^ard  He  will  gintlf  guide 
My  wandering  heart  aad  wUL 

"  He  brluga  me  lu  the  righteoaa  puth, 
Zten  tor  hie  Nacmr'a  dear  take. 
What  If  to  rale  and  nhade  of  4«*tli 
Uy  dreary  way  I  take  f 

*  I  fear  n»  ill,  fur  thou,  O  God, 
With  nic  fur  erer  art ; 
Tity  shepherd '•  itaff,  thy  guidlog  rod 
*Tk  thoy  coa«ole  my  heart. 

"  For  me  thy  board  ie  richly  aiiread 
In  sight  of  all  my  foee; 
f  ri^h  oil  of  thine  emhalma  my  bead, 
My  eup  of  grace  o*erilowi. 

**  O  nought  bat  lore  and  mercy  wait 
ThroUKh  all  my  life  on  me« 
Aud  I  within  my  Futhtfr'a  gate 
For  toDg  bright  yei^i  thall  be/' 

t^arred  and  Moral  Soogt.  By  Ellu  Leelleu  Bub. 
1830 

A  very  pleasing  colleeiion.     Original 
words    of    eiceedi ng   beauty  are,    in 
|)tome  cases,  united  to  well-known  and 
ftdmired  music*     In  others,  both  the 
words  and  the  music  are  original.  The 
coUectiun  consists  of — Ist.  The  Rain- 
bow,—original    words,    to   the    well- 
known  air   of   "  Life   let  us  cherish.'* 
Ud.  Jane   Taylor'a  lines  of  *•  Twinkle 
\  twinkle,  little  star,"  to  the   French  air 
of  *♦  A  TO  as  diraije.     3il.  Dr.  \Vatts*8 


"How  lioth  the  little  busy  beef*  to 
the  Ilaliau  vtk—"  Sul  Margine.*'  4lh* 
A  Christmas  Hymn  ^  the  words  and 
music  of  which  dre  bulk  original.  And 
5th.  Watt8*»  Cradle  Hymn,  arranged 
to  a  very  sweet  Engliih  air — We 
transcribe  the  words  of  "  The  Rain- 
bow :" — 

'*  Tell  roe,  Jt later,  teH  nie  why 

Jiiet  beliveen  the  ahowera  of  rain 

A  lotely  haw  ii  aeen  on  high. 

And  {bed  it  fadea  avmy  agala  f 

Before  I  coant  the  coloun  gay, 

Gn?eD^  red,,  nud  blue,  and  roie,  tad  gray, 

Swift  it  vuiiliheft  away. 

And  now  'Ka  gone  I  It  will  xiot  itay. 

Tull  me,  aitttcr.  tell  me  true. 

Who  hung  the  bow  In  heareu'i  d(4p  blM  f 

II, 

"  About  two  thousand  years  ago, 
When  all  wero  bad — but  one  wai  good  ; 
The  Lord  looked  down  and  mw  'twai  to. 
He  thi^refore  seut  a  raging  flood-^ 
A  flood  that  swept  away  the  world* 
Save  Noah,  safe  within  the  ark. 
Far  whom  the  rainbow  wai  uofurltd. 
To  glad  tht;  heavene  for  weeks  so  dark ; 
That  we  oilgbt  know  as  well  at  he 
That  never  more  a  flood  should  be. 

in. 

•»  Dearest  fisterl  I  woald  love 
Sttch  a  good  and  gradoni  Lord ; 
And  he  H?ea  iu  hfavpn  aborc. 
And  1  eaonot  read  bis  wordt 
Betides,  1  know  aut  what  to  say 
Sodnetlnies  when  I  wuh  to  pray  : 
And  be  Itrea  so  far  and  high 
Above  the  rainbow  la  the  skyT 
Dearest  sister!  it  he  intid  f 
For  Vm  a  sinful  tUtle  ehJld. 

IV» 
*^  Mother  iaya,  he  (ovee  ut  all, 

Or  rat  and  little.  Urge  and  amaJl  z 

And  WAS  once  a  little  child, 

CJrQil^p,  gracioua,  meek  aud  nlldf 

Theti,  wlien  he  became  a  niau. 

And  mothers  with  their  Infauti  ran. 

U«  took  them  up— end  bTe»Stf4  them  there. 

And  said  he'd  make  i^f  such  hia  care. 

SUter,  see!  the  beaateoui  bow 

SmUes  ia  promise  o*er  us  uowl " 


Ttte  Hearts  of  SteeL    An  Irish  Historleal  Tale 
of  the  Last  Century.    Dublin.    Tegg  $t  Ci. 

Tins  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  sto- 
ries iilustrativc  of  Irish  insurrections, 
for  the  IdAt  two  hundred  and  filty  years. 
We  do  not  think  the  delineation  of 
Irish  character  very  successful,  nor  the 
itory  Ycry  interesting. 


OlG 
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Blindnru;  or  the  S«»cond  8i«n«o  Re»torcd  nnd 
Lo«t.  A  P«MJiu.  By  Andri>w  Park.  I^ndou. 
18.19. 

Some  short  poem?,  published  in  this 
volume,  are,  we  think,  preatly  superior 
to  the  poem  of  ^  Blindness."  The  fol- 
lowing sonnet  is  not  an  unfavourable 
specimen  of  the  author's  style  : — 

•*  Tlierit  is  a  little  spot  on  God's  fair  earth. 
To  virhich  our  longinf  memory  ever  clings ; 
Where,  in  our  youthful  days  of  love  and  mirth. 
Street  feeling  thrilled  the  bosoni*<i   tenderest 

strings. 
Where Vr  we  roan,  reflection  erer  flings 
Its  fond  arms  round  It,  and  will  linger  there : 
And  fancy  often  horers  high  on  wings 
To  gaie  upon  it.  deeming  it  roost  fair  I 
No  charm,  however  novel,  can  compare 
With  this  green  spot,  so  cherished  in  the  heart : 
Nor  beauty,  be  It  eVr  so  bright  and  rare. 
Such  sacred  pleasures  to  the  soul  Impart. 
Speak  out  my  heart !  though  thou  hast  loved  to 

roam. 
Hast  thou  e*er  once  forgot  thy  sacred,  natal 

Home  P'* 

Sabbath  Musings  and  Everyday  Scenes.  London. 
R.  B.  Seeley^  W.  Bomside. 

The  author  of  the  <*  Souvenirs  of  a 
Summer  in  Germany^  has  here  favour- 
ed us  with  a  very  charming  little  book 
of  devotional  meditation.  Her  mu- 
sings are  all  conceived  in  the  true  spi- 
rit of  Christian  feeling,  as  well  as  of 
feminine  gentleness.  That,  in  addition 
to  this,  they  evince  no  ordinary  abilitv 
or  circumscribed  range  of  reading,  will 
be  doubted  by  none  who  has  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  peruse  her  **  Sou- 
venirs,* or  even  any  of  her  slighter 
stories,  such  as  **  Kate  Hennessy,**  or 
•'  The  Lost  Farm."  Like  these'  last- 
named  works,  most  of  the  "  Musings 
and  Scenes**  which  compose  the  vo- 
lume now  under  consideration,  are 
purely  Iruh  in  their  character  ;  and 
this  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  to  our  readers 
a  great  additional  recommendation. 
Tims,  we  find  the  first  chapter  headed, 
"  An  Irish  Cabin  f  the  sixth,  «*  Glory 
be  to  God!**  meditated  on,  as  the  fa- 
miliar phrase  of  the  Irish  peasant. — 
Another  chapter  relates  to  the  Ori- 
ental customs  and  turns  of  expression 
to  be  met  with  among  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  ;  and  the  scene  of  many  other 
chapters  is  laid  in  one  part  or  other  of 
our  green  isle.  Indeed,  almost  every 
page  evinces  an  intimate  acquaintance 


with,  and  n  syropatbiiing  interest  in,  the 
lowly  and  uninstructed  people  of  ov 
father-land. 

We  shall  only  add  the  cloiinff  wt- 
tence  of  the  advertisement  which  pie* 
cedes  the  volume,  that  '*aU  the  incidcnH 
and  anecdotes  introduced  are  litenlb 
true; — narrated  simply  as  thej  oocuirei 
wiihout  any  attempt  to  impart  an  in- 
terest by  exaggerated  colouring  or  dfr> 
scription.'*  And,  while  we  bear  teHip 
mouy  to  the  reality  of  the  scenes  des- 
cribed, we  can  assure  our  readers,  thst 
all  who  take  delight  in  the  effusions  of 
a  well-stored  and  refined  mind,  aooh 
rately  and  minutely  versed  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  profiting*  richly  in  ths 
application  of  divine  knowledjge  to  ths 
love  of  God  and  of  his  creatures,  wiD 
be  amply  repaid  and  gratified  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  this  interesting  work. 

Constantinople,  and  the  Scenery  of  the  StMi 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor  IlIostniM,  la  as^ 
ries  of  drawing  from  nature  Bv  ThoMi 
A  Horn.  With  an  historical  aocoont  ct  Cm^ 
sUntinople,  and  descrlptloiia  of  the  ptsMa 
»y  the  Her.  Robert  Walsh.  L.L.D.  Tm 
SKaibH.  Quarto.  Fisher  Son  Ic  Co.  " 
and  Paris. 


In  a  recent  Number  of  the  Umvenbf 
Magazine  we  took  occasion  to  diav 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
numbers  of  the  abovementioned  pab& 
cation  which  had  then  appeared. 
Since  that  time  the  first  series  hss 
been  completed,  and  now  lies  before 
us  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  is 
every  respect,  a  volume  more  entitled 
to  our  commendation  it  has  rarely  beea 
our  fortune  to  examine.  The  engr^ 
vings  are,  at  least,  equal  in  beantj  to 
any  work  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
seen, — the  descriptive  matter;  by  oar 
friend  Dr.  Walsh,  is  all  we  could  wish 
for,  and  the  binding  superb. 

Afler  the  examples  formerly  gires, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  illustrate 
our  opinion  by  further  extracts.  JBst 
we  would  say,  that  such  a  Tolume  ss 
this,  so  superbly  illustrated  and  somp- 
tuously  bound,  would  form  a  much 
more  appropriate  gift  than  the  glitter- 
ing trash  generally  denominated  as  oa- 
nitals.  It  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  of 
them  in  external  appearance,  while  its 
intrinsic  merit  will  not  be  in  the  lesst 
diminished  when  the  revolution  of  an- 
other year  shall  have  consigned  the 
whole  race  of  annuals  to  oblivion. 
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LORD  BROUGHAM  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION.* 


Already  it  is  bitterly  felt,  by  the  un- 
principled men,  to  whom,  for  our  sins, 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  have,  for  a 
season,  been  delivered,  that,  by  their 
Clmreh-etiucation  scheme,  they  have 
burned  their  lingers.  They  did  not 
know  the  people  of  England.  The 
same  criminal  indifference,  respecting 
the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  which  they  felt 
themselves,  they  ascribed  to  others  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  indignant  re- 
clamation of  a  people,  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  God,  was  spoken  M'ith  a 
voice  that  *'  made  itself  be  heard,"  that 
they  perceived  tho  predicament  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  would 
fain,  if  they  could,  retrace  their  8te[>9, 
from  a  position  which  could  no  longer 
be  occupied  without  risking  entire  de- 
struction. 

All  this  has  been  made  clearly  ma- 
nifest by  the  recent  correspondence 
between  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  A  pamphlet  en- 
titled **  Recent  Measures  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Education  in  England,** 
bearing  upon  its  margin  a  printed  no- 
tice of  having  been  sent  from  the  com- 
mittee of  council  on  education,  and 
being,  moreover,  superscribed  as  **  On 
Her  Majesty's  Service,"  contained  an 
extract  from  the  Bishop's  speech,  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  belief  that  he  and  Lord  Lan^downe 
Merc  a.'reed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
duty  of  the  state,  respecting  national 
education,  was  limited  to  rendering 
mere  secular  instruction  available  to  all 


the  people.  Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
opinion,  or  at  least,  such  was  the  state- 
ment, of  Lord  Lansdowne  ;  but  no 
one  knows  better  than  that  noble  Lord, 
that  such  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  Accordingly,  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  did  not  conceive  it 
would  be  right  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
thus  slanderously  misrepresented,  in  a 
document  coming  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, sealed  with  the  impress  of 
the  privy  seal,  and  largely  disseminated 
amongst  the  people.  To  submit,  qui- 
etly, to  such  misrepresentation,  would 
be  to  countenance  the  fraud,  and  be,, 
at  least,  a  passive  conspirator  against 
the  cau»e  of  truth,  by  neglecting  to 
expose  a  great  delusion.  He,  there- 
fure,  with  his  accustomed  promptitude, 
addressed  Lord  John  Russell  upon  the 
subject ;  and  having  ascertained  from 
him  the  fact,  that  the  committee,  of 
which  his  Lordship  is  a  member,  were 
responsible  for  the  publication  in  ques- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
very  flagrant  manner  in  which  his  opi- 
nions and  sentiments  had  been  falsified  ; 
and  abundantly  established  a  case  in 
which,  indeed,  **  the  perversion  of  his 
meaning  was  so  manifest,  that,  if  it  had 
occurred  in  an  anonymous  ()ublication, 
he  must  have  considered  it  as  wilfully 
fraudulent."  He  then  proceeds  to  say: 
"  Bearing,  however,  as  it  does,  the  for- 
mal and  official  sanction  of  the  com- 
mit tee  on  education,  1  cannot  ascribe 
it  to  any  di«»honourable  motives,  and  I 
willinjjly  impute  it  to  the  moxt  strange 
and  lUterly  unaccountable  misconception,^' 


*  A  Letter  on  National  Education,  to  the  Duko  of  Bedford,  K.O.,  from  Lord 
Brougham.     Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1839. 
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Lord  John  sinjjs  very  small  in  his  re- 
])ly.  He  fully  admits  that  thfi  writpr 
of  the  paiuplilut  mistook  the  Bishop's 
iiieanini;.  lie  [)ays  a  marked  com- 
pliment to  the  ^reat  ability  of  the 
Bishop's  speech ;  hut  ventures  to  insi- 
nuate, that  the  {j^overnment,  poor  inno- 
cents, have  been  sadly  mistaken  by  the 
church  party,  and  "  that  it  has  been  the 
main  objtjct  of  the  committee  to  ex- 
tend and  encourau:e  the  relijijious  in- 
struction of  the  people,  but  that  while 
thoy  endeavoured  to  insist  on  the  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  church- 
men in  the  doctrines  of  the  cliurch  of 
Eni^rhmd,  they  have  not  conceived 
th(Mnsc:lvcs  justified  in  withholding^  all 
public  aid  for  the  instruction  of  those 
children  of  the  poor,  whose  parents 
conscienii(Misly  object  to  their  children 
bein;,^  taught  the  Church  Catechism,  or 
to  be  compelled,  a«  the  price  of  their 
instruction,  to  attend  divine  service  in 
any  other  than  their  own  places  of 
worship."  It  is  not  easy  to  repress  the 
indijrnation  which  the  perusal  of  this 
sue.ikinir,  shufflinjr,  paraj^raph  is  so  well 
calculated  to  insj)ire.  Who  ever  wish- 
ed to  make  it  compulsory  upon  the 
children  of  the  poor  to  receive  instruc- 
tion only  in  such  a  way  as  must  in- 
volve a  violation  of  conscience?  Can 
any  one  believe  that  Lord  John  Russell 
is  ijj^norant  of  the  extent  to  which  con- 
servative statesmen  have  gone,  and 
were  willing  to  go,  in  order  to  meet 
the  scruples  of  conscientious  dissen- 
tors  ; — and,  that  they  only  stopped 
short  wiien,  by  proce(?diug  farther,  they 
must  have  compromised  the  principle 
of  an  Established  Church  't  Docs  any 
one  doui>t  that  this  education  grant 
was  persist<.*d  in  only,  or  chiefly,  for 
the  gratification  of  that  malignant  sys- 
tem amongst  the  dissenters  and  infidels, 
by  whom  the  government  has  been 
supported;  who  looked  upon  it  as  lay- 
iu'^  the  axe  to  the  root  of  tfic  jirinciplc 
ot  an  establishment,  and,  in  fact,  the 
first  instalment  towards  the  destruction 
of  tlie  Church  ?  Of  this  no  one  can 
be  ignorant.  And  yet,  as  soon  as  he 
perceives  that  the  virimms  iudig- 
natioii  of  Kngland  has  been  aroused, 
and  that  he  an«l  his  guilty  col- 
ItML'ue*?  are  in  danger  of  being  scat- 
trroii  before  the  vinds  of  its  righteous 
displeasure,  he  immcdiarely  sinks  his 
tout!  of  hauirlity  and  insolent  defiance, 
and  as-uniing  "the  liondsmaii's  key,** 
piolesses  to  supplicate  for  nothing 
nine  than  such  an  extension  of  Cliiis- 
tian  liberality  as  his  political  adversa- 
ries were  the  fiist  to  practise,  uud  it 


never  entered  into  the  contemplation 
of  churchmen  to  withhold  ! 

In  reply  to  this  most  whininj^,  and, 
as  we  firmly  believe,  disingenuous,  com- 
munication, the  Bishop  takes  care  to 
observe,  *'  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
Iiesitation  in  avowing,  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  wrong  to  *  withhold 
all  public  aid  for  the  instruction  of 
those  children  of  the  poor,  whose  pa- 
rents conscientiously  object  to  allow 
their  children  to  be  taught  the  Church 
Catechism,  or  to  be  compelled,  as  the 
price  of  their  instruction,  to  attend  di- 
vine service  in  other  than  their  own 
places  of  worship."  And  he  adds,  that 
he  should  be  rejoiced  *'to8ee  instituted 
a  conference  between  the  committee  of 
privy  council  and  the  bishops,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  measures  to  carry 
into  effect  his  Lordship's  very  just  and 
moderate  principle,"  "  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  to  the  Church  that  public 
recognition  of  her  being  the  fit  fruar- 
dian  and  administratrix  of  national 
education,  with  which  your  Lordship's 
principles  can  so  well  be  reconciled." 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
Bishop,  here,  has  done  a  double  duty. 
He  has  first  exposed  the  misrepresen- 
tation of  his  sentiments  upon  a  vital 
])oint,  contained  in  a  document  bearing 
the  stamp  of  government  authority  ; 
and  he  has  next  rendered  it  impossible 
that  Ijord  John  should  mtfttify  his  own. 
sentiments  so  as  to  deceive  the  public; 
which,  no  doubt,  he  intended  to  do, 
when,  in  the  paragraph  above  cited,  he 
professed  the  very  moderate  view  to 
which  the  Bishop  not  only  unhesi- 
tatingly subscribed,  but  also  proposes 
a  mode  of  realizing  it,  to  which  Lord 
John,  if  sincere,  should  have  instantly 
acceded. 

The  main  object  of  government,  in 
the  cmjiloyment  of  the  education 
grant,  is,  according  to  Lord  John,  to 
educate  children  of  churchmen  in  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  all  that  he  deprecates,  is,  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  shoidd  be  blamed 
for  affording  means  of  instruction,  ont 
of  the  public  funds,  to  those  children 
of  the  poor  who  woidd  hold  conscience 
to  be  violated,  by  adopting  the  doc- 
trines, or  complying  with  the  ordi- 
nanet  s,  of  the  established  religion. 
V(?ry  well.  If  that  be  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  case,  the  Bishop  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  meet  him  half-way, 
and  to  aid  in  devising  a  plan,  by  whicii, 
while  the  rights  of  the  Church  are  pre- 
served, the  lights  of  conscience  shall  be 
resiicclcd.     But  does  Lord  John  come 
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In  lo  tho  proposiil  ?     Is  liL'  willing  th;it 
til**  Ciiiifeieiice  slioitld    tJike  plm'Pj  hy 
which  the  hiiR'ctity  uf  \tU  iirufr^saiou 
\%oijU1  be  tc»icd?     No  such  thing".     It 
WIS  for  no  «ueh  purpose  it  w^s  iiu<le* 
By  liny  such  eoiiftroiit'e  it  must  be  dis- 
credited.     It  was   oiuflo   lor  no  otlirr 
purpose  tbmi  Lhiit  of  g-.iialug^  u  churiic- 
tHT  for  a  moderation  which  he  did  not 
feel ;  and  casting:,  by  infcreoee.  upon 
his  curres]>ondeut,    uii    impultition  of 
il liberality  to  \vhicli  he  was  not  fairly 
lubjcet.     Having,  as  he  suj^posed,  the 
Jast  word,  he  hoped  to  imj>rove  it  into 
an  iiisinu.iti»>n  of  one  lie,  having  bt iii 
cr»mpellod  to  retract  anorber.     But  the 
Bi><liop  was  not  to  be  thus  dotw.     He 
nailed  bim  to  his  asseriioii,     lie  pro- 
fessed hid  willing^ness,  saving  the  rights 
of  th<?  Church,  to  adopt,  iti  its  vvtiole 
ejttent,  the  principle  fur  which  lie  con- 
tended,      lint    this     decliiration,     by 
rhich  the  Noble  Secretury  would  Imvo 
been  fyrali^icd,  if  he  realty  vientU  what 
he  xmd,  ftiid  wtiich  he  should  have  in- 
[  itnntly  reerarded  as  the  bnsis  of  m\  nr- 
mn^oinent,  by  wliicU  nil  dilticyliiea  u|j- 
'  on  this  perplexin«r  subject  mi^rht,  bence- 
forth^  be  rernovedj  is  must  coldly  and 
*  t1i«coura^ingly  put  aside^  by  an  obser- 
Tiition  that,  IVoin  such  a  conference  us 
vus  proposed,  no  jjreat  benefit,  m  hi$ 
I  judj^ment,  was  to  be  expected  1      Why 
InolV      Was    it    thut   he   feared    tlie 
Bishop  would  not  agree  with  hhn,  that 
the    in(ttruction    of    the    cliildR'n    of 
I  chnrcbinen,   in    llie  doctrines    of  ihe 
Church  of  EiigUind,   ought  to  be  the 
wain  object  of  those  who  ftdminlslcr 
the  g^runt?     Surely   lliat  will   not   lie 
Baid*     Was  it,  then,  that  the  Buhoij  of 
Ex  el  or  would  not  a  if  re  e  with    hi  ins  elf, 
in  makinsT  some  provision  for  the  edu* 
f  cation  of  those  who  are  in  dj««enl  from 
I  the  <-horch*  without  eotnpromisinj-  the 

Srincipli'5  upon  which   it  is   fMunded? 
Ii^st  undoultlodly  no  ^^uch  iinagitjalioii 
I  cun  he  entertMine<i.     ^V hy,  ihcn,  ninst 
I  the  coiilerence  prove  iVyiile^si^     Maiii* 
[lej^ily,  beranse  more  would  be  demand- 
[cil    iii   cbufchtnen   th:in    Lord    Jolurs 
[very  moderate  principle*  would  seem 
[to  imfdy  ;  un^   the  npsttot   woutd   he, 
that  they  mtist  receive  credit  for  their 
ical  and   practii.d  hbtruhly,  while  lie 
viould  bo  detected   in  \\u*  gloziui^  pro- 
Llcssloii  of  a  mere  make* believe  mode- 
llalion. 

We  shonlil  not  have  uMndiil  to  this 
Ftuhject  at  present,  hut  fur  the  u^e  that 
lliuj  been  made  of  the  correspondence 
[ihove  alludtfd  to.  by  the  government 
jpreu*      This   is»  indeed,  the  d^c  of 


brazen  mendacity.  Wilt  it  be  hcliercd, 
llint  the  nionihpiece  of  the  treaanr/ 
h,\'A  prudaimed.  tb.it  the  Bi'^hop  of 
Ejteter  hui  vumc  in  to  tfie  views  of 
g^overnnient,  respecting-  the  employ- 
ment of  tlie  nulional  grant  ;  and  (hat, 
iii!>teioI  of  Lord  John  Bussell  sinking 
small  to  him,  he  has  snnii;  small  to 
Lord  John  Russell!  A  more  shame- 
less perversion  of  !rui!i  never  disgraced 
the  most  utterly  abandoned  of  the  go- 
vernment  meniaU.  The  direct  con- 
trary is  the  truth.  Fain  would  Lord 
John,  and  his  merry  men,  be,  if  they 
could  quietly  ji^et  rid  of  a  scheme,  by 
the  adoption  of  which,  for  the  tempo- 
rary support  of  a  miserable  taction, 
they  iiave  sacriticed  the  eonlidence  of 
the  people  of  Enrfland,  This  they  did 
not  disfcovcr  until  it  wa^s  too  late. 
They  were  fat  .illy  com  united  to  the 
measure,  before  the  comjequencess  to 
tlieiuaelvcs  became  apj^arent.  But  all 
thnt  men  in  socli  de|>lorabIe  circum- 
stances could  do,  they  have  done. 
They  have  ^^radualiy  abandoned  one 
(Kirt  of  t!ieir  system  al\er  another,  un- 
til at  length  U  has  become  uhnost  as 
uUerly  inelficient  for  any  |mrposefl  of 
mischief,  a^  it  was  orii^inally  destitute 
of  any  principle  of  good.  Almost  all 
its  venom  has  been  neutrahzed,  aud 
every  fang  extracted.  And  the  trca- 
eury  scribe  has  the  shameless  eAVon- 
tery  to  represent  this  process  of  gra- 
dual assimilation  to  a  better  and  u 
sounder  system,  not  as  a  defnjrttire  of 
the  education- mmigers  from  their  ncw- 
ftin^'led  theory*  but  as  u  departure  of 
clinrehinen  from  the  ifood  old  princi- 
fdes  by  whieli  ihey  have  been  always 
go  idee L  The  blackamoor,  by  a  process 
of  histratiou,  has  become  almost  white; 
and  this  is  represented  as  though  the 
w lute  man  havt  become  almost  black  I 
So  it  is  that  the  Whig-raiiieal  ora- 
cles are  ever  consistent  in  wickeilnes^. 
If  wc  may  use  the  privilege  of  our 
cnunlTyt  we  would  sbv,  they  cannot  tell 
tiuth  witboui  ielliiig  a  lie.  Hut  here, 
tbi  ir  wU  as  well  as  thtiir  veracity  has 
failed  them.  Why  should  chnrcluncn 
and  Cutiservatlvei  be  desirous  of 
adopting  u  project  by  which  their  «d- 
vt^rsaries  have  lie*  ti  cov<rred  with  dis- 
irrace,  ami  abandoning  a  course  which 
its  most  slieniious  opponents  are  con- 
st raincil  to  admit  is  every  day  irrovviti^ 
niore  and  nioie  in  public  favour  ?  No. 
Lord  John  and  his  colleagues  woutd 
drop  it  if  they  eoidd  *,  and  il  will  nut 
lightly  be  beheved  that  llie  u;re;«t  C  >n- 
sciviitlve  party  mil  be  bttit/  tu  aiupt 
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tlhit  which  the  mn^t  ab-indoncfl  mon 
woiihl  he,  hut  too  happy  if  they  cjuld 
now  }ib.in<h)ii. 

Wc  \\wc  before  ii^  •*  A  Letter  on 
N;itioii;il  E  lueuiion,  to  the  Duke  of 
lieilford,  frouj  Lord  l$rou^h;ini ;"  ami 
truly  it  is  a  curious  produetiou  ;  but 
we  ure  not  without  a  stronq;  hope  th;it 
by  it  soMie  j^'ootl  will  be  ettected.  Pity 
it  is  that  })()wer.'«  such  as  he  poss(!Sses, 
should  not  have  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  H  sounder  jud</inent  ;  and  that 
trufi  reliifion,  as  "  the  one  thinjj  need- 
ful," did  not  take  an  early  aiiode  in  his 
heart.  And  yet,  we  wouhl  fain  bt.'Iievo 
that  he  lias  not  been  altojfrther  with- 
out it.  His  life  is  as  nuieh  dislin<rui>h- 
eil  by  an  erratic  benevol«;nee,  which 
conleuiplatcd  some  abstract  j^oi)d,  as 
by  a  perverse  political  turbulenc*?, 
which  aimed  at  the  possession  of  j)ow- 
cr,  or  personal  distinction  ;  and  there 
is,  we  think,  f,'rowin|2^  evidence  that  he 
lias  been  mellowini^  in  wisdom  as  he 
has  hi'.cii  mhllowinij^  in  years ;  and  the 
ho])e  may  well  be  entertained,  that  he 
will  yet  tinil  a  fittini^  |)lace  amongst  the 
most  Irustetl  and  honoured  champions 
uf  the  Constitnlion. 

In  the  publication  before  us,  he 
re-asserts  some  of  the  gravest  errors 
that  could  be  entertained  on  the  qucs- 
tion  of  national  education  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  secular  may  be  advan- 
tageou-*!/  communicated  without  re- 
ligious instruction.  That,  as  we  humbly 
conciiive,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  maintain,  that  the  head  m.iy  be 
udvant  ig(!onsIy  instructed,  while  the 
heart  is  corrupted  and  depraved  ;  and 
that  mere  secular  kn  )wledi,'e  must,  of 
il<elf,  lead  to  iho^e  moral  convictions 
by  wiiich  men  may  be  confirmed  in 
virliie  and  religion.  If  this  w«Te  the 
ca-ie,  we  do  not  see  tlie  Ui  ce^sity  for 
revelation.  But,  alas!  ail  exj)erience 
])r.ive3  that  relinement  in  knowledge 
is  but  relinement  in  evil,  when  the 
cultivation  of  the  head  and  the  cidtiva- 
tion  of  the  heart  have  not  jrone  on 
toji'ihcr.  I^)r  what  is  the  plain  fact? 
Tin.'  range  of  pa-«sion  and  of  appetite 
is  extonded,  whih;  no  inward  principle 
of  contiol  or  of  regidaiisn  is  com- 
nnniicated,  by  which  the  powerful 
anim  d  propensititrs  by  which  we  ure 
actuated  mi:fht,  be  miliirated  or  re- 
st :aincd.  Tiiat  can  only  be  eifectually 
done  by  the  life  and  the  immortality 
tiiat  his  bi'cn  brought  to  light  by  the 
^o^pcl.  And  unless  due  pains  hi.-  taken 
to  instil  inio  the  youthfid  mind  that 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  which 
Chrialiuuity  i^    calculated  to  inspire, 


any  secular  knowledare  of  which  it 
may  become  the  receptacle,  can,  in 
few  cases,  be  a  hel|),  and,  in  many, 
may  ])rove  a  hindrance,  to  the  self- 
denial  and  the  sober-mindedne.-s,  which 
it  is  desirable  should  characterise  a 
good  citizen  as  we'd  us  a  follower  of 
Jesus. 

Let  Lord  Brougham  ghincc  hij«  eye 
at  stjciety,  cither  high  or  low,  and  s  jy 
whether  the  most  profligate  are  the 
lea<t  instructed  ?  He  will  find  that 
such  is  not  the  case  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  a  very  rare  degree  of  refine- 
ment is  often  to  be  found  amongst 
those  who  areyet  characterised  either  by 
a  secret  contempt,  or  an  open  disregard, 
of  true  religion.  How  happens  this, 
if  mere  secular  education  be  the  panacea 
which  he  describes  ?  Let  him  examine 
the  statistics  of  America,  or  France, 
or  Germany,  or  England,  as  fur  as 
they  have  as  yet  been  carried  on,  and 
he  will  find  a  melancholy  conformity 
between  the  inductions  of  experience 
and  the  conclusions  of  reason,  lie 
will  find  that,  wherever  a  secular,  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  religious,  education 
has  been  adopted,  the  progress  of  crime 
has  advanced,  pari  paisii,  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  men  have 
been  only  raised  above  brutes,  to  be 
identified  with  demons.  Away,  then, 
with  the  tempter,  whoever  he  'may  be, 
who  would  again  present  us  with  the 
forbidden  fruit,  that  we  might  be  M 
Gfods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  There 
is  one  way,  and  one  way  oidy,  by 
which  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge may  be  rendered  safe,  and  that 
is,  when  we  partake  of  it  in  duo  pro- 
portion with  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life.  Then,  indeed,  it  becomes  nut 
only  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  good 
for  food.  The  heart  is  purified,  while 
the  mind  is  enriched  and  enlarifcd  : 
and  while  the  understanding  is  rendered 
intelligently  apprehensive  of  the  things 
of  time,  the  reason  and  the  conscience 
are  exercised  about  the  things  uf  eter- 
nity. 

Such  is  the  fundamental  error  by 
which  Lord  Brougham's  edueuticmill 
views  are,  to  our  apprehension,  ren- 
dered nothing  worth.  Connected  with 
this,  and  akin  to  it,  is  the  second  error, 
that  the  state  is  not  called  upon  to 
provide  any  system  of  religious  in- 
struction for  the  people ;  but  that  it 
is  to  be  l(?fc  to  the  pastors  of  every 
sect  to  make  such  provision  as  may, 
to  them,  seem  meet,  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  their  respective  hearers.  This, 
at  once,  leads  to  the  voluntartf  pria« 
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dple;  and  what  t/mt  would  lead  to, 
Jet  those  countries  witness  where  it 
h&i  been  adopted.  It^  imturul  fruits 
tre,  and  ever  must  be,  itrno ranee, 
hypocrisy,  tkuatieism,  and  infidelity. 

Mind,  wc  do  not  deprecate  tlie 
voluntary  principle,  in  its  proper  pluce. 
On  the  contrary,  we  n^joicc  in  those 
iiiStaMceSp  uliere  individuals  have  been 
iDuvetl  by  a  divine  benevolence  to 
be  lar^e  contributors  to  endowraentt 
for  the  spirituul  instruction  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Such  is  as  It  ought 
lo  be.  But  the  utmost  timount  of  such 
benevolence  must  ever  constitute  but 
a  small,  as  well  as  a  precarioos,  por- 
tion of  that  provision  which  should 
be  made  for  the  moral  and  religious 
necessities  of  a  nation  ;  and  unless 
the  state  docs  its  part,  by  suitable 
fkids  and  encouragement «  great  must  be 
the  moral  nakedness  of  the  land*  and 
crying  the  sin  of  the  legislators  by 
whom  its  highest  interests  are  thus 
grossly  neglected. 

We  do  not  write  in  the  idle  ex- 
pect^tinQ  that  our  humble  labours 
vill  meet  the  eye  of  Lord  Brougham, 
and  gtill  less  in  the  extravagant  hope 
that  our  reasonings  can  have  any  effect 
upon  him.  But  we  do  expect  that 
they  will  full  under  the  eyes  of  a  large 
proportion  of  that  middle  daft,  to 
whom  he  was  instrumental  in  giving 
a  great  increase  of  political  power; 
aud  vrc  feel  a  comfortable  persuasion, 
that  upon  them  an  impression  has 
already  been  made,  which  will  save 
us  from  the  perilous  experiment  by 
which  our  Church  establishment  would 
be  endangered.  Lord  Brougham  him- 
self it  constrained  to  admit,  that,  in  the 
education  contest,  the  victory  has  been 
declared  against  him.  Indeed,  his 
chief  object  in  writing  the  letter  before 
tis,  was,  to  reconcile  dissenters  to  that 
ascendancy  of  the  Cfiurchi  which  is 
the  great  bone  of  contention  between 
them  and  the  members  of  the  esta- 
blislimcut,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
menlhcr  can  nur  ought  to  be  ouy  hnger 
reiitleiL  But  we  must  suffer  the  noble 
lord  to  speak  for  himself.  Upon  this 
purt  of  the  subject,  his  words  are  words 
of  truth  ;  and  )iis  suggestions  breathe 
piorc  of  **  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
above**  than  any  production  of  his  pen 
which  ever  before  came  under  uur 
tiotice.  Truly,  for  wheit  is  here  con- 
tained,  we    have    forgiven   the  noble 

rd  a  multitude  of  sins : — 

**  The  Lords  have  declared,  by  a 
auyority  of  one  buudrcd    and  twelve, 


(for  it  was  one  hundred  and  ekven,  and 
Lord  Wynford,  whom  I  carried  home, 
had  a  proxy  in  hh  |>ockct,)  apainst  nny 
pUa  of  fiducation  in  winch  the  Ettnblishcd 
Church  shall  not  bo  conaulttsd,  that  U  to 
say,  shall  not  \m\&  some  deference  paid 
to  its  claims  beyond  thosa  of  the  different 
sects — soma  superiority  assigned  to  it 
above  the  level  on  which  alt  edcts  ara 
to  he  kept.  This,  and  certainly  nothing 
more  than  this,  is  the  amount  of  that 
very  important  deciaion.  All  ititoWnncet 
all  compulsion  upon  the  diMenters,  nil 
claim  of  the  church  to  exclude  them 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  benefits 
of  whatever  edu cation  shiill  he  patro* 
nised  by  the  suite,  all  desire  to  force 
Aipon  them  any  oUservances  contrury  to 
their  consciences,  was  most  explicitly, 
and,  I  believe,  most  sincerely  disavowed 
by  every  speaker,  lay  or  spirit nsl,  who 
bore  a  part  in  that  celebrated  debate. 
But  some  recogniti^in  of  the  establish- 
meat  was  regarded  at  its  right;  and  be 
must  have  been  a  bad  observer  of  tha 
debate  who  did  not  draw  two  conclusions 
from  its  temper  ai  well  aa  its  result,—^ 
the  speeches  as  well  as  the  vote — fint, 
tbat  some  such  acknowledgment  the 
Church  and  the  Lords  are  fixed  in  their 
dotermioation  to  have;  and,  secondly, 
that  both  wilt  l^  satisfied  with  a  very 
raoderate  one, 

"  Then  let  us  be  well  assured,  that 
no  government  in  this  country  ever  can 
carry  a  plan  of  national  education,  in 
which  a  perfect  absolute  equality  between 
aU  sects  of  religious  professora  Bhall  bo 
eetablished,  according  to  your  principles 
and  mine— according  to  what  I  humtily 
presume  to  think  the  only  sound  and 
just  principles.  So  far  we  muBt  mako 
up  our  minds,  looking  our  position  steadily 
in  the  face,  to  admit  that  we  are  cotO" 
pictely  defeated,  and  defeated  without 
any  hope  of  a  favourable  reverse  of  for- 
tune another  time.  A  controversy  of 
thirty  years,  with  all  the  reason,  and 
almost  all  the  skill,  and,  until  very  lately, 
alt  the  zenl  on  our  side,  hot  ended  tn  an 
overthrow  somewhat  more  complete  than 
we  should,  tn  nil  prohnbllity,  have  bus. 
tarned  iit  the  commencement  of  our  long 
and  weil-fott^ht  campaign.  Such  is  the 
force  and  effect  of  aa  establishment,  the 
growth  of  ages,  poshing  its  roots  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  entwining  its 
bruuchea  with  all  our  other  institutions — 
let  us  in  justice  add,  adorned  with  eminent 
gifts  J  let  us  in  candour  confess,  bearing 
but  seldom  the  harsher  fruits  of  iatolg' 
nincc ;  tor  assuredly  if  the  Church  of 
England  be  a  nursing  mother  to  her  own 
children,  she  is  also,  generally  speaking* 
a  quiet  neighbour  to  those  of  other  fami- 
lies. 
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<*  Now  there  are  some  nmongat  us  of 
•o  hot  n  zeal,  that  they  will  not  coD!»cnt 
to  see  how  entirely  we  have  been  dis- 
comfited, nay,  are  somewhat  impatient 
of  being  told  the  truth.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  keep  the 
eyes  of  such  worthy  and  thoughtless  per- 
sons as  wide  open  as  I  could  to  the  real 
state  of  things,  well  knowing  that  the 
operation,  though  painful  to  them,  is 
salutary  to  the  cause  they  so  manfully 
espouse,  prevents  them  from  throwing 
their  pains  away  in  the  pursuit  of  im- 
possibilities, and  secures  them  from  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  walk  of  the 
blind.  But  why  do  I  so  confidently 
affirm,  that  we  never  can  rally  with  any 
effect  round  our  beaten  colours?  Be- 
cause I  can  see  not  the  shadow  of  a 
chance  that  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral should  be  converted  to  our  faith. 
JFor,  observe,  the  commons  are  substan- 
tially of  nearly  the  same  opinion  with 
the  lords.  All  that  the  government  plan 
could  there  obtain  was  a  majority  of  four, 
and  that  on  a  question  where  all  the 
jninority  were  strongly  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  their  votes;  while  many 
of  the  majority,  who  agreed  with  them 
in  their  hearts,  gave  their  Toices  to  the 
government,  rather  than  turn  the  minis- 
ters, including  some  of  themselves,  out 
of  their  places.  /  know  myself  at  Uaat  a 
score  of  men,  who  disHhed  the  government 
plan  on  iU  own  merits,  yet  voted  for  it 
to  keep  tlie  government  in,  I  don't  know 
one  who  voted  against  it  in  order  to  turn 
them  out,  and  get  approved  of  the  plan, 
«  As  for  any  violent  attempts  to  con- 
•train  the  lords,  with  such  a  balance  of 
parties  and  of  opinions  iu  the  other  house, 
it  is  too  preposterous  to  deserve  one 
jnoment*8  consideration.  Even  when  the 
two  houses  were  in  decided  collision, 
which  they  certainly  are  not  now,  no 
nan  of  calm  reflection  ever  dreamt  of 
such  a  desperate  extremity.  We  all 
remember  the  outcry  raised  iu  1835 
against  our  house,  of  whose  conduct 
upon  the  Irish,  and  also  upon  the  English 
corporation  bills,  neither  you  nor  I  ever 
can  speak,  without  deep  regret  and  marked 
disapproval.  A  kind  of  crusade  against 
the  peers  was  then  undertaken  by  the 
supporters  of  the  ministry,  I  verily  believe, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  their  patrons  ; 
no  portion  of  the  country  was  left  un^ 
agitated;  no  part  of  the  Billingsgate 
vocabulary  remained  unexhausted ;  no 
vows  of  Tengeance,  no  threats  of  mea- 
sures, no  notices  of  direct  motions,  were 
spared.  Public  meetings,  which  signally 
failed,  however,  in  England,  and  only 
succeeded  through  curiosity  in  Scotland, 
were  loudly  appealed  to  against  the  lords. 
The  press,  especially  tho  mimsterial  coi- 


tion of  the  press,  maintained  a  daring  fire 
into  the  lords.  The  crown  was  urged  to 
escape  revolution,  by  'swamping*  the 
lords.  The  government  were  called 
upon  to  make  their  election  between 
their  own  destruction  and  that  of  the 
lords.  The  man  was  marked  for  Ten- 
geance— was  proscribed  for  life — be  bis 
opinions  ever  so  liberal,  who  dared  to 
utter  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  lords.  As 
the  vacation  had  been,  so  was  the  session 
that  succeeded  this  clamorous  holidaj 
tide.  I  was  then  living  in  this  distant 
retreat;  and  really,  if  I  had  been  to  trost 
the  newspaper  accounts,  published  under 
tho  patronage  of  tho  government,  and 
had  not  received  private  intimations  from 
time  to  time,  I  should  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  days  of  the  upper  house 
were  numbered.  Such  meetings !  Such 
unprecedented  throngs  of  people  to  record 
their  hatred !  Such  <  tremendous  shouts' 
— resembling  those,  no  doubt,  which 
were,  with  a  degree  of  falsehood,  to  m  j 
certain  knowledge,  unprecedented,  alleged 
by  the  government  prints  to  have  since 
attended  certain  other  public  exhibitions  I 
Such  *  mighty  masses*  of  people  congre- 
gated to  express  their  resolution  against 
the  aristocracy  1  Really,  but  for  a  slight 
tincture  of  truth  which  now  and  then 
found  its  way  into  the  mixture,  and  at 
once  clarified   the  whole^ — such   as   the 

*  unprecedented  crowd*  of  a  Middlesex 
county  meeting  in  a  riding-school,  and 
the  *  unheard-of  numbers  docking  to  a 
Westminster  meeting,*  holden  in  a  room 
at  a  coffee-house — one  should  have  sup- 
posed that  the  country  was  raised  as  in 
May  1832,  and  that  secesi»ion  or  annihila- 
tion were  the  only  alternatives  for  our 
'order.*  Then  came  the  parliamentary 
clamour,  certainly  not  discouraged  by  the 
government.  On  the  contrary,  the  lan- 
guage held,  even  in  the  upper  house,  and 
not  by  the  most  violent  of  our  friends, 
was  that  of  an  appeal  from  the  lords  to 
the  country.  As  for  the  commons,  there 
were  notices  of  motious  given  for  a  very 
early  day,  and  the  most  firm  determina- 
tion was  repeatedly  expressed  to  persevere 
in.   bringing    forward    the    question    of 

*  Peerage  Reform^  as  those  very  sage 
and  reflecting  persons  were  pleased  glibly 
to  phrase  it,  affecting  to  have  some  clear 
idea  on  a  subject,  upon  which,  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  not  one  of  them  had 
ever  been  able  to  form  an  intelligible 
notion  of  any  kind.  Nay,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  such  a  motion  was  postponed 
for  a  few  days,  it  was  with  a  solemn 
asseveration  of  the  mover,  that  <if  he 
were  in  life,  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  postpone  it  further' 

<«  Well ;  that  was  in  1836.     The  re- 
«\^\x^  oC  tho  session  passed,  and  nothing 
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was  done,  nothing  attempted.  Three 
more  years  have  since  passed  over  our 
heads  ;  no  alteration  whatever  lias  taken 
place  in  the  conduct  of  the  lords;  indeed 
the  empty  vapour,  the  braj:padocio  me- 
nace, was  well  calculated  rather  to  con- 
firm than  to  correct  or  to  deter  their 
lordships.  The  agitators  are  still  in  life, 
still  in  full  action ;  and  not  only  \\vA  no 
motion  ever  been  made — not  only  has 
nothing  ever  been  uttered  in  parliament, 
upon  the  subject  which  in  1836  occupied 
all  the  supporters  of  the  government — not 
only  has  peerage  reform  gone  to  the 
tomb  of  the  repeal,  now  become  a  mere 
<  local  and  personal  act,*  an  Irish  money 
bill,  to  be  used  for  Irish  financial  pur- 
poses*— but  the  idea  of  attempting  any 
thing  against  the  lords  has  never  once 
been  broached,  even  out  of  doors;  all 
classes  of  reformers  are  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  going  on  with  two  houses ; 
the  ministry  have  declared  against  any 
further  change,  even  of  the  representation 
in  the  commons;  and  their  adherents, 
whilom  so  violent  against  the  peers,  that 
without  peerage  reform  no  extent  of 
commons  reform  would  pacify  them  for 
an  hour,  are  now  fain  to  go  on  abusing 
the  poor  consistent  radicals,  and  lauding 
the  ministers  who  refuse  all  further  re- 
form, even  in  the  representation  of  the 
people ! 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  The  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  legislative  power,  is 
transferred  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
house.  To  the  lords*  house  it  is,  and 
not  to  their  own,  that  the  people  turn 
their  faces.  On  the  proceedings  in  our 
chamber  the  eyes  of  the  country  are 
fixed  ;  to  the  plain  decisive  judgments  of 
our  house,  not  to  the  Tacillating,  uncer- 
tain, half-whispered,  half-muttered  sounds 
which  esciipe  the  commons,  it  is  that  the 
people  of  England  give  ear.  In  our 
house  is  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
government  of  these  realms,  notwith- 
standing all  the  advantages  which  a  re- 
presentative capacity,  a  popular  delega- 
tion, the  power  of  the  purse,  the  sole 
privilege  of  uttering  the  magical  word 
'  Money,'  confer  upon  our  sister  assembly ; 
and  as  the  miserable  impotency  of  legisla- 
tion with  which  she  is  stricken  becomes 
daily  more  apparent,  or  at  least  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  few  rickety 
productions  which  she  from  time  to  time 
contrives  to  bring  forth,  in  the  intervals 
of  her  constant  abortions,  is  displayed  to 


excite  amazement,  while  they  sne  for 
pity,  and  are  occasionally  saved  by  us 
from  perishing,  the  impression  has  now 
become  unjversial,  even  in  the  lower  house 
itself,  that  the  lords,  with  all  their  faults, 
are  an  absolutely  indispensable  portion  of 
the  constitution,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not 
for  the  present  the  real  lawgivers  and  ' 
rulers  of  the  empire." 

Lord  Brougham  does  not  allude  to 
the  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  the  parlia- 
ment, upon  this  subject,  is  not  before, 
but  behind,  the  spirit  of  the  country. 
When  the  houses  of  lords  and  com- 
mons differ,  if  the  matter  should  be 
of  sufficient  importance,  the  obvious 
expedient  is  a  dissolution.  If,  upon 
a  dissolution,  the  people  should  incline 
to  the  judgment  of  the  lower  house, 
either  the  lords  will  prudently  accom- 
modate themselves  to  that  decision, 
or  the  minister,  thus  supported,  will 
have  recourse  to  a  creation  of  peers. 
But  if  the  people  incline  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lords,  the  matter  is,  con- 
stitutionally, decided  the  other  way, 
and  no  excuse  is  furnished  to  the  minis- 
ter for  advising  any  stretch  of  preroga- 
tive, by  which  the  free  exercise  of  their 
functions,  as  an  independent  estate  of 
the  realm,  might  be  restrained.  But 
upon  this  subject,  our  readers  will  be 
better  pleased  to  hear  Lord  Brougham, 
who,  from  his  ability  and  his  position, 
may,  without  presumption,  claim  the 
privilege  of  speaking  as  one  having 
authority. 

«  You  will  naturally  ask,  why,  in  such 
circumstances,  I  should  dwell  upon  a  topic 
so  self-evident  as  the  impossibility  of 
what  is  usually  called  'swamping*  or 
<  sluicing'  the  House  of  Peers.  It  is  only 
because  there  are  some  who  hold  it  pos- 
sible to  effect  this  purpose,  not  indeed  by 
a  sudden  creation,  but  by  gradually  mak- 
ing a  certain  number  of  new  creations; 
as  six  at  the  commencement,  or  six  more 
at  the  close  of  each  session.  Admit  this 
to  be  feasible,  then  ten  years  would  be 
required  to  overcome  the  majority  of  1 12 
on  our  great  question.  But  it  is  also 
clear,  (and  this  is  a  decisive  reason  against 
all  such  operations,)  that  many  more  must 
be  created  to  counteract  those  whom  this 
experiment  would  drive  from  the  ministe- 
rial  benches.     Observe  how   many  we 


*  That  this  has  hitherto  been  true,  no  one  can  pretend  to  doubt ;  but  certainly 
the  promotion  of  a  pledged  repealer  to  a  high  office,  seems  to  countenance  the  belief, 
that,  like  the  ballot,  repeal  is  now  an  open  question.  There  is,  however,  this  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  that  very  honest  men  support  the  former  upon  principle, 
whereas  no  kind  of  interest  is  fell  for  the  latter  when  the  yearly  sappliet  are  col- 
lected. 
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have  made  since  the  Whig  reign  began. 
Upwards  of  fifty— and  yet  arc  the  minis- 
terfl  still  in  a  small  minority,  with  all  the 
weight  of  government  at  their  backs, 

<*  But  I  bold  such  an  expedient,  such  a 
desperate  expedient,  unspeakably  crimi- 
Dal.     When  Lord  Grey  and  1  went  down 
to  Windsor  in  May,  1832,  and  advised  oar 
gracious  master  to  create  a  large  number 
of  peers,  we  felt,  deeply  felt,  the  respon- 
sibility which  we  were  incurring ;'  deeply 
felt  how  little  such  a  measure  could  be 
justified  unless  in  the  last  extremity  of 
affairs  ;  deeply  felt  how  atrocious  would 
be  the  conduct  of  him  who  should  attempt 
to  perpetuate  his  own  or  his  party's  power 
through  the  subversion  of  the  constitution 
of  his  country.     When  impending  revo- 
lution stared  the  government  of  the  state 
in  the  face,  and  the  councils  of  Ihe  state 
were  without  form  and  void,   and  the 
commerce  of  the  state  was  within  four 
and  twenty  hours  of  barter,  and  no  hands 
but  our  own  were  found  able  to  take  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  and  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  were  in  direct 
and  manifest  and  open  collision;   even 
then  we  were  well  aware  that  the  remedy 
to  which  we  had  been  most  reluctantly 
driven,  was  only  one  degree  less  bad  than 
the  malady  it  was  intended  to  remove — 
We  felt  that  if  ever  it  should  be  repeated, 
the  constitution  was  gone.     But  sooner 
than  resort  to  such  desperate  councils  in 
ordinary  times,  with  no  collision  between 
the  houses,  no  public  opinion  to  urge  us 
on,  under  no  pressure  whatever  upon  us 
except  the  desire  of  perpetuating  our  own 
term  of  power,  and  destroying  the  influ- 
ence of  our  adversaries,  I  venture  to  say 
Lord  Grey,  I  know  I  myself,  wotild  have 
consented    to  lay  our  heads   upon   the 
block,  and  suffer  ourselves   to  be   torn 
limb  from  limb  by  the  same  mob  that  at- 
tempted in  those  days  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's sacred  life!      Who  is  there  so 
perversely  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the 
possession  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
would  follow  from  such  a  nefarious  plan, 
roust  lead   either  to  the  dominion  of  a 
petty  oligarchical  junto,  in  spite  of  king, 
commons,  and  country,  or  to  a  repetition 
of  the  same  desperate   experiment  each 
time  there  should  be  a  change  of  minis^ 
try ;  and  then  all  must  confess,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  would  be  abolished,  and 
the  whole  frame  of  our  mixed  monarchy 
changed.    That  the  present,  or  any  other 
ministers,  are  capable  of  such  acts  as  this, 
no  man  can  believe.     Therefore  the  de- 
termination of    the    Lords  can   only  be 
altered  by  the  progress  of  public  opinion." 


Well,  from  all  this  it  appearf,  that 
there  remains  no  hope  ot  converting 
the  commons,  and  there  renaaios  no 
hope  of  swamping  the  lords.  Had 
the  noble  lord  deferred  his   letter  to 


the  present  day,  the  late  registrations 
would   have   taught  him   ^*  "'^   '" 


that  it 
an  equally  idle  expectation  to  look 
for  any  change  favourable  to  his  views 
in  the  state  of  public  opinion.  The 
truth  is,  the  more  the  question  is 
examined  and  understood,  the  more 
the  decision  must  be  against  him.  But 
even  without  that  light  to  guide  him, 
the  noble  lord's  conjectures  are  suffi- 
ciently  shrewd,  and  his  expectations 
sufficiently  moderate,  to  furnish  the 
data  of  very  sound  advice,  to  those 
for  whose  perusal  his  letter  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  intended.  Let  them 
hcedfully  attend  to  what  follows.  The 
case  is  understated,  and  would  admit, 
they  must  be  perfectly  conscious^  a 
far  stronger  representation. 

«<  What  have  we  then  to  expect  from 
that  quarter?     I  presume  that  no  ona 
who   has  witnessed   the  course   of    the 
education    controversy  during    the    last 
thirty  years  can  be  very  sanguine  on  this 
score.     The  dissenters  are  a  numerons 
and  they  are  a  most  respectable  body  of 
men.     But  they  are  a  minority  in   the 
community  at  large ;  they  are  besides  not 
equally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
country;  they  have  much  to  say  in  some 
of  the  large  towns,  especially  those  of 
recent  growth ;   in   the  counties,   their 
numbers    and    influence  are    extremely 
small ;  and  they  are  divided  among  them- 
selves, in  so  much,  that  some  sects  greatly 
more    lean    towards    the    church    than 
towards   any   combination    against    her. 
Even   upon   a   question    affecting   their 
pockets,  the  church  rates,  it  was  clear  that 
all  their  union  could  not  gain  a  majority 
sufficient  to  carry  the  bill  through  even 
the    House   of    Commons.      Upon    the 
education  question  they  are   exceedingly 
divided ;  and   one  great  class,  the    Me- 
thodists, are  decidedly  and  pretty  unani- 
mously with  the  lords  and  the  church.    It 
may  be  added,  that  the  last  general  elec- 
tion demonstrated  powerfully  the  influ- 
ence of  the  establishment ;  still  more  per- 
haps do  some   later  occurrences  in  the 
towns.     Even  at  Manchester  the  church 
party  have  been  defeated  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority, with  all  the  influence  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  the  new  corporation.* 
After  making  every   allowance  for  the 
tendency  which  the  ministerial  policy  on 


*  This  letter  was  written  on  the  6th,  before  the  result  of  the  Cambridge  election 
wtts  known  in   Cumberland.    But  the  Manchester  election  speaks  in  stronger 
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constitutioonl  quettlom,  both  in  iLe  colo* 
ntei  and  Ht  homB,  bas  in«ritnbly  bad  ta 
weak«!ti  tbo  itreii^tU  and  nbiitti  tbe  confi- 
dence of*  llie  popubir  party,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted lluttiiU  tbc$c  indications  sbow  how 
little  cbauce  tbero  is  of  making  head 
{iguinit  tbe  infiuenco  of  tbe  e»tiibliibnicnt 
on  any  jiotnt  which  if  deemed  etseutial 
to  its  i(itere^»t»*  at  long  aa  it  ]a»ti ;  and 
tlie  coiuiimaace  of  that  establUhment, 
evi'U  if  ill  ilestruction  were  a  thinjf  to  bo 
desired,  wlucb  neither  you  nor  I  could 
ever  for  a  moment  allow,  »eems  Just  as 
certain  as  that  of  any  other  branch  of  our 
nixed  con^titutioo. 

**  But  tuppoM  I  am  wrong  in  my  pre- 
diction!, and  tbnt  there  were  any  reaion* 
able  pro«{)ect  of  bringing  over  the  public 
optnioi)  to  our  »ide  upoa  the  churcb'f 
right  to  interfere  with  Dational  education^ 
every  oue  rou5i  at  once  admit  that  thii 
chan^o  can  only  l«  tbe  work  of  time, 
aye,  and  of  n  very  long  time.  For  it  must 
be  an  ftlmoiit  uuiverttfil  change  oF  opinion 
thnt  ciin  &o  far  swny  the  lords  at  to  mako 
thero  rescind  their  late  resolution  ;  bo  that 
wo  are  to  go  on  for  tbi*  long  course  of 
years,  suffering  the  people  to  he  unedu- 
cated, and  vice  with  ignorance  to  stalk 
through  the  land  aa  over  their  own  ap- 
pointed and  exclusive  province.  Are  we 
prepared  to  eniLirace  thi«  alternative  ?  Are 
we  witliog  that  not  only  you  and  I^  but 
our  children,  and  our  children's  children, 
abaU  flourish  and  htde,  rising  up  and  going 
down  to  the  grave,  while  the  plague  of 
dark neM  still  wraps  the  laud  m  doydi, 
only  broken  occnsionnlly  by  the  glare  of 
civil  broils?" 

Tims  it  appears,  thut  a  man  irhoae 
judgment  is  certainly  second  to  that  of 
iig  01  bur  individual  of  h'u  purty,  con- 
siders it  a  perfectly  liopeless  ca»e  either 
to  Ijully,  or  tire  our,  or  swindle,  the 
l«*jfifllature  out  of  their  fisted  determina- 
tion to  permit  no  system  of  national 
rducation  wJiich  has  not  religion  for 
its  b;]d8,  iind  the  mdnagement  of  which 
is  not  prcdomtnuntly  vested  in  the 
church.  Of  the  fitness  of  the  clergy  for 
»iich  un  office,  Lord  Brougham  himself 
bore  a  splendid  testimony,  when  he  first 
instituted  ihat  inquiry  into  the  slate  of 
BchooU  in  England,  which  he  justly 
deemed  a  retjuUite  pndiminnry  to  the 
proposal  of  any  plan  fi>r  ihcir  improve- 
ment. He  wns  llius  brought  into  cor- 
respondence willi  the  ifthole  body  of 
the  clergy,  and  obtained  a  fiir  fuller 
knowledge  of  them  and  their  proceed- 
ing*, thiiD  he  ever  had  before  ;  and  the 
result  was  such  a  coni'iction  of  their 
worth  and  use  fulness,  as  prompted  a 
most    glowing  culogium  u|)oii  th€U)» 


nnd  led  liim  to  acquiesce,  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  in  ibe  principle,  that 
they  and  I  hey  alone  were  the  indivi- 
dnaU,  to  whose  assiduous  and  elective 
superintendence  the  management  of 
any  system  of  instruction,  deserving  to 
be  called  national,  should  be  mainly 
entrusted. 

Nor  ha«  any  thing  occurred  since  to 
diminish  the  respect  in  which  the 
clergy  should  be  held.  It  is  true  the  < 
reform  bill  bas  passed,  by  which  power 
has  been  coolerred  upon  a  class  who 
have  alviays  been  supposed  to  be 
hoiitile  to  them.  The  dissenLing*  ta- 
terest,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  greatly 
strengthened,  and  the  power  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  materially  reduced, 
by  thut  measure  of  which  the  noble 
lord  was  one  of  the  fmmers,  and  for 
the  carrying  of  which  he  did  not  heai- 
late  to  advise  tlie  swamping  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  nevertheless, 
the  tried  worth  of  the  body  of  tbe 
clergy  has  sustained  them  in  public 
opinion  agiiin»t  the  a^'sault  of  tbelr 
malignant  rivals ;  and  with  the  crown 
against  tbem,  and  a  paltry  majority  in 
the  Hou»e  of  Commons  against  them« 
their  credit  with  the  nation  is  still  so 
great,  that  a  most  profligate  ministry, 
with  absolute  control  over  all  the 
resources  of  the  monarchy,  has  been 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  as  much  as  its 
existence  is  worth  to  proceed  to  any 
greater  lengths  for  their  overthrow  or 
humiliation. 

Indeed,  It  is  self-evident,  that,  if  re- 
lijL^^ion  is  fo  be  the  basis  of  any  system 
of  instruction  for  the  public  at  large, 
there  is  no  other  body  to  whom  it 
could  be  to  beneficially  entrusted  as  to 
the  established  clergy*  They  are  dis- 
persed over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
snd  under  a  regimen  which  makea 
them  amenable  to  the  authorities  of 
the  state.  They  are  an  educated 
clas^i,  profesfting  sound  doctrine,  from 
which,  in  its  essential  particulars,  a 
large  msyority  of  profesfein^  disf^enters 
would  not  be  found  very  materially  to 
<iifl'er.  They  are  connected  by  birth 
or  marriage  with  most  of  the  Te^pect- 
able  families  in  the  country  ;  and  we 
believe  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the 
instances  are  not  numerous  in  which 
they  do  not  devote  themselves  with 
assiduity  to  their  holy  calling  ;  ni»kio|f 
all  the  gifts  of  fori  one,  or  cducatiun, 
or  connection,  or  spiritual  attainments, 
subservient  to  the  blessed  purpose  of 
firomoting  peace  upon  eorth,  good  will 
umottgst  tueUf  and  glory  to  God  tu  the 
big  best. 
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We  do  not  say  that  all  this  might 
not  be  more  perfecliy  done,  for  we  are 
fur  from  admitting^  that  our  system  of 
ecclesiastical  regimen  is  not  susceptible 
of  improvement ;  nor  yet  that  it  might 
not  be  more  extensively  done,  for  we 
are  well  aware  that  the  growth  of  the 
establishment  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  nation  at  large ;  but 
that,  considering  the  imperfections, 
(thank  God,  easily  remediable,^  of  our 
church  polity,  and  the  limits  wnich  the 
neglect  of  the  state  has  hitherto  im- 
posed upon  church  extension,  (an  evil 
which  if  it  should  much  longer  con- 
tinue, it  can  only  be  from  the  most 
criminal  national  apathy,)  these  great 
ends  have  been  accomplished  to  a  great 
extent,  an  extent  which  is  quite  a 
pledgre  of  the  still  greater  things  that 
would  be  done  under  greater  advan- 
tages, is  what  we  do  maintain  ;  and 
that  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
public  are  of  the  same  opinion,  is  clear, 
from  the  respect,  and  the  sympathy, 
and  the  veneration,  with  which  they 
regard  the  national  clergy.  Away,  then, 
with  the  thought  of  filching  the  national 
education  out  of  their  hands !  And  to 
whom  should  it  otherwise  be  intrusted  ? 
To  any  body  of  ecclesiastics  equally 
universally  diffused,  and  exhibiting  the 
uniformity,  the  regularity,  the  respec- 
tability, the  learning,  the  orthodoxy, 
the  responsibility,  of  the  national  cler- 
gy ?  No  such  thing.  Almost  in  every 
particular,  the  reverse  of  all  this.  The 
trust  deed  which  assigned  the  super- 
intendence of  national  education  to 
the  Established  Church,  must  be  torn 
into  shreds,  and  scattered  amongst 
a  motley  and  scrambling  group  of  sec- 
taries of  every  denomination,  repre- 
senting every  shade  of  error,  and  all 
the  caprices,  and  eccentricities  of  the 
human  mind,  from  its  scarcely  discern- 
ible declination  from  strict  orthodoxy, 
to  the  rudest  and  most  revolting  de- 
parture from  the  gospel.  Is  this  to  be 
endured  ?  Is  a  great  national  interest 
to  be  thus  wantonly  sacrificed  ?  Is  it  to 
a  heterogeneous  combination,  such  as 
this,  an  assemblage  of  aniipathies, 
united  only  upon  a  principle  of  dis- 
agreement, that  the  wise  and  reflect- 
ing j)Cople  of  England  will  consent 
to  abandon  the  ris-ing  generation, 
foregoing  for  ever  the  advantages  of 
steady,  well  regulated,  uniform,  and 
responsible  superintendence  ?  It  is  un- 
necessary to  ask  Lord  Brougham  the 
question.  We  well  know  that  they 
^ill  not.  Nor  would  Lord  Brougham 
himself  consent  to  it,  if  Ue  6eX  iVi^ 


same  value  upon  a  religious  bringing 
up,  which  we  do,  or,  if  he  was  not 
possessed  of  a  notion,  the  vainest  and 
the  most  mistaken  that  ever  abused 
the  human  mind.  In  the  foUovriiig 
pas:>age  the  reader  will  find  the  reme* 
hy  by  which  he  would  fain  corref*t  rr 
prevent  the  wide-spreading  {frofligacy 
by  which  society  is  dbgraced  and  en* 
dangered. 

<*  For  do  not  let  it  be  imagined  that  ig- 
norance  is  as  harmless  now  as  it  was  be- 
fore any  men  were  well  informed,  or  any 
were  misled  by  half  knowledge,  and  sent 
on  to  mislead  others;  in  times  when» 
without  any  change,  <one  generation 
passed  away  and  another  came  up,*  but 
the  established  order  of  things  under 
which  the  earth  was  ruled,  seemed  as  if 
it  abode  for  ever ;  when  <  France  before 
the  ark  adored  and  slept.'  Even  in  those 
peaceful  days  we  were  taught  to  believe 
that  if  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it 
is  notj'good.*  But  in  our  own  times,  to 
leave  the  people  uninformed,  or  half  in« 
formed,  is  to  leave  the  edifice  of  our 
social  system  resting  upon  a  quicksand,  if 
its  foundation  be  not  rather  like  the  sides 
of  a  volcano.  Should  there,  however, 
be  any  that  deem  such  apprehensions  chi- 
merical, I  will  come  to  a  very  practical 
view  of  the  matter.  I  am  not  inquiring 
how  far  the  happiness  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture can  be  secured  even  in  this  world, 
without  drawing  away  his  mind  from  the 
contemplation  of  sensual  objects,  winning 
over  his  aflections  from  the  taste  for  gross 
and  grovelling  indulgence.  On  that  sub- 
ject, indeed,  I  have  no  kind  of  doubt; 
but  let  us  come  to  the  more  common- 
place topic  of  the  gaol  roll,  the  assize 
calendar.  I  pretend  to  prove  that,  with- 
out wailing  for  the  comparatively  slow  " 
progress  of  general  improvement  by  the 
operation  of  knowledge  universally  dif- 
fused, six  or  seven  years  would  not  elapse 
before  every  prison,  and  every  circuit,  iind 
every  sessions  in  the  country  felt  the  bles- 
sed effects  of  infant  schools,  if  the  state 
did  its  duty,  and  took  that  effectual,  that 
only  effectual  mode  of  preventing  crime, 
instead  of  vainly  trusting  to  the  gibbet, 
the  convict  ship,  and  the  hulks,  for  deter- 
ring by  the  force  of  example, — that 
feeble,  because  misapplied  force,  which 
operates  only  on  the  mind  at  a  moment 
when  the  passions  are  still,  and  has  no 
more  power  to  quell  their  tempest,  than  the 
rudder  has  to  guide  the  ship  through  a 
hurricane  which  has  torn  every  sail  to 
rag?.  I  pretend  to  prove  that,  as  the 
malefactors  who  infest  the  country  are  not 
the  growth  of  your  class,  your  station  in 
society,  nor  of  mine,  nor  of  the  middle 
xaxiV.  ot  V\(«,tiQT  even  of  the  mor«  respec* 
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table  portion  ot  Ihc  bumbler  cl&ssei,  but 
of  a  lower  class  to  be  fmrnd  scattered 
every  where,  but  chiefly  in  ibc  towtifi,— 
a  ela»  wKich  alwnys  bears  a  certain  eal- 
culable  proporlion  to  the  wbole  numbers 
of  tbt*  people  ; — so  if  infant  scliools  were 
planted  fur  the  training:  of  all  children  be- 
t\  ni  three  and  seven  years  of  age,  so  as 
to  itjipress  them  with  innocent  and  virtu- 
ous habits,  their  second  natures  thus  «u- 
per<-induced)  Wi^uld  make  it  as  impossible 
to  pervert  therti,  as  it  is  to  make  men  and 
women  of  the  upper  claasea  ru^h  into  ihe 
highways  each  time  ihey  feel  the  waul  of 
money. 

*'  To  this  doctrine  of  mine  I  know  that 
some  have  an  answer  ;  and  one  friend,  in 
who«e  admirable  sagacity,  perfect  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  unni filed 
calm  good  ftense,  I  have  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  has  asked  if  any  training  can 
f  title  the  passions  that  grow  up  with  age, 
or  even  prevent  children  while  young 
from  listening  to  the  parents  that  would 
inculcate  dishonest  practices  ?  I  can  only 
answer,  that  there  is  no  other  reason  in 
the  world  fur  persons  in  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  such  as  my  cxcelletit  and  much 
loved  friend  himself,  not  giving  way  to 
tcmptation»  than  the  habits  which  they 
hJive  acfjuircd  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
of  regarding  tho*e  things  as  altogether  out 
of  ihe  question.  That,  in  other  matters, 
they  are  frail  like  their  neighbours,  and 
very  far  indeed  from  either  the  prudence 
wbich  avoids  a  conflict  with  the  passions, 
or  the  fortitude  which  carries  us  in  safety 
thrnugb  such  struggles,  every  hour*]*  ex- 
perience fully  prove?.  I  place,  therefore, 
the  most  absolute  reliance  on  the  certain 
effects  of  infant  training  to  create  such 
habits  as^  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
will  be  found  proof  against  all  seduction, 
and  presene  the  mind  alike  from  being 
wrecked  by  the  gusts  of  pa-^rsion,  and  from 
being  undermined  and  corrupted  by  the 
more  debasing  influence  of  sordid  appe- 
tite. Bat  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  I  ehould  show  this  to  be  certain.  All 
reason  is  on  my  side  to  prove,  that  I  am 
probably  in  the  right;  all  experience  is 
with  me  as  far  tis  the  fact  can  be  known 
by  trial.  Then,  have  we  not  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  experiment  bhall  be 
made  upon  an  adequate  scale  ?  Or,  has 
the  supreme  power  in  the  «tate  a  right  to 
delay  any  longer  making  the  trial  ?  Hut, 
above  all,  »hall  we  delay,  dare  we  delay, 
&o  very  long  as  it  would  take  to  bring 
round  either  the  church  to  the  vietrs  of 

1~  the  di<i«enters,  or  the   dissenters    to    the 

views  of  the  church,  upon  the  point  which 
is  a!one  in  coiitroversy  between  them, 
namely,  how  I'ar  there  h hall  be  clerical  iiu 
terference  with  the  procc«  of  instruction? 
*^  It  it  certain,  ihaC  at  tbingt  now  ttand, 


the  two  great  parties  into  which  the  com* 
munity  is  unhappily  split  upon  this  mighty 
question,  are  regolved  that  we  should  have 
no  system  of  education  at  all,^nn  national 
plan  for  training  teachers,  and  thereby 
making  the  schools  that  stud  the  country 
all  over,  deserve  the  name  they  bear, — no 
national  plan  for  training  young  children 
to  virtuous  habits,  and  thereby  rooting  out 
crimes  from  the  land.  And  this  interdict, 
under  which  both  parties  join  in  laying 
their  country,  is  by  each  pronounced  to 
be  necessary  for  the  sacred  interests  of  re- 
ligion ?  Of  religion  !  Oh,  gracious  God! 
Was  ever  the  name  of  thy  holy  ordinance* 
so  impiously  profaned  before  ?  Was  ever 
beTore,  thy  best  gift  to  man,  bis  reason,  so 
bewildered  by  blind  bigotry,  or  savage  in- 
tolerance, or  wild  fanaticism— bewildered 
so  m  to  curse  the  very  light  thou  hast 
caused  to  shine  before  his  steps — bewil- 
dered so  as  not  to  perceive  that  any  and 
every  religion  muat  flourish  best  in  the 
tutored  mind,  and  that  by  whomsoever  in- 
structed in  secular  things,  thy  word  can 
better  be  sown  in  a  soil  prepared,  than  in 
one  abandoned  through  neglect  to  the 
execrable  iniuencc  of  the  evil  spirit  ?'* 

Mural  habits  to  be  formed  in  the 
infant  schools,  and  that  without  any 
religious  teaching !  Thif,  the  pre- 
servative  against  the  seduction  of  the 
world,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  in- 
d^vdlinj?  depriivity  of  man!  Alas! 
alas  1  the  first  thought  thnt  pesents 
itself  to  the  reflecttng'  mind,  upon 
readings  such  a  recipe  for  the  preven- 
tiuri  of  human  wrctchtduesa,  rs,  how 
sadly  ignoriint  must  this  great  tnan 
E)S  yet  he,  both  of  the  need  and  the 
power  of  true  religion !  The  conviction 
is,  indeed,  inevitable,  that  if  he  be  ii 
Christiiin  at  alt,  he  must  be  <i  Socitdati. 
Or,  if  be  have  unlearned  the  specu- 
lative errors  of  the  Socinijii's  creed, 
he  has  not  yet  attuioed  any  right  per- 
ception of  the  real  import  of  the  life* 
giving  gospeli 

*•  All  reason  is  on  my  aide  ;  all  ex- 
perience is  on  my  side !"  Indeed  \ 
As  how,  pray  ?  Does  reason  evince 
that  we  may,  in  the  bringing  up  of  the 
rising  generation,  dispense  with  the 
influcfjce  of  refiginn?  Docs  reason 
evince  that  there  is  no  occasion  wliat- 
evcr  for  bringing  little  children  to 
Christ  ?  Docs  reason  evince,  that 
habits,  such  as  must  be  proof  against 
all  seduction,  and  preserve  ihe  mind 
alike  from  beinu'  wrecked  by  the  gusts 
of  ptis^^ion,  and  from  being  undcr^ 
niincd  and  corrupted  by  the  more  de- 
basing influence  of  durdid  appetite* 
may  be  ptoduccd  in  the  absence  of 
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that  divine  teaching,  the  very  first 
lessons  of  which  should  inculcate  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  superhuman 
grace?  These  are  doctrines  which, 
probably,  the  noble  Lord  rejects  ;  and 
religion,  in  his  acceptation  of  the 
word,  may  be  a  thing  much  more  on  a 
level  with  human  powers  than  it  is 
supposed  to  be  by  more  orthodox 
Christians.  We  shall  only  say,  at  pre- 
sent, that  such  is  not  the  prevailing 
belief  of  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  nation 
at  large  ;  including  a  vast  majority  of 
those  very  dissenters  whom  his  Lord- 
ship regards  with  such  tender  indul- 
gence. Such,  assuredly,  is  not  our 
belief;  and  until  we  are  converts  to 
the  correctness  of  his  creed,  we  are 
not  likely  to  be  over  much  captivated 
by  the  plausibility  of  his  theory  of 
early  education. 

But  experience  is  on  his  side !  What 
experience?  Has  the  experiment 
ever  been  tried  ?  Suppose  the  noble 
lord  had  the  option  of  trying  it  to- 
morrow upon  a  large  scale,  where 
would  he  find  neutral  teachers; 
teachers  so  divested  of  pr^udices,  as  he 
might  please  to  call  them,  in  favour 
of  doctrinal  peculiarities,  and  yet  of 
such  unblemished  characters,  that  he 
would  feel  a  confidence  in  entrusting 
to  them  the  education  of  youth,  at  the 
most  docile  period  of  their  existence  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  no  such  experi- 
ment ever  yet  was  made  ;  nor  does  it 
seem  within  therangeof  probability  that 
any  such  experiment  could  be  made  ; 
at  least,  beyond  the  precincts  of  Mr. 
Owen's  factory  ;  where,  indeed,  we 
believe,  it  hag  been  tried,  with  a  result 
but  little  confirmatory  of  the  theory  of 
its  sanguine  and  credulous  entertainers. 

But  there  is  a  dogma,  to  which  the 
noble  lord  gives  utterance  in  a  tempest 
and  whirlwind  of  passion,  to  which,  were 
we  opposed  to  him  in  debate,  we  would 
scarcely  venture  a  reply,  but  which 
may  be  disposed  of  in  a  yery  few 
words  in  this  calmer  mode  of  discus- 
sin:^  the  subject.  He  asks,  **  must  not 
religion  flourish  best  in  the  tutored 
mind/  and  is  it  not  true,  that  by  whom- 
soever instructed  in  secular  things,** 
the  divine  word  "can  be  better  sown 
in  a  soil  prepared,  than  in  one  aban- 
doned, through  neglect,  to  the  evil 
spirit  ?**  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
this  is  true  ;  and  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  false.  It  is  true,  that  there 
may  he  a  preliminary  cultivation  of 
tbe  miad,  which  may  be  said  "  lo  \>te- 
pare  th^  way  of  the  Lord  i**  wad  tuei^ 


may  be  a  preliminary  cultivation  of  it, 
which  may  operate  as  an  impediment 
to  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  That 
mere  secular  knowledge  should  neces- 
sarily produce  a  predisposition  for  the 
reception  of  that  higher  and  better 
knowledge  by  which  the  concemi  of 
futurity  are  revealed  to  us,  is,  by  no 
means,  either  agreeable  to  experience, 
or  in  accordance  with  reason ;  and 
that  it  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  pre- 
occupy the  faculties,  and  indurate  the 
moral  sense,  and  render  us  so  insensi- 
sible  to  the  value  of  divine  things,  as 
that  *' seeing,  we  might  see,  and  not 
perceive,  and  hearing,  we  might  hear, 
and  not  understand,"  is.  Lord  Brougham 
must  well  know,  a  truth  with  which 
no  competent  observer  of  human  life 
can  fail  to  be  acquainted.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is,  not  whether  human 
creatures  are  to  be  instructed,  but  how 
thoy  are  to  be  instructed.  We  both 
maintain  that  secular  instruction  must 
be  comparatively  valueless,  unless  it 
leads  to  divine  ;  and  while  he  main- 
tains, that  any  species  of  secular 
instruction  has  a  tendency  to  favour 
the  reception  of  what  he  is'  pleased  to 
call  religion  ;  we  maintain  that  that 
must  be,  indeed,  a  peculiar  training, 
which  leads  to  the  reception  of  diyine 
truth,  as  we  understand  the  term,  so 
that  the  infant  race  **  may  grow  in 
wisdom  as  in  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man." 

But,  while  the  noble'lord  contends  for 
his  own  opinions,  nothing  can  be  more 
praiseworthy,  or,  indeed,  more  noble, 
than  the  manner  he  recommends,  that 
they  should  no  longer  be  pertina- 
ciously adhered  to  by  those  of  his 
friends  and  adherents  by  whom  they 
have  been  adopted ;  but  that  they 
should  be  sacrificed,  us  a  peace  offer- 
ing, upon  the  altar  of  national  concord, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  country. 

"  If  we  have  really  done  any  thing, 
which  I  more  than  doubt,  that  little  will 
assuredly  be  compared,  not,  perhaps,  with 
the  much  more  which  we  ba%'e  left 
undone,  but  certainly  with  the  much  more 
which  we  could  have  done  had  we  chosen 
more  strenuously  to  exert  ourselves ;  and 
it  is  quite  undeniable,  that  our  hearts  will 
be  laid  bare  before  an  eye  which  none 
can  deceive,  when  the  true  reason  will  ap. 
pear  why  our  work  has  been  neglected^ 
Let  V8,  ihettt  while  it  is  called  Uh-day^ 
search  those  hearts,  to  know  whether  ai 
the  bottom  of  our  resistance  to  a  scheme  of 
education  dV^em^  (torn  our  own,  there  be 
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not  iurking  a.  hvt  of  victor  if t  tt  disincline' 
Hon  to  be  worsted  in  the  confiici  we  hnve 
been  so  many  year*  mulntainiHtj,  Let  Ui* 
too,  be  welt  assured^  that  tt  is  t)ot  enough 
to  mean  well  ;  we  muit  do  good, — all  the 
good  we  can.  Benevolence  must  bear 
tbe  sweet  fruit  of  bene  Been  ccj  eUe  it  is 
hai  a  barren  stick,  painted  to  reseoible  a 
pretty  plant,  and  dignified  wilh  a  fine 
name.  Good  intentions  will  pass  current 
at  but  a  low  rale  of  exchange  in  that  great 
mart  whilhcr  we  are  all  bastenirig.  Good 
iutcntionft,  indeed  I  There  must  be  good 
works.  As  for  good  intentions  it  was  said 
long  ago  that  hell  n  paved  with  them, — 
where  the  ficiuds  dance  over  the  fragments 
that  they  cxolt  in  hating  made  u*  scatter. 
Impossible  things  will  certainly  not  be 
demanded  at  our  hands ;  but  neither  will 
such  excuses  be  received  as  men  pass  ofT 
upon  others  and  upon  themselves,  to  pal- 
liate their  supineness^  and  ward  off  the 
blow  aimed  at  their  self-conceit.  It  be- 
hoves us,  then,  to  chasten  our  hearts,  and 
to  extirpate  from  them  every  wee<l  of  spi- 
ritual pride  that  chokes  up  the  growth  of 
true,  because  effect ual,  benevolence.  The 
lime  for  worldly  fallacies  will  soon  be  past 
and  gone ;  the  time  when  party  Uisur]>ed 
the  name  of  patriotism,  unbelief  of  tolera- 
tion, self-willed,  obstinate  bigotry  of  scru- 
puloys  conscience.  Even  in  this  world, 
men  will  not  always  take  our  avm  words 
for  the  motives  that  govern  our  actions  ; 
or  believe  that  we  are  only  animated  with 
the  love  of  religious  liberty,  when  we  are 
in  truth  seeking  the  victory  of  our  own 
aectf  and  the  overthrow  of  an  oppo«itc 
persuasion.  Do  wc  really  and  honestly 
desire  to  sec  tbe  people  univerwilly  taught? 
That  is  the  question.  If  we  do,  then  we 
shall  show  it  not  by  crying  *  teach  !  teach!* 
but  by  supporting  whatever  plan  for  teach- 
ing is  attainable  in  the  circumstances  of 
our  present  situation,  provided  no  violencje 
is  done  to  any  of  those  great  principles 
which  we  have  no  right  to  abandon.  But 
if,  with  the  words  of  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence on  our  lips,  we  refuse  a  scheme  of 
j  general  education  merely  because  it  sins 
I  against  our  own  pre-conceived  opinions 
I  upon  some  matter  not  e^^ntial ;  if  we  re- 

I  ject  it  merely  because  it  gives  a  rival  sect 

the  pa*fcrence ;  if  we  turn  away  from  it 
merely  because  its  adoption  would  be  a 
defeat  of  pur  own  party, — then  we  plainly 
show  that  victory,  not  beneficence »  is  our 
object,  and  that  thoagh  we  may  be  well 
enough  dijipo^d  to  lea<*b  the  poor^  we  are 
I  much  more  anxious  to  defeat  an  ad  ver- 

so ry  or  (mt^«rip  a  rif  al. 

"  But  it  will  be  mid,  why  should  not 
the  Establit^hed  Church  listen  to  all  this 
doeirine,  and  show  her  zeal  for  education 

kby  waving  her  claims  ?     No  one  leels  the 
|o<t}e  of  Uie  appeal  more  strongly  than  I 


do ;  none  has  more  cotistantly  urged  it 
than  myself,  and  none  pressed  it  more 
earnestly  than  myself  upon  the  late  great 
discuuion.  Upon  this  subject  I  can  have 
no  doubts  at  all.  Thus  my  plan  embraces 
religious  instruction;  tbe  bible  is  ordered 
to  be  taught  in  every  echool  of  every  de- 
icriptioii,  founded,  or  extended,  or  visited, 
or  in  any  way  holpen  under  the  proposed 
act.  But  if  the  scriptural  teaching  were 
objected  to,  rather  than  the  people  should 
not  be  taught,  I  should  infinitely  prefer  a 
merely  secular  educadon  to  none  at  all ; 
and  prefer  it  with  a  view  to  religious  in- 
struction itself;  nay,  even  if  no  religious 
instruction  were  to  follow;  because  who 
can  doubt  that  it  is  far  better  the  people 
fthould  be  taught  foroeihing  good  than  not 
taught  at  all  ?  Therefore  1  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  church  is  altogether 
wrong,  even  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  its  own  objects,  the  brinBing  up 
children  in  church  principles  ;  and  that 
she  is  far  more  likely  to  spread  her  own 
doctrines  and  discipline,  by  encouraging 
mere  secular  instruction,  without  any  inter- 
mi:Eture  of  spiritual,  than  by  leaving  chil- 
dren wholly  untaught*  But  I  have  main- 
tained this  doctrine  in  vain ;  and  we 
plainly  see  that  the  church  and  the  legis- 
lature are  firmly  resolved  to  reject  it* 
Then  1  turn  to  the  friends  of  education 
among  the  dissenters  ;  and  to  them,  1  now, 
through  you,  a  liberal  churchman,  and  the 
dissenter's  tried  friend,  make  this  my  last 
appeal. 

*»  First  of  all,  we  are  to  conclude  that 
the  question  is  decided  against  us^  and 
that  the  only  alternative  which  remains  is 
a  church  school  bill,  or  no  national  educa- 
tion at  all.  Being  thoroughly  convinced, 
both  by  private  communications,  and  by 
the  whole  turn  of  the  debate,  that  no  one 
will  ever  dream  of  proposing  any  clerical 
interference  which  can  rioliite  the  sacred 
rights  of  consciencei  but  that  whatever 
schools  are  planted,  must  be  open  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  without  the 
exaction  of  any  religious  observances,  a 
compulsory  attendance  at  any  religious 
tuition  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
parents,  J  am  not  prepared  to  embrace 
the  alternative  of  refusing  all  national 
education,  raiiier  than  allow  some  pre- 
ference, some  interference  to  the  church, 
where  J  perceive  such  preference,  such 
interference  to  be  h&rmler«. 

'*  But  next, —  1  conceive  that  a  reason 
why  we  should  give  up  our  principles  of 
perfect  religious  equality,  sound  as  they 
are,  and  v>\\y  the  dissetiters  should  join  in 
the  surrender,  is  to  be  plainly  drawn  from 
the  fact  of  the  church  being  in  pas^esaion: 
she  is  established  by  law  ;  she  refuses  to 
adopt  our  scheme  i  if  the  question  is  who 
shall  yield  to  the  otherp  it  teems  no  dis- 
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honour  for  us  to  yield,  tlie  other  party 
being  already  master  of  the  field. 

"  Again, — I  have  no  great  fear  of  this 
increasing  the  influence  of  the  church,  I 
mean,  any  undue  influence  at  which  she 
may  be  supposed  to  aim.  Assuredly  if 
she  is  wrong  in  her  doctrines — if  she 
affects  a  power  she  is  not  justly  entitled 
to — the  better  the  people  are  taught,  the 
more  chance  there  is  of  them  both  eman- 
cipating themselves  from  the  trammels  of 
false  doctrine,  and  shaking  off  the  weight 
of  undue  political  influence.  Let  the 
people  be  taught,  say  I.  I  care  little,  in 
comparisony  who  is  to  teach  them.  Let 
the  grand  machine  of  national  education 
be  framed  and  set  to  work,  and  I  should 
even  view  without  alarm  the  tendency  of  its 
first  movements  towards  giving  help  to 
the  power  of  the  clergy.  How  ?  Just 
as  my  friend  James  Watt,  when  he  has 
constructed  some  noble  steam  engine, 
which  is  to  bear  the  trade  of  England,  and 
with  her  trade,  the  lights  of  science  and 
helps  of  art,  into  the  heart  of  a  distant 
continent,  views  without  discomposure  the 
piston-rod  swerve  from  the  perpendicular, 
well  assured  that  the  contrary  flexure  of 
the  circles,  his  illustrious  father's  exquisite 
invention,  has  provided  a  speedy  adjust- 
ment; and  sees  with  still  less  apprehen- 
sion the  divergency  of  the  balls,  aware 
that  the  yet  more  refined  provision  of  the 
same  great  mind  has  rendered  that  very 
centrifugal  force  the  cause  of  its  own  coun- 
teraction, and  prepared  a  remedy  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  disturbance, — ^just  so 
should  I  see  unmoved  the  supposed  ten- 
dency of  a  national  school  bill  to  increase 
clerical  ascendancy,  being  quite  sure  that 
the  very  act  of  spreading  knowledge, 
which  seems  to  increase  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence, must,  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
own  operation,  control  its  evil  effects 
upon  our  social  system. 

"  Such  is  my  confidence  in  our  princi- 
ples. I  will  not  allow  what  I  am  so  far 
from  believing,  that  thei'e  exists  any  doubt 
upon  the  sovereign  virtue — the  supreme 
efficacy,  of  the  great  remedy— the  univer- 
sal medicine — which  we  would  administer 
to  cure  all  the  worst  ills  under  which  the 
politic  body  labours.  They  who  arc  so 
apprehensive  of  a  sect  they  disapprove  in- 
terfering with  the  education  of  the  people, 
confess  by  their  fears  that  knowledge  has 
not  those  qualities  which  their  mouth- 
praises  ascribe  to  it.  They  shrink  from 
the  trial  of  their  principles,  after  professing 
that  they  will  stand  any  test.  They 
would  have  their  pupils  shun  the  combat, 
after  pretending  that  they  had  trained 
them  to  fight.  They  treat  knowledge  as 
monks  do  virtue,  when  they  are  so  fearful 
of  going  wrong  that  they  avoid  all  chance 
of  doing  right,*.havc  but  one  way  of 


avoiding  defeat,  which  it  by  not  combat- 
ing,— and,  bur}'ing  themselves  in  the 
cloister,  confess  that  they  are  unable  to 
resist  and  overcome  the  temptations  of  the 
world.  Such  narrow,  such  selfish  %irtuo 
in  them  is  not  more  preposterous  than 
the  timid  conduct  of  some  educaton. 
Why  will  they  not  trust  in  the  powetm  of 
knowledge  to  destroy  all  fetters,* — its  elas* 
tic  resistance  to  all  compression, — its  es- 
sential incompatibility  with  all  undue  sub- 
mission,— its  resistless  force  to  raise  up 
the  prostrate  understanding,  and  keep  it 
alive  and  erect  ?  Let  the  priests  of  the 
sect  I  most  widely  differ  from, — let  the 
Romish  zealots, — let  the  Jesuits  them. 
selves, — but  teach  secular  learning,  oo  • 
largoi.  as  they  once  did  ably  on  a  small 
scale, — and  1  wlli  defy  tbem  for  any  length 
of  time  to  bow  down  the  human  intellect» 
either  to  the  glaring  absurdities  of  their 
faith,  or  to  the  slavish  submisuon  which 
in  temporal  matters  they  too  often  would 
inculcate.  You  can  no  more  nourish  the 
mind  with  'the  food  that  is  convenient 
for  it,'  and  stunt  its  powers  of  sclf-libera* 
tion,  than  you  can  feed  the  body  and 
prevent  it  from  waxing  strong. 

•  *         ♦        •         • 

«  But  I  hear  of  some  worthy  and  hi^- 
spirited  dissenters  objecting  to  any  victory 
which  they  think  the  church  might  ap- 
parently gain,  and  objecting  upon  the 
point  of  honour.  On  such  a  matter  I 
know  how  feeble  all  arguments  must  ever 
prove,  because  it  is  one  on  which  men 
will  only  feel  and  never  reason.  Else  I 
should  say,  that  the  division  on  the  arch- 
bishop's motion  was  the  final  defeat  of  our 
extreme  doctrine,  and  that  af^er  fighting 
so  stoutly  as  we  have  done  for  so  many 
long  years,  we  can  never  be  diseraced,  or 
even  discredit<*d,  by  submitting  7o  inevita- 
ble necessity.  But  I  should  also  remind 
the  same  objectors  of  the  occasions  on 
which  they  have  suffered  infinitely  worse 
things  to  be  done  against  their  principles, 
and  never  uttered  a  whisper  of  opposition 
before  the  event,  nay,  nor  of  discontent 
afterM'ards. 

•  «         •         »         e 

«*  Once  more  let  us  view  our  present 
position,  without  shrinking  from  the  sight. 

The  question  is,  and  the  only  question, I 

repeat  it  again  and  again,~lshall  we  have 
a  system  of  national  education,  or  shall  we 
not  ?  Shall  we  meet  our  clerical  adversa- 
ries half-way,  that  some  plan  of  public  in- 
struction adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
community  may  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion? Or  shall  we  churlishly  stand  on 
our  own  ground,  and  leave  the  people  to 
thirst  after  knowledge,  and  to  thirst  in 
vain  9  Do  we  really  wish  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  species,  as  our  first  object, 
or  do  we  only  desire  the  general  good  of 
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our  fellow-^reaturest  §o  far  ns  ilic  punniil 
of  it  may  afTord  ihe  mei^ns  of  obtain iti^ 
a  victory  for  our  §uct  ?  Jn  a  word^  is 
L'nntention,  and  Irmtupli,  and  the  humbling 
of  our  adversaries  our  real  purpose — 
our  primary  ocuupAtimi ;  and  ibe  extir- 
pation of  vice,  the  difliision  of  happiness, 
the  promotion  of  true  religion*  only  a 
«#condafy  object  j  conveniently  talked 
of — little  cared  for — ^the  cover  and  cloak 
of  our  spiritual  pride,  otir  worldly  eoiu 
tentionsDcss,  not  the  end  and  aim  of  our 
endeavours — or  at  least  a  thiug  whidi  we 
sre  willing  enough  to  &eek  if  we  can  gain 
It  for  nothing,  but  a  thing  for  which  we 
will  make  no  sacrifice  that  wounda  our 
vaiiity»  or  clashes  with  our  self-seeking,  or 
galh  our  seir-importance  ?  That  is  (he 
real  question  on  which  it  now  behoves  all 
friends  of  education  anxiously  tu  search 
their  heartti  and  to  answer  as  they   will 

,  hereafter  make  answer  before  Him  from 
whose  eyes  the  innermost  reeeases  of  those 
hearts,  now  hiddenj  cannot  for  an  inftanC 

I  lie  veiled  I 

In  I&11  this,  mixed  with  some  error, 
there  is  much  honesty,  and  much  wis* 
doni.     That  the  mali^«^nunt  portion  of 

[the  dissenters  should  be  infltieticed  hy 
it,  is  what  neither  we,  nor  any  one 
who   knowf  them,  can    believe ;    but 

[that  the  pious  and  conscientious  di$* 
centers — tho.^e  who  reully  love  light 
ralhcr  thur)  darkness,  and  would  rather 
lee  liie  child  uf  their  love  tmrsed  by 
a  rival,  than  sacrificed  in  a  conBict  to 

LfecuTO  it  lor  themselves — thiit  iht^ 
will  be  very  genenilly  infiurnccd  by 
the  advice  so  ably  given  them  by  the 
noble   lord,   is,   wc   think,   not  at   all 

f  improbable* 

The  Methodists  have,  generally, 
evinced  a  respecifnl  and  defLfrcutial 
dcineanouf  towards  the  establishment, 
for  which  they  cannot  be  too  much 
applauded.  It  h  our  belief,  ihut  had 
it  been  what  it  ouijht  to  be  at  the 
period  of  their  uri^iii,  they  never  would 
have  separnted  from  »L  It  was  when 
a  cold  formalism  was  slowly  creeping 
npoii  its  vitals,  bcnnmbin;;  piety,  and 
Ihrealcuiug  to  extin^nish  true  religion, 
lliut  the  ardetit  diiiciples  of  John 
Westey  broko  througli  those  re*lraints 
of  ecctcsi.i^tical  re;^imen  by  « liich  ibey 
were  confined,  and  betook  themselves 
to  those  irregular  niiiustniiions,  which, 
to  their  excited  minds,  appeared  more 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  In  all  this  there  wa?,  no 
doubt,  much  of  error  and  extra  vagance  ; 
but  there  wa?.  al^^o,  much  of  religious 
•incerity,  much  of  holy  zeal,  much  of 
a  hungerin<r  and  thirsting  after  rijth- 
Vol.  XIV. 


tfiousness,  which  could  not  be  satisfied 
by  the  misemble  hii&ks  of  a  mere 
heathen  morality,  which  was  too  often, 
ill  those  days,  pre»eiited  to  tlicin  as  a 
substitute  for  the  true  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven.  They  saw,  or 
they  lancitd  that  they  saw,  the  niinisters 
of  the  estubtishinent  leaving  l!ie  living- 
and  life-giving  fountains,  and  hewing- 
out  unto  themselves  cisiems  which 
could  hold  no  water  ;  and  their  at- 
tachment to  prciichers  of  a  different 
stamp  was  wholly  owing  to  the  per- 
suasion which  had  been  wrought  within 
them,  that  these  had  the  words  of 
eternal  life* 

Btit  now  it  is  matter  of  universal 
acknowledgment  that  a  change  greatly 
for  the  better  has  taken  place  amongst 
the  ministers  of  our  church»  which 
should  be  a  source  of  fervent  thanks- 
giving to  its  faithful  and  awakened 
members.  The  most  ardent  piety 
cannot  now  complain  of  a  want  of 
sympathy  with  its  more  seraphic  ar- 
dours, on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
appointed  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the 
people  ;  and  it  is  confessed,  even  by 
adversaries,  that  our  establishment  now 
contains  burning'  and  shining  lights, 
such  as  would,  in  (he  very  purest 
times,  huve  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  our  Saviour,  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
Methodists  begin  to  look  ftivourably 
at  it  again  ;  and  that  they  are  averse 
to  all  those  demonstrations  of  hostility, 
prompted  by  sectarian  rancour,  by 
which  other  denominations  of  dissen- 
ters are  disltnguishcd* 

When  we  con*«ider  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  dissent,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  re^-^ard  it  with  great  indul- 
gence. Of  these,  undoubtedly, the  most 
efficient  have  been  those  which  nar- 
rowed the  means,  aud  abated  the 
efficiency,  of  the  establishment,  and 
thus  rendered  it  unable  to  overtake 
the  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation* In  such  cases,  the  intervention 
of  dissent  hai  been  the  only  means 
by  which  the  name  of  Christianity 
has  been  made  known  to  hundreds  of 
thousands,  who  must  otherwise  have 
lived  without  the  fear  of  Gud,  and 
perished  without  the  hope  of  salvation. 
But  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  no 
Christian  legislature  can  suffer  muck 
longer  to  continue,  without  a  gross 
abandonment  of  its  bouriden  fluty.  "  It 
must  needs  be  that  otfences  will  come, 
but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  tht; 
olFence  cornel  h.*'  These  are  the  words 
of  one  who  could  uut  tn*  And  may 
t  Ir 
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they  not  be  amplified  in  tlieir  applica- 
tion, and  made  to  bear  upon  the  con- 
dition of  states  which  make  no  effectual 
provision  for  the  prcuching  of  the 
gospel?  Assuredly,  we  cannot  look 
upon  our  own  country,  favoured  as 
It  has  been  by  so  many  of  the  choicest 
blessings,  without  feeling  that  as  yet 
it  has  made  no  suitable  returns  for 
the  gracious  care  with  which  it  has 
been  regarded.  Will  any  man,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  Christian,  deliberately 
affirm  that  it  is  not  our  duty  to  train 
up  the  rising  generation  in  the  way 
they  should  go  ?  And  will  any  man, 
professing  to  be  an  honest  and  com- 
petent o^erTer,  venture  to  affirm  that 
that  duty  is  half  performed  ?  We 
state  boldly,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  enable  the  clergy  to  open 
the  doors  of  their  churches  to  the  entire 
popukUion.  We  affirm,  that  if  the 
church  was  properly  administered,  and 
if  its  means  were  co-extensive  with 
the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  the 
people,  wherever  churches  were  built 
they  would  be  filled  ;  the  circle  of 
light  would  be  gradually  gaining  upon 
the  circle  of  darkness  ;  and  the  heart 
of  the  believer  would  be  made  glad, 
by  the  perceptible  and  progressive  in- 
crease of**  that  righteousness  that  exalt- 
eth  a  nation."  Is  not  this  desirable? 
Is  it  not  practicable  ?  Is  it  not  expe- 
dient ?  Why,  then,  is  it  not  done  ? 
We  leave  out  of  consideration  at  pre- 
sent the  wicked  policy  of  an  imijecile 
and  profligate  government,  who  feel 
that  to  encourage  the  growth  of  true 
religion,  upon  Church  of  England  prin- 
ciples, would  be  to  seal  their  own  doom. 
The  master  whom  they  serve,  and  by 
whose  aid  alone  they  stand,  would  not 
suffer  them  to  be  consenting  parties  to 
the  overthrow  of  his  kinj^dom.  Satan, 
we  may  be  well  assured,  will  not  thus 
be  **  divided  against  himself.'*     But  we 


turn  to  the  people  of  this  great  empire^ 
and  ask  them,  will  they  any  longer 
suffer,  and,  hy  suffering,  become  eofs- 
tenting  parties  to,  this  great  ain  in  the 
si'jrht  of  hfaven,  by  which  myriada  of 
their  follow-men  are  condemned,  in 
this  onliifhtened  country,  to  live  with- 
out God  in  the  world  ;'  or,  abandoned 
to  incompetent  teachers,  by  whom  they 
are  only  led  more  astray,  and  who,  even 
when  they  mean  well,  only  "darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge?* 

It  is,  we  repeat,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  the  Protestant  people  of  thif 
great  empire,  whether  this  state  of 
things  is  any  longer  to  continue.  Or 
whether,  having  the  love  of  God  in 
their  hearts,  and  the  fear  of  God  liefore 
their  eyes,  they  will,  at  length,  reso- 
lutely set  about  the  only  real  and 
radical  reform ;  that  reform  whieh 
would  bring  vital  Christianity  to  bear 
u]>on  the  moral  evils  of  the  country, 
and  by  drying  up  the  sources  of  crioe, 
contribute  to  its  thorough  amelioration 
and  its  lasting  improvement  ? 

No  one  who  looks  below  the  anrfaee 
of  thin'^  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
believer  in  the  gospel,  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun* 
dred  professing  Christiana,  can  be 
deceived  for  a  moment  by  Lord 
Brougham's  hallucination.  **  Infant 
schools  I"  W^hen  we  read  the  words, 
we  involuntarily  gave  utterance  to 
Major  Dalgetty*s  ejaculation,  ^bowa 
and  arrows  !"  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  counteract  the  efficacy  of  the  fire- 
arms by  which  he  and  his  party  were 
asviled.  **  Bows  and  arrows,"  ex- 
claimed the  major,  ** gracious  God! 
bows  and  arrows!"  Alas!  my  lord, 
with  all  your  knowledge,  you  yet  know 
but  little  of  "the  one  thing  necniful.* 
You  mitfht  advantasreously  sit  at  the 
knees  of  Cowpcr's  old  woman  with  her 
Bible,*  and  derive  a  lesson  of  wisdom 


*  <*  VoQ  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins,  all  her  little  store ; 
Content,  tho'  mean,  and  cheerful,  if  not  gay. 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelonif  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  tit, 
lias  little  understanding — and  no  wit ; 
Receives  no  praise  ;  but  tho*  her  lot  be  such, 
(  Toilsome  and  indigent,)  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true, 
A  truth  tbe  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew; 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 


««  Oh,  happy  peasant ! — oh,  unhappy  bard ! 
His  iba  mere  i\n%e\,  W**  \.Kt  rich  reward ; 
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from  her  converse,  vvbtch  would  be  more 
valtjable  ihau  the  cart- loa<is  uf  l<?Hriung 
by  which  you  have  bceti  bewildered. 
It  is  not  Biich  a  milk -anil- water 
regimen,  as  you  pru|iui»L%  which  cuii 
roclify  the  erring  judjrmcnt,  and  purify 
the  corruj^ted  nature,  of  uniegeiterate 
mun.  Were  uot  oiir  fir^t  parents 
brought  up  iu  an  infLint  schouh  aivi 
ouo  of  which  your  lordship  will 
scarcely  venture  to  dispArug-e  ihe 
teacher  ?  And  yet,  what  was  the  re- 
sult i*  Let  the  Bible  aiJiiwer.  What 
have  been  the  consequtriiecs  ?  Let 
history  telL  Does  not  the  philosopher 
fiigh  over  the  ruiu  ^^Itich  ha^  been 
made  ?  Does  he  not  involuntarily  ex- 
clLiim,  ala< !  poor  hainan  nature.  Aud 
yet^  my  lord,  thi&  is  the  remedy  to 
which  you  would  tni^t  tnr  rechiiaiitig' 
lULiu  from  his  depravity,  alter  it« 
provcil  inefficacy,  even  before  he  wb« 
perverted,  for  keeping  him  tti  the  ri^ht 
way  !  All,  my  lord,  little  did  vie,  or 
the  public,  suspect,  belure  votir  publi- 
eutlon  of  the  present  letter,  that  you 
hail  BO  little  oF  the  wi^doiu  of  the 
ecrpent»  and  so  much  of  the  simpiicil/ 
of  the  dove  I 

No  I  the  true  Christian  must  be 
well  aware,  that  for  hk  fuccciis  in  the 
warf;irc  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
wage,  it  is  necessary  that  he  ejliould 
take  unto  himself  the  whijie  aiuiour  of 
rig:hteou9ness.  What  that  is  nnn©  can 
be  i^iioraut,  who  studies  the  subject  as 
it  deserves.  Do  we  reject  infant 
fichoola  from  among^st  the  meaus  by 
which  it  i«  desirable  to  promote  tli'e 
improvement  of  the  people  ?  By  ik» 
means.  We  consitkr  them,  in  their 
proper  place,  most  valu^tble;  but  tiien, 
we  witufd  kcvp  thvm  in  thtir  pnypct 
phtce.  Tltey  are  beytoid  all  price  as 
nurseries  for  the  parochial  schools,  as 
these  are  bcyoufjull  prictf  a^  preparing 
the  ri*injr  gencr^ttiou  to  profit  by  pa- 
rnehial  niini&trdtiotid.  It  is  only  by  a 
course  of  instruction  coinmenciu'r  in 
infancy,  and  coutiiiiieii  uuiotermiltedly 
to  advanced  litct  "liiat  ihr  mm  of  God 
Ciin  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
un'o  all  good  work^j"  and  to  stop  short 
at  any  one  stajre,  before  the  whole  is 
complete,  would  be  merely  hatching 
wikl  eg-«s  ;  it  would  he  dniiuff  little 
more  ibati  "  uiakitiff  clean  the  outside 


of  the  cup  or  the  platter  f  if,  indeed, 
in  many  instances,  it  would  not  bo 
realizing  that  awful  condition  illustrated 
by  the  scriptural  similitude  of  the 
house  that  was  swept  and  garnished, and 
thereby  only  rendered  fitter  for  unbaU 
iowt'd  occupancy  than  it  was  before. 

If,  iheiefore,  publie  tranquillity  is  to 
be  restored  ;  if  the  evil  spirit  is  to  be 
expelled  from  the  hearts  of  our  cruelly 
ne^'lectfd  population  ;  if  chartism,  and 
anti'Unionism,  and  radical iitin, and  incen- 
diarij^rn,  and  inHdelity,  aie  to  be  rooted 
out  of  the  land,  and  righteousness  and 
peace  phinled  in,  there  is  but  one 
way  In  which  all  this  can  be  effectually 
accomplished,  and  that  is,  by  boldly 
Inoking  OUT  evils  in  the  face,  and  re*- 
solvinfT,  henceforth,  to  exert  ourselves 
sedulously  in  the  dischaty-e  of  our  duly 
tow^ards  God  and  toward?  man,  accor- 
ding to  the  whole  extent  of  our  Chns- 
tian  obharations.  It  is  not  by  a  crusade 
against  negro  slavery  ;  it  is  uot  by 
sending  missionaries  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west  \  it  is  not  by  interftrin^  in  the 
concerns  i>f  other  states,  for  the  pro- 
mo I  ion  of  constitutiotial  freedom  ;  it  is 
not  by  any,  or  by  all,  of  these  pfnjccli 
of  extended  spceuhitive  philanthroj^y, 
th'At  Kng^laiid  can  hope  to  avert  the 
evil  day  that  is  rapidly  approaching'* 
when  her  sin!»  may  brinnr  down  upon 
her  I  he  aveng^lnar  wrath  of  God,  No, 
It  is  ill  vain  that  she  has  sent  her 
sparkles  of  light  to  twinkle  in  the 
African  desert,  if  she  has  been  careless 
and  neglisrcnt.  while  the  enemy  wai 
novxing^  infidolily  broadcast  over  her 
land.  The  question  will  be,  what  hai 
»he  been  doing  at  home  ?  How  has 
she  provided  supplies  of  the  bread  of 
life  for  her  own  perishing  popidallon  "f* 
Alais  \  hai  she  utit  been  sowing  the 
wind  ;  and  does  sJie  not,  even  already, 
bi'gin  to  reap  the  wbirlwind  ?  May 
God,  in  his  mercy,  even  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  change  hf-r  heart,  and 
both  teach  her  her  duty,  and  enable 
her  sincerely  to  do  it, 

But,  the  diaseutitig  interest; -We 

have  never,  in  this  publication,  spoken 
in  any  other  terms  than  those  of  r^r8- 
pcct  of  consctcntiouf  disBenicrs.  The 
reasons  are,  huwevcr,  both  obvious  and 
indi>putable,  which  evince  that  they  are 
precisely  that  body  with  which  the  go- 


He  praised  perlmjis  for  a$rM  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home; 
He  lo-t  in  error*  hi*  vnin  heart  t)refers, 
Sht  tafi  in  the  gimplicti^  of  hers.-* 

CoWPEft* 
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Temment  should  have  nothing  to  do. 
They  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves.      Our    rulers    should    neither 
meddle  nor  make  with  them.     When 
they  have  free  permission  to  profess 
their  own  doctrines,  and  observe  their 
own  usages  and  ceremonies,  without 
molestation  or  interruption,  they  have 
all  which  they  ought  to  desire,  they 
have  all  which  the  very  wisest  and  best 
of  them  ever  professed  to  desire,  and 
they  have  all  which  can  possibly   be 
conceded,  without  compromising  the 
very  principle  upon  which  a  church 
establishment  is   founded.      We    say, 
therefore,  let  them  alone.     The  state 
does  its  duty  when  it  **  forbids  them 
not."     It  would  overstep  its  duty,  if  it 
said,  in  effect,  to  the  people,  "  Go  after 
them,  and  follow  them.'*    That  would 
be  to  record  its  solemn  judgment  of 
the  indifferency  of  all  religious  belief, 
and  abandon  its  bounden  duty  of  pro- 
moting, to  the  utmost  of  its  power, 
^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

Shall  we  be  asked  Pilate's  question, 
"  What  is  truth  ?"  Doubtless,  the  na- 
tion has  asked  itself  that  question  ; 
and  the  answer  has  been,  **  Christianity, 
as  expounded  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.** At  least,  such  an  answer  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  given  to 
such  a  question,  until  the  laws  and 
usages  by  which  the  Church  has  been 
established,  have  been  repealed,  and 
some  other  form  of  Christianity  substi- 
tuted as  the  national  standard.  But, 
until  then,  the  governing  authorities  of 
the  country  are  bound  to  act  as  though 
it  were  "  the  truth  ;**  and  to  take  every 
fair  means  of  enlarging  its  extent,  and 
increasing  its  influence.  Should  it  ap- 
pear to  be  deficient  in  any  of  the  great 
properties  which,  in  such  an  institute. 


should  be  required,  let  the  deficiency 
be  supplied  ;  or  erroneous,  in  matters 
of  eternal  moment,  let  the  errors  be 
corrected.     We  do  not  blasphemously 
arrogate  to  ourselves  the  infallibility 
which  would  proscribe  improvement. 
But  as  long  as  it  is  the  acknowledge 
exponent  of  Christianity  as   it  is  un- 
derstood by  the  state,  so  long  should 
it  be  the  alone  instrument  which  the 
state  employs  for  the  moralization  of 
the  people.     We  do  not  admire  the 
feeling  which  led  Sarah  to  persecute 
Hagar ;  but  neither  could  we  approve 
of  the  feeling  which  would  bring  l>ack 
Hagar  for  the   purpose  of   insulting 
Sarah.     Again  we  say,  **let  the  dis- 
senters alone,  but  cherish  the  Church." 
That  is  the    institute    providentially 
provided  for  the  instruction  in  godli- 
ness of  the  nation  at  large.     Let  it,  at 
least,  have  fair  play.     Let  it  be  aug- 
mented where  occasion  requireti,  and 
aided  and  encouraged  as  it  ought ;  and 
it  will  soon  appear  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  efficient  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended.     But  if  it  be  suflfered 
to  grow  paralytic,  through  neglect,  or 
made    a   sacrifice    to    sectarian    ran- 
cour ;  if   it  be  discountenanced   and 
flouted  by  the  state  ;  and  open  encou- 
ragement be  given  to  the  traitors  with- 
in and  the  enemies  without,  by  whom 
it  is  assailed  and  betrayed  ;  if  the  pro- 
tection which  it  receives  be  **  a  heavy 
blow,     and     great     discouragement,** 
whenever  it  suits  a  profligate  ministry 
to  lift  up  their  heel  against  it ;  it  is  not 
difficult  to   proguosticate  in  what  all 
this  must  end,  nor  can  any  thing  short 
of  a  special  interference  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, avert  the  ruin  which  such  a 
course  of  policy  must,  sooner  or  later, 
bring  upon  the  kingdom. 


We  cannot  close  this  paper  without  reminding  the  Irish  clergy  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  they  owe  to  the  Dean  of  Ardagh,  for  that  beautiful  and  In- 
teresting educational  establishment  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance  in 
our  neighbourhood,  the  school  for  the  sons  of  the  Irish  clergy.  It  is  amazing 
what  one  good  and  zealous  man  can  do,  when  he  sets  himself  resolutely  to  the 
accomplishment  of  any  important  object.  Witness  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, which  owed  its  existence  to  Charles  Herbert  Orpen,  a  gentleman  who,  we 
verily  believe,  would  in  no  other  country  be  suffered  to  take  his  departure,  after 
having  accomplished,  almost  single-handed,  the  endowment  of  an  establishment 
which  is  an  honour  to  the  land,  without  bearing  with  him  some  solid  token  of  the 
pood  will  of  his  fellow-citizens.  And  in  the  present  case,  assuredly.  Dean 
Murray  has  conferred  a  boon  on  the  clerjry,  the  most  valuable,  in  their  present 
circumstances,  that  could  be  bestowed,  and' by  which,  notwithstanding  the  blight 
upon  their  incomes,  they  may  still  be  enabled  to  give  to  their  children  the 
education  of  gentlemen.  The  cslablishment  at  Lucan  we  have  visited,  and  with 
its  arrangements  and  management  we  were  well  pleased.  If  the  Dean  be  only 
aided  by  the  opulent  in  putting  it  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  much  will  be 
done  to  break  the  force  of  those  measures  of  spoliation  and  oppression  by  which 
the  clergy  have  been  ground  dowu*  aud  \u  %q  many  instances  compelled  either 
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to  eacrifice  the  lifi-  anyiirancc  by  which  thfir  f.imilieB  were  tn  In?  proviiled  for 
«!ier  dieir  death,  or  sre  thtnii  grt>vvii  up  wiibnoi  miy  isnltjhlc  ducLilion.  Itx  iliH 
tmergeiicy  h  liiis  jjlea-njil  Guil  (o  raise  up  for  ihem  nrie  of  ibeir  hrpthr<»n,  to 
^  hoif  Cbnsliiiii  z<^al  ami  luve  it  la  owin;,v  that  thi?  evil  of  their  coiitlitiofi  has 
bi'pn  mitii;ate(l,  aiui  tlie  l>itierest  pautcs  wliieli  ctMild  be  cauffd  by  the  (tppres^lyo 
viiti)  Vfliirh  tliey  have  been  vi^ilivl,  have  parsed  auay.  We  do,  we  endless^ 
ciivy  the  ^^ood  luan  the  if hiw  of  delight  vihielj  he  most  pxperiericc  when  he  cmi- 
templatrs  his  finished  work,  and  sees  so  in;iny  of  the  children  of  bi4  frieods  and 
ftliow-labourers  in  th**  vineyard  of  the  Lord  ccm^rei^ated  in  that  happy  asylum, 
where  they  enjoy  so  miiny  advantaifcs,  and  arc  underfroin:^  a  training"  and  dis- 
cipline by  which  every  faculty  which  they  possess  inn<t  be  cultivated  to  the 
utmost,  and  where  ihcy  may  **grow  in  wisdom  as  in  stature,  and  iu  favour  with 
God  and  with  tnan." 

We  believe  that,  to  complete  this  institution,  there  is  still  a  considerable  defi- 
ciency ot  funds ;  and  we  have  written  the  above  cliieHy  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
meet  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom,  in  pecimiary  blessings,  the  Lord  has  been  gra- 
cious, and  who  cannot  purely  employ  tliis  bettf  r  than  by  asgisiinif  in  the  good 
work  of  which  so  promising  a  commencement  has  been  already  made. 


TO    BJARV. 

A  boon  from  heaven  my  Mary  seems. 

To  him  whose  heart  is  alt  her  own — 
She  lives,  the  angel  of  his  dreams, 

The  empress  of  his  bosom's  throne. 

Oh,  lovely  Is  that  face  of  herV, 

Fair  as  the  sunrise-tinted  snows. 
Sweet  as  the  balmy  breeze  that  stirs 

The  leaves  around  some  folded  rose. 

Beneath  my  Mnry's  fairy  tread 

The  scattered  violets  love  to  spring ; 
And  round  her  blooming  path  is  shed 

Incense  from  every  zephyr's  wing. 

My  Mary*§  smile  is  like  that  star, 

The  fiist  that  meets  your  wandering  eye, 

Before  Night  rolls  her  ebon  car 
Tlirough  the  dim  |>ortaIs  of  the  sky. 

Like  music  in  its  softest  flight 

O'er  moonlit  waves,  come  Mary*a  words  ; 

And  all  her  thoughts  have  wings  of  light. 
And  rise  as  airily  as  birds. 

In  Poetry's  exhaustless  mine 

She  lays  the  richest  treasures  bare  ; 
And  she*  can  make  Earth's  pebbles  shine 

Like  diamonds  in  the  common  air. 

1  cannot  sing  her  beauteous  charms 

Upon  a  lyre  so  frail  as  mine  i 
But  could  1  vtin  her  to  these  arms, 

That  lyre  would  utter  strains  divine. 

Oh  !  she  is  fur  above  compare  ; 

Seek  throuLrh  the  world,  you  may  not  find 
A  heart  so  pure,  a  form  so  fair, 
lllumiiicd  by  so  clear  a  mind ! 

Park  Bekjamin. 
NtwYork. 

fWc  have  much  pleasure  io  %\yn\^  insertion  to  these  lines  from  our  trans- 
atlaniic  lrien<l.] 


6S8  Our  ParimU  Gfiff*jy.-JVi».  lit  { 

OUR    l»cHtTBAlT   GALLEUIT, 

Aiittior  of  ••  Ad  E«i«lj  oh  the  Rotind  Towfxa  of  Irtlniid." 

Hrre  we  h^ve  one  of  ihe  moat  luteresttng-  men  of  the  age,  vurrotiiidal  1 
elegant  ttimber  of  books,  old  armour,  musical  itislriiments,  and  tlmwtng«*  t^h 
temtic  of  hii  varied  act!onnplisbmenti  as  a  painter*  mas  lei  ai>,  untlqUAry,  tind 
of  letiets,  it  is  no  fictitious  arranges  cut  rcaoned  to  by  %hp  yiriUi,  fur  Xht 
purpose  of  Indicating  i^ucb  add  such  pursuits  ;  fur^  if  our  sKoteb  eoulcl  only  bo 
«o  ext^Eided  «is  to  embrace  the  w^lis  of  the  apartmcntt  thcic  oh^ecU  In  %h& 
foreijTouQd  would  appear  but  a  jmrt,  and  a  very  iusignificajit  part,  of  tb^  rare 
and  prectous  collection  which  surrotinds  George  Petric  when  scuff d  iit  hii  sttri/y 
tabfe.  Mr,  Petrie'i  collection  of  Irish  antiqulfKS  is,  in  fact^  ihc  most  ctjriouV 
acid  tDteresLiiig^  of  k^  kind,  iu  the  world  ;  not  but  ibiit  tliere  atq  some  more 
eKteusive,  uud  perhaps  iritrinticully  more  vabublp — bijt  liiere  h  none  which 
contains  so  nniny  pieces  of  mitiqujiy  ideu tilled  wiih  owners  recognUed  in  hii- 
tory.  It  is  this  that  gives  iis  true  value  to  an  unliijuu^^to  know  to  whom  it  hai 
befoiig'ed — by  whoai  it  has  been  used,  hamlled,  vroui— and  tf,  hi  additJon  to  llit», 
tha  party  to  whcim  we  cau  so  refer  it  should  appear  to  have  been  a  distLuguished 
character  in  former  eges^  iheii,  indeed,  the  vtilue  of  the  rdic  ri»es  itt  a  ratiD  which 
may  be  almost  said  to  be  illimitabte*  Imii^nne,  if  it  wer^  po^nsibk*  to  identify  the 
Bword  of  Julius  C^^sr,  what  an  ine«timably  precious  tiling  it  wtjuld  bel  Oth^r 
awordsas  old  may  be  vn  e3ti5ience--indved  we  are  sure  there  arc  some  much  ojdcr 
in  the  collection  of  which  we  arc  now  speiiking— -butt  to  sec,  to  handlpi  to  poilC 
the  very  we^ipoii  that  the  conqueror  Qf  the  world  wore  b^  hb  ^idi^  that  djiy  h# 
crossed  the  Rubicon — it  cttrriesu:}  back  through  time  ^nd  history  m<>rc  cftWctuuUy 
than  the  reading  of  all  the  annuU  of  the  middl^i  ^nd  AugmUn  a^es — it  miikrj 
all  the  eighteen  hundred  years  from  thence  till  now  our  own — ^in  a  word|  It  m^kiM 
antiquity  tan^ible^  and  brin^ifs  the  heroic  a^cs  to  our  doors.  And  go  it  is  with 
a  greater  nnmher  of  piccei  in  this,  ihan  inany  other  IrUh  colleciiau  th^t  has  ertt 
yet  been  formed.  If  the  picture  could  be  extendi^i  as  wo  have  just  now  sai^ireslcd, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  circuit  of  the  wallS]  those  contcmjdativc  eyes  which  now 
confront  the  reader  would  rest  dheetly  on  an  object  no  w»y  inftrior  in  intcitit  to 
even  Caesars  « word— we  mean  the  very  bell  whoAe  sounds  proclaimed  the  first  bjI* 
tentof  Chmiianity  among  us — Patrick^  Saint  Patrick's  own  very  veritable  belt^ 
carried  bj  him,  rang  by  him,  bef|ueftthed  by  him  to  his  successor5>^hiindied  by 
the  very  fingers  thut  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Corotk^us — heard  with  dismay  by  arth* 
Druid  and  Pagan  high-p  neat  from  Taraio  Cri^agh  Palrtck— listened  to,  with  reve- 
rent hearts,  in  after  times,  by  Coluntba,  by  Brigid,  ai^l  by  Colniun — and  hirndcd 
down  among  bishops  and  coarbsfrom  fnther  to  son,  with  concurrent  evidences  of  its 
authenticity  from  the  5th  century  to  the  nreicnt  d*jy.»  What  a  host  of  asiociation* 
rise  upon  us  as  we  contemplate  such  an  oojeet — the  riles  of  Baalllne — thej^acrificftl 
of  Crom  Cruaith^tbe  fiiitnand  di^iciphiie  of  the  early  Irish  chatch^ier  lost  inda- 
pendence — ^hcr  obscured  brilliancy— her  restoraiiotiand  rclbrm — and  herpcriloiM 
struggles  in  our  own  lime.  Ifthiibronte-iong'UedherLildeoidd  articulate,  what  a  tale 
It  could  tell  of  purity  cofrupted— of  liberty  comproaiised — cd'  pripular  atrecliotif 
seduced  and  run  to  waste.  What  qucsti'^ns  it  could  iolvc^wuat  diApi/Ten  it 
could  settle — ^whut  harmony  and  concord  it  could  pr^^Juce  among  eii^ht  jaFflng 
and  antagonist  millions]  We  know  not  whether  Mr*  Peirie  takes  the  jiamQ 
view  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  hUtory  that  we  do  ^  hut,  view  it  as  he  may,  It  U  no 

*  The  eviilences  are  €«lk*ct^*d  in  n  pnpcr  read  hy  Mr,  IVtriH  at  thii  Hoy al  If^k 
iVcndcmyi  la»t  ^esajon,  but  utit  yi-t  priiitud.  Aft^r  lit*  proofn  hnd  been  glv^Ht  anil 
the  dfitiqaity  and  i^enuineacsi  of  thi,^  bcU  «ttabli>ii«d,  it  wat  ptat^dd  ufujti  iba  tnWt* 
"And  now,  Mr,  Prflsidenl,**  said  tiia  o^vti^r^  ^*  tln'  Academy  htive  tin  opportuidty  uf 
hearing  the  very  Bounds  n-ldch  hcriilLied  tha  adi*!nt  oj  l.'Jifi»itiiiiiity  itt  tli**  liU  af 
Saints."  So  laying,  he  struck  tba  buU,  whicli  hAi»  a  peculiarly  sweet  and  lilfcry  toniv 
The  ef«ct  wat  elflclricid« 
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ider  that  witb  bU  eyes  fiied  on  ftuch  an  object,  bii  countenance  ibould  have 
irht  that  air  of  contemplative  sadness  which  sits  oii  it  in  the  sketch  More  iig* 
}r  perhaps  we  err*  mid  tlie  eyes  of  our  amiable  Jrteri<l  rest  not  upon  the 
I,  but  upon  that  beaiitirully  enamelled  crozier  that  hangs  immediately  above 

And  to  whom  did  this  belong  i*  To  Cormuck  the  son  of  Cullinan,  the  kiujjf 
,  bi«bop  of  the  !>ih  ceulory,  the  founder  of  that  sacred  and  moguihct'nt  acropoiia 
ich  still  superbly  crowns  the  rock  of  Cashel,  und  ^till  attests  the  eicellence 
I  splendour  of  Irish  urcbiteclure  tltree  centuries  before  the  usurpations  of 
fiun  and  Alexander.  Or  perbups  airain  we  err,  and  it  is  not  on  Cormacks 
zier.  but  on  the  "statfof  Murus,"  (that  other  episcopal  bat^m,  covered  with 

coating  of  copper  fibgrree,  once  richly  gilt,  but  now  tarni^^hed  with  the  nist 
1  corrosion  of  twelve  centuries,)  that  his  gaze  is  fixed,  while  his  thoughts  are 
y  with  the  time^  wht'ci  the  royuJ  descendants  of  Con  ol  the  Hundred  %b(J, 
d  to  ratify  their  treaties  on  this  very  relic,  within  their  cyclopeftn  citadel  of 
Bsch,  Or,  it  may  be,  we  wre  again  in  error,  and  it  is  not  on  any  of  these  that 
looks  are  resting,  but  on  that  battered  and  corroded  mass  of  silver  which  lies 
nediately  bciide  the  bell.  It  is  a  seal — a  great  seal— the  great  seal  of  tt 
narch,  and  that  monarch — ^who  was  he  ?  Henry  the  Second,  king  of  England, 
ke  of  Norniandv  and  Acqoitain,  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  Lord  and  Concjueror 
Ireland.  It  is,  in  fact,  tlie  very  matrix  in  which  the  wax  that  purtioned  out 
I  country  among  her  Anglo-Normaa  conf^uerors,  received  its  authenticating 
m  and  impression.  It  is  fresh  from  the  bands  of  the  De  Laceys  and  De 
urcys.  It  is  the  only  origiuid  great  seal  of  England  in  existence,  with  the 
eption  of  the  two  now  borne  in  the  bags  of  the  respective  chancellors ;  Ibr  it 
be  practice,  in  order  to  prevent  forgeries,  to  destroy  the  matriK  of  each  loyal 
I  immediately  on  the  decease  of  the  sovereign — yet  this  one,  the  most  inte- 
ing  of  them  all — for  from  it,  as  from  a  parent  womb,  have  the  titles  to  all  the 
kt  estates  in  Ireland  issued — this  one^  we  say,  has escaped  the  common  fate,  and 
r  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  antit^uity  remaining  at  this 
I  connected  with  the  crown  of  the  first  kingdom  in  the  world.  It  were  vain, 
kin  the  limits  at  our  disposal,  to  attempt  a  larger  notice  of  the  multitude  of 
lets  of  historic  interest  here  brought  together — seals  and  rings  of  princei* 
Its,  and  feudal  lords — broaches,  bodkins, beads,  amulets — the  bronze  celts, 
l^unic-shaped  swords  of  the  Firvolg — the  atone  hatchets,  and  flint  a^row 
Is  of  the  Aborigines,  and  the  ini  xplicablc  relies  of  Druidic,  or  perhaps,  of 
inite  supertitition«  To  enumerate  tbetn  would  require  a  i^rhole  chapter  ;  to 
ulate  on  their  respective  agffs,  and  on  the  evidences  they  furnish  of  the  suc- 
[ve  epochs  of  our  history,  woold  take  many  volumes* 

te  habitual  contemplaiion  of  such  objects,  would  he  sufficient  to  imbue 
I  the  most  stolid  with  some  touch  of  hijjtoric  enthusiasm  ;  hut  on  the  ar- 
i  and  fit  the  same  time,  reflective  mind  of  Petrie,  their  presence  has  opc- 
%  to  powerfully,  that  the  elucidation  of  our  national  untt<juiiie8  has  now 
iDie  the  nmin  business  and  occupation  of  his  life.  Even  when  a  youth,  the 
brie  muie  smiled  o\\  blm  when  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  Glendaloch 
'  Cloumdcnoiae,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  professicmal  avocations  as  a  palmer. 
fe,and  in  *cenes  such  as  these,  while  transferring  the  stately  IVirms  ot  ecclesi- 
Hl  architecture  to  his  porifolio,  he  tirst  learned  to  dislinguish  the  styles  of 
^ive  ages,  and  to  seek  in  written  auihorities  for  the  names  and  actions  of 
hen  wlio  hud  raised  these  admirable  monuments  of  their  art  and  piety.  Here, 
imong  the  tombs  of  priuce»  and  ccelesiii sties,  he  t-arly  trained  himself  to  de> 
ftrthe  Irish  character,  and  bum  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  letters*  to 
tote  the  compurative  antiquity  of  the  inscriptions.  We  have  beard  him 
that  the  first  really  diificuk  inscription  he  ever  mastered — and  what  a  de* 
lit  must  have  been  to  him! — was  that  on  the  tombstone  of  a  cotemporary 
friend  of  tlie  great  Allred,  who  lies  interred  near  the  round  tower  in  the 
t*yard  at  Clonmacnuise.  Here,  too,  he  learned  to  know  and  love  the  peo^ 
I  knowledge  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  act^  and  monuments  of  their  ancet- 

tnd  witljout  which  no  amount  of  ah? tract  information  can  ever  enable 
k  a  man  of  gtnius,  to  give  his  couotry  the  full  benefit  of  his  ialeitti, 
Ik  a  strontf  musiciil  taste,  and  u  soul  alive  to  romance,  he  soon  began  to  store 
toftfoho  with  native  melodies  and  local  traditions,  a^s  well  as  with  the  r«- 
ititations  of  scenery  and  ancient  art.  Now,  loo,  while  the  pursuit  was  a«  ir«t 
I  thought  of  by  others,  he  commenced  forming  his  collection  of  antiquitiei» 

A  IUCCC89  whlgb  bits  ultimately  brought  flo  rnnny  comptstiton  ititQ  the  Dddj 
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llrat  tit  this  time  there  remain  very  few  pieces  of  antiquity  in  ihe  country,  out- 
side the  eabinets  of  the  curious.  Ami  this  is  as  it  oiiijhi  to  be,  for  they  are  thus 
saf't;  fortlie  present  ;  and,  as  such  collections  must  sooner  or  later  come  into  tlie 
market,  they  are  thus  also  saf**  for  the  future  Xationai.  Mi.seum,  in  which  \\e 
tiu?t  we  shall  yet  scje  th«:  great  majority  of  them  deposited. 

With  a  mind  stored  with  l.iy  and  story,  ami  already  heated  to  historic 
labour,  Petiie  still  continued  to  paint,  producing:  from  time  to  lime  water-culonr 
drawiuj^^s  (»t'  \\\A\  sccnr'ry,  of  a  character  so  pure  and  true  to  nature,  as  at  uncc 
pl.iced  him  at  the  h(;ad  of  the  seliool  of  landscaj)e  painti  rs  in  this  country.  \Vith 
the  reputation  thus  accpiired,  this  probably  would  have  l)e(^n  the  must  profitable 
occupation  to  which  he  could  have  devoted  his  time;  but  the  noble  love  of  letters 
burned  too  fervently  within  him  to  slacken  fjr  such  considerations  ;  ami  about 
the  y<ar  liSJJ'i,  he  ])artially  abandoned  the  pencil,  on  undertaking  the  editorship, 
jn  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Caesar  Otway,  of  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal.  We 
have  often  lamented  that  works  of  sterling  merit  should  be  disfigured  by  this 
paltry  word  on  their  title-pages;  and  in  no  case  do  we  conceive  it  is  more  to 
be  regretted  than  in  that  of  the  first,  and  part  of  the  second,  volumes  of  thi* 
admirable  j)ublicalion.  Still  we  must  respect  the  motive  which  induced  the  con- 
ductors to  select  a  title  the  most  likely,  at  tlie  time,  to  recommend  their  book 
to  the  mass  of  the  pco[)le,  among  whom  it  really  did  an  infinity  of  good.  In  tlie 
year  1S;3;3,  Mr  Petrie  and  his  friend  resigned  the  editorship  ;  and  althougii 
Mr.  P.  D.  Hardy,  into  whose  hands  it  afterwards  came,  did  his  best,  and 
<leserves  every  credit  for  his  exertions  in  conducting  the  work  to  a  fourth 
volume,  yet  the  style  and  matter  fell  so  palpably  short  of  their  former 
character,  that  the  j«)urnal  gradually  declined,  and  finally  expired  in  1837. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Petrie's  Essay  on  the  Round  Towers  had  obtained  the 
j)rize  offered  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  and,  being  generally  admitted  to 
have  set  the  much  vexed  question  respecting  their  use  and  origin  at  rest,  placed 
h'v.w,  per  saltum,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  antiquarians  of  the  day.  Those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  fanatical  scepticism  of  Ledwich  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  superstitious  credulity  of  Vallancey  on  the  other,  were  delighted  to  find 
in  this  new  candidate  for  historic  honours,  a  great  degree  of  caution  united  to  a 
due  recognition  of  our  native  authorities,  which  were  now,  we  might  ahnost 
say,  for  the  fiisttime  adduced  as  the  proper  basis  of  such  inquiries.  The  publica- 
tion of  O'Conor's  Reruui  Iliberincarum  Scri|)tores,  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, up  to  the  year  18*27,  had,  doubtless,  given  a  threat  advantage  to  inquirers  of 
the  new  school  ;  but  in  this  and  the  other  essays  of  Mr.  P'ftrie,  which  have  since 
obtained  similar  honours,  not  only  were  the  Annals  of  O'Conor  brought  into 
recpiisition,  but  facts  and  evidences  were  largely  adduced  from  the  manuscript 
books  of  Ballymote,  Lecan,  Clonmacnoise,  the  Book  of  Invasions,  the  Dinn- 
seanchas,  &c.  &C.,  which  had  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  sealed  np  and  shut  out 
irom  cofisidtation.  The  Essay  on  the  Round  T(»wers  has  not  yet  been  printed, 
owiuir,  we  believe,  to  the  delay  atte?ndant  on  the  execution  of  the  numerous 
wood-C'jts  necessary  for  its  illustration  ;  but  we  have  heard  that  these  illustra- 
tions are  themselves  so  conclusive  as  to  the  Christian  origin  and  ecclesiastical 
uses  of  the  towers,  as  to  have  been  surtieient  alone  to  satisfy  the  English 
Antiquaries  who  wt-re  here  at  the  meeting  of  the  Biiti?h  Association. 

But  however  important  the  subject  of  the  Rouutl  Towers  may  be,  it  derives 
mucij  of  its  interest  from  thti  mere  agitation  that  it  has  undergone  ;  and  its  elu- 
cidation could  hardly,  under  any  circumstances,  have  afforded  results  so  valuable 
as  those  of  another  essay  by  Mr.  Petrie,  on  the  Military  Antiquities  of  Ireland, 
which  has  also  obtained  the  i)rize  of  the  Academy.  Before  the  production  of 
this  most  valuable  piiper,  it  had  never  been  suspected  that  works  of  Cyclopean 
urcliitecture  existed  in  Ireland;  but  now,  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Petrie,  that 
chain  of  dry-stone  monumeuts.  which  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
mark  the  progress  of  a  peculiar  race  iu  the  most  remote  ages,  has  been  extended 
into  this  island,  and  promises  ere  long  to  ariive  at  its  final  and  concluding  link, 
imitiu,'- a  period  and  a  p«oplc  which  have  hithtrito  been  out  of  the  pale  of 
auiheutie  history,  with  known  events  and  ascertained  coteniporaries. 

Mr.  Petrie  was  now  to  enter  on  a  more  extended  and  useful  field  of  historic 
labour.  One  of  the  conductors  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland — we  allude 
to  LieutJMiaut  Larcom,  a  man  of  surprising  energy  and  ability — observing  the 
vast  nrass  of  statistical  material  that  had  already  been  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  prosecuting  in(piiries  essential  to  the  map  alone,  conceived  the  idea  of  em* 
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luyirig  llna  in  tbe  preparalion  of  a  comprebensive  memoir,  wliicli  tnijfht  nt  once 
lUuslr^ie  the  map,  by  d«^sctibitlof  the  natn:al  history  of  each  <btitrict,!iinl  exhibit 
t}ie  prugress  uml  cory.rui«»n  of  Boci<  t>'  \\\  uti  parr^  of  IreluniJ,  hy  siwtisiicul  and 
historical  details.  The  de^igrn  wjis  fUvoiimbly  lec^^jved  by  ihe  jjoveriimunt ;  uiid 
in  ihe  ilHtrihtition  of  the  new  1ttbi)tir,  wliicn  it  wt%\s  be(*amc  n<?ccssary  to  provide 
l'»>r,  Mr,  Petrie  uniieTtook  tlie  conduct  of  the  bistoried  Hiid  anti^pJaiiuii  eectlous. 
The  brst  volmne  of  the  ineuioir  Ivan  been  published,  uiid  tbe  Interest  excited  hv 
it  has  extended  to  all  parts  of  Europe;  for,  ffcun  th<!  cuu^rt  which  w«  are  uboiit 
to  iTif^iitioii,  Irelanei  Is  nnw-  niore  and  more  rec-ardcd  by  men  of  learning  as  the 
fi*zld  in  wliicii  antiqunTian  inveslig-ation  pronissra  Feanlts  the  mo<t  available 
towjvrds  a  settlement  of  certain  controverted  qnestions  which  still  perplex  tbe 
eaily  bktory  of  Europe.  This  snhject  is  of  such  importance  tliat.  we  must  crave 
our  reader**  induljijence  while  we  explain  it  somev\hat  more  at  lurg-e.  Tbe  earliest 
dawn  of  history  discovers  a  Cimmerian  and  Celtic  tamily  in  occupation  of  ceutral 
Europe,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  pre^^sed  on  the  ea&t  by  %  Seythic, 
on  the  south  by  a  Pelasg^ic  and  Etruscan,  on  the  south-west  hy  au  Iberia u,  and  on 
the  north  by  n  Gothic*  race  of  invaders*  Now  nhpthcr  these  Cimmerii  and  Cclite 
were  of  tbe  same  family,  and  whether  the  physical  ctiaracteri&tics  of  tbe  western 
dark-haired  Celtae  have  been  derived  from  an  Iberian  source  or  are  radically  Ccl- 
tiCj  and  whether  the  physical  characteristic*  of  tlte  eus'tern  light-haired  Clmmerii 
(the  Galatiu)  have  been  derived  from  a  Gothic  source,  or  are  in  like  manner  those 
of  the  original  European  nation — then  ajrain  whether  these  Goths  wereoforip-inal 

ScaodinaviaHp  or  of  secondary  Scandiuaviau  anJ    orig-lnally  Asiatic  origin 

whedier  they  were  the  Scythoe  of  Herodotns.  or  the  Gctai  of  Procopius,  and 
whether  the  present  inhabitants  ofcentrktl  Europe  be  more  tbe  descendants  of 
these  Goths  or  of  those  Celtce  and  Cimmerii — or  whi^ther,  after  alb  these 
nations  be  not  one  and  the  same  —  are  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  the 
questions  connected  with  this  subject,  on  which  men  of  learnin|r»  both  here 
and  on  the  Continent,  are  peculiarly  fond  of  readiny;  and  theorizing.  The 
number,  the  leannng-,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  writers  who  have,  from  the 
time  of  Scaligcr  and  Cluverius  to  the  present  day,  kept  these  questions  in 
agitation  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  demonstrate  the  amazing  interest  which  such 
investigations  possess  for  civihzed  man,  wherever  he  is  found.  Now,  the  only 
data  on  whirh  such  speculations  can  be  properly  instituted  are  the  written  testi- 
monies of  history  and  the  evidences  to  be  colltctcd  from  a  patient  examination 
of  such  traces  as  each  partlcuiar  people  can  be  ascertained  to  have  left  behind 
tltem  in  their  works  of  art  and  ar*.- hi  lecture,  in  their  lani;uage,  and  the  names 
imposed  by  them  on  places  which  they  have  inhabited,  or  iu  the  phyaical  cha- 
racteristics of  their  descendants.  But  throughout  all  western  Europe,  where 
the  scent  should  be  expected  to  lie  strongest,  the  footsteps  of  Roman  dominion 
have  so  trampled  and  confounded  every  national  characteristic,  that  the  search 
has  to  be  prosecuted  on  the  very  slenderest  materials,  and  the  conclusions,  con- 
sequently, are  unstable  and  contradictory.  In  Great  Britain,  ulso,  the  very 
liciniess  of  the  country  in  Roman  remains  is  only  commensurate  with  its  barren- 
ness in  Belgic  or  Biitish  or  Cymric  monuments*  Ireland  alone,  of  the  whole 
fitfld,  is  tbe  only  spot  in  which  the  traces  of  pure  trans-Al[>ine  antiquity  have 
not  been  obliterated  by  the  Roman  footsteps,  Here,  within  a  comparatively 
small  and  convenient  area,  the  Ihrrian,  ihe  Cimmerian,  the  Belgian,  and  the 
Goth,  have  successively  left  their  eharacteiislic  traces,  as  well  in  topographical 
nomenclature  and  monuments  on  the  surface  of  the  country,  as  in  physical  charac- 
teristics  nod  ilialect  amongst  the  people.  The  unpublished  historical  aidsavaiU 
able  In  Ireland  are,  we  feel  persuaded,  sufficient  in  skllfn!  bunds  to  furnish  a 
clue  by  whicli  all  these  indicutions  may  at  length  be  referred  with  certainty  to 
their  proper  epochs  and  racc^*  If  this  were  once  accomplished,  continental  in* 
quiry  would  speed  onward  with  tbe  utmost  rapidity  and  ease  ;  for,  though  the  ves- 
tiges wliich  have  escaped  tbe  obliterating  tramp  of  the  Roman  le;:ionary  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  be  at  present  quite  iuu^dequute  to  the  support  of  any  firm 
induction,  yet,  if  their  prototypes,  nmon<5p  the  str<mgly-marked  and  frequent 
traces  which  abound  Atvc,  outside  the  theatre  of  Rormin  conquest,  were  once 
clearly  nscertaiued  and  identified  witfi  their  jm^per  eras  and  attthttr?,  the  slightest 
^^  aimilar  indication  on  the  Continent  would  become  a  certain  datum  capable  *-^ 
^Mpmstaining  as  great  a  weight  of  inference  as  the  umst  perfect  and  uudis 
^Htbonnment  of  the  same  class  here.  This,  we  say,  is  now  forcibly  felt  tbroi 
^HSurope  ;  the  eyes  of  the  leiiraed  in  Paii^  in  Vleuna,  in  Berlin,  in  Cop 
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are  eacferly  fixed  on  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Memoir  ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  great  reward,  even  for  such  labour  as  Mr.  Petrie  has  undergone, 
to  know  that  on  the  succe-^sf'ul  prosecution  of  his  department  of  the  work  depends 
in  a  great  measure  the  seftlcmeut  of  the  early  history  of  Europe.* 

Portions  of  the  Memoir  have  from  time  to  time  been  communicated  to  the 
Academy,  and  have  been  invariably  received  with  that  approbation  due  to  im- 
portant additions  to  the  history  of  the  country.  The  last  of  these  was  an  Essay 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,  which  we  hope  ere  long  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  noticing  more  at  large. 

In  the  midst  of  those  grave  pnrsuits,  the  fine  arts  have  not  been  forcfotten. 
Next  to  Edward  Bunting,  we  believe  there  is  no  man  w^ho  has  done  so  much 
to  ])roserve  our  native  music  ;  for,  though  his  name  has  never  appeared  in  con- 
nection with  them,  yet  we  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  finest  melodies  that  have  been 
made  familiar  to  the  world  by  ^loore  and  Lover.  Neither  has  the  pencil  been 
altogether  abandoned  ;  the  ea«el  may  still  be  seen  occasionally  in  his  study, 
and,  if  we  be  not  deceived,  our  next  exhibition  will  show  that  a  recent  tour 
into  Joyce  Country  has  not  born  without  its  proper  fruits. 

The  chara(;teristics  of  Mr.  Pctric's  style,  both  as  a  painter  and  a  writer,  are 
accuracy  and  purity.  A  drawing  by  him,  near  one  by  Turner,  would  unques- 
tionably look  somewhat  cold,  just  as  a  chapter  of  his  writing,  after  one  of  Pink- 
erton's,  would  sound  quiet  an<l  scholastic  ;  but  neither  would  the  drawing  be  less 
true  to  nature,  nor  the  argument  to  scmnd  loi;;ic,  on  that  account.  It  may  appear 
strange  that  the  works  of  one  whom  we  have  described  as  so  intensely  enthu- 
siastic should  exhibit  such  a  severe  adherence  to  legitimate  effects  in  painting 
and  to  strictly  admissible  conclusions  in  argument  ;  yet  so  it  is  ;  and  it  is  lo 
this,  which  we  conceive  a  happy  combination  of  caution  and  ardour,  that  we 
look  as  the  surest  guarantee  of  lasting  works  both  from  the  pencil  and  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Petrie. 

So  far  we  have  seen  the  subject  of  our  sketch  busied  in  the  solitary  occu- 
palions  of  the  studio,  or  toiling  over  the  wide  wastes  of  antiquity,  where  a  fact 
is  as  rare  and  as  precious  as  a  blade  of  grass  in  the  sandy  desert.  It  is  now  our 
pleasant  task  to  speak  of  him  in  the  social  circle,  where,  we  arc  sure,  as  many 
kind  hearts  are  ready  to  give  him  a  welcome  as  ever  warmed  towards  any  other 
nieuiber  of  the  connnnnity.  In  spite  of  all  our  disadvantages,  we  still  have  here 
in  Dublin,  mncli  delightful  society.  Our  University,  our  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Sur-reons,  our  Bar  and  Church,  all  furnish  as  large  a  quota  of  intellectual  and 
accomplished  men,  as  could  be  drawn  from  similar  Institutions  anywhere  else 
in  the  world — men,  too,  full  of  a  warmth  of  heart,  and  with  a  capacity  for  inno- 
cent delights,  of  which  Irish  souls  alone  arc  susceptible  in  such  a  measure. 
Among  these  charming  re-nnions  which,  in  spite  of  the  howling  of  the  political 
tempest  without,  still  cheer  the  quiet  retreats  of  intelligence,  of  taste,  and  of  good- 
feeling  among  us,  tliere  is  none  who  contributes  more  to  the  common  enjoyment, 
or  to  whom  the  enjoyment  of  others  allbrds  an  honester  delight,  than  George 
Petrie.  Long  miy  the  cliarm  of  his  gentle,  enthu«*iastic  countenance,  be  present 
among  us  ;  atid  long  may  those  happy  circles  which  have  so  often  glowed  with 
tlie  fervour  of  hi?  sentiment,  and  sj)arkled  with  the  harml(?ss  flashes  of  his  wit, 
continue  the  undisturbed  retreats  of  elegant  and  rational  enjoyment! 

*  Th(>ro  was  a  rumour,  at  one  time,  that  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  wasop- 
po9(Ml  to  the  prosecution  of  tlic  MiMuoir,  on  account  of  the  paltry  sum  it  cost*  the 
govornineiit.  Wo  trust,  for  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report. 
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It  wai  ft  wild  aiad  gloomy  night  tvliea 
I  Ret  out  From  the  little  town  of  Kings- 
court,  on  the  bortlers  of  the  county 
CavuDj  to  eonlinue  my  journey  througb 
a  pLirt  of  the  country  of  which  1  knew 
tioihiiijf,  except  from  the  lufor tuition 
aflbrded  mc  by  my  host  at  the  iuu. 
Tiiere  was  nothing  very  encouragirijf 
iu  hU  description  of  the  ways  through 
which  I  was  to  travel ;  antl,  had  circum* 
fitauces  permliltd,  I  would  most  wil- 
lini^ly  huve  yielded  to  the  Bolicitat'tone 
of  hinnseir  and  his  worthy  helpumtei 
and  liikeu  up  my  t|ua iters  tor  the  night 
at  the  White  Cross.  The  old  road 
from  Kinfiscourt  to  Carrickinacross^  \s 
a  delighttul  illusimtion  of  the  principle 
on  wiiich  roads  were  formerly  made, 
Tunmnif  right  ohead  over  hill  and 
valley,  and  consequently  broken  up 
by  innumerdble  chauueU,  euch  of  which, 
on  the  night  thut  I  was  dcBtined  to 
travel  it,  wiii  the  bed  of  a  little  brawl- 
ing torrent.  My  horse  was  weary  and 
»o  was  I,  for  we  hud  already  travelled 
a  long  way  ;  and  it  is  no  disparag^ement 
to  either  to  acknowledge,  thai  we  were 
in  frequent  danger,  and  one  of  us,  at 
least,  hi  almost  constant  apprehension 
of  breaking  our  necks  over  the  half 
buried  rocks  with  which  the  road  was 
itndded,  or  of  tumbling'  proniucuoutiy 
into  some  of  the  bog  holes  or  quarries, 
which  I  could  just  perceive  liiy  along 
on  cither  side  of  our  way.  I  had  pro- 
ceeded between  two  and  three  miles, 
when,  as  I  was  riding  slowly,  dovvn  a 
pariicuUrly  steep  and  broken  part  of 
the  road,  I  overtook  a  young  lad  who 
was  making  his  way  on  foot,  with  his 
cap  pulled  over  his  eyes,  to  afford  some 

Croteclion  against  the  rain  that  was 
eating  sharply  in  his  face. 
"  A  rough  nij^ht,  sir,*"  said  the  boy, 
looking  up,  as  he  heard  the  sound  of 
my  horse^s  feet ;  but  it  was  evident 
fiom  his  tone  and  entire  bearing',  that 
he  thoiiktht  a  great  deal  kss  thun  1  did 
of  the  difficulties  of  our  journey*  As 
he  Wiis  an  active  pedestrian,  and  as  I 
was  obliged  to  ride  leisurely,  owing  to 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  other 
circumstances  1  have  mentioned,  we 
kept  together!  ami  I  soon  found  my 
young  friend  a  very  agreeable  vim- 
pagrton  (ie  vo^ge.  There  was  a  di-gree 
of  frankness  and  inteUigence  about  him, 
which,  with  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the 
people,  rendered  hi»  conversatiQni  even 


under  such  unfavourably  circumstancea, 
exceedingly  agreeable*  He  was  the  son, 
he  told  me,  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  a 
few  miles  farther  on  ;  and  he  never 
asked  me,  but  seemed  to  consider  it  an 
nniJer.*tood  matter,  that  I  should  make 
bis  father's  house  my  quarters  for  that 
uight.  As  we  travelled  on,  discoursing 
on  the  various  subjects  which  the  sur- 
rounding, though  unseen,  objects,  sug- 
gested to  my  companion,  we  came  to 
a  stream  that  ran  right  across  the  road, 
and  which  being  swollen  by  the  late 
heavy  rains,  presented,  in  my  mind, 
rather  a  formidable  obstruction  to  a 
traveller  on  foot.  I  coukl  observe,  that 
at  one  side  of  the  road  there  was  a 
plank  thrown  across  it ;  but  the  boy 
w  ould  neither  take  the  trouble  of  going 
^0  far  out  of  his  way,  nor  of  mounting 
my  hoi-se,  as  I  had  already  frequently 
requeskfd  him  to  do ;  hut  walked  on 
knee-deep  through  the  water,  perfectly 
insensible  to  any  inconvenience, 

"  It  was  here,''  he  said,  when  we  bad 
crossed  the  stream,  "that  M'Mahon 
killed  the  Sasenagh."* 

"  Kdled  a  Sasenagh  V  said  I :  *»that 
^-kis  ill  done  of  M*  Mahon,  What  did  he 
kill  him  fof  r 

"Wliy,  iir,^  replied  the  lad,  «he 
couldn't  very  well  help  it.  It  was  adia- 
agreeahlo  alternative  ;  but  if  you  like, 
rU  leil  you  all  about  it  v^hcn  we  get 
home — it'*  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you 
now  ;  particularly,"  he  added,  '^aa  iho 
rain  is  coming  on  worse  than  ever, 
Vm  afraid." 

And  so  it  was.  It  had  subsided  a 
little  for  a  lime,  but  wiis  now  coming 
down  In  a  wild  and  heavy  torrent. 
The  boy  urged  me  to  spur  on  quickly* 
as  the  road  was.  In  this  part,  tolerably 
level,  and  there  was  a  public-house  aljoui 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  where 
he  proptised  to  overtake  me.  But  1  did 
not  think  ihut  this  would  have  been 
very  civil  on  my  part ;  and  heNdet, 
Utile  rain  more  or  lets,  was  a  matter  \ 
of  small  importance  in  onr  drenched 
condition.  VVe  soon  reached  the  pub-* 
lir-bouse,  however.  My  companion 
led  the  way^  ami  I  followed  hira  into 
the  large  hospitable-looking  kitchen, 
where  we  found  a  number  of  country- 
men sitting  ruuud  a  sj)lendid  turf  lire, 
and  enjoying  a  warm  drop,  which  cer- 
tainly the  severity  of  the  night  seemed 
to  warrant. 
"  Comei  boys  I**out  of  the  way  witli 
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you,''  cried  my  companion  ;  and  the 
men,  who  did  not  requiirto  be  rrmind- 
ed  of  the  attention  due  to  a  strange 
gentleman,  instantly  ro9e  and  made 
room  for  us  at  the  hearth. 

"  Why,  then,  Masther  Georpe,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  when  we  were  seated 
round  the  fire,  with  all  the  **  appliunees 
and  means**  of  comfort,  "  were  you  far 
on  your  thravels  to-ni^ht." 

•*  Not  very,"  replied  the  boy  drily. 

••  Away  by  Magheroon  side,  I  dar 
say  V**  rejoined  the  other  with  roguish 
gravity. 

Tlie  boy  coloured,  and  casting  an 
angry  glance  at  the  man,  addressed 
himself  to  me,  us  if  to  conceal  the  em- 
barrassment which  this  observation  evi- 
dently excited.  I  could  not  help 
smiling  as  well  as  the  rest,  for  I  saw 
at  once  the  nature  of  the  allusion  ;  and 
then  I  could  hardly  help  feeling  a  little 
sad,  when  I  thought  how  soon  a  few 
years  would  have  passed  awa^,  and 
how  that  boy*s  heart  and  imagination 
might  be  altered  then.  It  was  only 
fair,  however,  to  turn  the  conversation 
from  so  delicate  a  subject ;  and  as  the 
rain  was  still  pouring  down  in  torrents, 
I  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  and 
requested  him  to  favour  me  with  the 
history  to  which  he  alluded  as  we 
crossed  the  stream. 

"  Ob,  then,**  said  the  man  who  had 
spoken  before,  "it's  himself  can  do 
that  in  style,  vour  honour  ;  he  can  tell 
you  that  surely,  and  all  theould  stories 
that  ever  happened  from  the  reign  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  or  a  thousand  years 
afore  it.** 

**  And  no  wondher  for  him,**  said 
another,  "  sure  isn*t  it  the  height  of  his 
glory  to  be  sittin*  over  the  brusna,  dis- 
coursin*  some  onld  wife  or  another  the 
length  of  a  winter*s  night.** 

"  Tut  !'*  said  the  former,  "he  has  more 
stories,  ten  to  one,  than  all  the  ould 
wives  in  Femey.  Bedad,  myself 
thinks  he  make  the  half  of  them  out  of 
his  own  head.** 

'*  Well,  boys,  have  you  done  ?**  said 
the  lad,  who  had  sat  very  patiently 
listening  to  this  dissertation  on  his 
legendary  acquirements.  •*  I'm  sure  the 
gentleman  must  be  highly  entertained 
by  your  discourse.** 

After  some  bantering  and  wit  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  who  seemed  to  treat 
my  young  friend  with  a  sort  of  respect- 
ful familiarity,  he  commenced  his  nar- 
rative. 

"  You  must  know,  sir — or  you  do 
know,  I  mean,  that  one  Hugh  Roe 
M'Mahon  succeeded  his  brother,  as 


Chief  of  Femey,  at  the  time  that 
Elizabeth  was  queen  of  £nglund.  He 
was  not  only  the  natural  heir  of  bis 
brother,  but  he  had  a  grant  of  the 
county  from  the  English  government; 
for  the  late  chieftain  had  surrendered 
it  to  the  queen,  and  been  reinstated  in 
his  honours  and  possessions  under  the 
broad  seal  of  England.  Well*  sir,  on 
his  brother*8  death,  this  Hugh  thought 
he  should  go  up  to  Dublin  to  have  bis 
title  recognized;  and  so  he  did;  bat  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  unfortunate 
jouruey  he  ever  made,  except  indeed 
the  journey  back.  He  got  plenty  of 
hard  usage  at  the  castle,  and  very  little 
satisfaction  of  any  kind,  till  at  last  the 
Lord  Deputy,  one  Sir  William  Fitz- 
Williams,  spoke  him  wonderful  fair,  and 
said  he  would  go  down  with  him  to 
Monaghan,  and  settle  him  in  his  in- 
heritance himself.  Of  course,  M'Mahon 
thought  all  was  right,  and  expressed 
his  great  obligations  to  Sir  William* 
and  off  they  set  to  Monaghan  ;  when 
the  first  thing  the  worthy  Lord  Deputy 
did,  was  to  clap  the  baron  into  irona  ; 
and  the  next  thing,  afler  a  sort  of  a  sham 
trial,  was  to  hang  him  up  like  a  dog 
before  his  own  door.  That  was  the 
end  of  the  M'Mahons,  as  chieftains 
and  men  of  power.  Their  country  was 
confiscated  of  course,  and  their  de- 
scendants left  to  wander  the  world,  or 
depend,  as  it  might  be,  on  the  charity  of 
their  own  vassals.  However,  sir,  it 
happened  that  after  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  as  they  call  it,  there  was  a 
widow  lady  living  in  an  humble  little 
cottage,  but  most  beautifully  situated, 
just  about  a  mile,  I  think,  from  were 
we  are  sitting  at  this  moment.  Her 
husband  was  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  chieftains  of  Monaghan,  but  he  had 
been  killed  in  the  wars,  fighting  for 
King  James,  and  he  left  this  lady  and 
one  boy  poorly  enough  provided,  as 
you  may  suppose. 

The  old  castle  of  the  M'Mahons 
was  at  this  time  in  the  possession  of 
one  Colonel  Vautfhan,  who  before 
the  revolution  had  been  the  brother 
officer  and  most  intimate  friend  of 
Major  M'Mahon  ;  indeed  they  were 
60  attached  to  each  other,  that  there 
was  a  mutual  understanding  between 
them,  that  Vaughan*s  eldest  daughter 
should  become  the  wife  of  young 
M'Mahon.  However,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  Vaughan  sided  with  the 
English  party;  but  still,  when  all  was 
over,  he  entertained  a  warm  regard 
for  the  memory  of  his  friend ;  and 
though  the  obstacles  to  the  contem* 
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plated  marriage  seemed  almost  insur- 
motintabloj  for  youtie;*  M*Miih(}n  was  of 
course  a  Githolic,  und  under  ihe  bun  of 
the  new  laws  ;  jct  the  colonel  had  hi  in 
cofijstantly  at  his  house,  and  was  even 
iti  hopes  that  he  could,  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  induced  to  chauofe  his  reli- 
gion for  the  sake  of  the  Udy,  und  of 
the  property  t>f  his  ancestors^  which  he 
would  rn  that  caae  itihcrit  with  her, 
Vaujjhan  hod  another  dtiughler,  and 
thdt  vva3  his  whole  family  ;  but  us  they 
frrew  U[j  there  was  not  their  equal  for 
heauiy  in  the  whole  country  round. 
The  eldest,  however^  was  by  far  the 
loveliest  She  had  the  heavenliest 
eyes,  they  stiy,  that  ever  shone  Iti  a 
woman's  head  ;  and  when  poor 
M'MiihoD  would  see  her  moving' 
throui;h  the  lighted  ball-room,  with 
her  daik  hair  rolling  down  in  rich 
ifraves  like»lo  her  wdist,  a  sadness  used 
to  come  over  hiro,  when  he  would 
thiukr  l!mt  notwithstandini;:  her  own 
love  and  her  fathers  regard  for  him,  it 
vas  little  better  tbiin  a  wtlJ  dream  to 
think  that  he  could  ever  possess  the 
hand  of  his  beautiful  Sassenagh^ 

"  Well,  sir,  there  wus  a  cousin  of 
M'JItihon*s,  one  Neal  Nugent,  and 
from  the  time  Ihey  were  both  children 
they  were  more  like  brothers  than 
cousins,  though  their  dispositions  were, 
ill  all  respects,  the  very  opposite*  One 
was  a  proud,  high*spirite(J  ft- 1  low,  loyal 
in  his  heart  to  the  cause  and  religion 
fur  which  bis  father  peii*hod  ;  but 
Nugent,  though  be  was  bravc»  too, 
thought  it  a  hardship  to  give  up  every 
thiop'forthe  sakcof  religion,  and  be  shut 
out  trom  all  chLince  ol  gdiuiu^'  either 
riches  or  honour,  because  he  happened 
to  be  born  a  Cutbolic.  He  often  hinted 
to  M*Mkihon,  thai  he'd  be  a  fool  to  for- 
feit such  a  splendid  alliance  Tor  any 
icriiples  he  might  have  about  the 
alTairs  of  the  other  world ;  and  his 
advice  might  ha?e  b**tn  more  di*n- 
geroa«,  only  it  was  plain  that  it  was 
for  her  rich  domains  tuiil  not  for  I  be 
lady  herself  that  he  woutd  have  bad  his 
cousin  sell  his  fiiith.  He  was  an  am- 
bitious young  fetloWt  lliis  Nugent; 
and  he  was  a  clever  fellow,  too ;  and 
B0»  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  told  bis  cousin  that  he  \^as 
determined  he  would  be  a  slave  no 
longer,  wy*ling  away  his  youth  and 
intellect  among  the  bills  of  Ferney,  but 
ttnit  be  would  make  a  name  for  him* 
self  m  the  world,  and  become  one  of 
the  b^rds  of  the  land,  where  be  was 
tiuw  trampled  on  and  defplsed.  The 
end  of  it  was,  sir,  that  h^  mrncd  Pro* 


testant,  got  into  liie  army,  and,  iUTe 
enough,  he  did  seem  in  the  way  of 
rUintr  fast  to  honour  and  distinction. 
In  the  meantime,  M'lMahon  wus  still 
received  at  the  castle  iu  the  cloiracter 
of  Ellen's  iover;  but  their  intercourse 
became  every  djiy  more  painful  and 
embarrassing.  The  colonel  still  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  the  yoiiii^  baron, 
a^  he  called  biui,  would  yield  to  what 
might  be  almost  considered  as  the  ne- 
ccisity  of  his  fate,  and  remove  the 
only  obstacle  that  seemed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  worldly  happiness;  but 
Ellen  knew  him  better,  and  she  knew 
thut  not  even  for  her  would  be  abandon 
the  re4i:^ion  of  bis  Jathers.  At  last 
the  colonel  thought  it  was  time  that 
there  should  be  a  full  understanding 
on  the  subject ;  and  une  day  he  asked 
M'Mahon  ivhen  be  intended  to  con- 
form, for  that  he  saw  no  necessity  for 
delaying  the  marriage  any  longer. 
This  was  a  severe  trial  to  poor 
M'Mahon  :  but  be  was  prepared  for 
it,  and  he  told  the  colonel  that  conform 
he  never  would  ;  and  that  if  he  must 
rellncjuish  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  he 
hoped  he  might  soon  eujoy  in  anoiber 
world  the  happiness  that' was  lost  to 
him  for  ever  in  this.  The  colonel 
was  vexed  and  disappointed  ;  but  he 
had  to  acknowledge,  (hat  though  he 
had  deceived  himself,  M*Mahon  had 
never  deceived  him,  nor  by  word  or 
act  given  encouragement  to  the  false 
hopes  he  had  entenained  ;  and  though 
he  was  as  nroud  a  man  »s  ever  buckled 
on  a  swordt  the  tear^^  fell  from  his  eyes, 
as  he  wrung  the  hand  of  his  young 
friend,  and  saw  him  ride  out  from  the 
castle,  which  he  never  entered  but 
once  again.  It  was  a  lonely  castle  now 
to  poor  Ellen  Vaughan»  Her  lover  had 
often  told  her  that  it  must  come  to 
tbis  ;  for  that  although  he  was  suffered 
to  live  in  peace,  he  was,  in  all  other 
respects,  little  better  than  a  common 
outlaw  ;  but  yet,  as  they  had  known 
and  love<]  each  other  so  long,  ever 
since  their  childhood  in  fact,  he  could 
never  bear  the  thotigbt  of  losing  her  j 
and  be  sometimes  tried  to  persuade 
himself,  that  by  entering  into  a  foreign 
service,  he  might  attain  such  rank  as 
would  compensate  in  some  degree  for 
the  loss  of  her  iuheritance,  which  she 
must  have  sacrificed  by  marrying  him. 
It  was  tbis  vague  hope  that  prevented 
liim  breaking  otf  their  Intercourse  long 
before  ;  and  he  might  h»ive  carried  it 
into  effect,  only  Uiat  his  mother  bad 
no  (riend  hi  the  world  but  himself,  and 
be  could  iiot»  of  course,  abandon  her ; 
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and  now  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
entering^  on  such  a  career.  It  was  not 
lonfi^  after  this  last  interview  with 
Colonel  Yaughan,  that  Nugent  hap- 
pened to  be  quartered  down  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  now 
been  three  or  four  years  in  the  army, 
and  a  fine  looking  young  fellow  be 
was ;  but  he  was  one  that  didu*t  care 
▼ery  much  for  old  times  or  old  friend- 
ships ;  and  when  he  found  that  it  was 
all  over  between  Ellen  and  his  cousin, 
he  thought  he  might  do  worse  than 
propose  for  the  heiress  himself.  He 
was  now  in  high  favour  with  the  go- 
▼ernment,  and  had  every  prospect  of 
rising  in  the  world,  so  after  a  while 
the  colonel  consented  to  give  him  his 
daughter;  and  while  the  poor  girPs  heart 
was  regularly  breaking,  she  had  to 
receive  the  addresses  of  a  new  lover, 
who  knew  at  the  time  how  she  was 
devoted  to  his  rival.  At  last  the  day 
was  fixed  for  their  marriage.  Ellen 
and  M'Mahon  had  never  met  from  the 
day,  of  his  fatal  interview  with  her 
father;  and  when  they  parted  that 
day  it  was  with  the  firm  belief  that 
they  would  never  meet  again.  The 
night  before  the  morning  appointed 
for  her  unhappy  marriage,  the  poor 
iady  was  sitting  alone  in  her  chamber. 
It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this,  wild 
and  desolate ;  and  there  poor  Ellen 
was  sitting  in  a  kind  of  abstracted 
reverie,  **  looking  with  idle  grief  on  her 
white  hands,'*  when  the  door  gently 
opened,  and  lifting  her  eyes,  she  saw 
her  lover,  wan  and  ghastly  as  a  ghost, 
standing  before  her.  She  never 
shrieked  nor  spoke,  but  her  lips 
turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  she  kept 
gazing  at  him  with  her  large  dark 
eyes,  as  if  she  thought  it  really  was 
his  ghost  come  to  claim  her  promised 
hand.  At  last  M*Mahon  came  for- 
ward, and  told  her  he  was  come  to 
take  his  leave  of  her  for  ever;  but 
then  as  they  talked  of  old  times,  and 
thought  of  the  future,  all  their  feelings 
yielded  to  the  love  they  had  cherished 
through  life ;  and  Ellen  that  night  left 
her  father's  castle  to  wander  with  her 
lover  wherever  fate  might  guide  them. 
M*Mdhon  had  left  his  horse  in  a  grove 
at  a  little  distance  ;  and  the  servant,  by 
whose  means  he  had  gained  admission, 
joined  them  there  in  a  few  minutes  with 
the  lady's  palfrey  ;  and  off  they  rode 
through  storm  and  darkness  as  hard  as 
their  horses  could  lay  a  hoof  to  the 
earth.  Their  flight,  however,  was 
almost  immediately  discovered.  In- 
alADtly  the    retainers    were   up   and 


mounted,  scouring  the  country  in  all 
directions  ;  for  no  information  could 
be  procured  as  to  the  course  which  the 
fugitives  had  taken.  It  happened  that 
Nugent  was  at  the  castle  at  the  very 
time,  arranging  some  matters  with  the 
colonel ;  and  he  had  with  him  a  very 
intimate  friend  who  w^s  to  be  his 
groomsman  on  the  following  morning^-. 
ari  officer  of  high  family,  and  connected 
with  some  of  the  greatest  people  in 
the  country.  He  and  Nugent  were, 
of  course,  among  the  most  active  of 
the  pursuers,  but  they  took  different 
routes ;  and  as  this  gentleman  was  rid- 
ing along  the  wild  road  that  vou  and 
I  travelled  to-night,  he  heard  the 
tramp  of  horses  a  little  way  before  him; 
and  so  he  pressed  on,  and  got  almost 
within  pistol-shot  of  M*Mahon,  as  he 
and  the  hidy  reached  the  stream  vou 
remember  crossing.  He  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  slinging  a  bugle- 
horn  across  his  shoulder,  and  when  he 
first  got  sight  of  the  fugitives  he 
winded  this  to  collect  any  of  the  pur^ 
suers  that  might  be  within  hearing  ; 
and  as  he  gained  on  M'Mahon,  he 
called  on  him  to  surrender,  or  that  he 
would  fire.  There  was  no  time  for 
pariey  then.  They  could  hear  at  a 
distance  the  tramp  of  steeds  dashing 
along  the  road.  M'Mahon  was  on  one 
side  of  the  stream,  and  his  pursuer 
just  entering  it  on  the  other,  when 
he  wheeled  round,  and  drawing  a 
pistol  from  his  belt,  shot  him  dead. 
On  M'Mahon  and  his  lady  rode  ;  but 
where  they  rode  to  none  could  ever 
tell,  for  he  knew  all  the  wild  by-wavs 
of  the  country,  and  he  soon  had  his 
beautiful  prize  safe  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  enemies.  It  was  a  night  of 
hard  riding ;  and  when  the  horsemen 
gathered  in  before  dawn  of  day  to  the 
castle,  it  was  with  the  sorrowful  tidings 
of  the  lady's  loss  and  the  death  of  a 
young  and  honourable  gentleman. 
The  circumstances  of  that  night  broke 
the  old  Colonel's  heart.  He  never 
heard  more  of  the  being  he  had  loved 
and  prized  above  ihe  worid,  nor  of  the 
unfortunate  companion  of  her  fate. 
M*Mahon  was  outlawed  of  courier 
but  though  all  possible  measures  were 
taken  for  his  discovery  and  apprehen- 
sion,  both  by  the  relatives  of  the 
young  officer  and  the  Sassenagh  gen- 
tlemen of  tho  country  generally,  who 
ftlt  highly  indignant  at  the  idea  of  a 
papist  having  the  audacity  to  carry  off  a 
lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  their  efforts 
were  all  unavailing ;  no  trace  could  be 
discovered  of  the  fate  or  fortunes  of 
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that  ill*«tarred  pair*  V&ug^biin»  as  I  told 
yoUf  had  another  daughter,  younger 
tbiin  Ellen  ;  am!  though  without  aiiy 
of  the  rom^ince  or  hif^h  sentiment  of 
her  sister,  she  was  u  girl  of  vtjry  singu- 
lar beauty*  She  wti"*  now,  of  course, 
the  bcrreM  of  her  falber^s  po«seesioiH  ; 
and  in  a  littk  time  Nugent,  uji  wue 
natiiraK  transForred  his  alfectjcinsto  hcrj 
ftnd  in  a  bltle  time  more  they  wrre 
married  ;  and  snoo  after  that  the  colo- 
liel  died,  and  Nugent  became  lord  of 
tbut  noble  eafillc,  while  the  bdy  that 
ahould  have  graced  it,  hud  no  home 
but  the  wild  retreat  of  the  outlaw. 
Nugent  now  hecamc  a  mau  of  great 
power  and  infloeuce  in  liie  coaotry. 
He  was  a| ►pointed  to  the  commissiou 
of  the  pcare»  and  mude  himselF  very 
active  in  the  supprcsaion  of  those  nip- 
puree  bands  that  were  at  ibis  lime  very 
formkkble,  and  in  some  ])art«i  kept  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country  in  a  state  of 
constant  apprehension  and  alarm* 
Ai\er  «ome  years  the  country  became 
more  trancpiil  »  and  the*e  marauders 
disappeared  at  last  altotr ether.  How- 
ever, sir,  deaths  ibe  end  of  all  things, 
Pttfsai  Wffmy  pedc — us  Horace  says. 
In  ihc  coiirsu  of  time  Nugent  was 
guthered  to  hb  fathers;  and  his  son 
occupied  the  same  po«itinn  in  the 
country,  nnd  earned  for  himself  the 
same  character  of  a  useful  and  ener- 
getic magistrate,  which  his  father  liad 
formerly  inaiotuined.  He  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  displaying  Jus 
Zf-al  About  fifty  years  after  the  oc- 
currences L  have  told  you  of,  there  was 
a  robber  in  this  country,  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  cclrhrutcd  characters 
that  ever  took  to  the  hilln.  He  was  for- 
midable not  only  from  bis  own  extra- 
ordiiiarv  pro^iiesa  arid  the  number  of 
his  band,  hut  from  the  gretit  ultacU- 
ment  which  the  people  entertained  for 
him,  and  the  protection  which  it  was 
supposed  they  frequently  atTtirded  hira. 
You  know,  sir,  that  in  those  wild 
times,  and  such  a  wild  country  as  ibis 
was  thtn,  a  robber  might  well  be  a 
very  popular  character,  and  M'Mahon 
wa«  particnUriy  80 ;  for  be  acted  here 
at  a  sort  of  self-consti luted  arbiter  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor  j  and  though 
he  made  sad  havoek  among  the 
possessions  of  the  great,  he  saved 
miny  a  wretched  family  from  ^ant 
and  ruin.  This  country,  you  mu^t 
knctw,  is  foil  of  M'Mahooi,  and  the 
gentry  knew  nothing  of  this  man  but 
that  lie  was  a  very  notorious  and  des- 
perate outlaw  ;  but  there  was  a  secret 
coucerDing  him  among  the  people,  aod 


It  is  probable  that  their  knowledge  of  hii 
origin  and  history  increased  the  influ- 
ence he  possessed  among  tbem»  There 
is  a  wild  district  off  to  I  he  west  here, 
which  was  at  this  time  verv  thinly  in- 
habited. You  mi^'ht  tra\el  for  miles 
and  miles  without  meeting  a  houfte  or 
an  acre  of  rultivatrd  land  ;  and  it  was 
at  a  tiluce  called  Ttie  Rocks,  a  beautiful 
spot  it  is,  in  the  heart  of  this  wild  te* 
gion.  that  the  banditti  bad  their  retreat. 
It  was  a  regular  bttle  community*  The 
robbers  lived  there,  with  iheir  wives 
and  children,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law,  and  enjoying  an  abundance  of 
every  thing  the  country  could  afford. 
They  drove  the  cattle,  levied  money » 
and  did  every  thing,  iu  fact,  as  if  their 
lender's  family  were  still  the  lords  of 
Ferney,  Nugent  was  one  of  those 
that  sulfered  most  IVom  theirincursions  ; 
and  as  active  as  he  was  for  their  sup- 
pression, and  no  man  could  be  more 
so,  they  baffled  hiui  in  nil  his  efforts. 
M^Mahon  had  constant  tnielligence  of 
whatever  concerned  bis  safely.  He  was 
always  aware  of  Nngent*8  movements, 
and  seemed  to  care  as  little  for  him 
and  bis  dragoons  as  he*  would  for  a 
party  of  village^school  boys.  They 
went  on  in  this  way  fur  years»  M'Mb* 
boa,  iu  fact,  held  the  country  j  and  with 
the  trifling  aid  which  could  be  afforded 
them  by  government,  the  matrisiratci 
found  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  dis-' 
lodging  him,  1  hey  agreed,  at  last,  that 
they  bad  nothing  for  it,  but  to  try  and 
make  sotnc  sort  of  terms  with  him,  and 
prevent  him,  by  fair  means,  from  harry- 
ing tbe  country  in  ihe  way  he  was 
doing.  Now,  iir,  this  is  the  truth,  I 
assure  you,  though  you  seem  to  doubt 
it." 

I  certainly  did  suspect  my  historian 
of  romancing  a  little;  but  Twas  after- 
wards convinced,  from  other  sources, 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  natrutive,  in  ihia 
point  at  Ica^t,  which  being  of  compara- 
tively recent  occurrence,  could  huve 
none  of  the  mists  of  tradition  atxiut  it. 

•*  VVidl,  sir,"  he  eontinurd,  "Nugent 
managed,  some  how  or  other,  to  com- 
municate with  the  outlaw,  and  gave 
hi  en  his  word  uf  honour,  that  if  he 
would  afford  htm  an  interview  at  any 
cmjvenifot  time  and  place,  no  advan» 
tat;e  should  he  taken,  but  that  he 
should  be  suffered  to  come  and  go  in 
perfect  sufijly.  M'NLihon,  who  was 
gettins"  t)ld,  and  probably  weary  of  the 
wibl  life  he  had  led,  agreed  to  this  pro- 
posal, but  declined  appointing  either 
time  orplaee  ;  for,  I  suppose,  he  thought 
it  would  be  only  prudent  not  to  rely 
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too  much  on  the  faith  of  an  enemy. 
He  merely  said,  he  would  have  the 
honour  of  waiting  on  his  worship  as 
soon  as  he  had  settled  matters  with 
a  few  worthy  gentlemen  whose  rent 
had  been  for  some  time  iu  arrears. 
Nugent  thought  this  rather  an  insolent 
sort  of  a  reply  ;  but  he  had  to  put  up 
with  it,  and  to  wait  for  whatever  time 
might  suit  the  robber's  convenience. 
My  grandfather,"  continued  the  boy, 
•*  who  was  then  living  where  we  live 
at  present,  happened,  though  a  Catho- 
lic, to  be  on  terras  of  intimacy  with 
most  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  one  evening  as 
Nugent  and  one  or  two  others  were 
dining  at  his  house,  they  began  the 
old  subject  of  the  terrible  state  the 
country  was  in,  and  wondering  whether 
it  was  possible  that  this  formidable 
banditti  could  ever  be  destroyed.  It 
was  winter,  and  the  night  was  ver^  dark 
and  stormy,  and  they  were  talking  on 
in  this  fashion,  when  they  heard  a 
horseman  riding  up  to  the  door — aloud 
double  knock  followed,  and  presently  a 
stranger  was  ushered  into  the  room — 
a  fine  military-looking  man,  with  long 
silvery  hair,  and  a  cloak  of  the  old 
Irish  fashion  wrapped  round  him.  He 
saluted  my  grandfather  with  an  air  of 
frank  courtesy,  and  then  turning  round, 
said,  he  believed  he  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  Mr.  Nugent,  of  Castle 
Marron.  Mr.  Nugent  looked  a  little 
surprised  at  this,  for  he  had  never  seen 
the  stranger  before,  neither  had  any  of 
the  others,  and  they  wondered  how  he 
knew  Nugent,  for  that  he  was  a 
stranger  they  thought  was  evident — 
such  a  distinguished  looking  person 
could  not  possibly  have  been  living  in 
their  neighbourhood  unknown.  My 
grandfather,  of  course,  welcomed  him 
with  all  hospitality,  but  he  refused  to 
partake  of  any  thing  till  he  had  declared 
the  object  of  his  visit.  He  said  he  had 
come  according  to  appointment ;  and 
then  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him 
to  declare  his  name,  for  throwing  back 
his  cloak,  as  if  without  any  design,  he 
displayed  a  belt  studded  with  pistols, 
and  a  rich  heavy  sword  that  hung 
almost  to  his  heel.  I  dare  say  there 
was  hardly  one  present  who  did  not 
feel  a  little  nervous  in  the  presence  of 
the  outlaw  ;  but  my  grandfather  per- 
ceived at  once,  why  he  had  chosen  his 
house  as  the  scene  of  conference.  •  This 
is  a  wild  night,  sir,*  he  said,  *and  rather 
an  unseasonable  time  to  intrude  on 
your  hospitality;  but  I  have  sometimes 
reasons  for  preferring  night  to  day — not 


in  this  case,  however — I  would  not 
presume  to  question  the  good  faiih  of  so 
near  a  relative  as  Mr.  Nugent. 

**  The  other  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. 

***Eh!*  said  he.  'I  really  was  not 
aware,  sir,  that  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  connected  with  such  a  distin- 
guished individual.* 

**  •  Were  you  not,  indeed  V  said  the 
robber,  drily — *  I'm  not  sure  that  there 
is  any  very  great  honour  in  the  con- 
nexion eitfcer  one  way  or  other.  How- 
ever, sir,'  he  added,  'you  have  the 
misfortune — and,  I  dare  say,  that  ex- 
presses your  meaning  better — of  being 
very  nearly  related  to  the  man  whom 
you  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  u^ieless 
time  in  hunting  like  a  wild  beast 
through  the  country.' 

"  The  robber's  brow  darkened  as  he 
said  this  ;  but  the  truth  of  bis  story 
flashed  on  the  minds  of  all  present 
when  he  drew  a  miaiature  from  his 
bosom,  richly  set  in  diamonds,  and, 
handing  it  to  Nugent,  asked  him  had 
he  ever  seen  a  face  resembling  that  ? 
The  other  looked  at  the  portrait,  and, 
though  he  had  never  seen  the  original^ 
he  had  seen  often  enough,  in  his  own 
castle,  where  it  hung  covered  with 
black  crape,  and  apart  from  all  the 
other  family  portraits,  the  likeness  of 
the  same  sad  and  lovely  countenance. 

•**My  God!*  he  exclaimed,  *who 
are  you,  M'Mahon,  or  what  claim  have 
you  to  this  ?* 

"  *  Merely,'  replied  the  outlaw,  « the 
claim  that  a  son  has  to  the  only  relic 
of  a  broken-hearted  mother.  Are  you 
astonished  at  this?  I'm  an  outlaw,  to 
be  sure,  and  am  standing  here  among 
your  worships  with  a  price  on  my  head ; 
but  did  you  never  hear  before  of  the 
son  of  the  elder-born  being  driven  out 
from  among  man,  while  his  castles  and 
domains  were  the  lordship  of  another  V 

**  The  gentlemen  were  soon  convinced 
that  the  robber  was  really  the  son  of 
those  unfortunate  lovers  whose  fate 
had  been  involved  in  mystery  from  the 
fatal  night  of  their  elopement ;  and  it 
was  even  observed  that  his  dark  and 
weather-worn  countenance  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  beautiful  image  that 
he  wore.  They  had  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  then  of  a  rather  friendly 
kind,  for  they  seemed  for  the  time  to 
forget  the  character  of  their  visitor  iu 
the  misfortunes  of  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily ;  but  thou;rh  M*Mahon  spoke  with 
carelessness  and  freedom  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  life,  he  evinced  a 
degree  of  reserve  and  uneasiness  whea« 
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ever  any  alhision  was  made  to  the 
historj^  of  hid  unhappy  parents.  It 
appeared,  however,  llidt  they  Un<i  eoc- 
eeedetl  on  tbe  m^ht  they  left' the  castle 
in  reachinif  tho  dwcirm<r  of  an  old 
priest,  who  was  livio^r  nway  in  sofnt: 
^ild  and  secret  part  uf  the  mountams, 
and  there  iliey  were  married.  What 
betume  of  them  tlirn  he  eittier  ditln't 
know  or  didn't  \\\&{i  to  communicate  ; 
bur^  at  ttll  evcrUs,  llif  y  both  ditd  very 
youugr ;  and  he,  after  a  great  rntiiiy 
adventures,  vvhilR  lie  was  yet  a  chihl 
fell  in  am' ►ng^  an  army  of  tht?  rapparees*, 
wlio  were  at  ihal  ihiie  very  fonniduble. 
He  was  nnly  aboat  ten  or  twelve  yrars 
of  ajre  when  the  rapp3rees  were  syp- 
prpsaetl  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
chiefly  by  the  active  me  a*  a  res  of  liis 
onclet  John  Nugent.  The  small  pLirty 
to  whom  young'  M*Mtihon  remained 
attached,  after  wandering  ihroa^'b  the 
prealer  jiart  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Irebnd,  returned  towards  the  north 
under  his  leadership^  and  llii-«  was  the 
oriicin  of  the  powerful  banditti  that 
now  kept  the  country  in  awe. 

'**So  here  I  am,'  said  M'Mahon, 
*  The  last  lord  of  Feriiey  trusted  in  the 
honor  of  a  Lord  Deputy, and  was hang^ed 
for  Ilia  puhia ;  and  yet  I  have  trusted 
myself  in  your  power  to-night,  for  I 
know  that  under  ibis  roof,  at  leasts  no 
act  of  perfidy  can  be  committed/ 

'•He  was  cmitious  enough,  however, 
for  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  hap- 
pened to  rise  from  his  seat»  be  fixed 
Ids  eyes  upon  him,  evidently  deter- 
mined that  no  man  should  leave  the 
room.  He  was  rij,'ht  in  this,  to  be 
sure,  for  it  waa  only  Nugent  that  was 
on  honour  with  him,  and  there  were 
troops  ttt  band  that  could  have  been 
turned  nut  in  an  instant.  Well,  when 
they  had  Ibund  out  who  M^Mahon 
was,  this  made  them  still  more  anxious 
to  have  matters  brought  to  6ome  kind 
of  settlement;  but  the  robber  washig'her 
in  his  notions  than  they  had  calculated 
on,  and  a  great  deul  of  angry  recrimina- 
tion passed  between  them. 

'*  *  Come,  now,'  said  the  outlaw,  *  I 
am  the  scourge  of  the  ouniry,  you 
siiy,  and  you  are  one  of  the  ]jeople's 
preservers.  L  ask  you,  Nugent  would 
you  mount  your  lu>r!*c  to-niylit,and  ride 
from  one  eml  c»f  this  harnny  lo  the  other 
without  HTttiS  or  alteodanis,  and  rely  for 
safety  on  the  torbearauce  or  affection  of 
the  iieople?' 

"*No,  faith,'  said  Nugent,  'not 
while  your  ruffians  are  abroad.* 

•**  No*  nor  if  my  ruffians,  as  you  call 
tbem*  were  lying  dead  in  their  wild 
Vou  XIV. 


haunts,  the  only  shelter  the  world 
affords  them.  1  hate  plundered  the 
g-reut  gentlemen  of  tftc  country,  but  I 
never  yet  left  a  cabin  tenantless  or  a 
fiimily  without  a  home  ;  anrl,  robber  as 
i  am,  my  name  has  been  uttered  in  the 
prayer:*  of  muny  a  broken  heart.* 

"  Well,  they  went  on  ibis  way,  re- 
proaching each  other  us  the  authors  of 
all  the  misery  that  it  was  acknowledged 
existed  iu  the  couolry,  and  by  this 
means  they  only  increased  the  difficol- 
tif'fl  of  a  comproioise.  M^ftfahnn  was 
well  enoij;jh  tlisposed  to  abandon  his 
lawless  courses,  and  pass  the  rcmHiuder 
of  his  days  iu  peace  and  retirement; 
bat  his  principal  object  was  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  bi^  followers.  At  last 
it  wa^  settled  that  he  and  the  most 
notorious  of  his  band  should  leave  the 
coinitry,  and  that  the  others,  having 
delivered  up  their  arms  and  di? perked,. 
fiboiifd  be  suffered  tuimrsue,  unmolested, 
any  honest  course  of  life.  M^Maboti, 
on  his  part,  promised  most  faithfully 
ihat  he  would  suspend  all  hostile  opera- 
tions until  the  government  should  have 
been  applied  to,,  lo  ratify  these  condi- 
tions, and  thus  the  interview  terminated* 
The  parties  wished  each  other  good 
night,  and  the  robber  mounted  his 
horse,  and  was  soon  far  on  his  way  ta 
rejoin  his  own  wild  associates.  The 
next  morning  Nugent  was  informed 
that  a  wounded  prisoner  had  juE^t  been 
brought  into  his  castle.  He  went 
down,  andf  to  his  astonishment,  there 
was  the  old  outlaw  lying  on  the  floor, 
in  one  of  the  strong  rooms,  apparently 
at  the  point  of  death.  Though  in  this 
etite,  he  was  heavily  ironed,  and  a 
couple  of  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
were  standing  over  him.  He  rwised 
his  eyes  as  Nugent  entered  the  room, 
and  his  brow,  wliich  was  pallid  before^ 
grew  suddenly  as  dark  as  night. 

*'  *  You  perjured  vdtain  !*he  muttered 
through  his  ground  teeth,  and  half 
ri*»ing  on  his  arm  ;  but  his  eyes  rolled 
vacantly,  and  be  immediately  fell  back 
in  a  swoon.  Nugent  ordered  the  bolts 
to  be  knocked  off,  and  proper  care 
to  be  tdken  of  the  prisoner,  and  then 
he  inqtiired  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

••  It  appeared  that  bb  M*Mahon  drew 
near  the  Rocks,  on  his  return  home 
the  previous  nitrht,  he  witnessed  what 
he  at  once  regarded  as  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  fuith.  His  retreat  had 
been  stormed  ;  but  I  he  liattle^  which  was 
LOW  raging  at  its  highest,  showed  him 
bow  desperately  it  was  still  defended. 
He  dashed  on,  and  a  wild  cheer  weU 
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corned  him  to  the  fray ;  and  there  he 
fought,  while  his  men  fell  round  him, 
till  at  last  he  fell  himself,  covered  with 
wounds.  He  was  the  more  desperate, 
as  he  thoui^ht  Nugent  had  broken 
faith  with  him  ;  hut  this  was  not  the 
case.  A  fellow  of  his  own,  who  had 
fallen  under  his  displeasure,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  spread  disaHectiun  iu  the 
band,  had  adopted  another  course,  and 
offered  to  a  magistrate  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  betray  camp  and  garrison 
into  his  hands.  This  magistrate  hap- 
pened not  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Nugent,  and  whether  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  negociation  he  had  on  foot,  or 
wished  to  anticipate  him  in  freeing  the 
country  of  the  banditti,  he  immediately 
came  into  the  fellow's  proposals.  The 
retreat  was  surprised,  and  almost  every 
one  of  the  robbers  killed  in  defending 
it.  M'Mahon  died  that  night  in  the 
castle  of  his  ancestors,  but  not  till  he 
had  been  informed  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  downfall, 
and  had  asked  Nugent*s  forgiveness 
for  the  wrong  his  suspicions  had  done 
him.  Nugent  was  a  proud  but  a 
generous  hearted  fellow,  and  in  the 
noble  form  and  countenance  of  the 
robber  he  seemed  only  to  contemplate 
the  ruin  of  a  fallen  kinsman.  Different 
as  thoir  lives  and  fortunes  had  been, 
they  were  the  children  of  the  two  most 
beautiful  beings,  and  one  the  most  un- 
fortunate, that  ever  graced  those  ancient 
halls  ;  and  Nugent  remembered  this, 
and  forgot,  for  the  time,  all  distinction 
in  their  present  rank,  as  he  stood  by 
the  couch  of  the  diving  outlaw.  And 
that,  sir,"  continued  the  boy,  "  is  the 
history,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  of  the 
last  heir  of  Ferney." 


*'  Ah,  but  the  ballad,  masther 
George !"  said  one  of  the  party,  when 
I  had  expressed  my  thanks  to  the 
yo'uig  annalist,  whose  manner  of  nar- 
rating it,  together  with  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  gave  aa 
intere:<»t  to  tliis  legend  much  greater 
than  it  now  ap|)carB  to  possess.  **  Make 
him  give  us  the  ballad,  your  honour. 
It's  worth  the  whole  story,  ten  times 
over." 

Hereupon  ensued  a  debate  of  some 
duration,  for  the  boy  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  a  gentleman  listening  to  an 
old  country  ballad,  though  it  appeared 
that  he  himself  had  all  the  old  ballads 
that  were  ever  known  in  that  country 
off  by  heart. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  have  you  a  ballad 
about  the  robber  M'Mahon  ?* 

"Sure  we  have,  your  honour,"  re- 
plied Barney.  «•  You  see,  sir,  the  way 
It  is,  were  wondhcrful  poets  in  this 
counthry.  The  sorra  bap'orth  can 
happen  out  o'  the  common  but  we 
must  make  a  song  about  it;  and  so 
a  schoulmasther,  that  was  in  these 
parts  once,  made  this  ballad  on  the 
M'lMahon." 

"  Was  he  a  good  poet,  the  school- 
master?'* 

"  O,  certainly  he  was,**  said  the  man, 
**  the  greatest  ever  known  in  Ferncy. 
When  your  honour  hears  the  ballad, 
you'll  know  if  it's  a  lie  I'm  telliu* 
you.*' 

"Oh,  then,"  said  I,  'Met  us  have 
the  ballad,  by  all  means;"  and  the 
boy's  opinion  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  production  being  overborne  by 
the  unanimous  votes  of  the  others,  he 
at  length  complied,  and  faToured  us 
with  the  following  brilliant  effusion  i^^ 


THE    ROBBER    OF   FERNEY. 

The  glory  of  M'Mahon  and 
His  outlaws  dark  and  bold. 
Come,  gather  round  me,  while  I  sing. 
In  rhyming  verses  old. 

Come,  gather  round  me,  gcnlles  all. 
Of  high  and  low  degree  ; 
The  outlaw's  woful  fate  Pll  sing. 
With  tiuc  fidelity. 

From  lords  of  ancient  pedigree 
And  noble  blood  he  came. 
Whose  names  will  live  for  ever  in 
The  mighty  roll  of  fame  : 

And  till  Ferney's  hills  shall  crumble,  or 
The  harp  no  more  be  strung, 
His  deeds  will  be  recorded,  and 
His  wild  achievements  sung. 
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The  robber  in  his  rocky  hold 
From  dawn  of  jnornmgr  lay, 
And  wearily  and  cJrcsarily 
The  noontide  passed  away. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  darkness  fell 
In  silence  on  the  earth  ; 
And  now  from  out  their  wild  retreat 
The  robber  band  came  forth. 

That  night  by  many  a  castle  old, 
And  many  a  haunted  glen, 
M'Mahon  and  \m  outlaws  rode, 
All  wild  and  ruthless  men.  . 

Before  them  Lath-an-albany] 
In  midnight  beauty  lay— 
Ah,  woe  Ls  me     from  all  its  fields 
The  robber -swept  his  prey. 

And  thus  the  country  far  and  aear 
M'Mahon  held  in  awe  ; 
And  through  this  ancient  barony 
The  robber's  word  was  law. 

In  castle  hall  it  chilled  the  sound 
Of  revelry  sind  mirth  ; 
But  it  lighted  up  with  gladness  still 
The  lonely  widow's  hearth. 

The  robber  bold  within  his  hold 
From  dawn  of  morning  lies. 
And  gazes  on  the  sinking  sun 
With  weary  heart  and  eyes ; 

Till  through  the  dark  and  starless  night, 
By  tower  and  ruin  gray. 
And  far  from  all  his  faithful  band. 
He  held  his  lonely  way. 

Atone  among  his  enemies 
The  outlawed  chieftain  stood, 
With  haughty  eye  and  fearless  heart, 
And  broads  word  keen  and  good  : 

But  his  wild  career  is  over  ; 

The  castles  of  the  land 

Henceforth  will  need  nor  watch  nor  ward 

Against  the  outlaw's  band. 

And  now  upon  his  homeward  track 
With  heavy  heart  he  goes- 
No  more,  in  wild  and  midnight  raid, 
To  burst  upon  his  foes  ; 

No  more  to  lead  his  faithful  band 
Through  Ferney's  valleys  old  ; 
No  more,  within  his  mountain  lair. 
Carousal  brave  to  hold. 


Alas !  alas  !  the  light  that  guides 
Both  horse  and  rider  on. 
From  many  a  kindling  roof-tree  bursts  ; 
And  many  a  dying  groan 
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And  many  an  ag^onizin^  shriek 
Ring  through  the  lurid  air — 
Oh  !  feariul  is  the  carnage  wrought 
Within  the  robber's  lair. 


There's  silence  in  the  castle  where 
The  last  M'Mahon  lies  ; 
His  heart  is  dull — the  light  of  life 
Has  faded  from  his  eyes  ; 

But  who  can  tell  what  dreams  of  woe— 
What  visions  of  the  dead — 
What  fond  and  broken-hearted  forms 
Surround  the  outlaw's  bed  ? 

Or  who  can  tell  what  influence 
Such  blessed  dreams  impart, 
Or  why  they  still  come  thronging  round 
The  dying  sinner's  heart  ? 

Whate'er  they  be,  the  simple  faith 
Is  rational  and  eood  ; 
They  come  in  that  last  hour  to  lead 
The  wandering  soul  to  God. 

"  There's  the  ballad  for  you  now,  house  ;  and  there  I  was  obliged,  willing 

sir,"  said  the  boy,   as  he  concluded,  enough,  I  roust  acknowledge, to  prolong 

*'  and  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  my  stay  for  some  days,  duringr  which  I 

I  gave  as  favourable  an  opinion  as  visited  the  scenes  of  M*Mahon*8  achieve- 

I  vveii  could  of  this  specimen  of  native  ments,  and  the  other  celebrated  placet 

minstrelsy,   which,    though    not    very  of  the  country. 

remarkable   for    originality,   either   in  On  further  acquaintance,  I  found  thii 

thought   or  expression,    I  considered  house  a  rich  repository  of  legendary 

rather  creditable  than  otherwise  to  a  htre,  derived,  however,  from  more  abuu- 

couiitry   poet.      The  storm   had   now  dant  sources  than  the  local  traditions 

considerably  abated,  and  as  the  night,  of  the  country,  as  will  appear  from  the 

moreover,  was  pretty  well  advanced,  story   which*  1   shall    next  have   the 

our  parly  broke  up.     My  young  friend  honour  of  submitting  to  the  readers 

found  no  great  difficulty  in  inducing  of  the  University  Magazine, 
me  to  accompany  him  to  his  father's 
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"  Br  mn  acute  observer*  who  had 
looked  on  the  tmnajictioiis  of  the  world 
for  half  *i  ci'ntiiry,a  very  ciirious  hook 
niig:ht  he  wrideri  on  ihc  Fortune  of 
PiiVsici^Ns/*  So  SdiJ  Docior  J<jhn- 
(oii ;  urid,  acting"  upon  ifie  iug-g cation 
t!»u*  ihrown  out,  wu  hdve  been  pre- 
setiLrd  wilh  the  rohmies  whose  liile 
ttiintU  at  thi»  held  <jrthi9  paper.  How 
tiir  they  fultii  the  intent  ion  of  him  who 
orig^inulSy  coiieeived  ihe  plan  of  the 
wurk,  it  is  now  our  business  to  consider. 
Whether  we  regard  him  as  the  man 
of  science^  cnhnHihi^*  a*  the  duily 
hnsiiioss  of  his  life,  tlit^  highest  tirdrr 
of  oientul  pursuits— ur  louL  upon  him 
mom  nearly  in  Uh  iinmeilbte  retdlion 
10  society ,  I  he  physiciiiu  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  ys  a  most  iriterrsting  chii- 
racter  Dt^nicd  hy  the  wisdom,  or,  if 
yoy  will,  the  prpjudictt^  of  the  •*  ruler* 
of  the  e^irth,*'  those  high  rewards  so 
kvishly  l>estowed  on  all  other  pro- 
fetision:^,  hh  comparutively  humble  ca* 
rccr  woo  Id  have  little  to  coinponsate 
the  iirduous  hour*  of  his  toil  and  labour, 
were  it  not  thai  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world  he  lives  in,  he  Hnds  a  rich 
harvest  of  gratefyl  acknowh/dg^ment 
for  kindness,  and  that  hold  upon  the 
affections  and  symputliit-s  of  his  fellow- 
men,  which  be  ulone  Cdn  hkve,  who^c 
duties  have  so  oHrn  exhibited  hitn  as 
ihe  confidant,  the  friend,  the  benefactor. 
In  that  little  space,  bounded  upon  one 
side  hy  liealth,  and  by  deuth  upon  the 

other,    his   narrow  walk   is   placed - 

Forgotten  in  the  ex ei ting:  strug^^de  of 
piibtical  ascendancy — neg^lected  in  the 
grayer  hours  of  pleasure — lost  amid 
the  thousand  distractions  of  the  world 
—we  rarely  think  of  him  upon  whose 
synipalliies,  at  any  sudden  emergency, 
we  Rijy  have  to  Iran  for  sup|turt,  and 
upon  whose  scientific  skill  we  may 
have  to  trust,  under  God,  for  our  lives. 
And  yet  to  hlm^— tlie  stran^'cr  of  an 
hour  previous — we  hesitate  not  to  Uy 
hare  the  cherished  secret  of  our  Lives— 
the  pain  —  the  fuficrin^  —  the  shame 
itself,  that  wt?  darefl  not  reveal  to  a 
brother — to  him,  without  a  blush,  we 
ronfe^s  the  firir  of  death,  the  lon^mar 
for  life,   to  acknowledge  which  is  to 


make  the  hearer  your  master.  When> 
fora  moment,  we  consider  the  number'i 
of  rare  and  excellent  gifts  which  should T 
unite  in  the  first-rate  phy^iciant  we  are  J 
neither  astonished  at  the  influence  they 
wield  in  society,  nor  surprised  thatthetr 
number  should  be  so  limited.  When  we 
think,  independently  of  the  more  im^ 
mediate  objects  of  his  research,  of  the 
nnmher  of  tributary  sciences  he  ^usfc  i 
study — ^the  stock  of  information  he 
must  possess  U[)on  so  wide  a  range  of  ] 
topics — the  extent  of  his  reading^ — the  ' 
depth  of  his  reflection — his  systematic 
observance  of  fact — hiii  judgment — his 
pat  i  e  n  c  e — h  i  s  qu  i  e  k  ness — hi  s  consi  d  e  ra- 
tion — his  promptitude  —  his  laet^ — hia 
knowledge  of  the  world — not  that  mere 
conventional  knowledge  of  a  sect  or 
party  which  the  mm  cj"  fashion  boasts 
of,  but  that  deep  and  subtle  insight  intd 
the  springs  and  motives  of  human  action 
which  enable  him  to  read  the  heart  as 
he  counts  ita  ^julsiaHons — with  thtr  logi-» 
cal  acumen  ol  the  chemist — the  patient 
minuteness  of  the  botanist — he  must 
be  eIo<|uent  to  exhort  as  the  divine — 
ortful  to  cross-examine  as  the  lawyer 
— ^and,  with  all  these  gifts,  his  succeas 
were  more  than  doubtful  did  he  not 
possess  advantages  of  manner  and  ad- 
dress, which  mining  in  the  best  society 
can  alone  confer. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristic 
traits  which  distinguish  the  physician ; 
and  well  and  wisely  did  the  great  i 
niorahst  remark,  that  to  trace  the  lives 
of  such  men  were  a  work  well  worth. 
its  labour.  He  who  to-day  is  the  con- 
fident of  his  ktn^,  and  to-^morrow  leans 
over  the  sick  bed  of  the  starving  tenant 
«f  a  garret,  must  needs  see  hie  in  various 
aspects  ;  and  it  would  be  to  deny  him 
powers  that  his  very  position  demands, 
not  to  confess,  that  to  him  more  of  the 
romance  of  life  is  presented  than  to  any 
other  nmn.  So  truly  is  this  the  case, 
that  we  would  fearlessly  ask  any  great 
practising  physician  if  the  scenes  so 
powerfully  recorded  in  a  late  work  of 
fiction  do  not  fall  fnr  short  in  pathos 
and  trag-ic  result  of  many  of  those  be 
has  vvitnessed  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fesi^ional  career. 


*  Phvitc  and  Physiriant .  a  M«Jiml  Sketch  Book,  exhihiting  the  Palilic  and 
Private  Liffl  of  the  mo%l  cidehrntc^d  Me-Mcsd  Men  o(  former  dnysj  with  Memoirs 
of  eminent  living  Lnn don  Physicians  and  Surgeons*  2  volif  London:  Loagman, 
Ormt,  and  Co,     1&39. 
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To  illustrate  the  lives  of  such  men 
were  no  coiiinion  tusk  ;  and,  however 
thankful  we  may  feel  for  the  intention, 
we  cannot  fully  concede  our  approba- 
tion to  the  manner  of  the  volumes 
before  us. 

After  informing  us  in  his  preface 
that  four  hundred  volumes  have  been 
ransacked  for  his  facts,  he  proceeds  to 
say  that  the  preliminary  cnapter  was 
written  to  demonstrate  tlie  antiquity  of 
medicine,  and  defeud  its  professors 
from  certain  calumnies  which  have  been 
levelled  against  them  by  ignorant  and 
unprincipled  men.  So  far  the  object 
of  our  author  was  a  good  one  ;  but  as 
we  never  met  any  one  who  doubted 
the  antiquity  of  medicine,  much  less 
heard  of  any  calumnies  on  that  score 
arising,  we  conceive  that,  considered 
in  this  light,  the  pains  were  super- 
fluous. Passing  from  this,  he  proceeds 
to  that  often-repeated  remark  of  the 
want  of  religion  among  medical  men  ; 
and  here,  indeed;  he  makes  the  singular 
blunder  of  confounding  atheism  with 
the  tendency  to  materialism. — **  It  is 
not  very  apparent  that  the  study  of 
medicine  in  its  several  departments  has 
any  direct  or  remarkable  tendency  to 
render  men  irreligious  and  immoral 
beyond  the  ordinary  influence  of  many 
other  studies."  Without  stopping  to 
inquire  whether  the  ordinary  influence 
of  any  other  studies  has  any  such 
tendency,  we  should  certainly  say  not. 
The  medical  man  is,  more  than  any 
other,  confronted  by  facts  whose  ten- 
dency is  directly  the  opposite.  That 
recognition  of  the  Creator  in  his  works 
is  to  him  the  daily  study  of  his  life  ; 
those  powerful  arguments  which  natural 
theology,  as  it  is  called,  possess,  arc  to 
him  more  available,  for  the  experience 
of  his  profession  teems  with  them  ;  and 
even  where,  with  the  unmedical  world, 
the  realm  of  proof  ends,  to  him  a  new 
chapter  is  opened ;  for  it  is  not  only 
in  the  mechanism  of  a  joint,  or  the 
handy  work  of  a  complex  organ,  that 
he  seeks  for  evidence  of  divine  wisdom, 
but  in  the  phenomena  of  diseases  a  new, 
and,  if  possible,  more  convincing  series 
of  facts  are  developed,  which  defy  doubt 
and  enforce  conviction. 

To  the  evidences  of  design  alone,  his 
belief  is  not  limited  ;  for  while  with 
other  men  he  witnesses  the  proofs  of 
this — the  wisdom — he  is  also  called  upon 
by  the  study  of  his  art,  to  recognize  a 
still  higher  attribute — the  providence  of 
God.  To  explain  our  meaning  more 
clearly:  there  is  scarcely  an 'accident 
in  our  lives,  however  slight— scarcely 


a  malady  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  so 
trivial,  that  would  not,  in  its  conse- 
quences, involve  our  very  existence 
itstlf,  was  there  not  inherent  in  our 
bodies  some  antagonising  power  to 
disease  and  death,  by  which  our  pre- 
servation is  accomplished.  This  sana- 
tory process,  which,  under  the  various 
exigencies  of  disease  becomes  anti- 
septic, limiting,  assuaging,  alleviating, 
and  even  creative,  is  the  great  attribute 
by  which  the  work  of  his  hands  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  frail  and  wasting 
eflbrts  of  human  ingenuity.  Without 
this,  the  slightest  ruptnre  of  a  blood- 
vessel, the  smallest  efl^usion  of  fluid, 
the  most  trivial  fracture  of  a  bone, 
would  be  followed  by  the  most  distress- 
ing, if  not  fatal,  consequences ;  and  by 
this,  not  only  these  but  the  more  wast- 
ing and  calamitous  features  of  disease 
are  opposed  and  remedied.  The  stu- 
pendous power  and  complex  mechanism 
of  a  steam-engine  might  strike  the  un- 
informed observer  as  a  more  wonderful 
evidence  of  design  than  the  simple 
structure  of  the  knee  or  the  elbow. 
But  let  a  cylinder  give  way — let  the 
piston  break — let  even  a  mere  pinion 
be  injured,  and  the  proud  triumph  of 
human  ingenuity  becomes  inert  as  the 
unwrought  ore  of  which  it  is  composed. 
But  not  so  in  the  organized  tissues  of 
animal  and  vegetable  existence.  No 
sooner  is  the  injury  inflicted  than  a  re- 
parative process  is  setup,  and  where  the 
shock  of  the  accident  ends,  the  first 
step  of  the  cure  commences.  Take  the 
case  of  a  fractured  hone  :  to  provide  fur 
the  regeneration  of  the  lost  substance, 
a  state  of  perfect  rest  and  quietude  is 
indisi)ensable,  and  this  is  enforced  upon 
us  by  the  pain  and  suflcring  connected 
witli  every  chance  motion  of  the 
part.  Without  this,  the  opposed  sur- 
faces of  bone,  continually  changing 
their  position,  would  ofler  an  impos- 
sible barrier  to  union  ;  and  thus,  what 
we  should  otherwise  regard  as  an  in- 
fliction, is  but  another  evidence  of  that 
wise  power  that  *'  saves  us  from  our- 
selves." With  the  immobility  of  the 
part,  the  regeneration  begins,  and  from 
the  fractured  extremities  the  gelatinous 
mass  is  eflused,  which  assuming  or- 
ganization as  it  advances,  fills  up  the 
lost  space,  and  cements  the  injured 
surfaces  together  ;  but  even  when  this 
has  taken  ))I:iee,  and  strength  and 
stability  have  been  once  more  restored, 
the  functions  of  creative  life  do  not 
cease ;  for  a  new  process,  well  called 
by  Hunter,  modelling  absorption,  it 
called  into  play,  by  which  any  super* 
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sbundoni  tind  csicefiitivo  quiinlily  of 
bony  matter  h  ub^orlicd,  unil  the 
•ymmelrjr  of  the  part  Is  restored  with 
hn  strength.  Tl]e*t!  plienrvmrn:!,  per* 
hap8,  after  all,  the  most  simple  amJ 
least  coMipIicatcil  uhicli  the  Iiktory  of 
disease  can  present  il^  \vitb»  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  thinking  observer  as 
evidences  of  the  wisdom  and  g^ooduess 
of  him  by  whom  we  have  been  so 
"  wondeTfully  tULide/'  If,  ilicu,  lUiboUtf 
be  a  chaTacterUtle  of  that  profession  to 
^hicH  such  evidences  wre  daily  and 
hourly  [nesenltog  themselves,  we  nm&i 
cr'ftrtinly  seek  for  its  causes  else wli  ere  ; 
for  Qi  tdr  as  regards  the  Immediate 
objects  of  a  physician's  study*  there  is 
every  thing  to  strerigtheu,  and  nothing 
to  oppose  conviction.  But  we  think 
H'idt  (tnt  author,  that  such  i.^  not  tho 
ca$e  ;  and  set  much  arc  wc  impressed 
with  the  ftict,  that  were  we  called  upon 
to  enumerate  from  memory  tiie  most 
distinguished  and  enligiitened  meudtrrs 
of  that  |irufcssiun,  we  should  be  at  the 
same  moment  recordingf  the  names  of 
those  m^rst  remarkable  for  the  purity 
of  their  lives  and  the  sincerity  t»f  their 
relti^ious  belief. 

To  the  question  of  how  far  the  medi- 
cal discoveries  of  the  age  have  contri- 
buted to  the  v^clfare  of  society,  the 
author  very  properly  answers  by  a 
reference  tu  the  bills  of  mortality, 
%hlch  prove  that-* 

'*  Companug  the  vahio  of  life  as  it  it 
now  calculutc<b  lo  wh)it  it  wat  nti  tiundri^d 
yeart  ago,  it  ha^  altsotutely  d^iubled^  The 
most  futaJty  malignant  diieaiea  have  lie- 
come  comparatively  mild  iu  the  bands  of 
moderti  physicians.  The  entire  half  of 
our  popuhtuoiit  wero  nt  one  time  destroyed 
by  one  disease  alone — ihu  smalt-pox ;  the 
mortality  of  whith»  at  the  present  time, 
is  hut  partial.  Typhus  fever  was  once 
accustomed  to  visit  tlits  country  in  annuul 
epidemics,  and  to  slay  one  out  of  every 
three  whom  it  attacked  i  whereas,  in  the 
present  day,  it  is  seldom  seen  xs  an  epi- 
demic, and  its  averag'e  mortality  does  out 
amount  to  one  in  sixteen.  Aleasles, 
scnrlet-fcvcr,  hooping-couifb,  nnd  con- 
sumption, are  now  no  lon^^er  regarded 
with  the  extreme  terror  in  which  they 
wero  once  viewed.  From  ihe  year  1790 
to  1808,    the  mortality  of  cooiuraption 


amounted  to  about  27  p«r  etnt  of  those 

who  becnme  ill  j  from  1808  to  1813,  it 
diminished  lo  23  per  cf nt. ;  nnd!  from 
1813  lo  1822,  it  itill  farther  decreased  to 
22  per  ceoL" 

While  we  fearlessly  assert  that  the 
application  of  hthotrity  alone  hai 
conitfred  a  prcaler  boon  upon  suffer- 
ing humanity  than  all  the  other  itrven- 
tions  of  the  age.* 

Upon  the  eccentricities  of  medical 
men,  the  author  has  given  a  rather 
anitifin^  cliapter  of  those  medical  Joe 
Millers,  so  widdy  "  rcpandu"  in  society. 
We  have  failed  in  our  search  for  an 
extract  from  this  portion  of  the  work, 
by  drseovering"  that  the  only  anecdotes 
worth  recording  were  already  well 
known  and  oft- repeated  ones.  Those 
of  Aljernethy  unite  both  evils,  for  they 
arc  OS  common  as  they  are  pointless* 
Indeed^  whether  we  have  been  our- 
selves dosed  **ad  nauseartr  by  the  mock 
wit  brutalities  of  this  person  or  not« 
we  honestly  confess  that  we  have 
ever  held  him  as  cheap  as  a  physician, 
as  insipid  as  a  saver  of  good  things. 
Aberncthy*s  character  as  a  wit*  how- 
ever, was  for  the  most  part  acquired  ui 
the  lecture-room  ;  and  very  liule  es- 
perience  of  such  an  arena  enables  m 
to  predict,  that  the  smallest  oBering  of 
the  jocose  is  ever  most  gmiefuUy  ac- 
knowledged there. 

The  proverb  of  "  little  Latin  for  a 

fjriest"  might  well  be  coupled  with 
itlle  wit  for  a  medical  lecturer.  Our 
very  heart  sinks  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  scholastic  jests  in  anatomy  and 
fiurcrery,  to  which  we  were  doomed  to 
listen  each  winter  for  five  years  of  our 
8tudent*s  ostistence.  Of  one  little  pro- 
fessor of  Optbalmic  surgery  we  have  sl 
mournful  memorv  lo  ibis  day.  Thougb 
happily  removcdf  from  ear«shot  of  his 
piercing  and  shrill  voice,  and  far  from 
the  scenes  of  his  trite  witticisms,  yet 
so  clear  is  our  recollection  of  bis  point- 
less jest«,  and  stingless  severity,  that 
we  shudder  at  it  even  to  this  hour. 

In  the  chapter  upon  the  **  early 
Btriig^les**  of  eminent  medical  men, 
there  is  much  to  commend.  No  belter 
examples  for  tmtlation  can  be  held  out 
to  I  he  younger  members  of  the  pro- 


*  While  upou  this  subject,  we  csianol  pass  without  remarking  the  perfection  to 
whkd)  a  Dabbn  Sur^reon,  Mr.  I/Estruuf^e,  hiis  brought  the  instrument  for  this 
openitioo.  liy  his  apparatus  every  pf^3«ilde  objection  to  the  lithotrite,  tis  at  first 
usedt  is  completely  pfot  over;  and  while  a  greater  degree  of  safety  is  secured  to  tho 
patient,  such  a  faciltty  it  afforded  to  the  operator,  that  any  commoaly  dexterous 
surgeon  can  now  accomplish  what  before  was  a  work  requiring  great  practJCt  and 
manual  precision. 
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fession,    than    those  selected   by  our 
author. 

"  Dr.  Baillie  was  one  of  those  whose 
success  was  greatly  to  be  attributed  to 
profesiiooal  knowled^^'e  adorned  with 
every  private  virtue.  Minute  anato- 
mical knowledge  had  been  too  much  dis- 
regarded by  physicians  of  his  day,  and 
conceived  necessary  for  thr<se  ouly  who 
practised  surgery.  Dr.  Biullie*s  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  anatomy,  therefore, 
gave  him  immense  superiority  over  those 
who  were  competing  with  him.  When- 
ever more  than  the  ordinary  scientific  pre- 
cision was  wanted,  his  opinion  was  re- 
sorted to ;  and  the  advantages  which  his 
anatomical  skill  afforded  him,  soon  esta- 
blished his*  reputation  among  the  better 
informed  in  his  profession,  as  well  as 
secured  to  him  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  However  unaccountable  it  may 
appear,  yet  it  is  not  less  true,  that  many 
physicians  then  in  London  were  of  opinion 
that  his  pre-eminence  in  anatomical  know- 
ledge, instead  of  establishing  his  fame  as  a 
practitioner,  would  be  the  means  not  only 
of  impeding,  but  absolutely  of  frustrating 
his  prosperity ;  and  he  was  in  consequence 
repeatedly  advised  to  relinquish  his  anato- 
mical pursuits. 

*<  The  celebrated  Monro's  success  in 
life  has  been  attributed  to  his  habit  of 
noting  down  cases ;  and  we  owe  the  works 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parry,  which  exhibit 
a  pure  science  seldom  found  in  modern 
medical  writings,  to  a  similar  practice. 
Ho  says — *  The  great  book  of  nature, 
which  is  alike  open  to  all,  and  is  inca- 
pable of  deceiving,  I  have  hourly  read, 
and  I  trust  not  wholly  in  vain.  During 
the  first  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  my 
professional  life,  I  recorded  almost  every 
case  which  occurred  to  me,  either  in  pri- 
vate practice  or  in  the  chief  conduct  of 
an  extensive  charity.  When  afterwards 
the  multiplication  of  common  examples 
seemed  to  nie  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
inestimable  time,  which  might  be  much 
more  profitably  employed,  I  contented 
myself  with  the  more  useful  task  of 
recording  chiefly  such  cases,  or,  on  occa- 
sions, such  particular  circumstances  only 
of  cases,  as  led  to  the  establishment  of 
principles.  This  I  have  done  generally 
on  the  spot,  or  rarely  deferred  beyond  the 
day  of  observation,  always  rejecting  what, 
on  repeated  varied  inquiry,  1  have  not 
been  able  to  verify.' " 

We  should  be  glad  that  our  ap- 
proval could  extend  farther  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  spirit  of  the  latter 
portion  of  this  chapter  is  very  different 
indeed. 


•(  To  succeed  in  the  medical  proftssion 
requires,  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner, 
in  far  tlie  great  majority  of  caaee,  a  deyrrea 
of  chicanery  and  trickery,  from  whiek 
men  of  honourable  and  gentlenuuily  feel- 
ings naturally  recoil 

"  The  *  tricks  of  the  trade*  are  as 
numerous  in  medicine  as  in  law;  and 
he  who  has  recourse  to  thena  the  most» 
is  the  most  successful  man." 

Here  we  are  at  complete  iaaue  with 
our  author.  There  are  doubtless  cases 
where  trick  and  charlatanism  have  suc- 
ceeded in  preference  to  true  knowledge 
and  scientific  acquirements,  but  these 
coses,  so  far  from  being  as  he  asserts, 
the  great  majority,  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mere  exceptions.  We  can 
readily  conceive,  in  a  profession  whose 
followers  are  tested  by  individual  sac- 
cesses,  that  a  very  inferior  man  may, 
from  a  happy  casualty,  obtain  great 
momentary  repute ;  but  that  unsup- 
ported by  stronger  claims  upon  the 
world,  and  unassisted  by  really  sound 
views  of  his  subject,  he  can  for  any 
length  of  time  maintain  an  eminent 
position  among  medical  men,  we  can- 
not believe. 

As  to  the  prejudices  of  the  world 
regarding  the  habitudes  of  physicians, 
we  go  to  the  full  extent  with  the  work 
before  us.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
upon  the  illiberality  and  unfairness  of 
this  feeling,  and  to  such,  and  not,  as  he 
supposes,  to  any  deficiency  in  manner, 
and  want  of  worldly  tact,  may  be  at- 
tributed, in  a  great  measure,  the  little 
of  success  which  John  Hunter  experi- 
enced as  a  practising  physician.  Any 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  any  leanings  to 
literature,  any  knowledge  of  the  more 
graceful  accomplishments  which  render 
man's  social  hours  lighter  to  himself^ 
and  more  agreeable  to  his  friends,  are 
forbidden  to  the  physician,  under  the 
heavy  penalty  of  the  world's  displea- 
sure. The  sick  man,  or  what  is  the 
same,  **  the  Malade  imaginaire,"  pays 
for  the  sympathy  of  his  doctor,  with 
pretty  much  the  same  notion  of  a  bar- 
gain as  he  buys  his  sug^r  from  his 
grocer.  In  the  miserable  guinea,  often 
tendered  with  reluctance,  he  barters 
the  egotism  of  self  complaining  tedious- 
ness,  for  the  encouraging  smiles  and 
bland  assurances  of  his  luckless  physi- 
cian. This,  after  all  were  fair  enough, 
did  it  end  here  ;  but,  alas,  such  is' only 
the  first  step  of  his  bondage,  and  no- 
thing is  too  severe,  nothing  too  illiberal 
to  be  said  of  the  doctor,  when  the 
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houn  of  a  nauiful  and  luborious  day 
m  f  pttBaed»  should  he  either  unbend  in  the 
Jig'hter  amy  cements  of  ihe  wotM,  or 
avail  him-ttflf  (jf  the  recreations  whiclip 
to  over- worked  minds  are  almoat  a  ne- 
cesftity  of  eEisit^nce,  No,  no — we  never 
can  forgive  Ihe  man  who  has  listened 
to  our  narrative  of  gooly  Hofteriipg-  or 
dyspeptic  ill-temper,  if  he  be  seen  ihe 
Siiine  evemiiar  fnjoyinar  himself  at  the 
opera,  or  the  next  m  irnioir  breathing' 
tue  free  air  of  the  hunting'  field. 

In  this  respect  the  woild  nearly 
resembles  the  celebrated  Mr,  Pickwick, 
irho  cannot  coucc.d  his  dU^^ust  ut  the 
duplicity  of  his  lnvvyer,  who  jiclualiy 
saluted  Sergfant  BiiiJru7-»  and  "a!*ked 
him  how  he  did/  Tht  sick  m*in  think* 
J  have  bought  liim  witti  a  price  ;  be  is 
tnme.  It  ia  not  his  fikilf^  thouirh  he 
•Itouid  have  spent  yeiirsi  in  acqtiirini^ 
it — it  is  not  his  talent,  though  it  should 
be  pre-eminent — it  U  not  his  quickness 
and  maniial  dotterkvi  ibough  Imili  be 
conspicuous.  No — thei^c  1  must  have 
— but  hIso  I  ckim  hi*  sympaihy  lor 
my  sutrering — his  patience  for  rny  tidi- 
ousness — ^his  interest  in  my  egoti.^m. 
Iti  a  word,  he  is  mine,  bund  and  foot, 
to  weep  over  my  vu)e5»  to  liiincnt  over 
my  rubfortimes,  t«  comfort  my  weari- 
ness ;  und»  worse  than  i*ll,  to  enter  into 
the  ten  thous.ind  absurd  and  foolish 
iUiTg'esiions  which  sickness  und  cre- 
dulity fabricate,  till  the  happy  hour 
arrives  for  both,  and  the  patient  is 
pronounced  cured,  and  the  medical 
slave  U  manumitted.  If  this  be  sup- 
posed a  strong'  view  of  the  cute, 
ask  any  of  your  medieal  friends  if  it 
be  not  a  true  one.  We  du  uut  denv 
that  the  picture  bat  a  reverse.  The 
warmest  friendship,  the  most  enduring 
gratitude^  »re  in  miiny  cases  the  result 
of  a  medieal  man's  iniiniieies;  and  we 
should  say,  no  physician  has  ever  gone 
ilirou^b  life,  wiihont  feeling  ihtitto  the 
exercise  of  his  calling",  be  is  indebted 
for  the  strongest  and  most  histing^  at- 
tachments he  has  found  in  the  world. 

The  chapter  on  meilical  poets  is  of 
necessity  a  short  one.  Galdsmith's 
name  nfone  9t4inds  conspicuous  i  fur 
though  Gurth  ;tnd  Darwin  h,ivc  their 
beauiieSj  yet  we  shouUi  never  think  of 
tssociatiujf  their  numes  wiih  those 
whose  memories  are  linked  to  immortal 
verse. 

**  Tha  man  who  can  Urio^  to  the  study 
of  medicine  a  mind*  patient  and  un- 
weanud  in  the  search  after  pheuomena, 
and  B  diitposition  not  to  geuemlize  too 
liastily,  is  likely  to  proro  himfalf  a  sue- 


ceufut  pmctitioner;  bat  be,  whose  poetic 
and  active  imsiginntion-  compels  him  In 
anivfl  at  premnlttre  coudiisioas,  afitT  fin 
in«iiifi(ieni  eoii»»Jeralion  of  data,  i*  Ukuly 
to  he  the  vt^ry  tavtir^ii  ot  suetfi*»ruj,  wHuri 
lurumoned  la  Ihti  be*h«iJ(?  of  a  putient. 

'*  The  po<?l,  is  cn^nguJ  in  tnici»|[r  re* 
teniblaiiCL'9  hylwueo  objects ;  and  he  who 
i»  ciiiiaged  in  the  exercise  of  bii  judg^- 
meul,  hi  il»e  search  alter  truth,  is  n^ainly 
cm  ployed  in  discuveriug  dtffurenct's^  in 
sf  paraiing  error  from  truth,  und  what  is 
fuUe  from  what  is  miirutricious. 

"  fJonsidL'red,  tlieii,  as  a  question  of 
organiziiLiyn,  the  man  with  a  higljly  ptieltc 
temperament  is  not  the  best  calculated 
to  shine  u>  a  medical  philoyuphen  On 
the  same  prinriple  Locke  nmintaios  Ihsl 
a  pereon  with  hi^'hly  develapH  powen  of 
wit,  must  ni^cessarily  L(j  defective  in 
jufjgment.  Tlie  piiysiologiral  explana- 
tioi>  of  the  fact  is  this — onu  mental  laiulty 
ia  exercised  to  exce»s,  and  that  euer^'y 
which  ouuht  to  be  more  gftierally  dts- 
tritmted  through  the  bruin,  tie  material 
instrument  ot  mind,  is  concentrated  to 
ope  portion  of  the  sentient  oruao*" 

However  the  absorbing  duties  of  a 
severe  profts^ion  may  accord  with  the 
distractions  of  lighter  Itieratuie,  thej 
certainly  but  ill  admit  of  ai*y  devotion 
ti>  the  mnses  wUo  accept  no  divided 
allegiance.  Hence  it  is  thut  the 
medical  men  who  liave  written  p<^etry 
arc  much  less  rememhcretl  as  physi- 
cians than  poets,  even  though  in  the 
latter  wuSk  their  success  may  not  have 
been  pre-eminent.  l"he  observ;ttiona 
upon  qudckery  we  shitll  not  discuss. 
I'fie  cliapter  un  a  similar  suhject  by 
Miiruip:eo,  in  his  "Curiosities  of  Medical 
Hxperience,"  is  much  more  full,  and 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  that 
arch-humbug,  homoeopathy,  of  which 
our  present  author  knows  actually 
nothing".  In  the  same  way  we  should 
pa^s  over  the  chapter  wliieh  follows, 
entitled  *•  How  to  i;et  a  Practice,"  were 
it  not  that  our  attention  wu*  jjaflicu- 
larly  directed  to  it  by  ati  ohservatioo 
in  the  preface — '*  This  chajiter  must  be 
read  in  the  spitit  in  which  it  is  written. 
It  is  a  satire/' &c.  Acting  upon  the  in- 
junction, we  read  the  chapter  through  ; 
but  not  feeling  that  the  spirit  moved 
us,  ue  re-read  it^  hoping  at  length  that 
some  light  rniijhl  break  upon  our  be- 
niifhted  imagination,  and  enable  us  to 
see  wiiere  all  around  was  "dark  as 
EreliU*  ;*'  but  still  wc  could  perceive 
nothing,  save  that  the  auiiior,  follow- 
in;^  up  Ihe  early  error  of  his  volume, 
persists  in  a.««eTting  that  true  know- 
ledge and  accurate  information  on  the 
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tul>ject  of  hit  profession  is  a  very  inferior 
passport  to  the  "world's  favour  when 
compared  with  trick,  intrigue,  and 
dishonesty.  This  we  deny — utterly, 
plainly  deny.  We  repeat  what  we 
nave  already  said  upon  this  subject — 
that  instances  do  exist  where  inferior 
men  have  succeeded,  aided  by  a  happy 
conjunction  of  circumstances,  arising 
from  accidental  acquaintance,  powerful 
connection,  or  great  talents  in  other 
walks.  But  such,  after  all,  are  the 
drops  in  the  ocean — and  never  are, 
never  can  be  in  the  ordinary  train  of 
events.  We  assert  that  "  The  great 
names  in  every  great  city  in 
Europe  are  those  op  the  most 
distinguished  propessors  op  this 
ART.*'  We  do  not  mean  that  no 
others  are  worthy  of  enjoying  repu- 
tation and  rank,  but  that  they  who 
stand  prominently  forward  before  the 
public,  as  acknowledged  favourites,  are, 
m  every  case,  worthy  the  fame  they 
enjoy,  and  have  based  the  proud  posi- 
tion they  occupy  upon  a  very  different 
foundation  from  the  charlatanism  and 
knavery  alluded  to  by  our  author. 

If  the  chapter  be  a  satire,  then  we 
can  only  say  of  it,  as  our  illustrious 
countryman  Tom  Steel  remarked  of  a 
stranger,  who  for  some  months  in- 
habited his  native  city  of  Ennis,  and 
was  suspected  by  the  curious  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  a  lord  in  disguise 
— "  If  so,"  quoth  Tom,  '*he  is  the  best 
disguised  lord  I  ever  met  with.'*  So 
•ay  we  of  this  chapter.  So  far  from 
ridiculing  the  ridiculous  pretensions  it 
advances  as  passports  to  success,  it  ap- 
pears not  only  to  sanction  but  advise 
them. 

"  A  physician  should  never  affect  igno- 
rance of  the  cause  of  a  complaint;  he 
should  plnce  it  in  the  pancreas,  or  pineal 
gland,  if  he  has  no  other  local  habitation 
ready  at  the  moment.  He  must  also  be 
always  ready  with  an  answer  to  every 
question  that  a  lady  puts  to  him ;  the 
chance  is,  that  she  will  be  satisfied  with 
it ;  he  must  not  care  whether  there  be, 
or  be  not,  a  possible  solution  of  it.  A 
lady  once  asked  her  apothecary  from 
what  substance  castor- oil  was  made  ;  he, 
(more  au-fait  with  the  slang  of  the  ring 
than  with  the  science  of  botany,  a  hat 
or  beaver  being  by  the  fancy  termed  a 
castoTt)  unembarrassed,  said  that  it  was 
made  from  the  heaver!  The  lady  was 
satisfied,  and,  no  doubt,  considered  her 
medical  adviser  a  quick  and  sensible  gen- 
tleman. A  patient  was  one  day  very 
anxious  to  know  how  long  she  should 
be  ill:  < Madam/  replied  the  physiciaoi 


'that  depends  upon  the  duration  of  the 
disease.'  *  1  am  much  obliged  to  yoii» 
doctor,  for  your  iu  formation,'  was  the 
patient's  wise  answer.  Never  readily 
acquiesce  in  anything  your  patient  or  tha 
nVirse  should  say.  Old  women  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  putting  puzzling  quee* 
tions  to  the  doctor;  and,  if  he  be  not 
able  or  willing  to  explain  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  medicines  he  may  be 
exhibiting,  or  the  nature  of  the  ailment 
under  which  his  patient  may  be  labour- 
ing, ten  to  one  but  that  the  nurse  at- 
tempts a  solution  of  the  mystery.  •  My 
doctor,*  we  recollect  hearing  an  elderly 
lady  observe,  'always  assents  to  what- 
ever I  say :  I  think  he  must  be  a  greet 
fool.'  A  physician  should  never  omit 
to  take  his  fee,  unless  he  makes  a  prac- 
tice of  refusing  the  fees  of  clergymen ; 
it  is  astonishing  how  the  aurum  solidmm 
quickens  his  faculties.  It  is  the  laudable 
practice  of  many  physicians  of  the  present 
day  to  refuse  fees  while  attending  medical 
men.  A  celebrated  Bath  physician,  upon 
not  finding  himself  better  for  his  own 
prescriptions,  said,  laughingly,  to  a  friend 
one  day,  *  Come,  I  think  I  will  give 
myself  a  fee ;  I  am  sure  1  shall  do  better 
then.*  The  doctor  pnt  his  hand  with 
great  solemnity  into  his  pocket,  and 
passed  over  a  guinea  to  the  other.  This 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  same  physi- 
cian, on  receiving  the  last  fee  he  took  in 
this  world,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
said,  holding  it  up  with  streaming  eyes 
to  a  friend  who  was  near  him,  <  Ultimus 
Romanorumy  my  good  friend.' 

"  Once  having  obtained  *  a  name,*  the 
medical  practitioner,  unless  very  deficient 
in  a  knowledge  of  his  profession,  may  set 
the  whole  world  at  defiance.  The  very 
circumstance  of  his  being  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive practice,  will  render  him  more 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
devolve  upon  him — 

*  Gire  er'n  a  dance  the  employment  he  desires. 
And  he  suon  finds  the  talent  it  requires ; 
A  business',  with  an  income  at  its  heels, 
Fumiiihes  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels.* 

Cotrper." 

We  do  not  really  know  whether  to 
express  more  disgust  at  the  vulgarity 
or  pity  for  the  total  ignorance  of  the 
following  : — 

"  It  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance 
for  a  physician  to  have  a  wife  with 
powers  of  speech  equal  to  that  said  to 
have  been  possessed  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  If  she  calls  at  a  house  to  make 
a  visit  of  ceremony  or  friendship,  she 
must  enlarge  on  her  husband's  numerous 
engagements,  and  superior  abilities.  This 
species  of  maiKmirering  is  frequently  sno- 
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c«wful  in  large  watermg-p1ac€t,  wU#r« 
invalids  roiori  for  change  of  air  and 
aoene/* 

The  chapter  concludea  with  an  a»- 

iuratip^,  that  **  no  man  of  a  ptopf^rly 
ConsUluled  mind,  could  possibly  liavfl 
fecours**  to  5nch  illegitimate  iiieana  of 
advancing  himself  in  the  world/* 

Here,  then,  at  last,  is  the  *'otie 
tntiric  touch "  or  at  least  that  which 
gives  the  whole  chumcter  of  satire  to 
the  foregoing  farrago  of  tionscivsc. 
Might  it  not  have  been  as  well,  under 
all  circumstauceSr  to  have  omitted  the 
enumeration  of  the  arts  which  arc 
deemed  unworthy  and  unbecoming  j 
or  was  it  judged  a  skilful  legislation 
to  enumerate  all  the  possible  offences 
in  the  statute  book,  gilding  them  at  the 
time  with  every  plausible  pretext,  and 
finally  observe,  thou  shalt  not  do  this. 
But  we  forget,  **  this  chapter  is  a 
•afire** — »o  be  it  then,  and  auch  is  not, 
therefore,  the  Talc  of  a  Ttib,  nor 
Gulliver*3  Tiaveis — '*  and  niuit  be  read 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written." 
Now  this  is  really  too  hard  a  condi- 
tion, and,  considering  how  paiicntly  wc 
have  endured  all  hitherto,  a  rather 
unfair  demand  upon  our  dulncsft.  which 
may  not  prove  as  inexhaustible  as  re- 
quired. 

The  second  volume  open?  with  an 
account  of  the  Old  College  of  Physici- 
ans, founded  by  Linacre  in  1578. 

*«  Prior  to  that  event,  the  ttale  of 
medical  icieuce  was  very  low  in  England. 
It  was  only  remarkablo  for  ]ug«nioiit 
hypothesis,  unsupported  by  the  evidence 
of  fnclSi  and  for  a  credulous  faith  in 
a^trnlogiciil  influence,  equally  viMoiiary, 
The  sweating  Bickness  raged  in  London 
with  great  violenca  previous  to  the  year 
1518*  Tho  infected  died  witbin  three 
hours  after  the  appearance  of  tho  diftense, 
and  no  effectual  remedy  ivas  discovered. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  fus- 
pended  during  its  continuance,  and  the 
court  removed  from  place  to  place  with 
precipitation  and  fuar. 

"  Half  the  people  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  were  swept  away,  and  the  priti- 
dpal  trade  carried  on  was  in  coffins  and 
throudi ;  but  even  that,  in  the  progress 
the  plague,  was  generally  abandoned.  In 
Londoti,  vast  sepulchral  pits  were  pre- 
pared every  morning,  into  which  the 
victims  were  thrown  promiscuously.  The 
only  sounds  In  the  city  during  the  dny, 
were  the  dr>teful  monotony  of  uncen«in(^ 
knells,  nnd  the  himentntiousof  thu  tainted, 
deserted  by  their  friends,  crying  from  tho 
wlndowa  to  the  passengers  to  pray  for 


them.  The  door  of  almost  every  hotsso 
wms  marked  with  a  red  cro*B,  the  sign 
that  the  destroying  angi'l  h»d  been  tbi^re ; 
and  all  night,  n»  tho  loaded  whoel*  of  tho 
death'Wnggons  rolled  along,  h  continuiiL 
cry  wits  heard  of  <  Bring  out  your  dead** 
To  discover  a  remedy,  or  tome  mode  of 
averting  the  recurrence  of  this  terHblo 
calninity,  the  king,  at  the  su ingestion  of 
Dr.  Linacre,  was  induced  to  e»liiblLsh  the 
College  of  Physicians :  among  others 
mentioned  in  the  charter,  a»  the  advisers 
of  this  beneficial  institution,  Cardinal 
WoUey's  name  is  particularly  mentioned." 

This  portion  of  the  work  contains 
some  very  interesting  biograpbieal 
detail,  and  much  cutious  unecdote. 
The  following  is  from  Nichofs  KecoU 
lectiona  of  George  11.: — 

«  Walpole  s«)'s,  that  Lady  Snndon's 
influence  over  Queen  Caroline  arose  from 
her  being  possessed  of  the  secret  of  Iier 
miije«ty's  being  afflicted  with  hernia  urn* 
bilicus.  This,  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
she  had  communicated  to  the  mistress  of 
the  roh^s,  Lady  Snndon :  she  was  even 
to  imprudent  at  to  conceal  her  di»ease 
from  the  medical  men,  ivho  treated  her 
for  gout  of  the  stomach.  When  the 
datigijr  became  imminent,  conceal  men  t 
was  imposaibtet 

*•  Dr,  Sandi,  an  accoucheur,  suggested 
that  a  cure  might  ha  effected  by  tha 
injection  of  warm  water.  Dr.  Mead 
entered  a  most  positive  protest  against 
the  experiment.  Sir  Edward  Hulse  was 
the  only  court  physician  who  approved 
of  the  operation.  At  the  time  when 
the  operation  was  performed,  every  wish 
to  keep  her  miijesty's  malady  a  secret 
must  have  been  abandoned ;  for  the 
courtiers,  both  male  and  female,  were 
assembled  in  the  aoti-chnmber,  waiting 
anxiously  tho  event, 

*'  The  intestine  was  burst  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  Dr  Sanda  and  Sir  Edward 
Hulse  saw  that  the  Queen  must  inevitably 
die  of  a  mortification  within  a  few  hours. 
The  only  cjut^stion  which  then  remained 
for  tlie  two  physicians  to  consider  was, 
how  they  nii<:ht  get  out  of  the  piilace 
before  tho  un fortunate  issue  was  known. 
They  determined  to  say  that  the  opera- 
tion had  succeeded*  As  soon  as  the  two 
physicians  came  out  of  the  Que«n*i 
cbnmber,  and  announced  their  succefa» 
the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
among  those  who  waited  in  tho  anti- 
chamber,  ran  up  to  Dr.  Sands  and 
hugeed  him,  cuclaimiag,  •  You  dear 
creature,  tho  nalion  can  never  sufliciently 
reward  you  for  having  saved  the  lite  of 
the  most  valuable  woman  in  the  w*orld  I' 
The  doctor  stru^'gled  to  get  away,  ap^ 
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prehenmYe  that  tome  of  the  ladies,  wlio 
nod  gone  in  to  the  qaeen  after  the  phy- 
sicians had  left  her,  might  come  out  and 
disclose  the  truth.*' 

The  account  of  Fothergill  is  well 
wiitten,  and  most  interesting. 

**  Dr.  Fothergill  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  1740,  in  a  house 
situated  in  White-heart  Court,  Lombard- 
street,  where  he  continued  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  acquired  and  estab- 
lished both  his  fame  and  fortune. 

**  Dr.  Fothergill  was  as  distinguished 
for  his  charity,  as  for  his  medical  skill. 
A  physician  of  eminence,  who  had  long 
been  on  a  friendly  footing  with  him, 
being  under  difficulties,  and  having  a 
wife  and  several  children  to  support, 
mentioned  his  distress  to  hire,  when,  to 
his  great  satisfaction,  Dr.  Fothergill  pre- 
sented him  with  a  draft  upon  his  banker 
for  £1000.  Since  his  death  it  appears 
from  his  memoranda,  that  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  his  fees  averaged  £6700 
per  annum.  Fothergill  entertained  high 
notions  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession he  followed.  Nothing  (says  Dr. 
Lettsom)  hurt  his  feelings  more,  than  an 
estimate  of  the  medical  profession,  formed 
upon  lucrative  advantages.  He  was  ever 
averse  to  speak  of  his  pecuniary  emolu- 
mcuts.  <My  only  wish,*  he  declared, 
<  was  to  do  what  little  business  might 
fall  to  my  share,  as  well  as  possible,  and 
to  banish  all  thoughts  of  practising  physic 
as  a  money-getting  trade,  with  the  same 
solicitude  as  I  would  the  suggestions  of 
vice  or  intemperance.'  In  a  letter  written 
several  years  afterwards,  when  he  was 
in  the  receipt  of  a  large  professional  in- 
come, he  writes,  *  I  endeavour  to  follow 
my  business,  because  it  is  my  duty,  rather 
than  my  interest ;  the  last  is  inseparable 
from  a  just  discharge  of  duty ;  but  I  have 
ever  wished  to  look  at  the  profits  in  the 
last  place,  and  this  wisii  has  attended  me 
ever  since  my  beginning.*  Again,  he 
says,  <  I  wished  most  fervently,  and  I 
endeavour  after  it  still,  to  do  the  business 
that  occurred,  with  all  the  diligence  I 
could,  as  a  present  duty^  and  endeavoured 
to  repress  any  rising  idea  of  its  conse" 
quences — such  a  circumscribed  unaspiring 
temper  of  mind,  doing  every  thing  with 
diligence,  humility,  and  as  in  the  sight  of 
the  God  of  healing,  frees  the  mind  from 
much  unavailing  distress  and  consequen- 
tial disappointment.' 

"  We  have  already  stated  that  charity 
was  a  predominant  feature  in  Dr.  Pother- 
gill's  character.  It  is  stated  that  during 
the  summer  he  retired  to  Lea  Hall,  in 
Cheshire.  Ho  devoted  one  day  in  every 
week  to  attendance  at  Middlewich,  the 


nearest  market  town,  and  gare  hie  gn* 
tuitous  advice  to  the  poor.  Ha  aie^ed 
the  clergy,  not  merely  with  hie  advice^ 
but,  on  numerous  occasiona  with  hie 
purse.  On  ono  occasion  he  waa  raprorad 
by  a  friend  for  his  refusal  of  a  fea  from 
a  person  who  had  attained  a  high  rank  ia 
the  church.  <  I  had  rather  (replied  the 
doctor)  return  the  fee  of  a  gentleman 
whose  rank  I  am  not  perfectly  acquainted 
with,  than  run  the  risk  of  taking  it  firoot 
a  man  who  ought,  perhaps,  to  ba  the 
object  of  my  bounty.*  When  he  paid  hie 
last  visit  to  patients  in  decayed  circam- 
stances,  it  was  not  unusual  with  him, 
under  the  appearance  of  feeling  the  pulsej 
to  slip  into  their  hand  a  sum  of  money,  or 
a  bank-note.  Ia  one  instance  this  mode 
of  donation  is  said  to  have  conveyed 
£150.  To  the  modest  or  proud  poTerty 
which  shuns  the  light  of  observation,  he 
was  the  delicate  and  zealous  visitor;  in 
order  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  acknow- 
ledgment, which  is  often  painful  to  eodi 
minds,  he  would  endeavour  to  invent 
some  motive  for  his  bounty,  and  heoca 
afford  to  the  receiver  the  pretensiona  of  a 
claim,  while  the  liberal  donor  appeared  to 
be  only  discharging  a  debt.** 

The  character  given  of  this  eminent 
physician  by  Cuming  is  very  beaQtiful* 


«  He  possessed  a  greater  purity  of  i 
ners,  more  self-government  and  a  more 
absolute  command  of  his  paseions  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew,  who  was  constantly 
engaged  in  business,  and  a  continued  in- 
tercourse with  the  world.  After  saying 
thus  much,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark, 
that  there  was  in  his  manner  a  perpentH^ 
cularity,  a  certainybrma/i(y,  and  aolemnitgf 
which  checked,  in  some  measure,  the  ap- 
proach of  strangers.  He  generally  wore, 
indeed,  on  his  countenance  a  smile — it 
was  a  smile  of  benignity  and  philanthropy, 
and  to  his  patients  it  was  a  hope^imspirimg 
smile, 

'Seldom  he  lau^hM,  and  laugh*d  in  Back  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorned  hit  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  laugli  at  any  thiny .* 

«  But  all  this  I  attribute  to  his  having 
been  initiated  from  Ids  birth,  and  educated 
in  the  most  rigid  maxims  of  the  religious 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  which  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
viuccd,  and  most  strictly  tenacious.  Had 
he  been  a  member  of  any  other  re- 
ligious sect,  this  formality  in  his  man- 
ner would  not  have  appeared,  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  heart  would  have 
unfurled  his  features,  relaxed  them 
into  a  careless  cordiality  of  aspect,  and 
softened  the  rigour  of  aoetere  Tirtuee, 
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No  man,  I  belie vo,  that  mii«d  with  the 
world  ever  passed  through  life  M'ith  fewer 
rdiixntjons  from  dulVt  ^or  the  eDJoymeitt 
of  whnt  U  U6unlly  denominuted  jileaiure. 
I  eotild  liAre  wiiiLed  bim  to  have  be<>ii 
1ei>9  tenacious  ofiome  di^criiriiTiuting  pcim- 
liitrities,  which  m  my  0}Hikiua  are  iiidif- 
feretit ;  hut  he  possessed  n  g^reat  degree 
of  self*iiJ!liJeiice." 

How  strikingly  do  these  few  but 
graphic  Iraitii  remind  us  of  one  who 
&ome  time  since  passed  away  fiom 
amongst  us,  and  who  more  than  his 
ecjuiil  in  professionai  eminence  re- 
tembled  Fothrrj^ill  most  remarkably  in 
temper  and  deportment. 

In  the  chapter  on  literary  and  scien- 
tific medical  men,  we  have  the  neglect 
with  which  the  scientific  members  of 
the  profession  have  been  ever  treated, 
well  a  ad  ably  put  forward. 

^t  It  is  kmcntahle  to  think  how  little 
ei^t'oum^fement  is  offered  to  medical  roeHj 
ill  this  country,  to  pursue  with  ardour 
their  researches  into  the  dominions  of 
science* 

"In  Englnnd  the  members  of  the 
medic4il  profession  ure  compelled  to  devote 
iienrly  the  whole  of  thfir  at  ten  lion  to  the 
pmclictd  part  of  medicine.  Very  few  men 
commence  the  study  of  physic  with  a  rtiiw 
of  attempting  to  etihii|jre  its  scientific 
LouDddries.  Lucrative  pmctlce  it  the 
natural  nnd  ^reat  nini  of  most  who  enter 
the  profession,  A  dlstincruishud  writer 
Ima  observed,  *  Thjit  the  pro'^cision  of 
medicine  labours  under  peculiar  disad- 
Yautiiges.  The  very  multtpHciUinn  of  the 
opportunities  of  knowledge,  «o  hnrasMfS 
tind  fntigtjcs  the  feelings  by  tho  practice 
of  the  an,  as  often  to  afford  little  leisure 
or  inctioetiou  to  cultivate  and  extend  the 
science.' 

"  Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  tlie  arti  which,  from  the  constitution 
of  society,  arc  deemed  necessary  for  getting 
into  pDiCtice,  arc  totally  at  Tarinnre  with 
the  fpirit  of  inquiry  which  would  tend  to 
promote  the  interests  of  medicine  ;  whilst 
those  who  disdain  these  arts  bare  no  alter- 
natire,  but  rmust  either  enrol  themselves 
in  the  already  over- stocked  ranks  of  me* 
diral  tenchert,  or  abandon   the  list  alto. 

f ether.  This  nas  the  case  with  the  late 
>r.  \Volliuiton,  whoftQ  splendid  talents 
were  lost  to  medicine,  because  he  could 
find  no  abiding  place  in  it,  suited  to  the 
pecnliarUies  of  his  genius,  di«positioni  and 
rircnmstances.  Ho  wanted  bread  in  early 
life,  and  would  gladly  have  entered  upon 
the  regular  career  of  his  profession, 
could  he  have  done  so  by  fair  and  hon- 
ourable, straight-forward,  and  uabead- 
ing  methods ;  but  ho  met  with  repeated 


difappointroents,  ivKicb  iilled  him  with 
difgu»t,  and  induced  him  to  form  an  un- 
altt'r»ble  r^isolution  never  lo  prescribe 
more.  His  alteutioii  was  thenceforth 
turned  wholly  to  nalurul  science,  for- 
sakiDg^  what  might  then  have  been  sup- 
posed a  far  more  likely  road  to  wealth, 
than  that  in  which  he  amassed  an  ample 
fortune;  nor  \\m  the  case  very  different 
with  the  liila  Dr.  Young,  the  mo^t  pro- 
found scholar  and  philosopher  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live*  It  \n  known  that  with 
all  his  indefatigable  indniiry  and  2eal  in 
the  ptirsutt  of  knowledge,  liia  means  re- 
sulting from  his  profesAionnl  practice  and 
other  scjurcest  did  not  sufEce  him  ;  much 
of  his  valuable  time  wm  wasted  in  anooy* 
mous  authorship ;  and  it  wa^  not  until 
within  the  last  ten  yenrs  of  his  life  that 
ho  enjoyed  any  thing  like  a  competence, 
and  lltat  in  the  scjinty  emoluments  af- 
forded him  by  government  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
then  existing  bi^ard  of  longitude. 

"Such  being  the  state  of  thing*  in 
this  country,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
Mn  Herscbel'a  question,  when  speaking 
of  the  progress  made  in  tha  science  of 
chemistry  by  English  philosophers  ;  *  Who 
tan  tell  us  here/  tays  he,  *any  thing 
about  the  sulphosalls?  or  of  the  laws  of 
isomorphism  ?  Who  among  us  has  veri- 
fied Thenard's  experiments  on  the  oxy- 
genated acids;  or  Oersted's  and  Ber- 
geliuc's  on  the  radicals  of  the  earth ;  or 
Bn lard's  and  Serullas'  on  the  combina* 
tions  of  brome  ?*  *  »  , 

**  They  maoago  the«e  things  better  in 
France.  In  that  country  the  sciences 
and  ftcientiiic  men  are  encouraged  uud 
made  comfortable :  liberal  allowance  is 
provided  for  every  member  of  tha  acade- 
mies; and  it  is  calculated  that  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousands  pounds  is 
annually  expended  in  pensions  to  men  of 
Siience,  of  whose  services,  in  various 
ways,  minifters  avail  themselves.  fa 
France,  titles  of  nobility  and  crowns  of 
honour  and  merit  are  abundantly  hef- 
towed,  and  with  the  happiest  effect.  The 
lata  Dupuytrcn  had  the)  dignity  of  baron 
confcrr«?d  upon  him  ;  and  the  same  honour 
was  paid  lo  Larrey.  The  present  king 
conferred  the  legion  of  honour  upon  Dtett, 
Lnllemand,  Andral,  and  Chomel;  thua 
demonstrating  at  once  his  respect  for  the 
science,  and  the  professors  of  medicine." 

So  truly  is  this  the  case,  that  were 
it  not  an  invidious  task,  we  could  cite 
the  names  of  raen,  discoverers  in  the 
hig'hcst  walks  of  those  sciences  npon 
which  the  healing  art  is  founded,  pur- 
suing^ with  toil  and  labour,  and  at  con-' 
siderable  coat,  the  objects  of  their 
study,  and  deriving    less    of  reward 
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cither  in  fame  or  money  than  a  third 
rate  country  practitioner  or  a  town 
apothecary.  The  puhllc,  you  will  say, 
have  no  way  either  of  testing  the 
abilities,  or  rewarding  the  talents  of 
this  class  of  men.  True,  perfectly 
true  ;  but  the  government  has — and 
not  only  has  the  power,  but  it  is  a 
part  of  its  duty — a  duty  that  is  gladly 
and  proudly  exercised  in  every  country 
of  the  continent.  Look  at  the  profes- 
sorships nobly  endowed  in  France ; 
look  at  the  rewards  conferred  upon 
BUmienbach,  Meckel,  Tiedemann, 
Gracfc,  Langanbeck,and  others  in  Ger- 
many. Tlie  man  who  abroad  devotes  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  laborious  pursuit 
of  science  in  his  cabinet,  in  preference 
to  the  more  healthful  and  inspiriting 
duties  of  a  practising  physician,  is  not, 
by  adopting  the  severer  career,  ne- 
glecting the  more  profitable.  His 
government  is  able  and  willing  to  re- 
ward his  services,  and  they  never  go 
unrequited.  Not  so  with  us,  for  all 
the  benefits  to  accrue  to  one's  children, 
and  all  the  worldly  advantages  and 
consideration  to  one's  self,  better  far 
to  be  the  humblest  apothecary  that 
ever  bestrode  a  ten  pound  hackney, 
"  arising  for  his  half-crown  fee,"  than 
the  enlightened  discoverer  of  a  subtle 
analysis  or  the  inventor  of  a  remedy 
which  may  confer  lasting  blessings 
upon  mankind. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  work 
is  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  short 
biograi)hical  sketches  of  eminent  living 
physicians  and  surgeons  —  many  of 
them  suiBcicntly  interesting,  and  all 
written  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit, 
equally  removed  from  any  attempt  at 
unveiling  the  decorum  of  private  life, 
or  any  evidence  of  gratifying  indivi- 
dual preferences.  Having  trespassed 
so  far  already  in  these  remarks,  we 
shall  only  select  one  sketch  for  our 
extract,  and  that  rather  from  the  un- 
happy share  of  public  attention  and 
notoriety  to  which  the  individual  has 
been  for  some  time  past  exposed, 
than  from  any  intrinsic  merits  he  may 
lay  claim  to  : — 

**  Sir  James  Clark  enjoys  the  high 
honour  of  being  principal  physician  to 
Queen  Victoria.  This  eminent  man  is 
the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  gentleman 
who  farmed  a  large  estate  in  the  county 
of  lianffbhire,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born.  After  receiving  the 
elements  of  education  in  his  native  town. 
Sir  James  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  studied  under  the  first  medical  profes- 


sors attached  to  that  celehnited  school  of 
medicine.  He  was  remarkable,  during 
his  residence  in  this  rity,  for  his  assiduity, 
and  the  unremitting  attention  which  he 
paid  to  the  medical  classes ;  and  the  ad- 
vancement he  made  in  a  knowledge  of 
his  profession  did  credit  to  his  industry 
and  talent.  After  graduating,  he  oh* 
tained  the  appointment  of  travelling  phy- 
sician to  a  nobleman,  with  whom  he,  in 
the  year  1817,  visited  different  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  finally,  in  1819,  settled 
at  Rome.  It  was  during  his  early  resi- 
dence there,  that  he  manifested  that  great 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  consumptive 
diseases,  which  has  rendered  his  name  so 
justly  eminent  as  a  Mung  doctor.'  He 
brought  himself  into  notice  by  his  having 
cured  several  cases  of  pulmonary  disease, 
which  had  baffled  the  skill  of  the  faculty 
resident  in  England,  and  he  [was  conse- 
quently consulted  by  numerous  patients, 
who  had  resorted  to  Italy  in  the  hope 
of  being  benefitted  by  its  salubrious 
climate  and  change  of  air.  In  a  short 
period  Sir  J.  Clark,  then  Dr.  Clark, 
became  so  eminent  for  his  success  in 
the  management  of  these  cases,  that 
many  patients,  particularly  among  the 
English  nobility,  visited  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  themselves  under  his 
professional  care.  In  consequence  of  his 
unparalleled  success  in  curing  consump- 
tion, and  other  affections  of  the  lungs, 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
English  nobility  and  gentry,  signed  a 
requisition  requesting  Sir  James  to  leave 
Rome,  where  he  was  occupied  in  large 
practice,  and  to  settle  in  London ;  pro- 
mising, if  be  complied  with  their  wishes, 
to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  him  into  im- 
mediate practice.  Urged  by  their  solici- 
tations, he  was  induced,  much  against  his 
own  feelings,  and  the  expressed  wishes  of 
a  numerous  class  of  patients,  by  whom 
he  was  much  beloved,  to  start  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  having  arrived  in  this  country, 
he  commenced  practice  in  London,  relying 
upon  the  support  of  those  who  had  in- 
duced him  to  embark  in  the  career  of  a 
London  physician.  .        •        •        • 

**  Prior  to  the  demise  of  the  late  king. 
Sir  J.  Clark  was  physician  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kent.  When  the  Princess  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne.  Sir  J.  Clark  was 
requested  by  her  majesty  to  make  out  a 
list  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  to  the  court,  and 
submit  it  to  her  for  approval.  He  ac* 
cordingly  obeyed  the  command  of  her 
majesty.  Though  Sir  H.  Halford  had 
been  principal  physician  to  William  IV., 
and  was  Lord  Melbourne's  private  phy* 
sician,  his  name  stood  second  or  third  on 
the  list;  and  Sir  J.  Clark,  because  of 
his  profesuonal    connection  with    the 
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Duchess  of  Kent,  tlionglit  liimself  jus- 
tified in  plsicine:  his  own  nnme  first.  Sir 
H.  Hnliord  coahiJ«^rin|ff  from  the  pOBittoti 
which  h«  liad  held  for  &o  lone  a  time  in 
the  meclical  profession*  ns  well  at  from 
the  circumstance  of  hU  being  Preaident 
of  the  Colk'ire  of  Physjcians,  that  he  whs 
fully  entitled  to  be  jiominiitecl  as  the 
f]ue£n's  principal  pliysiciao,  had  an  tntifr- 
vievv^  with  Lord  Melbourne  on  thci  «huh- 
jflct,  who  promised  to  mention  the  matter 
to  her  majeatfj  as  well  as  ta  Sir  Jamea 
Clnrk.  lit)  accordingly  did  to,  and  Sir 
J.  Clark's  reply  \vaa,  that  he  had  no  per- 
10 na!  f4?uUi]^  in  tlm  matter — that  he  had 
a  high  respect  for  Sir  H.  Hal  ford'* 
eminent  profession  id  talents^  and  he  had 
DO  olijection  to  his  name  deing'  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  and  if  that  wm 
agreed  to,  hit  name  should  itand  at  the 
bottom.  The  subject  was  brought  under 
the  act  ice  of  her  majesty,  hoih  by  the 
prime  minitter  and  by  Sir  J.  Clark  ;  and 
the  (|ueeti  expressed  her  resolute  dcter- 
tninntion  to  have  her  wishes  complied 
with.  She  obeervodj  •  As  I  am  now 
queeDt  I  expect  thnt  my  views  and  pri- 
vate feelings  should  be  consulted.  Sir  J. 
Clark  has  always  bee  a  my  physician,  atid 
shall  remain  so,  in  spite  of  every  opposi- 
tion»  from  whatever  qtiarter  it  may  origi- 
nate.* 

**  Finding  that  it  wai  useless  further 
to  oppose  the  queen,  Sir  H.  Hal  ford 
withdrew  hU  claim  —  Lord  Melbourne 
towed  subinission  to  the  royal  mandate 
^Biid  Sir  J.  Clark  was  officially  gazetted 
as  the  principal  physician  to  the  court. 

*<^  Tlie  bite  piiinful  transaction  coanected 
with  Lady   Flora  Hastings,  has  brought 
Sir  James  Clark"*  name  prominently  be- 
fore  the    public,  he   haviug  been    much 
Geniured  for  the  part  which  he  has  been 
represented  to  have  taken  in  tbat delicate 
business.     It  is  nut  our  intention  to  vin- 
dicnto  tlie  course  Avbich  hdr  majesty,  and 
those  connected  with  her,  thought  proper 
to  adopt  with  reference  to   the   lady  in 
question  ^  but  wo  d(>  think  that  the  public^ 
And   particularly  the  press,   ha^  been    a 
little  too  precipitat«i  m  passing  judgment 
on  the  Queen*3  physician.     The  state- 
I  ment  already  pul/Iis^hed,  it  must  Le   re- 
i  niembered,  is  but  of  an  ex  parte  nature, 
^  ftnd  should  consequently  be   viewed  with 
■uspiciou.      That  Lady  Flora  has  clearly 
and  nobly  vindicated  her  character  can- 
\  not  for  one  moment  bo  questioned.     The 
t^reath  of  calumny  cannot  affect  her  io 
I  the  estimation  of  her  family,  her  friends, 
I  or  the  public,  wbatever  paiofut  emotions 
>  the  circum«tance  alluded   to   may  excite 
I  in  her  own  mind. 

**  Suspicions  of  a  singular  natare  were 
Afloat  in  the  palace  for  some  time  before 
I  Any  eomniiimcatioD  wis  made  t«  Sir  J* 


Clark*  When  he  was  requested  to  notice 
the  circumstancei  he  properly  cautioned 
the  parties  to  be  guarded  in  what  they 
said,  H»  there  were  many  diseases  produc 
tive  of  such  appearances,  which  were 
calculated  to  mislead  those  unacquainted 
with  medicid  matters.  When  the  subject 
was  mentioned  to  her  majesty,  she  con- 
sidered that  it  waa  incumbent  on  her  to 
Dotice  it  J  and  accordingly  commanded 
Sir  James  Clark  to  communicate  to  Lady 
Flora  her  majesty'^  suspicion  that  she 
had  becn^to  use  the  Queen'«  own  lan- 
guage— 'privately  married/  Lady  Flora 
indignantly  rt*pelled  the  insiijuatioa  she 
at  once  saw  was  conveyed  in  such  courtly 
phraseology;  and  the  result  of  the  in- 
delicate ieivestigatioQ  that  ensued,  proved 
the  utter  groundlessness  of  tho  report 
which  jrnve  rise  to  her  mfjjesty^a  sur- 
mise. The  particulars  of  this  iin  plea- 
sant affair  have  acquired  n  publicity 
which,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties,  it  would 
have  been  more  discreel  to  have  sup. 
pressed  ;  and  to  which  we  should  not 
here  allude,  were  it  not  to  express  our 
opinion  that  no  blame  can  be  justly 
imputed  to  Sir  J.  Clark  for  the  part  ho 
took  in  the  transaction  ;  and,  had  it  not 
been  his  auxious  wish  to  avoid  doing  any 
thing  to  compromise  the  queen,  he  would, 
long  ere  this,  have  vindicated  himself  from 
the  uApersions  levelled  ngainit  his  cha- 
racter.** 

Had  the  writer  of  these  volumes 
confined  himself  to  a  strictly  biogmphi* 
cal  notice  of  the  Court  Physician,  wo 
should  certainly  have  passed  him  by 
as  we  have  tlone  other  and  better  men, 
ill  this  chapter,  but  having,  ns  he  had 
done*  ventured  upon  something  like  a 
defence  of  Sir  James  Clarke*s  conduct 
in  the  "late  disgraceful  affdlr/'  we 
cannot  permit  ourselves,  by  treating  it 
with  Bilenee,  to  appear  to  concur  in 
any  of  the  observations  made  upon  this 
business.  *'  Save  me  from  my  frienda," 
might  well  be  Sir  James'  tixclamation 
on  reading  it,  for,  even  his  own  unforlti* 
nate  attempt  at  exculpation  included, 
a  more  miserable  defence  could  scarcely 
be  conceived*  la  his  zeal  for  his  friend, 
he  has  unfortunately  proved  too  much  ; 
far  more  indeed  than  poor  Sir  Jarne^ 
himself  could  ever  have  dreamed  of. 
"  When  he  was  requested  to  notice 
the  circumstance'* — that  of  Lady  Florn's 
irjcreased  size — "  he  very  properly  cau- 
tioned the  parties  to  be  guarded  in  what 
they  said,  as  there  were  many  diseases 
productive  of  such  appearances  which 
were  calculated  to  mislead  those  un- 
acquainted with  medical  m;ittcrs.'* — 
Now  this  h  the  very  thing  Sir  Jauie^ 
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Clarke  did  not  do.  Not  only  did  he 
omit  this  very  plain  and  palpable  line 
of  duty,  but  he  «l)S()lutoly  adopted  its 
oj)positP,  assuinin;r  all  the  supf)osilioti3 
oi  the  "  ladies"  as  true,  and  totally  tbr- 
getiin;:  that  *'th<?ro  were  many  diseases 
productive  of  such  ay)pearauces  as  arc 
ralrulatod  to  mislead  those  unacquaint- 
ed with  medical  matters,"  he  took, 
most  j>hilosophically,  the  very  least 
probable  view  of  his  patient's  case  ;  the 
one  least  supported  by  symptoms,  the 
most  re[)Uja:nant  to  the  well  known  cha- 
rartor  of  Lady  Flora,  and  Hually,  that 
which  to  a  man  of  honour  and  charac- 
ter wouhl  only  occur  when  every  other 
possible  supposition  had  been  carefully 
canvassed  and  rejected. 

The  fatal  dilemma  that  presses  upon 
Sir  Jarnes  has  no  outlet  of  escape  : 
Eith(>r  that,  as  a  medical  man,  he  be- 
traxed  prross  ignorance  of  his  art,  in 
rashly  assuniinir  ascertain,  a  most  dubi- 
ous and  difficult  case,  or  what  we  sus- 
pect he  would  be  very  far  from  prefer- 
ring, that  knowing  the  real  state  of  mat« 


ters  he  pandered  to  the  base  and  un- 
manly scandals  that  were  propagated  in 
the  palace  to  gratify  the  lovers  of  niis- 
chiefand  court  intrigue,and  now  that  the 
matter  is  over,  attempts  a  lame  and  mi- 
serable defence — it  being  "his  anxious 
wish" — we  quote  the  words  of  the 
volume  before  us — **  to  avoid  doing 
anything  to  compromise  the  Queen,  or 
he  would,  long  ere  this,  have  vindicated 
himself  from  the  aspersions  levelled 
against  his  character." 

Call  you  this  backing  your  friends  ? 
Of  ourselves  we  can  only  say,  that  we 
should  prefer  any  neglect,  any  indif- 
ference, any  lukewarmness,  almost  any 
eiimity  itself,  to  the  cruel  infliction  of 
such  friendship. 

We  have  done — '*  Physic  and  Phy- 
sicians** so  attractive  to  us  from  its  title, 
has  sadly  disappointed  our  expectations ; 
and  we  can  only  say,  that  however 
thankful  for  the  intention  of  the  author, 
we  have  much  to  regret  in  the  manner 
of  his  volumes. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  HARRY  LORRBQUBR. 


CHAP.    XLVIL — A   SURPRISE. 


It  was  late  upon  the  following  day 
ere  I  awoke  from  the  long  deep  sleep 
that  closed  my  labours  in  Strasbourg. 
In  the  confusion  of  my  waking  thoughts, 
1  iinaj^ined  my.*elf  still  before  a  crowded 
and  enthusiastic  audience — the  glare  of 
the  foot-lights — the  crash  of  the  or- 
chestra—  the  shouts  of  **  rAnteur!* 
*'rAutcur"  were  all  before  me,  and 
so  completely  possessed  me,  that,  as 
the  waiter  entered  with  hot  water,  I 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  pull  oflf 
my  ni(>ht-cap  with  one  hand,  and  press 
the  other  to  my  heart  in  the  usual 
theatrical  style  of  acknowledgments 
for  a  most  flattering  reception.  The 
startled  look  of  the  poor  fellow,  as  he 
neared  the  door  to  escape,  roused  me 
from  my  hallucination,  and  awakened 
me  to  the  conviction  that  the  suspicion 
of  lunacy  might  be  a  still  heavier  in- 
fliction than  the  personation  of  Mon- 
sieur Meerberger. 

With  thoughts  of  this  nature,  I 
assumed  my  steadiest  demeanour— 
ord(  red  my  breakfast  in  the  most 
orthodox  fashion — eat  it  like  a  man 
in  his  senses ;  and  when  I  threw  my- 
self back  in  the  wicker  conveniency 
they  called  a  calcche,  and  bade  adieu 


to  Kehl,  the  whole  fraternity  of  the 
inn  would  have  given  me  a  certificate 
of  sanity  before  any  court  in  £uro|»e. 

"  Now^  for  Munich,"  said  I,  as  we 
rattled  along  down  the  steep  street  of 
the  little  town.  **Now  for  Munich, 
with  all  the  speed  that  first  of  post- 
masters and  slowest  of  men,  the  Prioce 
of  Tour  and  Taxes,  will  afford  us." 

The  future  engrossed  all  my  thoughts 
— and  puzzling  as  my  late  adventurer 
had  been  to  account  for,  I  never  for  a 
moment  reverted  to  tlie  past.  <*  Is 
she  to  be  mine?"  was  the  ever-riilng 

Question  in  ray  mind.  The  thousand 
ifficulties  that  had  crossed  my  path 
might  long  since  have  terminated  a 
pursuit  where  there  was  so  little  of 
promise,  did  I  not  cherish  the  idea 
m  my  heart  that  I  was  fated  to  succeed. 
Sheridan  answered  the  ribald  sneers 
of  his  first  auditory,  by  faying,  **  Laii^h 
on  ;  but  I  have  it  in  me,  and  by  ■ 
it  shall  come  out.**  So  I  whispered  to 
myself— Go  on,  Harry.  Luck  nat  been 
hitherto  against  you,  it  is  true ;  bnt 
you  have  vet  one  throw  of  the  dice, 
and  something  seems  to  say,  a  forta- 
nate  one  in  store ;  and,  if  so  but 
I  cannot  trust  myself  with  sacfa  antid* 
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pation?.  I  am  well  awnrc  hnw  lUtle 
the  world  sympathises  with  the  man 
whose  forttme*  are  the  sport  of  his 
tcmpcniment — that  April-ilny  frame  of 
mind  Is  ever  the  jest  and  scoff  of  tho?e 
hardiiT  iinti  sterner  natures  who,  if 
never  overjoyed  by  surcess,  are  never 
much  tlpjiresscd  by  lailure.  That  t 
have  been  cast  in  the  former  moidd, 
these  Confessions  have*  alas!  plaitdy 
proved  i  but  ihtit  I  regret  it,  I  fear 
also,  for  my  character  for  found  juilg- 
ment»  I  must  answer  **  No.* 

•'  Ertter  far  to  be 

In  uttt-r  diirkDf?^  b'i^^jTi 
lluin  Ih^  blp&t  witli  Vi^hi,  and  sec 

l^at  liiflit  forever  fiying," 

is,  doubtless,  very  pretty  poetry,  but 
very  poor  philosophy »  For  myself-^ 
and  some  glimpses  of  suni^hine  this 
fair  woriil  has  afforded  me,  fleetitig 
and  passiug  enoygh,  in  all  conscience 
—  and  yet  I  am  not  so  ungrateful 
as  to  repine  at  my  happiness,  because 
it  ¥ta«  not  permanent — as  1  am  thankful 
forthose  bright  hours  oF"  Love's  young 
dream,"  which*  if  nothing  more,  are 
at  least  delightfnl  sonveuira.  They 
form  the  golden  thrcud  in  the  tan<;^led 
web  of  our  existence,  ever  appearing 
flmid  the  darker  surface  around^  and 
throwing  a  fair  halo  of  brilliancy  on 
what,  without  it,  were  cold,  bleak,  and 
barren.     No,  no^ 

"The  light  that  Uei 
1q  womiui's  tyett* 


irere  it  twice  as  Qeeting — as  It  is  ten 

timcB   more  brilliant — than  the  forked 

light nlng,   irradiates    the  diirk   gloom 

fvllhin  us  for  many  a  long  day  after  it 

[bas  ceased  to  shine  upon  u*.     As  in 

I  boyhood  it  is  the  humanuing  influence 

I  that  tempers  the  fierce  and  unruly  pas- 

sioBi  of  our  nature,  so  in  manhood  it 

fforuis  the  goal  to  which  all  oyr  better 

L  »nd  higher  aspirations  tend,  telling  us 

[there  is  something  more  worthy  th:in 

[{gold,   and    a   more  lofty  pinnacle   of 

ambition  than  the  praise  and  ewvy  of 

our  fellow-men  ;  and  we  may  rest  as- 

guredf  thai  when  this  feeling  dies  within 

11E«  that  all  the  ideal  of  life  dies  with  it, 

and  nothing  remains  save  the  dull  reality 

of  our   daily   eares   and   oceupution?* 

**  I  have  lived  and  have  loved,"  saith 

LSchiller ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  ther^ 

leems  some  tautology  in  the  phrase,  I 

ihoald  say,  such  is  my  own  molto.     If 

Lady  Jane  but  prove  irue^ — if  I  have 

really  succeeded — if  in  a  word  ^^-. 

But  why  speculate  upon  Buch  chances? 

Vol,  XIV. 


what  pretensions  have  I  ? — what  rea- 
sons to  look  for  such  a  prize?  AlaS  f 
and  ulftsf  were  I  to  cat/fchise  myself 
too  closely,  1  fear  that  my  borae^s  heads 
wotild  face  towards  Calais,  anil  that  I 
should  turn  my  back  upon  the  only 
prospect  of  hii  PI  linens  I  can  picture 
to  niy*:einn  ihif*  v^orld.  In  reflections 
such  as  these,  the  hfinrs  rolled  over, 
and  it  was  already  late  at  niirht  \vhen  we 
reached  the  little  villas e  of  Merchem. 
While  fretjh  horses  were  being  got 
ready,  I  scizetl  the  occasion  to  partake 
of  the  tabic  d'hote  supper  of  the  jnn» 
at  the  door  of  which  the  dilligence  wa« 
druwn  up.  Aroud  the  long,  and  not 
over-scrupulou*ly  clean  table,  sat  the 
usual  assemblage  of  a  German  "  Eil wa- 
ge n" — smoking,  dressing  salad,  knitting, 
and  occasional ly  picking  their  teeth  with 
their  forks,  until  the  soup  should  make 
its  appearance,  Tuking  my  place  amid 
this  motly  assemblage  of  mustachioed 
shopkeepers  and  voluminoysly-petti- 
coqted  frow*.  I  sal  calenlating  bow  long 
human  patience  couhi  endure  such 
companionship,  when  my  attention  was 
aroused  by  hearing  a  person  near  me 
narrate  to  his  friend  the  circumstances 
of  my  dehut  at  Strasbourg,  with  certain 
marginal  notes  of  his  own,  that  not  a 
little  surprised  me* 

**  And  so  it  turned  out  not  to  be 
Meerbergef,  aller  all/*  said  the  listener. 
'*  Of  course  not,"  replied  the  other* 
*'  Mcerberger's  passport  was  stolen  from 
him  in  the  riill'tgenee  by  this  English 
cicroc^  and  the  consequence  was",  that 
our  poor  countryman  was  arrested,  the 
other  passport  being  fuund  upon  him  ; 
while  the  Englishman,  proceeding  to 
Stnisbourg,  took  his  benefit  at  the 
opera,  and  walked  away  with  aborw 
twelve  thousand  florios." 

*"Sapperndntrsaid  the  other,  tossing 
off  his  beer,  •*  He  must  have  been  a 
clever  fellow,  though,  to  lead  the 
orchestra  in  the  Franc  Ma  cons" 

**  That  is  the  most  astonishing  part 
of  all ;  for  they  say  in  Strasbourg  that 
his  performance  upon  the  violin  was 
far  finer  than  Paganini'sj  but  there 
seems  some  secret  in  it  after  all ;  for 
Madame  Baptiste  swears  that  be  b 
Meerberger  \  and  in  fact  the  matter  is 
far  from  being  cleared  up — nor  can  it 
be  till  he  is  apprehended,'' 

"  Which  shall  not  be  for  some  time 
to  come,**  said  I  to  myself,  as,  slipping 
noiselessly  ffom  the  room,  I  regained 
iDv  **  calecher  and  in  ten  minutes  more 
was  proceeding  on  my  journey.  So 
much  for  correct  inforraaiion,  thought 
L  One  thing,  however,  is  certaiii-.-to 
3  r 
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the  chance  interchang^e  of  passports  I 
owe  my  safety,  with  the  additional 
sutisfdction  that  my  little  German  ac- 
qudintdnce  is  reaping  a  pleasant  retri- 
bution for  all  his  worry  and  annoyance 
of  mc  in  the  coupe. 

Only  he  who  has  toiled  over  the 
weary  miles  of  a  long  journey— exclu- 
sively occupied  with  one  thoui^ht — one 
overpowering  feeling — can  adequately 
commiserate  my  impatient  anxiety  as 
the  days  rolled  slowly  over  on  the  long 
tiresome  road  that  leads  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  south  of  Germany. 

The  morning  was  breaking  on  the 
fourth  day  of  my  journey,  as  the  tail 
spires  of  Munich  rose  to  my  view,  amid 
the  dull  and  arid  desert  of  sand  that 
city  is  placed  in.  At  last!  was  my 
exclamation,  as  the  postillion  tapped 
at  the  window  with  his  whip,  and  then 
pointed  towards  the  city.  At  last!  Oh! 
what  would  be  the  extacy  of  my  feel- 
ings now,  could  I  exchange  the  tortur- 
ing anxieties  of  suspense  for  the  glori- 
ous certainty  my  heart  throbs  for  ; 
now  my  journey  is  ncaring  its  end,  to 
see  mo  claim  as  my  own  what  I  now 
barely  aspire  to,  in  the  sanguine  hope 
of  a  heart  that  w'Ul  not  despair.  But 
cheer  up,  Harry — it  is  a  noble  stake 
you  ])lay  for,  and  it  is  ever  the  bold 
gambler  that  wins.  Scarcely  was  this 
reflection  made  half  aloud,  when  a 
sudden  shock  threw  me  from  my  seat. 
I  fell  towards  the  door,  which,  burst- 
ing open,  launched  me  out  upon  the 
road,  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
broken  axle-tree  of  the  caleche  had  up- 
set it  on  the  opposite  side,  carrying 
one  horse  along  with  it,  and  leaving 
the  other,  with  the  postillion  on  bis  back, 
kicking  and  plunging  with  all  his 
mi^ht.  After  assisting  the  frightened 
fellow  to  dismount,  and  having  cut  the 
traces  of  the  restive  animal,  I  then  per- 
ceived that  in  the  melee  I  had  not 
escaj)ed  scatheless.  [  could  barely 
stand  ;  and,  on  passing  my  hand  upon 
my  instep,  perceived  I  had  sprained 
my  ancle  in  the  fall.  The  day  was 
oiily  breaking — no  one  was  in  &i;?lit — 
so  that  after  a  few  minutes'  considera- 
tion, the  best  thing  to  do,  appeared  to 
(ret  the  other  horse  upon  his  legs,  and 
despatching  the  postillion  to  Munich, 
then  about  three  leagues  distant,  for  a 
carriage,  wait  patiently  on  the  road- 
side for  \\\<  return.  No  sooner  was  the 
resolve  made  than  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  in  less  than  a  <]uaiter  of  an 
hour  from  the  moment  of  the  accident, 
I  was  seated  upon  the  bank,  watching 
the  retiring  figure  of  the  postillion,  as 


he  disappeared  down  a  hill  on  hit  way 
to  Munich.  When  the  momentary 
burst  of  impatience  was  over,  I  could 
not  help  congratulating  myself  that  I 
was  so  far  fortunate  in  reaching  the 
end  of  my  journey  ere  the  mischance 
befell  me.  Had  it  occurred  at  Stutt- 
gard,  I  really  think  that  it  would  have 
half  driven  me  distracted. 

I  was  not  long  in  my  present  situa- 
tion till  a.  number  of  peasants,  with 
broad-brimmed  hats,and  many  buttoned 
coats,  passed  on  their  way  to  work. 
They  all  saluted  me  respectfully  ;  but 
although  they  saw  the  broken  carriage, 
and  might  well  guess  at  the  nature  of 
mv  accijient,  yet  not  one  ever  thought 
of  proffering  his  services,  or  even  in- 
dulging curiosity,  by  way  of  inquiry. 
'*  How  thoroughly  German,"  thought 
I ;  "  these  people  are  the  Turks  of 
Europe,  stupified  with  tobacco  and 
'  starkes  bier.  They  have  no  thought 
for  any  thing  but  themselves  and  their 
own  immediate  occupations."  Per- 
ceiving, at  length,  one  whose  better  dress 
and  more  intelligent  look  bespoke  a 
rank  above  the  common,  I  made  the 
effort  with  such  **  platt  deulsch"  as  I 
could  muster,  to  ask  if  there  were  any 
house  near,  where  I  could  remain  till 
the  postillion's  return  ?  and  learned, 
greatly  to  my  gratification,  that  by 
taking  the  path  which  led  through  a 
grove  of  pine  trees  near  me,  I  should 
find  a  chateau  ;  but  who  was  the  pro- 
prietor he  knew  not  j  indeed  the 
people  were  only  newly  come,  and  he 
believed  were  foreigners — English  he 
thought.  Oh,  how  my  heart  jumped 
as  I  said,  "  can  they  be  the  Callonbys? 
are  they  many  in  family?  are  there 
ladies — ^young  ladies  among  themV* 
He  knew  not.  Having  hastily  arranged 
with  my  new  friend  to  watch  the  car- 
riage till  my  return,  I  took  the  path  he 
showed  me,  and,  smarting  with  pain  at 
every  stop,  hurried  along  as  best  I 
could  towards  the  chateau.  I  had 
not  walked  many  minutes,  when  a 
break  in  the  wood  gave  me  a  view  of 
the  old  mansion,  and  at  once  dispelled 
the  illusion  that  was  momentarily  gain- 
ing upon  me.  "  They  could  not  be 
the  Callonbys."  The  house  was  old  ; 
and  though  it  had  once  bean  a  fine  and 
handsome  structure,  exhibited  now 
abundant  truces  of  decay  ;  the  rich 
cornices  which  supported  the  roof  had 
fallen  in  many  places,  and  lay  in  frafl^ 
nients  upon  the  terrace  beneath  ;  the 
portico  of  the  door  was  half  tumbling ; 
and  the  architraves  of  the  windows  were 
broken  and  dismantled ;  the  tall  and 
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onee  nchly  oTTraiuentPil  chimneya  were 
bereli  of  uW  Uieir  traci^ry,  and  siood 
bolt  iipri»^ht  111  litl  iheir  nakedtjcss; 
above  the  hi;;b  piielied  rortf.  A 
■tmgjjrtny-jet  li'eiiu  was  vi^t)roiiJ*ly  fight- 
ing' Ha  W4y  niiiid  a  ma$i%  of  cree[iH«g- 
shrubs  kind  luxun^nl  lichens  ih^t  liadt 
grown  anuind  4nd  above  a  richly  carved 
fouiitaiiu  mtd  ft  kl  in  a  shower  af^^Mrk- 
hnjg  dew  u|mn  I  tie  rank  grass  and  tull 
Weed^  around.  The  getult^  iiiurmtir 
Mas  the  only  sound  11;^ I  broke  the  silli- 
ness of  the  inorn'mjr. 

A  few  deilies  in  lead  and  fltotie^ 
mntilaied  and  broken,  Hootl  like  the 
gpenii  loci,  i^uaritin^  Ihe  desobtion  about 

►  iJiein,  where  an  obi,  superannufiled  |»ea- 
cock,  with  droopin'j»  mg-ged   tail,   was 

>  the  only  living  thJnir  to  be  seen*  All 
]  bespoke  tlie  wreck  of  what  once  was 
l^reiitand  noble*  and  all  plainly  told  me 
P4htit6uch  could  not  be  the  abode  ol  the 

'  Gallon  by*. 

Half  doubting-  that  the  house  were 
inhiibited»  and  hull'  scTU|ilmir,  i(  so,  to 
disturb  its  inmates  from  tlicir  rest,  I 
%At  down  iipon  tlie  terrace  steps,  and 
fell  into  a  tit  of  mu^in^  on  llie  objects 

\  Hbont,  That  striitige  propensity  of  my 
'Com*trymen  to  settle  down  in  remote 
and  nidreQurntcd  spot*  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, had  never  Mruck  me  so  forcibly  ; 
for  although  uncjuestioimbly  there  were 
evident  traces  of  the  former  gmndeur 
of  the  pluCf,  yet  it  was  a  long  puit 
greatness  ;  and  in  the  dilapidated  walls, 
broken  styitnes  weed-ijrown  Wdllf,  and 
dark  and  tanj,Hed  pine  grove,  there 
were  more  hints  for  sadneft«  than  1 
should  willingly  surround  myself  by  in 
m  residence.     The  harsh  p^rating  of  a 

kbeavy  door  behind  roused  me  i  I  turned 
ind  beheld  an  old  man  in  a  speeie«t  of 

htarnislied  and  worm-eaten  livery,  who, 

^  holding-  the  door,  again  gaied  at  me 
villi  a  mingled  expression  of  fear  niid 

re  a  ri  OS  i  ly .  Ha  v  i  n  j  bri  t*dy  e%  pi  a  i  n  e  d  the 
*ircumsittnces  which  had  be  fall  en  me, 

(•nd  appealed  to  the  broken  caleche  upon 
the  road  to  corrobarute  a  testimony 
that  I  peiceived  nt?ed<d  such  aiii,  the 
(Id  man  invited  me  to  enter,  saying 
Ih^t  his  mastpr  and  miaires^  were  not 
*en^  but  that  he  would  himself  (rive 
ne  some  breakfast,  of  which   by  this 

llime  I  stood  much  in  waul.     The  room 

Into  which  I  was  ushered,  corresponded 
rell    with  the  exterior  of  the  house. 

►^It  was  lurge,  bleak,  and  dl-fyrfiishc«l^ — 

I'Ihe  ampltf,  uncurtained  windows,  the 
cold,  whiie-pant'ilcd  walls,  the  un- 
iirpeled  Hoor,  all  giviii:^  it  an  air  of 

Funiuhabittihle  misery.  A  few  chtilrsof 
the    Loyis-quatrlze    taste,    with    blue 


Tel  vet  lininirs,rudcd.ind  worn,  a  cracked 
marble  table  upon  h\x»  that  once  had 
betn  gilt ;  two  scarcely  detectable  por- 
Iraits  of  u  mail-clad  hero,  and  a  scarcely 
less  formidable  fair,  with  a  dove  upon 
her  wrist,  formed  the  priiitipul  nriicles 
of  furniture  in  the  dismal  abode,  where 
so  **  irUle'*  and  depressing  did  every 
thing  appear,  that  I  half  regretted  the 
curiiTsity  that  had  tempted  me  from  the 
balmy  air  and  cheerftd  mtirning  without 
tc]  the  gloom  and  solitude  around 
me. 

The  old  man  soon  re-appeared  witb 
a  not  despicable  cup  of  **  Cfffi  noif\^ 
and  a  piece  of  bread  a?*  lartre  as  a  lea- 
spoon,  and  used  by  the  Germans  pretty 
much  in  the  same  way.  As  the  adiige 
of  the  "gift  horse"  is  of  tolerably 
general  acceptation,  I  eat  and  was 
tliankful,  mingling  my  acknovt  ledgments 
fronj  lime  to  lime  with  some  questions 
about  the  owners  of  the  mansion,  con- 
cerning whom  I  could  not  helj}  (eeling 
curious.  The  ancient  servitor,  huw- 
e\er,  knew  Mttle  or  nothing  of  those  he 
served  ;  his  master  wan  the  honourable 
baron  ;  but  of  his  name  he  w^&  igno- 
rant ;  his  niii^tiess  was  young  ;  they 
had  not  been  many  months  there  ;  they 
knew  no  one — had  no  visitors — !ie  had 
heard  they  were  English,  but  did  not 
know  it  himself;  they  were  **gnte 
leuir,**  "good  people,"  and  tliat  was 
enough  for  him.  How  strange  did  all 
this  seem,  that  two  people,  youn3s,%  too, 
should  sepdTale  themaelves  from  all  the 
attractions  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  settle  down  In  the  durk  and  dreary 
solitude,  where  overy  association  was 
of  melancholy,  every  object  a  text  for 
sad  rcflectinui.  Lost  in  these  thoughts 
[  sat  down  beside  the  window,  and 
het-ded  not  the  old  man  as  he  nuise- 
lewly  left  the  room.  My  thoughts  ran 
on  over  the  strange  ohusts  in  which 
life  fire^ents  itself,  and  how  little,  after 
all,  external  intlueneca  have  to  do  with 
that  peace  of  mind  whose  origin  js 
within.  The  Indian,  whose  wigwam 
is  beside  the  cataract,  htfeds  not  its 
thunders,  nor  feels  its  spray f  as  they 
fall  in  everlasting  dews  upon  him  ;  the 
Arab  of  the  desert  sees  no  bleakness 
in  those  never-ending  plains,  upoa 
whose  horixon  his  eye  has  rested  from 
childhood  to  age.  Who  knows  but 
he  who  inhabits  this  lonely  dwelling 
may  have  once  shone  in  the  gay  world, 
mixing  in  its  follies,  tasting  of  its  fasci- 
nation ;  and  to  think  that  now — ^ihe 
low  murmurs  of  the  jiine  tops,  the 
gentle  rustic  of  the  water  through  the 
rank  grass,  and  my  own  thoughts  com* 
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biuinqr,  overcame  me  at  lensrth,  and  I 
slept — how  long  I  know  not ;  hut  when 
I  awoko,  certain  chanufc?  uhojit  showed 
mc  that  some  Icngfth  of  time  h;\d  elapsed ; 
a  giy  wood  fire  was  burning  on  the 
hearth  ;  au  ample  breakfast  covered 
the  table  ;  and  the  broad  sheet  of  the 
Times  newspaper  was  neglipreutly  re- 
posing in  the  deep  hollow  of  an  arm- 
chair. Before  I  had  well  thought 
how  to  apologise  for  the  cool  insouciance 
of  my  intrusion,  the  door  opened,  and 
a  tall,  well-built  man  entered  ;  his 
shooting-jacket  and  gaiters  were  evi- 
dence of  his  English  origin,  while  a 
bushy  moustache  and  most  ample 
•*  Henri  quatre"  nearly  concealed  fea- 
tures that  still  were  not  quite  unknown 
to  me  ;  he  stopped,  looked  steadily  at 
me»  placed  a  hand  on  either  shoulder, 
and  calling  out,  "  Harry — Harry  Lor- 
requer,  by  all  that's  glorious  T  rushed 
from  the  room  in  a  transport  of  laugh- 
ter. 

If  my  escape  from  the  gallows  de- 
pended upon  my  guessing  my  friend, 
I  should  have  submitted  to  the  last 
penalty  of  the  law :  never  was  I  so 
completely  nonplussed.  Confound  him, 
what  does  he  mean  by  running  away 
in  that  fashion.  It  would  serve  him 
right  were  I  to  decamp  by  one  of  the 
windows  before  he  comes  back  ;  but, 
hark  !  some  one  is  approaching. 

"  I  tell  you  I  cannot  be  mistaken," 
said  the  man's  voice  from  without. 

"  Oh,  impossible  T  said  a  lady-like 
accent  that  seemed  not  heard  by  me 
for  the  first  time. 

"  Judge  for  yourself— though  cer- 
tainly the  last  time  you  saw  him  may 
confuse  your  memory  a  little." 

•*  What  the  devil  does  he  mean  by 
that,**  said  I,  as  the  door  opened,  and 
a  very  beautiful  young  woman  came 
forward,  who,  after  a  moment's  hesita« 
tion,  called  out — 

*•  True,  indeed,  it  is  Mr.  Lorrequer, 
but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  me." 

The  eyes,  the  lips,  the  tone  of  the 
voi(!o,  were  all  familiar.  What!  can  it 
be  possible  ?  Her  companion,  who  had 
now  entered,  stood  behind  her,  holding 
his  sides  with  ill-suppressed  mirth ;  and 
at  Irngth  called  out — 

"  Harry,  my  boy,  you  scarcely  were 
more  discomposed  the  last  morning  wc 


parted,  when  the  yellow  plush—" 

"  By  Jove  it  is,"  said  I,  as  I  spring 
forward,  and  seizing  my  fair  friend  in 
my  arms,  saluted  upon  both  checks  my 
quondam  flame.  Miss  Kamwoith.  now 
the  wife  of  my  old  friend  Jack  Waller,  of 
whom  I  have  made  due  mention  iu  an 
early  ch!jpt«T  of  these  Con'essions. 

Were  I  given  a  muster-roll  of  my 
acquaintance  to  say  which  of  them 
might  inhabit  this  deserted  mansion. 
Jack  Waller  would  certainly  have  been 
the  last  I  should  have  selected — the 
gay,  lively,  dashing,  high-fpirited  Jack, 
fond  of  society,  dress,  equipage,  living 
greatly  iu  the  world,  known  to  and 
liked  by  every  body,  of  universal  repu- 
tation. Did  you  want  a  cavalier  to  see 
your  wife  through  a  crush  at  the  upem. 
a  second  in  a  duel,  a  rider  for  your 
kicking  horse  in  a  stiff  steeple-chase, 
a  bow-oar  for  your  boat  at  a  rowing- 
match,  Jack  was  your  man.  Snch, 
then,  was  my  surprise  at  finding  him 
here,  that  all  hough  there  were  many 
things  I  longed  to  inquire  about,  my 
first  question  was— . 

'*  And  how  came  you  here  ?" 

**  Life  has  its  vicissitudes,"  replied 
Jack,  laughing ;  **  many  stranger  things 
have  come  to  pass  than  my  reforma- 
tion. Rut,  first  of  all,  let  us  think  of 
breakfast ;  you  shall  have  ample  satis- 
faction for  all  your  curiosity  after- 
wards." 

•*  Not  now,  I  fear ;  I  am  hurrying 
on  to  Munich." 

"  Oh  !  I  perceive ;  but  you  are  aware 
that ^}'our  friends  are  not  there." 

**The  Callonbys  not  at  Munich!" 
said  I,  with  a  start 

*«  No  ;  they  have  been  at  Saltzburgh, 
in  the  Tyrol,  for  some  weeks ;  but 
don't  fret  yourself,  they  are  expected 
to-morrow  in  time  for  the  court  mas- 
querade ;  so  that  until  then  at  least 
you  are  my  guest" 

Overjoyed  at  this  information,  I 
turned  my  attention  towards  niadame, 
whom  I  found  much  improved  ;  the 
embonpoint  of  womanhood  had  still 
farther  increased  the  charms  of  one 
who  had  always  been  handsome ;  and 
I  could  not  help  acknowledging  that 
my  friend  Jack  was  warrantable  in 
any  scheme  for  securing  such  »  prize. 


CHAP.   XLVIII JACK  WALLRRS   STORV. 


The  day  passed  quickly  over  with  my 
newly-found  friends,  whose  curiosilv 
to  learn  my  adventures  since  wc  parted. 


anticipated  me  in  my  wish  to  learn 
theirs.  After  an  early  dinner,  how- 
ever, with  a  fresh  log  upon  the  hearth. 
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a  crusty  lUsk  of  red  bermita^r*  before 
u<,  Jjik  und  I  Found  oiir^phrs  alciTH', 
and  Jit  Jiberty  to  speuk  frt-ely  togithcr 

**  1  Bf!iircc*ly  coulti  have  expected 
«uch  wfndd  be  our  iut?etin^»  Jack,"  S4iid 
I,  **  fmrn  Ibe  way  wc  last  parted/* 

**  Yes,  Ity  Jovf%  Hurry  ;  I  believe  I 
bahiived  but  shabbily  to  you  in  tl<at 
aJfair  ;  but  lire  *  Lyve  auif  War,'  you 
kno^v  ;  uiid  besides  we  had  a  distinct 
agreement  drawn  up  between  us." 

**  All  true  ;  and  alter  ull  you  are  per- 
haps less  to  bl.nne  thkin  my  own  mber- 
able  furlinie  tb^t  Ues  in  wait  to  eotrap 
and  disappoint  ine  at  ever^  Idrn  in 
life.  Tell  me,  wliat  do  you  know  *jF 
the  Calloiibys  ^ 

**  NMlhnig'  personally  ;  we  have  met 
tbem  ai  dinner  ;  :i  vi^it  passt^d  subse- 
quently between  n-*,  * r/  voiSa  tout ;  they 
hate  been  scenery  huutinnr,  picture 
htlntin^^  and  all  tliitt  sort  tif  thiut^  since 
their  arrivid,  and  rarely  much  in 
Muiiirh  ;  but  how  do  you  stand  there  ? 
— lo  be,  *>r  fiot  ta  be — ^eh  V" 

**  That  i*  ilie  very  qneflion  of  all 
others  I  ^rould  fWin  solve  ;  und  vet  am 
in  riKJj-t  complete  ignoruuee  o!  all  about 
it;  but  *he  time  approaches  vibieb 
mtiBt  decide  all.  I  bijve  neither  tem- 
per hor  patienee  for  further  con  I  em- 
pUiiioLi  of  it  ;  BO  here  goes  ;  success  to 
the  eulerprlse/ 

"  Or,**  sniil  Jaek,  to*suig  off  his  f^lnsa 
at  the  inonieut^  "  or,  as  they  would  say 
in  Treliiid,  'your  health  and  inclina- 
tions, if  tliey  be  virluoiis.'" 

*^  And  now,  Jack,  tell  me  3(»melhin|T 
of  your  own  fortunes  since  the  day 
you  pMSsed  me  in  the  post-chulsc  and 
ibur;'* 

•*  The  ^tory  is  soon  told.  Yon  re- 
tnember  Ibatwhcn  1  catrriHl  off  ^fr^^y, 
I  hiid  no  intention  of  leavinsr  England 
whatever  :  my  object  was,  afler  making 
her  my  wife,  tn  open  neg^ocia lions  wiiii 
the  old  colonel*  and  utter  the  npirroved 
routine  of  penitciaiijl  li-tlera,  ini]ilofin^ 
foffrivencits  and  seithiif  forth  happiness 
only  wduliug  his  sanclioa  to  make  it 
heaven  itselT,  to  h;*ve  thrown  our«f»|ves 
at  his  feet,  '  sehn  te*  ngfcx,*  sobbed, 
blnb'jered,  blew  our  noses,  and  dreaded 
for  dinner,  very  comfirtable  inmnte*  of 
that  particularly  snuir  rend*  nee,  '  Hy- 
drabtd  C^tta^'c/  Now,  Mary,  who 
behaved  with  great  coura^'c  fur  a 
couple  of  d.iy«»  after  that  g:ot  low- 
iplriled  rtud  depressed  ;  the  desertion 
of  htr  fahcr.  as  she  c.ill<  d  it,  weighed 
upon  hir  mtn<l,  and  all  my  endeavours 
lo  rally  and  comfort  her  were  fruit le*s 
and  uiiuvaiMiig.  Kacb  day,  however, 
I  expected  to  hear  eomethiof  of,  or 


from  the  cohnirf,  that  would  put  an 
enil  to  ibis  feeliuir  of  suspense  ;  but  no 
— -three  weeks  rollfd  ou,  uiid  although  [ 
took  cure  tliat  he  kneiv  of  our  uddrt^SB, 
we  never  received  ar»y  eommuiiicatlon. 
You  are  aware  that  when  I  married, 
I  knew  Mary  had,  or  was  to  lave,  a 
larg^e  fortune  ;  and  that  1  myself  had 
not  more  ihan  enou^'h  in  the  world  to 
pay  the  common  expenses  of  our  wed- 
ding tour.  My  calculation  was  ibis— 
the  reconcilktion  will  possibly,  what 
vk  ith  delays  of  post,  distnnee,  and  de- 
liberation, take  a  month — say,  five 
weeks — now,  at  forty  poimiis  per 
week,  that  m kikes  exactly  two  hon« 
dred  pounds— such  being*  the  precise 
litnit  of  my  exciietjuert  when,  blesaed 
with  a  wife,  a  man,  and  a  maid^  three 
imperials,  a  cap-case,  and  a  poodle,  I 
arrived  at  *  The  Royal  Hotel,'  in  Edin- 
burgh* Had  I  been  Lord  Francis 
Eg-erton,  with  his  hundred  thousand 
a-year,  looking'  fur  a  new  *  ilistrdction' 
at  any  price  ;  or,  still  more — were  f 
a  Loudon  shopkeeper,  spending  a  Sun- 
day in  Bonlogne-fiur-Jlcr,  and  trying 
to  Ibid  out  something  ex[>ensive,  as 
be  had  only  one  day  to  stay,  I  could 
not  have  m{>re  industriously  sought  out 
opportunities  for  extravagance,  and 
each  day  contrived  to  tind  out  some 
two  or  three  acquaintances  to  bring 
home  to  dinner.  And,  as  1  affected  to 
have  been  married  for  a  long  time,  Mary 
fek  less  i*enee  among  strangers,  and 
we  gf>t  on  famously.  Still  the  silence 
of  the  colonel  weiglied  upon  her  mind, 
and  although  she  partook  of  none  of 
my  anxieties  from  that  source,  being 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  roy 
finances,  she  dwelt  so  constantly  upon 
this  subject,  that  I  at  leugth  yielded  to 
her  repeated  solicitations,  and  permitted 
her  to  write  to  her  father.  Her  letter 
was  a  most  proper  one  ;  combining  a 
dutiful  regret  for  leaving  her  home, 
witli  the  hope  that  her  choice  had  been 
such  as  to  excuse  her  rashness,  or,  at 
least,  palliate  her  faidt.  It  went  to  say, 
that  her  father's  acknowledgment  of 
her  was  all  she  needed  or  cared  for, 
to  complete  her  happiness,  and  asking 
for  bis  per  mission  to  seek  it  in  person. 
Thi?  was  the  eiibstanco  of  the  letter, 
wliieh,  upon  the  whole,  satisfied  me, 
and  I  waited  auxiousiy  for  the  reply. 
At  the  end  of  five  tfays  the  answer 
arrived.     It  was  tliu*  :— 

*'*  Dear  Marv, — You  have  chosen 
your  own  path  in  life,  and  haviug  done 
so,  1  have  neither  the  right  nor  tncH na- 
tion to  tnteifere  with  your  decision  ; 
1  iliall  neither  receive  you  nor  the 
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person  you  have  macio  your  liuiliarnl ; 
anil  to  jjrevent  any  turtlu»r  disappoint- 
nient,  inform  yon,  that  a9  I  leave  this 
to-njorrow,  any  future  letters  you  might 
think  proper  to  address,  will  not  reach 
me Your's  very  faithful, 

C.    KaM WORTH. 
••  •  Hydrabad  Cottage.* 

**  This  was  a  tremendous  coup,  and 
not  in  the  least  anticipated  by  either 
of  us  ;  upon  me  the  effect  was  stunninjr, 
knowinsr,  as  I  did,  that  our  fast  dimi- 
nishinjf  finances  were  nearly  expended. 
Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  who  neither 
knew  nor  thought  of  the  exchequer, 
rallied  at  once  from  her  depression, 
and  after  a  hearty  fit  of  crying,  dried 
her  eyes,  and  puttings  her  arm  round 
my  nfck,  said — 

'"*  Well,  Jack,  I  must  only  love  you 
the  more,  since  papa  will  not  share 
any  of  my  atfection.' 

'"  *  I  wish  he  would  his  purse  though/ 
muttered  I,  as  1  pressed  her  in  my 
arms,  and  strove  to  seem  perfectly 
happy. 

"  I  shall  not  prolong  my  story  by 
dwelling  upon  the  agitation  this  letter 
cost  me ;  however,  1  had  yet  a  hun- 
dred pounds  lef>,  and  an  aunt  in 
Harley-street,  with  whom  I  had  always 
been  a  favourite.  This  thought,  the 
only  rallying  one  I  possessed,  saved 
me  for  the  time  ;  and  as  fretting  was 
never  my  forte,  I  never  let  Mary  per- 
ceive that  any  thing  had  gone  wronjr, 
and  managed  so  w«;ll  in  this  respect, 
that  my  good  spirits  raised  hcr*s,  and 
we  set  out  for  London  one  fine  sun- 
shiny morning,  as  happy  a  looking 
couple  as  ever  travelled  the  north 
Toad. 

"  When  we  arrived  at  the  *  Claren- 
don,' my  first  care  was  to  get  into  a 
cab,  and  drive  to  Ilarlry-strect.  I 
rung  th(;  bell  ;  and  not  wailing  to  ask  if 
my  aunt  was  at  home,  I  dashed  up 
stairs  to  the  drawing-room  ;  in  I 
bulled,  and  instead  of  the  precise  old 
Lady  Lilford,  sitting  at  her  embroidery, 
with  her  fat  poodle  br«;ide  her,  beheld 
a  strapping-looking  fellow,  with  a  black 
moustache,  making  fierce  love  to  a 
young  lady  on  the  sofa  beside  him. 

" '  Why,  how  is  this — I  really — there 
mu't  be  some  nii<:take  here.*  In  my 
heart  I  knew  that  such  doinirs  in  my 
good  aunt's  dwelling  were  impossible. 

•• '  1  should  su-^pect  thrre  is,  sir,* 
drawled  out  he  of  the  mouftaehe,  as 
he  took  a  very  cool  survey  of  me, 
through  his  glass. 

"  *  It  Lady  Lilford  at  home,  may  I 
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ask,*  said  I,  in  a  very  apologetic  tone 
of  voire. 

**  *  1  havn't  the  honour  of  her  lady- 
ship's acquaintance,'  replied  he  in  a 
li*p,  evidently  enjoying  my  perplexity, 
which  was  every  moment  becoming 
more  evident. 

"  *  But  this  is  her  house/  said  I, '  at 
least ' 

"  *  Lady  Lilford  i«  at  Paris,  sir/  said 
the  young  lady,  who  now  ftpoke  for  the 
firitt  time.  *  Papa  has  taken  the  house 
for  the  season,  and  that  may  perhaps 
account  for  your  mistake.* 

"  What  I  muttered  by  way  of  apo- 
logy for  my  intrusion,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  stammered — the  youn^r  lady 
blu«thed — the  beau  chuckled,  andturned 
to  the  window,  and  when  I  found  my- 
self in  the  street,  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  laugh  at  my  blunder,  or 
curse  my  disappointment. 

"  The  next  morning  I  called  upon 
my  aimt*s  lawyer,  and  having  obtained 
her  address  in  Paris,  sauntered  to  the 
*  Junior  Club/  to  write  her  a  letter 
before  po^t-honr.  As  I  scanned  over 
the  morning  papers,  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  flaming  paragraph  which 
announced  my  marriatre  to  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Millionaire, 
Colonel  Kamworth.  Not  well  know- 
ing how  to  Often  the  correspondence 
with  my  worthy  relative,  I  ndded  the 
paper  containing  the  news,  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  *  Lady  Lilford,  Hotel  de 
Bristol,  Paris.* 

"  When  I  arrived  at  the  *  Clarendon,* 
I  found  my  wife  and  her  maid  sur- 
rounded by  cases  and  band-boxes ; 
laces,  satins  and  velvets  were  displayed 
on  all  sides,  while  an  emissary  from 
*Storr  and  Mortimer*  was  arranging 
a  grand  review  of  jewellery  on  a  side 
table,  one  half  of  which  would  have 
ruined  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  to  pur- 
chase. My  advice  was  immediately 
called  into  requisition ;  and  pieS'>ed 
into  service,  I  had  nothing  left  fur 
it,  but  to  canvass,  criticise,  and  praise, 
between  times,  which  I  did,  with  a 
good  grace,  considering  that  I  antici- 
pated the  *  Fleet'  for  every  flounce  of 
Valenciennes  lace  ;  and  could  not  help 
associating  a  rich  diamond  aigrette, 
with  hard  labour  for  life,  and  the 
climate  of  New  South  Wales — the 
utter  abstraction  I  was  in,  led  to  some 
awkward  conlre-tcmpt ;  and  as  my 
wife's  enthusiasm  ior  her  purchases 
increased,  so  did  my  reverie  gain 
ground. 

•<*l8  it  not  beantifid,  Jackf^-how 
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dHirateJy  worked — it  must  have  taken 
a  loiitr  lim^  to  do  \t.* 

•"Sfven  ypiirs/  I  tniUt<»rcfl,  as  my 
thoiijrhts  ran  upon  a  very  dHIerent 
to  pie. 

**  *  Oh>  nn — not  so  mwh/  «uid  «he 
lau^luiiir ;  *  and  it  Jiiuit  be  such  a  iiard 
thiii^  to  do/ 

•••  Not  bair?o  bard  a*  earding  wool^ 
or  pnundinir  oyster  *hrll«/ 

♦*•  Huw  ahsord  ya\i  are.  Well,  Til 
take  iliis,  it  will  look  ro  weW  in—' 

***  Botany  Bay/  said  I,  with  a  ^i^h 
that  set  ftll  the  pi^rty  Idnpliinir,  ^vlilch 
at  ImsC  ron«ied  me,  and  enabled  me  to 
join  ill  the  jok^. 

*•  A§  at  len^ih  one  half  of  the 
room  liecame  filled  with  millinery,  and 
the  other  glittf^rrd  with  jewels  tind 
bijontifie,  tiry  nite  grew  ^eary  with 
her  exertions,  aii<J  we  i'uuud  ourselves 
alone. 

•*  When  I  told  her  that  my  onnt  had 
takf?n  up  her  residenee  in  Paris,  it  im- 
iijediwtelj  m-eurred  to  her,  ho\i  plea- 
eaiit  it  would  be  it»  go  there  too  ;  und 
although  1  eonciirred  in  the  opinion 
for  very  diRVrrnt  rt*ason?,  it  was  at 
length  decided  we  sh-udd  do  so  ;  and 
the  only  dilfienlty  now  exintei!  as  to 
themcwni — for  thfoi^li  the  d*nly  papers 
teem  with  *  fonr  wuyt  to  go  from  Lon- 
don lo  Parii,*  they  »]!  resolved  them- 
selves into  one,  and  that  one,  iinfortu- 
inilely  to  mci  the  most  diffieult  and 
imprrtciicaWc — by  money* 

•*  Tiiere  was,  however*  one  Ia4t  re- 
source open — ^the  sale  of  my  com  mis* 
sion.  I  will  not  dwell  iipnn  what  it 
coil  me  lo  resolve  upon  this  j  the  de- 
termination WMi  a  painful  one,  hut  it 
vaa  goon  come  to,  and  brfore  five 
o'eluek  that  dtiy,  Cot  and  Greenwood 
had  got  their  inslruelionB  to  sell  out 
for  me,  and  had  advanced  a  thousand 
pounds  of  the  porcliase.  Our  bill 
«eitled  —  the  waiters  bow ing  to  the 
ground — (it  U  yonr  ruined  mun  that  is 
alwuys  most  libeml) — the  po«t*horse8 
harneiRcd,  and  impaiient  for  the  rmd, 
1  took  my  pirtce  beside  my  wife,  while 
my  TJilet  held  a  parasol  over  the 
ftonbretto  in  the  rumhle,  all  in  the  ap- 
proved fashion  of  those  who  have  an 
uidimited  credit  with  Conits  and  Drum<» 
Riond  ;  the  whips  crurked,  the  lender§ 
capered,  and  witb  a  pntronizfog  bow  to 
llie  profirietor  of  tlie  *  Clarendon,' 
away  we  rattled  to  Dover. 

"  After  the  U4uul  routine  of  aea- 
»irknes9*  fatigue,  and  poi»on<ius  t^ook- 
ery,  we  renehed  Paris  on  the  Htih  day, 
and  put  up  at  the  *  Hotel  de  Londret/ 
Place  Yeudome. 


•'  To  hate  an  adequate  hlea  of  the 
sute  of  my  feeltngi  a«  I  trod  the  splrn* 
did  apart nientu  of  tltis  princely  hotel, 
surrounded  by  every  Injtory  tli«t  wealth 
can  procure,  or  taste  suug^est,  yon  must 
i.TiaL'ine  the  condition  of  a  man  who  U 
regtiled  with  a  boinploous  banquet  on 
the  eve  of  his  execulion.  The  incvi- 
tabJe  lerminatiou  lo  all  my  present 
splendour,  was  never  for  a  moment 
absent  from  my  tlioujrhts,  and  the 
secrecy  wiih  which  I  was  obliged  to 
conceal  my  feelings,  formed  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  my  misery.  The 
coup,  when  it  does  come,  will  be  iad 
enough,  and  poor  Mary  may  a«  well 
h'ive  the  comfort  of  the  deccfition  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  without  Buffering  as  I 
do.  Such  was  the  reasoning  by  which 
1  met  every  resolve  to  break  lo  her 
the  real  sintc  of  our  finances,  and  fiueh 
the  frame  of  mind  in  w  hieb  1  spent  my 
days  at  Paris — the  only  really  unhappy 
ones  i  can  ever  charge  my  tnemory 
with. 

*•  We  had  scarcely  got  settled  in  the 
hotels  when  itiy  aunt,  who  inhabited 
the  opposite  side  of  the  *  Place,'  came 
over  to  see  us,  and  wish  us  joy*  She 
had  seen  the  paragraph  in  the  Posf^ 
and  like  nil  other  petiple,  with  plenty  of 
money,  fully  approved  a  match  like 
mine, 

"  She  was  delighted  with  Mary,  and 
despite  the  natural  reserve  of  the  old 
maiden  lady,  became  actually  cordial, 
and  invited  ns  lo  dine  with  her  that 
day,  and  every  succeeding  one  we 
might  feel  disposed  to  do  so.  So 
fyr  so  well,  thought  I»  as  I  offered 
her  my  arm  to  see  her  home  j  but 
if  she  knew  of  what  value  even  this 
small  attention  is  to  us,  am  1  quite 
so  sure  she  wouhl  offer  it  V — however, 
no  lirno  is  to  be  lost;  1  cannot  live 
in  this  state  of  hourly  agitation  ;  I 
must  make  some  one  the  confidante 
«r  my  sorrow*,  and  none  so  fit  as 
she  who  can  relieve  as  well  as  ad* 
yise  upon  them.  Although  such  waa 
my  determination,  yet  somehow  I  could 
not  pi  nek  up  courage  for  the  eft'ort. 
My  aunt's  congratulations  upon  rrty 
good  luckt  made  me  shrink  from  the 
avowtil  ;  and  while  she  ran  on  upon 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  my  wife, 
topics  I  fully  concurred  in,  1  also 
chimed  m  with  her  satislaction  at 
the  pruflcntiiil  and  proper  motives 
which  led  to  the  match.  Twenty 
times  I  was  on  the  eve  of  inlerrtipting 
her,  and  saying,  '  Bui,  madam,  I  aea 
a  beggar— my  wife  has  not  a  shilling 
— »1    have   absottitely    liothbg -^  her 
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father  disowni  U9 — my  commbsioii  is 
ifold,  and  in  three  weeks  the  *  Hotel 
'de  Loudrea'  aiid  the  '  Pabce  Royale* 
will  be  same  ImiidrcHl  |>uuiid3  the 
richer,  and  I  wilhout  the  ftire  oi"  a 
cab,  to  drive  uic  to  the  Seiite  to 
drawn  m^'aelf/ 

"  Such  were  my  thoughts  ^  l>ot  when- 
ever I  endeavoured  to  ^pcak  them,  some 
confoiindt*d  fnhioss  in  my  throat  nearly 
clioked  me  ;  my  tem|)lea  ili robbed,  my 
haiidi  trembled,  and  whether  it  was 
shame,  or  the  sickness  of  despair,  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  tlie  viords  would  not 
come,  and  all  thcil  I  could  p:et  out 
was  aome  fluttery  of  my  wife*g  heaiity, 
or  some  vapid  euh)g-y  upon  my  owa 
cleverncfa  in  seeurlDg^  «uch  a  prize. 
To  give  you,  in  one  brief  Beutence, 
an  idea  of  my  state,  Harry — know 
then,  that  though  loving  Mary  with 
all  my  heart  aud  soul,  as  1  felt  slic 
deserved,  to  be  loved,  til'ty  times  a 
day  1  would  have  given  my  life  itself 
thttt  yon  had  been  ilie  snccessftd  man, 
oti  the  morning  I  carried  her  off,  and 
that  Jack  Wiiller  was  once  more  a 
bachelor,  to  &ee  the  only  womiin  he 
uver  loved,  ttie  wife  of  another. 

*■  But  this  h  g-rowing  tedious,  H.irry; 
I  must  get  over  the  ground  fusier* 
Two  months  passed  over  at  Paris, 
during^  which  we  continued  to  live 
at  the  *  Londres;  giving  dinners,  soi- 
ree*, dejeuners,  witli  the  pri^ttiest  equi- 
page in^the  '  Champs  Ely  sees,'  we  were 
quite  the  mode ;  my  wife»  which  is 
rare  enough  for  an  Engtisli  woman, 
knew  how  to  dress  herself*  Our 
evening  parties  were  the  most  re- 
cheiche  things  poing,  and  if  I  were 
capable  of  pkirtaking  of  any  pleasure 
in  the  eclat,  I  had  my  share,  having 
won  all  the  pigeon- matches  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulegard,  and  beat  Lnrd 
Henry  S**ymour  himself  in  a  steeple 
chase.  The  continual  round  of  occu- 
pation in  which  pleasure  involves  a 
tnan,  is  certainly  its  greatest  attraction 
— reflection  is  impossible — ^the  present 
ig  too  full  to  admit  any  of  the  past, 
and  very  little  of  the  future  ;  Hnd 
even  I,  with  all  uiy  terrors  awuitiag 
me,  began  to  feel  a  lialf  inditference 
to  the  result  in  the  mini  fold  carc5 
of  my  then  existence.  To  this  stale 
of  fatalism,  for  such  it  was  hecorniii^f, 
had  I  arrived,  when  the  vision  \\\^ 
dispelled  in  a  moment,  by  a  visit 
from  my  aunt,  who  came  to  say,  thiit 
»ome  busine^ss  requiring  her  imniediate 
presence  in  London,  $he  was  to  set 
out  that  evening,  but  hoped  to  find 
us  111  Faria  oa  hei  return.     I   ^a^ 


thunderstruck  at  the  news,  for,  although 
as  yet  I  bad  olitained  no  manner  of 
assistance  from  the  old  lady,  yet  I 
hit  that  her  very  presence  was  a  kind 
i>f  recuiity  to  us,  and  that  in  every 
sudden  cmert^cncy,  she  was  there  to 
aj>ply  to.  My  money  was  nearly  ex- 
pinidcd  i  the  secoiKf  and  last  instaU 
ineitt  of  my  commission  was  all  that 
rcmiiini'tl.  and  much  of  even  that  1 
owed  to  trades-people.  I  now  re- 
solved to  speuk  out — the  worst  must 
be  kno^vn,  ttiought  1,  iu  a  few  days— 
and  now  or  never  be  it.  So  saying,  I 
drew  my  annt*s  arm  within  my  own, 
ami  tellmg  her  that  1  wished  a  few 
miimtes'  conversation  alone,  led  her 
to  oue  of  the  lesj  frequented  walks 
in  the  Tuilleries  gardens.  When  we 
had  j^ot  suiiicienily  far  to  be  removed 
froiu  all  lisiciicrs,  1  began  then — *  my 
dearest  uimt,  what  I  have  suffered  in 
conccaliiig  from  you  so  hmg,  the  sub- 
ject of  my  present  confession,  will 
plead  a§  my  excuse  in  not  tn diking 
you  sooner  my  confidante.*  When  1 
had  pot  thus  far,  the  agitation  of  my 
Hunt  was  such,  thtit  1  could  not  venture 
to  say  mure  for  a  minute  or  two.  At 
length  she  Siiid,  in  a  kind  of  hurried 
whisper,  *  go  on  i'  and  although  then 
I  svould  have  given  all  I  possessed 
in  the  svorld  to  have  continued,  I  could 
not  speak  a  word. 

** •  Dear  John,  what  is  it — any  thing 
about  IMary — for  heaven's  sake  speak.* 

*'  *  Yes,  dearest  aunt,  it  is  about 
Mary,  and  entirely  about  Mary,* 

"*Ah,  dear  me,  I  feared  it  long 
since  ;  but  then,  John,  consider  she  ts 
very  handsome — very  much  admired— 
and^ * 

»'  That  makes  it  all  the  heavier,  my 
dexr  aunt ;  the  prouder  her  present 
po^iiion,  the  more  severely  will  she 
feel  the  reverse/ 

*'*  Oh,  but  surely.  John,  your  fears 
must  eiii^igerate  the  danger. 

"*  Nothiug  of  the  kind — I  have  not 
words  to  tell  you,* 

**  *  Oh  dear,  oh  dear;  don^t  say  80,* 
said  the  old  ludy  blushing,  *  for  though 
I  have  oiien  remarked  a  kind  of  gajr, 
flirting  manner  she  hm  with  men,  I 
am  sure  she  means  nothing  by  it — 
she  is  so  young,  and  so. ' 

**  t  stopped,  stepped  forward,  and 
looking  i?trui;^bt  in  my  aunt's  face, 
broke  nut  into  a  tit  of  laughter,  that 
she,  miitakiui^  for  hyatericdl  from  its 
violence,  nearly  fitinted  ujjoti  tiie  spot. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  »utlideutly  re- 
cover gravity  to  explain  to  my  auut  her 
mistake*  I  endeavoured  to  do  8o  i  hul 
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■o  ludicrfius  was  tbe  contre  temps,  and 
so  ashamed  Uie  old  fady  for  her  gra- 
tyitous  suspicions,  Ihat  she  would  not 
listen  to  a  worii»  and  begged  me  to 
rctyrn  to  her  hoteL  Such  an  yikCJt- 
pected  turn  to  my  commumcatlon 
routed  all  my  plans*  aud  jilter  u  very 
avikward  siltnce  of  some  minutes  on 
hotti  sides,  I  mumbled  ^omcthin^  uhout 
our  expensive  hubits  ot  life,  costly  equi- 
page, number  of  horses,  &e.,  atid  hiijted 
ut  the  propriety  of  retrenchment, 

**'  Mury  rides  beautifully/  fluid  my 
aunt*  diily. 

*•  *  Yes ;  but  my  dear  aunt,  it  was 
not  exactly  of  that  I  WiiS  goin^  to 
ipeak,  for^  in  fact-^ — — ' 

***  Ob|  JohnJ  said  she  interrupting, 

*  I  know  your  delicacy  loo  well  to  sus- 
pect ;  but,  in  fact,  I  have  myst'If  pcr> 
ceiired  wh^it  you  allude  to,  and  wished 
Tery  much  to  have  some  cou vernation 
with  you  on  the  suhject.' 

"*  Thank  God/  siid  I  to  myself,  *at 
length,  we  understand  each  other — 
and  the  ice  is  broken  at  last/ 

"  *  Indeed,  1  think  I  have  anticipated 
3*our  wish  in  the  mutter;  but  us  time 
presses,  and  1  must  look  after  nil  my 
packing^,  I  shall  stiy  good  by  for  a  few 
weeks^  and  in  the  evening  Jepsoji,  who 
stays  here,  will  biing'  you  *  what  I 
mean,*  over  to  your  hotel ;  once  mare, 
then,  good  by/ 

"*Good  l>y,  my  dearest,  kindest 
friend/  said  I,  taking  u  moit  tender 
adieu  of  the  old  lady.  *  What  an  ei* 
cellent  creature  sIil'  is,*  said  1,  half 
aloud,  as  1  turned  towards  home — 'how 
considerate^  how  truly  kind — to  spnre 
inc  too  all  the  puin  of  explanation.  Now 
1  begin  to  breathe  once  more.  If  there 
be    a   liask    of    Johanui^berg    in    the 

*  Liiwirei,"  I'll  drink  your  health  this 
day^  and  so  shull  Mary  ;'  so  suyiniit  I 
entered  the  hotel  wiih  a  lighter  liijurt, 
Euid  a  firmer  step  thun  ever  it  had 
been  my  fortune  iu  do  hitherto. 

** »  VVe  shkill  mi?s  the  old  lady,  Fm 
sure,  Mary,  she  is  so  kind/ 

I** '  Oil !  indeed  she  u  ;  but  then, 
John,  she  is  tnch  a  prude/ 
**  Now  1  could  not  help  recurring 
In  ray  mind  to  some  of  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  Tuilleries  gijrdcn,  and  diil 
not  feel  exactly  at  case. 
'  '**Such  a  prude,  and  so  very  old- 
^shioncd  in  iier  noiiutis/ 

"*  Yes,  Mary/  said  I,  with  more 
gravity    thiiii   she   was    prepared    for, 

*  «he  is  a  prude ;  hut  I  am  not  certain 

Ithat  in  foreign  society,  where  less 
liberties  are  tolerated  than  in  our 
ttountry,  if  such  a  beariDg  be  not  wiser/ 


What  I  was  going  to  plunge  into, 
heaven  knows,  for  the  waiter  entered 
at  the  momcnr,  and  preei^niing  ma 
with  a  liirsie  ami  caret  ally  sealed 
piicktige,  said,  *de  la  part  de  mi  ijili 
LiUore,' — *boL stay,  here  comes,  if  I  am 
not  mi « taken,  a  better  eology  upon  my 
dear  aunt,  ihau  any  I  can  promuince/ 

*'  How  heavy  it  i:»,  snid  I  to  myself, 
bulaiieing  the  parcel  in  my  hmiri, 
*  There  is  no  answer,'  said  I  aloud  to 
the  waiter,  who  stood  as  if  eij)ecting 
one. 

"  *  The  servant  wishes  to  have  some 
aeknowledijment  in  writing",  sir,  that  it 
has  been  delivered  into  your  own  hands/ 

***  Semi  hiiu  here  then/  said  L 

"  Jepsoii  entered,—*  w  eh,  George, 
your  piircel  is  all  rigbr,  und  here  is  a 
Napoleon  In  drink  my  health/ 

"  Scarcely  had  the  servaf,t8  left  the 
ronm,  whtn  RJ;iry,  whn*e  eunosiiy  waa 
fully  roused,  rushed  over^  and  tried  to 
get  the  packet  from  me  i  after  a  short 
struggle,  1  yielded,  and  she  flew  to  the 
end  iif  the  room,  and  tearing  open  the 
scjL*,  several  pEi|iers  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
before  1  could  have  time  to  snatch 
them  up,  phe  had  rrtid  some  liu^s  writ- 
ten on  the  envelope,  and  turning 
towards  me,  thrrvv  her  arms  around 
my  neck,  and  saidj  *ye5.  Jack,  she  is, 
indeed,  all  you  have  said  ;  look  here/  ( 
turned  and  read — with  whut  let  ling-  I 
leave  toyou  to  rrncss — the  fallowing: — 

"*DeAR   NfcPIIEVV   AND  NlRCE, — tllC 

enclosed  will  convey  to  yon,  ^ith  my 
warmest  wiahcs  for  your  hujjpines,  a 
ticket  on  the  Francfort  Loll  cry,  of 
which  I  incluse  the  scheme.  I  also  take 
the  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  have 
purchased  the  Hungarian  pony  for 
Mary — which  we  spoke  of  iliis  morn- 
ing.  It  is  at  Johnston's  Stable,  and  will 
be  delivered  on  sending  fur  it/ 

**  •  Think  of  th:tt»  Jack,  the  Borghesc 
pany,  with  the  silky  tail  j  mine — Oh  I 
what  a  dear  £tood  old  soul ;  it  was  the 
very  thing  of  all  others  1  longed  for, 
for  they  told  mc  the  princess  had  re* 
fused  every  offer  for  it/ 

"  Willie  Mary  ran  my  in  this  strain, 
I  sat  mute  and  >tupiBed  \  the  sudden 
reverse  my  hopes  had  sustained,  de- 
prived me,  for  a  moment,  uf  all  thought, 
and  it  wm  several  minutes  before  1 
could  rtghlty  tiike  in  the  full  extent 
of  mv  misfbrlanes. 

*'  JIow  that  crazy  old  maid,  for  such, 
alaSf  I  called  her  to  myself  now,  co  dd 
have  so  blundered  all  my  njcai/in:^' — 
how  she  could  have  so  palpably  hive 
mistaken,  I  could  not  conceive  ;  what 
a  lemedy  for  a  nian  overwhelmed  with 
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debt — a  ticket  in  a  German  lottery, 
and  'A  cTearn-colourcd  pony,  as  if  my 
whole  liFe  had  not  been  one  cuntinned 
lottery,  with  every  dny  a  blank  ;  and 
as  to  horses,  I  had  eleven  in  my  stables 
already.  Perhaps  she  tliong^ht  twelve 
would  read  better  in  my  schedule, 
when  I,  next  week,  surrendered  as  in- 
solvent. 

*'  Unable  to  bear  the  delijfht,  the 
childish  delight  of  Mary,  on  her  new 
acquisition,  1  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
and  wandered  for  several  hours  in  the 
Boidevards.  At  last  1  summoned  up 
courage  to  tell  my  wife.  I  once  more 
turned  towards  home,  and  entered  her 
dre>sinc;-room,  where  she  was  having^ 
her  hair  dressed  for  a  ball  at  the  Em- 
bas>y.  My  resolution  failed  me — not 
now,  thought  I — to-morrow  \*ill  do  as 
well — one  night  m-.re  of  happiness  for 
her,  and  then — I  looked  on  \%ith  plea- 
sure and  pride,  as  ornament  after  orna- 
ment, brilliant  with  diamonds  and 
emeralds,  shone  in  her  hair,  and  upon 
her  arms,  still  heightened  her  beauty, 
and  lit  up  with  a  dazzling  brilliancy 
her  lovely  figure.  Biit  it  must  come — 
and  whenever  the  hour  arrives — the 
reverse  will  be  fully  as  bitter  ;  besides 
I  am  able  now — and  when  I  may  again 
be  so,  who  can  tell — now  then  be  it, 
said  I,  as  I  told  the  waiting-maid  to 
retire;  and  taking  a  chair  beside  my 
wife,  put  my  arm  round  her. 

"  *  There  John  dearest,  take  care  ; 
don't  yon  see  y(»u'll  crush  all  that  great 
aM'air  of  Malifies  luce,  that  Ro^etta  has 
been  breaking  her  heart  to  manage  this 
half  hour.' 

"  •  Kt  puis,'  said  I. 

"•Et  puis.  I  could  not  go  to  the 
ball,  naughty  boy.  1  am  bent  on  great 
conquest  to-night  ;  so  pray  don't  mar 
such  good  intentions.' 

***And  you  should  be  greatly  dis- 
apjjoinied  were  you  not  to  go.* 

" '  Of  course  1  should  ;  but  what  do 
yon  mean  ;  is  there  any  reason  why  I 
should  not?  You  are  silent,  John — 
speak — oh,  speak — has  any  thing  oc- 
cuired  to  my ' 

"*No,  no,  dearest — nothing  that  I 
know  h;is  occurred  to  the  Cohmel.' 

"•  Well  then,  who  is  it?  Oh  tell  me 
at  once.* 

*'•  Oh  my  dear,  there  is  no  one  in 
the  case  but  ourselves  ;'  so  saying,  de- 
spite the  injunction  about  the  lace,  I 
drew  her  towards  me,  and  in  as  few 
womIs,  but  as  el»  arly  as  I  was  able,  ex- 
plained all  our  circnujstancirs — my  en- 
deavour to  better  thcm*-my  hopes— 


my  fears — and  now  my  bitter  disap- 
pointment, if  not  despair.* 

•*  The  first  shock  c»ver,  Mary  showed 
not  only  more  courage,  but  more  sound 
sense  than  I  could  have  believed.  Alt 
the  frivolity  of  ber  former  character 
vanished  at  the  first  touch  of  adversity  ; 
just,  as  of  old,  Harry,  we  left  the  tinsel 
of  our  gay  jackets  behind,  when  active 
service  called  upon  us  for  something 
more  sterling.  She  advised,  counselled, 
and  encouraged  me  by  turns ;  and  in 
half  an  hour  the  most  poignant  regret 
I  had  was,  in  not  having  sooner  made 
her  my  confidante,  and  checked  the 
progress  of  our  enormous  expenditure 
8om(>what  earlier. 

<*I  shall  not  now  detain  you  much 
longer.  In  three  weeks  we  told  our 
carriages  ami  horses,  our  pictures,  (we 
had  begun  this  among  our  other  ex- 
travagances,) and  our  china  followed  ; 
and  under  the  plea  of  health  set  out 
for  Baden  ;  not  one  among  our  Paris 
acquaintances  ever  suspecting  the  real 
reason  of  our  departure,  and  never  at- 
tributing any  monied  difficulties  to  us— 
for  we  paid  our  debts. 

"  The  same  day  we  lefk  Paris,  I 
dispatched  a  letter  to  my  aunt,  explain- 
ing fully  all  about  us,  and  suggesting 
that  as  I  had  now  lefV  the  army  for 
ever,  perhaps  she  would  interest  some 
of  her  friends — and  she  has  powerful 
ones — to  do  something  for  me. 

•*  After  some  little  loitering  in  the 
Rhine,  wc  fixed  upon  Hesse  Cassel  for 
our  residence.  It  was  very  quiet- 
very  cheap.  The  country  around  pic- 
turesque, and  la^t  but  not  least,  there 
was  not  an  Englishman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. T)ie  second  week  after  our 
arrival  brought  us  letters  from  my 
aunt.  She  had  settled  four  hundred  a 
year  upon  us  fur  the  present,  and  sent 
the  fir^t  year  in  advance  ;  promised  us 
a  visit  as  soon  as  we  were  ready  lo  re- 
ceive her  ;  and  pledged  herself  not  to 
forget  when  an  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing me  should  offer. 

*•  From  that  moment  to  this,*  said 
Jack,  *'  all  has  gone  well  with  us.  We 
ha\e,  it  is  true,  not  many  luxuries,  but 
we  have  no  wants,  and  better  still,  no 
debts.  The  dear  old  aunt  is  always 
making  us  some  little  present  or  other  ; 
and  somehow  I  have  a  kind  of  feeling 
that  better  luck  is  Still  in  store  ;  but 
faith,  Harry,  as  long  as  I  have  a  happy 
home,  and  a  warm  fireside,  for  a  friend 
when  he  drops  in  upon  me,  I  scarcely 
can  say  that  better  luck  need  be  wished 
fur.** 
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•  There  is  only  one  point,  Jack, 
youi  Imve  not  i-nliwhteripil  me  upon  ; 
lio«  came  yoii  here?  Voii  are  some 
hundred  milf^a  rrom  Hesse,  in  your 
present  eliuteau/* 

"Oh!  by  Jove,  Ibat  was  a  great 
omission  in  my  nttrrativc  *  but  come, 
this  will  explain  it  ;  see  here' — so  say- 
ing, he  drew  from  a  liitle  driiwer  a 
larpe  lithog^raphtc  print  of  a  magriificent 
castclbtet!  hnilding;  with  towers  and 
basiions,  keep*  mttat^  and  even  drtiw- 
brldg^e,  ar^d  the  walls  bristhrd  with  eun- 
non,  and  nn  e<iglcd  bainner  floaLed 
proudly  above  them. 

'*  What  in  the  name  of  the  Sphynxes 
U  this  ?* 

**  There,  said  Jack,  h  the  Schlops 
Ton  Eberhausen  ,  or,  if  yoti  like  it  in 
Eng^liah,  Ebt^rhjii«ien  Ca3ile,  as  it  was 
th«  yeur  of  the  deluge  ;  fur  tiie  present 
mansion  that  we  are  now  fiippiui-  *»ur 
wine  In  bpars  no  veiy  close  resemhlancc 
to  It,  But  to  make  the  iny«lery  clear, 
thi*  was  ihe  great  prize  In  the  Fninc- 
fort  lottery,  the  ticket  uf  which  my 
nunt'i first  noteeonlrtined,  and  which  we 
yette  fortunate  enough  to  win.     We 


have  only  been  heie  a  few  weeks,  &nd 
thou;.'^h  the  atfWir  look»  somewhat 
meag-rp,  we  have  hopi^s  that  in  a  iiiile 
time,  and  with  sotiic  painft,  much  may 
be  done  to  make  it  habitable.  There 
13  a  capital  ehasse  of  some  hundred 
aerea  ;  plenty  of  wood  and  ionumeruble 
Ti^htSt  setj^nnrinb  munoriul.  &c..  whichi 
fortunately  for  my  neighbours,  I  neither 
understand,  nor  care  for;  and  we  are 
tliert  fore,  tl»e  best  frieuds  in  the  world, 
Anmn^-  othera  I  am  styled  the  graf  or 
Count." 

"  Well,  (hen.  Monsieur  Le  Comte* 
do  you  intrnd  favouring  me  with  your 
company  at  coflee  this  evening  ;  for 
already  it  h  ten  o'clock  ;  and  consider* 
ing^  my  former  claim  upon  Mn  Loire- 
quer,  you  have  let  me  enjoy  very  little 
of  his  society.'* 

We  now  adjourned  to  the  drawin^^ 
room,  wh**re  we  gtissipped  away  till 
past  midnight  ;  and  1  retired  to  my 
room,  mrditatin^  over  Jaeks  adven- 
ture?, and  praying  in  my  hetirt,  that 
despite  all  hh  mischance^  my  own 
might  end  as  happily » 
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A  WORK  like  our?i,  undertaking  to  pre- 
lent  its  readers  with  a  living  pictuie  of 
all  events  of  public  innmeol  occurring 
in  the  land  Irotn  whence  it  proeeedSg 
would  inadequtitely  di^jcliarge  its  func- 
tiouii,  if  it  did  not  sometimes  Cidl  at- 
tention to  other  m Litters  than  the  sick- 
ening detkiils  of  p">pu!;ir  crime  unii  mi* 
nislerial  connivuncet  which  fr^rm  the 
necessary  nmterinls  of  every  true  stare* 
nieiit  of  Irish  |iolities.  It  is  wiih  no 
small  pleasure  that  we  turn  trout  the 
dreary  and  revoUing  subjects,  with 
which  we  are  too  often  forced  to  em- 
ploy our  pen,  to  enjoy  fi«r  a  few 
moments  wiib  our  readers,  the  refiesh- 
ing  privilr^fc  of  enntempiaiing  ^^ne  of 
the  mnst  remarkable  and  singidarly 
useful  institutions  which  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement, of  benevolence,  and  true 
patriotism  have  for  many  years  suc- 
ceeded IT)  establishing^  in  Irehuid*  It 
is  true  that  the  charitable  pawn  office 
erected  by  Matthew  Barrington  in  the 
city  of  Limerick*  is  hut  n  small  and 
Jj.olated  locid  inslilntion  ;  but  we  fib- 
serve  in  it  the  beginning  of  a  comjilete 
and  noble  revohiiton  in  the  system 
whereby  our  charitable  establishments 
are  now  supported,  and  we  regard  the 


success  of  the  sagacious  experiment 
with  an  interest  proportioned  to  the 
grfindeorof  I  he  results  which  are  likely 
to  flow  from  it.  The  abuses  which 
have  long  abounded  in  the  trade  of 
pawivbroking  in  Ireland,  and  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  which  even  Its 
sirictlv  Iriial  exercise  too  often  leads, 
ha  so  for  years  furnished  the  press  of 
this  country  with  great  and  ample 
matter  of  eompl.dnt.  At  the  pcliiinn 
uf  Matthew  Huirington,  Et^q  in  the 
year  183W,  acommiite  of  the  Houje  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  pawn-broking  in 
Ireluiid  ;  the  evidence  accumulLited 
by  which,  exhibits  a  mats  of  ubytfe  and 
Oial>operation,  which  cries  aloud  for 
corrective  legislation.  It  is  nut  our 
purpose,  however,  to  speculate  upon 
the  immediate  alterations  which  will 
probabty  be  eft'ected  in  the  comJurt  of 
ttie  trade,  but  to  nriiice  brielly  the 
valuable  suggestions  of  Mr.  BarnoL^on, 
which,  if  adnpii?d  and  carried  out,  will 
evuntually  overturn  and  uiicrly  dt  siroy 
the  present  fabric,  with  all  its*  crooked 
passages  and  dark  recesses,  and  erect 
in  Its  stead  a  system  of  perfect  sym> 
metry,  beauty,  and  usefulness. 
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We  have  before  us  "an  address 
to  the  inhubitants  of  Limerick,  by 
Matthew  Biirrinprton,  Esq.,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Mont  de  Piclc,  a  chari- 
table pawn  office  for  the  support  of 
Barrinirtoii's  hospital  in  thnt  city." 
The  titlo  of  this  pamphlet  sufficiently 
rxpressos  its  subject,  and  that  upon 
whicli  wc  purpose  for  a  few  minutes  to 
dwell.  In  the  course  of  its  perusal  we 
have  tested  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Bar- 
rinjrton's  calculations,  by  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  minutes  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  us  incontrovertible  the 
truth  of  statements  which  at  first  sight 
appeared  so  extraordinary  and  so  start- 
linsr,  as  to  transcend  all  belief.  In  the 
year  1831  the  '*city  of  Limerick  in- 
firmary" was  opened,  and  by  the  act 
of  Geo.  IV.  entitled  "an  act  for  the 
manaircment  and  direction  of  the  hos- 
pital founded  by  Joseph  Barrington 
and  his  sons,  in  the  city  of  Limerick," 
its  irovernors  are  incorporated  as  the 
governors  of  Banington's  hospital  and 
city  of  Limerick  infirmary.  The  ex- 
tensive usefulness  of  this  institution 
is  best  proved  by  the  following  brief 
report : — 

"  Since  its  opening,  on  tho  5th  Nov. 
1831,  there  were  admitted,  Interns,  1288. 
Discharged  cured  .  .  876 
Relieved  ...  284 
Died  .  .  .  .  89 
Incurable  ...  6 
Rumuining  under  treatment  33 

1,288 

"  Externs  prescribed  for,  relieved  and 
supplied  with  medicine  in  the  infirmary, 
43,640- 

♦»  During  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
1833,  the  governors  having  allowed  the 
hospital  to  be  used  for  persons  nfliicted 
with  that  disease,  1,537  were  admitted, 
of  whom  0P6  were  discharged  cured,  and 
above  1,000  externs  were  relieved." 

Mr.  M.  Barrington*3  address  pro- 
ceeds to  say — 

"  I  trust  that  the  public  are  now  fully 
awnrc  of  the  very  great  benefit  which  the 
hospital  has  conferred  upon  the  poor  uf 
Jjimerick,  since  its  opening  in  the  year 
1S31,  espciially  diirintr  the  prevalence  of 
choleni  in  1833;  but  little  do  they  know 
the  extent  to  which  applicatiuus  for  ad- 
mission nio  daily  increasing,  and  how 
freqnjTilly  tho  governors  are  obliged  (from 
the  insuflic-iency  of  the  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal) to  refuse  admission  to  deserving 
objects.  ^ 


«  The  difficulties  which  the  goreraors 
have  had  to  encounter  in  procuring  ade- 
quate funds  for  its  support,  though  aided 
by  donations,  some  subacriptionsy  nnd 
collections  in  tho  churches  and  chnpcls  of 
this  city  and  its  liberties,  and  their  anxiety 
to  extend  its  benefits  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  intern  patients,  (for  which 
there  is  ample  accommodation,)  have 
led  me  to  inquire  by  what  means  aimilar 
establishments  have  been  sapported  in 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

"  The  result  of  these  inquiries  satis- 
factorily proves  the  utility  of  the  Monts 
de  Piete,  and  that  the  principal  hospitals 
in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent  are  sustained  oat 
of  their  profits. *' 

Mr.  Barrington  then  enters  upon  an 
historical  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
progress  of  these  institutions — un  in- 
vestigation by  no  means  devoid  of  in- 
terest. To  Italy,  it  appears,  belongs 
the  honour  of  their  first  establishment, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury they  had  obtained  a  permanent 
footing  in  nearly  all  the  principal  cities 
of  that  country.  Other  nations  soon 
perceived  the  advantages  of  these  loan 
funds,  which,  having  taken  root  in  the 
south,  gradually  spread  towards  the 
north  of  Euroj>e,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries they  were  received  into  Germany, 
Holland  and  France. 

As  the  arrangements  of  the  Moni  de 
P*e/ff  established  in  Bordeaux,  closely 
resemble  those  adopted  for  the  regula- 
tion of  his  own  institution  by  Mr.  Har- 
rington, wc  here  insert  them  along  with 
his  observations. 

«  The  MontB  de  PiSti  were  soon  esta- 
blished  in  every  part  of  France,  and  the 
regulations  for  raising  the  capital  at 
Bourdeaux  are  worthy  of  attention,  for 
by  the  Ordinance  of  1804  &  6,  it  is 
provided  that — 

"  *  Tho  capital  of  the  establishment  is 
to  be  £24,000,  to  be  raised  by  shares  or 
loans ;  eight  per  cent,  interest  to  be  paid 
to  lenders,  and  tho  property  of  the  hos- 
pitals to  become  security  to  them:  this 
capital  to  be  divided  into  single  shares  of 
.£160,  which  may  be  sub-divided  into  half 
shares.  Tho  shareholder's  certificate  shall 
be  transferable  by  endorsement,  but  all 
transfers  must  be  registered  at  the  Mont 
de  Piele.  Shareholders  may,  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  withdraw  the  amount  of 
their  shares,  on  giving  three  mouths* 
notice.  The  profits  are  to  be  divided 
into  two  equal  shares — one  to  belong  to 
the  hospitals,  the  other  to  the  share- 
holders.   The  portion  beloDging  to  the 
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hospitnia  to  he  applied  (ir»t  to  the  com- 
plL•titJ^'  lUe  necessary  number  of  fihtirct, 
tiniil  tiie  ftubscnbed  sum  thnW  thus  huve 
been  iniide  to  amount  to  the  ti!>ov«  sum 
of  X^'ttO'nO;  It  isTitixt  to  b«  appljt»il  lo 
lliie  piiymi'nt  of  fitifli  shnt-elioldrrs  ns  mny 
wi»h  to  vvUhdravir;  tlieii  to  the  purch»l«e 
q(  Oh*  shares  of  tho  other  Loldtdrtf,  who 
sb^tl  hd  h^ui nt]  to  receive  back  their  rub- 
ier i  bed  principal  sums,  accord iaj;  lo  the 
order  of  their  sliares,  which  shttU  lie  de- 
termined hj  lot:  thus  evtJtituallj  the 
ivliolt;  of  tLfi  iliarua  will  belong  lo  tbe 
ho«|>ital9» 

«*  ♦  Trustees  of  clmnties  may  lend  llio 
funds  of  their  eatabli»btnentf,  and  receivo 
ftiijht  per  cent,  n*  nbove  ;  bnt  thoy  ftlmll 
be  bound  to  receive  back  their  principal^ 
when  all  private  shnreholdera  shall  havo 
b«i}Q  paid  off* 

"  *  Tha  same  regubitions  applied  Vi 
Ifae  guardians  of  the  e»tatt*f  of  minors, 
the  commit  tee  of  lunatics,  and  the  trea- 
surers of  cntiniktipal  and  other  corpora^ 
tion». 

**  *  Persons  wishing  to  leave  monies  at 
tho  Mont  dt  Pietd  for  safe  keeping,  sliall 
receive  transfcnible  tokens  of  credit,  and 
Bncb  interest  ns  may  be  agreed  opnij  be» 
tweeti  the  owners  and  the  govermori  of 
the  eitablishment,'  &iC*  BiC* 

•♦  This  institution  had  the  effect  of 
banishing  paupenjim  from  Bourdeaux  and 
iu  neiu'libourhood. 

■•.  Within  n  few  years  the  shares  of  the 
iubscribers  of  the  original  fund  (all  of 
ivhom  received  eight  per  cent*  |»er annum) 
were  bought  up  by  Ihe  fructiBcaiiun  of 
the  f^ndii,  which,  pending  the  whole  of 
this  period^  tupported  all  the  necessary 
charities  nt  Bourdeaujc. 

**  From  the  «ime  fund,  witli  the  asals- 
tanctt  of  some  dotiations,  the  hospitd  in 
that  city,  said  to  be  the  finnfiX  in  Europe, 
has  been  Ititely  completed  and  endowed. 
**  Ail  former  piiwn brokers'  eaUblish- 
inents  were  superseded,  and  the  funds  of 
the  new  initi  tut  ions  are  lent  on  pledges, 
or  pergonal  security,  to  humble  perM>ns, 
but  only  to  those  of  good  character  and 
indiiitrrous  habit*.  The  interest  of  the 
lijoney  paid  by  borrowers  (deducting;  the 
expenses  ol  munagement)  is  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large*  in 
chanties  and  public  works." 

Mr>  Barrtngton  goes  on  to  comment 

generally  upon  the  opemtioiia  of  these 
t*3ccellent  institutions : — 

**  It  may  not  he  uninteresting  to  observe 
the  effect  of  these  instttutionti  :^By  them 
Freilerick  the  Great  reclaimed  Silesia. 
Most  of  the  great  public  buildings  in 
Kurope_-hospitals,  aqueducts,  bridgesi, 
tiC* — bate  been  complnted  out  of  their 


surplus  profits.  In  Tuscnny  and  Dararin 
their  condition  is  mo*t  doiirkhtng,  and  in 
the  Low  Countries  ihey  ex]*i  to  the 
number  of  at  least  one  huudred  and  six- 
teen. In  a  word,  it  is  by  the  agency 
of  such  iti!iii  tut  ions  that  the  hospitals  on 
tbo  continent  are  chkfly  suppurted/' 


**  And  now,  with  regurd  to  the  British 
dominirms,  we  shnll  ^ud  that  tlie»e  are 
the  only  countries  of  Europe  in  which 
landing  money  on  pledges  i«  ftllowed  for 
private  rid  vantage  exclusively,  nnd  in 
ubicb  the  profits  arc  not  applied  to  »ome 
charitable  or  public  purpose ^  and  nlthough 
various  elforla  have  been  from  time  to 
time  made  by  the  legislature  to  regulate 
the  r.ite  of  intt^rest,  still  it  k  found  im« 
possible  to  prevent  the  must  dreiidfal 
excels  in  tho  charges*  I  admit  pHWn- 
broking  to  be  an  evil,  but  knowing,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  one  which 
cannot  be  avoided,  I  propose  (what  is  tlie 
next  best  thing  to  its  suppression)  to 
apply  the  proiiu  of  the  trade  tocharUaUe 
and  useful  purposes." 

He  then  prcMjecds  to  lay  btrfurc  bia 
readers  a  succinct  account  of  the 
several  fuilnres  of  the  attempts  made 
by  the  legislalure  of  Englaud  to  io- 
troduce  tbc  system  ;  but  this  we  omit, 
in  order  at  cmce  to  arrive  at  the  moat 
intere*tin^%  and  by  far  the  most  curious 
part  of  tbe  tract — one  which,  a^  our 
re  iders  will  soon  perceive,  contiiina  a 
statement  of  facts,  nothing  short  of 
mtonndhig  : — 

*«  Having  stated  to  you  the  history  of 
the  I  ending*  houses,  let  we  add  a  word 
on  the  present  system  of  paw nbro king. 
It  cannot  have  escaped  your  observation 
how  fre«juently  the  dis^tress  and  improvi- 
dence of  the  poor  compel  them  to  have 
recourse  to  pawn broL era,  and  that  tho 
advances  they  thus  receive  are  made  at 
a  rate  of  interest  ruinously  usurious.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  rate  of  interest  ie 
regulated  by  law,  as  by  the  26th  Geo, 
III*  c.  45,  (Irish  stntute,)  pawnbrokers 
are  allowed  to  take  £25  fwr  cent,  per 
annnm*  besides  the  allowance  for  dupli- 
cate tickets.  This  is  on  the  supposition 
that  the  pledge  is  not  redeemed  before 
the  expiration  of  a  month  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice is  otherwise,  as  the  most  distressed 
persons  frequently  redeem  the  pledges 
within  the  week.  It  is  a  common  habit 
If*  deposit  some  article  of  apparel  on  the 
Monday  morning,  whtch  is  redeemed  on 
Sutuidny  night,  to  enable  the  individual 
to  make  a  decent  appearance  on  tbe  Sub- 
bath.  But  AS  tbe  lowest  charge  of  irt- 
teroftt  by  that  act  (and  the  amendment 
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thereof,  28th  Geo.  III.  c.  29)  is  for  a 
month,  nnd  as  it  is  the  habit  to  redeem 
in  a  week,  the  charire,  iiicluJinjj:  the  price 
of  tl»e duplicate, (without  calculatinir  com- 
pound interest,  or  the  interest  on  a  shillincf 
where  only  n  fractional  part  is  given,  nnd 
for  which  interest  is  charged  as  if  the 
entire  sliilling  had  been  lent,)  will  amount 
in    the   cases  of    those   in    the    greatest 
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want,  to  £650  per  cent  p«r  annnm, 
and  for  every  £100  lent  by  the  pawo. 
brokers  in  shilling?  loans,  redeemed  in 
the  week,  at  compound  interest,  it  will 
amount  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
£45,690  7s.  O^d.  !!!!!•  per  cent  per 
annum,  which  is  paid  by  the  poorest  and 
most  wretched  class. 


*  One  shilling  lent  and  received  in  the  week  by  a  Pawnbroker,  pays  the  Mine  as 
if  for  a  month,  viz. : — 


I  per  Week. 


J_ 


One  Shilling  pays  per  Week  ^d.  inte- 
rest and  Id.  for  Duplicate,  is        .     . 

One  Pound  lent  in  shillings  pays  lOd. 
interest,  and  Is.  8d.  for  DuplicHtes, 
is,  ...... 

One  Hundred  Pounds  lent  in  shillings 
pays  £4  3s  4d.  interest,  &  £8  6s.  8d. 
Duplicates,  is  .... 


£ 
0 


d. 


0    2    6 


12  10    0 


per  Month. 


£     8.     d, 
0    0    6 


per  Year. 


£     M.     d 
0    6    6 


0  10    0  6  10    0 


50    0    0    .  650    0    0 


CALCULATION   OF   £100,   LENT   AS   ABOVE,   TOR   FIFTY-TWO  WEEKS,   VIZ.: 


V 

Principal  in 

Mnkes 

<■* 

P  rind  pal  la 

Maket 

li 

hnnd  t>Hch  week, 

Interest, 

&c,, 

ft» 

hand  each  week, 

Interftlt  &C** 

^ 

VIE.  *.■ — 
£      #.    d. 

£  Ji.  d. 

^ 

Til.  t^ — 

E«ccinble. 

£      s,    rf. 

£      ..    rf. 

1 

100     0     0 

12  10 

0 

27 

2137  15  114 

307     4    5| 

2 

112  10    0 

14     1 

3 

28 

2405    0    5 

300  13  6l 
338    4     1 

3 

126  11     3 

la  16 

.n 

29 

2705  12  llA 

4 

142     7     73 
160     3     7| 

17  15 

30 

3043  17     1 

360    d    7 

5 

20    0 

^1 

31 

3424     6    Bh 

42&    0  10 

6 

180     4     l| 

22  10 

G 

32 

'     3R52     7     6i 

481   10  Mi 

7 

202  14     7i 

2o     6 

0| 
2} 

33 

4333  18    5| 

541   14     9^ 

8 

228     1     5| 

2B  10 

34 

4875  13    Sl 

609    9     1] 

9 

2Mi  M      74 

32     1 

H 

35 

54m     2     5 

685  12  g| 
771     6  lol 

]Q 

288  13     1 

3G     1 

7h 

36 

6170  15    21 

U 

324   14     8i 
3G5     G     0} 

40  n 

10 

37 

6942    2     Ir 

S67  U    3 

12 

45  IS 

3? 

38 

7809  17     4^' 
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13 

410  10  lOf 

51     7 

5'i 

39 

8780     2    0; 

1098    5    3 

U 

4G2     7     4 

57  15 

U 

40 

9884    7     ^ 

1235  10  10} 

1.5 

520    3     3 

65     0 

^ 

41 

11119  18     2 

1389  10    g 

16 

:j.^5     3    7} 

73    2 

lU 

42 

12.509  17   U 

1561  14    B 

17 

G58     6     7i 

82    5 

9f 

43 

14073  12     8 

1750    4     1 

16 

740  12    5 

92  11 

6^ 

44 

15832  16     9 

1979    3     1 

19 

sm  a  Hi 

104     2 

llj 

45 

17811    18  10 

2326    0  10^ 

20 

937     6  lU 
1054  10    aj 

117     3 

41 

46 

2mi38    8    8 

3504  16     1 

21 

131    16 

3| 

47 

22,553     4     91 

2817  18     1 

22 

1186     G     6 

148    5 

flj 

48 

2.5361     2  10^ 

3170     2  101 

25 

13.14  12    4? 

]G6  16 

6^ 

49 

28531     5    8 J 

3566    a    3 

24 

l5fM     S  U 

187   13 

6} 

50 

32097  13  11 

4013     4     2; 

2.> 

16851    2    .^J 

211     2 

91 
7| 

5L 

3G109  18     1} 

4513  14    9^^ 

2G 

190U     5    3} 

237  10 

52 

40613  n  11 

5076  14     )} 

tt^ 
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(f  Hore  it  Will  not  La  irrelevnnt  to  look 
io  iKtf  «tiilt  of  the  chiinttes  in  lri;Und, 
«nd  tht'ir  means  o(  support^  willi  ii  view 
lliD  eatiililidhmeiit  at  cliurtubld  lo4ii 
«r  pa^vn^ofiicea  tbiuaifliout  lUe  cuuiUry. 
Tliere  is  no  record  kwpt  of  the  tiumht-r 
of  fTipdicnl  charititts  in  Irtjlnnil ;  but  I 
find  Uom  Sm^^ftm  Pbeljin's  exoellent 
took  (III  lK*)  »yhje*;t,  And  rrom  other 
■ourci^tp  thiit  they  may  Jbe  tkus  etiuroo> 
rated : — 

Jubtiti  HoBpUfils,  { exclusive  of  se- 

ventl  lyiug-in  hoipitaU  and  op* 

thill  mic  iottjtutioaa  lately  c*ta- 

bli»hed)  .        ,         »         .         7 

^County  and  otber  lofirmariei*        »       38 

ff  ever  hoapitidi,  including  iLrtifi  ia 

Dubhri 64 

^i»pt*n*ariei         •        .        .         .     528 
li»Lr»ct  ItinHtic  naylams^  including 
the  Cork  asylum       ,        *         ,11 


Total 


.     648 


''The  annual  expetidiiuro  may  tKua 
Lfl  eftiiiiatvd :  — 


I 
I 


£2a70l 
26,426 

ia^7 

60,000 


10,000 
£16  J, 699 


^X)ubliini  bo»|nt><i1t  *         • 

CUMniy  Hiict  tiUier  ttiArmtirbt 

Fft-ver  hf>s»ptlalji    ♦  *  , 

Diftpen»!irii!8         ,  <         * 

^Bi#lrici  lunutic  aiylunii 

'  To  ibin  may  he  added,  tW  the 

mediciil  bu^intji<is  of  work- 

boutes,  and  lunatic  a«ylum» 

connected  with  them 

Total    . 

I  do  not  include  the  institu- 
tions entirdt/  t>upjrt>i  ted  by 
iubicnplitins,assomelyin|f- 
in  and  optlialmic  institu- 
tions, for  vvhiib  nmy  be 
added  £14.000, 


"  The  iourfes  from  wliich  this  expen- 
diture ia  iupplied  are : — 

Government irrant^  tocounty 
and  city  tnlirmancs 

Parlinmentnry  grants  to  Dub- 
lin bmtpitsiU     ■         * 

County  preiwntmenlB  .         , 

Subsriiplions  and  donntions 

Petit  sessions  nnd  other  fines 

Produce  of  properly  helongiog 
to  ieveral  h o* pita! if 


Total    . 


£2,653 

14,374 

82.839 

39.078 

1,742 

23,225 

£163,911 


"  1  Kave  endaavoured  to  ftacertain  tha 
number  uf  puivnhmkers  in  Ireland^  and 
allowing  ihfir  profits  lo  averiii^e  £900  «- 
year  each,  (^vUicli  I  urn  intormed  by  per- 
sous  itt  ilkta  t.ni.d«  to  bu  u  mode nt to  ealcula* 
t inn. as  in  the  }argecitie»greut  fortunes  are 
reiilised,)  and  averaginif  the  number  from 
tbfl  books  of  the  Miirshftl  of  Dublin, 
where  the  returna  are  required  by  liiw 
to  be  mjide,  nud  on  the  calculation  of 
IhojiQ  not  returned,  and  those  who  hare 
ieveral  Dflic'e<«i  the  loweit  number  may 
be  oa!iuliit«d  at  700  pawobrokeri*,  whiehi 
at  £900  each,  is  .     £630,000 

Deduct  pre«enb  expen»e!i  of 
all  tiie  charitaUe  e&lahlidi- 
luents  of  Irelund  —  hos- 
pitala,  inBrmaries^  poor* 
houses^  dinpen&ariei,  luna- 
tic aiiy  I  uoEia,  jkc.        .         .         |63,9H 

£467,911 
Leares  a  aurplua  of  near  hnlF  a  mlHion, 
which  m:iy  be  applied  in  extendiiig  the 
btfoerttsof  the*e  useful  inHtitutionSf  and 
efrtab!ishio|r  convaleAeent  hospilnin.besidef 
iaving  to  the  puUic  a  larife  nnnual  grant, 
tu  the  countieft  and  towns  a  heavy  tax, 
and  relieving  from  tlie  unequal  burthen 
of  their  subscriptions  the  charitable  per- 
sons Ly  whom  (though  not  always  the 
ino»t  wealtliy)  those  establishments  are 
at  present  chiefly  supported, 

**  But  if  to  this  surplus  be  added  the 
amount  of  all  6nes,  penalties,  fi^rfeitt'd 
reco^niiKant'ea,  &<•*  which  are  now  almost 
uiiproduitive  in  this  country,  (and  which, 
on  the  coutinetit,  are  applied  lo  the  sup- 
port of  tlie  poor,)  the  amount,  it  pro- 
perly collected,  may  fairly  be  estimnled 
at  £32,089.  making  the  whole  £500,000. 
After  stjpportfng.  ns  it  seen,  nil  the 
mediriil  charities^  this  sun)  would  ^o  far 
iu  preventmg  tlie  necessily  of  poor  laws, 
by  stippf^rtinit  the  aged  and  injirmi  and 
afl'urdinif  employment  to  a  Urge  portiun 
of  tlie  labouring  populaliou  of  the  counlry. 

*'  Such  an  iotitiliition.  the  permanent 
Utility  of  which  baa  been  experienced  on 
the  (.'on linen t,  is  proposed  lo  be  founded 
in  this  cUy,  under  the  guid<mce  and 
direcliou  of  the  governors  of  '  Barring- 
ton's  hospital,'  lo  be  called  the  *  Churi* 
tiible  Li»4n*Bank,'  and  the  necessary 
buildings  for  which  hav^e  been  already 
prepared, 

*♦  It  is  further  proposed  that  the  re- 
quired capitnl  shall  be  raised  by  deben- 
tures, VMrying  in  amount  from  five  to  one 


•  In  the  "  Meath  Hospital  and  County  of  Duhlui  Infirmary/'  and  in  "  Barring- 
ton**  Hof^pital  and  Cily  of  Limerick  lutirmary,"  the  Surgeons  and  Physicivms  act 
gnitnitouslyj  mvi  the  government  grant  is  ajSphed  to  the  general  support  of  these 
lH»iitutions»  In  all  other  county  atid  city  itidrmaries  the  grant  is  paid  to  thu 
Burgeruii.^ 

f  The  capita]  now  m  government  security  tinder  the  manageineiit  of  the  com- 
minbueri  of  charitable  bequests,  exceed*  106,000*  ^ 
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hiniilre.'l  pounds  eatli,  bearing  interest  at 
six  per  rent. 

'♦  That  thp  profits  of  tlin  estaMishment 
sh'ill.  in  tlio  first  in<.tancp,  (after  defray- 
inir  tiie  ex}M.Mi<e*)  l»e  applied  in  paying 
tlie  intere>it  of  the  capital  lent,  and  the 
Siuiplu-*  profits  to  be  divided  in  equal 
fchares,  one  in  payini;  off  the  d'-bentures, 
aii-l  the  of  her,  (uwl  wlien  the  debentures 
are  pai.l,  th«  whole,)  in  the  maintenance 
ami  extiMidinL'  the  b<>nefit9  of  the  hos- 
pital, the  fund;»  of  which  would  be  thus 
so  much  increased,  that  the  governors 
could  enlarere  the  <«phcrc  of  its  utility,  not 
only  in  tiivinir  relief  and  comfort  to  the 
bi<'k  and  indi^'^ent,  but  in  ascisting  them 
after  their  recovery  or  during  their  con- 
vnlcACcnce.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  those  who  attend  a  public 
ho-;pitaU  that  there  occur  many  circum- 
stances of  distress  to  be  relieved,  besides 
the  cause  for  which  patients  are  admitted. 
Many  persons  are  obliged  to  relinquish 
their  trades,  having  consumed  what  they 
possessed  in  the  hope  of  relief,  and  run 
into  difficulties  from  which  they  are 
unable  to  extricate  themselves  ;  and  how 
frequently  does  it  happen  that  they  are 
unavoidably  dismissed  from  the  hospital 
in  a  we<ik  and  infirm  state,  to  return 
(norhnps  to  a  largo  and  wretched  family) 
without  the  means  of  support,  or  strength 
to  seek  employment,  and  often  without 
a  home ;  and  thus  frequently  causing  a 
relapse,  or  establishing  a  diseased  and 
weak  constitution,  No  small  proportion 
of  our  commonest,  and  eventually  most 
fatal  diseases,  are  caused  by  the  insuffici- 
ent nutriment  of  convalescents.  Dropsies, 
i^crofulous  diseases,  and  scurvy,  are  all 
imputable  to  the  same  pre-disposing 
cause.  The  benefits  which  may  be  in- 
insured,  by  more  wholesome  diet  of  the 
bick  and  convaUscent  arc  incalculable. 

"  These  are  not  speculative  refine- 
ments, but  truths  drawn  from  experience 
and  reality,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they 
must  be  felt  with  accumulated  severity 
by  such   as  have  families  dependent  on 


them  for  support  Is  not  than  the 
power  of  affording  relief  to  tiich  objects 
most  desirable. 

<*  By  the  means  proposed,  benerolent 
persons  will  assist  ia  a  work  of  charity, 
without  any  iojary  to  themselTee.  as  the 
rate  of  interest  is  greater  than  thej  coald 
receive  in  the  public  fuads;  the  profits 
of  such  an  establishment  will  ensure  ample 
security,  and  being  merely  lenders  of  the 
sums  for  which  they  take  debentures^  they 
incur  no  responsibility,  nor  bare  they  any 
share  in  an  establishment  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  gorernors  of  the 
hospital,  who  are  ■  corporate  body,  and 
not  individually  responsible.  Tiadetmen 
and  other  persons  may  take  debentures 
of  even  five  pounds,  and  receive  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  intereet  now  re- 
ceived in  the  Saving!*  Bank,  and  be  at 
all  times  enabled  to  raise  money  on  suck 
debentures,  as  they  will  be  received  as 
pledges,  and  money  lent  thereon. 

"  The  advantages  of  this  establishment 
will  be : — 

«  1st.  The  raising  a  capital  by  small 
debentures  at  a  certain  interest,  and  lend- 
ing it  on  a  greater  interest,  and  applying 
the  profits  to  the  purposes  of  charity. 

**  2ndly.  Receiving  the  debentures  in 
pawn,  thus  giving  to  the  depositors  an 
advantage  which  tbey  do  not  polices  ia 
the  sivings*  bank. 

«  ddly.  Lending  money  at  iatenrt  to 
poor  persons  of  unimpeachable  chanwter 
and  industrious  habits,  on  penooal  se- 
curity, as  is  done  by  the  loan-banka. 

<*  4thly.  Lending  money  on  goods*  as 
is  now  done  by  the  ordinary  pawn- 
brokers, 

«  othly.  In  case  of  deserring  objectsb 
to  restore  the  article,  such  aa  implemeats 
of  trade  pawned  in  the  hoar  of  rmi  want» 
without  interest  or  charge. 

"6thly.  Using  ererypreoaotionagaiBft 
receiving  stolen  goods  in  pawn** 

Wc  sabjoia  the  following  general 
report :— 
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682                        Recollections  of  a  Portrait  Painter.  [Dec. 

Very  seldom  more  than  £5  have  been  snffcringfs  which  it  deplores.     It  were 

borrowed  on  pledge;  only  112  persons  faint  i)raise  to  say  that  Mr.  Bairington 

have   borrowed   even    that   sum.       The  has  conforred  upon  his   native  city  a 

great  majority  of  borrowers  have  been  crreat  and  a    histing    benefit  :    he    has 

■under  lOs.  done  more — he  has  planted  there  the 

**  Thus,  it  appears,  tliat  tlie  consider-  germ   of  a   system   which,   sooner  or 

able  sum   of   173G/.  10s.  2^d.  has  been  later,  7w«5/ extend  itself  over  the  whole 

actually  realised  by  this  iulant  institution,  of  /r6'/«wr/— making  the  necessities  of 

out   of  a   capital   which  only  now    has  t^g   p(,or  subservient    to    their    relief, 

reached  to  the  amount  of  15,350/.  3s.  lOJd.  ^,,^1  lijtfusing  blessings  wherever  it  ap- 

beinj?  gradually  subscribed  by  the  gentry,  ^g^g,    ^s  Mr.  Barrington  deserves  all 

or  deposited  by  humble  persons,  as  the  -^^^^  j^^,  n^^^^its  all  confidence.     He 

occasion  requned,  for   the  laudable  pur-  jg  ^^  romantic  patriot— he  desires  to 

pose  of  accommodatmg  the  industrious  ^^y^^^^  ^j^^  j^ise^ies  of  his  countrymea 

classes  at  hall  the  expense  to  which  they  ^^^^^^^  ^^  declaims  upon  their  abstract 

have  heretofore  been  accustomed.  theoretic  political  righte  ;    he  labours 

,,r  .  1  1  .!.•  u  •  r  J  ^or  the  recovery  of  his  country — her 
^  \\e  cannot  conclude  this  brief  and  true,  independent,  trustworthy  friend- 
inadequate  notice,  without  ofFering  the  ^„ ^  „„jj^^  ^j^^  ^^„^,  empiric  who  lives 
tribute  of  our  cordial  admiration  and  ^  ^^^  ^.^^  ,^^  ^j^/^,  „^  ^^^^^ 
respect  to  tliat  true  and  exalted  pa-  ^^^.^^^  ^^an  the  success  of  his  plans 
tnotisra  which  neither  dissolves  in  tears  ^j.  benevolence,  and  the  approval  of  an 
nor  evaporates  in  s.ghs.  b«  seeks,  by  ^^^^^^^  ^^,^^^ 
acts  of  practical  and  singularly  judicious 
benevolence,   to   remove  the   ills   and 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. 
NO.   IV THE    THREE   WIDOWS   OF   FRANKFORT. 

Many  years  ago,  whilst  travelling  on  the  continent.  I  was  attacked  by  a  alow 
fever,  which,  after  clinging  to  me  for  some  time,  and  baffling  alt  my  efforts  to 
shake  it  off,  fairly  got  the  belter  of  me,  and  laid  me  on  a  bed  of  sickness  at 
Fraukfort-on-the-Sliiine.  The  inn  at  wliich  I  put  up  was  clean  and  orderly  ; 
but  an  inn,  in  its  best  estate,  is  a  desolate  and  uncomfortable  halting-place  for 
an  invalid,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  sufficimtly  recovered  for  the  exertion,  1  applied 
myself  to  find  private  lodgings,  as  my  medical  attendant  declared  that  it  would 
be  still  some  weeks  before  I  could  safely  travel. 

The  apartments  I  engaged  were  in  the  house  of  a  tobacconist  named  Open- 
hoim,  who  kept  a  small  shop  in  the  town,  and  had  his  private  dwelling  in  a  nar- 
row street,  near  the  outskirts.  1  was  so  pleased  with  the  neatness  of  the  dwel- 
ling and  the  quietness  of  the  situation,  that  I  unhesitatingly  engaged  the  rooms 
for  the  whole  term  of  my  intended  stay. 

The  family  with  whom  I  sojourned  consisted  of  a  father,  mother,  and  three 
daughtrrs, — the  eldest  of  whom,  named  Gertrude,  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age  ;  the  next,  Amelia,  twenty  ;  and  the  youngest,  a  little  girl  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  called  Kosehen  :  she  resided,  principally,  with  a  distant  relative,  who 
kept  a  sort  of  school  at  some  distance,  and.  at  the  time  of  ray  arrival,  was  ab- 
sent. Tlie  two  elder  sisters  were  smart,  merry,  dressy  young  women,  not  re- 
niuikable  for  beauty,  bui  still  sufliciently  j:retty  to  be  belles  on  a  small  scale, 
and  flirts  on  a  lar^ic  one,  whenever  they  found  opportunity.  This  latter  qua- 
lity, indeed,  had  deprived  Gertrude  of  no  less  than  seven  lovers, — six  of  whom 
being  neglected,  in  succession,  for  <'aeh  other.  Mere  finally  revenged  by  the  se- 
venth, who  ne;ileete«l  her.  l^ut,  at  the  time  my  story  commences,  Gertrude 
was  in  possession  of  an  eighih,  and  he  no  less  a  pcison  than  a  banker,  from 
Cologne, — twenty  }ear'«  older  than  herself,  it  is  true,  and  not  particularly  hand- 
some, but  Mipposed  to  be  possessed  of  no  inconsitlerable  share  of  that  unfailiitg 
beautifii  r — gold.  Ptrhajs  (iertrude  niiu:bt  not  have  found  Hcrr  Steinb;ich 
(juite  so  eharining  as  she  upheld  him  to  be,  had  he  been  unprovided  with  that 
marvellous  co<nietie.  But  she  was  poor  ;  and  his  choice  was  a  disinterested 
one,  at  least,  uhieh  was  enough,  in  itself,  to  win  him  some  share  of  favour. 

The  Opeidieims  were  possessed  of  very  limited  means,  but  they  seemed,  on 
the  whole,  a  happy  family.     They  were  forced  to  let  their  first  floor,  indeed. 
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and  ihe  tltiUfrlitorB  took  in  fine  needle* n'ork»  but  they  sntig  their  old  German 
long's  over  their  task*,  vrith  such  cheerful,  hiip[»y  voice*,  that  it  did  one's  heart 
goi>d  to  listen  to  them* 

German  tiiunners  are  simpler  and  le«s  formal  than  ours^  and  almost  wkhont 
ettViTt  either  on  their  pjrt  or  nij*  own,  I  bpcanie  domesticated  with  them  as  part 
ol'  the  fiimily.  My  sitliiii^''-rooin,  comnidoding;  a  view  of  the  street,  wa«,  for  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  <\a\\  nnlctmnlcd.  Their'ft^  on  tho  grronnd  floor,  ut  the 
tmck  of  the  hon^e,  overlooking  a  pleasant,  old-faahioned  garden,  was  inHnitely 
ninre  agrceiible,  especially  v^hen  those  two  merry  maidens  were  its  inmutes* 
There  lliey  lau^du'd  fit  my  bad  German,  and  corrected  my  pronunciation,  and 
inii;^  ballads  for  my  amusement  with  all  the  good-hnmour  and  Binipiicity  imai^^i- 
iiiibie.  Tlien,  ihcy  had  a  pet  bnlfinch,  whieh  was  mij^htily  taken  wilh  my  whis- 
tling of  the  Irish  inclodiL^s^  ulilcli  he  would  sometimes  eeho  with  a  trnth  tivat 
was  really  stirprising  :  anil  if  it  via?  evening',  and  we  looked  into  the  garden^ 
ten  to  one  there  sate  old  Carl  Opt^nheim  in  the  arboun  with  his  pipe  in  his 
month,  and  by  his  side,  filliii?  up  the  re-it  of  the  narrow  bench,  might  be  seen 
his  wih%  the  roinide^t,  neatrst  little  housewife  that  ever  existed,  m  her  smal'h 
close  cap,  and  her  koittin:!^  in  her  hand.  Then,  towards  twilight,  we  often 
heard  the  heavy  step  of  Ilerr  Steinbaeh,  fallowed  by  the  entrance  of  his  some- 
.  what  bnrly  pcrsiui, — when  1  considered  It  only  prudent  to  heat  a  retreat  to  my 
>  own  apartment,  which,  (it  i:*  no  wonder,)  seemed  rather  aolitary. 

So  §ix  weeks  paa-ed  away,  and,  at  the  end  of  (hat  time  Amelia,  huving  taken 
mo  aside  tor  the  |»iirpose,  informed  me,  with  much  biwshittg  and  gijjrgling,  that 
the  ensniti'^  Monday  wna  lix«  d  for  tho  celebr,itian  of  her  sisters  marriage,  and 
that  she  whs  commissioned  to  give  me  a  formal  invitation  to  be  present, 

"  All  our  r^d.itions  and  friends  are  invite*!;'*  said  fhu,  "  even  my  little  sister, 
Rnschen,  is  coming  from  school  on  pnrpost\  fur  it  i*  the  (irst  wedding  in  our 
tunily,  and  a*  it  is  a  far  better  mateh  than  any  of  n«  could  reasonably  have 
looked  for,  tny  parents  wi^h  to  do  Herr  Steinbacb  and  my  sister  ail  possible 
honour." 

I  gladiv  atd^pted  the  invitation,  and  looked  forward  to  the  eniuing  Monday 
with  mucli  pleasant  anticipation. 

Here  I  must  just  oUstTve,  that  though  Gertrude  Openheim  was  about  lo 
marry  a  man  much  otdtir  llnin  herself,  plain  enough,  and  very  rich,  there  wua 
noiliing  like  ft  snaijirt^  in  the  whole  proceedinir-  Hit  purcnia  were,  undoubt- 
edly, much  pleased  that  she  should  marry  so  respectably,  but  ihey  loved  her 
too  dearly  lo  attempt  any  restriiint  ou  her  feelin-^s  or  actions,  in  so  important  a 
matter.  She  had  accepted  Hcrr  Stt^inbacii  of  her  own  free  will  ;  her  previoua 
liirtationi  hu*1  U'W  no  very  deep  injprcji«ion  on  her  alfcetion^,  and,  amidst  ail  her 
gaiety  und  good-butnour,  she  pos»c<?sucl  worldly  wisiluin  to  be  i.|uite  alive  to  the 
»dv«utage4  resulihig  from  a  marriage  so  moch  beyond  htrr  otpeetjtions.  Herr 
I  Sttioh:icb*!i  otftr  she  considered  as  a  perfect  gad*send,  whicli  it  would  have 
been   worse   ihan  foolish   to  refuse. 

Fraiilein  Gtrrlrade  had  chanced  upon  a  party,  given  by  a  distant  relative  of 
H  rr  Stpintjaclr*,  who  resided  in  Frankfort,     Tlie  1^1 »'  look  [ilaee  in   honour  of 
her  w«'ilthy  relation**  arrival,  and,  though  its  giver  stood  a  little  higlicr  in  ihii 
«c.de  of  Friinkfort  society  than  the  Openheim*,  *he  was  not  inscusihlc  of  \h^ 
value  of  jiltructive  bellt^s,  on  aoeh  an  occasion,  and  invited  the  smurt  daugiitcrs 
of  the  tobacconist  accordingly.  Here  Herr  Stcinhack  met  Gtrlrnde,  was  much 
I  itruLk  with  her  appearance  and  her  gaiety, — inc|mrL'd  who  she  was, — was  intro- 
duced,— and,  foiihwith,  became  her  devoted  adininT,    They  had  lieen  engaged 
a  few  months,  and,  lor  the  la-st  six  weeks  of  the  periotl,  the  somewhat  elderly 
lover  had  managed  to  let  Ids  toisine^i  detuin  iiim  in    Frankfort,  and  ut   length 
.oh*crvtd,   it  wa?*  not  worth  while  to  return  home  tilt  after  tiie  wedding.     So 
[^rertriide,  who.  to  tell  the  (rolh,  was  tmt  yet  tired  of  parading  herself  amongst 
I  her  yotmg  friends  >»s  the  bctnjthcd  of  the  rich   banker,  and  who,  we  may  sup- 
iMise,  was  not  in  uiiy  violent  horry  to  convert  into  a  mere   husband,  a   lover  of 
f^i'h'ou  she  f»dt  tolerably  certain,  was  obliged  lo  "name  the  day,"  and  accelerate 
[|i(  r  preparation*  as  mtn^h  a*  mi^ht  be.     Saturday, — the  U^l  tlay  but  one  before 
Ithe  ioiporijut    Monday  arrived, —  I  was,  «»  usual,  admitttd  as   visitor  to  the 
Uihcerfnl  work  room,  where  chiiits  aitd   laUles  were  now  ftrewn  with  the  hun- 
Idred  arliL-hjs  of  lemale  finery  deemed  tmlii^pcnsable  lor  a  bride'^  Wdrdrobe,     I 
^VraA  much  divert! d  at  the  make  and  appearance  of  sntidry  of  tite  decoration*, 
^vhich  might  have  caused  a  Loudon  milliner  to  lift  up  licr  bands  and  eyes  in 
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astonishment  ;  and  we  were  ell  talkingr  and  laughing,  in  the  highest  pi\ce,  when 
the  door  softly  opened,  nnd  there  stood  before  us  a  creature  so  lovely,  that  I 
could  not  suppress  a  s'i;rht  cxclimiati.:n  of  admiring  surprise. 

This  was  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  aire,  as  might  be  conjectured 
from  tlie  littlf,  childish  outline  of  her  fi.u'ure,  wliich  ha<i  evidently  neither  at- 
tained iis  full  height  or  its  entire  perfection  of  shape  ;  but  a  year  or  two  older, 
if  the  intelligence  expressed  in  her  coutitcnauce  could  l)e  trusted.  Her  eyes 
were  intensely  dark,  at  once  soft  and  i)enetrating;  her  forehead  so  pure  and 
smooth,  that  it  had  more  the  appearance  of  polished  ivory  than  of  living  flesh ; 
but  the  cheek,  with  its  deep  but  chanceful  crimson, — the  soft,  rich  red  lips — the 
dark  ringlets,  which  trembled  in  the  light  air  that  played  through  the  opened 
windows,  all  told,  plainly  enough,  that  no  vision  stood  before  us,  but  a  lovely 
liuman  bud,  that  should  ex])an(i  into  a  scarcely  more  lovely  flower.  She  was 
dressed  simply,  in  a  dark  travcllinu:  pelisse,  of  the  plainest  fashion,  and  one 
lian<l  hehl  a  large  straw-bonnet,  of  which  she  had  just  disencumbered  her  head, 
while  the  other  was  lilted  up,  as  if  her  first  burst  of  gladness  had  been  cheeked 
by  the  sight  of  a  stranger.  All  this  was  impressed  on  me  in  a  few  moments, 
for  the  sisters  flew  towards  her,  delighted,  and  half  smothered  her  with  caresses. 

"  Rosehen  !  dear,  dear  little  Roschen  !  when  did  you  come  ?  How  was  it  wc 
did  not  hear  you  ?  and,  where  is  my  aunt  ?  Dearest,  we  have  been  so  longing 
for  you, — and  now  you  must  come  and  stay  at  home,  to  comfort  our  parents  for 
the  loss  of  Gertrude  ;  my  darling,  darling  child!" 

The  moment  I  looked  upon  Roschen  Openheim,  I  felt  that  there  stood  be- 
fore me  a  creature  as  superior  to  those  around  her  as  the  diamond  to  all  other 
gems, — that  this  was  one  of  the  unaccountable  instancrs  in  which  nature  places 
in  an  ungenial  soil  a  plant  of  the  rarest  and  most  refined  beauty.  The  elder 
sisters  were  merry,  good-natured  girls,  but  Roschen  was  a  great  deal  more. 
Even  in  that  early  spring  of  girlhood,  there  was  the  stamp  of  mind  on  her 
countenance — of  that  pure  and  high  intellect  which  casts  so  undeBnable  a 
glory  over  the  perishable  body  that  enshrines  it.  The  familiar  intercourse  of 
weeks  had  produced  kindly  feelings  in  my  heart  towards  Gertrude  and  Amelia; 
the  silent  gazing  of  an  hour  inspired  me  with  intense  and  undying  interest  in 
her.  I  once  said,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  it  had  been  well  if  she  had 
made  a  less  lasting  impression  on  my  mind,  but  I  have  lived  to  recall  that 
saying. 

The  day  of  the  wedding  rose  bright  and  cloudless,  as  a  wedding  day  ought 
to  be. .  The  volatile  Gertrude,  and  Amelia,  the  no  less  volatile  bridc'smaid,  for 
once  looked  subdued  and  composed  when  all  around  them  was  mirth,  joy,  and 
gratulation.  Herr  Steinbach  behaved  with  all  due  decorum,  and  received  his 
wife  from  the  hands  of  her  father  with  an  air  of  tender  protection,  and  solemn 
gratitude,  that  was  really  touching.  The  ceremony  was  over,  the  wedding- 
feast  was  eaten,  and  the  happy  pair,  accom|)anied  by  Amelia,  set  off  for  Co- 
logne, amidst  the  blessings  and  pravers  of  relatives  and  friends. 

There  was  one  present  on  that  tfay,  who,  though  she  attracted  little  notice 
from  others,  in  the  general  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  occasion,  had  with- 
drawn my  attention  repeatedly  from  the  scene  that  was  enacting  before  me,  and 
won  my  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  her  with  an  indescribable  fascination.  That 
one  was  Rosehen.  Amidst  the  mirth  that  surrounded  her  she  evidently  was 
absent  and  dispirited.  Her  dejection  partook  in  no  degree  of  the  demurc- 
iiess  of  her  elder  sisters  ;  it  was  not  an  assumption  of  the  behaviour  deemed 
pro])cr  to  the  occasion,  but  perfectly  involuntary.  I  drew  her  aside,  unob* 
berv(;d,  and  inquired  what  ailed  her.     Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  : 

•*  1  do  not  know,"  she  said  ;  "  I  never  was  in  this  way  before ;  I  have  heard 
people  talk  of  a  presentiment^ — I  think  this  must  be  one.** 

••  Dear  child,"  I  replied,  "  of  what  kind  is  this  presentiment  f  Surely  it  is  not 
rcsj)ectinir  your  sist«»r's  marriage  with  Herr  Steinbach?'* 

"  Alas!"  she  replied  sadly,  '*  I  almost  wish  it  were, — it  might  bo  accounted 
for  tlien,  lor  it  is  natural  to  mistrust  one^s  hopes,  when  they  run  in  the  track  uf 
one's  wisliL'S  for  a  person  so  dear.  No.  It  ij  not  that^  but — "  She  Cast  her 
eyes  (»n  the  groinid,  and  a  deeper  crimson  sntiiisetl  her  cheek. 

"  >>nri:Iy  comething  ilistrossrs  you  on  your  own  account,  Roschen  ?  You  are 
not  well,  little  pet,  or  someboily  has  been  unkind  to  you." 

"  N(>  one,"  she  answered.  "  1  hail  better  tell  the  truth.  Last  night  I  dream- 
ed u  strange  dream.'* 
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**  Well,  and  so  did  1,  Roscben  j  and  sa,  I  dare  say,  did  half  this  pompany,  if 
tlicy  only  reiiirmbL'rcd  iL     liin»  comr»,  vvliat  wj-j  this  vvondrrfid  dream  r'* 

**  1  dre.i;iR'd  it  was  my— my  wcdJin^-dny,  instead  of  Gertrtidf^'s  ;  and  lie 
Mho  stiiud  lidde  ine^ — my  biishand,  yon  kiiovv,^ — was  very,  vers'  detir  to  we  ; 
oil,  S(»  ilear,  that  I   iDVf  Inin  i-vfn  yt't»  than^h   he  was  im\y  fNirt  of  itiy  drfani!" 

••Surely,  |>retiie*t/*  said  1,  aniilinq-»  "  yuu  are.  nr>t  wceptii^  for  tbti*  love  of  a 
lover  who  hns  no  existence  but  in  your  own  inuigioutii^n  ?" 

**  1  know  not,'*  tefdicd  tbe  liltle  maiden  ;  *'  I  only  kuow,  that  T  never  bad 
SMch  a  icelinsr  toward;*  any  llvin;j:  trt^atiire  ;  and  1  Ti-el  as  if  1  were  dunged  la 
nvv  very  soul  ^tnce  I  laid  my  bead  on  my  pillow  last  niyht.     liut  ihi^  was  nol 

nearly  all  my  dream.     I  iboairht ma^-t  1  ttU  you  ab  ? — t  thought  we  hud 

Icli  the  chu relit  when  we  were  married,  and  we  went  fortK  we  two»  alone*  U* 
wall;,  iind  he  wai  talking;  to  rne  in  a  low,  sweet  vniee.  1  reniemlier  not  a  word 
he  *tnid^  save  that  it  was  something  very  dear  ;  bat  the  sound  of  his  voice  lin- 
gera  in  n»y  ear  slill  ; — and  wc  went  on,  hand  in  ban<^  through  Ileitis  and  plea- 
tant  G^ardcn^,  till  we  came  to  the  side  of  a  beaut ifnl  river*  Then  the  scene 
suddenly  chiinged,  aod  vie  were  on  the  sea-shore,  where  the  g:roal  waves  rolled 
up  to  nur  very  t'eet,  and  preseatly  1  saw  that  At*  was  not  by  my  side,  but  waft 
struL'-LdinQ;  amongst  the  waves.  He  cried  aloud  for  help,  but  there  was  none  at 
hand,  and  1  saw  him  swept  a  way;  and  in  my  agony  I  awoke.'* 

•♦  And  what  I  hen  r'*' 

*'  Not  hin^^  more.  I  tell  you  I  awakened  ;  and  1  never  had  a  (i ream  before 
Unit  gave  tae  such  a  mixed  sensation  of  happiness  and  misery/* 

**  And  |>Tay»  Uosehen,  do  yon  know  tiny  one  at  all  like  tliis  vbionury  lover? 
Do  you  think  yoo  would  know  him  agihiV** 

^  I  never  saw  any  one  tit  all  like  him  i  und  yet  I  seemed  to  have  known  hi  in 
for  years  :  indeed,  his  face  U  fast  fading  troui  my  memory,  but  his  voice,  I 
think  I  shall  never  foHjifet/* 

"  Indeed,  my  child,  the  sooner  you  forg^et  the  whole  dream  the  better,  Sef, 
they  are  goings  lo  iliinee.  I  wish  you  Imd  a  yoimtrcr  partner  than  myself  ^  but 
m  there  docs  T\r>t  seem  to  be  one  at  liherly  at  pre5fnt»  come  with  me,  and  let 
us  see  if  a  wak^  will  not  help  to  lay  thi?  ?pectre  liridegrroom  T' 

Roscben  looked  up  m  my  face  almost  n|jljraiditi;rly,  whilst  the  tears  filled  her 
larp%  dark  f-ye.^.  She  cvictently  felt  annoyed  at  the  jesting'  manner  in  wliieh  I 
seeuted  inclined  to  treat  her  eummunicatlon  ;  but  ^he  said  no  more»  and  wc 
joined  the  dancers.  She  g^rew  more  chcertul  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  but 
when  she  was  not  talking  or  danclnjr*  I  perceived  the  same  expression  of  me- 
biRcholy  ])ervitdiiig  her  face,  and  felt  thi^t  she  was  still  brooding  over  her  omi* 
nous  dream. 

My  niter  sojourn  in  Frankfort  wa«  too  short  to  admit  of  my  completing  what 
I  much  wislied  tu  posses — a  porlrwit  of  this  lovely  child  ;  bat  I  have,  si  ill,  a 
coloured  sketch,  which  conveys  to  me  as  jwrfect  an  ima^^e  of  whnt  she  was 
ihen,  as  the  most  elaborate  picture  coidd  do.  Long  before  1  parted  from  Itos- 
dieiu  however,  wc  hud  become  fjst  Ir tends.  Had  she  been  a  few  years  older, 
it  raiijrlit  have  been  otherwise  ;  hut  between  a  man  of  ihlrly-five,  and  a  jiirl  of 
thirteen,  free  interctiurL-se  inijilit  ?afely  be  allowed  j  and  her  rich  imagination, 
poelieal  tempefamenr,  und  clear  intellert,  made  her  a  far  more  delightful  and 
instruerive  compaidoti  than  most  futl-LMOwn  and  fulbnlueatcd  women.  Nor 
could  1  bear  tliat  this  Kdr  ere*ture,  so  ^itfeetionate,  and  gifted,  and  lieHiilifnl, 
shonbl  be  to  me  but  as  a  lovely  visitm,  gwn  with  delight  for  a  litile  linit%  and 
then  lo-^t  (\^T  ever.  It  was  sa<t  to  think  tiaut  I  should  t^ec  tier  no  rnme,  and  iltat 
she  would  ll»r;;et  me.  1  reriuested  lluit  ^he  might  write  to  me;  and  my  petition 
wus  LTanted,  as  it  was  niacle  un  the  groimd-*  of  the  gre^t  inli-rcst  1  fell  in  ihe 
irhob'  ftimily*  and  my  wish  to  Intpnn-c  myself  in  German  compoaiiion.  Some 
portjons  of  h^^r  letter?,  received  at  dilferenl  periods,  1  will  trtvnslaie  as  nearly  as 
1  can  nmder  them*  Ttiey  will  help  me  to  tell  some  part  of  my  tale,  and  |jer- 
haps  belter  than  I  could  do  ii,  in  language  eutiitly  my  own  : — 

^»  rrnnk/wri,  An^,  IB.  htddintr  jouf  falher-hiid.   I  have  never 

"Your  letter,  dear   IViend,  w^ts  re-  yei  left  mine  j    but    [   believe   ihat   I 

ceived    with      many     weleoincp,    and  ihonld  better  fj»thoin  the  depths  o!  my 

pleased  m  much  by  liie  announcement  love  for  it.  hjd  \  been  absent  bom  it  fir 

ol  your  saftt  arrival  in  Ka^^Uhd.     lean  a  time.     My  sister  Amelia  hj«  just  re- 

ituugine  ygur  delight  at  once  uioru  be<  turned   bom   Colv>^ne,  where  &hc  left 
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Gertrude  welt  and  in  high  spirits.  Slie 
says  that  she  was  happier  durinsr  this 
visit  than  ever  she  was  before*,  and  I  am 
afraid  is  not  so  well  contented  with  our 
little  home  on  her  return  as  I  could 
wish  her  to  be.  If  I  aslc  her  what 
made  her  so  happy,  she  immediately 
tells  me  of  the  crowds  of  people  with 
whom  Gertrude  visits ;  of  the  fine 
dresses  she  wears, and  the  gay  equipage 
■he  commands.  I  cannot  undcr&tand 
the  connection  betwt^n  happiness  and 
these  things — how  they  alone  can  fill 
the  sool  with  contentment.  If  I  must 
say  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  all  these 
fine  possessions  would  have  reconciled 
me  to  the  thought  of  passing  my  life 
with  Herr  Steinbach — not  that  he  is 
unkind  or  gloomy,  by  any  means ;  but 
I  do  not  see  how  he  and  a  young  per- 
son like  Gertrude  can  think  alike,  or 
feel  alike.  But  this  may  be  only  mv 
ignorance  .  I  am  but  a  young  foolish 
girl,  and  so  Amelia  often  tells  me  when 
I  talk  to  her  in  this  strain.  Yesterday 
I  was  present  at  a  little  fete  given  by 
one  who  was  once  my  school  compa- 
nion, on  her  birth-day.  All  the  other 
ladies  were  very  merry,  Amelia  amongst 
the  rest,  and  they  amused  themselves 
with  singing  and  dancinar  to  a  much 
later  hour  than  we  usually  remain  up 
when  at  home.  I  felt  unaccountably 
melancholy,  just  as  I  did  at  Gertrude's 
wedding,  when  you  may  remember  I 
was  so  saddened  by  a  dream  of  the 
previous  night.  It  is  very  strange,  but 
it  always  seems  that,  when  I  am  par- 
taking of  any  gaiety,  that  dream  returns 
upon  my  mind,  and  I  hear  the  same 
wordless  voice  echoing:  through  my  v<*ry 
heart  that  I  seemed  to  hear  then.  The 
young  ladies  saw  my  dejection,  and 
rallied  nie  much  upon  it,  saying  they 
supposed  I  was  beginning  to  think 
about  some  lover,  which  brought  all  the 
blood  burning  into  my  cheeks,  and 
at  this  they  laughed  the  more.  I  have 
never  trusted  that  dream  to  an}*^  but 
you,  and  I  would  not  tell  it  to  another 
for  the  world." 

The  following  was  written  a  few 
months  after: — 

**  it  is  an  old  but  true  saying  that 
this  world  is  full  of  changes.  A  week 
ago  we  were  all  called  upon  to  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  Amelia's  marriage, 
uiid  to-day  we  have  been  saddened  by 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Gertrude*s 
new-born  baby.  But  joy  after  all  is 
our  predominant  feeling,  for  our  sorrow 
of  course  is  j)rincipally  for  poor  Gcr- 
irude'a  disappointment.  I  must  tell 
jroa  about  Amelia's  bctTOiUmeuU   Uer 


Lover  is  not  a  countryman  of  our  own, 
\Uiich  is  some  little  drawback  on  our 
pleasure  ;  but  he  is  so  amiable  and 
iivL'ly,andso  much  attached  to  Amelia, 
that  we  cannot  disapprove  of  her 
choice.  She  met  with  him  in  Colo<;:ne, 
but  she  only  mentioned  him  sli>j:litly  to 
us  to  us  as  'a  Monsieur  Alphonsc  Lc- 
roux,  who  visited  Herr  Sieiiibach/  It 
now  appears  that  Monsieur  Leroux  was 
constantly  at  her  side  while  she  staid 
with  our  sister,  and  that  he  has  been  as 
constantly  in  her  thoughts  ever  since 
she  returned.  I  shall  never  forj^et  how 
abashed  she  looked  when  she  heard  his 
voice  inquiring  for  her!  Surely  there 
is  nothing  we  recognise  so  soon  as  a 
voice  I 

"  Amelia  is  to  be  married  next  month, 
and  she  too  will  go  away  to  Cologne, 
where  Mons.  Leroux's  busine<^s  obliges 
him  to  reside.  I  shall  naturally  be 
grieved  for  the  loss  of  my  sister,  but 
she  seems  so  happy  in  the  prospect 
that  I  am  reconciled.  "They  say  I  must 
accompany  her  to  Cologne.  I  had  far 
rather  not,  for  every  day  endears  my 
home  more  and  more  to  me  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  must  comply." 

"  Cologne,  Feb.  18. 

**  Amelia  is  married,  and  has  been  so 
for  more  than  a  week,  and  here  am  I 
at  Cologne,  I  cannot  say  cnjoi/ing  my- 
self much.  My  greatest  pleasure  has 
been  seeing  Gertrude  again  ;  but  even 
that  has  not  not  been  unminp:led  with 
pain,  for  she  looks  pale,  thin,  and 
worn.  She  says  she  has  nothins^  to 
complain  of,  but  that  she  is  obliged  to 
go  out  so  often,  and  receive  so  much 
company  on  account  of  her  hnsband's 
business,  that  it  is  seriously  injuring  her 
health.  Her  eyes,  too,  which  never 
were  very  strong,  look  weak  and  slightly 
inflamed.  She  says  she  can  neither 
sow  or  read  small  print  with  any  com- 
fort. Amelia  and  Alphonsc  seem  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  each  other.  He 
is  so  very  polite  to  her,  and  so  full  of 
pretty  speeches  and  little  complimen- 
tary actions,  that  it  is  impossible  she 
should  not  feel  obliged  to  him  ;  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  trifling  between  them  which 
cannot  last  for  ever  ;  and  1  doubt  if 
their's  i$,  after  all,  an  attachment  that 

can  live  without  such  sugar  plums 

But  they  arc  happy  and  pleased  at  pre- 
sent, and  it  is  wrong  and  foolish  to  an- 
ticipate evil. 

*'I  shall  return  to  Frankfort  by  the 
middle  of  April.  My  father  regrets 
much  that  I  cannot  be  there  to-morrow» 
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to  keep  my  fiflcentli  lilrth-day,  as  he 
ulways  wishes  me  to  beat  home  on  lliat 
dtiy  whpncver  I  can.Rncl  1  have  never 
njiised  it  betore.  1  elmll  enter  my 
fit'toentli  year  in  le^s  th;iri  twenty-four 
hours  from  tliis  lime.  I  am  goirtar  mi 
fiHt  to  be  a  womun  no^\  I  fancy  that 
I  have  never  been  so  much  of  a  child 
as  the  chihiren  nbcmt  nie.  When  I 
yirns  at  scliool  I  never  amused  myself 
amonfrst  tlie  other  girls*  except  we 
played  at  telling  stories  j  then,  iuileod, 
they  ullowed  that  I  excelled  them  afl ; 
and  I  used  to  ilc;light  in  inventing  llie 
*tran§fen thill cfs to  make ihein  wonder! 
I  am  afraid  1  am  not  quite  like  olher 
people.  My  mother  says  I  am  but  a 
poor  house  wife.and  that  she  fears  I  shall 
never  marry  so  well  as  either  Gertrude 
or  Amelia,  for  that  young^menin  thc§e 
times  think  of  something- else  besides  a 
pretty  luce.  1  do  not  mind  thia*  how- 
ever ;  1  do  not  envy  either  of  my  sis- 
ters, and  I  do  not  think  it  will  trouble 
me  if  nobody  ever  proposes  tor  me. 
Whenever  u  thought  on  the  subject 
crosses  my  mind,  I  think  of  all  1  felt 
and  sntferiMl  in  that  urifur^otten  dream, 
and  1  shrink  from  the  thought  of  a  love 
that  coid<t  be  different  from  what  I  ei:- 
pcrienced  then. 

•*  1  had  a  letter  from  home  yesterday. 
My  fiither  dcBires  that,  when  I  write  to 
yau,  i  will  tell  you  thiit  the  friend  yon 
5|ieak  of  will  he  welcome  in  hi^  honse  ; 
that  he  remembers  you  with  much  re* 
g-ard,  and  will  be  pleased  to  show  at- 
tention to  any  one  you  ei*tccm,  I  hope 
he  will  not  arrive  at  Frankfort  till  I 
return  there,  for  1  should  like  much  to 
see  one  who  has  lately  seen  you.'' 

The  ariiisioii  to  this  friend  of  mine 
will  reqnire  explanation,  inasmuch  ai 
he  U  neither  more  or  less  than  the  hero 
of  my  story.  Roschen  lUtle  imagined 
that  Frank  Middletou  had  but  one 
errand  to  Fraiikibrt,  and  that  to  see  her 
fair  ielf  I 

Francis  Middleton  wa<5  the  only  child 
of  a  country  ijeutleman  of  «ood  fa- 
mily and  tolerable  fortune.  He  was 
many  years  younic-er  than  myself,  yet 
we  were  clo«e  friend*,  und  the  circum- 
atanceof  his  possessing  a  Hne  natural 
talent  for  painting,  joined  to  an  enthu- 
liastic  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art 
or  n:itur«?»  served  to  render  our  iiiter- 
conrse  more  frequent  than  it  might  have 
been  iu  an  ordinary  ease.  Indeed  u  day 
actdoui  passed  during  my  periodical 
sojourn  in  town,  without  brin^rioi;  Frank 
from  his  ehambrrs  in  I  he  Tcinple  to 
piy  »tudio»  ami  there  he  chanced  to  cast 


Ills  eye  on  the  sketcfi  of  Roschen'a 
lovelv  head.  He  did  not  rest  till  I 
told  him  all  I  knew  of  the  fair  original, 
uuil  aii^ain  and  again  he  lamed  the  eon- 
versaiion  to  the  fiubject  of  my  "little 
lierman  rose-bud.**  Our  communings 
about  her  were  neither  short  nor  un- 
frcqiient,  for  I  hiid  fully  as  much  plea- 
sure in  talking  of  her  as  he  in  listening-, 
and  the  extracts  which  I  read  him  from 
her  letters  had  always  to  be  repeated  a 
seeond  or  even  a  third  lime,  I  Utile 
thought  what  effect  these  conversations 
were  producing  on  the  mind  of  my  en- 
thusiastic young  triend^  or  that  the 
itnag-e  of  Koschen  had  obtained  sncli 
ascendancy  over  his  imagination  that 
hU  feelings  for  her,  all  unknown  as  ahe 
was,  already  amounted  to  a  positive 
passion.  My  astonbhment,  therefore, 
may  be  conceived,  when,  without  any 
preface,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
proceeding  to  Frankfort,  and  seeking- 
out  the  beautiful  reality  of  the  shadow 
which  haunted  him  continually.  I 
vainly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  prosecuting  a  scheme  so  vague 
and  romantic,  1  represented  the  dis- 
appoiiitineiit  that  might  await  him; 
thiit  Rnschen's  beauty  might  not  have 
fulfilled  its  early  promise ;  that  in  man- 
ncrs  she  might  be  different  from  what  he 
might  expect  to  find  her — in  short,  I 
proved  to  a  demonstratif^n  tlvai  his  plan 
was  at  best  a  foolish  and  a  fanciful  one« 
My  objections  were  all  met  by  a  sole  ma 
declaraiion  that,  come  what  might,  to 
Frankfort  he  would  go ;  that  if  Ros- 
chen were  in  the  land  of  the  living  see 
her  he  would  ;  and  that  if  she  corres- 
ponded with  the  idea  he  had  formed  of 
her,  he  would  woo,  and,  if  possible,  win 
her.  At  any  rate,  he  »aid,  if  she  w^re 
not  such  as  he  had  imagined  her,  his 
delusion  would  be  ditpelled,  and  the 
fierce  fever  which  was  preying  on  hia 
very  heart  would  be  allayed  :  he  should 
look  on  the  past  as  a  dream,  and  try  to 
shake  off  its  influence  for  ever.  Find- 
ing that  argument  availed  nothing 
towards  dispossessing  him  of  his  reso- 
lution, or  infatuation,  whichever  it  may 
be  called,  I  agreed  to  give  hSm  a  letter 
tu  her  family,  reconmiending  him  as  an 
iiimiite  on  tfie  terms  on  which  I  had 
been  received  by  them  j  and  to  this 
Roscheti  ttltuded  »rj  her  letter,  as  I  had 
written  belorediand  to  know  if  my 
friend  eonhj  he  accommodated  in  their 
hniHc  fur  a  short  iime,  I  had  no  mis- 
giving ai  to  Frank's  conduct,  I  knew 
him  to  be  petfeetly  well-principled  and 
honourable,  and  I  did  not  fear  that 
Roschca  would  ever  have  cause  to  re* 
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pent  the  acquaintance  slie  would  thus 
make. 

"  His  hcnlth,  really  materially  injured 
by  tlie  excited  state  of  his  feelings,  and 
the  facilities  atforded  for  sketching  by 
a  continental  tour,  were  pleas  to  whicU 
liis  induljrent  father  yielded  at  once, 
and  he  left  England,  with  his  parent's 
blessing,  a  tolerably  well-filled  purse, 
and  a  heart  full  of  the  hopes  and  ardour 
of  youth,  to  undertake  his  wild  adven- 
ture. Before  he  had  been  a  week  in 
Frankfort  he  wrote  to  me,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  his  fortunes  will  be  best  told 
by  the  following  passage  from  his 
letter  :— 

*'  I  have  seen  Roschen,  and  that  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  /  love  lier, 
with  all  the  devotion  of  which  a  human 
heart  is  capable.  It  was  the  embodying 
of  my  vision  when  she  entered  the 
room  where  I  sat,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  her  form  and  features  were  per- 
fectly familiar  to  me.  Your  account  of 
your  first  sight  of  her  seemed  trans- 
ferred to  ray  own  experience  ;  I  cannot 
think  she  is  changed  from  what  she 
was  at  thirteen,  though  I  dare  say  she 
may  be  taller  and  more  formed.  Her 
hair  (do  you  remember  her  beautiful 
black  hair  ? — yet,  how  could  you  ever 
forget  it!)  was  parted  smoothly  from 
her  forehead,  and  fell  in  profuse  waving 
tresses  on  her  shoulders.  I  never  be- 
held a  face  so  perfect  both  in  form  and 
expression,  and  better,  far  better,  is  the 
lovely  spirit  within. 

"  There  was  one  singular  circum- 
stance attending  our  first  interview. 
When  she  entered  the  room  it  was 
some  seconds  before  I  could  overcome 
my  emotion  so  much  as  to  speak  to  her. 
But  presently,  as  I  was  addressing 
some  observation  to  her  father,  she 
started  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and 
turned  full  towards  me  with  such  u 
searching  eager  look  as  I  shall  never 
forget,  her  face  being  first  deadly  pale, 
and  then  suddenly  suffused  with  an  in- 
tense blush.  When  I  afterwards  asked 
the  reason  of  her  emotion,  she  replied, 
•that  she  thought  she  had  known  my 
•voice  ;'  and  my  question  seeme<l  to 
agitate  and  distress  her  so  much  that  I 
have  not  yet  foimd  courage  to  enquire 
farther  on  the  subject.  Pray  heaven 
that  that  young  and  innocent  heart  be 
not  already  occupied!" 

Frank  had  no  real  cause  for  jealousy. 
The  most  substantial  rival  he  had  to 
contend  with  was  the  dreamy  phantom 
whose  memory  through  nearly  two 
years,  and  those  years  when  thoughts 
and  impressions  come  and  go  in  quick 


succcpsiou,  had  clung  unvaryingly  to 
her  imagination.  It  was  the  voice  so 
Ion:;:  treasured  in  the  echoes  of  her 
heart,  that  now  for  the  first  time  in  the 
living  M'oihi  had  struck  upon  her  sense  ; 
what  marvel  if  she  were  agitated  ?  Yet 
here  I  beg  most  distinctly  to  disclaim 
any  intention  of  throwing  an  air  of 
German  mysticism  and  diablerie  over 
my  story,  for  I  utterly  renoHnce  the 
idea  that  there  was  any  thing  superna- 
tural in  the  dream  that  had  troubled  the 
fancy  «)f  the  young  and  imaginative 
girl.  That  there  was  strange  coinci- 
dence between  some  of  its  features  and 
after  events,  I  am  willing  to  allow,  but 
nothing  more. 

I  did  not  hear  again  from  either  of 
my  correspondents  for  several  weeks, 
and  then  1  received  a  joint  letter  from 
them — Frank's  share  of  it  glowing  with 
joyful  exultation  ;  Roschen'sa  mixture 
of  bashfulness  and  candour,  just  what 
1  should  have  expected  from  her  under 
the  circumstances. 

"  I  cannot  conceal  from  my  dear 
friend,"  it  began,  **  that  Frank's  love  for 
me  has  made  me  very  happy — too 
happy,  perhaps,  for  this  uncertain 
world — nor  do  I  forget  that  you,  under 
God's  guidance,  have  been  the  cause  of 
my  present  state  of  prosperity.  My 
heart  was  drawn  to  you  from  the  first 
day  of  our  meeting,  and  yet  I  never 
trembled  at  growing  fonder  and  fonder 
of  you  every  day :  I  never  shunned  to 
look  into  your  eyes,  nor  blushed  if  you 
touched  my  hand.  Ah  !  it  was  not  so 
w  hen  I  began  to  love  Frank  I  I  surely 
loved  you  as  hit  forerunner  :  there  was 
gratitude  awakening  in  my  heart  for  the 
blessing  that  you  were  to  be  the  means 
of  procuring  for  me,  even  though  I  was 
not  then  apprised  of  it.  Do  you  recol- 
lect the  dream — the  mystical  voice,  that 
left  an  everlasting  echo,  in  my  heart 
ready  to  respond  to  the  one  tone  that 
it  could  have  distinguished  amidst  ten 
thousand?  Alas  I  that  dream  had  a 
dark  side,  which  too  often  overshadows 
my  memory,  and  I  sit  and  weep  lest 
that  too  must  be  fulfilled  I" 

Three  months  more  passed,  and  ano- 
ther epistle  from  Roschen  reached  me 
by  the  hands  of  no  lees  a  messenger 
than  Frank  Middlcton  himself.  He 
had  been  suddenly  recalled  to  England 
by  the  information  he  received  of  his 
fathers  dangerous  illness,  and  Ros- 
ch(  n's  letter,  sealed  with  black,  bore 
tidings  of  sorrow  and  death.  She 
wrote  thus : — 

"  We  cannot  long  have  joy  unmixed 
with  sorrow  iu  thi«  cbuugeful  worlds 
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dear  fricnci.  The  leaves  are  iilrea«ly 
dropping  from  our  boiisfkolJ  tree:  my 
Bisicr  Amelia  is  a  uiiknv.  Poor  Al- 
jjhon^c  Lftoiix  \va«  seizt^d  witli  u  fever 
un  ilic  tliird  of  this  rnontht  and  died 
after  fix  duy^i*  illness.  Our  p^riof  n 
indescnbdlde,  and  the  loss  to  AmLvlia 
wilt  indeed  he  a  liuitvy  one  ;  for  hcs^idcis 
tlic  ^ricf  of  parting  froui  !»o  kiud  and 
attentive  a  ho^sb^nd,  she  Ls  left  lilniost 
pen  n  V I  es  s.  M  o  n  si  e  u  r  Ler  o  u  x  d  o  u  bt  I  ess 
iiitciided  to  nuke  a  proper  provision  for 
Jicr  when  his  business  should  have  in- 
creased ;  but  they  livt?d  tip  to  their  in- 
come duriiifr  the  first  year  of  their 
marriage,  sci  that  beyond  a  trifle  there 
will  be  nothing"  left  lor  Amelia  after  all 
debts  are  puid.  She  will  go  to  rny 
sister  Steinbach  for  a  while,  and  then 
return  to  m  \  most  likely  she  will  come 
with  Gertrude  to  my  niarriug-e,  «idch, 
if'  God  returns  my  betrothed  to  mc  in 
safety,  will  probably  take  plaee  in  six 
or  seven  months.  Poor  Frtiiik  \  He, 
too,  is  called  to  sulTer,  for  he  does  not 
expect  tti  lind  Ins  father  alive  when  he 
reuches  Enghmd,  1  regret  bitterly  now 
that  1  tiid  not  more  urj^'cntly  entreat 
him  10  inform  his  father  of  our  attach- 
ment in  its  first  stage.  It  will  now%  I 
feai,  never  have  the  sanction  of  a  pa- 
ternal blessing'/* 

Even  so  it  proved.  The  elder  Mr. 
Middleton  lived  but  a  few  hours  after 
his  sons  arrival  ul  home,  and  died  with- 
out giving  him  one  sign  ol  recognition » 
Fmuk  staid  no  longer  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessiiry  for  the  arrangement  of 
hU  atfairs,  but  returned  to  Germany  as 
soon  as  lie  possibly  could. 

His  marritisre  with  Hosehen,  how- 
ever, was  delayed  from  various  causes, 
for  Hfiwrtrds  of  a  twelvemonth  after 
Mr.  MitUlle ton's  death.  At  lust  I  re- 
ceived an  account  of  its  celebration  in 

letter  written  ut  the  request  of  Hos* 
chenljy  the  widowed  Madame  Lcroui ; 
Bud  certuiuly  her  epistle  displayed  :ni»re 
feelings  than  \  had  given  her  credit  for 
n  her  gayer  and  younger  days. 

After  a  descrijUion  of  the  guests,  the 
entertainment,  the  apparel  of  the  bride, 
tind  snch  like  u eighty  matters,  It  con- 
tinued thus  :  — 

E**  1  tried  to  smile,  and  to  cheer  dear 
Boschen  as  much  as  I  could,  hut  never- 
theless the  remembriince  of  my  own 
murriage,  to  gay  and  happy  as  I  was 
then,  and  the  thought  ot*  my  present 
dt'Solttie  condition,  hung  hciivily  on  my 
lieuft,  and  1  fear  1  was  cheeiful  with  a 
Very  pour  grace.  Indeed  when  Uos- 
che'n  Mud  [  were  alone  in  her  chamber, 
just  before  she  Icll  us  I'yr  her  own 


liouse^  I  attempted  to  speak  jcstinely 
to  her,  fur  1  saw  she  needed  to  see  us 
nil  gay  and  glad  to  support  litr  ujider 
the  trial  of  loaviofr  her  emly  home  ; 
l)nt  it  would  not  do— the  tears  would 
force  them^'elvps  into  my  eves,  and 
then  we  fell  into  each  others  arm?, 
and  wejit.  Gertrude  was  nut  with  us,' 
as  we  hoped  she  would  have  been. 
She  could  not  lt;avc  her  husband,  who 
is  fur  from  wlII  in  his  health  ;  some 
say  the  credit  of  his  house  does  not 
stand  as  high  as  once  it  did,  I  fear 
there  will  soon  be  another  widow 
amongst  us,  sisters,'* 

Her  foreboding  was  no  idle  one. 
Herr  Stcinbach  died  a  few  weeks  after 
Rose  hens  nuptials,  and  the  widowed 
Bisters  returned  to  reside  with  their 
parents,  who.  poor  as  tiiey  were*  and 
becoming  daily  more  infirm,  couhl  ill 
have  borne  the  burden,  hud  not  their 
slender  means  been  aided  by  the  small 
annuity  saved  from  the  wreck  of  Stein- 
bacha  |iropcrty  fur  the  benelit  of  his 
widow,  and  by  frequent  and  Ireely- 
given  assistance  from  Frtink  Jl id- 
die  ton. 

Seven  years  passed,  and  I  neldorn 
heiird  from  my  friends.  Frank  dis- 
j)t»sed  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  Eng- 
lish estate,  and,  yielding  to  hii«  young 
wife's  affection  fur  her  native  land, 
resided  almost  entirely  in  Germany, 
Ciarl  Openhcini  and  bis  svifc  died 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  and 
one  child,  a  little  gir}*  was  added  lo 
Fnink^s  family  circle.  At  the  end  of 
these  seven  years  Jlrddleton  visited 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  investing 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous manner  iban  he  couJd  find  au 
n|>portunity  of  doiujEf  on  the  continent* 
Having  effected  his  ohject»  be  left 
London  in  a  small  vessel  bound  for 
Hamburgh,  where  he  had  some  further 
business  to  transact.  Five  days  after- 
wards the  vessel  was  driven  on  shore 
a  total  wreck,  every  one  on  boird 
hiiving,  as  it  was  supposed,  taken  to 
the  bo.it^  and  perished  with  their  fru- 
giie  refuge. 

liut  if  I  was  shocked  to  the  very 
soul  by  these  dreadful  tidings,  what 
was  the  agony,  the  overwlielaiing 
horror  id"  Uuseheo,  when  they  readied 
her  't  She,  whose  life  appeared  bound 
up  in  his — she,  the  lieautifuh  the  gen> 
tie,  the  imaginative  being,  whose  whole 
soul  was  a  svoild  of  iove  and  tender- 
ness, was  thus  rendered  in  one  moment 
utterly  desolute.  Tlie  di.aths  of  her 
sister*'  husbands  had  been  heavy  be- 
reavements and   dee^dy   tcU,    but   all 
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sooniod  to  nndcrstaml  at  once  that  Kos- 
clieii's  alHiction  was  not  to  be  put  in 
CMinj)arisoii  wiili  those. 

S.irrow,  ho\v(iver  |)as>ionat<%  must 
sul)r!iilp.  It  i.s  a  increii'ul  ordination  of 
a  niLrciful  God,  that,  except  in  a  very 
lew  cases  c^rief,  however  true  and 
abidiiiir,  loses  in  lime  its  sharpness  ; 
and  as  soon  as  Roschen  was  suflieiently 
c.dni  to  attend  in  some  measure  to  what 
was  ])asainijp  around  her,  it  wa^  j)ro- 
po-5c:d  that  the  three  sisters,  uniting' 
their  incomes — or  rather  the  incomes 
of  Gertrude  and  Rosch(Mi,  for  jioor 
Amelia  had  none — should  reside  losre- 
tlier  in  the  house  that  Ihid  been  their 
))arcuts\  This  plait  was  put  into  exe- 
cution, and  the  three  sisteis,  so  pros- 
])erously  wedded  to  all  appearance, 
and  so  early  dressed  in  "weeds  of 
woo,"  were  soon  CdWed^  par  excel /rurc, 
*' Tiie  three  ^^idows  of  Frankfort." 
Attaehed  to  each  other  as  these  sisters 
eertaiidy  were,  an<l  dear  as  Uoschen's 
little  |>irl.  Franchelte,  was  to  all  of 
them,  they  miu:ht,  notwithstanding*  all 
that  had  passe<i,  have  lived  in  ])eace 
and  eoittenlment  ;  but  atlliction  had 
not  yet  done  with  them.  The  pio- 
j)irty  which  should  have  been  Uos- 
chen's and  h(»r  chihl's,  on  the  death  of 
poor  Frank,  was  withheld  from  them, 
at  the  instance  of  the  h(;ir-at-law  ;  and 
thouifh  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
dispute  would  iinally  be  deeidcid  in 
favour  of  the  widow  and  her  child,  she 
was  meanwhile  Sf)rcly  hurasstMl  au<l  dis- 
tressed by  the  cessation  of  the  income, 
on  which  she  depended  for  subsi>tence. 
Ilcr  father's  ])rop(jrty,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hotne  they  occupied,  had 
f.'on«»  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  and  the 
Widow  Steinbach's  annuity  was  (juiie 
insiithcicnt  for  the  support  of  four  jier- 
sou«,  ailowini:  them  tin*  merest  neees- 
saiios  of  lilc  ;  but  the  state  of  jjoor 
Ko^chen's  mind,  while  sutierin«r  under 
her  accumulated  trials,  will  be  best 
di'f)ict(Ml  by  hcrr^elf  : — 

"hi-;  hard,  dearest  friend,  to  find 
that  1  canu't  even  have*  quietness  in 
my  alllicrtion — I,  who,  but  for  my  little 
child,  want  nothiuir  but  to  lie  down 
and  die  in  jurace.  1  declare  to  you 
that  the  petty  annoyances  I  have  to 
I'ndure,  the  sci\<i'.  of  op))ression  and 
Mronu"  that  i^  perpetually  siin^in^^  me, 
the  daily  neces>ity  of  iliinkiuLr  and 
talkin;^^  about  the  paltry  em!»arrass- 
nwnts  that  pre>s  ujiou  nn;  froLU  all 
side-,  are  le-s  ea^jy  to  be  boine  than 
tin;  oni.»  overwhelmin;;  ay:ony,  \\hieh 
crnshed  my  h(?art  and  desolated  me  at 
once  and  for  ever.     1  had  u  positive 


anticipation  of  luxury  in  sitting  calmly 
down  with  my  sorrow  for  life — sorrow- 
so  hoardird  and  so  sacred,  that  no  one 
siioidil  ever  vcnt«irc  the  attempt  to 
divorce  me  from  it.  I  had  satisfaction 
in  thinkiuir  that  I  mig'ht  privc  up  all  my 
worldly  atl'airs  to  the  guidance  of  my 
sisters,  who  are  better  fitted  for  such 
superintendence  than  I  am — that  I 
mi|rht  ponder  for  ever  on  the  lost  one, 
and  every  day  recall  some  trait  of 
mind  or  feature,  that  I  niiaht  add  it  to 
the  image  I  would  enshrine  in  my  me- 
mory. I  trusted  that  meditation  on 
him,  and  prayer  to  God,  misfht  occu|)y 
much  of  my  time,  and  that  the  hours 
I  should  spend  with  mylittlcgirl(whom 
I  meant  to  place  at  some  school  near 
at  hand)  should  be  passed  in  recalling 
and  keeping-  alive  in  her  mind  the 
remembrance  of  her  father,  in  cxpand- 
inir  the  buds  of  love  that  were  already 
wreathinp:  round  his  image  in  her  heart, 
and  which  may  have  been  checked  by 
the  untimely  blight  that  has  fallen  on 
our  prospects.  Thus  I  hoped  my  life 
would  jKiss  away,  and  that  when  I  laid 
me  down  to  die,  or  rather  to  live  once 
more,  rejoining  my  beloved,  I  should 
have  known  that  I  left  behind  me  a 
monument  to  his  memory  of  my  own 
raisinir,  siieltered  in  the  fair  temple  of 
my  damrhter'a  heart.  But  it  is  other- 
Mise  ordained  for  me.  The  fatherless 
and  widow  arc  ever  deemed  fit  subjects 
for  o])pressi(^n,  and  nil  that  can  be 
done  to  distress  and  disturb  one  is 
done  by  my  husband's  cruel  relative. 
AVere  it  fur  myself  oidy,  I  feel  1  could 
not  sjipport  the  struggle  ;  but  if  J  yield 
who  shall  jiroteet  my  child,  and  what 
nuist  support  uiy  sisters  ?  1  sec  ano- 
ther heavy  trouble  alr(?ady  oversha- 
dowing us  ;  my  poor  sister  Gertrude 
is  threatened  with  blindness,  and  that 
of  a  kind  which  I  am  told  can  never 
be  rem4>ved  by  any  skill.  To  us,  who 
are  even  now  compelled  to  derive  the 
trieate.st  j)art  of  our  subsistence  from 
the  work  of  our  hands,  a  severer  afllic- 
tion  can  scarcely  be  conceived." 

(jertrude's  loss  of  sight  soon  became 
total,  and  she  was  thus  disabled  from 
assisting  in  the  delicate  needlework,  to 
which  Amelia  and  Koschen  were  now 
obliged  to  a])])ly  with  redoubled  assi- 
dnity,  the  ]>o(jr  remuneration  of  their 
toil  scarcely  ail'ordiug  them  a  livoli- 
hnod.  For  two  years,  however,  the 
si'iiers  struggled  on,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  their  prospects  seemed  even 
darker  than  before  ;  their  health  was 
impaired  by  c()n$tant  toil.  Uoschen's 
lawsuit  remained  still  undecided,  and 
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the  WMow  Sleinbacli,  from  on  acci- 
dent, bad  becouio  lame  aa  well  as 
blind. 

Over  airainst  their  humble  dwelling 
there  reeideil  ii  personiige  uf  some  note 
in  the  nei;ihbourhoo(l,  Tor  lil^  ecceniric 
habits  and  his  reported  wedllla.  Herr 
Schoheln  was  not  a  native  of  Frank- 
fort, but  had  resided  there  from  his 
childhooJ,  haviiig^  been  brong^ht  up  by 
an  aunt,  who  at  her  death  left  him  a 
considerable  prnperlVi  which  he  was 
snpposed  to  have  increased  to  an  im- 
mense amount — how  was  not  exactly 
known.  He  carried  on  no  visible 
trude  or  prof*?*sion»  but  was  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  Botne  lucrative 
butiiiess  at  a  distance,  ostensibly  car- 
ried on  by  others,  for  he  frequently 
disappeared  at  irregular  times,  for  un- 
certain periods  of  from  one  to  five  or 
six  month !i,  and  no  cunosity,  however 
ea^er,  had  yet  been  satisfied  as  to 
where  he  went  or  how  he  employed 
faiuiself  during  those  absences.  He 
never  spoke  of  having  any  relative  but 
the  aunt  with  whom  his  youth  bad 
becti  spent,  and  who  was  to  the  full  as 
reserved  and  eccentric  as  Idmself 
None  ever  appeared  as  his  visitor,  and 
Ihousrh  he  was  civil  to  bis  neighbours^ 
en  paaani,  he  never  invited  any  one 
of  them  to  enter  his  duors.  He  kept 
no  domestic  but  one  old  woman,  and 
she  was  only  employed  for  a  few  hours 
each  duy,  and  lodged  with  her  son  In 
e  next  street.  Yet  his  uidtinera  dis- 
played noibiug  of  either  gloom  or  mis- 
am  hropy  I  on  the  contrary,  be  was 
peculiarly  courteous  in  the  little  inter- 
course he  held  with  his  fellow-circa- 
tures,  and  particularly  kind  to  his  obi 
attendant,  whom  he  nlways  paiil  libe- 
rally.  Moreover,  he  was  remarkably 
well-looking  for  his  years,  tall,  well 
made,  and  possessed  of  a  high,  bold 
forehead,  slightly  fringed  with  silver 
hair»  and  an  intellif^ent,  open  counte- 
nance. He  had  lived  in  the  same 
house  ever  since  he  came,  and  long 
before  Carl  Openheim  hud  purchased 
the  little  messuage  now  inhabited  by 
the  three  sisters.  The  famdy  had  al- 
ways been  on  good  terms  with  Herr 
Schobcln — that  is  to  say,  they  had  re- 
gularly exchanged  sal u tali o us  when 
they  nict,  and  the  solitary  had  regu- 
larly sent  them  i^ie  tirst  saUd  ul  the 
year,  raised  in  the  plot  of  garden 
which  he  cuUivated  with  bis  own 
hi»nds  ;  in  return  lor  which  he  as  regu- 
larly received  a  small  basket  of  their 
finest  pears  when  the  season  came  round, 
liut  they  bad  never  exchanged  u  word 


with  him  beyond  a  passing  *'  good  day," 
and  therefore  their  surprise  may  be 
imagined  when,  one  fine  summer*8 
eveiiing,  Ameba,  who  generally  acted 
as  portress,  opened  the  door  to  Herr 
Schobebi.  Still  more  were  they  astop 
nished  when,  in  compliance  with  the 
polite  invitation  which  Madame  Le- 
roui  uttered  as  the  sentence  that  came 
most  readily  to  hand  on  the  occasion^ 
Herr  Schobeln  walked  in  **  with  stately 
Btefi  and  slow,'*  and,  after  bowing  po- 
litely to  Rosdien  and  Gertrude,  seated 
himself  in  tlie  arrn -chair  which  had 
been  their  father's,  with  as  much  ease 
and  friendliness  of  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  on  the  most  Intimate  terms  with 
them  all  bis  life  ;  moreover,  the  lamp 
being  lighted,  they  perceived  that  Herr 
Schobeln  was  attired  with  unnsuul 
splendour  in  a  court  suit,  which  he  had 
never  been  known  to  display  before, 
save  on  the  occasion  of  some  public 
rejoiciDg,  or  on  such  festivals  as  Easter 
and  Christmas.  He  did  not,  however, 
make  any  attempt  at  commencing  a 
conversation,  until  Roschen,  conquer- 
ing her  sense  of  embarrassment  a:^  well 
as  siie  was  able,  inquired  to  what  for- 
tunate circumstance  they  were  indebted 
lor  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Herr 
Schobeln  ?  **  Pardon  me,  ladies,**  re* 
plied  the  guest,  '*  for  having  caused 
yon  some  little  surprise,  I  had  almost 
said  alarm,  by  my  unlooked-for  ap* 
pearancc  in  your  house  ;  and  allow 
me,  in  as  few  words  a^  I  can,  lo  ex- 
plain its  meaning.  For  many  years  1 
have  lived  in  almost  entire  solitude, 
and  truly  1  cannot  say  I  have  lived 
unhappily.  I  have  bad  my  books^  my 
flow  ers,  my  household  ma  iters  to  •liend 
to,  and  I  can  assure  you  time  has  never 
hun:^  heavily  on  my  hands.  Many 
have  wandered  at  my  solitary  mode  of 
life,  and  a  thousand  strange  surmises 
have  been  afloat  respecting  me.  1 
need  not  tell  you  that  they  have  all 
been  incorrect,  and  I  am  now  going  to 
Confide  to  3'ou  the  true  reason  of  my 
singularities.  My  absences  fVom  home 
have  occasioned  much  conjecture  ;  it 
has  been  supposed  that  I  wus  secretly 
connected  with  some  lucrative  trade, 
which  I  had  suflicient  cause  to  keep 
secret.  I  tell  you  at  once  that  it  was 
not  so,  and  that  what  wealth  1  happen 
to  possess  is  thiit  bcfjueathed  to  me  by 
my  aunt,  considerably  increased,  1  own, 
by  my  frugal  method  of  life.  In  eatly 
youth  I  wished  to  travel,  and  I  did  so. 
I  became  attached  during  my  wander- 
inys  to  a  very  beautiful  Swiss  lady, 
and  wc  were  betrothed  to  <;ach  other. 
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}h\K  (liiring-  a  separation  of  umisml 
h.'imtli,  several  of  my  letters  to  lior 
were  lost,  or,  as  1  iinajrine,  iiUcr- 
('('])tOfl,  by  ()ni?"\vho  iiad  prot^ssed  him- 
self my  fiieiul,  whilst  in  reality  lie  was 
my  rival.  At  any  rate  he  prevailed  on 
J^lanclH?  to  forget  her  vows,  and  be- 
come his  wife.  His  after  conduct  to 
her  was  most  cruel,  and  that,  ami  the 
discovery  of  the  perfidious  arts  he  had 
used  to  -rain  her  consent  to  be  his,  so 
j»veyed  on  her  mind,  that  she  became 
derani*ed,  and  that  so  completely,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  be  placed  in  strict 
confinement.  Her  husband  died  a  few 
years  afterwards,  and  I  then  sought  an 
interview  with  her,  hoping  that  some 
glimmering  of  sense  might  be  restored 
by  my  presence.  She  did  not  appear 
to  know  me  at  first,  but  after  a  time  a 
f.tint  dawn  of  memory  seemed  to  steal 
over  her  mind,  and  she  called  me  by 
name,  weeping  like  a  child.  I  weary 
yon,  ladies,  by  this  relation  ;  I  have 
no  right  to  intrude  it  on  you,  but  I 
have  a  purpose  in  doing  so.** 

The  sisters  all  declared  they  were 
much  honoured  by  his  confidence,  and 
deeply  interested  in  his  narrative,  and 
they  begged  that  he  would  proceed. 

*'  After  our  interview  she  was  calmer 
than  she  had  been  since  her  malady 
first  appeared,  and  in  future,  in  her 
wildest  moments,  the  very  mention  of 
my  name  appeared  to  soothe  her,  and 
invariably  produced  a  flood  of  tears, 
which  seemed  to  relieve  her  nuich. 
My  occasional  presence,  too,  seemed 
productive  of  benefit,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  one  well  skilled  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  similar  to  hers  that 
I  should  frequently  visit  her,  and  re- 
main in  herneighbourhood  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  as  our  interviews 
seemed  to  soothe  her  or  otherwise?.  I 
removed  her  from  the  asylum  where 
she  had  hitherto  been  immured,  to 
the  liou>e  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  who 
s-cnt  for  me  whencv<T  he  deemed  my 
jMcsence  n)ight  be  useful.  Till  within 
the  last  few  months  1  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  I  lessened  her  suf- 
ferings, and  was  serviceable  to  the  be- 
inir  whom  I  had  loved  best  on  earth. 
She  does  not  now  need  my  care.'* 

He  stopped  in  some  agitation,  but 
resumed  in  a  few  moments. 

*•  Tiiank  God,  her  reason  was  re- 
stored before  her  death,  in  all  the 
clrarness  and  strength  of  her  youth. 
She  knew  me,  and  tlianked  me,  and 
her  l:»«t  act  was  to  place  her  wasted 
liand  in  mine,  her  last  word  a  ble:?sing 
on  my  numc.     Dear  ladies,  the  bcinj; 


who  occupied  my  whole  thoughts  and 
afi^ections  is  gone,  and  the  sense  of 
lojieliness  ])rcsses  heavily  upon  me. 
My  heart  h  is  been  so  long  used  to 
have  an  object  on  which  to  expend  its 
sympathies,  that  I  am  unhappy  in  the 
want  of  it.  Why  should  not  we  be 
friends  ?  You  have  all  been  sufferers, 
peculiarly  tried,  and  so  have  I  ;  there 
is  much  of  e<{uality  in  our  circum- 
stances, and  I  have  come  to  you  this 
evening  to  say  what  I  never  said  to  a 
family  in  Frankfort  before — *  Let  us  be 
friends.'  Sufter  me  to  visit  you  some- 
times, to  take  an  interest  in  your  af- 
fairs, and  as  far  as  1  am  able  to  render 
you  my  assistance.** 

Tlie  three  widows  were  certainly 
much  astonished  at  Herr  Schobeln's 
manner  of  introducing  himself  to  their 
acquaintance  ;  but  they  were  touched 
and  interested  by  his  story,  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  solitary 
man  appealed  to  them  for  sympathy. 
They  could  not  refuse  his  request,  and 
therefore  intimated  that  they  should  be 
happy  to  receive  him  when  he  felt  dis- 
posed to  visit  them. 

One  of  the  party,  however,  soon 
began  to  feel  some  little  regret  that 
their  assent  had  been  so  easily  given. 
Scarcely  a  day  went  by  without  some 
present  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  other 
small  matters,  being  conveyed  by  the 
ancient  serving- womdn  of  Herr  Scho- 
beln  to  the  humble  home  of  his  fair 
neighbours,  and  very  shortly  not  an 
evening  passed  in  which  his  tall  person 
might  not  be  seen  occupying  the  large 
leathern  chair  of  the  deceased  tobacco- 
nist. Rosc^hen  felt  somewhat  annoyed, 
despite  of  the  natural  kindness  of  her 
heart,  because  their  privacy  seemed 
cfl'ectually  broken  up.  Amelia,  on  the 
contrary,  was  secretly  delighted,  for 
she  had  thoughts  on  the  subject,  which, 
however,  she  would  not  have  commu- 
nicated to  lloschcn  for  the  world.  She 
did,  indeed,  venture  on  a  few  distant 
hints  of  good  fortune  to  arise -from  this 
new  intimacy,  though  as  to  the  parti- 
cular form  in  which  it  was  to  come  she 
preserved  an  oracular  silence  ;  and 
Koschcn  was  too  much  wrapt  up  in  her 
own  thoughts  to  attempt  to  unravel  the 
mystery,  or  to  regard  Herr  Schobein 
as  anything  but  a  very  good  neigh- 
bour, whose  visits  woidd  be  far  plea- 
santer  if  they  were  not  quite  so  fre- 
quent. 

But  during  Roschen's  absences  from 
the  sitting-room  Amelia  felt  no  such 
restraint  in  conversing  with  the  Widow 
Steinbuch.    They  talked  on  the  tub* 
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ct  oF  Herr  Schobchrs  visits,  and  spe- 
ulftled  thereffH  tn  their  hearts*  con- 
tent. Poor  Gertrude,  deprlvfd  oC  the 
power  of  riKikiti^  her  own  observHtions 
on  the  stiLte  of  aRi:tir$»  aKvuys  apptbd 
to  Madame  Leroux  for  the  result  of 
ier'g,  und  their  tlijlopfues  uere  gerie- 
rnlty  carried  on  in  soiuethiitg-  of  the 
folluwiiitr  strain  : — 

Well"  the  Widow  Steinbach  would 
say,  by  way  of  commencenteiiti  Ros- 
cheti's  languid  step  having'  died  auay, 
and  ber  chamber  duor  baving  closed  on 
the  sufferer — "  Well,  so  you  tell  me 
thut  our  iicij^bbour^  Scliobeln,  wore  last 
Hig-ht  a  new  einnamon  vest,  wiih  gold 
bultons  ;  13  it  not  rather  strangle  fur 
him  to  get  ti  new  vest  'i" 

'*  I  never  remember  such  ii  thing 
before,"  Amelia  would  rejoin  ;  **  be 
used  always  to  wear  a  black  one,  aud 
I  never  saw  him  in  any  other,  except 
the  one  belonging  to  his  best  suit, 
which  be  wore  the  first  evening-  he 
came,  yon  know," 

"It  is  very  fit  range  "  iaid  the  Widow 
Steinbach, 

"  What  is  strange  ?"  said  Amelia, 
innocently  simpering  a  little  tbourrb, 
and  stetihng  a  glance  at  the  nilrrori 
which  periiaps  she  would  not  have 
done  had  her  sister  been  able  to  ob- 
Berve  it. 

I  don't  mean  the  new  ve§t  only,*' 
urBued  Gertrude,  **  but  ihe  whole 
i  his  ctjming  at  all,  after  know* 
ing  us  by  sight  so  many  year?,  and 
now  his  coming  ao  regularly  every 
night." 

**  Well,  that  U  strange  certainly," 
assented  Amolia* 

**  liut  1  think  I  can  find  a  reason  for 
it,  slraniie  as  it  is^"  continued  the  Wi- 
dow Steinbach.  *'  Whut  would  you 
think,  Auielia»  M  he  should  be  coming 
to  look  for  a  wife  ?'' 

"  A  wife,  sister  !*'  said  Amelia,  with 
a  very  good  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Aye,  tt  wifCt  Madame  Leronx  ; 
why  should  not  he  seek  a  wife  as  well 
as  anotlier,  cispeeially  now,  be  has  no 
more  trouble  or  expctiBc  about  tiiat 
tnad  lady,  you  koow  *t  Why  should 
not  he  have  found  out  that  a  lonely 
home  is  not  a  happy  one,  and  that  a 
kind  face  and  a  bright  smile  hy  his 
firesid*',  anil  a  kind  hand  to  smooth 
tiis  pillow  if  he  wt  re  ill,  would  be  a 
blessing?  lie  is  ricli^ — we  are  poor  j 
tirhy,  if  he  should  ask  one  of  us  In  mar- 
riage, should  we  <?ay  to  lirni  nay  ?  It 
is  not  of  m)self  I  speak  ;  my  infirmi- 
lies  arc  a  auftk'ient  answer  to  any 
Ihougbt  that  ntight  arise  on  that  sub- 


ject  s  but  if  be  offer  to  marry  either 
yoti  or  Roseben,  why  should  you  refuse 
the  meaus  of  escaping  from  tbi^  life  of 
toil  and  poverty  ?" 

The  tears  of  Amelia  were  by  this 
time  flowing  fast,  hut  her  sister  con- 
tinued— 

"  You  are  the  best  judge  yourself  to 
which  his  inclinations  terTd  ;  I  ahouhl 
think  he  would  most  likely  choose  you» 
for  Rn sell  en'**  sorrowful  voice  alone 
would  put  Bucb  thoughts  about  her  out 
of  any  man's  head.  It  must  be  you, 
Amelia,  and  I  trust  and  believe  it  will 
prove  so,,  and  iherefLire  already  I  say, 
*God  bk'S*  you  with  bioi  V  " 

Amelia  was  much  pleased  at  hearing 
this  opinion  expressed  by  Gertrudc.^ — 
Herr  Scbobeln's  attention  had  been 
hitherto  divided  so  equally  amongst  the 
sisters,  that  she  had  felt  some  difficulty 
in  her  mind  as  to  which  wua  the 
faToured  fnir  one.  She  had  a  real  re- 
spect Ibr  Herr  Schobeln  ;  she  knew  he 
was  rich,  and  she  bad  no  objection  to 
become  the  partner  of  his  fortunes,  not 
indeed  with  a  mere  seltish  wish  for  ber 
own  exaltution,  but  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  sharing  ber  comforts  with  her 
sisters.  W^idow  Steinbach's  speech  had 
confirmed  her  in  ber  opinion  that  it  was 
herself  and  not  Rosebcn  whom  be 
sought ;  and  she  already  saw  herself  the 
mistress  of  the  old  house  over  ihe  wa}', 
felt  her  light  step  bounding  through  its 
large  rooms  and  up  its  wide  staircases* 
rummaged  its  chests  and  odd  corners, 
and  heard  her  own  laugh  ring  through 
tlie  long-silent  apart  men  t«,  as  she 
brought  to  light  somcaiticle  of  strange 
fashion  or  curious  workmanship.  She 
already  felt  in  fancy  the  delight  of  pro- 
curitig  for  her  sisters  the  meatts  which 
should  supply  Gertrude  with  the  com- 
forts her  infirm  state  rendered  necessary 
to  her,  and  exempt  Roschen  from  ber 
luborions  employments.  She  lived  day 
by  day  in  a  happy  dream  of  the  future, 
only  wishing  tbiit  Herr  Schobeln  would 
be  a  little  more  explicit  at  once,  that 
she  might  commence  aUering  her 
dresses  for  the  wedding,  which  she  bad 
not  yet  ventured  to  do,  though  she  had 
alreutly  turned  them  over  many  times* 
and  contrived  how  ihey  might  be  re- 
modelled to  the  best  advantage.  W^hy 
did  tiot  Herr  St'hobetu  speak?  He 
spoke  at  la^^t,  and  to  Amelia  herself  btf 
herself  i  yet  his  avowal  had  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  thunderbolt,  sbatteriog  to 
atoms  the  fairy  palace  of  her  hopes  and 
Huticipaliotis.  He  spoke,  and  after  a 
long  pieamble  concerning  the  disagree- 
ables of  soUtude  and  the  |>leasuTCS  of 
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the  married  state,  he  finished  his  ha- 
rangue by  bogginq^,  humbly  begging, 
that  Amelia  would  propose  him  as  a 
suitor  to  her  sister  Roschen  !  What 
Aiiu'lia  said,  or  how  she  reeeived  the 
uiiraveHinj^  of  his  intentions^  cannot  be 
known,  for  she  novcr  knew  exactly 
herself.  She  remembered  something' 
about  pleasure  and  honour,  and  cndea- 
vonrinjj  to  meet  his  wishes,  and  then 
flow  to  the  Widow  Steinbach  to  dis- 
burden her  mind  of  the  astoundini;^  in- 
tclliirence.  But  Gertrude  did  not 
sympathise  with  her  exactly  as  mij,'ht 
have  been  expected.  "  Tliey  had  been 
mistaken  ;"  that  was  all — she  saw  great 
cause  for  thankfulness  that  the  wedding- 
and  the  wealth  would  still  be  in  the 
family,  for  of  course  Roschen,  though 
no  doubt  she  would  be  astonished, 
would  never  be  so  mad  as  to  refuse 
hi  111,  if  it  were  only  for  tiie  sake  of  little 
Franchette.  She  shifted  Roschen  into 
the  character  of  bride,  which  she  had 
hitiierto  marked  out  for  Amelia,  with 
wonderful  facility,  observing  in  conclu- 
sion, that  at  any  rate  there  would  be  a 
wedding,  and  they  would  all  be  at  it. 
Very  true  ;  but  it  is  a  ditVerent  thing 
to  b(^  the  principal  person  on  such  an 
occasion,  or  a  mere  looker-on — there 
is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  im- 
j)ortance  of  a  bride  and  a  bridesmaid, 
and  l)ctv»ccn  being  the  mistress  and 
(lisponser  of  this  worhfs  goods,  and  the 
humble  recipient  of  them.  All  this 
Aiuilia  felt,  and  a  sense  of  deep  disup- 
poininient  and  mortilieation,  together 
with  >hame  for  the  self-delusion  she 
had  brcn  subject  to,  did  at  first  ])osscss 
her  uiind,  though  a  certain  pride  swell- 
\\vr  at  her  heait  forbade  her  to  say  so, 
and  uriM'd  her  to  acquiesce  in  the  view 
(fL'Ttriide  took  of  the  matter  with  the 
b«'st  grace  she  could.  Indeed  such  was 
the  excellence  of  her  temper  and  the 
elasticity  of  her  feelings,  that  whrn  a 
few  hours  after  she  informed  Ros- 
cIk.'u  of  the  proposal  she  was  com- 
missioned to  make,  she  did  it  with  a 
smiiini;  countenance,  atid  was  rrally 
distr«;ssed  when  her  sister  declared  her 
intention  of  refusing  Ilerr  Schobeln's 
uU'rr. 

Months  w(>nt  by,  and  not  only  once 
but  inajiy  limes,  by  the  agency  of  her 
sistt  r,  personally  an<i  by  letter,  did 
Riiselu  n  refusf  Ilerr  Schobeln.  ThtTC 
wa<,  perhaj.'S,  a  linurerinir  hope  in  Ma- 
<iauie  Leroux's  heart  that  the  deter- 
mined coldness  of  Roschen  might  lead 
their  neighbour  to  recollect  that  his 
cruel  fair  one  had  a  sister,  neither  old 
nor  ugly,  who  niiijht  not  be  so  indifferent 


to  a  similar  proposition  ;  but  months, 
as  I  have  said,  went  by,  and  Hcrr 
Schobeln  determined  to  write  once 
more  to  his  obdurate  charmer,  and  if 
she  still  continued  unpropitious.to  leave 
the  town  where  he  had  already  been 
much  talked  of  as  the  rejected  suitor  of 
the  beautiful  young  widow.  Roschen 
received  his  letter,  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber, where  she  remained  some  hours, 
and  on  her  return  to  the  room  where 
her  sisters  were  sitting,  calmly  but 
coldly  announced  her  intention  of  ac- 
cepting Herr  Schobeln. 

Let  no  one  w  ho  reads  this  talc  burst 
forth  with  the  hacknied  quotation — 
"  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  !**  Ros- 
chen had  done  nothing  rashly — nothing 
that  could  possibly  subject  her  to  the 
charge  of  fickleness  or  folly.  The  image 
of  Francis  Middleton,  the  first,  the  only 
loved  of  her  heart.was  as  fresh  in  her  me- 
mory as  ever;  this  she  had  told  Herr 
Schobeln, even  while  she  acceded  to  his 

f)roposaI.  But  he  was  gonei  lost  to 
ler  for  ever  in  this  world — her  own 
health  was  failing,  and,  should  she  die, 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  her  orphan 
child  ?  who  would  carry  on  the  struggle 
for  her  rights,  which  her  mother  had 
never  yet  abaiidoned  ?  Then  the  Wi- 
dow Steinbach  :  how  could  Amelia,  in 
the  event  of  Roschen's  death,  both  wait 
upon  her  and  work  for  her  own  sup- 
port ?  All  these  things  had  been  con- 
sidered and  rc-considered,  and  thus  it 
was  that  Roschen  had  consented  to  be 
the  wife  of  Ilerr  Schobeln. 

The  sisters,  who  had  been  apprehen- 
sive that,  after  all,  there  would  he  no 
wedding  in  the  family,  wore  overjoyed 
at  Roschen's  decision.  Of  the  sacrifice 
she  was  making  for  others  they  had  no 
comprehension.  They  were  thankful 
that  she  had  c/zv/i^^v/ her  7m/W,  and  they 
had  no  conception  of  the  slow  und  most 
painful  process  by  which  that  chancre 
iiad  been  effected.  Roschen  wept  bit- 
terly over  her  unappreciited  sacrifice 
that  night,  a<  she  knelt  beside  her 
sleeping:  child's  couch,  and  poured  out 
the  agony  of  her  soul  before  her 
Maker. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  the  altera- 
tion of  old  dresses  for  the  bridal,  as 
Amelia  had  supposed  there  would  be. 
Herr  SL'lio!)elu  avni  the  richest  stuffs 
and  silks  that  could  be  purchased  in 
Frankfort  as  presents  both  to  the  bride 
elect  and  her  sisters.  Every  prepara- 
tion was  made  on  a  splendid  scalc.^- 
The  old  house,  so  long  the  subjt^ct  of 
much  uugratified  curiosity  amongst  the 
towns-people,  was  now  filled  with  work* 
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men,  and  the  gossips  wlio  gamed  ad- 
misi^ioa  were  much  disappointed  to  find 
it  was  BO  liko  other  old  houses*  The 
\^'cali1i  which  the  nei;ifhbourhood  had 
so  loijg  taken  fur  g^raiitedi  was  now  pre- 
st!nltd  to  its  eyes  \n  liie  visible  fonns 
Qi  rich  caipetSt  curtains,  and  furniture 
of  every  kiiid. 

The  ar  ran  genie  rvta  for  the  wedtJintj 
feast  were  made  in  an  equally  liberal 
<tyle  by  the  dir^^ctioii  of  the  bride- 
jrooni*  und  ull  Frankfort  talked  of  uo- 
ihiiig  but  the  change  that  was  taking 
place  in  the  circumstances  of  two  ptT- 
sons  so  unlikely  to  inLirry  as  the  rich 
bachelor  and  the  brnkeit-hearted  widow^ 
and  above  ali  so  uahkely  to  m«rry  each 
other. 

Perhaps  even  in  the  early  bloom  of 
^  her  beauty  Roschen   hml  never  looked 

ISO  lovely  as  on  the  mrirninir  of  her  se- 
cond wedding-day.  The  rich  mjlerial 
ftnd  plain  fashion  of  her  snow-white 
dress  suited  well  with  the  pure  and  in- 
tellectual character  of  her  countenance* 
ftnd  the  expensive  lace  veil  which 
shaded  her  jiale  brow  lent  fresh  deli- 
cacy to  the  outline  of  her  features  — 
There  was  no  wildness  in  her  dark  eye ; 
no  convulsive  motion  of  the  tip — all 
was  hushed  and  coin])Osed  as  the  calm 
depths  of  her  own  res^^lved  spiril.  She 
felt  grateful  to  Heir  Schobeln  for  all 
be  had  promised — a  home  for  her  sis- 
ters protection  for  her  child,  unbounded 
kindness  to  herself,  though  she  felt  in 
her  heart  the  bst  would  not  long  be 
required*  Sioce  ihey  bad  conversed 
more  fiequenily  and  conndentially  to- 
gether, the  bridegrooms  feelings  had 
undergone  a  clmnge;  he  loved  Uoscben 
more  than  cver»  if  it  were  possible,  hut 
hi*  It^ve  was  blent  with  a  respect  that 
partook  ol  ihe  character  of  reverence. 
Indeed  on  the  bridal  d>iy  she  seemed 
to  awe  even  mori*  than  «lio  had  ehurmed 
him,  and  he  moved  and  spoke  in  her 
presence  with  a  deference  that  was 
scarcely  Inver-like, 

The  stran^^ely  assorted  pair  stood 
before  the  altar,  w  here,  ten  year;*  he  to  re, 
Roscheii  s  young  heart  hud  throbbed  sn 
wifdty,  as  lier  hand  was  placed  in  I  hut 
of  Francii*  Middleton,  and  the  words 
prononneed  whii'h  made  her  his  own. 
She  seemed  to  herself,  in  the  prest^nt 
instance^  to  be  enacting  a  part  in  some 
pu^eant  in  which  she  had  no  ntd  inte- 
resL  If  ihis  ceremnny  me4!it  any 
ihing  ;  il  *he  were  reality  the  tiride  tif 
another,  eould  she  siand  there  so  cub n, 
lo  iielf* possessed  't  It  was  iuqiossibic. 
The  ceremony  began ;  there  was  a 


little  stir  at  the  door  amongst  the  crowd 
who  were  passintr  in  to  witness  it,  and 
then  voices  were  heard  as  in  altercation. 
Tlie  clergyman  paused  and  commanded 
siUmre,  but  still  the  people  struggled, 
and  "^till  angry  voices  soundetL  Sud- 
denly Roschen  started  and  turned 
round,  gazing  earnestly  towards  the 
door  and  listening  with  eager  attention. 
A  moment  more  and  the  bride  sprang 
from  her  station  at  the  altar,  passed 
quickly  throTtgli  the  crowd,  wlio  in- 
stinctively fell  back  lo  give  her  way, 
and  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  a  tall 
surtbornt  man,  in  siiubby  ^aihjr's  clothes^ 
whom  i»tie  and  no  other  knew — knew  in 
an  instant  to  e  lier  own  Francis  Mid- 
dletfinl 

He  had  been  washed  over  hoard 
early  on  the  fatal  evening  of  the  wreck, 
und,  clinsring  to  a  float  in;?  spar,  had 
been  picked  up  by  a  sraiill  outward- 
bound  vei!«sel,  and  thus  escaped  the 
fate  which  awaited  those  who  took  to 
the  boat.  This  vessel  in  her  turn  was 
doomed  to  disaster,  being  taken  by  a 
pirate,  and  all  on  hoard  her  were 
butchered  or  miide  ptisomrs.  He  had 
sufftred  sickncs!*  and  slavery  and  impri- 
sonment, btit  all  had  been  overcome, 
and  he  had  just  reached  Frankfort  in 
time  to  save  Roschen  from  becoming 
the  wife  of  another, 

"  So  there  will  be  no  weddinR"  after 
alirmormured  Widow  Steinbach,  with 
sometlufig  of  a  chagrined  expression^ 
%  hen  ?he  was  ha5.tily  informed  of  the*e 
pariicoliirs.  "  Of  course  I  am  delighted 
that  Frank  is  ahve  and  come  home  to 
ns  attain,  but  it  ts  a  pitv  all  liiese  pre- 
parations have  been  maJe  lor  nothing  1" 
"  I  woidd  not  have  you  be  too  sure 
of  that,*"  said  H**rr  Schubein  at  her 
elbow,  anil  he  spoke  in  a  cheerful  voice, 
very  unlike  that  of  a  man  who  had  just 
experienced  so  heart  rending  a  disap- 
pointment. 

Widow  Steinbach  treasured  up  the 
words,  though  she  was  too  wary  to 
startle  Herr  Schobeln  by  asking-  for  an 
explaniition  of  their  meaning  ;  but  at 
the  Hrst  oppiirtuiiity  she  ccnumunicated 
them,  with  sundry  notes  and  comments 
of  heroin,  to  M^id^ine  Leroux.        ^ 

Again  did  Amelia's  ht'art  beat  high 
with  hope,  and  visions  of  altered  old 
dre*ses  niid  splf-ndid  new  on^^s  liilled 
before  her  mind's  eye,  together  with 
the  celebr?ition  of  nuptial?,  s^hereat  she 
herself  was  a  prineipid  persifoage  ;  ktnd 
revrrir*§  wawW  eom*%  and  hope*  wonid 
haunt  her  ou  the  subject,  notwithsiand* 
it»g   her  wise  restjlves  against  castlfj- 
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buildini^  for  the  future.  This  lime, 
liowevcr,  her  anticipations  were  real- 
ised. She  became  the  wife  of  Herr 
Schobehj,  and  a  happy  wife  too,  des- 
pite llie  diflTerence  in  their  apres  ;  and 
she  rciu"ned  mistress  of  tlie  old  house 
and  its  handsome  modern  furniture,  and 
rummaired  every  cranny  and  corner 
from  fTurret  to  cellar,  just  as  she  had 
j)icturfcd  to  herself  that  she  should,  long 
before.  She  was  not  destined  to  be- 
come a  mother,  but  she  was  of  too  con- 
tented a  disposition  to  fret  about  the 
matter ;  and  her  kindness,  unconcen- 
tratcd  by  that  absorbing*  feeling,  ma- 
ternal aifection,  flowed  out  to  every 
creature  around  her.  Herr  Sehobeln 
jiovrr  had  cause  to  repent  the  return 
of  Frank  Middleton,  and   only  won- 


dered how  it  was  that  Amelia  had  not 
been  his  choice  in  the  first  instance. — 
The  Widow  Steinbaeh  found  a  home 
with  her  newly  married  sister,  and 
little  Franchette  became  the  recipient  of 
all  the  spare  affections  of  Amelia's 
heart,  and  in  process  of  time  the  inhe- 
ritrix of  a  great  part  of  Herr  Seho- 
beln's  wealth.  I  have  visited  Frankfort 
again  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
passed  some  days  at  the  mansion  of 
Herr  Sehobeln,  and  the  humbler  home 
of  Frank  and  Rosehen ;  and  I  can 
truly  say  I  have  seldom  enjoyed  more 
heartfelt  satisfaction  than  in  witnessing 
the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  the 
three  sisters  who  had  formerly  been 
known  and  pitied  as  "the  three  widows 
of  Frankfort.** 


TO    A    PHYSICIAN. 

Oh  !  watched  for,  longed  for,  through  the  heavy  hours 
Of  pain  and  weakness.     What  a  gift  is  thine  ! 
What  a  proud  science,  godlike  and  benign! 

To  nour  on  withering  life  sweet  Mercy's  showers, 

And  on  the  drooping  mind's  exhausted  powers 
Like  a  revivifying  sunbeam  shine — 
For  thy  next  smile  what  sleepless  eyelids  pine  ! 

What  sinking  hearts,  to  which  the  summer  flowers 

Can  breathe  no  joy !     How  many  a  day 

1  heard  thy  footsteps  come  and  die  away. 
And  clung  unto  that  sound,  as  if  the  Earth, 
With  all  its  tones  of  melody  and  mirth, 
To  me  had  nought  of  interest — nothing  worth 

The  brief  bright  moments  of  thy  kindly  stay! 

E.  M.  H. 
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THE   AlETEon    OP    KASAN» — A   TRAGEDY. 


The  readttig  public  has  doulitless 
lon^  before  this  decided  that  we  have 
altogether  forgcitteu  our  JViond  Wetzol. 
To  be  fr^ifik,  wc  will  ucknowlcdgo  that 
iince  be  aud  we  [mrted  conipiiiiy  lie 
lias  not  often  iiitriided  on  our  specula- 
tions, a,ud  this  because  of  reasojis  that 
we  shall  state.  It  so  Imppciied  thiit 
about  three  months  back  we  had  the 
misfortune  to  sustain  a  severe  attack  of 
intelleciua]  hypochondriasiSj  the  effect  of 
which  was  ttj  revolutiouisc  for  a  season 
all  our  literary  tasteu  ;  insomuch  that 
the  admiration  we  had  thitherto  cberish- 
cd  of  tbe  fine  land  of  our  dreams,  her 
cloudy  philosophy  and  wizard  poetry, 
was  exchanged  for  a  stupid  antipathy, 
worthy  the  contempt  of  an  E*quiinaux. 
Neither  physicians  nor  metaphysieiints 
were  able  to  comprehend,  far  less  to 
remove,  our  malady.  Whence  it  origin- 
ated we  ourself  can  hazard  no  conjec- 
ture ;  for  who  shall  laihoin  the  abysses 
of  the  human  mind  ?  Euongh,  that 
while  it  lusted  it  either  paralysed  or 
perverted  all  our  facol  lies, — converlin* 
us,  even  while  we  fiincied  ourself  an 
Ca^le,  by  turns  into  an  ovvi,a  riiveii,  auti 
a  ^jinder.  Wc  attribute  our  recovery 
from  it,  whieb  was  |;radudl,  to  the  com- 
bined a^enciesof  iryinoa^tlics  and  lo^st- 
water — a  sober  bcviTiiLTC  in  the  main, 
though  frequently  drunk  twiec  a-day 
for  weeks  in  succession.  The  mtijority 
of  our  acquaintance  have  already  trans- 
mitted us  their  compliments,  congratu- 
lationB,  and  cards  by  the  hundred — per- 
haps we  should  raihcr  fay  by  the  hun- 
dred weight — and  that  in  a  manner  the 
most  flattening  to  ns.  Amontj  those 
worthy  individuah  wc  would  heg  to 
particularly  particularise  our  world*re- 
nowned  friend,  William  Carleton  of 
Richmond  Castle,  who  has  friiternatly 
I  counselled  us  to  make  the  mo.st  of  the 
greut  chanp'e  thut  has  overtaken  u«« 
Wc  thank  this  di^^lin£^uished  man  from 
the  butlom  of  our  iukstund,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  act  upon  the  injunction, 
the  more  especially  as  any  small  change 
that  may  overtake  us  stands,  we  lament 


to  observe,  a  very  slender  chance  of 
being  made  tbe  most  of  in  such  hands  as 
ours. 

So  fan  so  fair,  in  explanation  of  the 
pa'it  ;  and  now  to  business.  As  we  are 
about  to  close  accounts  ivitb  poor  W^et- 
zcl,  and  are  anxious  that  the  balance 
slioulil  appear  in  his  favour,  we  must 
abandon  his  minor  poems  to  their  fate, 
for  we  have  already  selected  all  of 
these  that  wc  thought  readable,  A  re- 
view of  the  tragedy  before  us*,appear» 
better  adapted  to  answer  our  purposes* 
With  regard  to  the  authorship  of  this 
tragedy,  it  is  trne,  we  confess  we  arc 
somewhat  in  the  dark.  No  evidence 
establishing-  Wetzel  s  ri^ht  to  that  m- 
Ihorship  has  yet  been  made  public. 
Many  persons  even  go  so  far  as  to  at- 
tribute it  to  Baron  Auffenbcrg*  and 
among  these  is  the  Baron  himself,  for 
he  has  emblazoned  his  name  on  the 
title-page.  Fortunately,  however^  the 
inqniry  is  not  of  pa  ram  on  nt  importance. 
If  \V  eizel  be  not  the  anthor  of  the  book, 
somebody  else  is.  It  could  not  have 
slarted  spontaneously  into  existence  out 
of  a.  stack  of  old  ra^s  on  the  road  to  a 
paper-mill,  reasonable  as  thattlicory  of 
nniversil  possibilities  may  be  which 
led  Ciodwin  to  imagine  that  human  be* 
ings  might  one  day  spring  from  tbe 
muzzles  of  muskets,  Wetzel  pmduced 
jt — or — if  you  will,  reader — Chronon- 
hotonthologos  produced  it,  or,  in  default 
of  either  of  these  two,  a  third  person. 
Who  thkit  third  person  may  be  it  is  not 
at  present  material  to  ascertain.  At  some 
future  period  the  requisite  lijiht  will  per- 
haps be  thrown  upon  the  points  that  bafHe 
investigation  in  this  intricate  question. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  lanrel  will  shade 
W^etzels  brow  with  quite  as  green  a 
gracefulness  as  it  could  confer  upon  that 
of  the  Bart>n,  who  has  his  Prnpftet  »a» 
Florcuz  to  keep  him  in  celebrity,  inde- 
pendcTJt  of  a  version  of  The  Warden  of 
Gtdwtttf,  whicli  he  has  recently  put  off 
upon  the  Carlsruhers  as  an  original  sin 
of  his  own. 

The  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  Russia, 


*  Dis  Kordlicht  von  Kasin  ;  Tranar»|jiel  in  fiinf  Aufzugen. 
Tt  Anfefiberg.    Carlfruhej  Midler,  1839. 
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and  the  story  is  founded  upon  the  Tar-  army,  with  the  intention  of  marching 

tar  revolt  of  1774,  when  the  impostor  against  the  Empress  Catherine  andde- 

PugatshefF,  under  the  title  of  Peter  III.  priving  her  of  the  crown.    The  folio  w- 

placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  mg  are  the  characters  of  the  drama  :-*- 

The  Czar. 

Sophia  Nikosoroff,  his  Consort, 
Demetrius  Nikosoroff,  her  Father, 
GuRKA,  Sister  of  Demetrius, 
Petronella,  Waiting-woman  to  Sophia, 
A  Kapidan-Ispraffnik* 
Ivan N A,  his  Daughter, 

?.:Z'wiIZ..,  a  captain       \  "f  ^^^^'^ '»  '^  '-^'  »/  ^  C«,r. 

The  Hermit  of  the  Mountain,  Patriarch  of  the  Rotkolniks, 

Alexis  Petrowitz  Foma,  a  Roskolnick  Priest, 

MiCHELSON,  the  Russian  General. 

Micuaila  Jagunoff,  Hetman  of  the  Volga  Cossacks, 

Ivan  Persilshev,  a  Don  Cossack, 

JuvALANKA,  Chief  of  the  Baskirians, 

Russian  Soldiers.  Nogay  and  Kasanka  Tartars.  Don  and  Volga 
Cossacks.  Kirghees.  Bashkirians.  Tcheremisses.  Tcruyashes.  Kal- 
mucks.    WOTIAKS,  &c. 

Time  of  Action,  1775, 

Place — KASANf  and  the  shores  of  the  Volga. 

The  opening  of  the  piece  represents  Feodor  Wcreshin  and  Gorood  io  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  the  war. 

Act  I. — So.  i. 

An  ante-room  in  one  of  the  houses  of  a  ruined  Tartar  village,     Feodor  Wereshin 
is  seated  at  a  table  examining  a  map, 

Feodor — Ay  !  here  it  is.     Why,  a  fly*s  wing  might  cover  it ! 
And  this  is  Orenburg  I     Well, — that  we  have. 
Now,  let  us  see— — 

(TVie  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  is  heard,) 
Hey-day  ! — some  courier. — 

{Enter  Gorood  in  haste,) 
Gorood-^K^sAn  is  ours  I 

Feodor  (calmly) —  Indeed  I     That's  fortunate. 

Gorood — Thy  manner  scarcely  says  as  much,  methinks. 
Cheer  up !     I  have  gladder  tidings  yet  to  tell. 
Potemkin  hai  evacuated  Malmish  ; 
And — his  route  lying  open  to  the  west— 
The  Czar  to-duy  makes  his  triumphal  entry ! 

Feodor — The  Czar  may  well  be  proud. 

Gorood —  He  is  so,  Captain. 

Feodor — Let  him  be  so. 

Gorood —  And  should  not  we  be  proud  ? 

Feodor  (ironically/) — O,  yes !  we  both  participate  in  his  conquests. 
He  storms  Kasan  : — we  guard  a  be<rgared  hamlet. 
We  have  ground  for  exultation,  truly  ! 


•  Constable  of  Police, 
f  A   town  in    Eastern  Russia,  containing  about  70,000  inhabitants.      It   was 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  Tartar  kingdom,  but  was  conquered  by  Ivaa  tktTwriblein 
1552. 
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Gorood^                                                                 Captain  I 
I  doubt  some  busy  devil  stirs  thy  miDd  ; 
Thou  hast  a  deeper  source  of  discontent 
Than  that  thou  avowest.     Thou  dbtrustest ■ 

Feodor^  Hold ! 

Speak  not  the  name  ! 

Gorood —  He  honors  thee— and  rae. 

I  know  it. 

Feodor^^  I  suppose  it. 

Gorood —  Canst  thoa  doubt  it  ? 

Feodor — Deeds  are  the  test  of  feelings. 

Gorood —  Be  it  so  ! 

The  Czar  is  not  an  ing^rate  :  he  designs  us 
To  lead  the  vanguard  through  the  heart  of  Russia. 
The  artillery — thy  artillery— .even  Ivanna,* 
Is  destined  to  announce  to  assembled  thousands 
The  victories  and  glory  of  the  Conqueror. 
Nor  is  this  all :  the  same  deep-mouthed  engines. 
So  silent  while  Kasan  held  out  against  us. 
Will  thunder  before  Moscow's  walls  anon. 
Does  this  appease  thee  ? 

Feodor  (gloomili/) —  No  ! 

Gorood  (gnili/)^  Unconscionable  I 

What  wouldst  thou  have  ? 

Feodor —  Gorood, — my  heart  is  heavy. 

There  is  a  load  on  it  I — This  Czar — But  no  ! 

(Agitated)    I  must  not  speak — thou  shouldst  not  list-P-these  walls 
Have  echoes. 

Gorood —  Calm  thyself : — thou  knowest^-I  know— 

AH  Russia  knows,  alas  I  the  Czar's  fierce  vengeance 
Upon  his  foes — fiercest  where  foes  are  traitors— 
But  thou,  thuu  art  no  traitor. 

Feodor —  Not  as  yet. 

Goroorf— Ha !— But  no, — no !     Thou  canst  not  mean  to  leave  us  ? 

Feodor — Subdue  thy  fiery  nature  a  brief  space 

And  hearken  to  me  :— body  and  soul  and  life. 
And  all  I  have  or  am  or  hope  to  be, 
Are  staked  in  my  engagement  with  the  Czar. 
The  banner  that  1  bear  shall  be  roy  winding  sheet 
Or  e'er  I  stain  it ! — But,  Gorood  I — my  heart 
Is  human,  and  it  bleeds  at  that  it  witnesses ! 
Can  it  be  calm  when  such  enormous  cruelties 
As  this  wild- minded  man — this  monster — pardon 
The  enthusiasm  of  Truth  and  Feeling !— practisM 
Are  things  of  hourly  prominence  ?     Are  we  not 
Already  the  abhorrence  of  the  Earth 
Because  of  him  ?     The  Generous — the  Humane— 
The  Good  turn  from  us  with  affright  and  loathing. 
While  we,  the  objects  of  their  detestation. 
The  slaves  of  the  Destroyer,  tremble  at 
A  nod,  a  glance,  a  word,  a  breath  of  his. 
We  walk  the  Hijfhway  of  Unbearable  Terror 
Wiih  the  axe  and  gallows  in  perspective— we ! 
The  honorable  blood  of  Muscovy! 
Death  waits  on  every  insignificant  fault, 


The  Captain  would  appear  to  have  christened  his  ordnance  by  this  name. 
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And  lighter  punishments  are  praised  as  clemencies  I 

The  venerable  clergy  of  our  Cliurch 

Are  wanderers  for  their  bread,  or — worse — expiring 

In  dungeons,  upon  crosses,  over  fires. 

Martyrs  to  principles  that  saints  bequeathed  us. 

Then — the  Roskolnik  hordes,  who  name  themselves 

The  Old  Religionists — the  Starovertzes — 

Tiiese  wax  in  strength,  and  nightly,  like  a  hurricane, 

Their  harrassing  swarms  burst  from  the  woods  upon  us. 

Their  Patriarch — by  some  esteemed  a  saint — 

By  more  a  sorcerer — appears,  'tis  whispered, 

By  the  dark  Volga,  amid  sheeted  lightnings. 

Dividing  its  wild  waves  with  his  white  crozier, 

And  uttering  withering  words  above  the  thunder. 

While  Foma,  the  fierce  priest,  the  Czar's  close  friend, 

Is  seen  descending  from  the  Mountains  with 

His  Torch  of  Desolation,  which  dissolves 

Before  him,  as  he  marches,  the  piled  snows 

Our  sires  believed  eternal.     All  this  bodes 

Disaster  and  destruction  to  our  cause ! 

It  is  the  dark,  wide  shadow  from  our  glory  ; 

It  guarantees  a  curse  upon  our  conquests  ; 

It  stamps  with  shame  the  very  name  of  Czar ! 

Gorood — Then,  thou  repentest  of  thine  oath  ? 

Feodor^^  One  tie. 

One  mighty  tie  binds  me  to  him  and  his. 
He  is  my  sovereign, — my  legitimate  lord,— 
And  Catherine  holds  her  throne  by  usurpation, 
Else  had  I  perished  ere  I  joined  his  standard. 
Oh  I  I  remember,  and  with  festering  heart, 
How  Envy  persecuted  us  in  Moscow, 
Dashing  uur  triumphs  with  humiliation— 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  what  wrong  was  wrought  us, 
What  ignominy  waited  on  our  glory, 
What  foul  affronts  we  swallowed  with  our  bread. 
How  every  upstart  had  his  tale  of  calumny 
To  whisper  in  the  Empress'  ear  against  us. 
Yet,  were  we  faithful  I     We  were  aye  sustained 
By  the  proud  consciousness  of  duty — we 
Served  our  liege  Empress  and  were  satisfied. 
Only  when  that  stupendous  tale  which  now 
Rings  through  broad  Europe  burst  upon  our  souls. 
When  Rumour,  all-uncontradicted,  told 
That  Peter,  the  Third  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
So  long  imagined  sepulchred,  still  lived. 
And  occupied  the  Jaik  in  Tartary, 
Surrounded  by  a  mighty  army, — when 
This  marvellous  intelligence  first  broke 
Like  thunder  on  the  dull  ear  of  the  world 
With  proof  that  lefl  doubt  criminal — then — then  only 
We  failed  in  our  allegiance  to  the  Throne  I 
Catherine  thenceforward  held  her  crown  by  force! 
The  awful  beauty  of  legitimacy 
No  longer  decorated  her  : — we  left  her. 
Thou  knowest  the  rest — we  bent  the  knee  before 
Tlie  Man  of  Blood. 

Gorood-^  The  Czar's  immaculate  name 

Forbids,  if  not  discussion,  coarse  contumely. 
Thou  shouldst  feel  this.    Excuse  me. 

Ftodor  (corifidentli/) —  Thou  and  I, 

Gorood,  have  been,  through  good  and  ill,  firm  friends 
We  have  dared  all  perils  to  preserve  our  honor, 
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And  will  not  now  play  traitor  by  each  oilier  j 
1  have  9ai(l  cnouis^lt. 

Almost  too  muL-b,  niethmks. 
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The  ditilo^ue  contiouos  some  rime 
longer^  but  is  ut  leiiirLli  intcrnipteii  by 
the  entrmice  of  a  Tiirtar  girl*  who 
brill iji  a  letter  to  Femlor  tVoiii  Ivaiiiia, 
bis  betrothed.  By  ihii  it  appctua  ib^it 
ttic  Czor  has  impriiioricd  Ivamm'sfiither 
for  rcrusiiig-  the  oath  of  ullegiuuce  to 
him  ;  ami  she  implorea  her  lover  to 
Tcscue  the  prisoner,  if  possible,  Wliilc 
Feodor  h  readings  tiie  cannon  is  Iieunl, 
annouiicing  the  approach  uf  the  C/jir 
to  Kasiin ;  iipoo  which  the  fTiends 
separate,  after  some  arrange  me  iita  un- 
iieeertsary  to  be  iletailed. 

Scene  ihe  next  introduces  us  to  the 
Czantm  Sophia,  iu  her  gorgeous  pa* 
vilion  before  Ku&An.  Her  aunt  Gurka 
occupies  a  scat  beside  her,  Friim  ihe 
dialogue  that  follou's  we  learn  that  the 
Czarina  married  her  husband  wilhoot 
the  knowledge  o(f  her  father,  a  noble 
of  high  birih  but  ruined  fortune^  who 


was  ab^^ent  in  the  Euft  durinsf  tho 
wttoitig"  and  weddintr.  She  hurboun-i  a 
Viigue  iind  appaireritly  unreasonable 
apprehension  of  her  fathcr*s  wruth  cm 
bi3  now  huorly-expeeted  return,  priuei- 
pully  on  account  f»f  Gurka,  who  was 
inaiuly  instru menial  iu  the  success  of 
the  Czar's  suit.  While  they  converse 
the  cannon  and  trumpets  are  brrurd,  as 
before  ;  whereupon  exeunt  both  ladies 
to  make  preparatious  for  greeting  ihe 
victor. 

The  closing-  scene  of  the  Act  repre- 
sents a  square  in  Kasan,  with  a  vacant 
throne  in  the  centre.  The  nobles  and 
borghero  are  present  to  do  homage  to 
ihe  Czar.  A  splendid  cavalcade  of 
Kirghcese  and  Kidniucks  occupies  the 
back-ground.  Gloom,  nevcrthelesB, 
sits  on  every  c^iuntenance.  Silence 
prevaiU,  At  length  Foma,  the  Rof 
kolnik  priest,  conies  forward* 


Foina — No!>les  and  burgesses  of  fair  Kasau  I 

This  day  your  Czar  ascends  the  Throne  of  Russia. 
He  comes,  the  CoiKjueror,  with  his  thousand  cohorts, 
Resiatlesfl  m  his  grand  and  terrible  majesty. 
Bow  your  base  foreheads  to  the  stones  of  earth 
Directly  his  far  shadow  becomes  visible  ! 
In  self-abast^ment  lies  your  only  safety— 
For  he  will  crush  the  Proud  to  powder !     Woe 
To  you  and  yours  should  you  reject  the  yoke  I 
His  wrath  shall  blast  you  in  your  hour  of  confidences^ 
Swilt  abolition  shall  o'ertake  your  digitilies  ; 
Your  daughters  shall  be  beggars  through  the  streets, 
Your  sons  cut  off  in  the  young  bloom  of  boyhood  ; 
Your  city  shall  be  wasted  by  the  sword 
And  metamorphosed  to  a  solitude, 
Until  the  thick  blue  thistles  and  tall  grass 
Shall  even  hide  the  mukitndinous  graves 
Whose  rank  corruption  shall  leek  up  to  heaven, 
But  call  no  vengeance  down,  save  more  and  fiercer 
On  the  rebellious  and  refractory  remnant 
Of  the  survivors  {     Noblemen  and  burgesses, 
1  have  planted  lor  you  the  broad  tree  of  warning—* 
May  that  tree  not  bear  poisonous  fruit  I 
A  Nohie  {aloud)—  Amen  I 

The  Czar's  fast  friend  bath  spoken ! 

A  Burgher  (hi  a  hut  twict)—  The  Czar's  friend? 

Woe  then  to  ue,  our  children,  and  our  country  I 


The  CiOT  now  enters  with  all  the 
**  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,'  bells  lingifisr,  caongn 
firing,  baiids  of  music  pitiyio;;',  and  so 
forth  ;  ari'i  acoonTfj^nk-d  by  cavalcMde^ 
of  1  thrrt'misscs,  iVhuvaBhci,  Wotiaks, 
Bashkirian*,  and  all  the  other  Tartars 
he  has  caught  by  his  promises.     He  is 


enthroned,  Sophia  by  his  side,  and  from 
the  throne  graciously  narrates  the  story 
of  his  life  and  adveutnres  to  the  multi- 
tude. It  [»roves  rathe-r  tediouii,  but 
the  substance  is  thut  he  W4:9  never 
ttinrdered  at  all,  and  could  not  have 
been,  because,  if  we  may  take  his  \^'ord 
for  it, — 
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To  plunge  into  the  unrefunding  crypts 

Of  ghastliest  hell  for  all  eternity 

Were  easy  by  comparison  with  the  task 

Of  butchering  on  his  bed  the  unconscious  sleeper 

Whose  awful  brows  a  diadem  encircles ! 


[Dec 


There  was,  however,  at  this  period  a 
man  in  Moscow  whom  nobody  knew, 
but  amazingly  like  the  Czar  in  figure 
and  features,  and  this  man  was  made 
the  scapegoat  on  the  occasion.  The 
assassins  kept  their  places,  and  Cathe- 
rine ascended  the  throne  all  the  same  ; 
the  Czar  being  forced  to  fly  for  his 
life.  He  travelled,  like  Ulysses,  through 
many  countries — 

What  is  that  ? 


'*  Mores  homlnam  maltomm  vidit.*' 

Twelve  years  thus  passed  on  ;  and, 
like  Beppo,  he  grew  anxious  to  return 
home.  He  observes  that  he  would 
have  abandoned  his  vagabond  mode 
of  life  much  sooner,  but  that  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  his  projects. — At  this 
moment  a  bell  tolls  dismally. 


O,  woe  I 


Czar  (agitated) — Ha  I 

{A  voice  among  the  crowd)-^ 

Czar  {yet  more  agitated) — 

Why  knells  it  thus? 

{AU  are  silent,) 

No  answer ! 


What  bell  18  that? 


What  means  this  ? 


A  Noble  (tremblingy-Sire !— that  bell--.is_the  death-bell  of  Saint  Nicholas ! 
Which  never  tolls  but — when — but — when— 

Czar—  Say  on  I 

Noble — But  when  State-criminals  are— -doomed  to  die  I 


further  festivities  ;  the  Czar  and  his 
cavalry,  after  a  speech,  which  the 
former  makes  and  the  latter  cheer, 
are  off  to  the  camp ;  and  so  closes  the 
first  Act. 

In  Act  II.  we  are  again  in  the  bat- 
tered Tartar  village.  A  battle  has 
been  fought  and  Kas4n  is  in  ashes. 
The  Czarina  and  her  aunt  are  con- 
versing on  the  affair,  when  the  room- 
door  opens,  and  Demetrius  Nikosoroff, 
the  Czarina's  father,  suddenly  startles 
them  by  his  appearance. 


The  Czar,  unaccountably  upset  by 
this  intelligence,  commands  that  strict 
search  be  made  for  the  ringers.  Word, 
however,  is  brought  him  that  there  are 
no  ringers  i  whereupon  he  very  natu- 
rally concludes  that  he  is  the  sport  of 
sorcery,  and  expresses  his  settled  con- 
viction to  that  effect.  At  this  juncture 
the  Don  Cossack  Ivan  Persilshev 
gallops  into  the  square,  proclaiming 
the  unexpected  approach  of  Michelson, 
the  Empress's  Field-Marshal,  with  a 
vast  hostile  force.  The  announce- 
ment, of  course,  spoils  all  appetite  for 

So])hia — O,  Heaven  !  my  father  I 

Demetrius —  My  beloved  child  I 

{They  embrace,) 

Sophia  (weeping)^^Oh,  father  I 

Demetrius —  My  Sophia,  weep  not  thus! 

To  thee  all  is  forgiven  I     Look  in  my  eyes  ! 
Seest  thou  reproach  in  their  affectionate  gaze  ? 
I  blame  not  thee  :  the  reckoning  I  exact 

(  With  a  severe  tone,  and  looking  at  Gurka) 
Shall  be  from  her  to  whose  trust  I  confided 
A  jewel  dearer  than  my  vanished  fortune. 
And  who  restores  it  to  me  paled  and  tarnished! 

CrwrAa— Oh!  spare  me!     Oh,  Demetrius !     Brother!  spare  me  I 

Demetrius—-^xoi\\QX  !     The  word  is  thy  salvation.     Yes ! 

We  have  slept  upon  the  bosom  of  one  mother — 
One  father  on  his  death-couch  linked  our  hands-^ 
Did  I  requite  thee  as  thy  treachery  merits 
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I  must  forget  that  mother  and  that  father. 

As  outraged  feeling  now  would  bid  me  do. 

And  in  the  blood  of  my  degenerate  sister 

Wash  out  the  dark  stain  on  our  fallen  house ! 

(He  slowly  unsJieaihes  a  dagger^  attached  to  hit  girdle, 
and  holds  it  uplifted  over  her.  She  trembles  from 
head  to  foot,  and  sobs  convulsively.  After  a  pause 
Demetrius  returns  the  weapon  to  his  girdle,) 

Hence,  moral  murd'ress  of  thy  kin !     Pass  hence  I 

{Exit  Gurka,  sobbing,  and  with  deprecating  gestures,) 

A  confidential  colloquy  ensues  be-  to  know  whether  the  Czar  possesses 

tween  father  and  daughter.    Demetrius  her  heart  as  well  as  her  hand.    Her 

acquaints  Sophia  that  he  has  returned  reply  is  affirmative  : 
from  the  East  a  rich  man,  and  desires 

I  love  him  with  the  full  love  of  my  nature—^ 
I  love  him  passionately  as  my  husband-* 
I  love  him  reverently  as  my  soveraJKi. 

On  v^hich  Demetrius  groans— 

I  feared  as  much  :  the  cure  will  prove  the  bitterer. 

This  excites  her  alarm,  and  she  solicits  Scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  a 

an  explanation,  which  he  diplomatically  spacious  cave  in  the  rocks,  artificially 

evades.     After  some  further  talk   he  illuminated.-     To    the   right  is  seea 

tells  her  that  he  must  see  her  alone  a  Roskolnik  in  the  habit  of  an  Arme- 

at  his  own  dwelling,  and  accordingly  nian  monk,  with  a  book  open  before 

gives  her  an   opiate  to  mix  in   her  him.     From  the  left  advance   Foma 

duenna  of  an  aunt's  gruel,  that  she  and  the  Czar,  attended  by  two  Ros- 

may  not   suspect  the  visit.      Follow  kolnik  priests.     The  Czar  is  clad  ia 

mutual  leave-takings,  very  tender  and  the   long  flowing  habiliments   of  the 

tearful  on  both  sides.  Tartar  princes. 

One  of  the  Priests-^Bide  here  :  we  shall  return  to  thee  anon. 

(The  Priests  withdraw.) 

Czar  (looking  round) — Is  this  the  temple  ?     Where,  then,  be  the  elders  ? 

Foma  (pointing  towards  the  Roskolniky-'lluBh,  sire  I     A  man  that  kneels  com* 
munes  with  God  I 

The  Roskolnik  (chanting) — 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 

Sol  vet  sseclum  in  favilla  ; 

Dixit  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Cbe  ©ap  of  WSraft— tjat  trap  of  iooe— 
^jbaU  las  ^]be  biorltr^  (n  aifbtfi  loto, 
9jE(  I9abtti  anti  tit  ^ttvfi  fovejE^jbobi. 

Wiljsit  atne  muii^t  thtn  avibanfitU  Utl 
Wiitn  (eavti  ibM  msfJkt  j^er  tireatr  asyeal 
Co  i&o'Of  fter  S^vCtff^t  for  iooe  or  ioeal ! 

Cfte  mavbellottiJ  Crumpet'jJ  mi^itp  tone 
^^all  tivill  tit  grabe«  from  jone  to  jonr, 
Sntr  toalte  tit  Oratr— to  fate  tje  Cfirone ! 

€be  tuiole  travfe  (Dcean  of  tit  ^^aU 
Stall  an!(hier  far  tint  eartjbquaitt  hUit, 
€iU  Btati  mts  WTature  *tantr  ajftaj^t  I 
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C]be  9fcuj5iiig  iUrorlr  lici  unrcllftr ; 

'^ntf  all  fttan  luvougijt  antr  tijougjt  o(  oVtf, 

Sin  Sitrtfcu  ^iii^  antr  jJ^amcsJ  are  toltf. 

Wiot,  luljen  tiie  vrntrctr  bed  ^ball  iall! 

'^ien  CrutD,  in  |i}eaben*iJ  olon  ^iuTir^ment^aU, 

Eap^  i^are  t^e  j^jbrtuittnis  j^oulj^  oC  ^(( ! 

(!r/i^  Czar  covers  his  face  with  his  hands,) 

Habere  tjen  ran  (ffrime  tfare  turn  in  txwii? 

TO^at  ^ap  rematni^  {or  0tnful  truf(t 

rajen  il^ear  *]&aU  prostrate  ehen  t&e  3ujJt  ? 

<@,  <£xreat  (fiootr  (Sotr,  i(o  Un^  bttjbi^tootr ! 
£  elas^p  t{i|»  ^on'i^  l^t^ittmin^  3^ootr ! 
jH|)  ^oun^  fl^ope  fi$  Je^u^*  i^lootr ! 

&n  tj&at  OE^reat  ISaj^,  Jui$t  3^vCn%t  o{  ^en ! 
Het  me  not  hiaite  for  J^ell'i^  trarit  tren, 
aSttt  6e,  ©  (fiotf,  ttTjj  S>aWour  tjen  1 

The  scene  again  changes  to  a  still  tures  to  have  passed  his   hundredth 

more  spacious   cavern,  in   form   of  a  year.     The  paraphernalia  of  the  chapel 

chapel,  with  shrines  and  sacred  paint-  are  described  with  prolix  minuteness  in 

ings.     Here  are  assembled  a  convoca-  the  drama.     The  Czar  is  conducted 

tion  of  the  Roskolnik  priests,  each  with  with  much  solemnity  before  the  Patri- 

a  stone   altar   before    him,   on  which  arch.     The  object  of  his  visit   is  to 

stand  a  lamp  and  a  crucifix  ;    while  ascertain  from  the  Patriarch,  to  whom 

their  Patriarch,    the    Hermit   of  the  popular  report  ascribes  the  gifl  of  pro« 

Mountain,   is  seated  on  a  throne  in  pheby,  whether  his  present  campaign 

front.     He  is  clad  in  white  robes,  is  shall  eventuate  in  success  or  in  defeat. 
blind,  and  would  seem  from  his  fea- 

Czar — All  hail  !  revered  and  holy  Patriarch, 

Called  by  the  many  Hermit  of  the  Mountain  ! 
I  bend  before  thy  throne  a  supplicant — 
For  all  who  hold  the  faith  in  righteousness 
Proclaim  thee  an  expounder  of  the  Future  ; 
And  thou  art  trumpeted  afar  as  one 
Whose  soul,  anticipating  its  enfranchisement, 
Already  holds  communion  with  Eternity, 
Piercing  the  mysteries  of  the  Seventh  Heaven. 

Patriarch — Six  Heavens  alone  are  over  Earth  and  Man  : 

The  Seventh  exists  within  him.     Wouldst  thou  ask 
Aught  of  my  prayers  ? 

Czar — Less  of  thy  prayers  than  of  thy  prophet  power, 
Most  holy  father  !     Yet,  before  my  question 
Be  put  in  solemn  form,  let  me  demand 
Whether  the  title  I  have  given  to  thee. 
Of  Hermit  of  the  Mountain,  be  thy  true  one. 

Patriarch — My  true  name  is  engraven  upon  tablets 
Which  none  shall  read  save  in  Eternity  ! 
Mayest  call  me  Guardian  of  the  Volga — which 
Sweeps  down,  thou  knowest,  from  the  Vaidaian  Mauntami, 
Not  far  from  the  great  Capital  of  Tartarj/, 
And  forms  a  Junction  then  with  the  Kasanka^ 
In  whose  proud  company  it  roils  alo7ig. 
Till,  reinforced  hy  threescore  giant  arrns. 
It  falls f  far  of,  into  the  Caspian  Sea  ! 
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Our  author's  Wuwy  here  takes  the 
coiit-eit  out  of  hU  iasU"  vviih  a  vcnge- 
atice.  Never  wiis  I  here  ;i  more  ;;ratui- 
tous  pi  ere  of  ini  pertinence  thuii  the 
infiii-rtiation  embodied  in  ihe  lities  we 
have  italJci^ed.  It  is  just  a^  nbsiird  nj 
woidd  seem  the  lnn^Ucitre  of  a  broken- 
liedTtecl  man»  if  Ite  should  exckiin,  in 
u  voice  half-atiiled  with  sobSp  *'  1  am 
the  most  raiaerable  w  retch  under  the 
Bua — which,  according  to  modern  scU 


eoee,  is  a  vast  boily  of  Hg'ht,  forming 
the  centre  t>f  the  planetary  By&tcui, 
mid  revulving  on  au  iuMf^iriHry  uxis,  at 
the  distance  of  ninety-tive  millions  of 
railed  from  hut  ^lobe  !'* 

The  interview  progresses,  bnt  is 
declined  t*j  elose  in  u  manner  nut  at  all 
atrreeable  to  the  Clat.  The  Patiiaieh 
reqacsiLs  as  an  especial  favour  thrit  the 
Czar  will  inform  him  who  the  troops 
are  that  he  reEies  on  in  the  struggle^ 


Czar — ^Doat  not  thou  know  ?  I  need  not  teach  Omniscience. 

Patriarch — ^Who  is  omniscient,  save  the  Great  Supreme  ? 

C;efir-'Then  thus  I  marshal,  aa  it  were»  before  thee. 
My  faithful  followers,  of  all  tribes  and  climes* 

Around  my  standard  grather  the  Cossacks* 
Both  of  tiie  Don  and  ¥olg:a — dauntless  legioai  t 
Whose  lances  glitter  in  the  sunlight,  like 
A  forestry  of  steel  within  my  camp  ! 

With  these  thou  may  est  associate  all  who  dwell 

Throughout  the  rocky  islets  of  the  Dnieper, 

Beyond  the  Cataract — grim-fealured  warriors, 

Whose  weapon  is  the  scymitar  :  these  ride 

Fleet  coal-black  steeds,  whose  trained  hoof  knows  in  darknesis 

The  gullies  in  the  mountain,  and  llie  fisiiures 

Amid  ihe  mazy  snows  of  the  ravine, 

Where  Death  lurks  nightly  for  his  prey  : — none  fiercer 

Of  soul,  none  stormier  in  the  charge  than  they  ! 

They  sweep  down  like  the  elenieniji  on  the  foe  \ 

Their  shouts  are  thunder*  their  bLdea  lighininfl: — ^aud 

I  ween  a  bloody  rain  sings  through  that  tempest  ! 

I  have  further  on  my  side  the  Nogay  TuFtars^ 
Who  hurl  the  juvelin  backward,  the  spear  forward. 
Proud  most  to  emulate  their  aires,  the  Farihians, 
In  dextrousDCss  of  ai'm^  and  quick  manceuvring. 

The  Brown  Kasanka  Tartars — matchless  in 

Equestrian  exercises — a  bold  nice, 

Of  ancient  fame  for  martial  feats — ^arc  with  me. 

With  me  are  also  the  Bashkirian  itibes.j' 
Redoubtable  on  foot  and  horseback — swit\. 
Yet  sure — volcanic,  and  yet  cool  withal. 
These  combat  wilh  the  arrow  and  the  axe. 

From  the  far  Irtish  to  my  camp  have  thronged 
The  Oriental  hordes  of  the  Kirghecse — 
Indomitable  souls  in  iron  frames, 
\Vhose  tent-roof  is  the  sky,  whose  couch  the  snow-hill ! 

The  wandering  Cal mucks  and  the  Volga  Wotiaks, 
Who  [liteh  iheir  light  pavilions  in  the  viilley — , 
Worthy  descendant*  of  the  Caspian  Corsairs  I — 
Marshal  their  brave  battalions  on  mv  aide* 


•  Cossack,  properly  Kazakh  ii  a  Tartar  word*  signifying  a  man  armed  for  batllep 
t  The  Tartars  of  Tobolsk,  Terauer,  and  Tara. 
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All  these,  with  other  full  as  warlike  tribes, 

From  Roumilee  and  Asia,  daily  sent  me. 

Have  sworn  to  call  none  King  and  Czar  save  Me. 

These,  vrith  whom  Europe's  hosts  are  weak  to  cope, 

Obey  Me,  as  the  mighty  tides  the  Moon  ; 
By  their  assistance,  thine,  and  Heaven's,  I  hope 

To  enter  Moscow's  Gates  a  Conqueror  soon  I 

Patriarch-^So  far,  so  well  :  I  see  thou  knowest  thy  men  ; 

But  where,  meanwhile,  is  the  great  Russian  Army  ? 

Czar — Opposed  to  me,  but  only  to  be  vanquished  I 

Patriarch — Now,  then,  approach  me  closelier,  that  my  touch 
May  test  thy  lineaments  :  I  see  thee  not ; 
And  I  must  recognize  thee  for  my  Czar, 
Or  e*er  I  give  oracular  response. 

{The  Czar  drawt  nigh  to  him,  and  the  Patriarch  passes  his  hand  over  the  Czar's  face.) 

Patriarch — False  I 

Czar  {astoundedy^How  I    What  say'st  thou  ? 
Patriarch-^  False  I 

Czar-^  False  ? 

Patriarch —  Falsb  I 

Czar —  He  ravea  ! 

Po/rfordU- -Thoa  art  no  Romanoff ! 

Czar^  No  Romanoff  ? 

Patriarch — Thou  art  no  Romanoff  I     The  Czars*  pure  blootl 
Rills  not  through  veins  of  thine  !     Thou  art  a  lie  ! 
Art  all  a  lie  and  an  imposture  I     Nought 
Is  genuine  in  thee  save  thy  guiltiness. 
Thy  sacrilegious,  blasphemous  audacity ! 
Thou  hast  profaned  the  Asylum  of  the  Dead — 
Hast  robbed  the  sepulchre  and  worn  the  spoil  ! 
Woe  unto  thee  I     No  crown  for  Thee  but  Infamy  I 
No  throne  for  Thee  but  the  retributive  scaffold  ! 

To  this  denunciation  the  Czar  replies  condemned  ubon  the  ipse  dixit  of  a 

by  a  furious  burst  of  invective  against  sorcerer ;   ana  for  proof  that  the  Pa- 

his  denouncer.      Turning   to   Foma,  triarch  deals  in  sorcery,  he  refers  to  his 

he  asks  him  whether  he  should  be  physiognomy — 

His  sightless  eye-balls,  as  thou  mayest  perceive. 

Glare  with  a  dull,  dead,  hazv,  spectral  light, 

Like  gaping  graves  on  whicn  the  blue  moon  shines. 

He  then  invokes  the  spirits  of  his  an-  The  tide  of  contingencies  is  now  upon 

cestors  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  him,  the  turn  with   the   Czar.     A  sudden 

but  without  effect  ;  and,  his  harangue  gloom  has  fallen  upon  the  pathway  of 

being  concluded,  the  Patriarch  and  the  his  existence.     He  is  no  more  the  man 

priests  go  through  the  solemn  cere-  he  was.     Before  his  fatal  visit  to  the 

mony  of  anathematizing  him  by  bell,  Patriarch   no   man   could   have   been 

book,  and  candle.     On  the  extinction  more  prosperous  in  all  his  undertakings, 

of  the  last  light  the  Czar,  who  is  of  a  Fortune  had  woven  a  triumphal  banner 

nervous  temperament,   lapses  into    a  for  her  raiuion,  of  hues  brighter  than 

swoon,  and  Foma  clasps  his  hands  and  sunbeams.     Now  the  scene  is  shifted, 

groans,  and  then  the  members  of  the  Henceforward  his  life  must  be  a  series 

convocation  make  their  way  out  in  the  of  unsuccessful  battles  against  circum- 

dark  as  well  as  they  can ;  and  the  stances.     In  all  the  architecture  of  his 

Second  Act  finishes.  future  dreams,  the  scaffold,  the  scaffold 
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stands  appallingly  foremost.  Man  and 
Destiny  nave  conspired  against  him. 
He  must  perisli.  let  surely  he  might 
have  anticipated  the  consequences  that 
lay  in  ambush  to  overwhelm  so  criminal 
a  curiosity  as  that  which  would  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  Unborn  Time.  His 
foresightless  folly  is  to  us  mortals  a  bea- 
con and  a  warning.  Alas,  for  our  peace, 
when  we  cease  to  think  the  common 
diurnal  circle  of  our  duties  sufficiently 
exciting  and  diversified!  One  false 
step,  and  lo  !  the  Uncalculating  Doom- 
ed is  precipitated  into  an  abvss  of  evils 
from  which  all  the  throes  of  Penitence 
—all  the  excellence  of  Worth — all  the 
resources  of  Genius,  are  powerless  to 
deliver  him.  One  error  of  judgment, 
and  Man,  even  while  to  the  many  he 
seems  unchanged,  may  be  exiled  from 
the  domains  oflight— from  the  home  of 
his  tranquillity,  to  a  land  of  darkness 
and  horror,  ••  where  no  order,  but  eter- 
nal confusion  reigneth."  There  the 
solitary  privilege  that  remains  to  him 
IS  liberty  to  hopelessly  ponder  the  ca- 
lamities his  imprudence  has  generated, 
and  to  water  the  dreary  sands  of  the 
Past  with  the  everflowing  fountain  of 
his  tears. 

Demetrius  reveals  to  his  daughter 
the  imposition  that  has  been  practised 
on  her.  Her  husband  is  by  birth  a 
Tartar.  His  real  name  is  Borovoskitsch. 
He  has  no  title  whatever  to  the  Crown 
of  Russia ;  and  she  has  been  duped  into 


a  marriage  with  an  outlawed  rebel. 
Dreadful  is  her  anguish  on  ascertaining 
the  truth.  We  must  pass  over  the  vivid 
and  circumstantial  description  she  fur- 
nishes of  her  own  sensations.  Her 
father  exerts  himself  to  soothe  her  by 
beautiful  phraseology.  By  and  by  she 
grows  calmer ;  and,  Ivanna  being  about 
to  meet  her  lover  Feodor,  by  moon- 
light in  a  grove  at  the  end  of  a  vale,  it 
is  settled  by  Demetrius,  for  reasons, 
that  Sophia  shall  accompany  her.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  spot,  Sophia  con- 
ceals herself;  and  Ivanna,  whose  father, 
the  Kapidan-IsprafTnik,  knowing  all 
how  and  about  the  Czar's  life  ana  ad- 
ventures, has  been  imprisoned  for  de- 
nouncing him  as  an  impostor,  details  to 
her  lover  the  entire  history,  to  which 
he  listens  with  surprise  and  horror.  She 
then  produces  a  ring  which  the  Czar, 
when  a  Don  Cossack,  bad  sent  her 
father  in  liquidation  of  a  debt,  and  is 
about  to  give  it  to  Feodor.  On 
the  instant  Sophia  rushes  forward 
declaring  that  she  alone  has  the 
right  to  it,  and  that  by  its  instrumen- 
tality she  will  obtain  justice  for  all  par- 
ties. After  the  requisite  astonishment 
is  gone  through  by  Feodor,  and  the  re- 
quisite explanation  by  Ivanna,  Sophia 
obtains  the  ring  ;  whereupon  she  tiur- 
rles  home  to  have  a  scene  with  her  hus- 
band, which  is  accordingly  opened  in 
form  as  followeth  :— 


Czar — Where  hast  thou  been? 

Sophia-^  With  friends. 

Czar—  What  friends? 

Sophta-^  Firm  friends 

To  Russia  and  her  lawful  Monarch.    C2ar! 
There  is  a  boon  I  would  entreat  of  thee  ; 
Release  the  Kapidan-Ispraffnik  whom 
Thou  boldest  bound  in  fetters  for  the  axe ! 
He  is  a  man,  and  therefore  may  have  erred^- 
He  is  a  brave  man,  and  should  beforgiven. 

Cxar'— He  is  a  dangerous  man,  and  must  be  punished! 
There  needs  just  now  a  terrible  example, 
To  awe  the  mutinous,  and  confirm  the  wavering  ; 
The  traitor's  head  shall  roll  upon  the  scaffold ! 

Sophia — The  traitor's  head  shall  roll  upon  the  scaffold. 
Czar — What  means  the  echo  of  my  words? 
(She  remains  mute.) 

Nay,^ — speak ! 
Why  dost  thou  eye  me  with  that  chill,  fixed  glance  ? 
Sophia— Behold  the  talisman  that  fixes  it ! 

(She  holds  up  the  ring  a  moment,  and  then  places  it  in  his 
hand.  He  surveys  it  attentively,  and  then  regards  her 
a  considerable  time  with  a  penetrating  gaze.) 
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Czar- 
Sophia-' 
Czar^ 


-Who  ffave  thee  this? 


Man  I  canst  thou  dare  my  answer  ? 


Sophia- 
Czar. 


.{With  a  scornfnl  laugh)  And  what  fiuit  dost  thou  look  to  gather  from 
The  exposure  ot  my  secrets  ?     Thou  and  I 
Are  bound  tog<.'lher  with  a  baud  of  iron  ; 
My  shame  is  thine,  us  my  success  is  thine  ; 
I  cannot  fall  but  I  crush  thee  :  come  what 
Come  will — the  Cz  ir's  throne,  or  the  headsman's  blocks- 
Life,  Death — Weal,  Woe— thou  sharest  in  ray  fate! 

Never!  my  hand  was  given  to  Peter  only ! 
Who  art  thou?    Speak! 

Thy  husband,  haughty  woman  I 


Sophia's  reply  is  in  substance  the 
same  as  before,  viz.  that  when  she 
married  she  imagined  thatshe  bestowed 
herself  upon  Peter  the  Third,  and  that 
therefore  she  cannot  be  considered  the 
wife  of  any  other  man.  The  argument 
poses  the  Czar,  whose  intellect  is  not 
Aristotelian  enough  to  detect  its  fallacy. 
We  regret  his  deficiency,  for  Sophia 
thus  obtains  an  unfair  advantage.  A 
man  of  the  requisite  skill  and  experience 
in  dialectics  would  have  shewn  her  the 
nullity  of  her  assumption  at  once. 
"  True,"  he  would  have  observed,  plac- 
ing the  upper  moiety  of  his  dexter  fore- 
finger in  contact  with  the  palm  of  his 
sinister  hand,  "  true,  you  imagined  that 
you  bestowed  your  hand  on  Peter. 
But  you  did  not  bestow  your  hand  on 
Peter  ;  therefore  your  bestowal  of  your 
hand  on  Peter  is  purely  imaginary  ; 
therefore  you  are  married  to  Peter  only 
in  imajjination  ;  therefore  you  are  not 
married  to  Peter  at  all.  But  you  ad- 
mit that  you  are  married.  Now,  I  have 
shewn  you  that  you  are  not  married  to 
Peter.  If,  therefore,  you  admit  that 
you  are  married,  and  if  1  have  shewn 
you  that  you  are  not  married  to  Peter, 
it  follows  that  you  are  married  to  me, 
for  there  is  no  qtiestion  between  us  of 
a  possible  third  husband.  But  you  still 
insist  that  as  you  married  in  the  bond 
Jide  belief  that  you  married  Peter, 
Peter,  and  none  other,  must  be  your 
husband  dcjurc.  To  this  I  reply,  that 
Peter  either  is  your  husband  or  he  is 
not.     If  Peter,  and  none  other,  be  your 


husband,  then  he  and  I  are  the  same  in- 
dividual, which  is  an  impossibility :  if 
Peter  be  not  your  husband,  away  with 
casuistical  subtleties!  Will  you  fin- 
ally outrage  all  reason,  and  assert  that 
you  are  the  wife  de  facto  of  Peter  ? 
Even  to  that  assertion  I  have  a  ready 
answer.  You  are  a  wife  de  facto-^ 
good.  Now,  Peter  has  ceased  to  exist; 
therefore  Peter  is  not  your  husband ; 
therefore  you  are  not  Peter's  wife. 
But  if  you  be  not  Peter's  wife,  you  are 
my  wife,  for  you  acknowledge  your- 
self a  wife  de  facto  ;  and,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  there  is  no  question 
between  us  of  a  third  husband,  Such» 
Madam,  is  my  view  of  the  case  ;  and  I 
confess  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  con- 
trovert an  iota  of  the  reasoning  it  com- 
prises. To  me  it  appears  as  indisput- 
able as  the  proposition  that  if  two 
straight  lines  cut  each  other — as  you 
propose  that  we  should  do-^the  oppo- 
site angles  will  be  mutually  equal — like 
your  folly  and  mine."  Possibly  the 
Czar's  inherent  loftiness  of  sentiment 
disdained  stooping  to  the  pettiness  in- 
separable, after  all,  from  a  mode  of  re- 
monstrance like  this.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  fond  husband ;  his  affections  were 
bruised  :  what  wonder  that  under  such 
circumstances'  the  natural  pathos  and 
passion  of  his  character  should  achieve 
a  conquest  over  the  suggestions  of 
worldly  reason  ?  The  Czarina  having 
declared  her  determination  to  be  the 
death  of  him,  he  bursts  out.— 


Czar — Madwoman!  So?   Thou  threatenest  Me,  forsooth! 
Thou  threatenest  Me  with  Death !     Forgettest  thou 
That  /  am  master  of  thy  destiny  ? 
That  lejrions  arc  obedient  to  my  nod  ? 
Weak  creature  !     I  can  crush  thee  as  a  reed, 
And  hurl  thee  headlong  into  an  abyss 
Where  proud  words  will  not  mitigate  thy  woe> 
And  thou  mayest  gnaw  thy  bitter  heart  unhoping  ; 

$oph\a — My  heart  has  always  felt  as  a  Queen's  ought : 
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That  knewest  Thou»  and  fredy  cho^cst  me ! 

If  he  wilt)  spiunPT  irom  rubbish  daTins  a  throne^ 

Shall  I  connive  al  hU  Iki^Uifius  fraud  ? 

Na^  Base  born  !     I  am  now  thy  Judge — not  Wife  ! 

And  my  first  duty  and  my  lust  shiiU  he 

To  avenge  the  outraged  Majesty  of  Russia! 

Czar — AntI  is  this  then  thy  vaunted  iove^  Ungenerous? 

Was  it  the  Crown,  and  not  the  Man,  that  won  thee  ? 

So^phia — Oh  !  let  nny  heart  not  break  within  my  bosom  I 
Thou  hast  deceived  me  : — that,  that  is  enouefh  I 
Love  can  forgive  its  object  much — oh,  how  much  I 
But  One  offence  Love  never  can  forgive — 
Love  never,  never,  can  forgive  Deception  I 
Its  life  is  the  warm  atmosphere  of  Trystfulness  ; 
Once  let  the  withering  winds  of  Doubt  but  breathe  on  it. 
And  it  fails,  drooping  like  the  shrivelled  lily ; 
Its  glory  is  departed,  its  wealth  spent  ; 
Its  g^arlandless  and  desecrated  sanctuary 
Crumbles  to  ruin  ;  and  of  Joy  evanislied 
la  born  the  Immortal  Memory  which  is  Madness  I 
I  dreamed  not,  L  of  thy  perfidious  art  ! 

I  worshipped  thee  as  somctliing  half  divine  I 
I  reared  thee  a  Love-Temple  in  my  heart  I 

Ah  [  why  would  St  thou  tiiyself  destroy  its  shrino  ? 
But  Heaven  has  willed  its  downthrow — it  is  trod 
In  dust,  because  an  Idol  was  its  God ! 

Gso^^Sopliia !  thou  wert  once— ^- 

Sophia Before  the  altar 

Thou  gavest  me  the  kiss  of  n  betrayer ! 

Thou  swindledst  me  out  of  my  hand  and  honour  I 

By  that  one  hour's  inexpiable  treachery, 

The  worst  was  done  to  ruin  and  degrade  me  ! 

Therefore  may  Scorn  and  Suffering  be  my  portion — 

May  Heaven  abandon  me  and  Earth  despise  me  — 

And  Ignominy  follow  me  ihroug-h  Life, 

And  endless  Penitence  be  my  doom  hereafter, 

If  I  make  common  cause  with  thee  or  ihine 

Henceforward  I     Tell  me  not  of  whiit  I  have  been ! 

I  want  no  prompting  to  go  mad — the  Past 

Is  with  Eternity — there  let  it  restt 

Would  that  I  rested  with  it,  or  that  thou  eouldsti 

Bfit  both  of  us  have  reckonings  to  make 

With  Man  as  well  as  God,  and  thou  still  more 

With  Goo  than  Man  : — What  penance  wilt  thou  do 

Before  the  Waters  close  above  thy  soul? 

Czar — None  I 

He  makes,  however,  a  pathetic  ap- 
peal to  her  generosity.  Can  it  be  that 
ehe  will  belie  all  her  past  professions  of 
devotion  in  his  hour  of  tribulation  ?  He 
has  been  excommunicated  by  the  Eos- 
kolniks.  His  troops  ore  beginning  to 
faker  in  their  fidelity.  Misifivings  of 
the  success  of  his  enterprise  disturb  his 
nightly  dreams*  He  is  harrassed  by 
troubles  from  within  and  without.  Will 


she,  who  plig^hted  her  faith  to  him 
throuj^h  good  and  ill,  desert  him  at  such 
an  awkward  juncture  ?  Surely  she  must 
feel  eternal ly  se I f-np braided  by  the 
consciousness  that  her  love  was  unable 
to  withstand  so  trifling  a  circumstance 
as  ttie  change  of  a  name  [  To  all  this 
she  succinctly  answers  that  she  wilt  not 
be  the  receiver  of  plundered  prt>perty, 
the  receiver  being  as  bad  as  the  thief^ — 


Auf  meine  innre  KraR  will  Ich  roieh  stlitzeni 
Docb  keiu  gestohtnes  Erdeugul  besit/^cu. 
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ril  go  ahead  where  I  can  make  progression, 
But  won't  keep  stolen  goods  in  my  possession. 

"Was  aber  liegt  am   Namen  ?"     But  The  rank  iB  but  the  guinea  stomp, 

what's  in  a  name  ?  demands  the  Czar,  The  man>  the  gowd  for  »•  that. 

"^'^^  •^"^'^^-  Sophia  thinks  differently— 

Dcr  Staub  bleibt  Staub,  flief^t  er  auch  himmelhoch. 

Dust  is  but  dust,  though  it  be  blown  sky-high. 

The  scene  in  fine  terminates,  as  might  Deserted  in  his  ntmoet  need 

have  been  predicted,  with  an  open  rup-  ^y  those  hb  former  Bounty  fee'd. 

ture  between  the  parties.     The  Czar         ,  i  •      i         •         *      u    -j 

orders  the  Czarina  under  lock  and  key  ?"«*  V^f^^'"\^^  "»  impostor  beside*. 

-alas !  to  what  purpose  ?    Already  the  ''*  «""  JV  ^"f  »?•««  '"'»«'»«>»  !»«• 

pale  Parcaj  have  received  their  behest-  a^u-ned  character.    Yes— 

■Weave  the  w»rp.  and  weave  the  woof,  VlitbonTT^^' "'  ""' 

The  winding  sheet  of  Bororoskitsch ! 

—,     .^  -,,,.,.        -  But  proofs  accumulate — he  must  suc- 

The  Meteor  of  Kasan,  in  heu  of  ex-  cumb  ;    the  Kapidan-Ispraffnik.  boon 

panding  into  a  sun.  must  explode  like  companion   of  his  youth,  has  escaped 

a  sky-rocket!     «  How  art  thou  fallen  from  prison,  and  appears  before  him  to 

from  heaven,  O  Lucifer ! '     We  track  confront   and   confound  him.     Shame 

his    whereabouts    anxiously   into   the  „pon  thee,  Ivan  Persilshev,  Cossack  of 

Fourth  Act,  and  there  the  painful  spec-  the   Don,  that  thou  couldst  stoop  to 

tacle  of  his  public  exposure  strikes  sor-  bribe  a  gaoler ! 
row  to  our  soul.     Yet,  though 

Czar — The  Kapidan,  the  Kapidan-Ispraffnik ! 
{vehemently)  Still  harping  on  the  Kapidan-Ispraffnik  ! 
Relinquish  your  insane  remonstrances  ; 
The  Czar  alone  is  master  of  the  Czar, 
And  while  he  breathes  shall  rest  the  master.     Hear  me  I 
This  Kapidan-Ispraffnik— 

The  Kap,  {coming  forward)  Stands  before  thee ! 

Crar— Ha!  Death  and  Hell! 

pcrsUshev —  Ay !  call  upon  thy  friends ! 

The  Kap — {in  a  voice  of  thunder) — Amalka  Borovoskitsch  I  Smailoff's  son! 

{An  universal  sensation,) 

Foma — Nay,  then,  the  game  is  lost.     I  must  elsewhere. 

(Exit  Foma  J 

The  Kap — Amalka  Borovoskitsch,  son  of  Smailoff, 
Tyrant  and  rebel,  robber  and  destroyer. 
Behold  !   I  stand  in  thine  accursed  presence  ! 
The  destiny  thou  hadst  prepared  for  me 
God's  Providence  hath  averted — I  am  free  I 
Gaze  on  my  features  now,  Thrice- Infamous  I 
Knowest  thou  them  not  ?     Protest  thou  knowest  them  not  I 
Protest  as  much  before  the  Omnipresent ! 
Thou  darest  not !    Thou  shrinkest  1     Look  at  him, 
Kirgheese,  Basbkirians  !     Calmucks,  eye  him  now  I 
See  how*  he  cowers  beneath  exposure  !     Oh  ! 
The  curses  of  both  worlds  are  on  his  soul  I 
/  o^ight  to  know  him  wcl/,  and  his  whole  pedigree. 
For  he  and  I  were  once  bottle-companions. 
Yes,  soldiers  ;  hear  the  truth  !     Your  Czar  was  born 
Beside  the  Don,  the  sou  of  a  Cossack, 
Whose  name  was,  cjr, 
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«*Thu3  bad  begins,  but  worse  re-  their  determination  to  leave  him,  is 

mains   behind  :*   the  revolt  from  his  finely  characteTistic   of  the  roan,  to 

banner  now  becomes  general ;  Jagu-  whose  generosity  of  feeling  and  pecu- 

noff,  the  Hetman  of  the  Volga  Cos-  liar  high-mindedness  the  dramatist,  we 

sacks,  setting  the  example.     The  ap-  regret  to  observe,  has  not  upon  all  oc- 

peal  of  the  Czar  to  this  portion  of  his  casions  done  equal  justice, 
troops,  as  soon  as  they  have  announced 

Czar — Ay ! — go,  since  you  desire  to  go !     I  would  not 
Detain,  with  my  own  will,  the  meanest  soldier 
Who  sought  to  abandon  me — But,  ere  you  go. 
Accord  me  a  last  favor — Slay  your  General ! 
Pierce  with  the  swords  this  hand  hath  given  you 
The  heart  that  so  confided  in  your  fealty ! 
Turn  my  own  lances'  points  against  my  bosom ! 
Tear  open,  that  my  soul  may  gush  through  them, 
The  wounds  that  I  received  for  You  at  Letzky  I 
I  cast  from  me  with  scorn  a  Life  in  which 
The  Name  alone,  and  not  the  Man,  is  valued ! 
I  am  weary  of  a  world  whose  heartless  vaunt 
Is  that  it  stifles  Energy,  starves  Worth, 
Wars  with  the  light  of  Genius,  and  would  crush 
The  Ambition  that  it  fears  to  understand  ! 
A  world  wherein  no  grand  thought  or  colossal 
Achievement  ever  yet  began  to  cast 
The  shadow  of  its  altitude  athwart 
The  intellect  of  Humankind,  but  lo! 

Some  worm  gnawed  through  the  base  ; — Hate — it  might  b«— 
Or  Fear,  or  Calumny,  or  Ignorance-^ 
And  the  rare  superstructure  fell  for  ever ! 
Too  late  I  have  learned  this  truth  in  all  its  bitterness. 
I  had,  indeed,  conceived  that  checks  would  chance—- 
But  tliis  blow  overwhelms  me ! — I  foresaw 
That  if  the  day  should  come  when  hard  Necessity 
Compelled  the  doffing  of  my  mask  I  should 
Behold  myself  deserted  by  the  trucklers 
To  Caste  and  Power — the  pusillanimous  herd— 
Who, — their  own  souls  naked  of  towering  sentiment- 
Dread,  or  still  worse,  discredit  it  in  others  I— 
Who,  when  a  ruddier  star  than  ordinary 
Burns  in  the  firmament,  shriek,  Lo  I  a  Brand, 
A  Comet,  to  consume  the  Universe  I 
For  such  I  cared  and  care  not :  But,  that  You, 
The  tameless  Children  of  the  Wilderness, 
Born  on  the  mountains,  cradled  o'er  the  torrent. 
Warriors  from  boyhood,  with  souls  fierce  as  Fire, 
Stormy  as  Ocean,  fetterless  as  Air, 
That  You  should  play  the  recreant — bartering  Honor 
For  Safety — trucking  Glory  against  Gain — 
Renegades  from  yourselves — oh  !  this  is  marvellous 
And  sad  !     What  prospect  of  regeneration. 
What  relic  of  a  hope  remains  for  Earth, 
If  nations  tremble  to  be  too  heroic? 
The  Age,  in  a  parturient  agony. 
Brings  forth  a  Giant  ; — whereupon  the  Million 
Combine  to  overthrow  it.     And  t/ou  join  them ! 
O!  the  chained  malefactors  in  the  galleys 
Are  less  of  slaves  than  You,  for,  come  what  may. 
Mind  can  be  manacled  only  by  Itself, 
And  Will  alone  debases  Misery  I— 
I  have  said  enough  ;  Now,  pierce  the  breast  I  bare! 

fHe  bares  his  breast.  J 
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For  all  response  to  this  magnani- 
luous  harano:ue  the  Iletman  merely 
answers,  *•  Das  ist  nicht  uiiscr  Aint!" 
That  is  not  the  ticket ! — but  the  Czar 
alas !  is  spared  only  for  further  dia- 
comtitiires  and  disasters.  Battle  follows 
battle  until,  what  with  desertion  and 
defeat,  he  is  left  without  a  single  co- 
hort, and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  from 
his   enemies  in  a  cavern   among  the 


Ural  Mountains.  Here  his  fate,  long 
held  at  bay,  at  length  overtakes  him. 
A  veiled  iigure  appears  to  him  point- 
ing with  the  finger  in  a  northernly  di- 
rection. Although  sufficiently  far  north 
already,  as  we  should  fancy,  he  accepts 
the  omen,  and,  pursuing  the  path  indi- 
cated to  him,  finds  himself  accordingly— 
in  the  midst  of  the  Imperial  Army. 


Czar — Betrayed !     The  Enemy  round  me !     Come  then,  soul ! 
Nerve  thyself  for  the  final  struggle  ! — Now! — 
Ah  ! — ah  ! — my  arm ! — it  sinks  I — my  sword — it  drops  I 
All — all  is  over ! 

(He  »  seized,  duarmed,  and  bound  with  cords. J 

Whither  do  you  lead  me  ? 
Field-Marshal — To  that  which  thou  hast  earned — the  rebel's  death  I 

{At  this  moment  Borovoskitsch,  looking  up,  beholds  the  Veiled 
Figure  standing  on  a  rock  to  his  right  in  the  foreground. 
The  last  rays  ^  the  setting  sun  fall  upon  her  area,) 

Czar — Who  art  thou,  shrouded  and  mysterious  being, 
That  hast  betrayed  me  to  my  doom  ? 

{The  Figure  slowly  unveils.    It  is  the  Czarina.^ 

Sophia-^  Behold  Me  I 

{Borovoskitsch  sinks  to  the  earth  witlt  an  outcry  of  horror  ; 
and  the  curtain  falls,) 


The  length  to  which  our  review  has 
extended  precludes  us  from  offering 
any  formal  comment  on  this  powerful 
tragedy.  As  a  whole  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  consider  it  inferior  to  Mac^ 
bcth :  perhaps  it  might  better  bear  a 
comparison  with  Richard  III.,  espe- 
cially in  its  author  s  judicious  adapta- 
tion of  language  to  character.  Its 
cardinal  fault  is  in  the  management  of 
the  catastrophe.  Auftenetzel, — Wet- 
zenberg,  we  mean,  would  have  been 


pardoned  a  slight  Tiolation  of  histori- 
cal truth  here.  As  it  is,  we  have  no 
sympathies  with  Sophia  Nikosoroff. 
The  loyalty  of  the  subject  can  never 
claim  precedence  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
spouse.  If  we  do  not  go  the  length  of 
stigmatizing  the  Czarina's  cfonduci  as 
monstrous,  we  must  maintain  it  to  have 
been  at  least  shabby  in  the  extremes- 
impolitic  in  her  as  a  public  personage, 
dishonourable  to  her  as  a  woman,  and 
ungenerous  in  her  as  a  wife. 
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The  just  und  mdr^ant  reclamafioTis 
of  thig   Protestant  empire  a^uiust  tlie 
treaclteRms   subservn^ricy   of   its    go- 
vernrnerit    to    a   Popish  ilt^magof^ue  ; 
1  Bgwnst   the  dialoykil  tlesertlnn   t»F  her 
mimstera    froiri     tliusc    principles    in 
virtue  of  which  Queen    Victoria   lilts 
her    throne  ;  and    atjainst   the    recent 
elevtitioti   oF    Papists   to    the    British 
privy  council  ;  are  umformly   met  hy 
a  series  of  sjnonymoua  gabble  :  "  that 
the  age  of  bigrotry  is  tarone  ;  that  the 
philosophic  spirit  of  the  19th  ceniury 
has  broken  throtig^h  the  barriers  which 
f  once  divided  off  llie  various  classes  of 
I  religionists  from  one  another  j  that  th^ 
I  church  of   Rome  hns*  like  uthcr  sys- 
tems participated  in  the  genera!  im- 
prove m  cut  of  society  I  thtit  htr  pr^rse- 
ctitions  and  absurdities  are  now  matter 
of  bygone  history  ;  and  that  the  Ro- 
man Ctitholie  I  priests  of  this  day  are  as 
dissimilar  from  their  bloody  predeees- 
lors  of  the  1 5th  century,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  our  Protestant  divines  are  from 
the  ferocity  of  Calvin  or  John  Knox."* 
Such  are    the    changes   which   are 
iceaseletsly  rung'  by  the  "liberal"  Pro- 
teatants  of  our   time  ;    our   ears  are 
limned,  even  to  distractioo,  with   the 
*mightv    progress"    and    **  rapid    ud- 
|Tances     of    the    19tii   century.      We 
^IVeely  admit  that  the^  have  done  more 
within  a  few  short  years  for  the  annihi- 
lation of  religion,  the  debasement  of 
public   virtue^  and  the  destruction  of 
Ihc  empire,  than  either  our  history  can 
parallel^  or  we  could  have  conceived 
rwithin    the    compass    of    possibility. 
Although  oor  conceptions  of  politicul 
and  moral  progress  had  been  enlarged 
by  the  analogies  of  accelerateti  move- 
ment which  the  material  world  now  ex- 
hibits to  our  view ;  yet  we  are  free  tn  ac- 
knowledge that  the  \vliig-libera!s  have 
led  even  our  steam-i nominated  imagi- 
ilialians  fur  behind  by  the  rapidity  of 
rdestructiveness  which  they    have  dis- 
played  through  every  corner  of    oirr 
dependencies,  from   ihe  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  the  shores  of  India. 
But   whilst    we   readily   admit    the 
'rapid  hurrying  forward  of  events,  and 


the  bewildering  changes  of  ihe  last 
few  years,  we  us  stoutly  deny  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  expe- 
rienecd  any  mutation  or  melioration 
whatsoever.  Amid  the  cliange  of  limes, 
and  the  vicissituelcs  of  opinioM*  her 
principles,  and  her  spirit,  remain  iden- 
tically what  they  were  tive  centuries 
ugn.  We  are,  in  troth*  wearied  of 
e nunc  ia ting  and  d e mo n<t rating  this 
proposition  ;  hut  the  advocates  of 
truth,  irksome  as  is  the  duty,  must 
persevere  to  contradict  the  *^  oft  re- 
pt^ated  he  ;**  tlie  repetition  of  the 
poison  must  be  counteract cd  hy  the 
reapplication  of  the  antidote. 

Thiit  the  persi'Citting  tenets  of  the 
Romish  Church  ure  not  mere  obsolete 
doginaB,  hot  hving,  vigorous,  and  ener- 
getic, within  her  bosom,  has  providen* 
tially  been  maoifested  to  the  world  by 
a  recent  and  signal  example  ;  by  the 
atrocious  iniquity  of  the  Austrian 
government  to  its  Protestant  subjects 
in  the  Tyrol  Europe  yet  rings  with 
the  tragic  story  of  the  Zillerdaleri. 
So  recently  as  the  year  1837,  we  have 
seen  a  mild  and  amiable  monarch, 
urged  by  the  demon  of  superstitioo, 
to  violate  the  clearest  legislative  eoact- 
mcuts,  and  the  most  sacred  pledget  i 
to  deny,  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  miserable  measure 
of  liberty  which  Austria  doles  out  to 
conscience  ;  and  expel  from  thuir  na- 
tive valley  four  hundred  unoffendin^r 
peasants  ;  solely  because  they  desired 
to  worship  Goa  in  the  manner  they 
thought  right  ;  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  laws 
of  their  country  for  dissenters  from  the 
Romiah  communion* 

8o  much  for  Roman  Catholic  tolera- 
tion, and  liberality,  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury* But,  unhappily,  it  is  not  need- 
ful that  we  should  travel  from  Ireland 
to  the  Tyrol,  to  discover  that  the  fangs 
of  popery  are  uueitracted.  We  have 
had  but  too  many  demonst rations 
around  us,  that  ttie  spirit  which  was 
evoked  in  the  massacre  of  1641,  and 
the  rebellion  of  179B,  is  not  dead  hut 
sleeping. 


L         *■ 


•  Lives  of   St.  Alphoiwus  Ljguori,  St.  Fraocis  Di?    Girolamo,    St.  John  Joseph  of 
the  Cross,    St.  PaciticuB  of  San  Save ri no,  and  St.  Veronica  Giulani;  whose  canon i* 
fatioQ  took  place  on  Trinitv  Sunday,  May  iE6tli,  1899.    London.    C.  Dolmau»    1839. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  convincinfr  proof  that 
Roman  Catholicism  is  still  the  same 
relentless  foe,  which  it  ever  was,  to 
the  freedom  of  the  human  mind  ;  that 
its  arsenals  are  still  replete  with  fetters 
for  the  reason  of  mankind  ;  and  that, 
althouL'h  for  a  temporary  object,  it 
fans  the  blaze  of  Irish  liberty  and 
English  Chartism,  it  lacks,  not  the 
will,  but  the  power,  ap^ain  to  shroud 
the  Murld  in  the  night  of  the  dark 
ages. 

The  work,  whoso  rather  formidable 
title  we  prefix,  contains  a  biography 
of  five  new  saints,  whose  canonization 
took  place  at  Rome,  so  recently  as  the 
May  of  this  present  year.  Our  readers 
are,  doubtless,  aware,  that  the  canoni- 
zation of  a  Romish  saint  is  a  long,  and 
complicated  process.  Upon  the  de- 
mise of  a  worthy,  whose  life  and 
actions  aspire  to  enrolment  among 
the  saints,  the  prelate,  within  whose 
episcopal  jurisdiction  the  favoured  in- 
dividual had  been  situate,  forwards  to 
Rome  two  documents,  the  one  certify- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  deceased  for 
sanctity  and  miraculous  gifts,  the  other 
testifying  that  as  yet  he  has  received 
no  public  honours.  As  soon  as  these 
instruments  arrive  at  Rome,  they  are 
laid  before  the  Congregation  of  Rites  ; 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  instituted  by 
Pope  Sixtus  v.,  and  composed  of  a 
number  of  cardinals,  and  various  sub- 
ordinate officers.  The  poshiiators,  or 
advocates,  appointed  to  conduct  the 
case  for  the  canonization, then  petition 
the  Congregation  to  permit  these 
papers  to  be  opened,  and  the  ciiuse  of 
the  canonization  to  be  entered  on. 
An  elaborate  series  of  proceedings  is 
then  commenced,  in  comparison  of 
which  our  chancery  suits  are  rapidity 
itself;  local  examinations  respecting 
the  genuineness  of  the  alledged  mira- 
cles are  appointed  ;  reports,  appeals, 
and  decii>ions,  follow  each  other  in  a 
tardy  succession,  some  steps  of  the 
process  requiring  an  interval  of  even 
ten  years.  If,  however,  the  final  result 
of  these  wearisome  inquisitions  prove 
favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
departed  saint,  the  Congregation  of 
Rites,  provided  fifty  years,  at  least, 
have  elapsed,  decree  that  he  is  to  be 
ht'titifcd.  But  so  cautious  docs  the 
Romish  (^hurch  profess  herself,  lost 
any  should,  on  ligiit  prctensituis,  be  ad- 
drd  to  the  celestial  catalogue,  that  an 
ordeal  of  half  a  century  is  not  suffici- 
ent to  obtain  canonization,     it  must 


be  further  proved  that  additional  mira- 
cles have  taken  place  since  the  beati- 
fication. When  this  is  satisfactorily 
established,  the  happy  Reli<:ious  is  at 
length  enrolled  among  the  saints,  with 
gorgeous  pageantries,  and  imposing 
ceremonials,  over  which  the  nope,  in 
person,  presides.  The  life  and  actions 
of  the  saint  are  thus  filtered  through  a 
complicated  machinery  of  strainers,  in 
order  that  his  genuine  miracles  may 
be  expurgated  of  all  legendary  admix- 
tures ;  and  to  the  truth  of  the  remain- 
der the  Roman  Catholic  Church  stands 
irrevocably  pledged. 

Thus,  unuer  a  specious  pretence  of 
cautious  examination,  and  avoidance 
of  precipitancy,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  designedly  pretermits  the  time 
during  which  the  criteria  of  miracles 
might  be  satisfactorily  applied.  la 
the  lapse  of  years,  traditionary  testi- 
mony must  be  necessarily  admitted  in 
lieu  of  the  depositions  of  eye-witnesses; 
and  affirmations,  which,  each  year, 
have  gained  marvellousness  from  exag- 
geration, and  confidence  from  repeti- 
tion, are,  at  length,  authoTitatively  pro- 
nounced true,  when  the  tide  of  time 
has  swept  away  the  materials  alike  of 
proof  and  ot  confutation.  By  such 
artifice,  in  the  well-known  case  of  the 
founder  of  the  Jesuits,  miraculous 
achievements,  which  during  his  life 
had  never  be<-n  attributed  to  him,  and 
which,  even  after  his  death,  his  earliest 
biographers  do  not  hint  at,  became  at 
length,  so  notorious,  and  so  confidently 
believed  throughout  £urope,  that  the 
Holy  Sec  could  not  resist  the  clamours 
for  his  canonization  ;  and  sixty  years 
after  his  decease,  the  astonished 
Loyola  found  himself  one  day  among 
the  saints,  for  a  thaumaturgy  of  which 
even  he  himself  had  been  unconscious! 
Thu^,  when  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
have  long  mouldered  in  the  earth,  mira- 
cles begin  to  rise  like  exhalations  from 
their  graves,  and  their  ashes  fructify 
into  prodigies ! 

The  work,  with  some  extracts,  from 
which  we  shall  now  favour  our  readers, 
i't  an  English  abridgement  of  the 
Italian  lives  of  five  saints,  who  were 
canonized  at  Rome  on  Trinity  Sunday 
last.  The  original  biographies  aie 
the  C(»mposition  of  the  postulators,  or 
advocates,  who  were  employed  on  be- 
half of  the  canonization,  and  record 
the  miracles  wliieh  have  elevated 
their  sidijects  to  the  illustrious  cum* 
pany  of  saints. 

St.  Alphousus  Liguori.  the  first  of 
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fhpse  newly  canoriizci1»  wa?  born  at 
Marianello,  n<]ar  Naples,  in  the  year 
1096  ;  Feceived  deucoii*s  oriler*  in 
1725  ;  and  was  evctititally  raises  I  1o 
the  «ee  of  Ajyatba  De  Gutu  He  de- 
voted hiinseli*  io  ilineraiit  prriicliTrtg  ; 
was  miiarkabl<^  fyr  hU  peculiar  piety 
towards  the  Blessf^d  Virgin  j  ami  wjis 
favoured  with  as  conspicyuus  testimo- 
nials of  her  rcg-ard. 

«  Hiilovm}r  patroness,  our  blessed  lady, 
rewarded  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  charity^ 
by  appearing  to  him  in  the  si^lit  of  an 
immenfe  crowd  of  people^  eollectcd  in  the 
church  of  Foga:ia-  From  her  counte- 
nance a  ray  of  light,  like  that  of  the  sun, 
was  reflected  upon  the  face  of  her  dovout 
aerrant,  iivbieh  was  seen  by  all  the  people, 
who  cried  out  a  miracle !  a  miracle ! 
Alphonsu^,  In  hta  juridieal  atteslatioo, 
deposed,  that  he,  to|T{>tbcr  with  the  assem- 
bled audience ,  saw  the  countenance  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  resembling  that  of  a  girl 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  aije,  who 
turaed  from  liide  lo  iido,  a«  was  witnessed 
by  every  one  present,"  p.  1 2. 

"  God  rew;trded  his  zeal  by  several  pro- 
digsea;  for,  one  day,  during  a  roissiori  at 
Amalfi,  a  person  going  to  confession  at 
the  house  where  Alphonsus  lived,  found 
him  there  at  the  very  time  Uyx  beginning 
the  icrmon  in  the  church.  After  he  had 
finished  his  confession,  ho  went  straight  to 
the  church;  and  to  his  surprise  found 
Atphonsus  some  way  advanced  in  his 
sermon/'  p.  26. 

<*  Whilst  he  wfli  preaching  on  the  patro- 
nage of  the  BlcST'ed  Virgin,  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  «  O  you  are  too  cold  in  pray- 
ing to  onr  blessed  lady.  I  will  pray  to  her 
for  you  r  He  knelt  down  in  the  attliude 
of  prayer,  with  bis  eyes  rai:^ed  to  heaven^ 
and  was  seen  by  all  present  lifted  more 
than  a  foot  from  the  ground^  and  turned 
towards  a  statue  of  tlie  B!e>sed  Virgin 
near  the  pulpit.  The  countenance  of  our 
lady  darted  forth  beams  of  light  which 
shone  upon  the  face  of  the  extaiic 
Alphonsus,  This  spectiicle  lasted  about 
five  or  siK  minutes,  during  which  the  peo- 
ple cried  out  mercy  I  mercy  1  a  miracle  T' 
p,  27. 

St.  Francia  De  Gtrofamo,  the  second 
on  our  illustrious  list,  was  born  near 
Taranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Natilis, 
December,  17,  164i2.  Ills  eaily  cfiild- 
hood  was  adorned  by  a  pcculijr  ten- 
derness of  heatt,  and  to  reticve  dis- 
trcsf  was  to  him  the  most  surpas^insr 
delig^ht.  '*  How  pleasing  to  God,'* 
saya  his  bio^^rdpher, "was  his  liberality, 
an  extraordinary  prodigy  once  mani- 


fested. One  day  his  mother  catight 
him  (so  to  speak)  in  a  pions  theft,  in 
the  act  of  carrying  away,  to  distribute 
amonjjT  the  poor,  some  bread  belong- 
insr  to  the  houaebnld.  The  matron 
chid  him  f^^r  ttia  itidi^cretion,  as  their 
circum5tiinces  could  ill  afford  a  charity 
so  imrestriiined,  and  forbade  him  to  do 
so  any  more.  The  boy  answered 
with  a  blushing  cheek,  but  an  air  of 
sj!periorit\\  *  look  to  the  cupboard!* 
whereupon  she  looked  tis  he  dcGiredp 
and  lo  !  not  a  loaf  wus  missing.'*  p.  60. 

In  the  year  Ib75,  Francis  was  or* 
datnt  d,  and  appointed  to  the  church 
of  Ge%VL  Nnovo,  at  Naples,  His 
sunctity  and  n  see  tic  ism  soun  became 
conspicuous  by  contract  with  the  poU 
lutiuus  of  that  iroluptnons  city  ;  but 
his  peculiar  gift  seemed  to  be  a  magic 
power  of  reclaiming  erring  Magda- 
Iciics. 

'*  Once  he  preached  near  a  house  of 
ill-fjime,  from  wOiich,  in  the  midst  of  his 
discourse,  a  carringe  prepared  to  drive ; 
whereupon  the  periions  in  it  were  re- 
quested lo  wait  a  few  moments,  and  not 
interrupt  the  servant  of  Cod  j  but  they 
contemptuously  cried  out  to  ibe  coath- 
man  to  drive  on.  *■  Btessed  Jesus  f  ex» 
clnimed  the  saint,  holding  the  crucifix 
before  the  horses,  '  sinte  these  goddesses 
bnve  no  respect  for  thee,  the  brute 
b easts,  at  least,  shall  do  thee  homage.' 
And  in  very  deed,  the  ni)imHls  tank  down 
OH  tfieir  knecSj  and  would  not  stir  tiU  the 
discourse  was  ovt^r/  ju  80* 

But  we  muat  leave  the  pious  qtia* 
drnppda  in  the  performance  of  their 
geiiuHexiuns;  and  pata  irom  the  artiple 
collection  of  Girolamo'!*  miracles  now 
before  us,  (including  some  curious  spe- 
citnens  oi\fiyiitg  and  mising  ihe  dead,) 
to  the  slill  more  illustrious  career  of 
Si.  John  Joseph  of  the  Cross,  who 
was  born  in  the  year  16^4,  in  the 
island  of  I*chia,  a  dependency  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  He  was  from  bis 
childliond  remarkable  for  the  most 
rigid  f elf-mortification  ;  and  especially 
fur  a  siupcT-stoical  indifference  to  the 
fair  sex.  We  doubt,  however,  that 
his  biographer  has  much  enhanced  the 
merit  of  his  mysogyny  by  the  state- 
fDcnt  of  what  he  calls  a  **  iingnlar  fact^ 
viz.  that  •*  never,  during  the  sixty  years 
of  his  life  was  he  known  to  look  any 
one  not  of  his  own  sex  in  the  face." 
p.  144. 

Mothing  but  a  BiDceie  hope  that  the 
expose  may  be  of  real  utility,  cootd 
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induce  us  to  sully  our  ])age  with  so 
aliominable  a  blasphemy  as  the  follow- 
ing. 

**  On  Christmas  ni;jrht,  nnd  other  limes 
le  idos,  tho  infant  Jrsus  descended  into 
hU  arms,  prolonging  his  8tay  for  several 
hours."  p.  150. 

He  rivalled  St.  Alphonsus  in  his 
fieronautic  devotions,  and  excelled  him 
in  ul/uiuity.  • 

**  Hii  frequent  ravishment  from  the 
earthy  and  suspension  in  air,  was  a  well 
known  occurrence,  visible  to  many  who 
beheld  him  at  mass,  and,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  happened  during  a  procession. 
Nor  was  that  singular  prerogative  denied 
him,  which  God's  saints  have  sometimes 
possessed,  of  appearing  in  two  places  at 
once,  or  of  passing  with  the  velocity  of 
blessed  spirits  from  one  to  another.** 
p.  151. 

*«  Neither  were  the  secrets  of  hearts 
hidden  from  him.  A  very  remarkable 
instance  of  his  prophetic  veracity  occurred 
in  the  case  of  three  young  men  to  whom, 
in  his  own  house,  he  foretold  their  future 
destinies.  Their  names  were  Gabriel, 
Antony,  and  Sabbatto.  They  all  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  enter  the  Alcantarine 
order.  When  the  iirst-named  opened 
his  intention,  our  saint  cried  out,  full  of 
compassion,  alas !  my  son,  a  religious 
order  is  not  thy  vocation,  thou  hast  a 
gallows-face.    p.    152. 

Many  years  after,  the  saint  enconn- 
tered  an  armed  brigand  near  Ischia. 
The  unhappy  fugitive  disburdened  his 
coi»science  ;  confessed  himself  the  per- 
petrator of  many  murders,  for  which  he 
was  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  well- 
merited  death  ;  and  the  saint  at  length 
recognized  young  Gabriel  of  the  **  gal- 
lows-face.** 

"  Even  the  elements  obeyed  him.  Rain 
ceased  at  his  command.  All  nature  was 
obedient  and  subservient  to  him.  The 
air  bore  to  him  on  its  wings  his  stick, 
which  he  had  left  behind  him  ;  and  the 
herbs  grew  super-naturally  to  minister  to 
his  charity.*'  p.  154. 

Neither  our  taste,  nor  our  space, 
allow  us  further  to  multiply  extracts. 
We  have  done  sufficient  to  give  our 
readers  a  just  idea  of  the  work  before 
us ;  and  if  they  are  anxious  to  wade 
through  400  similar  pages,  they  can 
gratify  their  curiosity  at  Mr.  Coyne's, 
of  Citpol-street,  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
four  and  six-pence. 

•Such  are  the  edifying  narrations 
which  have  been  but  a  few  months  ago 
tranAfcrred  from  the  Romish  archives 


for  the  illumination  of  the  British  pub- 
lic.   Translated  from  docnm(?nts  which 
have  litren  approved  by  the  Holy  See, 
published  by  the  accredited  organ  nf 
the  faithful  in  the  English  metropolis, 
ostentatiously  paraded  in  their  lists  of 
theological  publications,  next  after  the 
works  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  circulated  so 
as  already  to  demand  a  second  edition, 
the  Romish  hierarchy  may  neverthe- 
less  represent  the  work  (as  well   as 
Dens*  Theology)  to  be  a  mere  private, 
unsanctioned  undertaking  ;    and  they 
who  are  so  inclined  may  believe  them. 
We  shall  doubtless  be  told  that  the 
only  safeguard  against  the  advances  of 
Popery  must  be  sought  in  the  literary 
education  of  the  people,  and  that  to 
effect  this  grand  object  we  ought  to 
merge  our  differences  of  religion,  and 
that  the  darkness  of  Romanism  must 
inevitably  be  chased  away  by  the  illu- 
mination of  an  educated  nation.    Such 
is  the  fashionable  canting  which  sounds 
in  chorus   from    the   Board  of  Privy 
Council   at  Whitehall,  and   from  the 
Protestant  members  of  the  National 
Board  in  Marlborough-strect.     Alas! 
little  do  they  know  the  mighty  anta- 
gonist which  fondles  their  childish  sim- 
plicity, and  smiles  at  their  pretty  plans. 
Little  can  their  petty  plummets  sound 
the  mighty  depths  of  that  mystery  of 
iniquity,    which   cannot    more   easily 
shroud   itself  in  a  night  of  centurie4^ 
than  it  can    ignite    the    iutellectual 
atmosphere,  and  flash  like  a  meteor 
through  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  well-known 
triumphs  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
it  is  astonishing  how  prone  some  men 
are,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  form 
their  opinions  solely  upon  untested 
theories.  It  is  taken  up  by  them  as 
an  ultimate  maxim  that  the  secular  edu- 
cation of  the  people  will  necessarily 
tend  to  lead  them  away  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church.  Ttiey  forget 
that,  even  in  theory,  superficial  educa- 
tion (and  what  else  at  best  can  be  the 
education  of  the  masses  ?)  can  never 
ensure  the  triumph  of  truth  in  a  com- 
plicated controversy,  when  the  preju- 
dices of  the  mind,  and  the  aficctions  of 
the  heart,  aid  the  plausibility  which 
ingenuity  can  always  lend  to  the  cause 
of  error. 

But,  fortunately,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  rely  for  the  confutation  of  this  sup- 
posed maxim  u])on  the  greater  proba- 
bility of  any  other  theory,  but  we  arc 
enabled  to*  rest  our  cause  upon  the 
surer  basis  of  experience.     We  see  that 
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ihe  boaslp^l  progress  of  secular  edura- 
Ijfiii,  dufiii^''  rlie  few  p;isf  yrar«,  trj« 
been  atteiidt!tl,  pan  pasMu^  with  a  grow- 
ing' iiisolerica  ot'  lljinati  CuihoUc  prc- 
temtoiXT  and  an  iiicrcasiiigf  actimooy  of 
RoLTidn  Catholic  bigot ry»  We  seir  that 
Poppry  and  secular  education  are  st:j 
far  frum  bting  nece&mnit^  anta,iCOinst 
forces,  tliat  a  Board  of  Education  pre- 
senting:^ an  almost  Utopian  amaf^ama- 
lion  of  orthodoxy,  heresy,  and  Fchiirn, 
id  its  praclicdl  working  form?  but  a 
va>t  milditnery  for  the  administration 
of  the  stropc^est  prepariStimi  ol' Popery, 
from  lh«  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape 
Clear.  The  press  teems  with  puldi- 
cation«p  )n  which  ibe  most  offensive 
trnets  of  Romanism  are  boastrully 
avowed,  and  the  most  preposterons 
ab^nrdiiies  muintiuned  with  the  utmost 
loi^ieal  acumen.  The  mouihpiece  of 
the  Irish  priesthood,  at  the  <leeline  of 
his  political  career,  reads  lectures  in 
theoloj^y  to  the  British  niition»  and 
doses  his  consistent  advocacy  of  civil 
and  religrious  liberty  hy  declaring-  that 
outside  the  pale  of  ihe  Kciinan  Catholic 
church  therp  U  no  salvation.  Reviewers 
and  pamphleteers  buckle  on  ilie  cum- 
brous armour  of  the  schools  ;  the  so* 
phis  ma  oft  he  twelfth  century  rc-appear, 


clothed  in  the  drapery  of  metaphysical 
nomencliittire  ;  and  Aquinas  revives  in 
the  pagfes  ol'  Dr.  Wiseman. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  but  little  scared  at  the  amount 
of  intellectual  development  which  is 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  even  uni- 
verSfil  di^sendnation  of  Gondii's  Arilh- 
meiic,  Sharman's  Gcog^raphy*  or 
Whately's  Easy  Lessons  on  Political 
Economy.  Neither  secular  education 
nor  the  sharp-shooting"  of  irre^nlar  po- 
lemics can  pierce  her  sevenfold  shield. 
Her  insolent  pretensions  can  alone  be 
met  by  the  Hvjngr  refutation  of  a  catholic 
and  apostolic  church.  To  carry  out 
this  statement  is  beside  our  present 
purpose.  But  the  Roman  Catholic 
schism  knows  full  well  that  there  is  one 
antagonist,  and  only  one,  who  can  meet 
her  foot  to  foot,  atong  the  whole  field 
of  controversy  from  the  apostolic  age 
to  the  present  hour.  She  knows,  and 
she  maddif^ns  with  ming-led  hope  and 
despair  at  tlie  knowledge,  that  if  once 
she  could  prostrate  the  ramparts  of 
Anglican  episcopacy,  which  still  frowa 
disdain  upon  her  multiform  and  untir- 
ing: assaults,  her  dark  wings  would  he 
soon  spread  out  over  the  wild  chaos  of 
Protestant  acctariaixism. 


poet'^  Coiner. 

Most  persons  willj  we  think,  a^ree  with  the  Duke  of  Milani  that 

«  Much  is  tbe  force  of  heaven -bred  poesy,"  • 

and  though  the  flowers  in  bloom  be  fewer  now  than  when  onr  Midsummer 
Antholofjy  diffused  it  freshness  and  fragrance  on  the  sultry  air,  none  will 
dislike  a  winter  wreath  of  evergreen  ijarlatuls  to  deck  the  brow  of  merry 
Christmas.  Our  title,  to  be  sure,  is  trite,  but  not  its  import.  In  Westminster 
they  keep  the  skeletonf?j  indeed,  of  dead  enchanters  ;  hut  theirs  is  a  horha  ttccut  ' 
oidy,  a  dried  hcrhal  of  preserved  specimens  of  withered  Hiowers,  while  ours  are  f 
fresh,  Hith  the  de\p  upon  them,  to  brighten  the  gay  and  kindle  the  loving,  with 
thoughts  tiiat  breathe  and  words  that  burn,  instead  of  mortifying  with  a  dreary 
sense  of  damp  mould  and  earth  worm«,  and  all  the  base  companionship  to 
which  the  mortal  part  of  even  bards  must  come  al  la'*t. 

"  Our  pt«e*y  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
Frotn  whence  Mis  nourished :   the  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shews  not  till  it  be  struck  i  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  i  tie  Iff  and,  like  I  ho  current,  fiiei 
Each  bound  it  chafci.      What  have  we  here?" 

TilR    PRINC6   OF  THK   POWSR  OP  TIIS   AlRt 
X   VISION. 


At  eve  I  r^*stcd  on  n  lurfy  knoli 
By  th<^  «f ashore,  beneath  a  rocky  heisjht, 
And  iill  aroimd  was  tranquil  as  my  soul  ; 
The  lord  of  day  bid  farewell  for  the  night 
To  all  the  gentle  wavcs^u  gorgeous  sight  ; 
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I  gascd  with  pleasure  on  his  latest  ray, 
And  saw  the  west  in  all  his  robes  of  light. 
White,  gold,  and  crimson,  and  the  journeying  day 
Half  down  the  blue  horizon  vanishing  away. 


Then  all  the  world  seemed  lone  ;  the  storm  was  still 
The  shouts  of  billows  now  were  heard  no  more. 
Butt  like  the  music  of  a  gushing  rill, 
The  infant  waves  were  singing  on  the  shore  ; 
Like  hymning  children,  learning  to  adore 
Their  Father,  God,  their  song  was  sweet  and  low  ; 
And  in  their  play  they  laved  die  pebbles  o'er, 
And  tossed  the  little  limpet  to  and  fro, 
The  billows  sleeping  by  them  till  the  winds  should  blow. 


The  south  horizon  was  a  dreary  view  ; 
The  dismal  billow  was  the  boundary  there. 
And  clouds  that  rote  above  the  mournful  blue 
Spread  o'er  the  endless  waters  everywhere. 
And  still  the  clouds  which  seemed  to  awe  the  air, 
All  silent  now  as  if  it  feared  to  stir. 
Rose  darker,  like  the  midnight  of  despair. 
And  higher  still,  as  if  they  would  deter 
Some  proud  Armada's  host  or  fearless  mariner. 

IT. 

And  in  that  dark  pavilion  slept  the  wind. 
While  gazing  o*er  the  ocean  far  outspread 
The  dreamy  mood  enchained  my  passive  mind. 
I  saw  the  lazv  billow  raise  its  heaa. 
And  then  sink  down  as  if  it  sank  with  dread-^ 
As  if  it  knew  the  storm  was  sleeping  near. 
And  feared  to  wake  the  maniac  from  his  bed. 
I  heard  a  footstep  by  my  startled  ear. 
And  suddenly  I  saw  an  aged  man  appear  ! 

V, 

His  hair  was  white — his  ample  forehead  high  ; 
I  thought  I  saw  an  ever-active  ray 
Burning  in  his  intolerable  eye. 
As  if  a  fire,  which  nothing  could  allay. 
Was  in  his  bosom  burning  life  away. 
I  often  heard  a  weary  sigli  from  thence, 
As  though  his  restless  spirit  seemed  to  say 
The  inward  agony  was  too  intense 
For  her  controul — too  fearful  for  her  sufferance. 


VI. 

And  then  his  features  changed  :  a  sudden  fear. 
Vague,  yet  increasing,  bound  me,  as  it  were 
With  chains  of  ice— for  now  did  he  appear 
As  if  appalled  ;  his  look  a  withering  stare  ; 
His  face  grew  bloodless,  and  his  hoary  hair 
Rose  up  erect — his  eye  so  burning,  now. 
Like  a  cold  hearth  when  not  a  spark  is  there. 
A&^ain  he  changed,  and  his  contracting  brow 
Told  of  the  agony  to  which  he  wovdd  not  bow. 
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VII. 

We  watched  to  soe  the  far-off  storm  arise. 
Ere  long-  be  spoke,  still  looking'  o'er  the  tide  i 
"  Bthotd*  my  son,  to  yonder  distant  skies 
That  ocean  flowing,   (ktliomless  and  wide, 
Is  unsubdued,  and  darkening-  in  iti  pride  ; 
It  scowls  on  beaveu,  and  laughs  at  man's  controul 
And  holds  as  captives  millions  who  have  died 
Where  those  insulting  wavea  for  ever  roll. 
Oh,  as  that  ocean  is,  so  is  our  moaarch^s  soul  T 


ri9 


**  He  come*»  he  comes,'*  cried  he  ;  "  the  tempest  rt?ei  ;** 
The  wind  arose,  and  walked  upon  the  sea, 
And  called  around  him  all  the  darkening  WRves, 
Which  rose  in  wrath,  as  if  he  set  them  free 
From  all  the  deeps  below — as  Anarchy 
Calls  up  around  ihe  insurgent  multitude 
To  swell  the  drunken  roar  of  **  Liberty.'' 
Meanwhile  the  skies  assumed  a  sterner  mood, 
And  wares  urged  waves  to  shore,  like  hosts  by  hoilt  punued, 

tJL. 

I  saw  the  old  man  watch  my  startled  mind. 
And  now  observed  a  rainy  mist  prevail 
Far  o'er  the  sea  and  wandering-  wiih  the  wind  ; 
**  Look  there,"  he  said  j  "  the  shrouded  dead  are  pale. 
For  now  the  rude  waves,  wakened  by  the  gale, 
Disturbed  the  sea- deeps  where  they  found  repose  ; 
They  now,  in  crowds,  tell  o'er  the  fearful  tale 
Oi"  their  wild  shipwreck  and  their  many  woes. 
To  waves  that  odI/  mock,  while  bIIU  the  deaf  wind  blows.** 


I  turned  to  where  he  pointed,  crying  •'  See  t* 
And  o'er  a  mountain,  while  the  old  man  bowed. 
The  moon  rose  red  in  her  full  majesty. 
Then  howled  the  winds^ — the  shores  cried  out  aloud. 
And,  like  a  vast,  innumerable  crowd, 
Which  fails  before  the  idol  it  adores. 
The  frantic  billows  rose  to  gTasp  ihe  cloud. 
And,  rolling,  tumbled  on  the  deafening  shores. 
As  if  the  hosts  of  hetl  came  bursting  from  her  doors* 


And  then,  retiring,  all  the  waves  deplored, 
And  o'er  the  sands  rolled  backward  to  the  main  ; 
And,  like  the  wail  of  nations  when  the  sword 
Of  some  resistless  tyrant,  drawn  again, 
Is  threatening  death  and  centuries  of  pain^ — 
When  freedom  leaves  the  land,  and  all  the  brave 
Are  dead  or  dying  on  the  battle  plain — 
Such  was  their  voice^  and  each  receding  wave 
Was  like  a  dirge  sung  o*er  some  mighty  monarch's  grave* 


ZII« 


The  thunder  rote,  and  gave  his  mandate — ^thcn, 
A*  smitten  by  the  arm  which  he  defied, 
The  falling  demon,  not  to  rise  again » 
A  sheet  of  flame  came  diving  to  the  tide  ; 
The  shoresj  the  billows  seemed  aa  if  they  criad 
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L  **  2^'*f  :ia  11^4  »Vi5^  'Jv*  fteirt  is  aropke, 
T;**:^  t>.o5:»  oek/ir  dr.y»ed  »'j«i  \l^  diad  peal  avioke. 

XIII. 

Ar^';o  tn«  thrmd^  ro«e — the  l:j!itjuas^  evae, 
Hti  fearfc!  onnuten  ;  wl«£  B^t  ther  slied ! 
lUtu^^tii^  the  ^nb  i eemed  throbbio^  throo^  her 
Our  STtt/^m  ibatteno^  o'er  mj  reefine  head. 
And  ail  tiM;  c«oudf  in  fraiktic  horror  fled 
Fr^/fij  that  reverberatiD^  To:ce.  and  thej 
Broke  from  the  lis^htnings  flashing  htl  mad  red, 
Lik#;  rebel  crowds  d:*perMD^  io  dimuj. 
When  f  eogeance  bUari  upoo  them  oo  the  battle  daj 


•*  If  joij  embrace  the  high  resolre  to  iec 
Tlie  God  we  worthip,  and  the  Prince  we  serre ; 
Hit  power,  weak  mortal,  shall  be  given  to  thee-^ 
But  dare  not  then,  oh,  dare  not  then  to  swenre, 
Though  you  feci  agonv  in  erery  nerre. 
From  thy  intention  ;  if  tlioo  do»t,  a  tlaTe 
Thou  shalt  for  erer  be,  for  we  resenre 
Such  powerless  souls  not  in  a  silent  grare. 
But  in  those  depths  of  pain  from  which  no  time  can  saTe.** 

XV, 

So  ipoke  my  weird  companion  where  we  were 
Alone  upon  the  shore;  but  now  I  thought. 
While  something  whispered  to  my  soul,  **  beware  * 
'I'hat  wc  went  onward  till  we  swiftly  walked 
()>r  lonely  mountains,  while  the  old  man  talked 
or  itranprc  and  distant  worlds,  and  still  we  saw 
The  red  round  moon  before  us,  and  were  brought 
(/lose  to  her  orb  ;  then  overpowering  awe 
Cuinc  (juickly  o? cr  me,  unable  to  withdraw. 

XVI. 

Throned  in  the  moon  one  sat,  while  clouds  fell  round 
In  sable  folds  about  his  gorgeous  throne, 
Apf>roaching  nic,  and  suddenly  I  found 
Myself  where  all  the  crimson  moonlight  shone 
On  towering  rocks  and  wildernesses  lone. 
The  wttil  of  winds— the  roar  of  waves,  below, 
(Jamc  far  and  feebly,  like  a  dismal  moan, 
1  felt  my  senses  stunned,  as  with  a  blow, 
And  horror  seized  my  soul  e'er  she  could  fly  from  woe. 

XVII. 

Thiit  was  the  King  of  Torment ;  fearful  name  I 
Like  (lurk  electric  clouds,  his  brows  and  hair 
Wore  black  and  matted,  in  his  eye  a  flame 
Sccuied  waviuK,  us  if  the  lightning  there 
I'lushcd  forth  uciiancc  from  his  8oul*s  despair  ; 
lli!«  leuturos  wore,  with  all  the  awe  of  death, 
That  duAky  rod  the  moon*8  eclipses  wear 
When  Fear's  dark  form,  while  nations  dread  to  breathe^ 
Stands  in  the  shadowed  moon  and  awes  the  world  benealli. 
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xviir. 

ReeoTcrmgf  now,  I  thou[,'ht  I  saw  a  star 
Apfiroaching' speedily,  and  wuxing^  bnu-ht 
As  it  came  near.  tli(jnin'!i  stSII  it  vras  a  far, 
Where  all  the  sky  was  sunny  to  Llic  siy^ht. 
And  blue  and  mild  Eis  if  it  \vcr<*  not  night. 
But  some  elysiutn  shone  there  free  Trom  storm—. 
And  then  1  saw,  like  the  AnrorA'*  light, 
A  flashiiiEf  robe  about  an  miL'els  form, 
While  all  the  air  felt  soft,  deliciously,  and  warm. 


And  now  I  grazed  on  him  wlm  stood  before, 
And  he  was  known  !  oh,  yes  !  for  well  I  knew 
The  {lend  whose  memory  1  still  atlore^- 
The  long-loved  dead  wltom  tfeulh,  at  last,  withdrew 
From  those  reluetant  arms,  when  every  hue 
Of  hope  was  g-oopp  and  whom  1  thought  the  wave 
Had  dosed  for  ever  from  my  wistfnl  view. 
Yet  here  he  was  ;  and  oh,  the  smile  he  gave 
Might  throw  the  hue  of  Heat ven  even  on  the  mouldering^  grave. 


And  all  the  majesty  of  earthly  tbronesp 
With  all  the  glories  that  around  them  shine — 
The  flash  of  gokl^the  blaxe  of  all  the  stones 
That  Nature  treasures  in  her  deepest  mine  ; 
For  which  the  lord  of  empires  might  rapine 
And  dream  of  still  in  vain,  oh  1  wTiHt  were  this. 
And  still  far  greater  glory,  to  decline 
And  east  away  for  glory  such  as  his, 
And  all  the  endless  ages  where  that  Spirit  is* 

XXI. 

And  surely  never  did  the  morning  break 
With  sueh  sweet  gladness  in  his  golden  beam, 
On  those  that  wake  from  sleep,  but  only  wake 
To  live  all  day  in  some  delicious  dream, 
As  he  brought  with  him  there  ;.  for  he  did  seem 
To  bring  such  light  and  happiness  to  me. 
That  ob»  I  thought  tbiit  moment  might  redeem 
For  days  of  pain^br  long  captivity, 
When  years  and  years  were  spent  in  longing  to  be  free. 


Ai  when  from  far,  beneath  the  glowing  sky, 
A  burning  town  arrests  the  travf Hers  gaze. 
It's  crimson  mantle  strikes  his  startled  eye 
And  wearied  heart  with  horror  and  amaze ; 
And  o'er  the  tide  of  flames — the  wrathfol  blaze^ — 
Pause  smoke  and  ashes,  like  a  sable  pall 
Which  grim  Destrnclion,  while  she  yet  surveys 
Her  burning  work,  holds  ready  to  let  fall 
O'er  the  low  ruins,  as  o'er  the  dead,  to  mantle  all. 


So  did  the  distant  moon  appear,  a^  now 
I  feil  that  I  was  rushing  through  the  air. 
Ami  hurried  onward,  but  I  knew  not  how  ; 
I  could  not,  as  I  passed  aloug,  n>rbear 
To  look  a  moment  on  the  mountain  wliere 


IM 
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I  led  my  aged  guide  ;  can  I  forget 
His  look  of  inexpressible  despair  ? 
It  haunts  my  memory  and  my  pillow  yet. 
And  lives  with  me  as  strung  as  passion  or  regret. 

xiiv. 

And  now  we  stood  upon  the  moonlight  beach^ 
And  feeling  all  my  fainting  spirit  rise, 
There  first  I  heard  the  music  of  his  speech, 
The  mild  compassion  beaming  in  his  eyes 
I  still  remember  while  my  bosom  sighs, 
"  They  who,  above  this  cold  dim  world,  desire 
Our  heavenly  kingdoms^  are  The  Truly  Wise* 
I  woke — methought  I  heard  his  voice  expire 
Like  the  departing  tone  of  some  enchanting  lyre. 

XXV. 

It  was  a  lovely  hour  ;  the  mild  moon  flung 
Her  golden  mantle  on  the  sleeping  tide, 
And  all  along  the  shores  the  sweet  waves  sang 
Some  ocean-song,  and  where  the  caves  replied 
The  worn-out  west-wind  in  his  slumber  sighed  ; 
The  stars  were  listening  from  their  thrones  of  light 
To  hear  the  wave-song  as  it  rose  and  died  ; 
And  Hope,  while  smiling  on  my  soul  that  night. 
Pointed  to  starry  worlds  almost  too  dim  for  sight. 

D.  H.  S. 

PencU  Hill,  1839. 


SCOTTISH  SONGS,  BY  THOMAS  SMIBERT. 
TBI  lass's  BBST  TOCHER. 

Tune,  "  The  Wee  Pickle  Tow," 

Some  folk  they  will  threep  that  siller  is  a' 
We  need  through  this  fife  and  the  tnilze  o't ; 

That  wedlock  without  it  is  naething  ava. 
But  a  cruisie  that  wants  the  uilze  o*t  : 

But  gie  me  a  lass  that's  couthie  and  leal. 

And  ane,  abune  a',  that  Iocs  me  wee). 

And  your  Miss  wi*  a  tocher  may  gae  to  the  dell, 
Or  them  that  care  m£ur  for  the  spuilze  o't. 

Though  gear  be  a'  gude,  there's  mony  mae  tlungt 

Ane  never  suld  meen  to  a  sairing  o't. 
The  joy  and  content  an  eident  wife  brings 

Are  no  to  be  had  for  the  wairing  o't. 
A  sark  to  your  back  will  your  rich  dame  sew, 
Or  bake  you  a  bannock  to  cram  your  mou. 
Or  dam  your  hose,  or  milk  your  cow  ? 
Sic  wark,  gude  faith,  the  1l  be  spairiog  o't. 

It's  no  that  a  woman  suld  drudge  a'  her  life. 
But  a  birr  now  and  then  at  the  spinning  o't, 

Is  a  thing  that  sits  aye  unco  weal  on  a  wife. 
And  it  lichtens  a  house  wi'  the  dinning  o't. 

When  a  chield  niaks  up  to  a  quean  wi'  a  pote. 

Can  he  look  for  my  taJy  to  feed  on  brote  ? 

And  sic  may  be  heV  kitchen  afore  life's  closer 
Whate'er  may  bae  been  the  be8;iiiBaBg  o't« 
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A  blythe  blinking  e*e,  and  a  weel-ftiured  face, 

A  mou  that's  wordy  the  preeing  o't, 
A  lonesome  shape,  wi'  a  step  o*  grace, 

To  cheer  ane*s  e*e  wi*  the  seeing  o't ; 
A  mind  weel  planished  wi*  hamely  sense. 
And  a  warm  bit  heart  that  thinks  nae  ofTence, 
O*  these  mak  a  tocher,  far,  far  abune  pence. 

Or  a'  that  earth  has  for  the  gieing  o*t. 

MY  MARY. 

Tune,  "  What  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  dia?' 

O  say  na  ye  maun  gang  awa, 

0  say  na  ve  maun  leave  me  ; 
For  ah,  the  hour  that  parts  us  twa, 

O*  peace  and  hope  will  rieve  me  I 

When  ye  to  unco  wheres  are  gane,    . 

How  could  I  thole  to  tarry. 
Where  ilka  tree,  and  ilka  staoe 

Wad  mind  me  o*  my  Mary. 

I  could  na  gang  nearhand  you  wuds 

That  saw  us  all  caressin', 
And  on  our  heads  let  fa*  their  buds^ 

In  airnest  o*  their  blessin*. 

Ilk  stane  wad  mind  me  how  we  prest 
Its  spreadin'  coat  o'  heather. 
And  how  we  loed  the  least  aye  best 
That  garr*d  os  creep  thegitber. 

I  canna  stay  when  ye  are  gane, 
My  ain,  my  winsome  dearie ; 
I  downa  stay  to  pine  my  lane,— 

1  leeve  but  when  Fm  near  ye. 

Then,  Mary,  dinna  gang  awa, 

O  say  na  ve  maun  leave  me. 
For  ah,  the  hours  that  patrts  us  twa 

O*  life  itscl  will  rieve  me ! 


THE  LASS  I  LIFT  BBHIND  MB. 

TuN£-.«  Alas  that  I  cam'  o'er  the  muir."* 

Alas,  that  I  cam  o'er  the  muir. 
And  left  my  love  behind  me  ; 

I  suld  hae  staid  and  sae  made  sure 
That  she  wad  ever  mind  me« 


O  why  does  late  send  me  frae  hame» 
Why  pairt  iu  gudes  sae  blindly. 

That  I  daur  hardly  mint  the  name 
0*her  I  left  behind  me! 


*  Ramsay  and  others,  judging  from  oral  tradition,  which  deals  in  sounds  only, 
have  imagined  the  starting  word  of  the  old  and  lost  song  to  this  air  to  be  **  The  last 
time  I  cam  o'er  the  muir.**  The  Skene  M.S.,  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Dauney, 
and  published  with  able  comments  by  him,  restores  the  original  reading,  adopted  in 
this  present  attempt.    Mx.  Dauney  gives  a  fine  old  set  of  the  mr. 
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Her  eyes  are  like  twa  beads  o*  mne. 

Her  skin  is  alabaster, 
And  a*  about  her  sae  divine 

That  woman  ne'er  8urpas*t  her. 

The  best  and  fairest  o'  the  lave 

Could  ne'er  in  fetters  bind  me. 
But  Freedom 's  sel  wad  be  a  slave 

To  her  I  lefl  behind  me. 

On  ane  sae  lowly  born  as  me, 

Wi'  gear  sae  ill  providet ; 
She  only  cuist  a  frien'Iy  e'e. 

When  a'  the  rest  deridet : 

And  o'er  the  muir  she,  naethinjr  laith 

Conveyed  me  hame  sae  kindly 
That  0!  I  maun  adore  till  death 

The  lass  I  left  behind  me. 

Forgettin'  gear  and  rank  an'  a*, 

Her  kindness  sae  did  move  me> 
That,  ere  I  uist,a  kiss  I  staw, 

And  said,  sweet  lass,  I  love  thee. 

She  sighed,  and  till  I  cam  again 

She  vowed  she  aye  would  mind  me» 
But  ah,  her  kin  may  wed  ere  then 
The  lass  I  left  behind  me. 


THE  MBN-FOLK. 

Tune— .w  The  Sutors  o*  Selkirk." 

O I  dule  on  the  creaturs  o*  men-folk, 

They  '11  no  tak  a  tellin'  ava, 
Langsyne,  1  am  sure,  they  micht  ken  folk 

Are  wiliin'  to  wed,  ane  an*  a' ; 
I  think  I  may  answer  for  it  hers, 

A  lass  kens  fu'  wecl  by  hersel, 
And  at  wedlock  gin  ony  hae  swithers, 

it 's  mair  than  I  ever  heard  tell. 

It 's  true  we  maun  pit*a  shy  face  on't. 

And  look  as  we  fain  wad  baud  back. 
Or  wooers  wad  say  we  were  brazeu't, 

And  sae  mak'  an  awfu'  mistak  ;^ 
But  troth  the  hale  maitter  is  seemin'. 

To  tell  ye  nae  mair  than  is  true, 
For  momin*  and  e'en  we  are  dreamia' 

O'  some  bit  lad  comin'  to  woo. 

Some  women  may  think  it  provokin' 

To  hear  thae  things  out  o'  the  schale, 
And  tho'  I  am  only  outspoken. 

May  ca'  me  an  even  down  fule  ; 
But  men,  by  my  faith,  will  be  asses 

To  heed  sic  wheejeeiu'  ava. 
As  sure  as  the  laddies  like  lasses, 

The  lasses  like  laddies  an'  a'. 

Then  come  your  ways  ilka  ane  forriti 
And  crousely  say  out  your  bit  say, 

Lang  hingin'  the  women  abhor  it, 
And  few  will  be  found  to  lay  nay 
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Sae  let  nae  blate  callant  gangf  frettin*, 

Wc  a*  like  the  conjugal  yoke, 
And  baith  sides  suld  thank  me  for  lettin* 

This  muckle  cat  out  of  the  poke. 

THE   LASS    WV  TIIR   NIT-BROWN   HAIR. 

Tune — "  Fy  gar  rub  her  ower  m*  strae." 

O !  gin  thou  wert  but  here  wi'  me, 

My  lassiic  wi*  the  nit-brown  hair, 
We  wad  be  blest  as  twa  could  be 

That  ken  they  meet  to  pairt  nae  mair. 

Nae  mailens  braw,  nor  jewels  rare, 
Nae  kists  o*  gowd  are  mine  to  gic  ; 

But  aye  the  best,  the  foremost  share,  * 
O*  a'  1  hae  suld  fa*  to  thee. 

O I  gin  thou  wert  but  here  wi*  me. 

We'd  slip  awa  to  yon  green  dell, 
And  big  a  bower  where  nane  could  see, 

And  theek  it  wi*  the  heather  bell  ; 

And  ferns  and  rashes  frae  the  fell> 
Wi*  lucken-gowans  frae  the  lea, 

Suld  help  to  keep  the  winter  sncll 
Frae  skaithing  thee,  and  me  through  thee. 

I  wadna  seek  the  howflTs  o*  men, 

To  set  my  winsome  lily  there. 
But  bear  her  far  frae  ilka  den. 

Where  life  is  but  a  name  for  care  : 

She  drew  her  first  and  halesume  air 
Frae  burn  and  wud,  and  hill  and  glen. 

And  O I  *twad  be  a  sin  and  mair 
To  wyse  her  now  ayont  their  ken. 

When  simmer*s  green  cam  on  the  treei 

We*d  streck  us  in  the  sun  to  beek. 
On  some  warm  knowe  where  we  might  see 

Our  ingle  swirlin*  up  its  reek  : 

Linties  wad  sing,  and  lammies  meek 
Wad  race  afore  us  on  the  lea. 

And  morn  and  e*en,  frae  day  to  week, 
A*  wad  be  peace  round  me  and  thee. 


To  the  tuneof  <«Awt,  Whigs,  awa." 

Bums. 

Away,  Whigs,  away !  away,  Whigs,  away  I 
You're  such  a  set  of  selfish  knaves 
You*il  do  no  good  to  stay. 

Our  country  must  to  ruin  soon 

By  your  vile  tricks  be  brought, 
Lost  is  her  chartcr*s  ancient  boon 

For  which  our  grandsires  fought. 

Our  Queen  you  as  a  puppet  treat, 

A  mask  to  hide  your  shame  ; 
Our  England's  walls,  her  gallant  fleet, 

You*ve  frittered  to  a  name. 
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Our  laws,  in  better  days  of  old, 

Above  all  power  revered. 
Are  spurned  by  traitors  base  and  bold 

By  your  collusion  cheered. 

Our  church  is  robb'd  that  you  may  thrive, 

By  "  heavy  blows  "you  hope 
To  crush  her  spirit,  and  contrive 

To  sell  us  to  the  Pope. 

Then  Whigs,  away  !  brave  Britons  rise, 

And  guard,  ere  all  be  gone. 
The  land  your  sires  were  wont  to  prize, 

Her  altars,  and  her  throne. 

Then  away,  Whigs,  away !  away,  Whigs,  away ! 
Your  such  a  set  of  selfish  knaves 
You'll  do  no  good  to  stay. 


[Dec. 
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EmiRrntion  from  Ireland  to  Sonth  Australia,  by 
Colonel  Torrens,  F.R.S.  Chairman  of  the 
(  olonizatioQ  CommUsiuQ  appointed  by  her 
Miijfsty. 
We  have,  in  our  former  numbers,  re- 
ferred to  the  various  colonies  which  at 
present  attract  emigrants  from  the 
mother  country,  and  among  others  to 
South  Australia  ;  the  little  pamphlet, 
however,  at  the  head  of  this,  deserves 
particular  attention  inasmuch  as  it  is 
written  as  we  take  it  officially  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  by  Colonel 
Torrcns,  who  in  his  individual  capacity, 
is  an  high  authority  on    subjects    of 

{)olitical  economy,  and  whose  writings 
lave  been  very  favourably  received  on 
those  subjects  ;  we  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  South  Australia  too,  inas- 
much as  it  has  been  selected  as  a  model 
school  for  colonization  on  liberal  and 
equitable  principles,  for  though  Paley 
lontr  since,  and  more  recently  Mr.  E. 
Wakefield,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  have  sought  to  rouse  the  legis- 
lature to  the  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  abjured  and  retained  in 
construetin<r  a  colonial  society  ;  strange 
to  say  until  very  lately  no  effort  wor- 
thy an  enlightened  maritime  nation  has 
been  made.  The  infancy  of  coloniza- 
tion is  but  an  attempt  to  force  this  prin- 
ciple by  means  often  violent,  frequentlv 
unjustifiable  and  always  artificial  ;  anci- 
ent Ronje  was  a  refui^e  for  robbers,  and 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  may  be 
excused  perhaps  by  the  genius  if  not 
the  necessity  of  the  times,  but  would 
hardly  be  a  precedent  for  modern  imi- 
tation ;  the  labouring  and  mechanic 
classes  of  New  South  Wales,  and  many 
of  the  lich  and  higher  orders  of  society 
there  are  either  assiiined  convicts  or 
persons  called  emancipists  whose  period 
of  transportation  had  expired — indeed 
it  would  appear  that  this  colony  other- 


wise most  favourably  situated,  has  had 
no  power  of  recovering  from  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  its  first  origin  ;  scarcely 
could  the  second  generation  rally  from 
the  turpitude  of  the  first,  before  the 
next  general  cargo,  still  going  on  of 
convicts,  was  landed  from  the  mother 
country,  and  leavened  its  rising  society 
deeply  and  universally. 

In  the  West  Indies  it  was  not  alone 
that  the  importation  of  slaves,  and 
those  of  the  distinguishing  colour  of 
the  negroes,  was  a  great  evil,  but  the 
circumstance  that  slavery  was  the  in- 
heritance of  the  children  of  parents,  one 
of  whom  might  be  free,  created  a  col- 
lision between  the  ties  of  nature  and 
the  love  of  money,  in  which  the  latter 
was  but  too  often  triumphant,  and  led 
to  many  and  grievous  cruelties  ;  we 
recollect  an  old  naval  surgeon  who  had 
been  in  Curayoa,  once  telling  us  that 
he  knew  a  merchant  who  had  a  beauti- 
ful daughter  by  his  coloured  slave,  a 
woman  who  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a 
wife  without  its  privileges,  yet  with 
tenderness  and  fidelity,  as  is  the  erene- 
ral  habit  of  this  most  helpless  if  not  in- 
nocent race  ;  our  mercnant  made  a 
fortune,  and  wished  to  return  home, 
and  in  disposing  of  his  property  actu- 
ally sold  his  own  daughter  and  her 
mother  to  a  friend  for  ^2U0.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  daughter  pleaded  the 
education  he  gave  her,  and  with  it  a 
relish  for  purer  prospects  ;  she  had  too 
prudent  a  father  to  forego  for  those 
considerations  his  hundred  pounds ; 
he  sold  his  daughter  who  was  a  slave 
as  he  did  his  horse  and  '*  a  fortiori  her 
mother ;  such  is  slavery,  **  a  bitter 
draught  disguise  it  as  you  will ;"  it  is 
not,  however,  an  easy  matter  if  we 
would  avoid  the  eviU  of  convicts  and 
slayery,  to  spread  upon  a  new  colony 
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A  ayfficient  number  of  labourers  or  me- 
tbfinics  to  make  a  beginning  with  ;  to 
trust  to  volunlary  emi^ratiori  Ijcfore 
the  first  olijeclions  are  over-ruled,  and 
the  adviifiiii^eii  sippreciated,  would  be 
to  ffive  tip  ihe  principle  altogether  i  in 
Soulh  Auiirdlia  the  iritfifiilty  wsia 
solved  by  the  legi^kture  in  this  mitii> 
ner  ;  mh  act  was  fmmed  provitling  iliat 
the  lnTid  be  sold  ami  its  produee  ex- 
pended soWly  io  giving  a  Free  passage 
to  voluntary  emijf runts,  labouri^ra  and 
mecliaiiics  of  character.  In  ihis,  bow- 
ever*  there  i^  this  dilernina  ;  if  the  price 
of  land  be  high,  a  small  but  useful 
capiUliBt  must  stay  at  home  ;  If  it  be 
■very  low^  then  needy  tid venturers  vain 
of  havlni(  laud,  however  unaljle  to  u*e 
it,  become  possessor?,  htit  soon  as  In 
Cunkida,  sell  it  for  intoxicating  liquors, 
to  which  their  lives  and  characters  are 
8oon  saerlH':ed  ;  it  reminds  us  in  our 
younij^er  djys,  when  coniiul^tsions  might 
be  had  for  love  or  money,  of  a  young 
boy  of  I4t  an  officer  In  tlic  88th  Rei<i- 
ment,  who  was  sent  home  from  parade, 
having  broken  \m  leg  by  fallioy:  on  his 
•word,  which  his  size  and  ettengtb 
prevented  his  we  a  ring  with  safety. 

We  were  sorry  to  see  in  some  of  the 
public  prints  that  (what,  indeed,  we 
could  not  but  expt^et  some  lime  or  atio- 
ther)  discord  between  the  uhorlijines 
and  the  settlors  has  been  atteudcd  with 
fatal  effects  :  thn-e  of  the  latter  were 
murdered  by  the  bluck  nativi-s  \  hut  it 
k  Rome  con^ohitlon  to  know  that  all  the 
tiatrves  nearly  hunted  ont  the  crimiiiali» 
^y  giving  sych  inlbrmiition  as  ted  !o 
their  apprehension.  conv)rti<»o,  and  ex- 
ecution* We  find  th^t  eHort*  are  al- 
ready made  to  Improve  the  tnortil  and 
rellw-ious  charactrr  of  the  inbahitauis, 
native  ant!  coloiiiid.  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  wliich  admits  alS  deno- 
minailona  orOhrUiians  to  ?uch  religi- 
ous Instruction  H^  thi  Ir  p.irents  approve, 
and  stich  secular  knoxvledge  as  will 
make  ihem  useful  citizens,  Rokids  and 
wharfs  and  railroad*  arc  already  in  pro- 
gress J  and  the  solitude  of  the  forest, 
that  gloomy  spirit  which  ruled  over  this 
vast  country  from  the  comuienceiiient 
of  lime,  is  now  reluctantly  yielding  its 
vprelgniy  to  nnmbeTS,  indfc^tiy,  and 
'civilization,  with  all  il«  ehecqu'^red 
grtnifjji  of  hope,  and juy^and  tare,  alas  I 
Ihe  constant  ci>mpanion*i  of  man  \*her- 
ever  he  goes.  Water,  which  i^^  the  great 
desideratum  in  all  countries,  docs  not 
abound  In  New  Holland,  South  Atis- 
tralia  appears,  however,  to  have  more 
than  its  share  ;  the  Murray  if  a  large 
fiver  compounded  of  the  Darling  and 
Murrimbidgcc  and  mc«  in  New  South 


Wales  running  a  course  of  lOOO  milea 
before  iijloses  itself  in  lake  Alexandrinn; 
anot'ier  river,  the  Flaxman,  has  been  re- 
cciiily  discovered  40  miles  above  Ade- 
laide, running  a  course  towards  the 
east,  and  therefore  probably  terminating 
In  the  Murray,  and  i^malfer  streams  near 
Holdfast  Bay  have  been  more  late  I  v 
found  ont ;  we  were  prepared  to  hear  of 
successful  speculations  in  tbn  colony, 
but  what  we  read  in  Col.  Torrens' 
pamphlet  exceeds  all  we  could  have  an- 
ticipated. If  a  man  purchases  land  for 
/.I  an  acre,  and  thiit  on  or  near  his 
ground  a  town  Is  In  proerres^,  and  par- 
ti cubit  ly  if  a  river  or  harbour  he  dis- 
covered In  its  vicinity^  the  ground  may, 
as  it  has  done,  rise  in  value  from  L\  to 
/,800,  or  mt>re.  Then  if  a  man  pur- 
chases ground  he  can  rent  pasture  land 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  oti  which  he  can 
locate  sheep  whicli  come  from  New 
South  Wales  by  land,  and  are  sold  in 
the  city  of  Adelaide,  the  ewes  for  about 
from  :iOs.  to  A"!  ;  sheep  deli;:ht  in  ex- 
tensive pastures,  and  multiply  there  pro- 
digiou<ily,  and  the  wt>oi  in  tills  climate 
becomes  so  soft  and  silky  as  to  triumph 
over  all  competition  in  the  Enghsh 
Market  ;  capital  thus  Invested  yields  a 
return  of  70  or  80  per  cent.  Such  pros- 
prrily  must  have  some  cuyniervaibog 
circuuistarices, 

The  excitement  of  intellectual  and 
crowdt'd  snei^iy  rnusl  not  be  looked 
for  in  those  diiitant  regions,  but  then 
domestic  entlearments  mu^t  pr<»por- 
tionaliiy  stieuifthen  and  tiiultlply;  he 
who  spends  his  day  on  the  wild  and 
intermio*ible  waste*  of  a  solitary  wilder- 
ness amidst  the  rnute  inhabitants  of  the 
woolly  tribe,  will  relish  his  evening  en- 
joyments wiih  his  own  children  and 
wife  gazing  on  a  cloudiest  sky,  a 
tro(ilc«i]  sun,  and  ih-it  property  on 
which  no  creditor  can  lay  his  unhaU 
lowed  hand,  with  an  intensity  of  plea- 
sure, which  mocks  the  aspiratiuuB  of 
the  civilised  but  anxious  citizen  of  the 
mother  country;  he  may  enjoy  "the 
Seeura  qule«  et  nescia  fuHere  vita," 
and  while  the  merry  sun  beams  shine 
through  the  drooplnj?  flowers  spread 
before  him  in  bounteous  profyploti  on 
tmtnre's  heaotiful  carpet,  he  nred  not 
sigh  for  the  drawing  room  nt  home, 
for  with  him  the  language  of  Milton 
will  meet  a  responsive  echo,  aa  he  say i 
to  his  paftner— 
^^AwnktN  The  mornidg  s1uti«t,    nrid  the  frtsli 

CftU*  uw,  we  low?  tKe  primii  t»  mwrk  How  iprinff 
Our  tended  plaoU,  H"W  tilwitn  tin*  Hlrun  ^oTe, 
Whfttdropt  tbe  myrrh  and  whjil-  ttie  tialmy  rt*!!^ 
How  DAturft  pislcCt  ki^r  rnloum,  \\i\w  tKa  bve 
Siu  on  Um  U^ooi  eitractiag  liquid  aweet.'^ 
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Molaia  and  otlior  Poems.  Bv  Eliza  Cook. 
IlhistrHti'd  edition,  Svo.    Tilt,  London  :  IWO. 

Eliza  Cook! — who  is  Eliza  Cook? — 
\vc  have  ofu.'ii  exclaimed,  as  we  met 
\\iih  th{*  iiamr;  appended  to  some  sweet 
litth;  gem  in  t!)e  corner  of  a  news- 
])uper.  At  first  we  imai;:ined  she  was 
an  American  authoress,  and  that  her 
poems  were  transferred  from  the  Ame- 
rican annjials  and  mairazines  to  the 
English  newspapers.  But  no  ;  it  would 
seem  from  the  present  volume  that 
Eliza  Cook  is  an  Englishwoman  ;  and 
the  preface,  which,  however,  gives  no 
clue  to  her  residence,  speaks  of  the 
"rapid  sale  of  a  large  edition  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  more.**  This 
is  very  mysterious.  We  know  a  little 
about  books  and  authors,  and  certes  we 
never  heard  of  this  previous  edition  ; 
and  though  we  have  consulted  several 
of  our  critical  friends,  they  are  all  in 
similar  darkness.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  we  can  truly  say  that  this  is  a 
truly  charming  volume,  got  up  by  our 
friend,  Mr.  Tilt,  in  the  most  beautiful 
style.  The  numerous  vignettes  are 
exquisite  little  gems,  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  verses  ;  and  the  volume 
will  be  equally  welcome  to  the  lovers 
of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  Oriental  Annual  for  1840 ;  containioff  a 
Fcripj  of  Th1o8,  Legend.<«,  and  Historical  Ko- 
mnnrefl.  By  Hiomns  Bnrun,  F.S.  A.,  &c.  ^^  ith 
Enprravings  by  Finden,  from  Sketches  by  the 
Author  and  Captain  Meadows  Taylor.  Lon. 
don  :  C.  Tilt.    1840. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  Annuals,  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
superstitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vast  provnces  o\  Hrilish  India. 

Any  thing  which  would  make  us 
better  acquainted  with  the  prodigious 
continent  whose  destinies  are  for  the 
present  united  to  those  of  Britain, 
must  be  valuable.  We  have  always 
considered  it  a  radical  defect  in  our 
present  system  of  education,  that  while 
in  all  the  great  schools  the  pupils  are 
carefully  instructed  in  the  language, 
history,  antiquities,  literature,  and  reli- 
gion of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  are 
left  totally  uninformed  both  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  and  of  all  our  colonies. 
Thus  men  grow  up  enthusiastically 
attached  to  the  scenery  of  the  classics, 
and  thousands  of  visitors  run  to  ex- 
plore every  ruin,  hill,  valley,  or  foun- 
tain alluded  to  by  Homer'  or  Virgil  ; 
while  scenes  no  li ss  beautiful,  and  no 
less  interestinir  when  known,  in  every 
part  of  the  British  empire,  are  totally 
unnoticed.  The  very  names  appear 
harsh  and  unmu>ical  to  those  whose 
ears  have  been    pre-occupied  by  the 


heroes  of  Homer.  Hence  a  want  of 
sympathy  with  those  various  tribes  and 
nations  which  own  the  sway  of  Bri- 
tain. Nothing  appears  to  us  better 
suited  to  remove  that  apathy  than  the 
publication  of  such  volumes  as  that 
now  before  us.  Admirably  written  and 
splendidly  embellished,  it  leads  cap- 
tive the  imagination,  and  gradually  in- 
terests us  in  scenes  well  worthy  of  our 
attention.  We  esteem  the  drawings 
contributed  by  Capt.  Meadows  Taylor 
fthe  Thug)  extremely  valuable,  and 
congratulate  the  publishers  upon  the 
production  of  a  volume  in  eyery  way 
worthy  of  the  advanced  state  of  the 
arts  in  Britain. 

The  Evils  inseparable  from  a  Mixed  Carrency, 
and  the  Ad  vantaffes  to  be  secured  by  introducinjr 
an  Inconvertiblf>  National  Faper  Circulation, 
throughout  the  British  Empire  and  ita  Depen- 
dencies, under  proper  roi^ulations.  An  Essay, 
by  William  Blacker,  Esq.  in  Svo:— London : 
183!). 

Tbe  object  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  to 
demonstrate  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  currency,  and  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  an  inconvertible  govern- 
ment paper  currency.  He  purposes 
thus  to  prevent  the  variations  in  the 
value  of  money,  which  unquestionably 
take  place  under  the  present  system, 
whether  arising  from  over-speculation 
or  from  other  circumstances ;  such  as 
a  deficient  harvest,  causing  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  our  imports.  Another 
object  which  he  has  in  view  is,  to  ren- 
der our  currency  more  independent  of 
the  financial  operations  of  other  coun- 
tries. At  present,  any  rival  power,  by 
raising  a  loan  in  England,  and  receiv- 
ing the  amount  in  gold,  might  almost 
exhaust  the  Bank  of  England  and  com- 
pel it  to  limit  its  circulation,  and  con- 
tract its  discounts,  and  derange  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country.  We  have 
not  space  to  say  much  upon  the  merits 
of  this  book ;  out  we  can  assure  our 
readers,  that  even  those  who  may  think 
the  author's  project  impracticable,  will 
admit  that  it  is  the  most  ingenious  and 
the  most  feasible  that  has  yet  been  pro- 

f>osed  for  the  purpose,  and  that  if  it 
ails,  no  other  plan  of  inconvertible  pa- 
lter money  can  succeed.  His  proposal 
for  establishing  a  uniform  currency 
throughout  the  colonies  of  England,  is 
particulariy  worthy  of  attention,  ^be 
whole  work  is  evidently  the  production 
of  a  man  of  strong  common  sense,  and 
much  acquired  information ;  and  we 
know  no  way  by  which  a  person  can 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  tbe  principles  of 
banking  and  currency,  at  so  slight  an 
expenditure  of  money  and  tlme^  as  by 
purchasing  and  reading  this  little  book. 
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